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PREFACE 
TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  value  of  Morbid  Anatomy  as  the  basis  of  rational  Pathology 
was  early  recognized  by  phydcians ;  and  the  works  of  Wepfer, 
Gerard  Blasius,  Schenke,  Pechlin,  Harder,  Plater,  Van  der  Wiel, 
and  Fantoni,  demonstrate  the  (]Uligence  with  which  the  pathologists 
of  the  17th  century  laboured  to  investigate  the  nature  and  effects 
of  morbid  action.  The  elaborate,  but  somewhat  confused,  collection 
of  Bonetus  was  the  first  attempt  to  classify  the  facts  observed  by 
these  and  previous  authors.  To  Morgagni,  however,  was  reserved 
the  merit  of  publishing  a  work,  distingmshed  equally  by  critical 
knowledge  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries, 
and  by  accurate  personal  observation.  From  the  days,  indeed,  of 
Fantoni,  Valsalva,  and  Morgagni,  to  those  of  Sandifort,  Baillie, 
Meckel,  and  Laennec,  the  study  of  Morbid  Anatomy  has  been  as- 
idduously  cultivated  by  all  who  were  interested  in  the  progress  of 
accurate  knowledge. 

At  no  period,  however,  has  this  department  of  science  been  pur- 
sued with  greater  zeal  than  during  the  last  twenty  years,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  observation  and  collection  of  pathological  facts 
has  engrossed  the  attention  of  numerous  observers,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  France  and  Grermany.  Of  this  the  result  has  been, 
more  accurate  distinction  of  diseases  formerly  confounded,  fuller 
and  more  precise  information  regarding  those  which  were  imper- 
fectly known,  and  an  extraordinary  accumulation  of  matter  on  all 
topics.  In  some  instances  the  boundaries  of  the  science  have  been 
extended ;  in  others,  departments  already  known  have  been  more 
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diligeotly  explored;  and  if  the  result  has  not  at  all  times  been  ab* 
Milutc  discovery,  sorae  advantage  Ims  accrued  from  the  correctinii 
or  the  modification  of  former  statements. 

The  advantage  to  the  science  at  large  has  nevertlieless  been  ac- 
companied with  great  and  increasing  inconvenience  to  the  student. 
The  recorded  information  is  scattered  throogb  so  many  volumes, 
that  the  usual  period  allotted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is 
quite  inadequate  to  consult  them  in  the  most  cursory  manner. 
Many  of  the  most  valuable  papers  also  are  contained  in  periodical 
works,  in  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  peruse  them.  Id  short,  so 
great  is  tljc  accumulation  of  materiak^  yet  so  dispersed  and  mul- 
tiplied, that  the  most  intrepid  diligence  is  disconcerted,  and  the 
most  indefatigable  perseverance  is  exhausted* 

To  alleviate,  if  not  to  remove,  some  of  these  diificulties,  the  most 
obvious  {)lan  is  to  classify  the  princi[)al  fact^  which  it  is  important 
for  the  student  to  know  ;  to  reduce  to  general  heads  the  numerous, 
isolated,  and  not  unfrequently  unarranged  facts,  recorded  by  diffe- 
rent observers ;  to  reconcile  what  is  discordant ;  to  explain  what  is 
anomalous ;  to  distinguish  the  essential  from  the  accidental,^ — the 
important  from  the  trivial ;  and  to  exhibit  in  a  connected  and  sys- 
tematic sliape  those  deductions  and  inferences,  which  are  justified 
by  accurate  analytic  comparison  of  the  best  authenticated  facts. 
Though  these  are  the  objects  which  have  been  held  in  view  in  the 
compodtion  of  the  present  volume,  it  can  only  be  determined  by 
(ithers,  with  wliat  success  they  have  been  attained. 

In  tlie  arrangement  of  the  materials  of  which  it  consists,  I  found 
it  ImpoBBible  to  adopt  the  methods  in  ordinary  use.  Without  pre- 
tending to  determine  the  comparative  merits  of  the  methods  of 
Baillic,  Conradi,  Meckel,  and  Cruveilliier,  each  of  which  has  pecu- 
liar advantages,  I  may  be  pei-mitteil  to  observe,  that  the  tii'st  ob- 
ject in  tracing  the  [progress  and  eilects  of  pathological  processes  is 
to  fix  the  iKJundary  between  what  is  sound  and  wliat  is  morbid,  and 
tliat  every  morbid  procesii  always  bears  some  relation  to  the  proper 
oharactcrfi  oi  the  textuie  in  a  sound  state.  For  these  reasons,  I 
hate  chosen  a$  the  ba&is  of  arrangement,  the  distinctions  of  the  com- 
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poncut  tissues  of  the  animal  body,  as  derived  from  the  similitude 
and  difference  of  their  anatomical  characters ;  and,  though  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  method  have  been  recognized  by  John  Hunter, 
Carmichael  Smyth,  Bichat,  Dr  Thomson,  and  Beclard,  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  complete  system  of  pathological  anatomy  has  been 
hitherto  constructed  according  to  its  principles.  The  present  at- 
tempt is,  I  believe,  the  first  instance,  in  which  it  has  been  carried  to 
tbe  length  of  a  full  though  elementary  treatise. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  enter  into  any  detailed  account  of  the 
principles  on  which  this  work  is  composed.  In  describing  both  the 
sound  and  morbid  states  of  the  difierent  organic  tissues,  I  have  in 
general  indicated  the  sources  of  my  information.  On  the  subject 
of  the  normal  or  healthy  states,  without  neglecting  the  labours  of 
previous  authors,  it  has  been  my  study  to  give  accurate  descriptions 
of  the  objects  from  frequent  and  careful  personal  dissection.  What- 
ever I  have  stated  on  my  own  authority  has  been  from  repeated  and 
rather  elaborate  examination ;  and  if  I  have  erred  or  misrepresent- 
ed, it  is  not  from  carelessness  or  indiflbrence  in  the  endeavour  to 
insure  accuracy. 

In  describing  the  pathological  changes  incident  to  each  tissue,  it 
has  been  my  study  not  so  much  to  speak  from  personal  observation, 
as  to  generalize  with  fidelity  the  results  of  the  researches  of  others. 
In  a  subject  so  extensive  and  so  complicated  as  Morbid  Anatomy, 
individual  observation  and  research  are  of  little  avail,  unless  as  they 
tend  to  confirm,  to  correct,  or  to  modify  the  results  obtained  by 
other  inquirers.  The  duty  of  the  author  of  an  elementary  treatise 
in  such  circumstances  is  chiefly  to  compare  and  generalize  these  re- 
sults. For  these  reasons,  I  have  seldom  spoken  of  what  I  have 
seen  myself,  unless  where  tliat  tended  either  to  confirm  some  un- 
certain inference ;  to  settle  some  controverted  or  ambiguous  point ; 
or  to  verify  views,  in  favour  of  whicti  information  was  either  scanty, 
deficient,  or  contradictory.  I  must,  however,  say,  that,  in  adducing 
the  testimony  of  other  observers,  I  have  in  no  instance  spoken  on 
subjects  which  I  have  not  taken  care  to  verify  myself.  Of  every 
morbid  change  described,  the  description  is  derived  in  some  instan- 
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ces  from  repeated  inspection, — in  all  fi*om  more  or  leas  personal 
examination  of  its  physical  and  anatomical  characters.  Of  inj  own 
observation,  however,  1  say  nothing,  but  leave  the  reader  to  judge 
both  of  its  extent  and  its  accuracy. 

Though  I  have  been  thus  studious  to  avoid  intentional  errors,  it 
is  possible  that  many  have  lieen  committed  in  the  course  of  the  vo- 
lume, both  from  ignorance  and  from  oversight  These  I  will  not 
extenuate  by  any  apology  derived  cither  from  the  difficulty  and  com- 
plicated nature  of  the  subject,  or  from  the  calls  of  other  professional 
engagements.  When  such  apology  is  admissible,  its  first  interpret 
tation  isj — ^that  the  author  should  have  left  the  undertaking  to  some 
one  better  qualified  by  opportunities  and  attainments  to  execute  it 
creditably.  On  some  points  I  have  gone  less  into  detail  than  the 
nature  of  the  subject  may  seem  to  require  ;  on  others  unnecessary 
diffuseness  may  be  perceived ;  and  in  some,  perhaps,  omissions  may 
be  detected. 

In  the  section  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Nerves,  though  I  refer  to 
the  cases  of  Mojon  and  Covercelli,  I  confess  that  I  had  at  the  time 
some  doubts  regarding  the  connection  between  existence  of  the  tu- 
mour and  tlic  epileptic  motions.  Since  that  sheet  was  printed  1 
met  with  the  remarkable  case  of  Dr  Short,*  wliich  has  tended  to 
remove  these  doubts ;  and  I  liave  elsewhere  offered  a  conjecture  on 
the  connection  between  these  tumours  and  the  sensation  called 
epilfjitic  aura*  This  it  w^as  unnecessary  to  notice,  had  not  my 
friend,  Mr  William  Wood,  attaching  to  the  conjecture  more  value 
than  it  really  merited j  resumed  with  his  usual  acutencss  the  inves- 
tigation of  a  subject,  on  which  he  was  the  first  to  communicate  ex- 
act information.  The  monograph  of  Mr  Wood,  published  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medico- Chi rurgical  Transactions, 
is  DOW  not  only  the  fullest,  but  the  best  account  of  the  neuromatic 
tubercle;  and  had  it  been  composed  previous  to  the  sheet  in  which 
the  account  in  the  present  volume  is  contained,  would  have  enabled 
me  to  give  a  much  better  description  of  tliat  disease. 

To  the  peculiar  disease  of  the  intestinal  raucous  membrane  in 

*  Medical  Kmiyi  and  Ob^ervallona,  Vol  iv.  p.  416. 
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children  described  by  Dr  Crampton,  I  have  not  assigned  a  separate 
place  in  the  text,  from  di£Bculty  of  understanding  its  exact  nature. 
In  some  of  the  cases  recorded  by  that  physician,  the  villi  seemed 
converted  into  tubercles.  In  others  the  presence  of  pustular  ulcers 
not  unlike  small-pox  seems  to  indicate  the  usual  follicular  disease 
of  that  membrane.  And  in  others  the  granular  appearance  of  the 
villous  membrane  appears  to  correspond  with  the  usual  effects  of 
dysenteric  inflammation.  These  appearances  the  ingenious  author 
of  the  account  ascribes  to  inflammation  operating  on  the  strumous 
habit* 

The  work  of  Dr  Abercrombie  on  the  Pathology  of  the  Intestinal 
Canal,  I  did  not  receive  till  the  sheets  on  the  diseases  of  the  Mu- 
cous and  Serous  Membranes  were  printed.  It  was  therefore  im- 
possible for  me  to  avail  myself  of  the  researches  of  that  acute 
observer. 

On  one  department  of  Pathological  Anatomy  the  reader  will 
find  little  or  no  information  in  the  present  volume.  I  allude  to 
local  diseases,  and  to  those  varieties  of  malformation  which  consist 
in  misapplications  of  the  component  parts  of  organs.  These,  it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  remark,  cannot,  without  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  arrangement,  be  introduced  in  a  work  on  General  Ana- 
tomy ;  and  I  have  therefore,  however  reluctantly,  excluded  them 
almost  entirely,  unless  so  far  as  their  general  characters  could  be 
stated. 

Farther,  it  was  my  intention  to  conclude  the  work  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  healthy  structure  and  the  morbid  changes  of  the  glan- 
dular system.  I  found  it,  however,  difficult  to  give  such  a  general 
sketch  of  the  healthy  anatomy  of  these  organs  as  would  be  appli- 
cable to  all  without  being  untrue  of  any, — and  by  no  means  easy, 
without  swelling  a  volume  already  too  large,  to  exhibit  such  a  view 
of  the  anormal  deviations  as  would  be  either  just  or  useful.  This, 
therefore,  I  am  obliged  to  defer  for  the  present 

Lastlyy  The  limits  within  which  it  is  requisite  to  confine  this 
work,  principally  intended  for  the  student  of  pathology,  have  com- 

■*  Dublin  Reports,  Vol  il  p.  286. 
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pelled  mc  to  touch  very  cursorily  on  many  points,  which,  from 
their  importance,  would  have  requured  fuller  details.  Though  I 
have  throughout  been  solicitous  to  present  the  unbroken  chain  of 
evidence,  on  which  the  inferences  and  deductions  are  made  to  rest, 
I  have  often  been  obliged  to  state  the  latter  only,  and  in  a  form 
perhaps  too  dogmatic,  with  the  view  of  saving  the  time  of  the 
reader.  In  no  instance,  however,  has  this  been  done  without 
deliberate  examination  of  the  authorities  for  every  fact,  and  of  the 
evidences  for  each  conclusion.  On  ordinary  points,  on  which 
pathological  opinion  is  unanimous,  I  have  been  sparing  of  reference, 
or  omitted  it  entirely.  On  subjects,  on  the  contrary,  on  which 
information  is  doubtful  and  scanty,  or  on  which  there  is  room  for 
diversity  of  sentiment,  I  have,  by  referring  the  reader  to  the  best 
sources,  enabled  him  to  appreciate  the  validity  of  the  conclusions 
stated.  Without  attempting,  however,  to  refer  to  all  the  authori- 
ties extant,  which  must  have  uselessly  enlarged  the  work,  I  have 
directed  him  chiefly  to  those  which  are  at  once  most  useful  and 
most  accessible. 

Edinburgh,  4th  Navmber  1828. 
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In  preparing  the  present  Edition  all  the  materials  of  the  first 
have  been  employed.  But  they  have  been  greatly  increased  by 
the  introduction  of  new  matter  under  the  proper  heads^  in  order 
to  carry  forward  to  the  present  time  the  information  acquired 
since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition.  Numerous  rectifications, 
both  in  healthy  and  morbid  anatomy,  have  also  been  made. 

Besides  the  changes  now  mentioned,  two  new  books  have  been 
added ;  one  on  the  Structure  and  Morbid  States  of  the  Glands ;  the 
other  on  the  Structure  and  Morbid  States  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart. 

The  object  of  the  author  throughout  the  volume  has  been  to 
communicate  precise  and  useful  information  in  a  perspicuous  and 
methodical  manner.  Of  the  difficulties  attending  the  undertaking 
he  is  fully  aware ;  and  it  is  possible,  that,  after  all  endeavours  to 
render  the  work  perfect,  it  may  still  present  defects.  In  a  subject 
so  extensive  and  complicated  as  morbid  anatomy,  and  which  is  cul- 
tivated by  so  many  assiduous  inquirers,  the  difficulty  of  presenting 
the  most  recent  views  must  always  be  great  This,  however,  the 
author  has  studied  to  do,  so  far  as  the  limits  of  the  work  permit 

Novelty,  however,  is  not  the  only  object  which  the  author  of  a 
work  on  pathological  anatomy  should  keep  in  view.  His  great 
object  must  be  to  furnish  correct  statements  and  useful  information 
on  the  nature  and  distinctive  characters  of  diseases.  On  this  ac- 
count the  author  has  adhered,  as  formerly,  to  the  principle  of  judi- 
cious selection. 
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By  some  it  may  l>e  expected  that  this  work  should  have  been 
illustrated  with  delineations,  more  especially  in  reference  to  mi- 
croscopical anatomy.  These,  however,  would  have  added  so  much 
to  the  expense  of  the  work,  without  otherwise  increasing  its  value, 
that  it  was  thought  best  for  the  present  to  dispense  with  their 
assistance.  The  most  effectual  way  to  obtain  information  in  mi- 
croscopical anatomy  is  for  the  student  to  take  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  examining,  by  the  microscope,  tlie  textures  in  their  healthy 
and  diseased  states.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  knowledge, 
nothing  can  be  compared  to  practice  and  experience ;  and  no  in- 
formation is  equal  to  that  which  is  obtained  by  frequent  i>ersonal 
observation. 

In  conclusion^  the  author  trusts,  tlmt  while  the  work  in  its  pre- 
sent form  may  be  useful  to  students  and  practitioners,  it  is  still 
more  worthy  of  that  degree  of  favour,  with  which  it  was  received 
by  those  distinguished  members  of  the  profession,  whose  approba- 
tion it  must  always  be  an  honour  to  obtab. 


20j  QuMxs  STjimrr, 
4ih  November  1847* 
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BOOK  h 
CHAPTER  L 

DTVlStON  OF  THE  TEXTUBE8. 

The  Human  Body  has  been  said  to  consist  of  solid  and  fluid 
parts,  the  former  of  which  are  organised,  and  determine  the  shape 
of  the  body  and  its  parts*  In  the  same  manner  the  solid  parts 
were  distinguished  into  simple  and  ^dtal ;  the  first  of  which  were 
believed  to  possess  only  the  general  properties  of  matter,  as  weight, 
cohesion,  elasticity,  flexibility,  &c.  but  to  be  destitute  of  sensibility 
and  mobility,  the  great  characteristics  of  the  vital  solids.  Under 
the  head  of  vital  solids  it  is  evident  that  the  brain,  cerebellum^  spi- 
nal chord,  and  nervous  branches  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  whole 
of  t!ie  muscles  on  the  other,  were  comprehended.  Of  the  simple 
solids,  on  the  contrary,  bonCj  tooth,  cartilage^  tendon,  and  liga- 
ment were  conceived  to  be  examples*  This  divisionj  which  was 
made  at  a  time  when  the  attention  of  physicians  was  more  attracted 
by  physical  and  mathematical,  than  by  physiological  and  vital  pro- 
perties, may  now  be  safely  set  aside,  while  we  adopt  another  which, 
though  less  scholastic,  is  more  suited  to  the  nature  of  living  bodies. 

In  the  living  body,  it  may  be  observed,  there  is  no  solid  which 
is  not  alive,  and  which  does  not  possess  vital  properties ;  and  there 
is  no  vital  solid  which  does  not  possess  all  the  properties  ascribed 
to  the  simple  solid,  or  the  usual  attributes  of  inanimate  matter. 
The  great  characteristic  of  living  or  organic  bodies  ia,  that  every 
substance  which  enters  into  their  composition  possesses  not  only 
the  usual  properties  of  matter,  as  weight,  cohesion,  flexibility,  elas- 
ticity, &c.,  but  also  peculiar  properties  not  found  in  inorganic  bo- 
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dies,  and  which  have  therefore  been  termed  indiscriEimately  animal 
or  living  properties* 

Everj^  animal  body  consists  of  several  kinds  of  organic  sub- 
stance, which  differ  from  each  other  in  various  modes,  and  each 
of  which  is  characterized  by  peculiar  properties.  In  the  human 
body,  and  in  those  of  all  maininiferous  animals^  these  various  kinds 
of  organic  substances  are  believed  to  be  presented  in  their  most 
perfect  state ;  and  it  is  to  these  more  especially  that  the  attention 
of  the  pathologist  is  directed,  and  from  their  examination  that  his 
knowledge  is  derived. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  study  of  anatomy,  the  human  body 
was  distinguished  into  various  kinds  of  animal  substance ;  and  we 
find  even  in  the  writings  of  Jacopo  Berengek  of  Carpi,  (1521), 
but  more  distinctly  in  the  great  work  of  Vesalius,  an  enumera- 
tion and  general  description  of  the  different  kinds  of  substance 
found  to  constitute  tlie  human  body.  The  example  given  by  these 
founders  of  the  science  was  imitated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
and  in  diflercnt  degrees  of  perfection  by  succeeding  systematists ; 
and  we  find  in  the  works  of  Riolan,*  Ai>biai*  Spigel,!  Caspar 
and  Thomas  Barthohn^  Dionis,§  Marchetti9,|1  WiLLis,1f  and 
WmsLOw,**  but  especially  in  the  bulky  compilation  of  Samuel 
CoLLTNSjtt  various  attempts  to  comnninicate  a  just  idea  of  the  in- 

•  JoMima  Rhltml  Ambiaiii  Medici  Padaieosi*  Opera  Omnia.    PariiiiiBi,  1610.    Folio. 

+  Adriaoi  Spigt'Iij  de  CorporU  IJumaiii  Fabrici,  libri  x.  4t4>j  1632. 

X  Tbooiie  BartlmUni,  Anatomia  lietVinuata^  ex  jCaspiiris  Biirtfaoliiij  Parentis  IhbU* 
tiitionibuA  otnaiumquc  Recentiorum  et  proprilii  observationibus.  8vo,  Hagie  Conu- 
inm,  16G0. 

§  The  Anatomy  of  Uumao  Bodies  improved,  &c,  publicly  demoDBtrateil  in  the 
Koyal  Garden  at  Paris,  by  Monsieur  Dionia,  Chief  Surgeon  to  the  late  Daupliineia, 
and  to  the  pre»ent  Duchesi  of  Burgundy.  Translated  from  the  third  edition.  Lon- 
don* 1703, 

II  Dominici  de  Alarchettia  Analomia,     Batair.  1652,  4t0. 

^  Tlioma?  Willis,  M.  D,  Opera  Omnia,  ArosteWtlaini,  1682.  4to.  Pharaittceutic© 
Kaiionalia.  Thin  treatise  coiiLaius  much  luformution  ou  the  anatomical  Mriickire  of 
the  textures  and  orgaca. 

••  Expowtion  Anatomique  de  la  Structure  du  Corps  Huinaini  Par  Jaccjucfl-Benigne 
M'iitilow,  de  FAcad^mie  lloyale,  &c.  &c.    A  Paris,  1732,    4ta* 

't^  A  Syntem  of  Anatomy  treating  uf  the  Body  of  Man,  Bea^t^  Birda,  Fiah^  lusecta, 
and  PlanU,  iUustroted  with  m&tyy  Schemea,  consisting  of  a  i-ariety  of  elegant  Figures 
drawn  from  the  Life,  and  engraven  in  twenty-four  folio  Copperplalea.  I3y  Samuel 
CoUini,  Doctor  of  Phjaie,  Phytieiun-in- Ordinary  to  tiiB  late  Majesty  of  blesaed  memory, 
and  Fellow  of  the  Klng'%  moat  ^lous  College  of  Physicians  in  London,  and  formerly 
A  Fellow  of  the  Iloyal  Pounddiiori  of  Trinity  Cnllege,  in  the  most  Houjri&hing  Univer- 
•ity  of  Cambritlgc,  In  the  Savoy,  printed  by  Thomas  Newcomb,  1685,  Two  vo- 
lumct  folic. 
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timate  structure  and  properties  of  the  several  animal  textures*  In 
general,  however,  these  notices  are  meagre  and  scanty.  Sometimes 
they  are  too  generaUzing,  and  hastily  refer  every  variety  of  texture 
to  one  or  two  hypothetical  elements ;  too  often  they  consist  of  fan- 
ciful conjectures  substituted  for  accurate  observation ;  and  they  are 
never  so  clear  and  satisfactory  as  to  afford  ueeful  instruction  to  the 
pathological  inquirer, 

Mahcello  MalpigaIj  born  in  1628,  professor  of  medicine  succes- 
sively in  the  universities  of  Bologna,  of  Pisa,  and  of  Messina,  and 
finally  invited  to  Rome  as  physician  to  Innocent  XIL,  was  the  first 
anatomist  in  whose  hands  the  knowledge  of  intimate  structtu'e  be- 
came a  science  of  accurate  observation.  In  this  manner  (1660)  he 
investigated  assiduously  the  minute  structure  of  the  lungs  and  the 
disposition  of  their  vessels ;  he  examined  the  omentum,  ( 166 1 ),  and 
inquired  into  the  manner  in  which  fat  and  marrow  are  secreted ; 
he  stndii>usly  endeavoured  (1665)  to  unfold  by  dissection  and  mi» 
croBCOpical  observation  the  minute  structure  of  the  brain ;  he  de- 
monstrated the  organization  of  the  skin,  and  considered  its  con- 
stituents as  the  organ  of  touch ;  he  studied  the  structure  of  bone, 
and  exposed  the  errors  of  Gagliardi ;  he  traced  the  formation  and 
explaioeil  the  structure  of  the  teeth  ;  and  he  finally  ciirried  his 
researches  into  the  substance  of  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys, 
and  the  conglobate  glands,  (1666.)  In  these  delicate  and  difficult 
inquiries,  the  observations  of  Malpigbi  are  in  general  faithful  to 
nature,  and  his  descriptions  accurate.  The  information  which  he 
collected  was  new  and  curious,  and  it  is  communicated  in  perspi- 
cuous language,  and  in  an  interesting  manner.  He  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  that  part  of  anatomical  science  which 
treats  of  structure  and  organization ;  and  even  in  the  present  day 
his  writings  on  this  eulyect  are  by  no  means  destitute  either  of  in- 
terest or  instruction. 

About  the  same  time  (1641)  the  researches  of  De  Graaf  and 
RuYSCH  tended  to  throw  some  light  on  the  intimate  structure  of 
several  organs^  De  Graat^  who  was  young,  while  Malpighi  was 
declining  in  years,  (1664),  studied  particularly  the  structure  of  the 
pancreas,  and  of  the  organs  of  generation  in  both  sexes,  (1668), 
and  at  once  removed  many  popular  errors,  and  communicated  a 
large  proportion  of  accurate  information.  Had  he  not  been  cut 
off  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two,  (1673)^  it  cannot  be  doubted  thai 
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his  xeal  in  proseculing  the  true  knowledge  of  minute  structure 
would  httve  greatly  advanced  this  department  of  anatomy.  I 

Fhederic  RuyscHj  (1638),  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery 
at  AmsteriiaiD,  was  more  fortunate.  Assiduously  devoted  during 
a  long  life  to  the  cultivation  of  anatomy^  and  eminent  for  the  per- 
fection to  which  he  carried  the  art  of  iDJccting,  he  wa^  enahletl  to 
obtain  more  correct  views  than  his  predecessors  of  the  arrangement 
of  minute  vessel?  in  the  interior  of  organs,  and  to  demonstrate  \ 
peculiarities  of  organization,  which  had  escaped  the  scrutiny  of 
previous  anatomists.  Scarcely  a  part  or  texture  of  the  human 
body  eluded  the  penetration  of  his  syringe ;  and  hta  discoveries 
were  proportionally  great^  (1^^5),  His  researches  on  tbe  lungs, 
on  the  vascular  structure  of  the  skin,  of  the  bones  and  their  epi-  ' 
physes,  of  the  spleen,  of  the  gtans  penis,  the  clitoris^  (1691),  and  the 
womb,  impregnated  and  unimpregnated^  were  sufficient  to  give  him 
the  reputation  of  a  most  able  and  accurate  anatomist,  (1701). 
These,  however,  were  hut  a  limited  part  of  his  anatomical  labours. 
He  studied  the  minute  structure  of  the  brain,  (1715);  he  demon- 
strated the  organization  of  the  choroid  plexus ;  he  described  the 
state  of  the  hair  when  affected  with  Polish  plait ;  he  proved  the 
vascular  structure  of  the  teeth ;  he  injected  the  dura  mater,  the 
pleura*  the  pericardium,  and  peritoneum;  he  investigated  the 
structure  of  the  synovial  apparatus  placed  in  the  interior  of  the 
joints,  and  he  discovered  many  curious  particulars  relating  to  the 
lacteals,  the  lymphatics,  and  the  lymphatic  glands*  So  assiduously, 
indeed,  did  Ruysch  study  Vjy  injection  the  tissues  and  organs  of 
tbe  animal  body,  that  it  is  less  easy  to  say  what  he  did  than  wliat 
he  neglected.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  many  of  the  facts  of 
which  anatomy  at  the  present  day  consists,  (1731.) 

The  labours  of  these  ingenious  and  indefatigable  inquirers  added 
considerably  to  the  stock  of  accurate  knowledge,  and  tended  to  dif- 
fuse^ taste  for  correct  observation  in  the  study  of  the  minute  struc- 
ture of  the  parti?  of  the  animal  h^>dy.  Not  much,  however,  had 
been  done  for  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  thus  collected. 
Though  many  isolated  facta  had  been  established,  and  several  cu- 
rious discoveries  had  been  made,  they  were  not  yet  digested  in  that 
systematic  order  which  renders  them  useful  to  the  purposes  of  pa- 
thology. 

It  is  in  the  great  work  of  Haller(1757),  that  we  recognise  the 
first  traces  of  a  better  spirit  and  more  philosophical  views.     This 
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acroniplished  scholar  and  indefatigable  observer  was  the  first  who 
atteiiipted  to  present,  in  a  collected  form,  the  most  correct  inforraa- 
tion  on  the  intimate  structure  of  the  animal  tissues.  Assiduous  in 
his  cultivation  of  anatomy,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  accuracy  in  research^  Ilaller scrutinized  with  the  eye  of  rigoroiLs 
observation  every  point  in  anatomical  structure  advanced  by  his 
predecessors  and  contemporaries.  In  his  description  of  the  cellular 
web,  of  the  adipose  membrane»  of  arterial  texture  of  the  veins,  of 
the  structure  of  the  lieart,  of  that  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  of  the 
lungs,  of  the  minute  structure  of  the  muscles,  of  the  membranes, 
and  of  the  organs  in  general,  the  reader  perceives,  tlmt,  while  Hal- 
ler  did  not  disdain  to  avail  himself  of  the  results  of  previous  mid 
coeval  inquiry,  he  scrupulously  avoided  adopting  what  he  had  not 
verified  by  personal  observation.  The  work  which  he  modestly 
styled  Elements  of  Physiology  shows,  that,  in  extent  of  information 
and  soundness  of  judgment,  he  had  no  rival  in  the  day  in  which  he 
lived  J  and  though  something  has  been  added  to  science  since  his 
death,  it  is  more  by  the  combined  etforts  of  many  than  by  the  la- 
bours of  any  individual. 

Amidst  so  much  excellence  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  vain 
iearch  after  an  elementary  fibre  or  rudiment,  into  which  every  va- 
riety of  animal  substance  was  supposed  to  be  resolved,  led  him  to 
indulge  in  some  fanciful  conjecture  and  gratuitous  generalization.* 

The  distinction  of  the  animal  body  into  separate  kinds  of  texture 
(1757),  thus  introduced  and  recognised,  was  confined  principally  to 
anatomy  and  physiology.  The  merit  of  appljHug  them  to  j>atbology 
is  divided  between  William  Hunter,  William  CuUen,  and  John 
Hunter*  The  first,  in  a  paper  on  Emphysema,  in  the  second  vo- 
lume of  the  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries  (r76:i,)gave  in 
1757  an  ingenious  account  of  the  difference  between  the  cellular  tex- 

*  It  will  scBfcely  he  credited  that  Ilaller  ccnild  Apoik  of  this  hypothelieal  fihn^  in 
the  foUowing  ieitca,  **■  Fibra  quo  commutii  nomine  multiplex  genua  elementarum 
comprehendimuA,  et  cuju2  diacrimina  continuo  exiMjnemua,  commuais  toti  hiimnno 
corpori  materies  e«t,  etiam,  ut  ftUbi  oatendemuBj  cerebro  et  medulla?  spinalL  Fragilis 
aut  mollis,*  elHistica,  aut  penitu*  pultacea,  longa  abaqut*  fere  ktitudine,  vel  Jnta  ut 
longitudiiii  par  fere  btitudo  sit,  ossa,  cartlkgines,  membnuius,  vaaa,  ligamenta,  teudinus, 
muscuioa,  nervo*,  coMulogum  tectum,  nscerum  parenehjmata,  piloa  et  ungues  boU 
constituit."  Here  it  is  represented  an  constituting  the  most  opposite  animal  subatances, 
and  entering  into  the  composition  of  every  texture.  The  composition  of  thia  ideal  fibre 
IB  not  !««  wonderful.  **  Inviaibiliii  en  tibm-,  cjuam  sola  mentis  acie  attingimus,  ex  aolis 
dementia  terreiH  et  glutine*  non  ex  minoribiuj  fibri»  coniposita,  cum  Bui  aimilibus  ubit 
in  duo  conspicua  eletnenta  solida  corporis  animolitt'"' 
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tare  and  the  adipose  membrane,  with  some  observations  on  the  serous 
membranes,  and  showed  in  what  manner  the  respective  properties 
of  each  tend  to  modify  their  different  morbid  states.  In  the  Noso- 
logy, Physiology,  and  First  Lines  of  Dr  Ciillen,  (1765,  17G9),  we 
find  the  author  making  frequent  allusion  to  the  organic  properties  of 
the  various  substances  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  animal 
body,  (1777),  and  employing  these  distinctions  as  the  foundation  of 
his  Pathology.  In  the  hands  of  John  Hunter  this  system  was  carried 
^  to  still  greater  perfection;  and  his  work  on  Inflammation  contains 
^  the  rudiment  of  many  of  the  improvements  which  Pathology  has 
derived  from  this  source. 

General  anatomy  was  thus  beginning  to  attain  insensibly  the 
form  of  a  science,  and  to  be  cultivated  with  assiduity  as  the  surest 
basis  of  pathological  knowledge.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that 
in  the  time  of  the  elder  Hunter  and  Cullen  it  underwent  a  valu- 
able improvement  in  the  hands  of  an  ingenious  foreigner.  Tliis 
consisted  in  the  systematic  and  connected  view  which  Andrew 
Bonn  of  Amsterdam  delineated  of  the  mutual  connections  of  the 
membranes  of  the  human  body.  In  Iiis  Inaugural  Dissertation, 
De  Coniinuatiunibus  J/^p/y/^rfl^i/jfrMwj,  published  at  Ley  den  io  1763, 
this  author,  after  some  preliminary  observations  on  membranes  in 
general,  and  on  their  structure  and  organization,  unfolds  tlie  struc- 
ture of  the  skin  and  its  component  part^,  as  ascertained  by  the  best 
anatomists.  He  then  proceeds  to  trace  its  continuation  or  transi- 
tion into  the  mucous  membranes,  which  he  regards  as  productions 
of  the  skin;  l.<  By  the  eyelids  into  the  lacrymal  passages;  2fh 
Into  the  external  ear-hole  ;  3rf,  Into  the  nasal  passages  in  the  form 
of  the  Schnciderian,  or  pituitary  membrane ;  Ath^  Into  the  mouth, 
throat,  and  Eustachian  tube  and  tympanal  cavity ;  5M,  By  the 
larynx  and  windpipe  into  the  broncliial  tubes  and  lungs ;  6^/i,  By 
the  pharynx  and  cesopbagus  into  the  stomach  and  bowels,  where, 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  rectum,  its  continuity  with  the  skin 
may  again  be  traced.  He  concludes  this  part  of  bis  essay  with  a 
short  view  of  the  transition  of  the  skin  into  tlie  mucous  membrane 
of  the  urinary  and  gcnitid  organs,  or  what  has  since  been  named 
the  genito- urinary  surface.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  di- 
vision of  his  subject. 

In  the  second,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  membranes  beneath  the 
skin,  he  considers,  Is^,  Those  of  the  muscles,  as  the  cellular  mem- 
brane and  aponeurotic  expansions;    2r/,  The  periosteum  and  peri- 
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Ghoiidriuru,  wir.li  tlieir  modifications  and  u^es;  and  shows  that  one 
or  other  of  tliese  membranes  invests  and  connects  every  bone  of  the 
skeleton. 

In  the  third  division  he  places  the  internal  membranes  of  cavitir, 
or  those  which  are  now  denominated  serous  and  fibro-serous  mem- 
branes. He  first  traces  at  great  length  the  course  and  divisions  of 
the  dura  mater  and  pia  mater,  and  contends  that  they  aixompany 
each  nerve  and  nervous  branch ;  then  examines  the  course  of  tfie 
pleura  and  pericardium,  and  the  relations  of  the  mediastinum ;  and* 
lastly,  he  describes  the  e^xtent  of  the  peritoneum  and  its  several  di- 
visions in  connection  with  the  organs  contained  in  the  abdomin^il 
cavity,* 

The  quantity  of  accurate  information  which  Bonn  has  here  col- 
lected, and  the  new  and  interesting  views  which  he  communicates 
are  truly  wonderful.  This  essay  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
correct  and  ikseful  generalization  which  can  be  imagined ;  and  it  is 
an  example  of  the  capricious  nature  of  scientitic  reputation,  that,  w 
while  the  work  of  Bichat,  which  w^ajs  published  forty  years  after,  X 
thougli  little  more  than  the  thesis  of  Bonn  exf^inded,  has  given  its 
author  an  imperishable  name,  the  small  treatise  of  Bonn  is  equally 
unknown  and  unregarded,  and  has  scarcely  served  to  rescue  his 
name  from  utter  oblivion. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  application  of  the  distinctions  of 
general  anatomy  to  pathology  in  the  writings  of  Cullen  and  John 
Hunter  (1790).  A  more  complete  specimen  of  this  waa  given  in 
17 DO  by  Dr  Carmlchael  Smith.  In  a  paper  published  in  the  se- 
cond volume  of  the  Medical  Coramuniciitions  of  London,!  this 
physician  took  a  view  of  the  phenomena  and  peculiarities  of  inHam- 
mation  as  they  are  observed  in  the  different  sorts  of  organic  sub- 
stance found  in  the  animal  body.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  systematic  attempt  in  this  country  to  trace  the  influence  which 
different  peculiarities  of  structure  exercise  on  the  phenomena  and 
progress  of  morbid  action. 

After  this  time  various  attempts  were  made  to  enumerate  and 

•  Specimen  Anttiomico-Medlcuoi  Inauguralt*  do  Contimiationibiis  MembmiiJinim, 
quml  poblit'tt?  AC  solemni  ilisquiaitioni  Bubmidt^  Andreas  Bonn,  Am9telicdamolJatdvu§ 
ad  diem  14  Octobris  1763.  Extat  in  TtiesAuro  Disaertatioiium,  Programmatumr  abo^ 
rumquc  OpusculoruDi  Sclectonim*  likluardi  S&ndifoii,M.  D.,  &c.  Vol  IL  Rotterociami, 
n%%  xii.  p.  265, 

t  Tranaactioin  of  a  Society  for  Promoting  Medical  Knowledge,  Vol.  TI.  f-ondoh, 
1790. 
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classify  the  several  animal  substances  of  which  the  Imraan  body 
coneistSy  and  to  describe,  in  general  terms,  their  obvious  and  dis- 
tinctive characters  and  properties,  M.  Pinel,  in  his  Nosof/mp/ue 
Philomphique^  first  published  in  1798,  made  the  distincrions  of  tlie 
membranes  and  other  animal  tissues  the  foundation  of  his  arrange- 
ment  and  pathology. 

Soon  after  Xavier  Bichat,  (1800),  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Mem- 
branes, gave  a  neat  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  general  structure 
of  these  tissues,  and  of  their  connection  with  the  vita!  and  morbid 
processes  carried  on  at  their  respective  surfaces.  This,  however, 
was  merely  the  introduction  to  a  work  still  more  extensive  and  ela- 
borate. In  his  Treatise  on  the  Membranes  he  contincd  himself  to 
the  examination  of  the  structure  and  properties  of  the  mucous,  se- 
rous, and  fibrous  membranes,  and  a  short  view  of  the  fibro-mucous 
and  fibro-serous  tissues.  In  his  General  Anatomy^  which  appear- 
ed in  1801,  he  delineated  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
arrangement  of  the  different  organic  textures  of  the  human  body 
that  has  yet  appeared. 

This  author  considers  the  human  body  as  an  assemblage  of  many 
different  organs  ( 1 801  ),each  of  which  consists  of  a  greater  or  smaller 
number  of  animal  substances,  which,  though  thus  combined  in  the 
formation,  or  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  same  part  or  or- 
gan, are  very  different  in  structure  and  properties  from  each  other. 
Each  of  these  distinct  forms  of  animal  matter  he  calls  a  tissue  or 
texture,  (textus^  tela  ;)  and  he  refers  the  whole  of  those  which  ana- 
t/omists  have  enumerated,  or  which  accurate  discrimination  can  dis- 
tinguish in  the  human  body,  to  twenty-one  general  heads. 

'  SiibcuUncQus,  connecting  the  gkin  to  the  »uhjaccnt  jwirla. 
$iib«efou»,  cotLnectlng  the  serous  or  truoApeirent  membtranes  to  the  contiguoui 


is 


"•I 


parta. 


Submucoujk,  connecting  the  mucoua  membranes  to  the  fubjacent  parti. 
Arteriiil,  aurrounding  mid  ciitlomng  arteriea. 
Venous,  ...  ...  vehw. 

Kxcfetory,         ...  .,.  excretory  ducta. 

Kn?eloping,  surrounding  and  enclodng  nrgan«i« 
Penetn&tmg,  entering  into  the  eubfltance  of  oigants. 

4.  Artxrial, 
6,  Ejuialaxt. 


7*  Abiouii?4t, 

d.   MSDULLAltY. 


Absorbent  veflBelt. 

Absorbent  glnnds. 

Bnne«  proper,  long,  flat,  and  Bbort. 

Teetb. 

Manow  of  short  and  ^at  bones^or  the  enikoflong  bozMH 

Marrow  of  the  shaf^  or  bodies  of  long  honca* 
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Mo,    CAJlTlLAOtNOUa 


•2 

•o 

1 

^ 

O       , 

t 

1 

i 

1 

£■ 

1 

" 

s 

Articular  cntls  of  movable  bones. 
Articular  surfaces  of  immoYable  bonen. 
Ribs,  Lar)  nxt  Nfeai]  Partition,  he. 

PeriasteiUTiL 

Dura  Mater. 

Sclerotic. 


I  Albuginea. 


Proper  Fibrous 
Membnuiea, 

Membrane  of  Kidneys,  Spleen,  &c. 

Fibrous  Capsules,  i  ,,    ^^  v    -      i  * 

^  ( Iho-temoml  artitulation, 

o  _*•  1   \  Palins  of  bnnd  and  foot. 
Partial.  I  p^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

GeneraL  Annular  ligamentB. 
I  Enveloping. 
.  .    _,   )  i  *  Bv  broad  auHace. 


Fibroujs  Sheaths. 


11 

Is 


C  Simple. 
Tendons  -J 

(  Compound. 
I »  t    J  Rt^gnJarly  iii6L'tcuJAte<L 

'^  JF  Irregularly-fiuidctLlated. 


(  y  By  isolated  fibrctt 


Membraaoufl.     Fibro-cartilagea  of  the 


[  Earfl^ 
J  Nose. 
J  Trachea, 
Eyelids. 


Ilnterarticular,  those  of  the  knee-joint,  lower  jaw. 
r  -    -  - 


*  1  Interfertebral  fibrocartilages. 
I.  Tendinous. 

13  and  14.     \a  Animal  life^  all  the  voluntary  muscles. 
MrscuLAH.    j  b  CFrgunic  life^  e.  g,  heart,  itomach.^  and  intestines* 
15.  Mrcors,  comprehending  the  gaitro-pulmonary  mucous  suriiiee,  and  genit<K 
urinary  inucons  surface, 

l(j.  Serol's,  comprehending  the  araebnoid  membrane,  pleura,  pericardium,  perito- 
nonim,  and  vaginal  coat. 

17.  Synovial. 

18.  Glanuitlar,  comprehending  the  secreting  glands  only. 

I  IK    DrRMOIU  or  I'tTANEOIfS, 

20.  EFir>KRMaiD  or  Ctrjif  ular. 
2L  Pitous  or  Hairy. 

These  different  forms  of  animal  substance  he  considers  as  the 
organic  elements^  or  proximate  principles,  to  use  the  langnagc  of 
chemistry,  into  which  animal  bodies  may  be  resolved.  These  ele- 
mentary tissues  lie  again  refers  to  two  great  orders,— one  general- 
ly distributed  and  everywhere  present,  so  as  to  form  an  integrant 
part  of  every  other  animal  substance.  To  this  order,  which  he 
termed  /general  or  generating  sgstemsy  he  referred  cellular  mem- 
brane, arterial  and  venous  tissue,  the  nerves^  and  the  exhalants  and 
absorbents.  The  substances  of  the  second  kind,  which  are  placed 
in  deterroiDate  situations,  and  confined  to  particular  regions,  con- 
sist of  the  bones,  cartilages,  fibrous  substances,  muscles,  and 
muscular  parts,  the  mucous,  serous,  and  synovial  membranes, 
glandular  organs,  the  skin  and  its  appendages,  the  nails^  hair^  &c. 
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All  the  substances  of  this  latter  order  cousist  of  a  peculiar  matter, 
by  which  they  are  distinguishedj  and  more  or  fewer  of  the  general 
tissues. 

As  the  structure  and  properties  of  the  same  elementary  tissue 
are  nearly  the  same  in  whatever  region  of  the  body  it  is  found,  or 
undergo  only  such  modifications  as  its  peculiar  use  or  local  con- 
nections rendej"  requiisite,  a  just  idea  of  the  structure  of  the  human 
body  suggests  the  propriety  of  considering  the  extent,  disposition, 
structure,  and  most  obvious  properties,  mechanical  and  vttil,  of 
each  tissue  by  itself.  The  examination  of  these  circumsUinces  con- 
stitutes the  subject  of  his  General  Anatomy,  a  work  whichj  in  ori- 
ginality of  plan,  and  general  excellence  of  performance,  notwith- 
standing occasional  defects  and  errors,  has  not  yet  been  surpassed. 

The  arrangement,  however,  of  Bichat  has  been  found  incorrect 
OP  inconvenient ;  and  various  alterations  or  modifications  of  it  have 
been  proposed  by  subsequent  autliors*  The  first  which  we  shall 
notice  is  that  proposed  by  Dupuytren  and  Richcrand,  which  has 
been  generally  esteemed  in  France  as  more  correct  and  compre- 
hensive.    It  may  be  exhibited  in  the  following  tabular  form  i— 

I.  Cklliu.ar. 


+ 


%  Vascular, 
3L  Nkrvocs, 

6«  Ml'8CCtlaii^ 

7.  EfLSCTlLB. 

8.  Mt'cuLfi. 

10.  Horny  OR  ErriiKHMAL, 

11.  PAKKNCHYMJkrOCS, 


Arterial. 

Vcnnus. 

Lymphatic* 
J  CtTcbral* 
I  Gang  liar, 

(  Fibrouit 

'■  Fi  bro  carti  lagi  n  ous* 

I  JJermoid. 


iVoluntiiry. 
Inv. 


olnntary. 


i  Pihm, 
i  Epidermal 
i  ParenchymrttoiiB. 
I  (I'lamlulnr. 


In  this  enumeration  several  important  dilferences  from  that  of 
Bichat  will  be  recogni;!cd.  It  presents  altogether  nineteen  sepa- 
rate tissues,  of  which  five  are  so  decidedly  peculiar,  that  they  do 
not  admit  of  being  associated  with  any  similarj  and  conset|uently 
form  distinct  systems  by  themselves ;  while  the  other  fourteen  are 
referred  to  the  general  heads  of  vascular,  nervous,  fibrous,  muscu- 
lar, horny,  or  parenchymatous  systems.  The  result  of  this  ar- 
nmgement  is  to  diminish  the  number  of  organic  systems  from 
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fewentj^-one  to  eleven,  one  of  whicli,  the  erectile^  comprehending  the 
IK^culiar  structure  of  the  cavernous  body,  the  clitorm,  the  nipph\ 
and  the  spleen,  i&  not  found  in  the  original  arrangement  of  Biehal^ 
but  has  been  added  by  MM.  Dupiiytren  and  Richerand, 

A  less  neat  and  elegant  arrangement  is  that  given  by  liippoly- 
tus  Cloquet,  who  admits  in  the  human  body  the  following  fifteen 
tissues:  1.  The  cellular;  2,  The  membranous;  3.  The  vascular, 
including  blood-vessels,  and  lymphatics ;  4.  Bone ;  5.  Cartilage ; 
6.  Fibro*c^rtiIage ;  7.  Ligament;  8.  Muscle;  9.  Tendon;  10. 
Aponeurosis,  or  fiiscia ;  I L  Nerve;  12*  Glandular  structure;  13* 
Follicle;  14.  Lymphatic  ganglion,  or  gland;  15,  The  Viscera, 
It  Is  evident  that  tlie  last  mentioned  term  is  greatly  too  vague,  and 
that  the  structure  which  it  is  intended  to  denote  may  be  cither 
united  with  several  of  those  already  noticed,  or  is  so  different  or 
opposite  ill  different  situations,  that  admitting  it  as  a  separate  tis- 
sue becomes  of  no  use  whatever  in  a  correct  classification. 

Not  unlike  to  the  arrangement  of  MM,  Richcraud  and  Dupuy- 
tren  ia  that  proposed  by  John  Frederic  Meckel,  who  looked  on  the 
arrangement  of  Bichat  aa  too  detailed,  and  embarrassed  with  too 
many  and  minute  distinctions.  According  to  this  anatomist,  the 
medullary  system  should  be  united  with  the  cellular ;  the  synovial 
should  be  viewed  as  a  modification  of  the  serous  system  ;  the  pilous 
and  epidermal  systems  ought  not  to  be  separated  from  the  cutane- 
ous or  dermal  i  and  even  this  last,  along  with  the  glandular  and  mu- 
cous, ought  to  be  referred  to  the  same  general  head.  Accordiitg 
to  these  principles  all  the  organized  substances  composing  the  hu- 
man body  are  referred  by  Meckel  to  the  following  ten  heads  i — 

1.  Mui  oust,  or  cellular*  6»  Fibro-cartilflginous. 

2.  Vascular.  7,  Fibrous. 

3.  Nervoui.  8.  Muscular. 

4.  Osseous.  9,  Serouf. 

5.  Carti Infill oufi.  10.  Cutaneous. 

Against  this  arrangement  Mayer,  professor  of  anatomy  at  Bonriy 
has  urged  the  following  objections : — ^That  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
sider the  scarf-skin,  or  cuticle,  and  the  hairSj  as  of  the  same  or  si* 
milar  structure  with  the  cutaneous  tissue  in  general :  that  glandu- 
lar structure  cannot  be  regarded  as  pertaining  to  the  same  order 
with  the  mucous  membranes ;  that  the  fibro-eartilages  ought  nei- 
ther in  this  iurangement  nor  in  that  of  Bichat  to  be  considered  iis 
distinct  From  cartilage ;  and  tliat  in  both  several  part^  of  the  ani- 
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inal  body  are  omitted,  or  can  have  no  convenient  place  of  refer- 
ence. Mayer  therefore  reduces  the  twenty-one  tissues  of  Bichat  to 
seven,  and  adds  an  eighth,  comprehending  the  crystalline  lens,  the 
cornea,  epidermis,  hair,  nails,  &c*  to  which  lie  gives  the  general 
name  of  iamdlar  tissue.  The  clarification  of  organic  tissues  given 
by  this  anatomist  would  stand  in  the  following  order: — ♦ 

Cornea. 


L  Laxisllar, 


Cr>'8tttlline  lens. 
Cuticle. 

Hair,  nAUfl  m  whatever  form,  u  cliiwi,  billp  hcHtf. 
Homg,  scales,  &e. 
L  Teeth- 


IL 


FlLAMlNTOUa. 

Celli;lar« 


IIL  FiBRurs. 


^    1.  C^llulur  ^ntem,  S.  Cellulosiun- 

S.  Adiposum. 
Medullare. 
Serojjum. 
Synoviaie. 
Vasculoaum, 
DeiTDodeum^ 
Mucosum. 
Structure  of  the  womb  and  re8ervoir«  of  uecretixl 
fluids,  Uterus. 

L  Hard  memhrane^        Dum  meninit,  Dura  mnter. 

2,  Ptriostexmi- 

3,  Cartilage. 

4,  Proper  membrane  of  intestinal  tube,        T.  Nervosa, 

5,  Membrane  of  synovial  capeule& 
tj,  Ijguments. 

Vaginic  tendinuco. 
Fascia. 


Cellular  ^ntem, 

'I,  Adipose  system, 

3,  Medullary  syslem, 

4.  Serous  systefti, 

5.  Synovial, 

6,  VascutaTf 
1,  Dermoid, 
8.  Mucous, 
9. 


7.  Sbeaths, 
8*  AponeurofliBi 
9.  Tt*ndon. 

10*  Neurilema. 

n.  Soft  membnme. 


Mtfninx  t4?nuifl,  Pia  mater. 


To  these  may  be  added  a  HTicai  of  parts  jierlaining  at  once  to  the  fibrous  and  Iho 
hiamentoufl  eelldar  system^  since  their  structure  presents  a  predomination  of  Hbrous 
filameota.    These  arc, 

1.  The  Sclerotic. 

2.  The  Tunica  albuginea  of  the  te»ticle. 

3b  The  Proper  tunic  of  the  *ipkH?n  and  kidneys, 

4,  The  CeUulo-fihrous  aheatli  of  conglomerate  and  conglobate 

glands. 

5.  Tlie  Corpus  cavemosum  and  C*  ipongioaum. 


IV. 
V. 


CARrtLA0rN0U8, 


1.  Lymphatic  ganglion  or  glands, 
VL  QLASUVhA%*        *2,  a.  Granular  glands,  or  those  prodded  with  excreting  diict^  the 
lacrymal  gland,  the  salivary  glandn,  the  pcuicreos,  liver, 
kidney  8» 
/0  Glandular  organs  vithout  excreting  duct,  as  the  spleen,  tby- 
mufl,  renal  capsulcsw 

These  three  forms  of  glanduUir  oj^ns  are  conaidered  by  Professor  Mayer  oa  con^^i- 
nations  of  minute  l}Tnphatica,  or  hlood- vessels,  or  both  united. 
VI L  MuacuLAH.         1,  Animal  or  voluntary. 
2.  Organic  or  involuatarj-. 


*  Sitr  nfistoIogie,avec  une  division  nouvelle  des  ^us  du  corps  humain«     Vm  le 
Dodeur  Mayer,  ?ro£  d'Anatomie  et  de  Physiologie,    Bonn,  l«lll* — Journal  de  Me- 
,4e.    Vol  XU.  193,  XI L  99. 
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Thb  arrangement,  which  is  undoubtedly  very  elaborate,  and  pcr- 
hapa  more  comprehensive  than  either  that  of  Bichat  or  any  other 
author,  is  not,  however,  quite  faultless.  It  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther the  lens  is  an  organic  body  at  all,  and  it  is  certainly  much  leas 
an  organic  substance  than  the  cornea,  with  which  it  h  arranged. 
Cellular  and  cutaneous  tissue  are  certainly  not  so  similai'  as  to  ad- 
mit of  being  referred  to  the  same  rank  :  and  the  organs  destined 
to  contain  secreted  fluids  are  so  opposite  and  difterent  in  structure^ 
that  it  appears  rather  violent  to  connect  them  in  one  group.  The 
proper  membrane  of  the  intestinal  tube  is,  according  to  the  result 
of  my  observations,  nothing  but  the  corion  of  the  villous  mem- 
brane ;  at  leiist  I  cannot  conceive  any  other  part  to  whicli  the  de- 
scription will  apply ;  and  surely  the  soft  cerebral  membrauc  {pta 
mater)  cannot  justly  be  associated  with  such  substances  as  liga- 
ments, tendonsj  or  aponcin*otic  sheaths. 

The  system  termed  glandular  by  Professor  Mayer  is  still  more 
awkwardly  situate.  For  not  only  is  it  doubtful  with  what  justice 
the  lymphatic  glands  are  associated  with  the  proper  secreting  glands, 
but  the  latter  are  themselves  much  varied  in  structure  and  anato- 
mical characters ;  and  as  to  the  old  notion  of  glandular  structure 
being  merely  an  expansion  of  vessels  arranged  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, I  fear  that  is  not  only  too  general  to  be  true^  hut  that  there  is 
no  tissue  in  the  human  body  which  might  not  be  defined  in  the 
same  manner. 

In  the  formation  of  any  arrangement  of  the  organic  tissues  of 
which  the  human  body  consists^  two  extremes  must  be  sedulously 
avoided.  First,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  diminish  too  much 
the  number  of  individual  or  distinct  tissues^  and  to  avoid  the  use- 
less and  unnatural  system  of  referring  the  several  substances  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  the  human  body  to  a  small  number 
of  general  heads*  This  was  the  error  of  the  ancient  physiologists, 
who,  from  a  wish  to  simplify  more  than  nature  admitted,  referred 
the  various  animal  substances  to  an  elementary  fibre  or  fibres, 
which  they  imagined  formed  the  basis  or  ground-work  of  the  whole^ 
animal  organization* 

The  second  extreme  which  ought  to  be  avoided  in  this  matter  is 
the  practice  of  dividing  the  substances  of  the  animal  body  into  a 
greater  number  of  distinct  kinds  and  species  than  is  convenient  or 
necessary.  Very  superficial  inspection,  indeed,  shows  that  they  are 
not  the  same  cither  in  anatomical  or  physical  characters,  or  in  che- 
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mica]  composition,  and  that  the  idea  of  considering  one  tissue  as  W 
rnoditication  of  another^  or  one  animal  eubsUmce  as  forming  or  ge« 
nerating  another,  is,  if  not  unnatural  and  iinpossible,  at  hast  much 
more  remote  from  the  truth,  than  to  consider  them  m  actually  dif- 
fering in  kind,  and  possessing  the  properlics  of  a  separate  form  of 
organized  matten  This,  therefore,  though  an  evil  in  its  way,  ib 
one  of  ranch  less  injurious  cona*?quence  than  the  former,  which,  by 
its  generalizing  spirit,  has  a  tendency  to  supersede  investigation, 
und  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  animal  tissues  as  sufficiently  esta- 
blished. This  perhaps  was  the  error  of  llichat,  if  his  arrangement 
is  chargeable  with  fault.  But  with  still  greater  justice  it  may  be 
r  «aidj  that  the  recent  attempts  at  classification,  like  the  imperfect 
'  ones  of  the  ancient  physiologists,  are  to  he  blamed  in  dirainishing 
too  much  the  number  of  separate  tissues,  and  In  delivering  arrange- 
ments, the  principles  of  which  are  more  general  and  comprehensive 
than  nature  warrants. 

It  may  indeed  be  assumed  as  a  safe  principle,  that  all  the  sub- 
stances employed  in  the  construction  of  the  animal  body,  which  arc 
not  very  obviously  alike,  may  be  considereti  as  separate  or  distinct 
proximate  principles,  till  careful  examination  sliall  show  that  they 
ought  to  be  associated  with  others.  This  inrleed  defeats  the  pur- 
pose of  classification,  which  is  useful  in  proportion  as  it  discovers 
genuine  analogies  and  general  resemblances  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  knowledge  with  facility ;  but  it  also  prevents  the 
approach  or  insinuation  of  error,  by  the  caution  with  which  it  ex- 
amines, and  the  discrimination  with  which  it  adopts. 

In  the  short  view  which  I  propose  here  to  take  of  the  organic 
tissues,  I  shall  not  adhere  scrupulously  to  either  of  those  arrange- 
ments which  I  have  already  noticed,  but  attempt  to  modify  that  of 
I  Bichat,  which  is  j>erhaps  the  least  objectionable,  by  adopting  as 
I  many  of  the  suggestions  of  his  commentators  and  followers  as  the 
nature  of  the  subject  and  personal  observation  may  seem  to  autho* 
ri^e.  In  the  course  of  this  exposition  I  shall  have  frec|uent  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  the  best  and  most  complete  commentary  that  has 
yet  appeared* — that  by  Professor  Beclard,  who  has  availed  himself 
of  the  researches  of  J.  B\  Meckel,  and  Dr  J.  Gordon  of  Edinburgh^ 
the  Prodrorao  of  Mascagni,  the  Histologie  of  Mayer,  and  the  View 
of  Bock. 

The  human  body  consists  of  solid  and  fluid  substances,  the  for- 
jBgf  ^f  which  are  organized,  and  determine  the  shape  of  the  body 
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and  its  parts.  These  organized  solida  are  Dot  in  a  strict  physical 
sense  solid  and  impenetrable.  Moat  of  them  are  soft,  compressible, 
and  elastic,  by  rea^soii  of  the  fluid  matter  contained  in  their  inter- 
stices; and  when  deprived  of  this  by  desiccation,  they  shrink  in 
various  degrees,  and  lose  both  bulk  and  weight  The  general 
ratio  of  the  titiid  to  the  solid  parts  varies  from  7  to  I ,  to  9  to  1, 
An  adult  carcass  weighing  perljaps  from  9  to  10  stones,  hiis  been 
reduced  by  desiccation  to  7^  lbs,  A  human  body  may  be  reduced 
to  nearly  the  weight  of  its  skeleton,  which  varies  from  150  ounces 
==  9§  lbs,  to  200  ounces  ^  12i  lbs. 

These  organijjed  solids  agree  in  the  possession  of  certain  gene- 
ral characters.  Their  internal  structure  consists  of  a  union  of 
solid  and  liquid  matter,  w  hich  is  observed  to  exude  in  drops  more 
or  leas  abundant  from  the  surface  of  sections.  The  solid  parts  are 
generally  arranged  in  the  form  of  collateral  lines,  sometimes  ob- 
lique, sometimes  perfectly  parallel,  sometimes  mutually  intersect- 
ing. Such  lines  are  denominated y?^rej»^  and  occnsionaWy^lmnents. 
In  other  instances  the  solids  are  observed  to  consist  of  minute  glo- 
bular or  spheroidal  particle^j  which  are  shown  by  the  microscope 
to  be  cells  or  membranous  cavities  with  a  central  nucleus,  connect- 
ed generally  by  delicate  filaments.  Most  of  these  solids  anatomists 
and  microscopical  observers  have  attempted  to  resolve  into  wliat  they 
conceive  to  be  an  ultimate  fibre  or  last  element ;  but  this  inquiry 
leads  l>eyond  the  bounds  of  strict  observation. 

Most  of  the  solids  may  be  demonstrated  to  be  penetrated  by  mi* 
nute  ramifying  tubes  or  blood-vessels,  which  traverse  their  sub- 
stance in  every  direction,  and  in  which  is  contained  t!ie  greater 
part,  perhaps  the  whole,  of  the  fluid  matter  found  in  the  solids. 
In  a  few,  in  which  ramiiying  vessels  cannot  be  positively  demon- 
strated, their  existence  is  inferred  by  analogy  from  those  in  which 
they  call.  The  filamentt>us,  fibrous,  or  globular  or  cellular  ar- 
rangement, with  the  distribution  of  arborescent  vessels,  constitutes 
organization*  The  substances  so  constructed  are  named  organized 
tissues  {teltEy  textttSy)  or  textures^  or  sinn)ly  lusum* 

The  organized  sulids  also  resemble  each  other  in  chemical  con- 
stitution. They  may  be  resolved  into  proximate  principles,  either 
the  same  or  very  closely  allied.  The  proximate  principles  most 
generally  found  are  albumen,  fibrin,  and  gelatine,  one  or  other 
of  which,  sometimes  more,  form  the  basis  of  every  tissue  of  the 
human  body.  Next  to  these  are  mucus,  and  oily  or  adipose  mat- 
ter.    Osmazome  or  extractive  matter  is  found  in  certain  tissues. 
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And  lastly,  several  saline  subsUnces,  as  phospliate  uf  lime,  ciirbo- 
nate  of  lime,  eoda,  hydroclilorate  of  soda,  are  found  in  variable 
proportions  in  most  of  them*  Of  these  priociples  albumen  and 
fibrin,  which  are  closely  allied  and  pass  bto  each  other,  are  the 
most  common  and  abundant  Osmazome,  which  h  probably  a  mo- 
dification of  fibrin,  is  less  frequent.  These  also  are  contained  in 
the  blood,  and  are  derived  from  that  fluid.  Gelatine,  though  not 
found  in  the  blood,  is  nevertheless  a  principle  of  extensive  dis- 
tribution, being  found  in  skin,  cellular  tissue,  tendon,  cartilage, 
and  bone»  These  proximate  principles  are  re&olved,  in  ultimate 
analysis,  into  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  axote,  phosphorus,  and 
sulphur.  From  the  saline  substances,  calcium,  potassium,  sodium, 
chlorine,  iron,  and  manganese  may  be  obtained. 

Mulder  maintains  the  existence  of  another  element  named  pro- 
teine,  obtained  by  a  particular  process  from  albumen*  Its  cha- 
racter is  that  it  is  a  common  element  to  albumen,  fibrin,  and  various 
of  the  elements  of  the  tissues. 

The  different  organized  solids  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  human  body  may  be  referred  to  the  following  seventeen 
simple  tissues.  Filamentous  or  cellular  tissue,  including  the  or- 
dinary cellular  membrane  and  adipose  membrane;  artery,  vein, 
W4th  their  minute  communications,  termed  capillary  vessels,  and 
the  erectile  vessels ;  lymphatic  vessel  and  gland ;  nerve,  plexus, 
and  ganglion;  brain  ;  muscle ;  white  fibrous  system,  including  li- 
gament, periosteum,  and  fascia ;  yellow  fibrous  system,  including 
the  yellow  ligaments,  &c. ;  bone  and  tooth ;  gristle  or  cartilage  ; 
fibro-cartilage;  skin;  mucous  membrane  ;  serous  membrane ;  sy- 
novial membrane ;  compound  membranes,  for  instance  the  fibro- 
mucoiis,  and  fibro-serous ;  and  lastly,  the  peculiar  matter  which 
forms  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  the  female  breast,  the  testicle,  and 
other  organs  termed  glands.  To  these  may  be  added  the  compound 
textures  or  organs;  in  which  two  or  more  simple  textures  are 
united ;  as  the  heart  and  lungs ;  the  larjTix  ;  the  stomach,  duodenum^ 
and  alimentary  canal ;  the  bladder,  prostate  gland,  and  penis ; 
and  the  female  organs  of  generation,  as  the  uterujs,  ovaries.  Fal- 
lopian tubes,  and  vagina  with  appendages. 

These  tissues  may  be  distinguished  into  orders,  according  to  the 
mode  of  their  distribution  in  the  animal  frame.  Several,  for  in- 
stance filamentous  tissue,  artery  and  vein,  lymphatic  vessel,  and 
Ottrvct  are  most  extensively  distributed,  and  enter  into  the  compo* 
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sition  of  all  the  other  simple  tissues.  To  these,  therefore,  which 
are  named  by  Bichat  general  or  generating  systems,  the  character 
of  textures  of  distribution  may  be  applied.  A  second  order,  con- 
sisting of  substances  confined  to  particular  regions  and  organs,  and 
placed  in  determinate  situations,  viz.  brain,  muscle,  white  fibrous 
system,  yellow  fibrous  system,  bone,  cartilage,  fibro-cartilage,  and 
gland,  may  be  denominated  particular  tissues.  To  a  third  order, 
consisting  of  substances  which  assume  the  form  of  a  thin  mem- 
brane, expanded  over  many  different  tissues  and  organs,  may  be 
referred  skin,  mucous  membrane,  serous  membrane,  and  synovial 
membrane,  under  the  denomination  of  enveloping  tissues.  It  may 
indeed  be  objected,  that  the  circumstance  of  mechanical  disposition 
is  insufficient  to  communicate  a  distinctive  or  appropriate  character, 
and  several  of  the  tissues  referred  to  the  second  head,  e.  g.  fascia^ 
must,  on  this  principle,  be  referred  to  the  third.  The  objection  is 
not  unreasonable.  But  it  may  be  answered,  that  it  is  almost  vain  to 
expect  an  arrangement  entirely  faultless ;  and  the  present  is  con- 
venient in  being  on  the  whole  more  natural,  and  therefore  more 
easily  remembered,  than  any  other.  A  distinct  idea  of  it  may  be 
formed  from  the  following  tabular  view. 

1  Filamentous  Tissue. 
Artery. 
Vein. 
L3rmphatic  VesseL 
Nerve. 
'  Brain. 


General 

or 

Common 

Tissues. 


I  Capillary  Vessel 


Particular 
Tissues. 


Enveloping 
Tissues. 


Compound 
Organs. 


C  Ligament 
<  Periosteum.' 
C  Fascia. 

!  Yellow  Ligaments. 
Ligamentum  Nuche. 
Tooth. 


Muscle. 
White  Fibre. 

Yellow  Fibre. 

Bone. 

Cartilage. 

Fibro-Cartilage. 

Gland. 

Skin. 

Mucous  Membrane. 

Serous  Membrane. 

Synovial  Membrane. 

( Tongue,       (Esophagus, 
Oi^gans  of  Digestion.        <      Stomach,  Duodenum, 

r      Ileum,  and  Colon. 
Organs    of   Respiration     Larynx,  Trachea,  Limgs, 


and  Circulation. 
Organs  of  Urinary  Ex- 
cretion and  Reproduc- 
tion. 

Organs  of  Sensation. 


and  Heart. 
Ureter,  Bladder,  Penis, 

&c    Uterus,  Ovaries, 

Fallopian  Tubes. 
Eye  ;  Nasal    Passages  ; 

Eaf  ;    Tongue,     and 

Palate. 

B 
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CHAPTER  IL 


THE  FLUIDH  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 


Section  I. 


The  Bolid  or  organised  textures  contain  fluids,  some  for  pur- 
poses within  tbe  sj'stem^,  others  dcstineil  to  be  expelled  from  it,  I 
shall  give  a  short  account  of  the  characters  and  properties  of  the 
principal  fltiiils  of  tlie  body,  preparatory  to  a  view  of  their  morbid 
states* 

The  fluids  of  the  animal  body  are  various,  but  may  be  distin- 
guished into  three  sorts;  the  circulating  nutritious  fluid  named 
the  hlood>  the  fluids  which  are  incessantly  mixed  with  the  blood  for 
its  renewal,  and  tliose  which  are  separated  from  it  by  secretion. 

The  blood  is  well  known  to  be  a  yiscid  liquid,  of  red  colour, 
peculiar  odour^  and  saline j  sotuething  nauseous  taste.  Its  tempe- 
rature in  the  living  body  is  about  97° ;  its  specific  gravity  is  about 
105  to  water  as  100,  Its  quantity  is  in  the  adult  considerable, 
varying  from  8  or  10  to  80  or  100  pounds ;  the  average  is  about 
30  pounds. 

According  to  the  results  of  microscopic  observation,  it  consists 
of  red  particles  suspended  in  a  seroiLS  or  sero-albuminous  fluid- 
On  the  shape  of  these  red  particles  various  opinions  have  been  main- 
tained. Generally  represented  as  globular^  Hewson  describes  them 
as  flattened  spheroids,  or  lenticuJar  bodies,  a  view  which  is  con- 
firmed by  the  observations  of  Prevost  and  Dumas,  Beclard,  of 
Ilodgkio  and  Lister,  and  Mr  Wharton  Jones.  The  opinion  of  i 
Home  and  Young,  that  tlie  flattening  of  these  globules  is  a  process 
posterior  to  the  discharge  of  the  fluid;,  is  not  inn)robablc-  These 
particles  have  since  the  time  of  Hewson  been  almost  universally 
represented  as  consisting  of  a  central  transparent  whitish  globule, 
inclosed  in  a  red  translucent  vesicle,  which  gives  them  the  shape  of 
an  oblate  spheroid.  In  man  and  the  mammalia  they  are  circular 
discs,  often  with  a  de]>re8siou  on  the  sides.  The  diameter  of  these 
particles  is  estimated,  by  the  subdivided  scale  of  Kater,  the  mi- 
crometer of  WoUaston,  and  the  erloracter  of  Young,  at  j^sou,  and 
by  the  common  micrometer,  at  ^/^^  of  an  inch,  {PkiL  Trans.) 
Mr  Gulliver  estimates  the  average  thickness  of  the  human  blood- 
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corpuscle  at  xal^ic^^li  1^^^^  of  an  English  inrh^  and  the  diameter  at 
SJ0  5-  This  description  applies  to  the  blood  circulating  in  the  ves^ 
eels. 

The  flattening  of  the  corpuscles  is  greatest  in  reptiles,  amphibia, 
and  fohcs ;  and  it  Ib  most  remarkable  in  the  salamander.  In  birds 
the  red  globules  are  flattened,  but  in  lees  degree  than  in  the  am- 
phibia* 

The  red  particles  are  largest  io  the  amphibia*  In  birds,  rep- 
tiles, and  fishes  they  are  smaller.  In  mammalia  they  are  smalleat. 
(Gulliver  apud  Ilewson,  p.  236/) 

Discharged  from  the  vessels,  it  exhales,  during  the  process  of 
cooling,  a  thin  watery  vapour,  consisting  of  water  suspending  ani- 
mal matter  capable  of  impressing  the  sense  of  smell,  and  under- 
going deaiTO position.  During  the  same  space  it  is  observed  to  be 
converted  into  a  firm  mass^  which,  though  still  soft  and  elastic,  is 
entirely  void  of  fluidity.  As  this  process  advances,  a  thin  watery 
fluid,  straw-coloured,  not  perfectly  transparent^  is  observed  to  ex- 
ude from  every  part  of  the  solid  mass,  which  also  diminishes  in 
size,  till  at  length  it  is  found  floating  like  a  tolerably  thick  cake  in 
the  thin  watery  fluid.  The  thick  solid  mass  is  named  the  clot  or 
coofftdum  i  the  wat-ery  fluid  is  denominated  serum  ;  and  the  process 
of  the  separation,  which  is  spontaneous,  is  termed  coagulation.  The 
blood  at  the  same  time  is  said  to  discharge  carbonic  acid. 

The  clot,  if  divided  and  washed  in  water  often  changed,  or  in 
alcohol  or  oijua  potiusfp^  may  be  deprived  of  its  red  colour,  and 
made  to  assume  a  gi'ay  or  bluish-white  tint  This  gray  mass, 
which  is  tough,  coherent,  opaque,  and  more  or  less  dense,  homo- 
geneous, but  void  of  traces  of  organic  structure,  consists  chiefly  of 
albumen  or  fibrin,  or  a  sulistance  partaking  of  several  of  the  cha- 
racters of  both*  To  this  substance  the  blood  owes  its  viscidity  and 
its  property  of  spontaneous  coagulation  ;  and  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  resemblance  to  the  lymph  or  alhuralnous  fluid  which  is  effused 
from  wounds  and  inflamed  surfaces,  and  to  the  fibrin  of  muscle,  and 
the  albumen  of  many  of  tiie  tissues,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
vital  and  nutritious  ]mrt  of  that  fluid.  It  is  a  mistake,  neverthe- 
less, to  assert,  as  is  done  by  Beclard  and  others,  that  this  substance 
presents  to  the  microscope  the  aspect  and  structure  of  muscular 
fibre.  Its  aspect  is  by  no  means  so  regular  as  this,  nor  can  its  par- 
ticles be  said  to  present  traces  of  organic  structure  or  arrangeraenL 

The  red  matter  removed  by  washing  is  a  mixture  of  serum,  of 
globules,  and  of  a  peculiar  colouiing  matter.     ^^lodern  chemijitry 
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shows  that  the  latter  is  a  particular  substance,  insoluble  iu  water, 
but  EFUScepUble  of  suspengiuii  in  it  to  an  extreme  extent,  and  con- 
sisting of  animal  matter  combined  with  peroxide  of  iron.  It  is 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  zoohmattne,  l)ei>rived  of  this,  the 
globules  are  estimated  by  Bauer  at  ^nlio  "^'f  a"  hicli  in  diameter. 

The  serum,  with  the  tast^  and  odour  of  the  blood,  rather  alka- 
line, coagulates  at  162**  F.  or  on  the  addition  of  acids,  nitrate  of 
silver,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  and  then  resembles  l>oiled  white  of 
egg.  The  coagulated  matter  is  albumen ;  and  a  little  water  con- 
taining soda  and  sidts  of  soda  may  be  separated*  It  is  a  remark- 
able difference  between  this  albumen,  which  is  suspended  ia  the 
serum,  and  that  which  constitutes  the  clot,  that  while  the  former 
requirea  beat  as  a  re-agent,  the  latter  assumes  the  solid  form  spon- 
taneously. 

The  proportion  of  serum  to  clot  varies  in  different  animals,  in 
different  individuals,  and  in  different  states  of  the  system,  healthy 
and  morbid. 

In  the  human  body  a  quantity  of  five  ounces  of  blood  usually  fur- 
nishes about  one  ounce  and  two  drachms,  or  one  ounce  and  four 
drachms  of  serum.  In  inflammatory  diseases  the  amount  of  the  se- 
rum is  usually  increased.  Thus  in  acute  rheumatism  and  in  pneu- 
monia, if  the  huffy  coat  be  tliick  and  strong,  the  serum  afforded  by 
five  ounces  amounts  to  one  ounce  and  six  drachms,  or  two  ounces. 
In  fever,  again,  the  proportion  of  serum  is  diminished.  Thus  five 
ounces  of  blood  will  afford  not  more  than  one  ounce,  or  only  six 
drachms  of  serum^  At  advanced  periods  of  the  disease,  for  in- 
stance after  the  first  eight  days  or  towards  the  close  of  the  tirst  sep- 
tenary period,  the  serum  afforded  by  five  ounces  is  not  more  than 
six  or  four  drachms ;  and  in  some  instances  it  is  about  three  di'achms 
or  two  drachms,  or  not  more  than  one  and  a  halt 

In  tht^e  circumatanees  the  clot  is  less  firm  than  usual,  and  is 
loose  and  flabby. 

In  purpura  most  commonly  no  serum  is  separated ;  and  the  dot 
appears  alone  as  a  mass  of  gelatinised  blood  imperfectly  coagulated* 

These  phenomena  depend  on  the  degree  of  the  coagulating 
power ;  and  they  may  be  taken  to  measure  its  force.  Thus  in  the 
healthy  state,  and  in  certain  inflammatory  diseases,  the  coagulating 
power  is  greatest  In  fever  the  coagulating  power  is  weakened  in 
proportion  as  the  disease  advances.  And  in  purpura  and  at  the 
close  of  fever  the  coagidating  power  is  very  nearly  nulL 

This,  however,  is  merely  the  relation  of  the  scrum  to  the  clot^ 
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when  under  sponUineous  coagulation.  After  this  is  cotDplet^id,  the 
clot  still  retains  so  tnucli  serum,  that  it  must  be  eubjected  to  re- 
peated pressure,  or  to  evaporation,  or  both,  before  the  clot  can  be 
olitaineJ  in  a  solid  and  dry  Btate,  quite  free  from  serum.  When  this 
has  been  done,  it  Is  found  that  the  sj>outaueou»ly  eoagulabic  i>art 
of  the  blood  is  always  much  less  than  the  fluid  part ;  in  other  words, 
that  it  is  in  the  ratio  of  minority  to  the  serum,  or  numerically  in 
the  ratio  of  1 3  to  87  in  1 00  parts  of  blood- 
Liquid  fibrin,  or  the  spontaneously  coagulahle  part  of  the  bloody 
is  most  abundant  in  warm-blootled  animals  ;  ami  among  these  it  is 
more  abundant  in  the  blood  of  birds  than  in  that  of  the  uiammalia. 
In  fishes  it  is  very  scanty  ;  and  it  is  sparing  also  in  the  blood  of  the 
reptile  family.  In  fishes  and  reptiles  it  is  more  in  the  form  of  a 
liquid  gore,  viscid  and  semifluid,  but  scarcely  coagulating,  than  in 
that  of  blood. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  frogs  the  blood  does  not  coagu- 
late on  exposure  of  the  vessels  to  air,  as  it  does  in  the  mammalia* 
This  must  be  owing  either  to  the  blood  of  these  animals  containing 
a  much  smaller  proportion  of  fibrin  than  that  of  the  matnmalia,  or 
the  fibrin  havhig  much  less  coagulating  power.  In  either  case  it 
comes  to  the  same  result. 

This  has  been  supposed  by  De  Saissy  and  others  to  bear  some 
relation  to  the  state  of  respiration  in  these  several  classes ;  and  the 
idea  seems  accordant  with  the  facts.  In  birds  the  function  of  re- 
spiration is  most  fully  developed.  In  reptiles  and  fishes  it  is  very 
imperfectly  developed. 

When  blood  drawn  from  the  veins  of  a  person  labouring  under 
acute  rheumatism  and  other  inflammatory  diseases  is  undergoing 
coagidation  in  a  glass  vessel,  a  colourless  fluid  may  be  perceived 
round  the  edge  of  the  surface  ;  and  after  an  interval  of  four  or  five 
minutes,  a  bluish  appearance  is  observed,  forming  an  upper  layer 
of  the  blood,  in  consequence  of  the  subsidence  of  the  red  particles 
to  a  certain  distance  below  the  surface,  and  the  clear  liquor  being 
left  between  the  place  of  the  red  particles  and  the  edge  of  the  ves- 
sel. This  liquid  may  be  collected  by  a  spoon  and  placed  in  another 
vessel,  where  it  is  first  clear,  though  opalescent^  viscid,  and  homo- 
geneous. After  some  time,  however,  it  undergoes  sejiaration  into 
two  parts;  one  coagulated,  the  other  fluid.  The  coagulated  part  is 
the  fibrin  of  the  blood  or  that  which  is  spontaneously  coagulahle ; 
the  fluid  part  the  serum.  The  opalescent  liquor  has  been  named 
iiqfwr  sanguinis^  (Babington.) 
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GmeUn,  Chevreul,  and  Lecanu  obtained  from  the  blood  gtearine 
and  elaine* 

The  colour  of  the  blood  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  eystem. 
In  the  left  auricle,  ventricle,  and  arterial  trunks  generally,  its  co- 
lour is  bright  scarlet,  a  tint  which  it  losers  in  the  capillary  vessels* 
In  the  veins,  venous  trunks,  right  auricle,  right  ventricle,  and  pul- 
monary artery,  its  colour  is  a  dark  or  purple-red,  or  modena,  Aa 
it  moves  from  the  trunk  and  branches  through  the  minute  divisions 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  it  gradually  parts  with  this  tint;  and  in 
the  braoches  of  the  pulmonary  veins  it  is  found  to  have  acquired 
the  bright  scarlet  colour  which  it  has  in  the  left  auricle,  ventricle^ 
and  aorta.  Hence  the  raoiiena  or  dark-coloured  blood  is  distlij- 
guished  as  venous,  or  proper  to  the  veins ;  and  the  bright  red  or 
scarlet-coloured  as  proper  to  the  arteries. 

In  the  foetus,  the  blood  con  tides  little  coiigulable  matter ;  and 
this  principle  is  entirely  wanting  in  tlie  blood  of  the  menstrual  die*- 
charge. 

The  fluids  received  by  the  blood  are  chyle  and  lymph.  Chyle 
is  derived  from  chyme,  a  gray  pulpy  substance,  formed  from  the 
alimentary  mass  in  the  stomach  and  duodenum.  Detaclied  from 
this  substance,  and  received  by  the  chylifcrous  tubeSj  it  is  whitish 
and  scarcely  c<>agidable.  In  the  mciMznteric  glands  it  becomes 
more  coagulable,  and  assumes  a  rose  colour.  I.<astly,  in  the  thoracic 
duet,  and  before  joining  the  mass  of  blood.,  it  is  distinctly  n>se-co- 
loured*  coagulable,  aud  globular  in  its  particles.  In  the  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  it  appears  to  become  perfect  blood.  Lymph 
is  a  colourless,  viscid,  albuminous  fluid,  ioi[K!rfet:tly  known. 

Of  the  fluids  separated  from  the  blood,  all  cannot  be  said  to  be- 
long to  the  animal  body.  Several,  for  instance  the  perspired  fluid 
of  the  skin  and  lungs,  the  fluid  of  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  fol- 
licles, and  the  urine,  become,  after  secretion^  foreign  to  the  body, 
and  require  to  be  removed.  Those  belonging  to  the  body  are  such 
as  are  prej>ajcd  for  some  purpose  within  it,  and  after  this  are  either 
re»absorbed,  or,  being  decomposetl,  are  expelled.  Of  the  former 
Idndf  fat,  serum  of  ^ie^ous  membranes,  and  synovia^  aflbrd  examples. 
To  the  latter  description  belong  tears,  saliva,  }>ancreatic  fluid,  bile, 
the  seminal  fluid  of  the  male,  and  the  milk  of  the  female,  alt  of 
which  are  the  result  of  a  distinct  glandular  secretion  for  a  specific 
pur|mse,  after  wliich  they  are  expelled  from  the  economy. 

The  urine,  though  al^^o  the  result  of  glandular  secretion,  is  ne- 
vertlkeless  exempt  from  this  rule,  and  though  separated  from  arterial 
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blood,  is  forthwith  elimiDated*  Its  chief  purpose  seems  to  be  to  afford 
a  convenient  vehicle  for  ridding  the  system  of  superHuoiis  azote,  and 
to  maiataln  the  due  proportion  between  tliis  and  the  other  ultimate 
principles,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  The  fluidjs  which  fulfil 
a  puTfJose  in  the  economy  are  regarded  as  secretory,  and  are  re- 
markable for  a  predominance  of  alkali ;  those  which  do  not,  are 
excrementitial,  and  are  generally  .acid* 

Bile,  the  secreted  product  of  the  liver,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
choleate  of  soda  with  taurine  ;  both  containing  sulphur. 

Urine  may  be  i^egarded  as  urea  saspunded  or  dissolved  in  water. 
Urea  is  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  element  of  the  secretion. 
It  contains  also  a  little  uric  acid,  which  is  probably  produced  from 
the  urea,  as  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  he  a  constituent  of  healthy 
urine.  The  other  ingredients  are  saline  matters  common  to  the 
blood  and  the  urine,  or  complementiiry  between  these  fluids. 

The  density  of  healthy  urine  varies  from  1015  to  1033,  water 
being  as  1000;  and  the  average,  as  determined  from  the  examina- 
tion of  the  imne  in  fifty  instances  of  persona  in  good  health,  is  at 
the  highest  1.026,  and  at  the  lowest  1017.  The  general  average, 
therefore,  amounts  to  1022.  If  it  be  stated  between  1022  and  1026 
it  cannot  be  far  wrong.  This  is  understood  while  the  quantity  dis- 
charged daily  is  from  45  to  53  ounces,  which  is  about  the  general 
average  in  healthy  individuals  who  consume  liquids  at  the  ordinary 
rate. 

This  density  above  that  of  water  urine  owes  to  the  presence  ol 
urea  and  saline  matters.  If  the  urea  and  saline  matters  be  in- 
creased, the  density  of  the  urine  is  increased  ;  and  if  they  he  di- 
minished, the  density  of  the  urhie  is  also  diminished. 

It  may  be  here  observed  that  urea  is  the  form  which  the  elemcntxS 
of  the  fibro-alburainous  parts  of  the  blood  assume  after  these  fibro- 
albuininous  have  been  employed  in  rej^airing  the  waste  of  the 
tissues.  If  we  compare  the  proximate  chemical  principles  of  al- 
bumen with  those  of  urea,  we  shall  see  that  the  Utter  are  the  com- 
plement of  the  former.     Thus 

Hydrogen.     Carbon.         Oxygen,  Aicole. 

Albumen  consUte  of  7.77  50.00  26M  16.55 

Vn-d  LonsisU  uf  .         6,06  20.01}  2{i.6€  46.6f» 

Thus  while  albumen  and  urea  contain  the  same  proportion  of  oxy- 
gen, the  former  contains  one-seventh  more  hydrogen,  three-fifths 
more  carbon,  and  one -third  less  azote.  It  is  known  that  the  forrner 
proportions  are  employed  in  rejmiring  the  waste  of  the  albuminous 
tissues,  especially  the  muscular  system^  and  while  carbon  and  oxy- 
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gen*^are  discharged  by  the  lungs,  and  carbon,  oxygen*  and  hydro- 
gen by  the  liver,  the  large  superfluons  portion  of  nitrogen  not  re- 
quired is  left  in  the  form  of  urea,  to  j>a^  through  the  blood,  and 
by  means  of  the  kidneys  to  be  expelled  from  the  system. 

In  the  healthy  state  urine  is  always  acid  when  discharged.     It  is 

prone,  however,  to  undergo  the  putrefactive  decomposition ;  and 

then  its  aeld  reaction  dlsappe^irs,  and  it  becomes  alkaline.     This 

K  change  is  much  favoured  if  not  wholly  oceai-ioued  by  the  presence 

■  of  mucuB,  purulent  matter,  or  other  azotizcd  substances ;  for  if  the 
urine  be  filtered  so  iis  to  remove  theae  subataucesi  and  placed  in  a 

K  close  vessel,  secluded  from  the  air,  it  may  be  preserved  for  a  long 

■  time  without  undergoing  change  or  presenting  any  odour  indicate 
ing  the  presence  of  decomposition. 

■  Section  IL 

A.  The  raorliid  states  of  the  blood  are  mostly,  if  not  all,  connect 
with  morbid  states  of  the  system  at  large,  of  the  organs  of  respiration, 
or  the  organs  of  secretion.     The  most  im|K)r{ant  are  the  following, 

1 .  In  diseases  of  plethora  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  blood  is 
more  abundant  than  ujsual  in  quantity,  and  tbat  its  fibrine*  is  in* 
creased  in  proportion.     The  first  point  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 

r  mine.  The  fibrine,  however,  is  not  increased.  The  red  globules 
are  stated  by  Andral  to  be  the  only  element  in  which  an  increase 
actually  takes  place.  In  31  blood  lettings  he  found  for  the  medium 
the  cypher  141  in  1000,  127  in  1000  being  the  average  of  bcaUh; 
for  the  minimum,  131  ;  and  for  the  maximum,  154.  There  is,  in 
short;  in  the  blood  of  the  plethoric  an  increased  amount  of  red  glo- 
bules, and  a  great  deal  less  water  tlian  the  average. 

2.  In  chlorosis,  dyspeptic  and  otlier  diseases  in  which  the  leading 
character  is  anc^mia^  the  red  globules  are  diminished  in  propor- 
tion. Andral  found,  as  the  medium  of  the  cypher  for  the  globides 
in  fifteen  cases  of  incipient  amemia,  tbe  number  109,  and  in  twenty- 
four  cases  of  confirmed  an^miaj  the  number  65,     In  spontimeous 

■  anaemia,  mild  or  violent,  the  globules  alone  are  diminished',  the 
M    fibrine  and  the  albumen  of  the  serum  preserving  their  normal  pro- 
portion.    In  hemorrhagic  anaemia,  at  first  the  globules  only  are 

■  diminished.     But  if  tlie  morbid  condition  continue,  the  fibrine  and 

■  the  albumen  of  the  serum  are  also  diminished.     There  is  a  form  of 
B    anaemia  which  may  be  called  toriCf  as  it  depends  on  the  influence 

of  the  mineral  poisons.     In  that  from  lead,  Andral  fiud,s  tbat  the 
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red  globules  are  as  much  diminished  as  in  spontancouB  an^piuia, 
white  the  tibrine  and  albumen  preserve  their  normal  proportions* 

In  chlorosis  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  blood  is  occasionally 
bufiy.  This  Audral  ascribes  to  the  circumstance,  that  in  these  , 
patients,  while  the  blood  loses  it^i  colouring  matter,  it  preserves  all 
its  tibrine.  It  must  be  observed,  nevertheless,  that  in  many  chlo- 
rotic  patients,  processes  are  present  which  give  the  blood  the  ten- 
dency to  tlie  huffy  coat 

It  is  ako  to  be  observed  that  in  renal  dropsy  ofttimes,  wliile  the 
blood  is  deteriorated  by  diminution  of  red  particles,  and  while  the 
patient  is  pale  and  dropsical,  yet  blood  if  drawn  presents  the  buffy 
coat  This  merely  shows  that  the  blood  is  altogether  in  an  nana-  . 
tural  and  probably  diseased  contlition.  The  textures  are  unable 
to  take  from  it  the  fibrine  which  they  do  in  the  healthy  state,  and 
hence  this  fibrine  remains  ready  to  be  separated  in  the  form  of 
buify  coat. 

3.  State  of  the  blood  in  injiamma  tori/ diseases. — In  inflammation  the 
blood  assumes  the  property  of  tbrming  what  is  calle<l  the  huffy  coat, 
(tunica  coriacea).  This  consists  in  the  clot  presenting  at  its  surface  a 
covering  variable  in  thickness,  whitish-grey  in  colour,  and  of  con- 
siderable toughness.  In  the  slightest  degree  it  is  very  thin,  and  a 
mere  pellicle.  In  more  considerable  degrees  of  inflammation,  it  is 
thicker,  as  thick  as  a  shilling  or  a  half-crown  piece,  and  firm  and  te- 
nacious. In  the  most  intense  degree,  it  is  as  thick  as  a  crown  piece 
or  a  penny  piece  ;  extremely  tirm,  hollow  on  the  top  and  elevated 
at  the  edges ;  and  being  contracted  from  the  circumference  to  the 
centre,  it  is  much  cupped*  This  condition  of  the  blood  is  most 
common  in  acute  rheumatism,  jmeumonia,  pleurisy,  peritonitis,  he- 
patitis^ disease  of  the  kidney,  the  early  stage  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, and  similar  disorders.  It  is  also  observed  during  preg. 
nancy. 

The  cause  of  the  bufly  coat  has  been  a  subject  of  great  inquiry  ; 
but  regarding  it  little  is  ascertiiined.  It  may  often  be  observed  in 
the  act  of  formati^m,  by  the  surface  of  the  blood  drawn,  as  it  is  co- 
agulating, assuming  a  peculiar  bluish  colour,  which  is  evidently 
dependent  on  the  iiip/or  sanguinis  undergoing  spoottmeous  coagu- 
lation, while  the  red  part  of  the  blood  subsides  from  it.  In  gene- 
ral the  blood  coagulates  more  slowly  in  inflammatory  diseastis  than 
in  the  healthy  state.  But  the  rate  of  the  diminution  does  not  cor- 
respond to  the  amount  of  the  bufly  coat.  If,  however,  we  bear  this 
fact  in  remembrance,  that  when  it  takes  place  as  in  inflammatory 
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diseases  and  in  pregnancy,  there  is  in  the  vessels  of  some  fmrt  of 
the  body  a  process  of  sejmrating  fibrin  or  iluid  fibrin  in  the  shape 
of  lymph,  which  afterwards  undergoes  spontaneons  coagulation,  it 
,  may  be  regarded  as  most  probable,  thatj  while  the  process  of  nor*  - 
llDal  nutrition,,  that  Is,  deposition  of  iluid  ilbriu  in  the  different  texJ 
tures  and  organs,  is  suspended  or  diminished,  the  albuminous  mat* 
ter  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  this  process  is  left  free  hi  the 
blood,  and  therefore  is  found  in  that  fluid. 

Buffy  blood  is  less  thick  than  healthy  blood;  but  its  ii^jtior  san^ 
ffuinis  contains  more  tibrin.  The  red  globules  are  very  numerous, 
and  they  are  aggregated  rapidly  and  closely,  (W.  Jones,  Ed.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Jour  nab  Ix.) 

Tu  fever,  and  especially  in  typhous  fever,  the  blood  loses  part  of 
its  spontaneously  coagulating  proj)erty.  The  serum  is  diminished 
in  quantity,  or  rather  is  not  sepai-ated  from  the  clot,  which  is  loose, 
flaccid,  and  commonly  dark-coloured,  and  as  it  were  semifluid, 

4.  Oil  in  the  blood, — In  certain  states  of  the  system  the  serum  is 
.  observed  to  be  turbid,  opalescent  in  colour,  and  not  unlike  milk, 
^  The  clot  is  then  in  general  of  a  peculiar  pink  colour,  whether  from 

some  intrinsic  change,  or  the  optical  effect  of  the  milky  serum. 
This  state  of  the  serum  is  owing  to  its  being  mixed  with  fatty  mat- 
ter, or  rather  oil.     If  serum  of  this  kind  be  agitated  in  a  phial  with 
a  quantity  of  sulphuric  etlier,  the  latter  dissolves  the  oil,  which 
Lis  after  some  time  found  floating  in  the  form  of  a  clear  yellow  oil 
Ion  the  surface  of  the  serum,  which  is  then  clear  and  of  its  usual 
Icharacters.      The  oil  may  be  then  withdrawn  by  the  pipette  or 
poured  off,  and  is  found  to  leave  on  paper  an  oleaginous  stain. 

This  state  of  the  blood,  wbieh  was  originally  observed  by  Tul- 
pius,  Schenke,  Morgagni,  and  Hewson  and  several  of  his  friends,* 
and  afterwards  by  Dr  Traill,  Dr  Ziegler,  and  Dr  Christison,  tiikes 
place  in  various  wasting  diseases,  and  is  often  observed  in  granular 
degeneration  of  the  kidney.  The  oil  appears  to  be  mixed  with  the 
L  serum  in  the  form  of  an  emnlsion.  It  is  most  usiul  in  corpulent 
I  persons;  and  appears  especially,  or  has  been  noticed  mostly,  when 
they  are  attacked  by  disease.  It  ia  connected  also  with  an  im- 
perfect state  of  digestion* 

5.  In  jaundice  and  various  diseases  of  the  liver,  even  in  inflamma- 
tion of  the  liver  aflecting  the  lower  surface  of  the  organ  and  the 

•  Experimental  Inqttiriea,  Part  tho  First,  conttumng  an  Inquiry  into  the  Prnpertie^ 
of  the  Bloodf  irith  Elemwrkii  on  some  uf  its  Morbid  App&nnmcm,  3U  Edition^  By 
WlUiaoi  tliiinon,  F.  R*S.     Lon^lon,  17B0.     Pp.  IdL 
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vicinity  of  the  capeule  of  Glisson,  the  serom  occaaoiudly  preaeDts  ^ 
a  considerable  proportion  of  bile.     It  is  then  of  a  pale  green  coloor ; 
and  on  the  ad(Ution  of  hydrochloric  add,  it  undergoes  immediate 
coagulation,  with  the  formation  of  a  bright  grass-green  preci|Htate. 

6.  Urea  is  found  in  the  blood  in  instances  of  granular  disuse  of 
the  kidney,  and  those  cerebral  and  urinary  aflkctioos  in  which  the 
secretion  of  the  kidneys  is  suspended  or  suppressed.  It  may  be  de- 
tached from  the  serum  by  treating  the  latter  with  nitric  add,  when 
crystals  of  nitrate  of  urea  are  fomuL 

7.  Purulent  matter  is  found  in  the  Uood  in  certain  Hi#e<i#ffi  in 
which  suppuration  is  going  on  at  the  internal  surfiMX  of  a  membrane 
or  in  the  interior  of  an  organ.  The  most  usual  preceding  state, 
however,  is  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  a  vein  or  veins,  and 
tiie  secondary  effects  thence  resulting,  especially  suppuration  with- 
in one  of  the  joints.  If  the  blood  in  cases  of  this  kind  be  inspect- 
ed under  the  microscrope,  it  is  observed  to  present  globules  of  puru* 
lent  matter.  In  certain  forms  of  disease  of  the  spleen,  purulent 
matter  is  found  mixed  with  the  blood  in  the  veins  after  death,  to 
which  this  state  leads. 

R  Of  chyle  and  lymph  the  morlnd  statesare  too  little  known  to 
speak  of  them  with  certainty. 

C.  Of  tile  morbid  changes  of  bile  also  very  little  is  known. 
During  the  process  of  digestion  it  is  decomposed ;  at  least  in  the 
healthy  state  it  is  never  seen  pure  in  the  intestinal  discharges. 

The  bile  'is  liable  to  be  formed  into  concretions  or  gall-stones, 
varying  in  size.  When  small  these  sre  numerous ;  when  large 
there  may  be  only  one  or  at  most  twa  A  large  sized  gall-stone 
is  one  that  is  one  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  These  bodies  coriiost 
of  inspissated  Inle,  cholesterine,  and  colouring  matter. 

D.  The  morbid  states  of  the  urine  are  manifold.  They  may  be 
referred  to  the  following  heads.  1.  Increase  in  the  proportion  of 
nitrogenous  matter,  e.  ff.  urea  increased  in  quantity  generally  with 
formation  of  uric  add;  2.  Diminished  cohesion  of  elCToents  of  urea ; 
3.  Increase  in  saline  matter;  and  4.  By  the  presence  of  new  sub- 
stances^  as  albumen,  purulent  matter,  sugar,  &c. 

1.  Hie  first  and  most  usual  is  excess  of  urea,  generally  with  uric 
add.  The  urine,  if  allowed  to  evaporate  in  a  watch-glass,  one  or 
two  drops  of  nitric  add  having  been  previously  poured  cm  it,  pre- 
sents in  no  long  time  crystals  of  nitrate  of  urea.  At  the  same  time 
uric  add  is  usually  deposited  from  the  urine. 

2.  Anotiier  form  of  disorder  condsts  in  tbeformatkm  cf  urate  of 
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ammonia.     The  uric  ackl  being  formed  in  the  urine  as  in  tlie  \i\stf 
case,  it  is  pruLable  that  part  of  the  urea  itself  is  decomposed,  the 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen  combining  to  form  ammonia.     Thb  takes 
place  in  birds  and  serjvents  at  all  times,  and  carnivorous  aniinala 
and  the  human  body  when  living  mostly  on  animal  food. 

3.  A  form  more  intense  still  h  denoted  by  the  formation  of  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  when  this  pro- 
duct appears,  it  is  the  result  of  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of 
the  urea ;  the  c-arbon  and  oxygen  forming  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen  ammonia. 

4.  A  form  still  difFL^rent  is  indicated  by  the  formation  of  phosphate 
of  ammonia  and  magnesia.  The  causes  and  the  mechanism  of  tbidi 
production  are  not  well  known.  It  is  only  known  that  it  takes 
place  most  readily  under  a  state  of  tlie  system  of  impaired  strength ; 
that  the  urine  is  either  not  acid  or  speedily  becomes  alcaline ;  and 
that  the  urine  is  most  prone  to  the  putrefactive  decomposition.  As 
the  aildition  of  ammonia  to  urine  causes  a  precipitate  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  urea  is  first  de- 
composed and  its  hydrogen  and  azote  made  to  furnish  ammonia, 
and  that  this  latter  substance  causes  the  precipitate  cither  of  phos- 
phite of  lime  or  phosphate  of  magnesia  according  to  circumstances, 

5.  Other  morbid  product  are  purpuric  acid,  purpurate  of  am- 
monia, oxalate  of  lime. 

6.  Blood  may  be  contained  m  the  urine  either  in  consef|uence  of 
wounds  and  injuries  of  the  kidneys,  ureters,  bladder,  or  prostate 
gland,  or  in  con&K^quence  of  ciilculi  in  any  of  these  parts,  or  inflam- 
matory and  hemorrhagic  dia^^jses.  The  urine  is  either  like  blood, 
containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  that  liquid,  or  il  is  only  of 
a  dark  brown  colour,  coagulable  by  heat  or  acids,  and  preseoting 
to  the  microscope  blood-globules.  The  physician  has  most  fre- 
quent occasion  to  see  it  in  the  latter  state;  and  sometimes  the  urine 
IS  clear,  but  depositing  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  This  I  have  observed  during  scarlet  fever, 
at  its  close,  and  especially  during  the  dropsical  affection  which  often 
succeeds  that  disorder. 

7.  Albumen  is  contained  in  urine  in  the  form  of  serum  or  serous 

urina     It  is  known  by  the  urine  being  paler  than  iisual^  by  it^ 

specific  gravity  being  lowered,  that  is,  being  below  1015,  generally 

about  lOOi),  1010,  ifv  1011,  and  by  being  coagulable  on  the  ap- 

pliciition  of  heat  between   I6i)°  and  212**  F,     The  proportion  of 

serum  varies  from  one-tenth  to  one^fifthj  in  which  case  it  forms  a 
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dense  firm  jelly  adhering  to  the  tube,*  The  presence  of  albumen 
always  denotes  more  or  less  diseiise  of  the  kidney,  particularly  the 
granular  degeneration  described  by  Dr  Bright ;  and,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions, the  greater  the  amount  of  the  eaagulum,  the  more  intense 
and  decided  is  the  degree  of  degeneration.  In  scarlet  fever  it  oc- 
casionally indicates  merely  a  state  of  the  kidney  allied  to  acute 
infiamniation. 

8.  Purulent  matter  is  contained  in  the  urine  in  various  purulent 
or  puriform  affections  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder*  ltd  presence  is 
known  by  being  observed  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  vessel  after  the  urine 
has  been  allowed  to  rest  for  some  time.  When  the  urine  is  first 
voided  it  is  turbid  and  opaque  with  numerous  JioccuU^  and  the 
colour  is  generally  pale  straw  with  an  opalescent  tint.  After  stand- 
ing some  time  the  upper  jjortion  becomes  clear,  and  a  layer  more 
or  less  thick  of  yellow  or  whitish  grey  purulent  matter  is  o!>- 
served  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  or  glass  jar.  The  supernatant 
urine  is  often  coagulable  by  the  application  of  heat  or  the  addition 
of  acids.  The  lower  deposit  may  be  recognised  by  the  eye  to  be 
purulent  matter  with  shreds  of  lymph ;  but  it  is  more  easily  seeu  by 
a  good  glass  ;  and  the  microscope  exhibits  distinctly  the  purulent 
globules. 

In  this  state  of  the  urine,  as  in  the  last,  the  patient  feels  frequent 
and  urgent  calls  to  empty  the  bladder,  in  which  accordingly  the 
urine  seldom  accumulates  beyond  two  or  three  ounces. 

9.  M*///wnflE.— Sugar  is  the  most  important  foreign  or  new  substance 
which  may  be  found  in  the  urine.  The  secretion  has  in  that  state, 
when  voided,  a  smell  of  whey,  or  milk,  or  new  hay,  less  agreeable, 
liowever,  and  somewhat  nauseous.  Its  colour  is  generally  a  pale 
honey  yellow,  but  in  some  instances  it  is  as  deep  as  that  of  porter. 
Its  density  is  always  increased,  being  generally  above  1020,  and 
rising  from  that  to  1030,  or  1035,  or  1050.  This  is  caused  by 
the  considerable  increase  of  the  solid  matters ;  for  not  only  is  there 
a  new  substance  in  the  sugar  contained,  but  the  urea  is  increased 
in  quantity  and  is  rarely  diminished.  It  is  supposed,  however, 
ttmt  in  saccharine  urijie  the  urea  is  diminished  as  the  disease  ad- 
vances. 

The  presence  of  saccharine  matter  in  urine  constitutes  the  patho- 
logical character  of  the  disea^se  named  diabetes.  With  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  urea  mul  the  presence  of  this  new  element,  the 
quantity  of  the  whole  secretion  is  gi'eatly  increased,  so  that  within 
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24  hours  the  amount  of  urine  voided  is  about  six  or  seven  timee 
greater  than  in  the  state  of  healtL 

The  presence  of  saccharine  matter  in  the  urine  enables  it,  by  the 
addition  of  yeast,  to  undergo  fermentation  and  furnish  alcohol. 

In  this  state  of  the  urine,  saccharine  matter  is  found  also  In  the 
gastric  juice,  and  in  the  blood ;  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  fluids 
by  clieraical  analysis.  There  is,  tljerefore,  the  best  reason  to  be- 
h*eve,  that  sugar,  when  it  appears  in  the  urincj  is  previously  formed 
in  the  stomach  by  some  great  perversion  in  the  digestive  and  as- 
similative power. 


CHAPTER  III. 
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FrLAMENTOUS  OR  CELLULAR  TISSL^E.       {Tela   Ci'lluiosa^ TuSU  cel- 

luiaire, —  Tism  muqueuz  of  BordeUj — Cojjms  Cribrosmrij  Hip- 
pocratis, — Corps  Cnbkuj:  of  Fouqnet,— Reticular  membrane  of 
William  Hunter.) 

Section  L 

TfiE  general  disti-ibution  of  the  filamentous  or  cellular  tissue 
was  first  maintained  by  Haller,  and  Charles  Augustus  de  Bergen, 
and  afterwards  made  the  subject  of  more  elaborate  discussion  by 
William  Hunter  and  Bordeu,  It  may  be  descriljed  as  a  substance 
consisting  of  very  minute  thready  linesj  which  follow  no  uniform 
or  invariable  direction,  hut  which,  when  gently  raised  by  the  for- 
ceps, present  the  appearance  of  a  confused  and  irregidar  net-work. 
As  the^e  minute  line^  cross  each  other,  they  form  between  them 
spaces  of  a  figure  not  easily  determined,  and  perhaps  not  uniform. 
By  some  authors  these  spaces  or  intervals  have  been  named  cells ; 
but,  accurately  speaking,  the  term  is  not  fortunately  applied.  The 
component  lines,  wliich  do  not  exceed  the  size  of  the  silk-worm 
threads,  are  so  slender,  that  they  do  not  form  those  distinct  parti- 
tions which  the  term  cell  implies ;  mid  though  by  forcible  disten- 
MOD,  such  as  takes  place  in  insufflation  or  separation  by  forceps, 
Cavities  appear  to  be  formed,  tliese,  it  will  be  found,  are  artificial, 
and  result  from  the  separation  of  an  infinity  of  the  slender  fila- 
ments of  which  the  part  is  composed.  These  interlineal  spaces  ne- 
cessarily communicate  on  every  side  with  each  other ;  and  indeed 
the  most  distinct  way  of  forming  a  true  idea  of  the  structure  of  the 
cellular  tissue  is  to  suppose  a  certain  space  of  the  animal  body 
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wbich  is  divided  and  intersected  into  an  infinite  multitude  of  mi- 
iiute  spaces,  {ar§ol<£^)  by  slender  thready  lines  urossing  each  other. 
This  description,  originaily  derived  from  personal  observation, 
led  me  to  apply  to  this  tissue  the  name  of  Jilamentotis  a.*?  more  ap- 
propriate than  that  of  €elhdm\  by  which  it  is  generally  known.  I 
find,  however,  that  in  this  I  am  anticipated  by  Charles  Augustus 
de  Bergen,  the  most  accurate  obst^rver  who  has  treated  of  its  ana- 
tomical structure.  His  description  is  so  faitlifiil^  that  it  should  be 
known  to  the  student  of  general  anatomy,  '*  Alteram  vero  nou 
adeo  distincte  saltern  paucissimis,  ut  mihi  videtur,  observatani.'* 
He  alludes  here  to  the  filamentous  as  distinct  ft'om  the  adipose 
tissue,  "  Ubi  sic  dicta  ceUulosa  ex  innumera  atque  intricatissirai 
congerie  stamirtum  aut  Jtlnmentorum^  nullatenus  eellidas  pingue- 
dinem  continentcs  cfformantium,  componitur ;  quae  tenerriuia  mi- 
rifice  oblique  disposita^  inexplicabili  adeo  contentu  visoenira  om- 
nium et  musculorum  snbstantiam  intemam  perreptant,  ut  nihil 
certi,  vel  microcospiis  adjutus,  bic  effari  queas;  quam  proin  snbstan^ 
tia  m  Jiiamentosam  v  ocabo*"* 

The  interstitial  spaces  resulting  from  the  interlacement  of  these 
filaments  do  not  exist  as  distinct  cavities  in  the  healthy  stiite,  so  that 
they  cannot  be  said  to  contain  any  substance  solid  or  fluid.  But 
when  an  incision  is  made  into  this  tissue  in  the  living  body,  it  is 
found,  that,  if  wo  except  those  fluids  which  issue  from  divided  ves- 
sels, nothing  is  observed  to  escape,  but  a  thin  exhalation  or  vapour, 
which  is  endently  of  an  aqueous  nature.  This  is  what  some  au- 
thors have  termed,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  serous  }>art  of  the 
blood,  the  cellular  sejqsity,  (Bicliat,)  and  the  quantity  of  which  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  In  the  living  body  it  appears  not  to 
exist  as  a  distinct  fluid,  but  merely  as  a  thin  vapour,  which  com- 
municates to  the  tissue  the  moist  appearance  which  it  possesses. 

This  fluid  is  understood  to  he  derives!  from  the  minute  colourless 
capillaries  named  ej-fiakmU  ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  no  sooner  pour- 
ed forth  in  an  Insensible  manner,  than  it  is  removed  by  the  absorb- 
ing power  either  of  lyoiphatics,  according  to  the  followers  of  the 
Hunterian  liypotliesis,  or  of  minute  veins,  according  Ui  Magendie, 
It  is  of  no  great  tnomenl  whether  this  process  of  absorption  lie  ascrib- 
ed to  lymphatics  or  to  veins,  or  be  understood,  as  is  probably  the 
truth,  to  be  effected  by  both.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that,  what- 
ever serous  fluid  is  secreted  into  the  insterstitial  spaces  or  cells  of 

*  CaroU  Augtwti  a  BergoTi,  Pro^nimma  de  Membmnn  CellukMa.  Francoiiirti  ad 
ViadnuUi  de  21  Aug»  1732*  Apitd  Hiiller,  Diapmat  Anntomic  Select^  VoL  III.  p^ 
82. 
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tlie  filamentous  tissue,  makes  no  lang  abode  in  that  situation,  but 
in  tbe  healthy  state  is  speedily  removed  j  so  that  if  we  suppa^  ex- 
halation, absorption  must  be  also  admitted ;  and  the  filamentous 
tissue  is  therefore  represented  as  the  scat  of  an  incessant  exhalation 
and  absorption* 

The  serous  fluid  of  the  filamentous  tissue  varies  in  quantity  in 
different  regions.  In  the  cellular  tissue  of  Uiose  i>arts  which  are 
free  from  fat,  as  in  the  eyelids,  the  prepuce,  the  nj^mphm  and  lahia^ 
and  the  scrotum,  it  is  said  to  be  somewhat  more  abundant  than  in 
others.  The  peculiar  structure  of  those  parts,  which  is  cellular, 
I  may  render  any  excess  of  serous  fluid  more  conspicuous ;  for  it  is 
matter  of  observation,  tlrnt  in  many  persons  otherwise  healthy  these 
parts  are  not  un frequently  distended  mth  serous  fluid.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  submucous  cellular  tissue, 
and  that  wliich  surrounds  arteries,  veins,  and  excreting  ducts,  which 
is  delicate  in  substance  and  compact  in  structure,  contains  but  a 
small  proportion  of  serous  fluid,  and  does  not  readily  admit  its 
presence* 

This  fluid  has  been  generally  said  to  be  of  an  albuminous  nature ; 
and  if  it  be  identical  with  the  serum  of  the  blood,  from  which  it  is 
believed  to  be  secreted,  this  character  is  not  unjustly  given  it, 
Bichat,  w^ho  maintained  this  opinion,  injected  alcohol  into  the  fila- 
mentous tissue  of  an  animal  previously  rendered  emphysematous, 
and  found  in  various  parts  whitish  flueeulty  which  he  regarded  as 
coagulated  albumen.  He  also  obtained  the  same  result  by  immers- 
ing a  portion  of  the  scrotum  in  weak  nitric  acid ;  and  when  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  this  tissue  was  boiled,  it  furnished  much 
whitish  foam,  which  Bichat  regarded  as  albuminous.*  The^c  ex- 
periments, however,  are  liable  to  this  objection,  that  the  effects  in 
question  may  have  arisen  from  coagulation  of  part  of  the  filamen- 
tous tissue  itself,  which  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  albu- 
minous matter.  The  best  mode  of  determiniog  the  point  is  to  ob- 
tain the  fluid  apart,  and  to  try  the  effects  of  the  usual  tests  on  it 
when  isolated  from  the  tissue  in  which  it  is  lodged. 

The  debcriptlon  here  given  applies  to  the  proper  filamentous 
tissue.  This  substance  was  shown  by  Ruysch,  and  afterwai'ds  by 
William  Hunter  and  Mascagni,  to  be  penetrated  by  arteries  and 
veins.  Exfaalants,  absorlients,  and  nerves,  it  is  also  said  to  receive. 
The  arteries  certainly  belong  in  the  healthy  state  to  the  order  of 
colourless  capillaries,  which  is  nearly  the  same  with  exhalantis     It 

*  Anatomie  Gencjrai,  Tome  i,  p,  50. 
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does  not  appear  that  tlie  nervoias  twigs  observed  to  pass  through 
this  tissue  are  lost  in  it,  for  in  general  they  have  been  traced  to 
aome  contiguous  part 

Such  are  the  gt^neral  properties  of  this  tissue  considered  as  an 
elementary  organic  substance  extensively  diffused  through  the  body* 
In  particular  regions  it  undergoes  some  modifications,  which  may 
be  referred  to  the  following  heads.  1.  Beneath  the  skin,  or  rather 
under  the  adipose  membrane ;  the  subcutaneous  and  intermuscular 
cellular  tissue ;  2,  Beneath  the  villous  or  mucous  membranes ;  the 
submucous  cellular  tissue ;  3.  Beneath  the  serous  membranes ;  the 
subserous  cellular  tissue;  4/  Round  blood-vessels,  excreting  ducts, 
or  other  organs ;  the  enclosing  tissue^  vascular  slieaths,  &c. ;  5.  In 
the  substance  of  organs  ;  the  penetrating  cellular  tissue. 

The  situation  of  the  subcutaneous  filamentous  tissue  deserves 
particular  notice.  Though  generally  represented  as  below  the 
skin,  it  is  not  immediately  under  this  membranous  covering.  The 
skin  rests  on  the  adipose  raembranej  beneatli  which  again  is  placed 
the  filamentous  tissue,  extending  like  a  web  over  the  muscles  and 
blood-vessels,  penetrating  between  the  fibres  and  bundles  of  the 
former,  surrounding  the  tendons  and  ligaments,  and  connected  by 
these  productions  with  a  deep-seated  layer,  on  which  the  niuscles 
move,  where  they  do  not  adhere  to  the  periosteum  and  to  bones. 

The  extensive  distribution  of  the  subcutaneous  filamentous  tis- 
sue, the  mutual  connection  of  its  |>arts,  and  its  ready  commumca- 
tion  with  the  filamentous  tissue  of  the  raucous  and  serous  mem- 
branes, were  demonstrated  by  Ilaller,  William  Hunter,  and  Bor- 
dcu,  and  have  been  cleiirly  explained  by  Portal  and  Bichat  The 
principal  points  worthy  of  attention  may  be  stated  in  the  following 
manner. 

The  filamentous  tissue  of  the  head  and  face  communicate  freely 
with  each  other,  and  with  that  of  the  brain  by  the  cranial  openings, 
and  with  the  submucous  tissue  of  tlie  eyelids,  nostrils,  lips,  and  the 
inner  surface  of  the  mouth  and  cheeks.  It  communicates  also  with 
the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  neck  all  round  ;  and  at  the  angle  of 
the  jaw  in  the  vicinity  of  the  parotid  gland  is  the  common  point  of 
re-union.  To  this  anatomical  fact  is  referred  the  frequency  of 
swellings  and  pm-ulent  collections  in  the  region  of  the  parotid  in 
the  course  of  various  diseases  of  the  head,  face,  and  neck. 

The  filamentous  tissue  of  the  neck  may  be  viewed  as  the  con- 
necting medium  between  that  of  the  head  and  trunk.     From  the 
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foriuer  regiop  it  may  be  traced  dawnwartLs  aloDg  the  back,  I 
breasts  aides,  flanks,  and  belly.  At  the  cervical  region,  and  be- 
tween the  shoulders,  it  is  dense  and  abundant ;  and,  surrounding 
the  dorsal  part  of  the  vertebral  column  it  is  connected  with  the 
mediastinal  tissue,  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  lungs,  and  the  sub- 
serous tissue  of  the  costal  pleura.  At  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  it 
is  in  like  manner  connected  with  the  abundant  tissue  of  the  pectoral 
region,  and  by  means  of  that  surrounding  the  larynx  and  trachea, 
1*^,  with  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  bronchi ;  and,  2d^  with  the 
anterior  raediastinura.  Passing  downwards,  the  same  commu- 
nication may  be  traced  with  the  iutermuBCular  tissue  of  the  loins 
and  belly,  the  tissue  surrounding  the  lumbar  and  sacral  por- 
tion of  the  vertebral  column^  that  connecting  the  mesentery  and 
large  vessels  to  the  vertebrae,  and  extending  all  round  under  the 
muscular  peritonaeum,  and  into  the  pelvis,  where,  by  means  of  the 
tissue  at  the  posterior  surface  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  at  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  illacus  miemus^  and  through  the  obturator  hole 
and  ischiatic  notch,  it  communicates  with  the  filamentous  tissue  of 
the  lower  extremities.  From  the  rectum  and  branches  of  the  is- 
cliiura  it  is  continued  along  the  perinaeum  by  the  urethra,  and  into 
the  scrotum. 

In  the  whole  of  this  course  it  is  abundant  in  the  space  before  the 
vertebra?  round  the  psom  and  iliacus  inlemiitt  muscles,  and  round 
the  bladder,  rectum,  prostate  glandj  and  womb.  The  tissue  sur- 
rounding the  vertebral  column  conmiunicates  with  that  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  column  by  the  intervertebral  holes. 

The  arm-pit  may  be  considered  as  the  point  of  union  between 
the  filamentous  tissue  of  the  trunk  and  that  of  the  upper  extremi- 
ties, while  the  groin  is  the  corresponding  spot  for  the  lower  extre- 
inities.  These  facts  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  observing  the  phe- 
nomena  of  diseas  s  of  this  tissu  •. 

Notwithstanding  tliis  general  connection,  however,  certain  parts 
of  the  tissue  are  so  dense  and  close  as  to  diminish  greatly  the  fa- 
dlity  of  commimication.  Thus  along  the  median  line  it  is  so  firm, 
that  air  injected  invariably  stops,  unless  impelled  by  a  force  ade- 
quate to  tear  open  its  filainenti*,  and  water  is  rarely  found  effused 
in  this  situation.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  some  parts  of  the  ske- 
leton also,  as  at  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  over  the  great  trochanter, 
and  on  the  shin,  the  filamentous  tissue  is  very  dense  and  coherent. 

In  chemical  composition  it  consists  princijially  of  gelatin,  but 
contains  some  albuminous  matter. 
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The  filaraentoiLs  tissue  is  liable  to  iDflaramation,  acute  and  chro- 
nic, circuiBScribed,  aud  with  exudation  of  lymph,  or  diiFusive  and 
spreading,  generally  without  this  exudation,  and  with  the  produc- 
tion of  purulent  matter  ;  to  induration  ;  to  hemorrhage  ;  to  serous 
infiltration;  to  aerial  distension;  and  to  new  growths, 

1,  Inflammation  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  when  circumBcribed 
€!oii8titutes  phlegmon,  a  name  applied  rather  in  reference  to  our  -^ 
observation  of  it  near  the  surface  of  the  body,  tlian  with  a  view  to 
the  natural  relation  between  an  organized  texture  and  its  patholo- 
gical processes. 

In  other  situations,  as  it  is  seldom  recognized  before  it  has  pass- 
ed to  the  stage  of  suppuration,  inflammation  of  cellular  tissue  is 
generally  implied  in  those  abscesses  or  collections  of  purulent  raat- 
tcr^  (aposternataj  ahseessm)^  acute  or  chronic,  which  frequently 
form  in  the  human  body. 

Various  facts,  nevertheless,  show  that  inflammation  of  the  fila- 
mentous tissue  is  a  process  consisting  of  several  stages.  At  first 
the  vessels  become  distended  with  blood,  which  moves  rather  slow- 
ly and  is  accompanied  with  a  throbbing  or  beating  sensation.  This 
is  attended  with  more  or  less  swelling  of  the  part,  heat,  and  pain ; 
and  if  it  be  near  tlie  surface,  with  redness.  In  the  second  place, 
the  distended  and  overloaded  state  of  the  vessels  never  continues 
long  without  giving  rise  to  more  or  less  change  in  the  blood  in  the 
part  Serum  is  poured  out  into  the  cells,  often  aero-albuminous 
fluid ;  sometimes  blood  even  is  extra vasa ted.  The  sero-alburainous 
fluid  is  separated  into  lymph  and  serum.  The  former  gives  rise  C 
to  the  hardness  usually  observed.  Thirdly,  if  the  process  con- 
tinue, the  secretion  of  sero-albuminous  fluid  is  followed  by  that  of 
purulent  matter ;  and  sometimes  the  serum  first  effused  appears  to 
be  afterwards  converted  into  purulent  matter. 

This  purulent  matter  is  usually  contained  within  a  body  of 
lymph  more  or  less  regular ;  and  which  forms  a  sort  of  boundary 
between  it  and  the  sound  or  uninflaraed  part  of  the  tissue.  If  this 
boundary  be  complete  so  as  to  surround  and  inclose  the  purulent  "^^ 
matter,  it  is  denominated  a  cyst  This  may  take  place  either  in 
acute  or  in  chronic  inflammation. 

After  the  matter  has  been  deposited  in  the  manner  now  de^ribed, 
it  evinces  a  tendency  to  proceed  towards  the  nearest  surface.  Tliis 
may  be  either  tlie  skin  or  any  of  the  mucous  membranes.    At  first 
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it  may  be  seated  at  su  great  a  depth  ihat  it  is  irapossilile  to  recog* 
nize  its  presence.  lo  a  short  time^  however,  it  may  be  felt  by  tbe 
practised  finger.  In  most  cases,  even  where  there  is  much  hard- 
ness, it  18  generally  possible  to  predicate  the  presence  of  purulent 
matter.  The  tendency  to  advance  to  the  surliice  h  connected  with 
a  tendency  in  other  parts  of  the  purulent  tumour  to  contract;  and 
as  tlie  former  process  advances,  the  latter  keeps  pace  with  it,  so  that 
in  general,  when  the  luraour  bursts  or  is  opuned,  the  extent  of  the 
bottom  of  the  abscess  has  sensibly  and  considerably  been  dimi- 
nished. 

If  inflammation  of  cellular  tissue  do  not  terminate  in  suppura- 
tion, nor  is  resolved,  it  terminates  in  effusion  of  lymph,  with  con- 
cretion or  agglutination  of  its  filaments  through  a  space  more  or 
less  extensive.  This  is  known  by  slight  swelling,  hardness,  and 
immobility  of  the  part  The  phenomena  of  inilaramation  in  this 
tissue  arc  best  observed  iu  deep  wounds,  wliich  divide  a  conside- 
rable extent  of  iL  If  the  wound  be  what  is  called  simpii/  invised, 
the  constitution  good,  and  the  inflammation  moderate,  lymph  is 
efiused,  and  the  cut  edges  are  united  by  what  was  anciently  named 
the^r^^  intentwn.  This  mode  of  union  was  termed  by  John  Hun- 
ter adhesive  inflammation,  (p.  226,)  and  union  by  adhesion. 

It  is  not  always,  however,  that  the  process  is  so  simple.  When 
the  wound  is  extensive  or  complicated,  and  involves  the  cellular 
web  of  several  different  tissues,  the  lymph  eflused  is  inadequate  to 
effect  reunion  at  once ;  and  another  process  termed  granulation 
takes  place.  The  basis  of  this  indeed  consists  in  exudation  of 
lymph,  which  is  effused  In  minute  masses  of  no  definite  form,  and 
which  are  soon  penetrated  by  blood-vesselsj  and  thereby  become 
organized,  (Hunter,  p.  477.)  Their  surface  becomes  covered  with 
more  or  less  lymph,  wliich,  as  they  increase  in  size,  causes  them 
mutually  to  cohere  ;  and  by  the  successive  production,  growth  and 
union  of  these  granular  bodies,  the  divided  surfaces  are  made  even- 
tually to  unite.  The  process  of  granulation  in  the  filamentous 
tissue  is  accompanied  with  more  or  less  suppuration ;  but  as  the 
granulations  coalesce,  this  is  gradually  diminished* 

2.  The  second  form  of  inflammation  occurring  in  filamentous 
tissue  is  when  it  spreads,  or  is  diffused  along  the  membrane,  or 
through  its  substance,  John  ]  lunter  was  aware  of  the  tendency 
which  the  inflfimmatory  process  in  certain  circumstances  manifests 
to  spread ;  and  referring  it  to  a  sympathetic  disposition  in  the  sur- 
rounding partSj  suggests  an  illustration  in  the  opposite  qualities  of 
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dry  and  damp  paper.  **  If  dry,"  says  he,  "  then  it  will  not  spread ; 
it  will  be  confined  to  its  point ;  but  if  damp,  it  will  spread,  being 
attracted  by  the  surrounding  damp  to  which  it  has  an  affinity,"  (p. 
262.)  Though  this  is  a  mere  illustration,  and  is  a  statement  of  a 
physical,  not  a  physiological  phenomenon,  it  affords  no  imperfect 
idea  of  the  distinction  between  the  limited  or  circumscribed,  and 
the  spreading  or  diffused  inflammation. 

Two  circumstances,  however,  appear  to  have  perplexed  the  prin- 
ciples both  of  this  author  and  of  bis  successors  The  first  of  these 
was  the  sense  in  which  the  terms  erysipelas  and  erysipelatous  in- 
flammation were  to  be  understood ;  the  second  the  constant  search 
for  final  causes,  or  ultimate  intentions  By  most  physicians  and 
surgeons,  previous  to  the  time  of  Carmichael  Smyth  and  Willan, 
and  even  later,  every  spreading  inflammation  was  termed  erysipe- 
latous^ whether  it  existed  in  skin,  mucous  membrane,  serous  mem- 
brane, or  cellular  tissue ;  and  the  character  of  nomenclature  was 
derived,  not  from  the  texture,  but  from  the  supposed  nature  of  the 
morbid  process.  This  practice,  if  not  positively  wrong,  was  at- 
tended with  confusion  in  arrangement  and  description ;  and  it  is 
well  that  the  general  usage  of  correct  pathologists  has  now  re- 
stricted the  term  to  inflammation  of  a  particular  tissue.  The 
second  source  of  confusion  in  the  views  of  Hunter  consisted  in  his 
regarding  the  exudation  of  lymph  as  an  invariable  barrier  against 
the  diffusion  of  the  morbid  process.  This  exudation  doubtless 
constitutes  the  character  of  the  limited  form  of  inflammation ;  but 
Hunter  appears  to  have  forgotten  that,  in  certain  circumstances,  as 
in  the  sort  of  inflammation  now  considered,  this  barrier  does  not 
exist,  and  the  morbid  process  therefore  spreads,  or  is  diffused  over 
the  membrane.  It  is  further  evident  from  what  he  says,  (p.  271, 
272,  and  367,)  that  he  regarded  the  spreading  inflammation  of  the 
cellular  membrane  as  erysipelas  attacking  that  tissue,  and  that  he 
considered  its  pathological  peculiarity  to  consist  in  the  absence  of 
lymphy  effusion,  and  the  consequent  want  of  limitation.  Though 
it  may  be  disputing  about  a  name  only,  to  question  this,  it  is  per- 
haps better  to  regard  this  form  of  inflammation  as  entirely  different 
from  erysipelas,  which  must  be  referred  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
corion;  and  to  represent  it  as  a  process  tending  to  spread  without 
adequate  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph. 

Another  point  in  the  pathology  of  this  disorder  may  be  here 
noticed.     Certain  facts  favour  the  notion,  that  it  consists  in  affec-* 
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tion  of  the  adipose  raembrane,  as  distinct  from  tiie  filamentaus  tis-^ 
sue.  Thus,  diffuse  inflammation  occurs  mostly  in  those  parts  m 
which  the  adipose  membrane  is  abundant,  e,  ff.  in  the  neck,  on  the 
chest  between  the  two  pectoral  muscles,  in  the  arm-pi te,  in  the  ex- 
tremities immediately  beneath  the  akin,  and  on  the  buttock  at  the 
verge  of  the  anus.  In  the  following  passage  Pluntcr  seems  to  have 
this  in  view,  "  The  cellular  membrane,  free  from  the  adipose,  ap- 
pears to  be  more  susceptible  of  the  adhesive  inflammation  than  the 
adipose  membrane,  and  much  more  readily  passes  into  the  suppu- 
rative. Thus  we  see  that  the  cellular  membrane  connecting  parts 
together  as  muscles,  and  the  cellular  membrane  connecting  the 
adipose  to  muscles,  easily  inflames,  and  runs  readily  into  suppura- 
tion, and,  as  it  were,  separates  the  muscles  from  their  lateral  con- 
nections, and  even  separates  the  adipose  from  the  muscles,  while 
the  akin  and  adipose  membrane  shall  only  be  highly  inflamed*''  (p, 
234.) 

Diffuse  inflammation  of  the  filamentous  tissue  has  been  described 
by  Kirkland,  (p.  282,  Vol  IL)  Willan,  Thomson,  and  Copland 
Hutchinson,  under  the  name  of  phh-f/tnanoid  trysqielas^  noticed  by 
rarious  authors  as  inflammation  of  the  fascia^  (Abemethy,  Kirk- 
land,  268,)  and  was  fully  investigated  by  Dr  Duncan  Junior  in 
1823,  uudei*  its  proper  denomination. 

Its  general  characters  are  diffuse  swelling  spreading  over  the 
limb  or  affected  region,  compressible,  but  not  clastic,  often  doughy ; 
deej>-seated  pain,  with  an  oppressive  sensation  of  weight ;  and  ten- 
flton  of  the  skin,  sometimes  with  a  dull  red  tinge,  not  unfrequentl y 
without  change  of  colour.  At  a  period,  varying  from  the  fifth  to 
tlie  tenth  day,  the  swelling  presents  in  sundry  parts  a  peculiar, 
compressible,  but  not  very  elastic  character,  as  if  the  subjacent  tis- 
sues were  floating  in  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  matter. 

If  the  aflected  |Kirt  or  limb  be  esuimined  after  death,  the  whole 
cellular  tissue,  subcutaneous  and  intermuscular,  is  found  enlarged, 
gray,  or  ash-coloured,  and  distended  with  blood-coloured  fluid  or 
serum,  sero-purulent  or  purulent  matter.  It  is  detached  exten- 
aively  from  the  sevend  tissues  which  it  connects  in  the  healthy 
state.  Between  the  muscles  are  long  sinuous  caverns  filled  with 
dirty  ash-coloured  fluid ;  sloughs  or  mortified  shreds  are  seen 
here  and  there  liangiog  from  aponeurotic  sheaths,  tendons,  or  even 
blood-vessels ;  and,  wliile  in  most  cases  shreds  or  filaments  of  the 
sulKutaneous  or  »nbfabcial  cellular  tissue  arc  the  only  traces  of  its 
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existence,  in  not  a  few  instances  the  muscles  are  detached  from  the 
periosteum,  and  the  periosteum  from  the  bone.  These  shreds 
are  mortified  pieces  of  sloughs  or  filamentous  tissue ;  and  corre- 
spond to  the  pieces  of  wet  tow  mentioned  by  Hunter  and  Sir  E. 
Home,  and  the  wads  of  wet  chamois  leather  noticed  by  Mr  James. 

This  process  is  attended  with  much  disturbance  in  the  circula- 
tion, loss  of  appetite,  heat,  thirst,  dry  skin,  and  more  or  less  de- 
rangement of  the  intellectual  functiona  Towards  the  close  of  the 
disease,  the  pulse  becomes  quick,  small,  and  sometimes  intermit- 
ting ;  the  strength  of  the  muscular  system  is  greatly  impaired ;  the 
raving  is  accompanied  with  muttering,  and  starting  of  the  tendons, 
and  alternates  with  stupor;  and  the  breathing  becomes  quick, 
panting,  and  laborious,  or  slow,  languid  and  interrupted,  and  ter- 
minates in  death. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  severe  form  of  the  disease. 
In  such  circumstances  its  duration  varies.  It  appears  from  the  re- 
sult of  Dr  Duncan's  observations,  that  death  does  not  take  place 
before  the  sixth  day,  but  may  occur  on  any  subsequent  one  to  the 
twelfth  or  fifteenth.  Perhaps  in  the  average  number  of  cases,  the 
seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  may  be  stated  as  the  day  on  which  the 
termination  occurs.  In  milder  cases  it  may  terminate  in  resolution 
or  in  abscess.  When  the  latter  result  takes  place,  the  inflamma- 
tory action  changes  its  character,  and  instead  of  spreading,  shows 
a  tendency  to  stop.  Lymph  is  effused  ;  healthy  purulent  matter  is 
formed  ;  and  adhesion  taking  place  in  one  or  more  points,  the  dis- 
ease terminates  in  phlegmonic  suppuration  and  granulation. 

When  recovery  takes  place  after  suppuration  and  sloughing  of 
the  cellular  tissue,  it  is  effected  partly  by  direct  adhesion  taking  \ 
place  between  the  muscles,  or  their  cellular  substance,  partly  by  / 
the  formation  of  new  cellular  tissue,  similar  to  the  new  membranes 
formed  on  the  serous  surfaces.  The  former  is  the  cause  of  the 
stiffness,  immobility,  and  condensation  of  parts  after  this  inflamma- 
tion has  taken  place. 

In  some  instances  the  circumscribed,  or  limited,  and  the  spread- 
ing forms  of  inflammation  may  be  combined.  The  latter  proceeds  x 
at  one  part  of  the  affected  tissue ;  while  the  limited,  with  lymphy  I 
exudation  and  adhesion,  takes  place  at  another.  This  appears  to 
be  the  variety  of  those  tedious  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  pro- 
longed for  weeks,  and  the  patient  either  recovers,  or  ultimately 
dies  hectic 
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Diffuse  iuflararaatioo  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  Bameotouff 
tissue  of  the  whole  body,  and  may  affect  either  the  subcutane^^us 
and  superficial,  or  the  iDtermuscular  and  deep-seated  layer.  But 
the  regions  in  which  it  h  most  conimoDly  observed  may  be  enu- 
merated in  the  following  order  : — 

0,  The  neck  and  throat  (Case  by  Wells  in  Transactions  of  a 
Society,  Vol.  IJX  p,  360,  and  by  Wilson,  p.  367.  Angina  inter^ 
na  of  Kirkland,  Vol.  IL  p.  158,  and  James,  p.  187,  &c*) 

In  persons,  generally  females,  of  full  gross  habit  and  bloated 
appearance,  swelling  diffuse,  deep-seated,  on  the  side  of  the  neck 
towards  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  causing  much  |>ain  in  the  side  of  the 
bead ;  attended  with  much  fever,  general  disorder,  loss  of  appetite, 
raving,  stupor,  or  coma.  It  terminates  in  sloughs  of  the  tissue, 
foul,  ill-conditioned  purulent  matter  ;  does  not  jioint,  but  may 
burst  internally,  and  cause  suffocation.  In  some  cases  death  takes 
place  from  the  constitutional  disorder  with  the  affection  of  the  brain. 

b.  The  breast,  or  outer  surface  of  the  chest  and  arm-pit  and  the 
side  i  abucess  in  the  axilla  of  Kirk  Ian  i  Several  cases  in  Dr  Dun- 
can's Essay.  Diffuse  painful  swelling  of  the  side  occurring  in  mid- 
dJe-aged  subjects,  mate  or  female,  terminating  in  suppuration  all 
over  the  side,  or  between  the  pectoral  muscles j  or  in  the  arm-pit 

c.  An  upper  ejitremity,  and  passing  to  the  arm-pit  and  side  of 
the  chest  This  is  the  form  which  takes  place  after  venesection, 
after  punctured  wounds  in  dissecting,  or  the  application  of  animal 
matter  or  fluid  to  a  wounded  surface. 

d*  An  inferior  extremity.  The  swelled  leg  of  puerperal  women 
is  to  be  referred  t<j  tliis  head,  (see  Hunter,  p.  204.)  Certain  in* 
juries  of  the  foot  and  toes,  more  especially  when  the  fibrous  tissues 
have  been  much  lacerated,  appear  also  to  be  of  the  same  kind* 
The  phlcgmonoid  erysi|)ela9  of  the  lower  extremities  of  seamen,  as 
descriljed  by  Mr  Copland  Hutchinson,  comes  under  this  head. 

A  The  buttock  and  the  perinseum,  {Froctia^  pkj/ma  of  the  an- 
cients. Proctitis^  Proctalgia  and  Clunesia  of  the  nosologists.  Sup- 
puration  gangreneute  of  the  French.  Described  by  Pott  in  his  2d 
section  on  Fistula  aniy  p-  49,  Case  given  by  Hunter  in  his  3d 
chapter,  section  xiv.,  on  the  use  of  the  adhesive  inflammation,  Ab- 
sioeBBJuxia  anum  of  Mr  James,  p*  189.)  In  persons  of  gross  ha- 
bit, either  naturally  or  rendered  so  by  intern j>erance,  hard  diffuse 
swelling  of  the  verge  of  the  anus  on  each  side,  skin  doughy  and 

unresisting,  sometimes  colourless,  geoerally  of  a  dusky  red  or  pur- 
si 
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plifth  colour,  with  shivering,  aicknees,  vomiting,  great  restlessness, 
heat,  and  thirst ;  pulse  at  first  hard,  quick,  full  and  jarring,  after- 
wards weak,  fluttering,  and  irregular ;  brown  tongue  and  mental 
disorder.  After  three,  four,  or  five  days,  a  small  quantity  of  ill- 
conditioned  matter,  and  sloughs  of  tlie  celluhir  and  adipo.se  mem- 
brane are  formed.  This  inflammation  may  spread  along  the  ure- 
tlu*al  and  scrotal  filamentous  tissue,  and  form  the  urethral  abscess 
{ahscessiis  jujcta  uret/trani)  of  Jlr  James,  Of  this  an  instructive 
example  is  related  by  John  Hunter  at  the  passage  above  referred 
to.  The  disease  is  distinguished  according  to  him  by  the  combina- 
tion of  the  suppurative  with  the  erysipelatous  apreadiug  inflanuim- 
Hon,  "  It  is  not  so  circumscribed  as  the  fonner;  nor  does  it 
spread  along  the  skin  like  the  latter.  But  the  skin  is  shining  and 
Gpdcmatoiis ;  and  the  infiammation  goes  deep  into  the  filamentous 
tissue,  and  forms  dusky,  fetid,  purulent  fluid,  sometimes  with  air  in 
a  bag  or  abscess,  without  previous  adhesion*'-  The  inflammation 
may  pass  downward  and  forward  into  the  scrotum  and  beside  the 
urethra,  and  upwards  by  the  dense  filamentous  tissue  of  the  belly 
and  loins ;  and  when  openings  are  made,  cither  artificially  or  by 
the  process  of  ulceration,  matter  is  discharged,  and  tbe  mortified 
membrane  hangs  outhkc  wet  dirty  tow,  (Hunter,  p.  368.)  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  extensive  destruction  both  of  tilaraeutous  tissue 
and  even  of  skin,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  rectum  generally  escapes, 

yi  Wlieu  this  disease  appears  in  other  parts  of  the  body  after 
wounds  with  foul  instruments,  bites  of  poisonous  animals,  as  the 
rattlesnake  or  the  cobra  di  capello,  morbid  animal  secretions,  or 
the  juice  of  the  acrid  jilants,  applied  in  any  manner  to  the  exposed 
corion,  its  chai'acters  and  phenomena  may  be  easily  understood 
from  the  description  already  given. 

^.  I  am  uncertain  whether  to  this  head  should  be  referred  the 
peculiar  fatal  iutlammation  which  succeeds  punctured  and  lacerated 
wounds  of  the  extremities,  compound  fractures  with  much  contu- 
sion, compound  luxations  and  severe  gun-shot  wounds.  This  is 
commonly  regarded  as  gangrene,  and  is  familiarly  termed  trau- 
matic gangrene*  It  consists,  however,  in  a  peculiar  form  of  inflam- 
matioD,  spreading  rapidly  along  the  subcutiineous  and  intermuscu- 
lar cellular  tissue,  accompanied  with  emphysematous  distension, 
and  causing  great  constitutional  disturbance,  in  wtiich  disorder  of 
the  brain  and  its  functions  are  conspicuous  characters.  Death  ge- 
nerally takes  place  before  any  of  the  tissues  are  mortified,  ifi  eon- 
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sequence  of  the  violence  of  the  constitutional  symptoms,  chiefly  the 
affection  of  the  brain. 

3.  Infiammatimi  of  a  chranie  natttre  is  not  uncommun  in  ihefila- 
mentouB  tissue.  In  the  ordinary  acute  form,  the  process  is  attend- 
ed with  more  or  less  paiu  and  swelling,  and  proceeds  quickly  to 
suppuration.  In  other  circuraatances,  however,  little  or  no  pain  is 
felt;  swelling  is  not  perceived  till  late;  and  the  first  intimation  of 
the  existence  of  the  di^ecose  ia  a  collection  of  purulent  matter,  which, 
when  discharged,  is  not  homogeneous,  but  consists  of  flaky  or  curd- 
like shreds  floating  in  a  tbiunish  watery  fluid.  This  constitutes 
the  cold  abscess  (apostema  fnpidum)  of  the  surgeons  uf  the  Saracen 
school,  and  is  the  chronic  abscess  of  modern  surgeons.     (Boyer.) 

The  cold  abscess  may  be  formed  in  any  part  of  filamentous  tis- 
sue ;  but  it  is  most  frequent  where  this  tissue  is  loose  and  abun- 
dant Seldom  seen  in  the  head,  it  is  frequent  in  the  neck,  in  the 
chest,  in  the  back,  especially  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  in  the  cx- 
tremltieSi  I  have  seen  this  tumour  most  generally  in  the  loins, 
where  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  lumbar  abscess;  in  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  ^lutm  muscles;  and  in  the  thigh  and  leg, 
especially  the  posterior  and  internal  region.  In  these  situations  it 
is  not  unfrequently  the  cause  of  sinuous  cavities,  which  are  difficult 
to  be  healed.  Several  of  the  forms  of  lumbar  abscess,  in  which 
there  is  no  affection  of  the  vertebrae  or  of  their  ligaments,  m*e  ex- 
amples of  this  abscess  occurring  in  the  abundant  loo^e  filamentous 
tissue,  which  connects  the  mesentery,  the  large  vessels,  and  the 
psose  muscles  to  the  spine*  Boyer  also  states  that  they  are  some* 
times  seen  in  the  filamentous  tissue  which  connects  the  serous 
membranes  of  the  chest  and  belly  to  the  walls  of  these  cavities.  Of 
the  latter  I  have  seen  one  instance  simulating  hernia,  and  by  the 
destruction  which  it  caused  of  the  fibres  of  the  recti  muscles,  actu- 
ally leading  a  space  through  which  the  intestines  were  protruded, 

Ika-OBcai  AlK^ces:(,  {Apostema  Iko-c^Bcalcy^The  filamentous 
tissue  connecting  the  posterior  surface  of  the  caecum  to  the  lum- 
bar muscles  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  infiammation  and  suppu- 
ration, apparently  of  a  chronic  character.  Swelling  and  fulness 
take  place  slowly  in  the  space  round  the  caecum.  At  length 
pain  is  felt ;  and  when  the  part  is  examined  a  doughy  solid 
tumour  is  recognised  in  the  right  iliac  region,  wliile  dulness  on 
percussion  is  observed.  The  pulse  is  at  this  time  a  little  quicker 
tlian  natural,  (86-90) ;  the  skiu  is  dry  ;  the  tongue  is  furred ;  the 
abdomen  is  a  little  full ;  and   the  bowels  are  alow  or  obstinately 
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bouDd.  These  symptoros  increase  until  fever  is  eetablished^  with 
more  considerable  pain  of  the  right  iliac  region  and  abdomen  in 
general,  and  the  sense  of  a  hard  firm  resisting  mass  in  the  right 
iliac  region.  The  swelling  may  terminate  fatally  at  this  time  ;  or 
it  may  end  in  mippuration,  either  into  the  interior  of  the  eaicum,  or 
round  the  ca3cuin,  and  into  the  iliac  foesa,  or  with  an  outlet  in  the 
region  on  the  surface  of  the  belly.  The  disease  sliall  be  consider- 
ed more  fully  under  affections  of  the  caecum,  to  which  it  belongs* 

4»  Ilemorrimge*  Effusion  of  blood  into  the  filamentous  tissue 
independent  of  external  violence  is  not  common.  Of  spontaneous 
and  idiopathic  hemorrhage  no  authentic  example  has  been  record- 
ed.  It  occurs,  however,  in  a  secondary  manner  in  land  and  sea 
8cur\7,  { Purpura  and  Sc0rbutus\  In  the  former  disease  it  is 
rarely  to  any  great  extent,  save  when  the  complaint  ha^  terminated 
fatally  with  large  and  repeated  hemorrlmge  from  the  mucous  mem- 
branes. In  sea  scurvy  it  is  at  once  frequent  and  considerable. 
Scarcely  a  case  of  this  disorder  attains  any  height,  without  much 
effusion  of  blood  into  the  subcutaneous  and  intermuscular  filamen- 
tous tissue.  On  this  effusion  in  general  depend  the  hard,  livid  tu- 
mours, deep  in  the  limbs,  with  which  sea  scurvy  is  attended.  The 
cause  of  this  hemorrhage,  or  rather  the  state  of  the  vessels  which 
gives  rise  to  it,  is  not  well  known.  That  the  blood  is  probably  al- 
tered, may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  dark^coloured,  im- 
perfectly coagulated  and  grumousj  and  does  not  separate  into  clot 
and  serum  ;  but  the  capillaries  of  the  tissue  are  much  affected,  cer- 
tainly overloaded,  probably  disorganized. 

Similar  effusion  is  occasionally  found  in  the  filamentous  tissue  in 
malignant  agues,  remittents,  especially  those  of  tropical  countries, 
and  sometimes  in  the  fever  of  temperate  regions.  Extravasation  of 
blood,  dark-coloured  and  serai-coagulated,  are  obscrve<l  in  cases  of 
typhous  fever  during  bad  epideraicj?,  and  in  broken  and  impaired 
constitutions.  The  patches  vary  from  the  si^e  of  a  pea,  or  a  six- 
penny piece,  to  large  irregular  shaped  masses  one  or  two  inches 
square,  and  sometimes  larger.  These  effiisions  take  place  in  the 
cellular  tissue  beneath  the  skin,  in  the  intermuscular,  and  some- 
times apparently  among  the  muscles  themselves.  Tliese  it  is  impor- 
tant to  distinguish  from  the  effects  of  blows  and  falk  They  are 
common  in  bad  cases  of  typhous  fever.  But  it  k  possible  that  they 
may  be  aggravated  by  pressure. 

5.   Induraiioiu    V  Endurci$mnent  du  Tiasn  Cilltd  la  ire  of  Andty, 
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Auvity,  &c.  Engelure.  Scleroma  of  Cliaussier,  (ffx?.}?^fij/xa;  ffxXij|of, 
Skin-bound  of  Underwood  and  Burns,  Compact  (pdetna  of  M. 
Leger  and  other  French  authors*  First  observed  by  John  An- 
drew Uzerabezius  in  1718,  this  affection  was  not  aecuratt-^ly  de- 
scribed till  1780,  when  Dcnraan  and  Underwood  in  England,  and 
Doublet  in  France,  published  the  result  of  their  observations.  In 
1787  it  was  fully  investigated  by  Andry,  in  a  memoir  crowned  by 
the  prize  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  of  Paris ;  and  after- 
wards, in  1789,  in  those  of  Auvity  and  Hulme,  Since  this  it  has 
undergone  the  successive  researches  of  Naudeau  and  Bard  in 
France,  Went,  Hcnke,  Golis,  Sec  in  Germany,  Lilierali  and  Fal- 
letta  in  Italy,  and  again  of  Trocon,  Leger,  Denis,  and  Breschet  in 
France*  Notwithstanding  the  research  of  these  several  inquirers, 
however,  the  nature  of  this  change  in  the  lilaoientous  tissue  is  still 
imperfectly  understood. 

It  has  hitherto  been  observed  only  in  infant^j,  and  very  often  im- 
mediately at^er  birth.  According  to  Lfeger,  it  appears  most  fre- 
quently eight,  twelve,  or  twenty-four  hours  after,  and  \  ery  seldom 
takes  place  later  than  the  seventh  day.  Generally  in  the  legs,  not 
eo  often  in  the  arms;  the  soft  parts  become  unusually  firm,  dense, 
and  diffusely  swelled  either  continuously  or  in  patches*  The  ski  a 
over  these  parts  is  hard,  rough,  and  does  not  move  ea^sily  \  and  it 
assumes  a  red,  pur|>le,  or  violet  colour,  which  when  pressed  gives 
place  to  a  yellow  tint,  with  more  or  less  depression.  The  same 
change  is  very  generally  I'emarked  in  the  cheeks,  the  skin  of  wliieh 
becomes  quite  immovable;  and  it  appears  successively  in  the  belly 
and  chest,  the  integuments  of  which  feel  as  stiff  as  a  board*  At 
the  same  time  the  surface,  especially  the  extremities,  are  unusually 
cold ;  the  pulse  is  quick  and  very  small ;  the  breathing  is  much 
constrained  and  piinting;  the  infant  ceases  to  cry,  becomes  blue  m 
the  fac^,  and  seems  to  expire  suffocated. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  varies*  The  greatest  number  of  in- 
fants die  on  the  first,  second,  or  third  day  trom  the  date  of  attack. 
In  less  rapid  cases  death  takes  place  about  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day, 
and  in  some  so  late  as  the  twenty-first  day. 

After  death  the  surface  of  the  body  appears  in  general  hard, 
firm,  and  leathery,  and  presents  a  violet  or  brownish  colour,  inter- 
spersed with  yellow  piitches.  The  cheeks,  the  extremities,  and 
other  parts  affect^  during  life  are  firm,  rigid,  and  immovahlL\ 
The  euhjacent  filamentous  tissue  is  very  dense  and  granular,  and 
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when  cut  commimicAtca  the  sensation  ag  if  it  were  like  collared 
brawn.  From  the  sections  slowly  oozes  a  reddisb  serous  fluid, 
which  coagulates  quickly ;  and  in  the  tissue  itself  may  be  observed  i 
grayish  or  yellowish  granule?,  which  give  tlie  brawny  aspect  and 
sensation  already  mentioned.  (Leger.)  The  greateiit  firmness  and 
induration  are  generally  remarked  in  the  outer  region  of  the  leg%  I 
and  in  tlie  dorsal  region  of  the  foot  and  hand  ;  and  this  gives  Uie 
members  the  air  of  a  peculiar  twist  or  distortion*  The  adipose 
nicmbrane  appears  to  be  not  much  less  the  seat  of  this  disease  than 
the  filamentous  tissue. 

The  bodies  of  infants  cut  off  by  this  disease  are  amall^  being  of 
the'medium  height  of  seventeen  inches;  and  all  the  organs  are  im- 
perfectly developed.  Thus  the  lungs  are  hard,  marbled,  uncrepi- 
tating>  and  sink  in  water ;  the  windpipe  is  small,  and  the  alimen- 
tary canal  is  shorter  than  usual  in  healthy  infants  of  the  same  age« 
The  heart,  however,  is  large,  and  generally  contains  blood  in  clots, 
Thejoramen  ovale  is  often  open,  and  the  arterial  duct  is  never 
closed.  The  pericardium,  and  freriuently  the  cavities  of  the  serous 
membranes,  contain  more  or  Ic^  serous  fluid- 

The  nature  of  this  morbid  change  is  unknown.  The  uld  notion 
of  Uzembezius  revived  by  Andry  and  Auvity,  that  it  was  occasion- 
ed by  coagulation  of  the  fluids  frozen  by  extreme  cold,  is  com- 
pletely contradic'ted  by  the  fact  recorded  by  Leger,  that  among  for- 
ty-four infanta  de^d  during  the  month  of  June  1823  iu  the  Found- 
ling Hospital  of  Paris,  twenty-one  were  cut  otf  by  induration  of  the 
cclluUr  tissue.  The  notion  of  Alard,  that  it  is  allied  with  the 
glandular  disease  of  Barbadoes,  scarcely  deserves  mention.  On 
tlie  contrary,  its  early  occurrence  after  birth,  the  imperfect  deve- 
lopenient  of  the  several  organs,  especially  of  the  lungs,  its  occa- 
sional appearance  previous  to  birth,  and  its  frequency  among  infants 
born  before  the  full  time,  (Palletta,)  show  that  it  bears  some  rela- 
tion to  the  fcetal  mode  of  existence.  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  fi- 
lamentous tissue  in  the  foetus  and  in  the  new-born  infant  may  have 
some  influence  in  the  production  of  this  malady. 

6.  Serous  infiltration,  {cedema^  anasarca,)  Under  the  operation 
of  various  causes,  as  exposure  to  cold,  the  use  of  mercury,  inflamma- 
tion, or  injury,  the  quantity  of  serous  fluid  in  the  filamentous  tissue 
may  be  considerably  increased;  and  this  increase  gives  rise  to  a  pale, 
white,  or  wan-e4)loured  and  cold  swelling  of  the  skin,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  receiving  the  impression  of  the  finger  or  any  other  sub- 
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stance  forcibly  applied.  The  swelling  may  be  local,  or  confined  to 
one  arm,  to  one  leg,  to  a  band,  to  part  of  a  limb,  to  tbe  acrotutn,  to 
the  face,  or  so  forth  ;  or  it  may  extend  in  different  degrees  to  tbe 
greater  part  or  tbe  whole  of  tbe  person.  In  the  former  case  it  is 
termed  (Edema^  (o/^n/^a)  or  swelling;  m  the  latter  it  receives 
the  name  of  Anasarca^  (v^fi^^4/  ata  <ra^xa,  dropsy  in  the  flesh, )  and 
IS  the  aqua  intercus  of  tbe  Romans,  It  was  the  white  or  pale  and 
blanched  colour  of  this  sort  of  swelling  which  procured  for  it  tbe 
name  of  Leucofhiegmatia  (^Attm^fXiyfiarta),  or  white  inHaramation 
among  the  ancient  physicians* 

The  fluid  of  the  filamentous  tissue  may  coagulate  spontaneously, 
(Blackall,  263  ;)  but  it  always  undergoes  coagulation  on  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  or  the  addition  of  re-agents. 

The  preternatural  incrcajse  of  the  cellular  scrosity  now  mention- 
ed ifi  supposed  to  arise  either  from  diminished  absorption  or  in- 
creased exhalation,  Thia  point  will  be  considered  afterwards  when 
speaking  of  the  exhalants. 

7.  Emphysetfta.     Pneumatam  sponicmea  et  traumatica^  Cullen. 
y     The  filamentous  tissue  may  be  distended  with  air,  which  causes 

a  uniform  swelling,  crepitating  or  emitting  a  crackling  sound  when 
pressed.  The  sdtuations  in  which  this  aerial  swelling  may  take 
place  vary  according  to  the  cause  by  which  it  Is  produced.  It  may 
take  place  spontaneously  (Baillie,)  when  it  is  commonly  general, 
and  18  supposed  to  depend  on  a  process  of  secretion  from  the  blood- 
vessels. It  may  arise  from  rupture  or  laceration  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  tbe  larynx  or  windpipe,  (De  Vilbu-a,  Cbeseldeo, 
Holyoke,  O'Brien,)  wlien  the  swelling  appears  chiefly  over  the  face, 
nock,  and  upper  part  of  the  chest.  It  may  succeed  a  broken  rib, 
or  any  injury  of  the  lungs,  (Littrc,  Berger,  William  Hunter*  Cbe»- 
ton,  l>eake,  Gooch,  Halliday,)  when  it  appears  sometimes  over  the 
neck,  face,  and  chest,  sometimes  over  the  chest  and  side  only.  It 
may  arise  from  rupture  of  the  bronchial  membrane  during  violent 
efforts,  (Blagden,  Hickei,  Simmons;)  and  in  this  manner  emphysema 
happens  in  puerperal  women*  Lastly,  it  may  appear  as  an  effect  of 
gangrenous  inflammation  and  mortification,  when  it  is  confined  sole- 
ly to  the  affected  limb.  In  tbe  latter  case  the  air  is  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  tbe  serum  of  the  blood  in  the  morbid  parts, 

8.  Vascular  Sarcoma,  Abernethy,      The  tumour  known  under 
\      this  name  is,  of  all  tlie  new  growths  incident  to  the  animal  tis- 
sues, the  most  simple  in  structure.     I  refer  it  to  this  head  for  twu 
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reasons.  1^/,  It  appears  to  occur  chiefly  where  fllamcntous  or  cel- 
lular tissue  is  found ;  and  when  it  occurs  among  muscles,  or  in  the 
substance  of  organs,  it  appears  still  to  be  referable  to  the  filamentous 
tissue,  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  texture,  in  which 
it  appears.  2</,  The  structure  of  this  tumour  is  principally  fila- 
mentous tissue  condensed  or  modified  by  the  local  morbid  action. 
Every  instance  of  vascular  sarcoma  may  be  viewed  as  a  new  deve- 
lopement  and  hypertrophic  augmentation  of  its  proper  substance  in 
a  particular  point  of  the  filamentous  tissue.  The  tumour  is  always 
liberally  supplied  with  blood  from  vessels  which,  if  not  more  nu- 
merous, are  greatly  larger  and  more  capacious  than  in  the  natural 
state ;  and  if  this  be  not  the  cause  of  the  unusual  deposition  of  sub- 
stance, it  must  be  regarded  as  the  channel  by  which  the  additional 
matter  is  conveyed.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  irritation  resulting 
from  the  first  efiusion  of  blood,  or  other  coagulable  matter,  which, 
according  to  Mr  Abemethy,  is  the  usual  cause  of  tumours,  may 
excite  the  vessels  of  the  neighbouring  parts  so  much  as  to  cause 
their  capacity  to  be  enlarged,  and  to  convey  a  more  copious  supply 
of  blood.  This  cause  of  the  great  vascularity,  and  its  influence  in 
increasing  the  size  of  the  tumour,  are  particularly  insisted  on  by 
Mr  John  Bell,  and  afterwards  by  Mr  Abemethy. 

The  vascular  sarcoma  is  enclosed  in  a  thin  capsule,  which  is 
formed  of  filamentous  tissue  much  condensed  by  the  pressure  of  the 
enclosed  tumour.  It  may  occur  in  any  part  or  organ  of  the  hu- 
man body  where  filamentous  tissue  penetrates ;  but  it  is  also  found 
in  the  female  breast,  in  the  testicle  of  the  male,  and  in  the  absor- 
bent glands  of  both  sexes.  When  it  occurs  in  the  testicle  the  ves- 
sels are  said  to  be  numerous  and  small  When  it  affects  the  fe- 
male breast  the  vessels  seem  to  be  rather  large  than  numerous,  and 
the  organization  appears  less  complete.     (Abemethy.) 

9.  Melanosis.  The  black  deposite  named  Melanosis  is  often 
found  in  this  tissue ;  and  perhaps  when  it  is  said  to  occur  in  the 
interior  of  muscles,  glands,  and  other  tissues,  it  is  in  their  filamen-  ^ 
tons  substance  that  it  is  deposited.  As  it  is,  however,  still  more 
frequent  in  the  adipose  membrane,  the  points  of  its  history  deserv- 
ing notice  shall  be  introduced  under  that  head. 

10.  Tubercle.  I  am  uncertain  whether  to  this  tissue  should  be 
referred  every  variety  of  the  small  painful  bodies  situate  beneath 
the  skin,  so  well  described  by  Mr  Wood.*     Though  situate,  as  de- 

*  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  VIII.  p.    83  and  429. 
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scribed  by  Mr  Wood,  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  some 
facts  tend  to  confirm  the  notion  originally  entertained  by  Camper,* 
that  it  is  a  morbid  growth  seated  bi  one  of  the  subcutaneous  nerves, 
or  probably  in  its  neurileraa-f 

IL  CysU*  Bichat  has  taken  c^jnsiderable  pains  to  show  the  in- 
fluence of  this  tissue  on  the  formation  of  cysts.  These,  it  is  well 
known,  are  shut  sacs  containing  fluids  of  different  sorts.  But  how-* 
ever  these  fluids  may  differ,  the  containing  cyst,  which  is  a  secret* 
ing  membrane,  lias  been  regarded  as  formed  of  condensed  and  mo- 
dified filamentous  tissue.  Against  this  doctrine  Bichat  urges  the 
following  objections,  L  Cysts  are  analogous  in  all  respects  to 
seroua  membranes,  and  should  therefore  liave  the  same  origin.  2. 
This  mechanical  hypothesis  of  their  origin,  in  which  all  the  vessels 
ought  to  be  obliterated,  does  not  accord  with  the  exlmling  and  ab- 
sorbing function  of  cysts,  nor  with  their  mode  of  inflammation.  3* 
If  these  sacs  are  formed  by  the  mutual  application  and  agglutina- 
tion or  adhesion  of  cells,  (that  is,  of  the  filaments,)  the  contiguous 
tissue  ought  to  be  diminished,  or  to  disappear  when  they  are  bulky, 
which  is  not  ob^rved  to  take  place.  4.  If  cysts  are  formed  by 
condensation  of  the  filamentous  tissue,  and  if  their  fluid  is  effused 
by  exhalation,  this  fluid  ought  to  exist  in  the  organ  which  separates 
them  from  the  blood. 

For  these  reasons  he  infers  that  eysts  begin  at  first  to  be  deve- 
loped, and  to  grow  in  the  midst  of  the  filamentous  tissue,  according 
to  laws  analogous  to  those  of  the  growth  of  parts  in  general,  and 
winch  appear  to  be  unknown  aberrations,  or  unnatural  applica- 
tions of  these  laws.  When  the  cyst  is  once  formed,  the  process  of 
exhalation  commences,  and  though  scanty  at  first,  it  increases  as 
the  cyst  enlarges.  In  sliort,  the  formation  and  growth  of  the  or- 
gan precedes  the  accumulation  of  the  tluid, 

12*  Deffeneration.  This  term  is  obviously  vague  and  indefinite. 
Under  it,  however,  Sajidifort  has  described  in  tlie  body  of  a  female 
infant  a  preternatural  state  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  breast,  back, 
and  axillary  regions,}  In  some  respects  this  change  resembles  the 
disease  described  above  as  induration.  In  others,  however,  it  was 
different. 


*  Dtemomtntionum  AnaUimico-Pathologieanimi  Lib.  L  p.  )]. 
f  fid.  JcnmuU,  Vol  X  I.  p.  4«B. 

*  Obvcnutiooci  Anatomico-Palbolpgicie  Eclimrdi  Sandifcirt,,  Lib,  iv.  cAp,  il.  p. 
Lugdimi  Batavi>rumi  17T7.    4tQ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
ADIPOSE  TISSUE,  (  Tela  adipasOf —  T^u  adipeux^ —  Tissu  graisseux. ) 

Section  I. 

The  separate  existence  of  an  adipose  membrane  was  suspected 
by  Malpighiy  distmctly  taoght  by  De  Bergen  and  Morgagni,  and 
demonstrated  by  William  Hunter.  It  was,  however,  confounded  y' 
with  the  filamentous  tissue,  under  the  general  name  of  cellular 
membrane,  adipose  membrane,  and  cellular  fet,  by  Winslow,  by 
Portal,  by  Bichat,  and  most  of  the  continental  anatomists,  till  dis- 
tinguished and  positively  described  by  M.  Beclard  himself. 

According  to  the  dissections  of  De  Bergen  and  Morgagni,  the 
demonstrations  of  Hunter,  and  the  observations  of  M.  Beclard,  its 
structure  consists  of  rounded  packets  or  parcels  separated  from  \( 
each  other  by  furrows  of  various  depth,  of  a  figure  irregularly  oval, 
or  rather  spheroidal,  varying  in  diameter  from  a  line  to  half  an 
inch,  according  to  the  degree  of  corpulence  and  the  part  submitted 
to  examination.  Each  packet  is  composed  of  small  spheroidal  par- 
ticles, which  may  be  eamly  separated  by  dissection,  and  which  are 
said  to  consist  again  of  an  a^mblage  of  vesicles  still  more  minute, 
and  agglomerated  together  by  very  fine  and  delicate  cellular  tissue. 
The  appearance  of  these  ultimate  vesicles  is  minutely  described  by 
Wolff  in  the  subcutaneous  fat,  and  by  Clopton  Havers*  and  Monro 
in  the  marrow  of  bones,  in  which  the  two  last  authors  compared 
them  to  strings  of  minute  pearls.  If  the  fat  with  which  these  ve- 
sicles are  generally  distended  should  disappear,  as  happens  in 
dropsy,  the  vedcles  collapse,  their  cavity  is  obliterated,  and  they 
are  confounded  with  the  contiguous  cellular  tissue,  without  leaving 
any  trace  of  their  existence. 

Hunter,  however,  asserts,  that  in  such  circumstances  the  cellular 
tissue  differs  from  the  tissue  of  adipose  vesicles,  in  containing  no 
fflmilar  cavities ;  and  justly  remarks  that  the  latter  is  much  more 
fleshy  and  ligamentous  than  the  filamentous  tissue,  and  contends, 
that  though  the  adipose  receptacles  are  empty  and  collapsed,  they 
still  exist     When  the  skin  is  dissected  from  the  adipose  membrane 

*  OsteoHogia  Nova  ;  or  some  New  Observations  on  the  Bones  and  the  Parts  belong- 
ing to  them.    By  Clopton  Havers,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.     London,  1691.    8vo.     P.  167. 
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it  is  always  possible  to  distinguish  the  latter  from  the  filamentous 
tissue,  even  if  it  contain  no  fat^  by  the  toughness  of  its  fibres,  and 
the  coarseness  of  the  web  which  they  make. 

The  distinguishing  characters  between  the  cellular  or  filamentous 
and  the  adipose  tissue  raay  be  stated  in  tlie  following  manner. 
1^^,  The  vesicles  of  the  adipose  membrane  are  closed  all  round, 
and,  unlike  the  cellular  tissue,  they  cannot  be  generally  penetrated 
by  fluids  which  are  made  to  enter  them^  If  the  temperature  of  a 
portion  of  adipose  membrane  be  raised  by  means  of  warm  water  to 
the  liquefying  point  of  the  contents,  tliey  will  remain  unmoved  so 
long  as  the  structure  of  the  vesicles  is  not  injured  by  the  heat.  If, 
again,  an  adipose  packet  be  exposed  to  a  solar  heat  of  +  40  centigr, 
though  the  fat  be  completely  liquefied,  not  a  drop  will  escape,  un- 
til the  vesicles  are  divided  or  otherwise  opened,  when  it  appears  in 
abundance.  The  adipose  matter,  therefore,  though  fluid  or  semi- 
fluid in  the  living  body,  does  not,  like  dropsical  infiltration,  obey 
tlie  impulse  of  gravity.  2d,  The  adipose  vesicles  do  not  form,  like 
c-cllular  tissue,  a  continuous  whole,  but  are  simply  in  mutual  con- 
tiguity. This  arrangement  is  demonstrated  by  actual  inspection, 
but  becomes  more  conspicuous  in  the  case  of  dropsical  efl'usious, 
when  the  filamentous  tissue  interposed  between  the  adipose  mole- 
cules is  conipletely  infiltrated,  while  the  latter  are  entirely  unaffect- 
ed 3(L  The  anatomical  situation  of  the  adipose  tissue  is  different 
from  that  of  the  filamentous  tissue.  The  former  is  found,  Ist,  In  a 
considerable  layer  iramediately  beneath  the  skin ;  2dj  Between  the 
peritoneal  folds  which  form  the  omentum  and  mesentery ;  3c?,  Be- 
tween the  serous  and  muscular  tissues  of  the  heart ;  and  4^/t,  Round 
each  kidney. 

In  each  of  these  situations  it  varies  in  quantity  and  in  physical 
properties.  In  the  least  cor]>ulent  persons  a  portion  of  fat  is  depo- 
rted in  the  adipose  membrane  of  the  cheeks,  orbits^  palms  of  the 
hand,  soles  of  the  feet,  pulp  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  flexures  of  the 
joints,  round  the  kidney,  beneath  the  cardiac  serous  membrane,  and 
between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery  and  omentum.  In  the  more 
corpulent,  and  chiefly  in  females,  it  is  found  not  merely  in  these 
ffltuations,  but  extended  in  a  layer  of  some  thickness  almost  uni- 
formly over  the  whole  person ;  but  is  very  abundant  in  the  neck, 
breasts,  bclly>  mons  veneris^  and  flexures  of  the  joints. 

Besides  the  delicate  cellular  tissue  by  which  the  packets  and 
vesicles  are  united,  tlic  adipose  tissue  receives  arterial  and  venous 
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branches,  the  arrangement  of  which  has  been  described  by  various 
authors  from  Malpighi,  who  gave  the  first  accurate  account,*  to 
Mascagni,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  recent  Accord- 
ing to  the  latter,  who  has  also  delineated  these  vessels,  the  furrow 
or  space  between  each  packet  contains  an  artery  and  vein,  which 
being  subdivided  penetrates  between  the  minute  grains  or  particles 
of  which  the  packet  is  composed,  and  furnishes  each  with  a  small 
artery  and  vein.  The  efiect  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  each  indi* 
vidual  grain  or  adipose  particle  is  supported  by  its  artery  and  vein 
as  by  a  foot-stalk  or  peduncle,  and  that  those  of  the  same  packet  are 
kept  together  not  only  by  contact,  but  by  the  community  of  rami- 
fications from  the  same  vessel.  These  grains  are  so  closely  attach- 
ed, Uiat  Mascagni,  who  examined  them  with  a  good  lens,  compares 
them  to  a  cluster  of  fish-spawn,  (uji  aggruppimento  di  uovd).  Grutz- 
macher  found  much  the  same  arrangement  in  the  grains  and  vesi- 
cles of  the  marrow  of  bones-f 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  adipose  tissue  receives  nervous  fila- 
ments, and  Mascagni  conceives  he  has  demonstrated  its  lymphatics. 
Both  points,  however,  are  so  problematical,  that  of  neither  of  these 
tissues  is  the  distribution  known. 

The  substance  contained  in  these  vesicles  is  entirely  inorganic 
Always  solid  in  the  dead  body,  it  has  been  represented  as  fluid 
during  life  by  Winslow,J  Haller,§  Portal,  ||  Bichat,1[  and  most  au- 

*  MalpighilB  description  is  not  much  less  accurate  than  that  of  Mascagni.  "  Vasa 
sanguinea  expandunter  in  ramos  arborum  adinstar,  quorum  extremitatibus  appendun- 
tur  membranod  sacculi,  seu  lobuli,  pinguedinosis  globulis  referti,  qui  veluti  folia  raniis 
adnata  arboris  exactam  figuram  complent** — **  Per  has  membranas  excurrunt  minima 
▼asa  in  modum  retis  expansa,  quae  tenue  omentum  representant.  Haec  a  venis  et  ar- 
teriisy  ut  videre  potui,  ortum  ducunt,  et  non  tantum  levitur  exterius  piguedinis  lobulos, 
sed  etiam  intime  penetrant,  et  pinguedinosis  globulis  nectuntur.^ — ^  Quandoque  autem 
co-operiuntur  levi  superextensa  membrana,  itaut  in  conspectum  non  erumpant ;  emer- 
gunt  autem,  quotiescunque  vetustate  et  carie  membranosie  portiones  corrumpuntur.  Per 
hanc  eandem  membranam  diramificantur  adiposa  yasa  in  omento  reperta,  quae  pingue- 
dine  tuigent,  si  praecipue  in  de  recenti  mactato  animali  inspidantur." — De  Omento, 
Pinguedine  et  Adiposis  Ductibus,  p.  41. 

t  De  Ossium  Medulla,  1748.    Extat  in  Haller,  Vol  VI.  p.  390. 

:{:  **  La  graisse  ou  matiere  graisseuse  est  plus  coulante  dans  les  vivans  que  daos  les 
morts.*" — Winslow,  Traits  des  T^umens,  sec.  73. 

§  Elementa  Physiologiae,  Lib.  L  sect  4. 

II  **  La  chaleur  de  la  yie  maintient  la  graisse  dans  une  espece  de  fluidity  ;  elle  se  fige 
par  le  froid  de  la  mort ;  ce  qui  fiiit  qu*elle  est  compacte  dans  les  cadavrea.** — Portal, 
Tome  iL  p.  17. 

5  **  La  graisse  est  presque  toujours  solide  et  figee  dans  les  cadavres,  mais  sur  le  vi. 
vant  elle  sVipproche  plus  de  Tetat  liquide,  au  moins  dans  certains  parties,  comme  aux 
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thors  on  anatomy.  The  last  writer  indeed  states^  that  under  the 
8kin  it  is  more  consistent,  and  that  in  various  living  animals  he 
never  found  it  so  fluid  as  is  represented.  The  truth  is,  that  in  the 
human  body,  and  in  most  maminiferous  animals  during  life,  the  fet 
is  neither  fluid  nor  semifluid  It  is  simply  soft,  yieldiog,  and  com- 
pressible, with  a  slight  degree  of  transparency  or  rather  trans)  u- 
cence.  This  is  easily  established  by  observing  it  during  incisions 
through  the  adipose  membrane,  either  in  the  human  body  or  in  the 
lower  animals. 

The  properties  and  composition  of  fat  form  a  subject  for  chemi- 
cal rather  than  anatomical  inquiry  ;  and  in  this  respect  its  nature 
has  l>een  particularly  investigated  by  M  ChevreuL  According  to 
the  researches  of  this  chemist,  fat  conrists  essentially  of  two  proxi- 
mate principles,  stearine  (f£ot^,  sehum^  sapo)^  and  elaine^  (iXcwoi, 
oleunu)  The  former  is  a  solid  substance,  eolourleaa,  tasteless^  and 
almost  inodorous,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  preserving  its  solidity  at 
a  temperature  of  138°  centigrade,  Elaine,  on  the  contrary,  though 
colourless,  or  at  most  of  a  yellow  tint,  and  lighter  than  water,  is 
fluid  at  a  temperature  of  from  11^  to  18"*  centigrade,  and  is  great- 
ly more  soluble  in  alcohol  Of  this  substance  marrow  appears  to 
be  merely  a  modiflcation ;  and  the  membranous  cavities  or  medul- 
lary membrane  in  which  it  is  contained  may  be  viewed  as  an  intra- 
osseous adipose  tissue. 

Little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  animal  fat  is  the  result  of  a 
process  of  secretion.  But  it  is  no  eas}^  matter  to  determine  the 
mode  in  which  this  is  effected.  Malpiglii,  departing,  however, 
from  strict  obseTvatlon,  imagioed  a  set  of  ducts  i&suing  trom  glands, 
in  which  he  conceived  the  fat  to  be  elaborated  and  prepared*  To 
this  he  appears  to  have  been  led  by  his  study  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  and  inability  to  comprehend  how  the  process  of  Becretion 
could  be  performed  by  arteries  only.  This  doctrine,  however,  was 
overthrown  by  the  strong  argumeuts  which  Huysch  derived  from 
his  injections ;  and  Malpighi  himself  afterwards  acknowledged  its 
weakness  and  renounced  it.  In  short,  neither  the  glands  nor  the 
ducts  of  the  adipose  membrane  have  ever  been  seen. 

Wioslow,  though  willing  to  adopt  the  notion  of  Malpighi,  ad- 
mits, however,  that  the  particular  organ  by  which  the  fat  m  &e]>a- 
rated  from  the  blood  was  unknown,  Haller,  on  the  contrary,  aware 

onfiroiii  du  carur,  d«  gro*  vaiweauX}  Ac,     Soua  In  peau  elk  wt  confltamnient  plus 
eottMCfknte.** — Anatomie  General,  Tume  I.  p*  59, 
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of  the  permeability  of  the  arteries,  and  their  direct  communication 
with  the  cells  of  the  adipose  tissue,  and  trusting  to  the  testimony 
of  Malpighi,  Ruysch,  Glisson,  and  Morgagni,  that  it  eusted  in  the 
arterial  blood,  saw  no  difficulty  in  the  notion  of  secretion,  or  rather 
of  a  process  of  separation ;  and  upon  much  the  same  grounds  the 
opinion  is  adopted  by  Portal  and  others.     Bichat,  again,  contends, 
that  no  £ait  can  be  recognized  in  the  arterial  blood,  and  adduces  the 
fact,  that  none  can  be  distinguished  in  blood  drawn  from  the  tem- 
poral artery.    It  may  be  doubted,  nevertheless,  whether  adequate 
means  to  ascertain  this  point  were  adopted.    Gmelin  obtained  from 
blood  cholesterine,  stearine,  elaine,  and  stearic  acid.     Chevreul 
obtained  from  fibrin,  by  means  of  ether,  a  fatty  matter.     Lecanu 
found  in  large  quantities  of  blood  small  proportions  of  crystal- 
lizable  fatty  and  oily  matter;  and  lastly,  Dr  R.  D.  Thomson  and 
others  have  since  that  shown,  that  after  meals  of  certain  kinds 
of  food  the  blood  contains  adipose  and  oily  matter.     From  these 
facts  it  may  be  inferred,  that  adipose  matter  is  conveyed  in  mi- 
nute quantities  into  the  blood,  and  is  rapidly  deposited  from  the 
Tcssels  in  various  parts  of  the  adipose  tissue,  where  it  is  afterwards 
found.    From  the  phenomena  of  various  diseases  also,  and  those 
of  the  hybemating  animals,  which  retire  in  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter &t  and  heavy,  and  come  out  in  spring  meagre  and  extenu-  v 
ated,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  fat  is  absorbed  by  the  veins  and 
lymphatics. 

It  must  be  observed,  nevertheless,  that  fat  or  oily  matter  is  found 
in  the  free  state,  and  in  appreciable  quantify,  only  in  certain  condi- 
tions of  the  system ;  and  as  arteries  are  not  habitually  opened  for 
blood-letting,  the  circumstance  of  fat  or  oil  not  being  observed  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  arteriotomy,  forms  only  a  degree  of  negative  evidence. 
This  result  is  not  at  variance  with  the  facts  observed,  as  already 
stated,  by  Hewson*  and  Dr  Traill,t  who  found  oily  matter  in  ve« 
nous  blood  in  two  instances,  or  with  those  observed  by  Mr  An- 
derson,!  Dr  Ziegler,  Dr  Christison,§  and  myself,  all  of  whom  have 

*  HewBonlB  Experimental  Inquiries,  p.  191,  loco  citato. 

t  On  the  presence  of  Oil  in  Human  Blood.  By  Thomas  Stewart  Traill,  M.  D. 
Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal,  XVII.,  236,  637,  and  XIX.  319. 

X  On  White  or  Milk-like  Serum.  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal,  VoL  XXX  IlL 
p.  215. 

§  On  the  Causes  of  the  Milky  and  Whey-like  Appearance  sometimes  observed  in 
the  Blood.  By  R.  Christason,  M.D.  &c.  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  VoL 
XXXIII.  p.  274. 
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found  the  bluod  in  certain  morbid  status  to  contain  ojL  In  wound s 
in  tire  Iniraan  body  during  life,  and  in  living  animals,  oily  par- 
ticles may  be  seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  blood ;  but  these 
proceed  from  division  of  the  adipose  vesicles* 

That  fat  does  not  exist  in  the  arterial  blood  in  health,  or  is  in  very 
minute  ifuantity,  may  be  therefore  admitted  as  an  established  point 
The  idea  that  it  is  separated,  or  strained  from  this  fluid,  therefore, 
must  also  be  gratuitous ;  and  as  such  it  is  viewed  by  Biehat,  who 
considers  the  dei>osiuon  of  fat  as  the  effect  of  exhalation.     This,  it 
must  be  confessed^  is  little  more  tlian  a  thfferent  name  for  the  pro- 
cess termed  by  Haller  secrelitm.    Lastly,  an  opinion  has  been  deli- 
r  irered  by  Mascagni,  that,  wliile  the  arteries  deposit  or  pour  forth 
I  an  imperfect  or  crude  oily  fluid,  the  lymphatics  absorb  the  thin 
r  parts,  and  leave  the  residue  in  a  more  solid  and  perfect  form. 

In  conclusion,  all  that  can  be  affirmed  regarding  the  formation 
of  this  substiince  is,  that  it  is  deposited  by  the  blood-vessels,  but  by 
what  particular  process,  or  in  what  form,  is  entirely  unknown.  The 
prooeaB  by  which  the  arteries  of  the  adipose  membrane  secrete  fat 
appears  to  be  ef|ually  mysterious  as  tliat  by  which  the  vessels  of 
muscle  deposit  fibrine,  those  of  bone  deposit  osseous  matter,  and 
those  of  cartilage  form  that  animal  substance. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  adipose  tissue  may  be  dLstingulsh- 
ed  into  two  elements,  one  organic  and  secreting ;  the  other,  inor- 
ganic and  secreted- 

The  adipose  membrane  h  one  of  the  most  extensively  distrilmted 
tissues  in  the  animal  body;  and  tliis  circumstance,  with  its  peculiar 
organic  and  physiological  properties,  exercises  remarkable  influence 
on  its  inflammatory  and  other  morbid  states. 

In  distribution  it  may  be  distinguished  in  the  following  manner. 
U  The  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue,  extended  in  a  uniform  layer, 
variable  in  thickness,  beneath  the  skiu  all  over  the  body,  excepting 
I  at  certain  parts  where  the  skin  communicates  with  the  mucous 
membrane,  as  the  eyelids,  the  lips,  the  penis  of  the  male^  the  labia 
in  the  female,  where  there  is  no  adipose  tissue,  and  beneath  the 
hiiiry  scalp,  where  the  adipose  tissue  is  extremely  thin ;  2.  the  pe- 
riaogial  ailipoee  tissue,  surrounding  and  enclosing  the  large  blood- 
vessels  and  nerves  in  the  trunk  and  extremities,  forming  a  sort  of 
f  sheath  to  these  organs,  and  sustaining  their  nutrient  vessels,  (vam 
vnsorum) ;  3.  the  subserous  adipose  tissue,  deiiosited,  more  or  less 
abundantly,  beneath  the  different  serous  membranes,  and  between 
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their  folds,  often  roimd  biood-TesKk,  Hot  TTHtirinp  lmt4>upp  liie  -^ 

ricardium  and  moscolar  wilwlanfr  c/  the  hatL,  VelaiKKB  'dr  ]ffr> 

toneal  folds^  forniii^  the  iiwinTiw  and  the  newHlcri' ;  4L  mmi 

each  kidney ;  5.  betweea  the  foiUi  «f  the  •yiiwal 

and,  6.  the  endortwil,  or  intim  wr wim,  or  the  meitMm 

withm  the  canals  of  the  luigiiuiKMlbMMiaMi  the  «fcrf  the  to 

and  ahcnt  booeB. 

SflcnovIL 

The  patholopcal  rdatiooior  fheafipoK  Imi 
distinctly  indicated. 

\.  PimatiM.  Is  it  snhject  to  h  JbaaaHhwi?  II 
that  certain  fiute  lead  to  the  infereoee,  dbit  the  peedw  f^ 
of  diffbaeinflanimationMaydepeBdoBtheiiiiuiaa  rftheadyise 
membrane.  Tins  may  be  regarded  m  wtiHiihd  b*^  wmcj  intu, 
BatitmustbeobsenredyattiiesaaetnKydMtliepfcvwsfti  ^fr^^ 
ties  and  the  pfayaolopeal  rdatkos  of  d^  adEpiiMie  iammn^  txM^CMvuA 
with  its  anatomical  poMtioOj  cmt  a  pcgaEar  iaii>eiu%  (»»er  i<»  m*w^ 
IndstatesL 

In  ibejb'si  place,  as  the  adqMMe  flMsabranie  CMM0t»^t»<v  p«Mrt)i^i' 
orgamc  or  yital  tissue,  and  an  inor;gsuue  secreted  sobsMMM^^  «Mk4  a^ 
the  former  bears  a  small  proportioo  to  die  latter,  the  rkuA  yfttfw* 
ties  of  the  tissue  are  accOTdingly  mnch  less  pronnneot  than  IIn^ 
mere  phyeical  properties.  The  component  saceuUy  or  vencles  of 
the  aiUpose  memlNrane,  are  not  posaested  a!  highly  or  strongly 
marked  vital  powers ;  and  the  vessels  distributed  to  them,  which 
are  neither  large  nor  numerous,  seem  to  be  merely  adequate  to 
their  nutrition  in  ordinary  circumstances,  but  quite  unable  to  main- 
tain the  energies  of  the  tissue  when  subjected  to  disease  or  injury. 
Pressure  or  stretching  the  adipose  tissue  bears  very  imperfectly ; 
and  when  it  is  subjected  to  violence  or  injury  of  this  kind  along 
with  other  tissues,  as  skin,  muscle,  cellular  membrane,  or  artery, 
its  vitality  is  destroyed  first,  and  long  before  these  tissues  are  much 
affected.  In  continued  fever  {gynochus ;  typhusy)  the  adiiKMe 
membrane  of  the  sacral  region  is  often  killed  to  a  large  extent  long 
before  tiie  skin  is  affected ;  and  its  death  involves  necessarily  uU 
ceration  of  tiie  incumbent  skin,  in  order  to  allow  the  escafie  of  ttio 
dead  adipose  membrane  in  the  form  of  a  large  flat  slough.  It  m 
perhaps  oi  no  great  moment  whether  this  imperfect  an^  '^'d 
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energy  depends  on  the  want  of  nerves,  or  on  the  smaller  numlicr 
and  size  of  its  nutrient  vessels.  The  fact  of  feeble  vitality  is  well 
established  by  many  circumstances  of  daily  oceurrence,  antl  is  fur- 
ther illustrated,  as  shall  be  seen,  by  the  different  appearance  and 
effects  of  the  phenomena  of  inflammation  in  tissues  more  completely 
organized^  and  endowed  also  with  more  active  vital  properties. 

In  the  second  place,  as  to  anatomical  position^  the  adipose  tissue 
18  in  many  situations  of  the  human  body  so  closely  confined,  that 
w^hen  iotlaniedj  and  consequently  distended,  it  cannot  easily  expand. 
This  is  particularly  the  case,  not  only  with  the  subcutaneous  fat 
which  is  compressed  by  the  skin,  but  with  the  dense  adipose  cushion 
surrounding  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  which,  in  the  extremU 
ties  at  least,  and  in  the  neck,  is  closely  packeil  and  compressed,  as 
it  were,  by  all  the  incumbent  and  surrounding  tissues, — muscles, 
fascia,  and  skin.  When  we  examine  the  adipose  cushion  surround- 
ing the  carotid  artery  in  the  neck,  that  accompanying  the  axillary 
and  bracliial  artery  in  the  arm-pit  and  arm,  and  that  enclosing  the 
femoral  and  popliteal  arteries  in  the  leg,  it  must  appear  obviouE, 
that  little  or  no  space  is  left  in  either  of  these  regions  for  the  casual 
expansion  of  the  adipose  membrane,  from  whatever  cause  proceed- 
ing. Not  only  is  the  adipose  cushion  there  closely  confined  by  con- 
densed fiiamentous  tissue,  but  it  is  further  inclosed  and  compressed 
by  the  Incumhent  JliM'ia'j  muscles,  subcutaneous  adipose  raembrane, 
and  skin  ;  and  the  degree  of  tightness  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact, 
that  even  when  cut  into  in  the  healthy  state,  it  is  fortliw  ith  protruded, 
and  is  with  difficulty  replaced*  This  tightness  is  one  great  cause 
of  the  readiness  and  celerity  with  which  the  adipose  tissue  in  this 
situation  passes  so  readily  into  mortification.  As  it  is  distended  by 
the  inflammatory  vascidar  congestion,  and  as  the  surrounding  parts 
do  not  yield  with  proportional  facility,  it  is  as  if  inclosed  within  a 
long  tight  ligature,  and  is  in  a  manner  strangled  by  its  own  en- 
largement* This  result  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the  effects  of  in- 
flammation of  the  periangial  adipose  membrane. 

In  the  third  place,  the  inflaramat^jry  states  of  the  adipose  mem- 

'  brane  are  not  only  in  themselves  of  the  lughest  importance,  from 
the  anatomical  and  physiological  properties  of  the  tissue  itself^  but 
in  consec|uence  of  the  uses  to  which  this  tissue  is  applied  in  enclos- 
ing and  supporting  others,  and  especially  the  nutrient  vessels  of 

'  blood-vessels,  nerves,  tendons,  and  bones,  these  states  may  exercise 
on  the  economy  a  most  important  influence,  wliich  I  believe  has 
not  hitherto  heen  fully  understood. 
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Inflammation  attacking  the  subcutaoeou^  adipose  tissue  h  liaUle 
to  produce  death,  not  only  in  that  membrane  but  in  the  akin,  in- 
flammation and  death  Iti  the  muscles,  intlamniation  in  the  subcu- 
taneous veins,  and  infiaramation  and  death  in  the  tcndans* 

Inflammation  attacking  the  periangial  adipose  tissue  is  liable  to 
be  followed  not  only  by  death  in  that  tissue  itself,  but  by  inflam- 
mation, deatb,  and  ulceration  of  the  arterial  tunica,  and  consequent 
hemorrhage,  inflammation  of  the  veins,  with  obliteration  of  their 
canal,  and  denudation  of  the  nervea 

Inflammation  attacking  the  medullary  or  endosteal  adipose  tissue 
produces  suppuration  and  causes  death  in  the  bone,  (Necrosis^)  and 
in  the  cancellated  tissue  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  named  Spina 
veiitosa* 

When  inflammation  affects  the  adipose  membrane  it  may  assume 
either  the  limited  or  tlie  diffuse  form,  but  is  most  frequently'per- 
haps  seen  in  the  latter  state. 

It  appears  to  have  been  an  opinion  entertained  by  Boerhaave 
and  several  of  his  pupils,  that  phlegmon,  or  common  acute  circum- 
scribed inflammation,  is  seated  in  the  adipose  membrane  ;  and  one 
of  these  writers,  Hulsebmch,  announces  this  proposition  formally 
in  a  dissertation.  Tlie  same  doctrine  was  afterwards  taught  in  this 
country  by  Broratield,  who  allowed  that  the  adipose  meniljrane  ia 
quite  distinct  from  the  filamentous  tissue,*  and  further  believed, 
that  extravasated  fluid  would  sooner  be  converted  into  purulent 

•  «  I  may  be  idjigular  in  what  I  lun  going  to  udvance,  vis?,  that  b  general  the  adir 
pose  memhmne  ia  the  seat  of  aliecessea^  e»pecTallv  those  that  uro  cireumscribed, 

**  1  hopii  T  am  iiiuJersttxxl,  that  1  suppose  what  is  generally  definect  a  p/Uegmtm  or 
crilic«I  abscess,  in  which  a  large  quantity  of  matter  is  collected,  to  be  forine^l  in  the 
fn^mbrona  adipota.^  In  the  foHowing  passage  he  gives  the  first  descriptioti  of  diihm; 
inflanimstion.  **  Nevertheless,  I  am  extremely  aeiifliblet  that  thtj  celJuiar  m  connect- 
ing membrane  ii  frequently  the  «eat  of  roischieft  &»  tbe  receptacle  of  some  extra vaaat- 
ed  humour,  where  the  liuids  in  general  hnve  a  tendency  to  sphacelation  ;  aad  under 
such  circumstajicea  it  is  ivell  known,  that  the  humour,  instead  of  being  collecteti  and 
forming  an  al»«ce«s,  will  be  tlilftweil  proportionate  to  the  quantity  extra vasfited,  and 
form  aluugha^  throughout  fi  i^  hole  limb,  and  where  proljably,  the  external  appearance 
of  Jiphacelatiou  eJiaU  not  exceed  the  size  of  a  crowTi-piece,  the  mortification  will  then 
discover  iti^If  soon  after, at  a  email  distance  ;  and  we  ahall  find  in  the  end,  that  it  has 
not  only  crept  under  the  skin,  hut  has  btllTOwed  deep  between  the  tiiu8ele«»  and 
through  some  of  these  sphacelated  [V'irfs,  sloughs  of  an  immense  length  are  frequently 
drawn  out,  which  prove  to  be  the  cellular  membrane  ;  in  which  caae,  if  the  natlent 
dcK?«  not  sink  under  the  discharge,  the  neighbouring  paits  must,  in  healing,  unavoid* 
ably  unite,  and  conseciueiitly  the  limb  be  aViridged  of  its  motion,  as  far  as  the  ftec 
motion  of  the  mtisclcB,  one  over  the  other,  is  hsmiencd  by  this  union.'' — Chinircical 
ObBervationa,  Vol.  I.  chapter  iii.  p.  94  and  95. 
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matter  when  lodged  in  the  adipose  than  in  the  cellular  membrane. 
It  is  further  remarkable  that,  while  he  gives  the  earliest  good  de- 
scription  of  the  phenomena  and  effects  of  diffuse  or  disjuoctive  in- 
flammation, he  refers  the  seat  of  circumBcribed  inflammation  to  the 
adipose  meo^brane,  and  that  of  disjunctive  inHammation  to  the  cel- 
lular membrane.  The  converse  of  this  notion  was  maintained  by 
J,  Hunter,  who  represents  the  cellular  membrane  free  from  tlie 
adipose,  to  be  more  susceptible  of  the  adhesive  inflammation  than 
tlie  adipose  membrane,  and  much  more  readily  to  pass  into  the 
suppurative.*  This,  however,  he  afterwards  in  some  manner  con* 
troverts  by  giving  the  same  view  of  the  effects  of  cellular  iuflam- 
mation,  as  that  previously  furnished  by  Bromfield* 

All  that  it  appears  to  me  can  be  concluded  at  present  on  this 
subject  is,  that,  though  iuflanmiation  with  tendency  to  circumscrip- 
tion may  attack  the  adipose  tissue,  yet  that  tissue  is  much  more 
liable  to  assume  the  diffuse,  spreading,  and  disjunctive  form  of  the 


Among  the  proofs  adduced  in  favour  of  this  view  may  be  men- 
tioned the  follovnng.  In  eases  of  diffuse  inflammatiou  affecting  the 
arm,  the  inflammation  spreads  along  the  adipose  membrane,  i>ro- 
ducing  sero-jiurulent  secretion  and  sloughs  of  the  adipose  tissue. 
In  cases  of  infbmmation  at  the  verge  of  the  anus,  the  disease 
S|>reads  in  the  siinie  manner,  and  affects  almost  exclusively  the 
adipose  tissue  round  the  anus  and  rectum,  and  along  the  giutaei 
musclee.  It  is  in  the  same  manner  that  the  adijiose  cushion  with 
which  the  blood-vessels  are  surrounded  is  occasionally  the  seat  of 
a  species  of  bad  iutiammatory  action,  terminating  in  fetid  and 
sloughing  suppuration. 

I  have  in  a  considerable  number  of  instances  observed  inflamma- 


•  "The  oellukr  BiCTnbrane,  free  from  the  aciipoftc,  appears  to  be  more  »ii»eeptible 
of  the  ndbeaive  iaflammatirjn  than  tlie  adJpoiM]:  tmmibnme,  iitid  much  in  ore  readily 
panet  into  the  wippurative.  Wlitther  this  arisea  Itoin  smfet?»  inflamiiig  more  rcmlily 
than  other  parts*  1  will  not  pretend  Xo  say.  Tliua  we  see  thsit  the  cellular  membrane 
eonnectiiig  puxts  together  a«  muscles,  and  the  cellular  membrane  coanecting  the  aill- 
po«e  to  muscles,  easily  inl^amcs,  and  mns  leadily  int^  aujipumtion^  and  jua  it  were  se- 
parates the  muscles  from  their  lateral  connection,  and  even  separate*  the  adipose  finom 
the  muscles,  while  the  tikin  and  adipose  membrane  shall  only  be  highly  iBflxuned  ;  and 
the  matter  io  formed  mu^t  produce  ulceration  through  all  this  adipoi>e  membrane  to 
get  to  the  skin,  aad  tlieu  through  tbe  skin,  in  which  last-mentiuned  parts  it  ia  mueh 
more  tedious,*'  (P.  234»  iii  282,  P,  ii,  Ch*  ii  §  3^)  IJuivtcr  appears  in  this  place  to 
have  coiifi>undcd  the  two  kinds  of  infiammation,  the  udhesive  or  limited,  and  diMue 
ar«ip|mtaltng. 
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tion  of  tlie  adipose  tissue,  presenting  the  external  signs  described  by 
my  late  friendj  Dr  Duncan,  Junior,  as  those  of  diffuse  infliniimation 
of  the  cellular  inenabrauc.  The  process  then  produced  all  the  ef- 
fects now  specified,  and,  by  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  in- 
flammatory process  spreads  along  the  meshes  of  the  tissue,  detached 
extensively  the  skiu  from  the  muscles,  and  the  muscles  and  fascim 
from  each  other,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  intricate  manner  in 
which  it  insinuates  itself  between  the  muscles  and  their  fasciculi^ 
it  produced  extensive  disjunctive  destruction  of  the  different  parts 
which  it  affected.  ThuSj  on  the  side  of  the  chest,  I  have  seen  it 
first  disjoinj  and  then  kill  the  fibres  of  the  Intercostal  muscles,  and, 
affecting  the  pleura  costaiis  at  its  muscular  surfacCj  pass  to  the  free 
surface,  and  give  rise  to  pleurisy  and  empyer/ta.  In  the  buttock, 
at  the  margin  of  the  anus,  I  have  seen  it  detach  the  skin  com- 
pletely from  the  subjacent  muscles,  dissect  round  the  sphincter  and 
levator  ani  as  completely  as  if  done  by  the  knife,  and  produce 
such  disjunction  and  separation  as  to  render  the  whole  of  the 
muscles  completely  useless  as  organs  of  motion. 

In  the  course  of  these  destructive  processes,  this  disease,  which 
though  first  confined  with  extreme  accuracy  to  the  adipose  tissue, 
eventually  affects  muscles,  tendons^  blood-vessels,  and  nerves,  by 
killing  and  detaching  that  texture  which  supports  and  encloses 
them,  and  conveys  their  nutrient  blood- vessels,  is  ever  attend- 
ed with  tebrile  s}'mptoms,  remarkable  for  their  character  in  de- 
ranging all  the  functions,  and  impairing  more  or  less,  sometimes 
very  considerably,  the  muscular  strength.  The  pulse  is  rapid,  but 
generally  much  oppressed,  and  though  sometimes  at  the  conuucnce- 
ment  sharp,  is  generally  contracted,  wiry,  and  even  vermicular. 
The  skin  is  pungently  hot  and  dry ;  the  tongue  more  or  less  fur- 
red, with  much  thirst;  and  in  severe  cases,  where  the  disease  as- 
sumes a  violent  character,  the  patient  raves  or  mutters,  and  some- 
times passes  into  a  stat^i  of  ti/phomania  {coma  vif/ilf)  or  even  after- 
wards coma.  Tlie  complexion  is  often  of  a  dingy  colour,  as  it  is 
in  typhous  fever,  or  in  cases  of  traumatic  gangrene,  or  in  cases  of 
death  by  animal  poisoning;  and  the  eyesj  though  they  may  be  free 
from  injection,  are  generally  suffused,  watery,  and  turbid*  At  the 
same  time,  almost  all  the  great  secretions  are  more  or  less  com- 
pletely suspended,  or  as  it  were  locked  up,  by  the  perverted  and 
diminished  action  of  the  capillar}-  vessels.  The  skin  is  dry  and  ira- 
perq>irab!e,  and  only  at  the  termination  of  the  disorder  betrays  the 
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existence  of  clammy  moisture,  Tht*  urine  is  acanty  and  clear  till 
the  close,  when  it  becomea  sedimentous.  No  cathartic  medicines, 
however  powerful,  caii  produce  feculent  diBcliarges  from  llie  intes- 
tines, and  all  that  escapes  ig  a  watery  secretion  with  minute  black 
specks,  grains,  and  patches  of  undecompo^ed  bile,  without  the  cha- 
racteristic feculent  odour  or  aspect 

The  peculiar  characters  of  this  form  of  fever  have  procured  for 
itj  from  Dr  Butter*  the  name  of  Irritative,  and  from  Mr  Travers,! 
that  of  Constitutional  Irritation ;  denominations  which  may  lie  per- 
fectly correct,  if  they  either  denoted  a  new  form  of  general  disor- 
der, or  establisheil  as  a  new  principle  in  pathology,  the  circumstance, 
that  when  any  individual  texture  is  in  a  morbid  state,  it  gives  rise 
to  derangement,  perversion,  and  irregularity,  in  the  motions  of  the 
sanguiferous  system  and  the  dependent  secretions.  It  appears  to 
me  that  there  is  in  this  nothing  new  nor  even  singular,  when  we 
know,  that  it  is  an  estfiblished  principle  in  physiology  and  patho- 
logy, that  all  the  textures  of  the  animal  body  are  m  allied,  that  one 
cannot  be  long  in  an  unhealthy  state  without  inducing  general  dis- 
order, and  tkit  all  the  properties  and  actions  of  these  textures  arc 
so  intimately  associated,  that  those  of  one  organ  are  ahuost  never 
impaired  or  perverted,  without  betraying  the  existence  of  this  im- 
pairment or  perversion,  by  disorder  in  the  motions  and  actions  of 
the  sanguiferous  system,  and,  its  great  dependent,  the  secreting  ap- 
paratus of  the  different  organs. 

Tlie  disease,  however,  is  not  in  all  cases  a  simple  and  exclusive 
atlbctioQ  of  one  tissue;  and  the  singular  feature  of  this  joflamraa- 
tion  ts,  that,  either  simultaneously  or  successively,  it  affects  a  con- 
siderable numher  of  diflerent  tissues^  It  hence  results  tliat  the  con- 
comitant symptoms  arc  by  no  means  uniform,  and  assume  various 
types  according  to  the  tissues  affected 

Thus,  in  intiammation  of  the  adipose  tissue,  the  discfise  is  very 
liable  to  attack  the  filamentous  tissue,  which  it  disjoins  and  destroys 
in  the  manner  already  described.  It  also  very  commonly  attacks 
the  veins;  and  the  symjjtoms  are  then  cooiplicated  with  those  of 
venous  inflammation;  and  may  eventually  give  rise  to  the  second- 
ary suppurations  observed  to  ensue  on  that  disorder.     The  venous 

•  n«nuirks  on  IrriUtivc  Kevcr.  By  Jobn  ButU?r.  M.  D,^  F,  B,  S.,  &c,  Dtvon|>ort, 
1825,  Hvo.  pp.  3«2. 

f  An  Inquiry  contemiig  Conititutional  IniUtion.  By  Benjnmin  Tmver^  F.  R,  8, 
l^na<w,  18*26,  Kro,  pp.  556. 
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Rnics  arc  then  observed  to  be  thickened,  and  gonielimes  adhering, 
with  obliteration  of  the  canal ;  and  in  several  instances  matter,  or 
lymph,  or  both,  are  tbund  within  the  veina  lastly,  it  may  produce 
denudation  of  the  arteries  exactly  as  a  broad  ligature,  or  any  fo- 
reign substance  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  or  around  the  arterial 
tubess  and  in  this  manner  induce  erosion,  and  rupture  of  the  artery 
with  fatal  hemorrhage. 

In  ordinary  circumstances,  the  course  of  phenomena  appears  to 
be  nearly  the  following.  Sometimes  without  previous  warning,  in 
other  instances  after  slight  sensations  of  chilness  and  languor,  or 
even  after  tlistinct  shivering,  heavy  dull  pain  is  felt  in  one  part  par- 
ticularly, as  the  neck,  the  breast,  or  an  extremity,  according  to  the 
situation  which  the  disease  affects.  This  painful  sensation  spreads 
or  extends,  amounting  to  stiff  soreness  of  the  whole  region,  with 
more  or  less  tenderness  of  the  integuments.  If  the  part  is  exa- 
mined, it  is  found  affected  with  diffuse  or  extensive  swelling,  com- 
pressible, but  not  verj'  elastic,  considerable  tension  of  the  skin, 
great  heat,  and  in  some  instances  a  dull  red  tinge.  In  some  in- 
stances the  skin  retains  its  natural  colour,— a  circumstance  which 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  depth  of  the  inflammatory  action,  and  j>er- 
haps  the  early  period  of  the  tlisease.  In  some  it  is  of  a  faint  red, 
inclining  to  yellow^  or  orange,  which  becomes  more  distinct  when 
pressure  is  applied;  and  io  some  the  disease  passes  through  every 
stage  without  even  producing  redness  of  the  skin.  In  others  long 
red  patches,  of  no  determinate  shape,  may  be  remarked ;  but  this 
appearance  is  more  common  when  the  superficial  adipose  tissue  is 
affected,  and  when  the  disease  is  verging  to  suppuration.  These 
symptoms,  which  may  be  considered  as  iadicating  the  first  or  in- 
flammatory stage,  last  from  thirty  hours  to  three  or  four  days, — 
seventy-two,  eighty,  or  ninety* six  hours. 

As  they  proceed,  the  swelling  increases  and  may  become  more 
prominent  at  one  prt  than  another,  but  still  retains  its  diffuse  and 
shapeless  character.  The  pain,  w^bich  is  continual,  becomes  occa- 
sionally more  acute,  and  is  attended  with  an  insufferable  sensation 
of  oppressive  weight  If  the  disease  affect  an  extremity,  the  pa- 
tient feels  as  much  difficulty  in  raising  it  as  if  it  were  a  dead  mass, 
or  unconnected  with  his  person.  At  length,  about  the  fifth,  sixth, 
or  seventh  day,  according  to  the  rapidity  of  the  disease,  the  swell- 
ing presents  in  sundry  parts  a  peculiar  compresMble,  but  not  very 
elastic  character,  as  if  the  sul)jacent  tissues  were  floating  in  some 
fluid  or  semifluid  matter. 
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At  this  period  the  oonatitutional  synaptonis,  which  consist  in  quick 
sharp  pulse,  great  heat,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  languor,  and  some- 
times delirium,  assume  the  appearance  of  extreme  oppreseiou  and 
mortal  weakness.  The  pulse  becomes  much  quicker,  small  and 
fluttering,  sometimes  intermittent ;  the  tongue^  which  Itad  previ- 
ously been  coi^ered  with  a  thick,  gray,  or  yellow,  raoist^  viscid  far, 
or  was  red  and  gloasy,  is  covered  with  a  rough  fur,  dry,  brown,  and 
hard,  yet  the  patient  is  insensible  of  thirsts  The  skin  is  dry,  or 
partially  moistened  with  cold  unctuous  sweats ;  the  urine  is  scanty 
and  high-coloured,  sometimes  entirely  suppressed,  or  passes  with 
the  stools  involuntarily  J  low  mutturing  alternates  with  stupor  j 
the  breathing  becomes  quick,  panting,  and  laborious,  or  slow,  lan- 
guid, and  interrupted,  and  temiinates  in  death. 

If  the  affected  part  or  limb  be  examined  after  death,  tbe  whole 
subcutaneous  adipose  tissue,  and  the  intermuscular  cellular  tissue, 
are  found  enlarged,  gray,  or  ash-coloured,  and  distended  with 
blood-coloured  fluid,  oily  scrum,  or  sero-purulent,  or  purulent 
matter.  It  is  detached,  in  general,  extensively  from  the  several 
organs  which  it  connects  in  the  healthy  state.  Between  the  mus- 
cles, which  are  dark-coloured,  softened,  lacerable,  and  emit  a  fetid 
odour,  are  found  long  sinuous  caverns  filled  with  dirty  ash-co- 
loured purulent  fluid ;  sloughs  or  mortified  shreds  are  seen  here 
and  there  hanging  from  aponeurotic  sheaths,  tendons,  or  even 
blood-vessels ;  and  while  in  most  cases  shreds  or  tilamenta  of  the 
subcutaneous  adipose  and  the  cellular  tissue  cU-e  the  only  traces  of 
its  existence,  in  not  a  few  instances  the  muscles  are  detached  from 
the  periosteum,  and  the  periosieum  from  the  bone.  These  shreds 
or  filaments  are  mortified  pieces  or  sloughs  of  adipose  membrane 
and  cellular  tissue,  and  correspond  to  the  pieces  of  wet  tow  men- 
tioned by  Hunter  and  Sir  E.  Home,  and  the  wads  of  wet  shamoy 
leather  noticed  by  Mr  James. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  exquisite  and  severe  form  of 
the  disease.  Its  dm-ation  in  such  circumstances  varies*  It  appears 
from  the  result  of  Dr  Duncan's  observations,  that  death  does  not 
take  place  before  the  sixth  day,  but  may  occur  in  any  subsequent 
one  to  the  twelfth  or  fifteenth.  Perhaps  in  the  average  number  of 
cases,  the  seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  may  be  stated  as  the  day  on 
which  the  termination  occurs. 

In  milder  cases  it  may  terminate  in  resolution.  The  general 
swelling  subsides  slowly,  the  jiain  disappears,  the  skin  becomes 
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cool :  and  the  constitutional  sjinptoms  decline  upon  the  eruption 

of  a  copioiia  sweat,  a  cutaneous  disease  or  other  critical  action. 

It  niay  terminate  in  abscess,  Tlie  inflammatory  action  changes 
its  character,  and,  instead  of  spreading,  shows  a  disposition  to  stop. 
Lymph  is  effused,  healthy  purulent  matter  is  formed,  and  adhesion 
taking  place  in  one  or  more  points,  the  disease  terminates  in  phleg* 
monic  suppuration. 

In  some  instances  the  spreading  and  limited  may  be  combined* 
The  spreading  or  diffuse  inflammation  proceetb  at  one  part  of  the 
affected  tissue,  while  the  limited  with  lymphy  clfiision  and  adhesion 
appears  at  another.  This  appears  to  be  the  fact  in  those  tedious 
cases  in  which  the  disease  is  prolonged  for  weeks,  and  tlie  patient 
cither  recovers,  or  ultimately  dies  hectic. 

When  recovery  takes  plac€  after  suppuration  and  sloughing  of 
the  adipose  and  cellular  tissue,  it  is  effected  partly  by  direct  adhe- 
sion taking  place  between  the  muscles  or  their  cellular  substance, 
and  the  skin,  partly  by  the  formation  of  new  cellular  tissue  similar 
to  those  new  membranes  which  are  formed  in  the  serous  surfaces. 
The  former  is  the  cause  of  the  stiffness,  immobility,  and  condensa- 
tion of  parts  after  this  inflammation  has  taken  phiee. 

The  causes  of  this  disease  are  not  well  known,  There  is  reason 
to  1>elieve  tliat  it  refjuires  for  its  production  a  peculiar  stiite  of  the 
constitution ;  for  it  more  readily  attacks  the  bloated  and  those  of 
broken  constitutions  tlian  the  spare  and  the  vigorous ;  it  is  more 
common  and  more  severe  in  the  corpulent  and  plethoric  than  iu 
those  of  healthy  and  active  habits ;  it  is  more  common  in  those 
liable  to  mental  inquietude  and  peevishness  than  to  those  of  equable 
or  indifferent  temperament ;  and  the  same  exciting  caiLse  which 
produces  in  a  young  and  healthy  subject  a  common  phlcgmonic 
absc42ss,  will  be  followed  in  a  sallow  or  middle-aged  person,  of  dry 
or  unctuous  skin,  with  a  fatal  inflammation  of  the  diffuse  character* 
Something  also  appears  to  be  attributable  to  epidemic  influence ; 
for  several  cases  are  generally  remarked  to  occur  much  about  the 
same  time ;  and  it  has  been  further  remarked,  that  when  rose, 
Bcarlet  fever,  and  bad  sore  throat  prevail,  instances  of  diffuse  inflam- 
mation are  not  un frequent. 

With  regard  to  agents  which  ap|K?ar  to  possess  exciting  power, 
it  may  occur  spontaneously  :  but  has  been  observed  to  succeed  the 
following  circumstances;  veneseedon  and  punctured  wounds  in 
general,  application  of  a  ligature  to  a  vein^  puncture  by  a  cutting 
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instruToent  during  dissection,  inoculation  by  morbid  secretions 
from  living  animals,  the  bite  of  a  venomous  siierpent,  acrid  or  poi- 
sonous substances  of  the  acrid  family  applial  directly  to  the  skin 
or  adipose  membrane,  sprains  or  injuries  of  the  fibrous  tissues,  and 
contused  or  lacerated  wounds. 

Though  this  disease  may  arise  both  spontaneously,  and  also  in 
consequence  of  lacerated  or  punctured  wounds,  or  even  mere 
scratches  or  abrasions,  and  in  consequence  of  various  poisonous 
eiibetances  applied  to  the  skin  or  the  adipose  membrane,  it  appears 
further,  in  certain*  circumstances,  to  ensue  on  the  application  to 
the  skin  of  various  acrid  and  irritant  poisons.  Thus,  in  the  expe- 
riments of  Orfila  upon  the  mode  of  operation  of  these  poisons,  it 
was  a  frequent  occurrence,  to  observe  diffuse  inflammation  in  the 
adipose  tissue  ensue  on  the  application  of  such  substances  as  bry- 
ony-root,  elaterium,  colocynth,  gamboge,  spurge-flax,  euphorbiutn, 
&c,  to  the  skin  or  the  adipose  membrane  exposed  by  wound,  Dr 
Duncan  relates  a  case  commuoicated  by  Dr  Si)ens,  in  which  it 
followed  the  application  of  an  ammoniacal  plaster  for  the  removal 
of  rheumatic  pains.  It  has  been  observed  to  follow  or  attend  ma- 
lignant pustule,  (Practice  of  Medicine,  Vol  h  p*  ^5^*) 

The  account  of  the  necroscopic  appearances,  however,  above 
given,  is  applicable  principally  to  the  disease  as  it  takes  place  in 
the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue ;  and  perhaj.*9,  as  it  spreads  to  the 
intermuscular  filamentous  tissue*  These  appearances,  though  in 
all  general  characters  similar  in  other  tissues,  are  varied  according 
to  the  portion  of  adipose  membrane  attacked. 

The  disease  may  either,  when  originally  commencing  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous adipose  tissue,  spread  to  the  periangial,  or  it  may  com- 
mence in  the  latter  at  once,  and  produce  destructive  ravages  in  the 
periangial  sheath,  and  most  pernicious  effects  on  the  blood-vessels. 
Thus,  I  have  elsewhere  recorded  tlie  principal  circumstances  of  a 
case  in  which  the  disease  attacked  the  periangial  adipose  tissue  of 
the  right  carotid  artery  and  jugular  vein,  destroyed  the  sheath  for 
the  space  of  eight  inches,  denuded  and  exjxjsed  both  vessels,  pro- 
duced gangrene  find  erosion  of  the  artery  and  inflammation  of  the 
jugular  vein,  with  obliteration  of  its  canal,  and  denudation  of  the 
trunk  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  (Edin*  Med  and  Surgical 
Journal,  Vol.  xlviii.  p.  396.) 

The  adipose  tissue  connected  with  the  internal  organs  is  also 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  inflammation.     That  enclosing  the  kidneys 
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in  particular  has  Unin  found  affected  with*  aod  destroyed  by,  tlie 
true  disjunctive  inflammation,  Oue  of  the  most  characteristic  ex- 
amples of  tlii^  disease  on  record  is  given  by  Dr  Tbomas  Turner, 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Medical  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  In  this  case  the  disease  commenced  with 
sickneeaf  vomitings  and  pain  in  the  bowels,  followed  by  pain  in  the 
hack  and  loins ;  and  at  the  end  of  about  thirty-eight  hours  with 
great  restlessness,  anxiety,  laborious,  panting  respiration,  and  lam 
of  pulse  at  the  wrist  Death  took  place  at  the  end  of  forty-eight 
hours.  The  whole  adipose  tissue  enclosing  the  kidneys  was  in  a 
gangrenous  state,  exhibiting  a  large  mass  of  black  pulpy  matter. 
The  capsules  of  both  kidneys  were  inflamed,  that  of  the  riglit  kid- 
ney mortified,  and  slight  traces  of  inflammation  were  observed  in 
the  internal  structiu'e  of  both  kidneys.  In  the  winter  of  1816-17, 
I  examined  the  body  of  a  man  in  whom  I  found  the  whole  of  the 
adipose  cushion  suiTounding  the  left  kidney,  converted  into  an  ash- 
coloured  fetid,  semifluid  pulp,  similar  to  a  mixture  of  traiu  oil  and 
jelly,  mingled  with  shreddy  filaments,  and  in  which  this  suppura- 
tive sloughing  process  had  opened  a  passage  from  the  fat  of  the 
left  kidney  into  the  interior  of  the  transverse  arch  of  the  colon.  In 
this  case,  though  the  patient  did  not  complain  of  much  pain^  and 
presented  chiefly  the  general  languor,  oppressiooj  and  stupor  ol>- 
served  in  typhoid  fever,  the  pulse  was  quick  and  small,  the  tongue 
brown  and  dry,  the  thirst  intense,  afterwards  not  felt,  the  counte- 
nance dingy  and  lurid,  and  the  eyes  heavy,  the  bowels  difficult  to 
be  affected  by  medicine^  the  urine  scanty  and  high-coloured,  and 
at  length  suppressed  ;  and  the  patient,  after  muttering  delirium  and 
typhomania  on  the  second  day  of  the  attack,  with  auhsuUm  tendimimf 
passed  into  a  comatose  state,  wliich  terminated  on  the  fourth  day 
in  death* 

The  endosteal  or  intra-osseous  adipose  tissue,  in  other  words,  the 
medullary  membrane,  is  liable  in  like  manner  to  both  forms  of  in- 
flammation, but  especially  the  suppurative  and  disjunctive;  and 
the  invariable  effect  of  this  is  to  kill  the  compact  tissue  of  the  bone, 
and  produce  atoralcal  death  or  caried  of  the  cancellated  tissue.  Ne- 
crosis is  the  result  of  the  former,  and  spurn  ventosa  and  caries  of 
the  latter.  The  full  consideration  of  this  variety  of  the  disease, 
however,  belongs  to  another  subject 

I  liave  now  described  the  usual  cbiracters  of  this  disease  in  its 
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most  acute,  intense,  and  rapid  form.     But  it  sometimes  happens 

that  it  is  slower  m  progress  and  less  intense  in  se>  erity  ;  and  in 

this  case  it  may  be  said  to  be  subacute  or  chronic     Thus  I  have 

Lseen  an  instance  in  which  the  disease  attacked  the  adipose  tissue  of 

I  the  arm,  and  though  attended  with  well-marked  fever,  yet  without 

the  overpowering  symptoms  of  prostration  so  often  observed,^ — 

and  advancing  so  slowly  as  to  admit  of  the  employment  of  local 

depletion  by  leeches,  and  the  effect  of  antiraonials  and  purgatives, 

Ipo  as  eventually  to  terminate  in  resolution. 

The  foregoing  account  may  communicate  some  idea  of  the  seat 

of  this  disease,  of  its  effects,  and  of  its  dangerous  tendency*    I  have 

yet  to  offer  a  few  remaiks  on  its  nature,  its  pathological  pcculiari- 

I  ties,  and  the  causes  on  which  its  dcvelopement  may  seem  to  depend, 

f'Some  of  these  points  I  have  indeed  anticipated.     But  others  are 

entitled  to  more  systematic  examination. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  pathological  hi&tory  of 
Pimelttis^  is  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  it  generally  proceeds 
I  to  sero-purulent  infiltration  and  disjunctive  destruction.  In  several 
^  cases  tliis  has  been  known  to  take  place  within  thirty  *six  hours 
from  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  of  uneasiness.  In 
others  it  occurs  in  the  course  of  about  seventy-two  hours;  and 
in  very  few  cases  is  this  event  protracted  beyond  the  fourth 
day. 

Very  nearly  at  the  same  rate  may  be  estimated  the  fatality  of 
the  disease.  Wherever  the  inHammation  is  very  extensive,  and  es- 
pecially if  it  occur  in  middle-aged  or  elderly  corpulent  jiersons, 
death  is  very  likely  to  ensue  in  the  course  of  the  third,  or  at  most, 
the  fourth  day.  In  young  and  robust  perstms,  on  the  contrarj^, 
and  in  whom  the  adipose  tissue  is  not  much  loaded,  the  disease  is 
slower  in  progress,  and  less  frequently  fatal  in  termination.  The 
most  rapidly  fatal  case  which  I  think  I  have  yet  witnessed  occurred 
in  a  male  patient  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  this  season.  He  had  been 
under  treatment  for  slight  diarrhtpa,  which  disappeared  under  the 
use  of  chalk  mixture  and  opiates,  alternated  with  gentle  eccopro- 
and  the  use  of  nutritious  diet,  and  for  several  days  expressed 
himself  well.  He  was  in  his  usual  health  at  the  visit  preceding  the 
last  day  of  his  life;  but  in  the  afternoon,  about  four,  he  was  aL- 
cked  with  paiu  of  the  left  thigh  and  Iliac  region,  which  speedily 
became  swelled,  hot,  red,  and  livid,  and  presented  a  large  detach- 
racnt  of  the  cuticle,  containing  livid  serum  (phii/cMnfL)     Next 
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day  the  features  were  decomposed,  the  face  pale,  the  counte- 
nance Hippocratic;  and  death  took  place  the  same  evening,  with- 
in twenty-six  hours  from  the  first  appearance  of  symptoms.  Upon  \( 
inspection,  the  whole  adipose  membrane  was  found  extensively 
infiltrated  with  dirty  oily-like  serum.  The  arteries  were  not  dis- 
eased. 

Anatomico-Pathological  Causes  of  Disjunctive  Inflam- 
mation.— Though  I  do  not  deny  that  this  disease  is  occasionally 
to  be  seen  in  the  filamentous  tissue,  yet  I  think  this  is  a  much  \ 
rarer  occurrence  than  in  the  adipose  membrane ;  and  several  cir- 
cumstances appear  to  prove,  that  it  isf,  if  not  the  only,  at  least  by 
&r  the  most  common,  form  of  inflammation  in  that  tissue.  This 
conclusion  is  founded  not  only  on  the  anatomical  fact  of  the  adipose 
membrane  being  found  most  usually  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  of 
its  afipecting  parts  where  this  texture  is  most  abundant,  as  already 
stated,  but  also  in  another  circumstance,  viz.  that  the  disease  is 
most  frequent  in  corpulent  persons,  in  whom  the  adipose  tissue  is 
abundant  This  circumstance  again  seems  to  be  referable  to  the 
low  vital  energy  of  that  tissue,  as  already  in  some  degree  ex- 
plained. 

In  the  corpulent,  either  by  habit  or  age,  in  whom  this  disease 
assumes  its  most  exqui&ate,  intense,  and  unmanageable  forms, — 
who  are  generally  not  only  plethoric,  but  bloated,  and  liable  to  im- 
perfect circulation,  and  disorders  of  the  drculation  and  secretion 
generally, — and  in  whom  slight  causes  are  often  followed  by  serious 
disorders,  the  adipose  tissue  appears  to  lose  a  great  proportion  of 
the  small  degree  of  vital  energy  which  it  possesses,  and  the  more 
abundant  the  secreted  product  is,  the  less  active  are  its  vessels 
and  the  inherentproperties  of  the  membrane.  In  consequence  of  this 
greatly  impaired  energy,  slight  causes,  as  cold,  scratches,  or  abrasions, 
punctures,  contusions,  &c  are  suddenly  followed  by  a  more  or  less 
complete  loss  of  circulation  and  action  in  the  tissue;  for  the  disease 
consists  not  in  increased,  but  diminished  action ;  and  this  impaired 
energy  continuesf,  until  the  natural  functions  of  the  tissue  become 
extinct  In  these  circumstances,  with  few  and  inert  blood-vessels, 
the  secreted  or  inorganic  matter  of  the  adipose  tissue  becomes,  as 
it  were,  a  cause  of  strangulation  of  the  tissue  itself,  or  at  least  tends 
so  directly  to  suppress  the  energies  of  its  organic  part,  that  it  is 
incapable  of  redsting  the  influence  of  morbific  agents  of  ordinary 
power ;  and  hence,  the  organic  portion  either  may  be  smitten  with 
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immediate  deaths  or  is  easily  made  to  assume  a  very  low,  languid, 
and  imperfect  form  of  morbid  action^  wliicli  speedily  terminates  in 
death. 

This  low  degree  of  vital  energy  seems  the  prineipal  if  not  the 
sole  cause  of  the  disjunctive,  and,  as  it  may  be  termed,  the  disor* 
ganizing  character  of  the  inllammation,  of  which  the  adipose  mem- 
brane bei'omes  the  se^t^  If  we  compare  the  ditrerent  elementary 
tissues  of  the  animal  body,  we  find  that  the  nature  of  the  inflamma- 
tory process,  of  which  eacli  becomes  the  seat,  bears  a  relation  more 
or  less  intimate  and  direct  to  the  nature  of  its  organization.  All 
parts  well  provided  with  blood-vessels,  and,  therefore,  highly  orga- 
nized, seem  to  have  high  vital  energies,  and  great  powers  of  resist- 
ing disorganization*  Parts,  on  the  other  hand,  less  highly  orga- 
nized, and  wliich  have  few  or  small- sized  blood- vessels,  uiay  be 
said  to  have  inferior  degrees  of  organization,  and  to  be  less  capable 
of  resisting  the  vascular  perversion  in  which  inflammation  consists. 
Thus  the  skin,  the  serous  membranes,  and  the  mucouB  membranes, 
all  of  wliich  are  highly  vascular,  possess  also  great  powers  of  resist- 
ing  the  disorganizing  eifects  of  inflammation  ;  and,  when  these  take 
place,  either  counteract  this  by  some  supplementary  process,  which 
inflicts  no  serious  injury  on  the  structure  of  the  inflamed  membrane, 
and  does  not  jiermanently  injure  its  functions,  or,  if  actual  destruc* 
tioD  ensue,  it  is  not  by  direct  death  of  the  part,  but  by  the  minute 
atomical  absorption  named  ulceration ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
vessels  make  attempts,  though  sometimes  abortive,  to  repair  this 
Bpecies  of  destruction. 

My  limits  do  not  allow  me  to  consider  at  length  the  apparent 
exceptions  to  this  principle,  otherwise  it  would  appear  distinctly 
that  these  were  oidy  confirmations  of  the  fact  now  stated, — ^that 
the  protecting  faculty  of  any  tissue  against  the  ravages  of  inflam- 
mation depends  very  much  upon,  if  it  be  not  directly  proportioned 
to^  its  organization,  or  the  size  and  number  of  its  nutrient  vessels* 
This  principle  is  also  very  clearly  illustrated  in  the  inflammation  of 
the  adipose  membrane,  in  which  an  imperfect,  and,  indeed,  an  in- 
ferior degree  of  organization  seems  to  be  the  main  cause  of  the 
destructive  effects  of  that  process.  In  that  tissue  inflammation  is 
DO  sooner  established  than  it  proceeds  rapidly  to  death,  chiefly  be- 
cause the  texture  has  not  powerful  vital  energies,  and  is  less  capa- 
ble than  others  of  resiBting  the  tendency  to  destruction*  It  pos- 
s  of  the  independenl  form  of  vitality  which  the  vascular 
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system  communicates  to  all  the  elementary  tissues  of  the  frame, 
and  hence  sinks  more  easily  and  promptly  under  the  influence  of 
the  perverted  or  impaired  vascular  disorder  in  which  inflammation 
consists. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  is  also  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  peculiar  irritative  characters  of  the  febrile  (Usorder  with  which 
the  inflammation  of  the  adipose  tissue  is  attended.  We  know  that 
in  the  case  of  inflammation  of  highly  organized  tissues,  as  the  se- 
rous membranesf,  the  character  of  the  concomitant  fever  is  often 
distinct  and  acutely  inflammatory, — much  perverted  action  of  the 
vascular  system,  but  little  of  the  nervous  system,  and  much  less  of 
the  overpowering  prostration  and  oppression  of  all  the  vital  powers 
which  attend  inflammation  of  the  adipose  membrane.  In  the  one 
case,  the  actions  of  life  seem  to  be  simply  increased,  and  are  cer- 
tainly perverted,  and  in  one  respect  augmented  in  intensity.  In 
the  other,  they  are  oppressed  and  overpowered ;  and  the  full  vi- 
gour of  reaction,  as  it  has  been  named  in  the  mechanical  lan- 
guage of  the  iatro-mathematical  schools,  b  not  permitted  to  deve- 
lope  itself. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  its  constitutional  efiects  that  inflammation 
of  the  adipose  tissue  is  a  malady  so  important  From  its  intimate 
union  with  the  parts  which  it  incloses,  its  destruction  entails  their 
destruction  ;  and,  if  it  do  not  prove  fatal  by  the  severity  of  the  fe- 
brile disorder  which  it  induces,  it  may  do  so  by  the  ravages  which 
it  causes  among  muscles,  nerves,  and  blood-vessels.  I  mentioned 
its  tendency  to  expose  and  denude  the  blood-vessels ;  because  in 
almost  all  the  dissections  which  I  have  seen  and  p^ormed  of  this 
disease,  I  have  found  the  vascular  sheath  more  or  less  diseased, 
sometimes  destroyed,  and  the  vessels  exposed,  the  veins  thickened 
and  inflamed,  and  the  arteries  brittle,  softened,  and  sloughy.  In 
all  these  cases,  however,  the  disease  proves  fatal,  either  by  the  in- 
tensity of  the  febrile  disorder,  or  by  causing  inflammation  of  the 
veins,  or  passing  to  some  internal  organ,  as  for  instance  when  it 
affects  the  adipose  membrane  of  the  chest,  and  thence  passes,  as  I 
have  seen  it,  to  the  pleura  and  lungs.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, that,  were  life  not  terminated  in  either  of  these  modes  now 
mentioned,  the  destruction  of  the  adipose  tissue,  forming  the  sheath 
of  the  vessels,  would  have  the  effect  of  producing  death  in  the  ar- 
terial tunics,  and  rupture  of  these  vessels.  We  know,  that  when 
the  sheath  is  by  any  means  detached  from  the  arterial  tunics,  either 
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by  disease,  or  accident,  or  in  consequence  of  operation,  a  result  a 
most  inevitable  is  death  of  these  tunics,  cljiefly  in  consequence  of 
the  destruction  J  which  the  nutrient  v&ssela,  the  vam  vasornm^  ne- 
cessarily sustain  by  the  inflammation  of  the  adipose  sheath,  by  which 
these  vessels  are  supported.  That  this  has  not  been  more  frequently 
observed  in  cases  of  spontaneous  inflammation  of  the  adipose 
cushion,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that  the  disease  in  general 
proves  fatal  by  the  severity  of  the  constitutional  disorder^  or  by  the 
induction  of  inflammation  of  the  veins,  passing  from  their  exter- 
nal to  their  internal  coat 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  in  an  abstract  of  the  case  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  pcriangial  adipose  tissue  above  referred  to,  in  the 
Archives  Generales,  (iii.  New  SerioSj  Uec.  1837,)  M.  Godin,  the 
author  of  that  notice,  has  attetiipted  to  oppose  the  view  that  the 
disease  consists  in  infltiramation  of  the  adipose  membrancj  by  re- 
presenting it  to  be  diflPusc  phlegmon.  I  have  only  to  remark,  that 
this  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  which,  instead  of  conveying  a  cor- 
rect view  of  the  disease,  tends  to  confuse  still  more  than  formerly. 
The  view  given  by  me  rests  on  the  accuracy  of  the  anatomical 
obaervatioDS ;  and  unless  these  are  shown  to  be  erroneous,  I  see 
no  mode  of  denying  the  fact,  that  iu  most  of  the  cases  of  diffuse 
inflammation  the  adipose  membrane  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

2.  Hemurrkage*  Effusion  of  blood  into  the  adipose  tissue  is 
not  very  common.  It  is  observed  in  the  same  circumstances 
nearly  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  filamentous  tissue*  Thus  it  has 
been  seen  in  land  and  sea  scurvy.  Huxhara  observed  it  in  fevers 
with  petechial  eruptions.  And  Cleghom  states  that  one  of  the  ap- 
pearances after  death  in  the  continuous  and  malignant  tertians  of 
Minorca  was  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  form  of  black  patches 
in  the  adipose  layer  of  the  mesentery,  omentum ,  and  colon, 

3.  Excessive  DeposUian.  In  certain  subjects,  and  in  peculiar 
circumstances,  the  quantity  deposited  is  enormous.  Tlie  average 
weight  of  the  human  subject  at  a  medium  si^e  is  about  1 60  pounds, 
or  between  eleven  and  twelve  stones.  Yet  instances  are  on  record 
of  its  attaining  by  deposition  of  fat  in  the  adipose  membrane  the 
extraordinary  weight  of  510,  and  600  pounds,  or  from  thirty-five 
to  forty  stones*  Cheyne  mentiong  a  caae  in  which  the  weight  was 
448  pounds,  equal  to  thirty-two  stonesL  In  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  are  recorded  two  cases  of  persons  so  corpulent,  that 
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one  weighed  480  {jountls,  and  another  500  poundis.  And  the  Brea- 
lau  Collections  contain  cases  in  which  the  human  body  weighed 
580  and  600  pounds. 

lo  females  and  in  eunuchs  it  is  more  abundant  than  in  males ; 
in  females  deprived  of  the  ovaries  it  is  more  abundant  than  in  thoee 
poeaessed  of  these  organs ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  sterility  is  fre- 
quent among  the  corpulent  of  both  sexes.  In  some  circurastancea 
this  accumulation  may  be  so  great  as  to  constitute  disease,  ( Pohj- 
tarda  adiposa^  Cyrilli,  Sauvages,  Cullen^and  Good;)  and  in  other 
circumstances  the  deposition  of  fat  is  a  means  which  the  secret- 
ing system  seems  to  employ  to  relieve  fulness  and  tension  of  the 
vessels^  and  if  not  to  curCj  at  least  to  obviate  morbid  states  of  the 
circulation,  (Parry,)  Accumulations  of  fat  are  said  to  take  place 
in  some  animals  in  a  few  hom^  in  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere. 
During  a  fog  of  twenty-four  hours'  continuance,  thrushes,  wheat- 
ears,  ortolans,  and  red-breasts  are  reported  to  become  so  fat  tliat 
they  are  unable  to  fly  from  the  sportsman-     (Bichat) 

4,  Local  Hf/pertropkf/.  The  adipose  membrane  is  liable  to  a  form 
of  hypertrophy,  local  in  situation,  and  of  a  peculiar  character.  The 
surface  of  tlie  person  and  extremities  presents  many  small  tumours, 
varying  in  size  from  a  garden  pea  to  that  of  a  filbert,  sofl,  com- 
pressible, movable  under  the  skin,  and  indolent.  In  some  the  sur- 
face acquires  a  bluish  tint,  apparently  from  compression  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  skin.  In  the  most  marked  case  of  this  which  I  have 
seen,  the  number  was  very  considerable,  probably  not  less  titan 
eighty  or  ninety  of  different  sizes.  On  inspection  after  death,  which 
was  the  consequence  of  another  disease,  these  bodies  were  found  to 
consist  of  globular  or  spheroidal  masses  of  fat,  not  different  from 
that  of  the  ordinary  fat,  contained  within  membranous  capsules, 
with  walls  a  little  firm.  The  individual  was  corpulent ;  but  the 
presence  of  these  bodies  seemed  j  from  the  account  of  his  medical 
attendants,  to  exert  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  state  of  bb 
health. 

These  bodies  appear  to  he  merely  the  result  of  hypertrophy  af- 
fecting many  separate  points  of  the  adipose  membrane. 

5.  Extreme  Diminution,  The  diminution  or  disappearance  of 
fat  is  much  more  frequent  than  its  extraordinary  abundance.  This 
diminution  is  said  to  depend  on  one  or  other  of  the  following 
causes.  \st^  Long  abstinence,  as  in  fasting,  and  the  periodical 
sleep  of  dormant  and  hybernating  animals ;  2dj  Organic  diAeaMS| 
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as  oonmunption,  cancer,  disease  of  the  liver,  especially  cirrhosis, 
distsaae  of  tbe  heart,  granular  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  ulcerar 
tion  of  tlie  intestines,  &c. ;  3f/,  Purulent  collections  or  secretians ; 
•  4//t,  Leuccphlcgmatic  and  dropsical  states ;  5//*,  Gloomy  and  me- 
Uocholy  tlioughts  or  passions  ;  Bth,  Long  and  uoint^rnipted  eifort 
af  the  intellectual  powers  ;  7M,  Preternatural  increase  of  the  na- 
tural evacuations,  as  in  cholera,  diarrlicea,  diabetes,  &c,  mucous 
discliarges,  especially  from  the  pulmonary  and  intestinal  mem- 
brauesj  as  in  chronic  catarrh,  inttararaation  of  the  intestines  and 
dysentery  ;  Bth,  Long  and  intense  licat,  whether  natural,  as  during 
hot  summers,  or  artilicial,  as  in  furnaces,  hot- houses,  &c. ;  9^/*^ 
Running,  riding,  and  every  species  of  fatiguing  exercise  long  con- 
tinued, as  is  exemplilied  in  the  case  of  grooms  at  Newmarket, 
Doncaster,  &c. ;  Kuk,  States  of  long  disease  not  organic;  lUA, 
Night-watching  and  want  of  sleep  in  general  ;  I2lli,  lui moderate 
use  of  spirituous  liquors ;  13M,  Habit  of  eating  bitter  and  spiced 
or  acid  aliments. 

Yet  even  in  tliese  states  the  fat  of  the  animal  body  is  seldom  en- 
tirely wasted.  In  several  organic  diseases,  in  wliich  great  eraa- 
elation  takes  place,  a  considerable  quantity  of  lat  is  always  found 
in  the  orbits  behind  the  eyeball,  round  the  substance  of  the  heart, 
around  the  kidneys,  in  the  colon,  and  in  the  mesentery  and  omen- 
tum, *  According  to  the  observation  of  Williiun  Hunter,  anasar* 
oous  di*opsy  is  the  only  disease  in  which  the  fat  of  the  adipose  mem- 
brane is  entirely  consumed.  "  Tiiis  disorder,  when  inveterate,  has 
that  effect  in  such  a  degree,  tliat  we  find  the  heart  or  raesenterj'  of 
such  subjects  as  froe  from  fat  as  in  the  youngest  children,"  This* 
however,  is  in  some  degree  denied  by  Bichat,  who  contends  that  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  much  subcutaneous  fat  in  subjects  greatly 
infiltrated,  (Vol.  L  p.  57.)  It  is  obvious  that  much  will  depend  on 
the  stage  of  the  disease.  It  cannot  be  expected,  that  the  moment 
serous  infiltration  appears  in  the  filamentous  tissue,  all  the  fat 
should  be  at  once  removed  from  the  adipose.     The  process  of  ab- 


1  of  thi^  vhlch  occurred  «ithiii  the  inst  few  tlaya,  umj  be  now  mcn^ 
I  hftd  occBfJon  to  exAtnme  the  hodj  of  a  young  genilenian,  (M  October 
1137^  vbo  hmd  kbouted  under  ftvmiytonia  of  pulmonary  diieaie  during  the  three 
■mhIIh  picfioiii  to  hit  dcaUi.  Thoi^h  tiie  I(?ft  lung  wtt  com{»letelj  occupied  with 
OMhD  vlutiili  ■iDOfpboiu  mnwpii  of  tubercular  maUer  of  difovnl  degrees  of  coQOflt- 
•oce^  mad  tbe  tfffii  hai$  in  additioii  to  this  mis  in  the  vecond  stage  of  puhuoiiic  in- 
.  fel  m  coiuiderable  larer  of  liie  was  found  between  the  ikin  and  rouacles  on 
Ibetlf. 
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sorptioD  is  gradual  as  thatof  depostkn;  aodtfaeioCeraKeol  Hoo- 
ter maybe  r^ardedas  oeariyesactiorderoKe  toloogciootiooedy 
or  wIhU  he  terms  ioTeterate  drD|Mgr.  It  u  ttrUam^  llaMt,  vUe  il  is 
rery  difficult  to  depriTe  tlie  booei  of  ordioarjr  lotjertsof  oB^  llMoe ' 
of  dropscal  subjects  are  tfae  ooly  ooes  wUcb  it  is  pomMe  to  <JbtaiD 
free  fitim  this  sofastaooe. 

Lastly,  I  hare  to  obsenre,  tJiattberaoariofDr  Hooter  k  appli- 
cable cUeAy  to  gnonlar  disease  of  the  kidoey,  wfaick,  whedber  ar* 
companied  with  aoaaarea  or  oot»  haw  a  rgoiarkaHg  cAet  io  re* 
moving  the  £it  aod  Tarioos  other  aoooal  sohstaoota* 

The  remond  ofthe  fit  fh«  its  eootaiobg  Meodbraoe  w  «fl^^ 
by  the  process  of  absorptioo,  theagieotsof  wUdbare  wppoond  fcjr 
William  Huoter,  Portal^  fiichat,  aod  Mopssgoi,  tot  be  the  fyas- 
phatks.  AcconBog  to  the  rfontoofthenrprriai^'oii  of  Ma^yyidir^ 
Mayer,  Tiedemann  aod  Gmelio^  Se^dbs,  Jke;.  k  wtm^  m  mmm 
measure  at  least,  be  aserflbed  to  the  inliMOC*'  of  OMOUte  ni$m^  ft 
is  a  point  of  some  iotereit  to  knamm  wbM  immk  m  oUiMHksd^ 
whedier  as  oily  antter,  or  afier  uodetyiag  a  pPMOO  4d  dawMOfao- 
sitioD.  TheofaaerratiooofUeviioo^ofDrTfoiU^aodllrClui^^ 
abore  quoted,  voold  lead  to  tfae  finMar  viev;  bot  it  is  not  «asy  to 
coDceiTe  that  this  diouki  be  umfannu  We  iraot,  io  timmt,  o^fmtt 
£3u;tBon  the  point  at  issue. 

5.  Adipo§e  Sarcoma.  Tim  conotti  io  ao  uousoal  depositk^i  of 
firm  £itty  matter  in  oeU%  tfae  oompooeot  fibres  of  vfaiefa  mn^  waM* 
dently  firm  to  pwe  its  cooMleoee*  The  tnaMor,  whiefa  m  iffso^ 
raUy  lobular,  is  alwaqrs  sorroooded  by  a  tfaio  cspnle  ferned  liy 
tbecondensstiooof  theeootiguonsfilaoieotoastiaHK^  Ttmimmmr 
is  siqiplied  by  a  fev  Uood-reaKla,  ofaidb  prueeed  frno  tfae  oi^^ 
but  which  fiNm  so  sicodcr  ao  *^irlrnrrfiii  iiut  Aey  are  ftaodily 
bffuken,  aod  tfae  toaMor  is  eaoly  aeooped  ftmo  its  scot  Tkissort 
of  tumoor  occurs  alaust  iorariably  io  tfae  adipose  wnmlMMUL,  Mod 
seems  to  ooosbtio  a  local  hypertiiopby  of  dbe  partio  vtadi  it* 
found.  It  may  hare  a  broad  bami,  bot  is  ofteo  pendnloitt,  or  at* 
tsdied  by  a  oarrov  oeck  or  sIsUl  It  istfae  OMMtOHmooo  Cmn  of 
sueomaloas  tamonr,  aod  waaj  oeeor  in  aoy  part  of  tfae  body  to 
oincfa  there  is  adipoae  DKOibrsoe;,  but  is  dbieCy  foond  oo  tfae  froot 
and  back  of  tfae  tmok,  aod  not  aofroi|oeDdy  oo  two  places  at  tfae 


6.  Aeotana.     loadipoaeswooma  tfae  adipose  ontter  »  deposit- 
ed io  cells,  aod  tfae  tnaomr  deriTcs  a  degree  of  firamos  from  tfae 
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fibres  with  whicfi  it  is  thus  traversed  in  every  direction.  In  other 
instances,  however,  the  adipose  matter  is  deposited  in  a  mass  in  the 
cavity  of  a  spherical  or  spheroidal  cyst,  farmed  in  the  filamentoufl 
*  or  the  adipose  tissue ;  and  the  tumour  is  soft  and  compressible,  and 
seems  to  contain  fluid  or  semiflmd  matter.  When  cut  open  it  is 
found  to  contain  a  soft  semifluid  matter  of  the  consistence  of  honey, 
but  of  oily  or  adipose  properties.  In  such  circumstances  the  inner 
siu"face  of  the  cyst,  or  at  least  the  ve^els  of  this  surface,  are  the 
agents  which  secrete  the  fatty  matter*  This  tumour  may  occur 
cither  in  the  filamentous  or  the  adipose  tissue ;  but  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  example  of  local  deposition  of  adipose  matter.  It 
may  appear  in  any  region  of  the  filament£>us  tissue,  but  is  most 
frequent  about  that  of  the  head  and  face.  Small  steatoms  are  not 
unfrequeut  in  the  eyelids  and  in  the  scalp.  Larger  ones  are  more 
frequent  about  the  neck. 

The  other  forms  of  encysted  tumours,  distingubtied  by  the  names 
of  atheroma^  (m&ri^sn^Ma  putticula  ab  a^o£|a  pultis  g€nus\  and  meHceHs 
(fLO^txnptg  mel  and  cera^  honey  ;  wax),  are  to  be  viewed  rather  as  va- 
rieties of  the  steatom  than  as  generically  different*  The  substance 
contained  may  differ  in  consistence,  but  is  nearly  the  same  in  es- 
Bential  qualities* 

7.  Melanosis.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  melanotic  deposi- 
tion taking  place  in  the  filamentous  tissue^  The  adipose  mem- 
brane is  also  a  frequent  seat  of  this  singular  change.  The  black 
or  melanose  matter  is  found  in  the  subcutaneous  adipose  membrane 
and  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue  of  the  cheat  and  belly ;  it  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  fat  of  the  orhit ;  it  is  very  commonly  seen  in  the 
adipose  cushion  on  the  fore-part  of  the  vertebral  column,  that  sur- 
rounding the  kidneys,  and  in  the  fat  of  the  anus  and  rectum  ;  it  m 
found  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  mediastinum ;  and  it  is  found 
between  ttie  folds  of  the  mesentery,  of  the  mesocolon,  and  of  the 
omentum.  It  is  also  found  ia  the  substance  of  the  marrow  of 
bones;  and  perhaps  in  most  cases  in  which  the  osseous  system  ap- 
pears to  be  stained  with  Ibe  melanose  deposite,  the  dark  matter  may 
be  traced  to  the  medullary  particles,  the  situation  of  which  it  is 
found  accurately  to  occupy. 

In  all  these  situations  it  appears  in  various  degrees  of  perfection, 
and  in  different  ibrms.  It  may  be  disseminated  in  black  or  inky 
spots  through  the  adipose  membrane ;  it  may  be  accumulated  in 
spherical  or  spheJi'oidal  masses  of  vaiious  size  and  shape ;  or  it  may 
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he  found  in  the  form  of  brown  or  ebon-coloured  fluid  or  semifltud« 
enclosed  in  a  cyst  formed  of  the  contiguous  tissue  more  or  less 
condensed. 

The  melanose  matter  is  entirely  destitute  of  organization,  and  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  peculiar  secretion.  No  vesaeld 
have  been  traced  into  it ;  and  when  bodies  affected  with  this  de- 
pobite  are  minutely  injected,  the  vessels  can  be  traced  no  farther 
than  the  cuvelopiog  cyst  (BrescheL)  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that 
it  is  never  deposited  exactly  in  the  &ite  of  organic  fibres,  but  always 
betw^een  them,  and  very  generally  in  the  precise  situation  of  the 
adipose  particles.  These  several  circumstances  show  that  the  me- 
lanose disease  consists  not  in  a  degeneration  or  conversion  into 
another  substance,  but  in  the  deposition  of  a  new  form  of  matter 
in  the  manner  of  a  secretion. 

In  what  form  the  melanose  substance  is  first  deposited  we  have 
few  accurate  facts  to  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  Laenncc  is 
of  opinion  that  it  is  first  deposited  in  a  solid  form,  and  afterwards 
becomes  fiuitL  The  former  he  considers  the  stage  of  crudity,  the 
latter  that  of  softeuing,  {ramolUssement.)  Several  facts,  however, 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  when  first  deposited  it  was  fluid, 
and  afterwards  acquired  consistency.  Thus,  in  several  dissections 
performed  by  Dr  Cullen  and  Mr  Carsewell,  the  matter  of  the  small 
tumours^  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  short  duration,  were  found 
to  be  softest,  and  sometimes  as  fluid  as  cream**  In  like  manner, 
in  a  case  recorded  by  M.  Cbomel,  in  which  the  disease  was  found 
in  the  liver  in  the  shape  of  large  cysts,  the  melanose  matter  was 
more  fluid  in  the  centre  than  in  the  circumference  of  the  cyst&f 
Upon  the  whole,  if  tlie  melanose  deposite  be,  as  is  supposed,  an  in- 
organic secretion,  the  idea  of  its  being  poured  forth  from  the  ves- 
sels at  first  in  a  fluid  or  semifluid  state  is  most  probable,  and  most 
consistent  with  the  usual  phenomena  and  laws  of  animal  pro- 
cesses* 

8.  AcephaIo-a/$ts,  This  form  of  hydatid  is  occasionally  found  si- 
tuate beneath  the  skin,  partly  in  the  adipose  tissue,  partly  in  the 
cellular  membrane.  When  present  in  numbers,  they  form  an  ex- 
tensive superficial  tumour  over  the  person,  most  commonly  the 
back,  and  in  rare  cases  in  the  extremities.  They  present  the  usual 
characters  of  acephalo-cysts  in  other  regions ;  that  is,  they  are  glo- 

•  Trauftactioiia  cif  the  Medlco-Chimrgieiil  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Vot.  I.  p,  264, 
f  Nouveau  Journal  de  Medecbc^  Tome  III.  p.  41, 
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bular  cysts,  sometiraes  solitary,  more  frequently  associated  or  con- 
gregated with  membranous  coverings,  thin,  opaque,  and  almost 
translucent.  In  some  instances  they  give  rise  to  euppiiration,  and 
by  this  means  come  to  the  surface.  If  they  do  not,  they  seem  to 
cause  inconvenience  by  their  size,  number,  and  situation.  One 
incision  made  through  the  skin  often  allows  the  escape  of  a  great 
number,  leaving  an  extensive  cavity  in  the  adipose  and  cellular 
membrane. 

9.  Induration,  I  think  it  probable  that  the  peculiar  affection  which 
takes  place  in  the  bodies  of  infants  described  at  j*.  43  in  chapter  iii. 
should  be  referred  to  this  tissue.   But  after  this  mention  of  the  sub- 

ctj  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  alter  the  arrangement 


CHAl^TER  V. 


ARTERY,  AaTERiAL  TISSUE,  {Arteriat — Tmu  arterkl) 

Section  L 

The  structure  of  the  arteries  has  been  so  much  the  subject  of 
examination  at  all  periods  of  the  history  of  anatomy,  that  to  men- 
tion the  authors  by  whom  it  has  been  described  would  be  much  the 
same  as  to  enumerate  all  the  anatomists  who  have  ever  written. 
To  omit  Galen,  and  some  of  those  who  wrote  shortly  after  the  re- 
vival of  literature,  descriptions  of  the  structure  of  arteries  have 
en  given  with  different  degrees  of  minuteness  and  accuracy  by 
Willis,  Vicussensj  Vcrheyen,  Lancisi,  Bidloo,  the  first  Monro, 
Morgagni,  Ludwig,  Haller,  Dc  La  Sone,  Bicliat,  Gordon,  Magen- 
die,  and  by  Mondini.  Yet  the  descriptions  given  by  these  observ- 
'  ers  are  so  discordant,  that  Ludwig  complains  of  the  difficulty  of  re- 
Fconciling  them,  and  Haller  evidently  felt  it ;  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  given  by  the  four  last  authors,  they  do  not  accord  witli 
the  characters  wliicli  this  substance  actually  presents. 

The  following  account  is  derived  principally  from  repeated  ex- 
^amination  of  the  arteries  of  the  human  subject,  occiisionally  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  more  familiar  domestic  animals. 

Every  arterial  tube  greater  than  one  line  in  diameter  is  visibly 
composed  of  one  adventitious  and  two  essential  substances.     The 
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irst,  the  sheath,  reputed  to  consist  of  oondenmnl  fikmeiitoiu^  tissue : 
the  two  last,  the  proper  arterial  and  internal  tii^ues*  (  Tunica  prtf^ 
pria  et  membra na  mlhna,) 

L  The  Inner  surface  of  the  arterial  tube  is  foniied  by  a  very 
thin  seniitransparent  polished  lucmbrane,  which  ia  said  to  extend  \ 
not  only  in  the  one  direction  over  the  inner  surface  of  tlic  loft  ven- 
tricle, auricle,  and  pulmonary  veins,  but  in  the  other  to  form  the 
minute  vascular  terminations  which  are  diHtrihuteil  through  the 
substance  of  the  different  organs.  Tliis  membrane  is  particularly 
described  by  Bichat  under  the  name  of  common  memhrarw  of  thf* 
si/stem  of  red  bloody  because  he  believed  it  to  exist  wherever  red 
blood  was  moving, — in  the  pubuonary  veins,  m  the  left  side  of  the 
hearty  and  over  the  entire  arterial  systeui. 

The  inner  membrane  may  be  demonstrated  by  cutting  open  or 
inverting  any  artery  of  moderate  size,  when  it  may  be  peeled  off  in 
the  form  of  tliin  slips  by  the  forceps.  Or*  if  the  tube  be  fitted  on 
a  glass  rod>  by  removing  the  layers  of  the  proper  membrane  in  suc- 
cessive portions,  the  inner  one  at  length  comes  into  view  in  the 
form  of  a  thin  translucent  pellicle,  of  uniform,  homogeneous  aspect, 
without  6bres  or  other  obvious  traces  of  organLzation.  This  mem- 
brane is  supposcnl  to  be  prolonged  to  form  those  minute  vessels  bi 
which  tlie  proper  coat  cannot  be  traced.  It  ia  very  brittle,  and  is 
distingui:eihed  during  life  by  a  remarkable  activity  in  forming  the 
morbid  states  to  which  arteries  are  liable.  Tu  other  respects  it  is 
deemed  by  Bichat  peculiar,  and,  though  similar  to  the  proper  mem- 
brane, is  to  be  considered  as  unlike  any  other  tissue.  Its  chemical 
composition  is  not  known. 

2.  Exterior  to  this  common  or  inner  membrane  is  placed  a  dense 
strong  tissue  of  considerable  thickness,  of  a  dun  yellowish  colour,  )^ 
which  is  found  to  consist  of  fibres  disposed  iu  concentric  circles 
placed  contiguous  to  each  other  round  the  axis  of  the  artery.  If 
this  substance  be  examined  either  from  without  or  in  the  opposite 
direction,  it  will  be  found  tlmt,  by  proper  use  of  forceps,  its  fibres 
can  be  separated  to  an  indefinite  degree  of  minuteness,  even  to  that 
of  a  hair,  and  that  they  uniformly  separata  in  the  same  direction. 
Ixmgitudinal  fibres  are  visible  neither  in  this  nor  in  any  other  tis-  Nt 
sue  of  the  arterial  tube.  This  is  the  proper  arterial  tissue,  {tunica 
propria,)  Its  uniform  dun  yellow  colour  is  perceived  through  the 
seraitransparent  inner  membrane^  and  ia  most  conspicuous  either 
when  this  is  removed^  or  when  the  outer  cellular  envelope  is  de- 
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taclied  and  the  corapmnent  threads  separated  from  each  otlier ;  and 
if  it  be  less  distinct  in  the  smaller  branches,  it  is  because  the  tissue 
OB  which  the  colour  depends  is  here  considerably  tliinner.  In  this 
respect  it  varies  in  different  regions.  Though  in  general  less  dense 
and  abundant  as  the  arteries  recede  from  the  heart,  it  is  thicker, 
cateris  paribus^  in  those  of  the  lower  than  in  those  of  the  upper  ex- 

'  tremiticsB.     In  the  vertebral  and  internal  carotid  arteries,  and  in 

'those  distributed  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  spleen,  &c.  it  is 
thinner  than  in  vessels  of  the  same  size  in  the  muscular  interstices. 
The  nature  of  this  tissue  has  been  the  subject  of  much  contro- 

''versy.  It  was  long  believed  to  be  muscular,  and  to  possess  the  pro- 
perties of  muscular  fibre»  Bichat  showed  that  the  arguments  by 
which  this  opinion  was  supported  are  inconclusive,  and  that  the  ar- 
terial tissue  has  very  {qw  qualities  in  C4:)mmon  with  the  muscular. 
The  circumstances  from  which  he  derived  his  proofe  were  its  phy- 
mcal  and  physiological  properties. 

The  arguments  denved  from  the  physical  properties  of  this  tis- 
sue are  chiefly  the  loll  owing.  The  arterial  tissue  is  close,  elastic, 
fragile,  and  easily  dividetl  by  ligature ;  muscular  fibre  is  more  loose 
in  structure,  by  no  means  elastic,  and,  instead  of  being  divided  or 
cut  by  ligature  as  artery  is,  undergoes  a  sort  of  strangulation. 
The  action  of  alcohol,  diluted  acids,  and  caloric,  by  means  of  hot 
fluids,  which  are  not  corrosive,  affords  a  proof  of  the  chemical  dif- 
ference of  these  animal  substances.  All  of  them  produce,  in  the 
arterial  tunic,  a  species  of  shrivelling  or  crispation,  which  seems  to 
depend  on  more  complete  coagulation  of  one  of  the  chemical  prin- 
ciples ;  but  no  similar  cff'ect  takes  place  in  muscular  fibres.  Ac- 
cording to  Berzelius  the  proper  arterial  tunic  contains  no  fibriue.* 
Beclard,  however,  asserts,  that  he  has  ascertained  that  it  contains 

\  a  portion  of  tliis  principle ;  but  nevertheless  hesitates  to  consider  it 
as  a  muscular  or  fibrinous  tissue,  and  expresses  his  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  with  greater  propriety  referred  to  that  order  of  substan- 

|Ces  which  he  has  named  yellow  or  tawny  fibrous  system. 

The  consideration  of  the  physicdogical  or  organic  properties  leads 
to  similar  results.     Neither  mechanical  or  chemical  agents  applied 
I  stimulants  produce  any  change  or  motion  in  the  living  arterial 
[ibrane,     I.  The  arteries  of  an  amputated  limb,  exposed  the 

fmoment  after  amputation,  while  the  muscles  are  in  active  motiooi^ 


*  A  View  of  Um  Progress  of  Aaima]  Chemiutry. 
,  LcmdoD,  IS  I  a     Pp.  24,  26. 
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do  not  contract  or  move  when  punctured  by  the  scalpel.  2.  The 
experiments  of  Bikker  and  Van-den-Bos  with  the  electric  spark, 
and  those  of  Vassal li-Eandi,  GiuHo,  and  Rossi  with  the  galvanic 
pile,  may  be  considered  as  disproved  by  the  experiments  of  Nysten,* 
who  found  no  contraction  in  the  human  aorta  after  violent  death, 
while  the  heart  and  other  muscles  could  still  be  excited.  In  per- 
forming the  same  experiment  with  the  artery  of  the  living  dog  tliis 
phyeiologiat  was  equally  disappointed.  X  The  circular  contraction 
of  the  calibre  of  an  artery,  either  partially  or  wholly  divided,  de- 
pends not  on  irritability,  but  either  on  its  elasticity,  or  on  that  pro- 
perty which  it  possesses  of  contracting  strongly,  the  instant  the  diis* 
tending  agent  is  removed.  This  power,  which  was  rather  happily 
named  by  Bichat  contractilile  par  defaut  dt extension^  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  muscular  contraction  or  irritability,  and  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  them  ;  but  it  depends  in  a  degree  not  much  less  on 
the  living  state  of  the  body  and  the  individual  arterial  tube.  4. 
The  contraction  said  to  take  place  in  living  arteries  after  the  appli- 
cation of  alcohol,  acids,  or  alkalis,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  chemical 
cm^patiout  and  not  to  stimulant  power.  It  does  not  relax,  5. 
These  inferences  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  experiments  of  Thom- 
son, Philips,  Hastings,  and  Kaltenbrunner,  on  minute  arterial  tubes, 
which  may  be  admitted  to  possess  something  like  irritability,  or  ra- 
ther susceptibility  of  contT'action,  without  the  necessity  of  supposing 
the  siune  property  in  the  large  branches  and  trunks.  6.  This  is  so 
much  more  probable,  as  in  these  minute  arteries  the  proper  arte- 
rial tunic  is  either  wanting,  or  is  so  much  thinner  and  so  modified, 
that  it  is  impossible  t€  conceive  its  presence  capable  of  affecting  the 
result  of  experiments  made  to  determime  the  degree  or  kind  of  ar- 
terial contraction, 

3,  The  outer  surface  of  the  proper  arterial  tissue  is  enveloped, 
as  above  noticed,  in  a  layer  of  dense  filamentous  or  cellular  mem- 
brane, which  is  very  firmly  atUiched  to  it,  and  wliicli  was  formerly 
considered  as  part  of  the  arterial  tissue.  It  is  adventitious ;  a  mo- 
dification of  filamentous  or  cellular  texture  which  establishes  a  com- 
munication Ijetween  the  artery  and  the  contiguous  piirts,  and  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  nutrition  and  liealthy  state  of  the  vessel.  It  incloses 
and  transmits  the  minute  vessels  anciently  denominated  vasa  vaso- 
rurHf  {arteriol<E  arteriarum^  Haller ;)  and  if  detached  even  through 

•  Nou¥^ellt«  Experiences  Gal vamqueB,  &c.  Par  P.  H,  Nystcn,  &c.  A  Parift,  Am 
XL  pp.  235  ami  236. 
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a  trifihig  cjttent,  the  arterial  portion  thus  isolated  ia  sure  to  become 
dead ;  to  be  affected  with  inJiammatory  and  sloughing  action ;  and 
ultimately  to  give  way  and  discharge  the  contents  of  the  vessel.  M- 
Beclard  considers  it  a  fibro-cellular  membrane,  which  may  in  the 
larger  arteries  be  divided  into  two  layers,  one  exterior,  similar  to 
the  general  filamentous  tissue ;  the  other  inside  between  the  outer 
layer  and  the  proper  tissue,  yellowish  and  firm^  but  still  sufficiently 
distinct  from  the  proper  tunic.  In  the  cerebral  arteries  it  is  want- 
ing, and  in'nvost  parts  of  the  chest  and  belly  its  absence  is  supplied 
by  a  portion  of  pericardium,  pleura,  or  peritonaeum.  Yet  even 
there  a  thin  layer  of  fine  cellular  tissue  appears  to  connect  these 
membranes  to  the  proper  tunic.  In  the  extremities  the  cellular 
sheath  is  removed  in  dissecting  ai*terial  preparations. 

At  different  periods  several  anatomists  have  maintained  the  ex- 
istence of  longitudinal  fibres  in  arterial  tissue  ;  and  even  at  tlie  pre- 
sent day  tills  noticiu  is  not  entirely  abandoned.  Morgagni  was  the 
first  who,  trustiog  to  mere  observation,  the  only  sure  guide  in  ana- 
tomical science^  doubted  the  eidstence  of  these  fibres,  and  was  not 
asharaeil  to  say  lie  was  unable  to  perceive  them.*  Upon  the  same 
ground  Haller  would  not  admit  their  existence  ;t  and  Bichat  and 
Meckel  positively  deny  them.  I  have  repeatedly  examined  almost 
every  considerable  artery  of  the  human  body,  and  I  have  never 
been  able  to  recognize  any  longitudinal  fibres  cither  in  the  middle 
or  proper  coat,  or  in  the  thin  internal  membranci  as  taught  by 
Willis,  Douglas,  and  Ue  La  Sone. 

Though  arterial  tissue  does  not  appear  to  be  very  va^ular»  it  is 
furnished  with  arteries  and  veins  (vasa  vasornm' ;  iirfertokE  arteria^ 
nnrtf)  which  do  not  come  from  the  artery  or  vein  itself,  but  from  the 
neighbouring  vessels.  J  Thus  the  aorta  at  its  origin  is  supplied  with 
minute  arteries  from  the  right  and  left  coronary,  and  in  some  in- 
fitanceci  with  a  proper  vessel  adjoining  to  the  orifice  of  the  right  co- 
ronary artery,  which  Ilaller  regards  as  a  third  coronary.  The  rest 
of  the  tlioracic  aorta  derives  its  vessels  from  the  upper  bronctiials, 
from  twigs  of  the  internal  mammary  arteries,  from  the  bronchials, 
from  the  oesophagealsj  and  from  the  phrenics,   Tlie  abdominal  por- 

*  Adrerearia  Anatomica,  IL  p.7H, 

f  **  VcniiD  anatome  ct  micrcwcopium  otiinino  filiioe  longiitmlmeni  Befiiientes  num- 
quatn  domonatnivit,  aut  mihi,  aut  aliia,  ante  me,  Bcriiitoribus^  c|uomin  auctoritate 
meoni  tuoor,**— Elemeiiia,  UK  ii,  sect  J,  sect,  7. 

t  Hunter,  TV.  p,  131, 
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tion  is  supplied  from  tlie  spermaticjs,  tlie  lumbar,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  meniiocolic  artery.  The  sarae  arrangement  nearly  is 
observed  with  regard  to  the  veins. 

Few  textures  are  more  liberally  supplied  v^ith  nerves  than  arte- 
ries are,  Ahnost  every  considerable  trunk  or  vessel  is  surrounded 
with  numerous  plexiform  filaments  of  nerves,  many  of  which  may 
be  traced  into  the  tissue  of  the  artery.  The  anterior  part  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  is  abundantly  supplied  with  branches  from  the 
superficial  cardiac  nerves,  which  Ilaller  was  unable  to  trace  beyond 
the  artery.  The  ca?Uac,  the  mesenteric,  and  the  mesocolic  arteries 
are  invested  with  numerous  plexiform  nervous  filanaents  derived 
from  the  large  semilunar  ganglion  of  the  splanchnic  nerve.  The 
renal  arteries  in  like  manner  are  surrounded  with  numerous  twigs 
of  the  renal  plexus.  And  each  of  the  intercostal  arteries  at  its 
origin  receives  nervous  threads  from  the  intercostiil  nerves.  In  the 
face  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pir  may  often  be  traced  enveloping 
the  arteries.  This  arrangement,  which  is  ol>served  chiefly  in  the 
blood-vessels  going  to  the  internal  organs,  led  Bichat  to  announce 
it  as  a  general  fact,  that  the  arteries  derived  their  nerves  almost 
exclusively  from  the  ganglions,  and  the  gaugliar  nerves.*  The 
inference  does  not  rest  upon  strict  observation,  and  evidently  owes 
its  birth  to  the  hy|K)thetical  opinions  of  this  ingenious  pliysiologist 
All  the  arteries  going  to  the  extremities,  the  axillary,  and  iliac,  and 
their  branches,  receive  nerves  from  the  neighbouring  nervous 
trunks,  which  are  formed  chiefly  from  cerebral  or  spmal  nerves, 
and  have  no  immediate  connection  with  the  system  of  the  ganglions. 
In  the  internal  carotid  and  the  vertebral  arteries,  and  their  brauches, 
nerves  cannot  be  distinctly  traeed.t 

Organized  in  the  manner  now  described,  it  is  requisite  to  take  a 
short  view  of  the  anatomical  connections  of  the  arterial  system,  or 
to  consider  it  in  its  origin,  Its  course,  and  its  termination. 

The  arterial  system  of  the  animal  body  may  be  viewed  as  one 
large  trunk  divided  into  several  branches,  which  again  are  suIkIi- 
vided  and  ramified  to  a  degree  of  minuteness  which  exceeds  all 
calculation.  It  is  requisite,  therefore,  to  e4jnsider  the  origin,  Ist^  Of 
the  aorta,  the  large  trunk  ;  2d,  Of  the  branches  which  arise  from 
it ;  and,  ^%,  (3f  the  small  vessels  into  whicli  these  are  divided. 


i^ 


•  '*  Le  grand  urbre  k  Bang  rouge  ou  Tiirteriel,  est  prcaque  exclusivement  cmhraagd 
par  la  premiere  cksfie  dc«  nervca." — Aiiutimjie  General,  Tom*  K  p.  302, 
-f  II.  A«  Wrieiberg  De  Xerrift  Arteiia»  Venaaque  comitAnklbua,  Tome  UL 
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Every  one  knows  that  the  aorta  is  connected  at  its  origin  with 
the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  left  yentricle*  The  manner  of 
this  connection  has  been  well  examined  by  Lancieij  by  Ludwig,  and 
particularly  by  Bicbat.  It  may  be  demonstrated  by  dissection,  but 
is  much  more  distinctly  shown  by  boiling  the  heart  with  the  blood- 
vessels attached.  In  a  heart  so  treated  the  thin  internal  membrane 
may  be  traced  passing  from  the  interior  of  the  ventricle  along  the 
margin  of  its  orifice  to  the  inside  of  the  arterial  tube.  Exactly  at 
the  point  of  union  it  is  doubled  into  three  semicircular  folds,  form- 
ing semilunar  valves,  and  thence  is  continued  along  the  whole 
coiui^*  of  the  artery.  This  membrane  is  entirely  distinct  from  the 
proper  or  fibrous  coat  Of  the  latter,  the  cardiac  extremity  or  be- 
ginning is  notched  into  three  semicircular  sections,  each  of  which 
corresponds  to  the  base  or  attached  margin  of  a  semilunar  valve. 
These  sections  are  attached  to  the  aortic  orifice  of  the  ventricle  by 
delicate  filamentous  tissue,  hut  are  not  connected  witli  the  fleshy 
fibres  of  the  heart;  and  at  the  angle  or  point  of  attachment,  the 
thin  inner  membrane  is  folded  in  so  as  to  fill  up  a  space  or  interval 
which  is  left  between  the  margin  of  the  orifice  and  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  proper  arterial  tissue,  where  it  is  notched  or  trisected* 

Tlie  aorta  is  soon  divided  into  branches,  which  again  are  subdi- 
vided into  small  vessels.  With  the  mathematical  physiologists,  it 
was  a  favourite  problem  to  ascertain  the  number  of  branches  into 
which  any  vessel  might  be  subdivided.  Keill  made  them  from 
forty  to  fifty.  Haller  states,  that,  counting  the  minutest  ramifica- 
tions, he  has  found  scarcely  twenty.  Tlie  inquiry  is  vain  and  use- 
lees,  and  cannot  be  subjected  to  accurate  calculatiom  In  no  two 
subjects  is  the  same  artery  found  to  be  subdivided  the  same  number 
of  times,  and  in  no  two  subjects  are  tlie  very  same  branches  found 
to  arise  from  the  same  trunk. 

A  brunch  issuing  from  a  trunk  generally  forms  with  it  a  particu- 
lar angle.  Most  generally,  perhaps,  these  angles  are  acute ;  but 
in  particular  situations  they  approach  nciirly  to  a  right  angle. 
Thus  the  innominata^  left  carotid,  aud  left  subclavian,  issue  from 
the  arch  of  the  aorta  nearly  at  a  right  angle,  at  least  to  the  tangent 
of  the  arch.  The  intercostals  form  a  right  angle  with  the  thoracic 
aorta;  the  renal  and  lurabiir  arteries  tbrm  a  large  acute  angle, 
approaching  to  right  wit!i  the  abdominal ;  and  the  cccliac  comes 
off  nearly  in  the  same  manner  from  tlic  anterior  part  of  the  vessel 
The  internal  and  external  carotids,  agahi,  the  external  and  inter 
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iKil  ilittcs,  the  bmncljes  of  the  humeral,  and  those  of  the  femoral, 
form  angles  more  or  less  acute  with  each  other.  The  angle  which 
the  spermatic^  make  Is,  generally  speaking,  the  mosft  acute  in  the 

arterial  system. 

It  is  courenient  to  distinguish  the  branches  and  divisions  of  the 
arterial  system  into  different  classes  or  orders,  according  to  their 
riafc  and  tlieir  proximity  to,  or  distance  from,  the  heart.  Though 
the  arterial  system  may  be  considered  as  one  single  artery  divided 
and  sulidivided  into  a  multiplicity  of  branches  and  twigs,  yet  in  re- 
ference to  the  communications  between  the  latter,  they  may  be  dis- 
tinguislied  into  the  following  orders. 

First  order,  the  aorta  and  mjiominata  ;  the  second  order,  the 
common  carotid  arteries,  the  sul>clavian  arteries^  and  the  common 
iliac  arteries ;  the  tliird  order,  the  external  and  internal  carotid 
arteries,  the  axillary  arteries,  the  external  and  internal  iliac  arte- 
ries ;  the  fourth  order,  the  brachial  arteries,  the  femoral  arteries, 
and  the  sacromedian  arteries ;  the  branches  of  the  subclavian  and  ax- 
illary trunks,  as  the  vertebrals,  transverse  cervicals,  scapular  arte- 
ries, the  pelvic  and  other  branches  of  the  jiosterior  and  anterior 
iliac  arteries ;  the  fifth  order,  the  superficial  and  deep  brachial  ar- 
teriesi  the  radial  and  ulnar,  the  superficial  and  deep  femoral  arte- 
ries, the  popliteal,  the  anterior  tibial,  and  posterior  tibial,  ami  the 
peroneal  arteries ;  and  the  sLvth  order,  all  other  small  vessels  be- 
neath the  size  and  capacity  of  those  already  specified* 

This  division  is  useful  in  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  obstruc- 
tion of  arteries,  and  the  means  and  channels  by  which  the  incon- 
veniences of  obstruction  are  compensated.  It  will  be  seen  after- 
wards that  obliteration  or  contraction  of  vessels  of  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixtli  orders,  and  obstruction  of  their  canals,  are  evils  much  less 
serious  and  important  than  contraction  or  obliteration  of  vessels  of 
the  first,  second,  and  tiiird  orders.  In  short,  the  functions  of  ar- 
teries in  the  first,  second,  and  third  orders  of  vessels  are  in  tljis  re- 
spect more  necessiiry  and  indispensable  than  in  the  three  last  or- 
ders of  vessels.  Hemorrhage,  also,  from  the  first  two  or  three  or- 
ders of  vessels  is  nmch  more  dangerous  tlian  from  the  fourtlj,  and 
from  the  fourth  tlum  from  the  fifth  or  sixth. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  structure  of  the  arterial  tissue  at 
the  divarications.  These  elianges  relate  both  to  the  inner  and  to 
the  proper  membrane*    lu  the  inside  of  the  vessel,  the  inner  mem- 
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brane  is  foldeil  somewhat  so  as  to  form  a  prominent  or  elevated 
point,  the  iliisposition  of  which  varies  according  to  the  angle  of  di- 
varication. \Bt^  When  this  is  rectangular,  the  prominence  of  the 
inner  mcmhrane  is  circular,  and  is  equally  dii^tinct  all  round.  2rf, 
When  the  angle  is  obtuse,  as  io  the  merjcnteric  artery,  the  promi- 
nence is  distinct,  and  resembles  a  semicircular  ridge,  between  the 
continuation  of  the  trunk  and  the  branch  given  oif,  but  indistinct 
on  the  opposite  tilde  where  the  angle  is  obtuse.  3e/,  If  the  angle 
IS  acute,  and  that  formed  by  the  branch  with  the  continuation  of 
the  trunk  is  obtuse,  the  beginning  of  the  artery  presents  an  oblique 
circle^  the  elevated  half  of  which  is  near  the  heart,  the  other  more 
remote* 

The  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  the  proper  tissue  is  described 
by  Ludwig  from  the  divarication  of  the  iliac  arteries,  and  may  be 
seen  in  any  part  of  the  arterial  fiyatem  where  tlie  vessels  are  large. 
The  circular  fibres  separating  form  on  each  side  a  half  ring,  from 
which  is  produced  a  complete  ring  which  inclost^s  the  siaaller  rings 
formed  by  the  circular  fibres  of  the  vessel  given  off.  These  cir- 
cular fibres  proceed  to  the  prominence  of  the  internal  membrane 
already  describcdj  and  arc  arranged  round  it  much  in  the  same 
manner,  in  which  those  of  the  large  vessels  surround  its  inner  mem- 
brane- In  this,  however,  no  continuity  between  the  rings  of  the 
large  vessel  and  those  of  the  small  one  can  be  recognized.  The 
latter  are  inserted  as  it  were  into  the  former,  aiid  they  are  con- 
nected by  the  continuity  of  the  inner  membrane  only. 

In  observing  the  coui-se  or  transit  of  arterial  tubes,  the  principal 
point  deserving  notice  is  the  sheltered  situation  which  they  gene- 
rally occupy,  their  tortuous  course,  and  their  mutual  conmiunica- 
tions.  In  the  extremities  they  are  always  found  towards  the  inte- 
rior or  least  exptised  part  of  the  limb,  generally  deep  between 
muscles,  and  sometimes  lying  along  bones.  When  they  are  mi- 
nutely subdivided,  they  enter  into  the  interior  of  organs,  without, 
however,  sinking  at  once  into  tlieir  intimate  substance.  In  the 
!nu8cles,  they  are  lodged  kiween  the  fibres ;  in  the  brain,  in  the 
oanvolutions  ;  in  glands,  betwei'n  their  conqjunent  lobes.  In  such 
situations  they  are  generally  observed  to  be  more  or  less  tortuous 
in  the  course  which  they  follow.  On  the  reasons  of  this,  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  still  prevails,     (iiichat  and  Magendie, ) 

In  the  course  of  the  arteries,  no  circumstance  is  of  greater  mo- 
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ment  than  their  mutual  coramuDications  ar  inosculations,  (anasta* 
imtses,)  Of  this  there  may  he  two  forms ;  the  first  when  two  equal 
trunks  unite,  the  second  when  a  large  vessel  unites  with  a  smaller 
one.  Of  the  first,  tliree  varieties  liave  heen  mentioned.  Uty  Two 
equal  trunks  may  unite  at  an  acute  angle  to  form  one  vessel. 
Tliu5,  in  the  fcrtus,  the  ductus  orferlosiis  and  tlie  aorta  are  eon-  Y 
joined;  and  the  two  vertebral  arteries  unite  to  fonn  the  bajsilar 
trunk,  2d,  Two  trunks  may  communicate  by  a  transverse  branch, 
as  the  two  anterior  cerebral  arteries  do  in  forming  the  anterior 
segment  of  the  circle  of  Willis.  Zdj  Two  trunks  may,  by  mutual 
union,  form  an  arch,  from  the  convexity  of  whicli  the  minute  vcb- 
sels  arise,  as  is  seen  in  the  branches  of  the  mesenteric  arteries. 

The  second  mode  of  inosculation  is  frequent  in  the  extremities,  \  / 
especially  round  the  joints.  The  multiplied  communications  of  the  ^ 
arterial  system  in  these  regions,  though  well  known  to  anatomists, 
and  enumerated  by  Haller,  were  firsr  clearly  and  systematically 
explained  by  Scarpa,  and  afterwards  by  Coo|>er  and  Hodgson. 
The  importance  of  this  arrangement  in  facilitating  the  motions  of 
the  circidatiou,  in  obviating  the  effects  of  local  impediment  iu  any 
vessel  or  set  of  vessels,  and  in  enabling  the  surgeon  to  tie  an  arte- 
rial trunk  when  wounded,  aticcted  with  aneurism  or  any  other  dis- 
ease, has  bi*en  clearly  established  by  these  authors.  Their  re- 
searches have  shown  that  there  is  not  a  single  vessel  which  may 
not  be  tied  with  full  confidence  hi  the  powers  of  the  collatera!  circu- 
lation. Even  the  aorta  has  been  found  contracted  or  obliterated, 
and  its  channel  obstructed  iu  the  human  subject  In  twelve  instances, 
(Paris,* )  (Graham, t) ( Winstone,t )( Otto,§ ) ( IMeckel, || ) ( Key naud jf ) 


•  Retredssenient  coimdcmble  de  TAorte  Pectomle,  obaervl  a  lllotel  Dieu  de  Pa- 
ria.     Journal  de  Chirurgie.     Par  DeisiuU.     Tome  II.  p»  107.     Paris,  17J)L 

-|"  Caae  of  Obfitructetl  Aorta.  Jiy  Robert  GrHbom,  M.  D,,  Meiiico-Chirurgioil  Tranfi- 
nctione.  Vol.  V.  p.  287.     London,  Ml  14, 

X  Surgical  Easaya.  By  Astlcy  Co*»per,  F.  H.  S,,  and  Beajamin  Tmvers,  F.  R.  S, 
Part  I.  p.  115.     Third  Edition.     London,  IfilB. 

§  Neue  SeJteue  Ueobachtiuigcn  nur  Anuioniie,  Physiologic  und  Pathologie  gehong. 
Von  Adolph  Wilhelm  Otto.    BerUn,  1U*24,    4to,  Drittcr  Ab«huitt,  C  XXIX.  Sdtc  6tJ. 

11  Verechlicssung  dcr  Aorta  am  V^iortel  Bruatwirbel.  Vou  A.  Meckel  xu  Bern.  Ar- 
cbiv  fiir  Anatomie  und  Physriologio.  Herauflgcgeben  Von  Joliaii  Friederich  Meckel, 
1827.     L«p%     Seite345* 

^  Ob:jervation  dtino  Oblitemtion  preaquc  complete  de  PAorte,  &c.  Par  M.  Hey- 
naud.  Journal  Ilebdomadair^  de  Medecii^e,  Towe  Premier,  18*28,  P.  JGl.  Paris, 
1&28. 
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(Jordiin/)  (Le  Grand^t)  (NLxon^)  (Craigie,5)  (Eicliler  and  Ro- 
nier,|| )  (Tiedcmann,f ) ;  and  a  ligature  haa  been  put  on  its  abdominal 
portian,  (Cooper.) 

To  ascertain  the  several  modee  in  which  arteries  terminate  has 
been  a  problem  of  much  interest  to  the  phyi?iulagi»t,  and  of  no 
email  difficulty  to  the  anatomist  The  alle*;?eJ  terminations  as  be- 
lieved  to  be  established,  are  minutely  and  elaborately  enumerated 
by  Ilaller,  who,  however,  multiplied  them  too  much  accordhig  to 
tbe  modern  acceptation  of  the  term. 

h  The  first  undoubted  termination  of  arteries  is  immediately  in 
veins*  It  is  unnecessar\^  to  adduce  in  support  of  this  fact  the  long 
list  of  observers  enumerated  by  Haller.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
it  was  clearly  established  by  the  microscopical  observations  of  Leu- 
wenhoeck,  Cowper,  and  Baker,  by  Haller  himself,  and  by  Spal- 
lanzani  in  his  beautiful  experiments  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

2.  The  second  termination  which  may  be  mentioned  here  is  tliat 
into  tbe  colourless  artery,  {arterla  non  rtibnu)  This  is  sufficiently 
well  established  by  tbe  phenomena  of  injections. 

3,  A  third  termination  which  is  supposed  to  exist,  but  of  which 
no  sensible  proofe  am  be  given,  is  that  into  colourless  vessels  sup- 
poseil  to  open  by  minute  orifices  on  various  membranous  surfaces, 
and  tlicrefore  termed  cxhalauts.  The  nature  of  these  vessels  sliall 
be  considered  afterwards^ 

Hal  lor  admits  a  termination  in,  or  communication  with  lymjtha* 
tic  vesaelB,  but  allows  that  it  is  highly  problematical.  Partial  com- 
cnuniculions  have  been  traced  between  art^^ries  and  lymphatics  by 
several  anatomists;  but  the  point  requires  to  be  again  submitted 
to  accurate  researches. 

•  A  Cam  of  Obliteration  of  the  Aortd.  By  Joseph  Jordmn,  Kiiq.,  Surgeon  to  the 
took  HospitaU  MuncheBtcr.  The  Ncrrth  of  England  Mcdicul  and  Surgical  Joxirnal, 
Vol.  1.     London,  1830-31.     P.  10 1, 

t  Ou  R*tf©cifi»emeiit  de  TAorta :  Du  Diagnoitic  et  du  Traitemcni  dt?  cetto  Mii- 
l»dje,  Ac.     Par  le  Docteur  a  Le  Grand.     Pam,  1832.     8vo,  Pp.  5«. 

t  Ca«e  of  Constriction  of  the  Aorta,  with  Diseafle  of  its  Vnlvts,  Sec,  Uy  M.  L, 
Nixon,  Surgeon.     Dublin  Medical  Journal,  Vol  V.  p.  386»     Dubliu,  1034, 

I  Intftunce  of  Obliteintion  of  the  Aorta  beyond  tiio  Arch^  iUiistmted  by  wmihir 
Citeiand  Obiervatiom.  By  David  Cmlgic,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Rmal  Intfrnim", 
Ellin Imrgb  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  V^ol.  LVI.  p.  427. 

II  Kichlcr  tuid  Ronier  in  MediciniBche  lahrbucher  de«  Oatcrrciehisichen  Stoats,  1B30. 

axxix.  N.3,s.aoo. 

\  Friedricb  TiedemiuiD^  Von  der  Vcrengung  iind  Schlic«ung  der  Ptdadcm  in 
Kninkheiteii^  Heidt;lberg,  und  Leipzig^  1343.     Fall  % 
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Another  mode  of  tertnination,  that,  namely>  into  excreting  ducts, 
admitted  by  Haller,  scarcely  requires  particular  mention.  So  fer 
as  an  artery  can  be  said  to  terminate  in  such  a  manner^  it  would 
come  under  the  head  of  that  into  exhalant  vessels.  Many  of  the 
proofs  mentioned  by  Haller,  however,  may  be  shown  to  be  exam- 
ples of  a  morbid  state  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  these  ducts,  in 
which  their  capillary  vessels  are  disorganized* 

In  considering  the  several  terminations  of  arteries,  it  is  not  un- 
important to  advert  to  the  distribution  of  these  vessels.  Injections 
show  that  they  penetrate  into  every  texture  and  organ  of  the  ani- 
mal body,  excepting  one  or  two  substances  in  which  they  have 
never  yet  been  traced.  But  in  different  textures  they  are  found 
in  different  degrees;  and  they  may  vary  in  extent  even  in  the  same 
texture  in  two  different  conditions.  The  parts  which  receive  the 
largest  and  most  numerous  vascular  ramifications  are  the  brain  and 
spinal  chord,  the  glandular  organs,  the  muscles,  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary, the  mucous  membranes,  and  the  skin.  In  the  fibrous 
membranes,  and  their  modifications,  tendons,  and  ligaments,  and 
in  the  serous  membranes  few  arteries  are  seen  to  penetrate ;  and 
these  are  generally  minute,  sometimes  only  colourless  capillaries. 
Bones  hold  in  this  respect  an  intermediate  position,  being  well  sup. 
plied  with  blood-vessels,  especially  in  early  life,  though  to  less  ex- 
tent than  the  muscles,  and  in  greater  proportion  than  the  fibrous 
tissues.  In  some  textures  arteries  cannot  be  traced,  though  their 
properties  indicate  that  they  must  receive  vessels  of  some  kind. 
Such  are  cartilage  and  the  arachnoid  membrane.  (Ruysch  and 
Haller.)  Lastly,  arteries  are  not  found  in  the  scarf-skin,  in  nails,  r  ">  . 
the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  thelEiir,  nor  in  the  membranes  of  the  um-  [^'VcnKfi 
bilical  chord.  In  early  life  bones  are  much  more  vascular  than  in  ^  ^ 
adult  age ;  and  in  the  bones  of  yoimg  subjects  arteries  may  be 
traced  going  out  through  the  epiphyses  mto  the  cartilages,  in  which 
they  cannot  at  a  later  period  of  life  be  demonstrated.* 

Section  IL 

The  morbid  states  of  arteries  belong  either  to  the  inner  mem- 
brane, or  to  the  proper  arterial  tissue,  or  to  both. 

1.  Adhesive   Inflammation,     Arteritis,     Acute,   limited.     The 
inner  membrane  is  liable  to  mflammation,  terminating  generally  in  y/ 
effusion  of  lymph,  adhesion  of  the  sides,  and  obliteration  of  the 

*  Hunter  in  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  470. 
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caiial  of  the  tube.  This  procx?^  takes  place  in  all  eircutnstances  fit 
which  the  corresponding  surfaces  of  the  ves^l  are  mutually  applied, 
while  the  current  of  blood  through  the  vessel  is  interrupted.  The 
presgnre  of  a  tourniquet,  or  any  mechanical  object  moderately  firm  ; 
the  pressure  of  a  tumour,  or  of  an  aneurism  in  some  instances :  the 
application  of  a  ligature  not  so  tight  as  to  divide  the  coats;  and  in 
the  case  of  small  vessels,  the  spontaneous  retraction  and  collapse 
of  its  sides  after  complete  division  by  a  cutting  instrument,  are 
conditions  which  have  been  followed  by  adhesion  and  obliteration 
of  the  canal.  On  the  knowledge  of  tliis  property  depends  the 
practice  of  tying  arterial  tubes  in  wounds,  and  in  the  cure  of  aneu- 
rism. 

Inflammation  of  the  internal  arterial  membrane  may  also  take 
place  spontaneously,  or  independent  of  mechanical  canaes.  Thus 
the  inner  membrane  of  the  aorta  may  be  inflamed  in  persons  labour- 
ing under  general  or  severe  inflammation  of  the  thoracic  viscera* 
(Portal,  Hodgson,)  The  anatomical  chiiracters  are  deep  red  colour 
of  the  membrane,  and  more  or  less  effusion  of  lymph  within  the 
cavity  of  the  vessel. 

If  the  individual  survives  such  a  disease,  the  lymph  thus  effused 
becomes  penetrated  with  blood-vessels,  and  forms  a  new  body  ad- 
hering to  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel.  This  is  the  origin  of 
several  of  the  granulated  bodies,  fungous  growths,  or  vegetations, 
which  have  been  described  by  Seoac,  Morgagni,  Portal,  BaillJe, 
Corvistirt,  Bums,  and  Bertin,  as  often  found  at  the  origin  of  the 
aorta,  attached  to  the  semilunar  valves,  or  even  on  the  mitral  valve, 
the  structure  of  which  is  not  dissimilar. 

A  red  or  crimson  staining  of  the  inner  membrane,  especially  in 
the  aorta,  has  been  mentioned  by  Corvisart,  Frank,  Hodgson,  and 
Laennec,  and  may  be  often  seen  in  persons  who  have  died  without 
symptoms  of  pectoral  or  arterial  disorder.  Its  nature  is  not  well 
known.  It  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  a  dyeing  or  tinging  property 
of  the  blood,  either  during  the  last  moments  of  life,  or  after  the 
heart  has  ceased  to  beat  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  inllam- 
njation  or  its  effects. 

2.  ArteritU  Diffitsa.  It  has  been  believetl  that  an  extended  or 
diffuse  attack  of  inflammation  might  take  place  over  several  divisions 
of  the  arterial  system  simultaueously  and  successively ;  audthe  ex- 
istence of  such  a  disease  hiis  Ikkju  maintained  by  Reil,  and  the  two 
Franks.  The  only  unequivocal  hiQis  in  prtx>f  of  such  a  disease, 
however,  have  been  given  by  Thomson  and  Meli.     In  the  case  ob- 
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served  by  the  former,  the  inflammatory  attack  which  appeared  buc- 
cessively  in  the  femoral  and  humeral  arteries  appears  to  have  been 
the  consequence  of  previoiiB  chronic  inflammation  of  these  veaseb ; 
and  consequently  the  case  is  not  a  pure  example  of  idiopathic  acute 
arteritis.  In  the  ease  given  by  Meli,  there  ii*  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  acute  attiick  was  preceded  by  chronic  disease  of  the  arteries  ; 
and  that  prolm.hly  is  the  least  objectionable  example  of  the  disease. 
The  sj'niptoms  during  life  were  pain  along  the  course  of  the  large 
vessels ;  violent  throbbing  and  lieating  in  all  the  arteries  of  the  ex- 
tremities which  were  felt  like  tense  chords;  much  heat ;  great  and 
intense  fever,  thirst,  restlessness ;  and  finally  delirium  and  death. 
The  arteries  were  found  covered  with  lymph  outside,  thickened, 
and  containing  interaally  clots  of  blood  and  lyrapb  ;  and  the  tunics 
were  roughened.* 

Inflammation  less  extensive  but  not  less  intense  takes  place  in 
ai'teries  about  to  be,  or  already  affected  with  aneurism.  In  almost 
all  cases  of  aneurism  the  arterial  tunics  are  previously  in  a  state  of 
inflammation.  The  tunics  are  reddened  and  softened,  though  la- 
cerable  ;  sometimes  ulceration  takes  place  in  various  points ;  clots 
of  blood  and  lymph  are  deposited  ;  and  pain  Is  felt  in  the  site  and 
along  the  course  of  the  artery.  When  aneurisraal  enlargement 
has  actually  taken  place,  it  is  attended  with  manifest  tokens  of  the 
presence  of  inflammation*  Pain,  generally  severe  and  lasting,  is 
felt  along  the  course  of  the  vessel  and  on  the  seat  of  the  aneurismal 
dilatation.  In  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta  or  inoominatfi,  pain 
is  felt  proceeding  upwards  to  the  neck  and  head  on  the  left  aide ; 
and  though  much  of  this  is  caused  by  pressure  of  the  tumoiu"  on 
nerves,  yet  much  also  is  caused  by  inflammation  in  the  aneurismal 
tumour,  and  in  the  vessel  or  vessels  proceeding  from.  They  are 
found  red,  softened,  thickened^  lined  with  lyraph  and  clots  of  blood, 
and  presenting  points  of  ulceration  and  steatomatous  and  osseous 
deposit,  the  effects  of  the  chronic  inflammation. 

3.  Chronic  Liflammatiom  In  jiersons  who  have  long  laboured 
under  the  constitutional  effects  of  the  syphilitic  poison,  or  who  have 
been  re]K?atedly  and  permanently  under  the  influence  of  mercury, 
especially  in  cold  and  variable  climates,  the  arterial  tissue  is  not 
unfrequently  afl^eeted  by  a  slow  iusitlious  process  of  inflammation. 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  to  what  extent  this  may  affeet  the  inner 
membrane  exclusively ;  for  probably  both  suffer  at  the  same  time, 
and  from  the  same  causes ;  but  the  effects  of  the  process  differ  in 


*  On  Acute  Aortitk 
VL  p.  304. 
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the  two  tissues.  In  the  inner  merabrnne  chronic  inflammation  may 
cause  partinl  efFubion  of  lymph,  which  becoming  organized  givea 
riae,  as  already  mentioned,  to  the  production  of  fungous  growths 
and  vegetations.  It  may  render  the  membrane  opaque  and  thick, 
and  give  it  a  shrivelled  puckered  appearance.  It  may  cause  a  tu- 
bercular tluckening  either  of  the  membrane  or  of  the  semilunar 
valves.  It  may  induce  gristly  induration  ejspecially  In  these  and  in 
the  mitral  valve.  Or,  lastly,  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  is  often 
the  agent  of  the  processes  next  to  be  considered,- — calcareous  de- 
position, steatomatous  deposition,  and  atheromatous  deposition. 

When  it  causes  tubercular  thickening,  the  inner  surface  of  tlie 
aorta  from  the  semilunar  valves  upwards  along  the  whole  course 
of  the  arch  is  covered  with  small  irregular-sliaped  orbieular  emi- 
nences, placed  at  irregular  intervals  along  the  course  of  the  cylinder 
of  the  artery.  From  tlii^  they  extend  into  the  innominnUit  the  left 
carotid  and  left  feubcl avian,  and  often  they  are  found  beyond  the 
arch  at  the  origin  of  the  intercostal  arteries. 

These  bodies,  for  which  tbelr  shape  and  appearance  has  procured 
the  name  of  tubercles  and  warts,  I  think  are  merely  lymph  of  a 
particular  kind  deposited  either  by  the  inner  coat,  or,  as  s^:>ractimed 
seems  to  be  the  case,  by  the  middle  coat,  in  a  state  of  chronic  in- 
flammation, and  assuming  the  tubercular  or  verrucoee  sliape,  ap- 
pearance, and  disposition, 

Tlie  opinion  that  cartilaginous  and  osseous  induration  of  the  se- 
milunar and  mitral  valves  depends  on  chronic  iniJammation,  derives 
grc4it  probability  from  several  circumstances  ob^^rved  in  the  origin 
and  progress  of  these  changes.  In  the  first  placj^j  in  the  serous 
membranes  the  formation  of  cartilaginous  and  osseous  patches  is 
often  preceded  by  distinct  marks  of  inflammation.  Though  we 
cannot  prove  absolute  identity  between  these  textures  and  tlie  inner 
cardiac  and  arterial  membrane,  yet,  as  in  many  of  their  projjerties 
they  are  very  similar,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  this  also 
they  resemble  each  other.  In  the  second  place,  after  or  along 
with  rheumatic  attacks,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  observe  symptoms  of 
a  morbid  state  in  one  or  both  sets  of  valves  ;  symptoms  of  rigidity 
and  immobility  ;  and  symptoms  of  more  or  less  contraction  of  the 
orifioes  which  they  form*  Thirdly,  the  presence  of  more  or  less 
diflense  in  the  semilunar  aortic  valves  is  usually  associated  with  in- 
dications of  the  effects  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  aortic  lining 
membrane ;  roughness  of  its  interior  cau^'d  by  tubercular,  stcato- 
matous,  or  atheromatous  growths. 
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It  is  doubtless  true  that  these  clianges  in  the  valves  may  be  re- 
garded as  effects  and  examples  of  inisnutntion,  (parafrophith) 
Tliis,  however,  would  not  alter  much  the  esaential  merits  of  the 
question  ;  for  most  instiinees  of  misuutrition  are  accompanied  with 
marks  of  chronic  inflammation,  and  one  of  the  leading  characters 
of  chronic  inflammation  may  be  «iid  to  he  the  derangement  in 
the  nutrition  of  the  parts  which  it  attacks.  It  must  be  allowed  alao 
that  often  the  changes  take  place  insidiously  and  in  an  impercep- 
tible manner.  The  most  decided  evidence,  however,  as  to  the 
cause  of  these  changes  being  inflammation  or  not  is  found  in  tlie 
examination  of  the  changes  themselves. 

In  the  semilunar  aortic  valves  they  are  as  follow. 

1,  The  valves  may  be  mutually  adherent  hy  their  edges;  that  is^ 
two  valves  may  adhere ;  or  the  whole  three  may  be  mutually  adhe- 
rent In  other  instances  two  valves  only  may  adhere ;  and  the 
coalescence  may  he  so  perfect  that  there  shall  appear  to  be  only 
two  semilunar  valves  instead  of  tliree.  When  all  the  three  adhere 
they  produce  very  great  occlusion  of  the  orifice  of  the  aorta.  In 
one  CRse  which  I  knew  well,  the  aperture  scarcely  admitted  a  silver 
catheter  of  calibre  No.  10. 

2*  The  semilunar  valves  may  be,  without  mutual  accretion,  ri- 
gid, firm,  and  immovable,  or  at  least  not  readily  movable-  This 
state  ia  manifestly  caused  partly  by  dcpositioji  on  their  upper  and 
under  surface^  partly  by  thickening  of  their  substance.  In  general 
this  deposit  and  thickening  is  greatest  at  the  attached  margin  of 
the  valves.  They  are  at  the  same  time  shrivelled  or  drawn  irre- 
gulai*ly  from  the  free  margin  to  the  attachetl.  In  this  state  the 
blood  regm'gitates  from  the  aorta  into  the  left  ventricle. 

3,  The  whole  surface  and  margins  of  the  valves  may  be  covereii 
by  small  tubercular  bodies,  varying  in  size,  like  pin-heads,  or  split 
vetches,  and  sometimes  irregular  on  the  apices  like  warts.  The 
valves  are  thickened  and  rendered  rigid  and  shrivelled  If  these 
be  not  the  effects  of  chronic  inflammation,  they  are  products  of  mis- 
nutrition.     They  arc  deposited  at  first  as  lymph. 

4,  I  have  seen  the  following  state  of  the  semilunar  valves.  The 
whole  three  valves  were  thickened,  stiffened,  and  indurated ;  and 
their  surfaces  were  covered  with  a  series  or  crop  of  hair-like  or 
bristly  processes,  growing  from  the  attached  margin  and  both  sur- 
faces of  the  valves,  and  projecting  into  the  area  of  the  artery,  not 
unlike  a  hair-like  fringe.     It  seems  diflScult  to  uaderstand  the  for- 
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mation  of  these  bodies  unless  tlicy  were  from  chronic  inflammation 
affecting  the  valves.  The  person  in  whom  they  were  ohserved  die<l 
within  three  hours  after  his  admiesion  to  the  hospital.  He  was  a 
stout  agricultural  lal30urer,  about  47  or  50  years  of  age.  But  iif 
his  previous  state  his  friends  gave  no  information,  ejccept  that  he 
had  been  attacked  with  difficult  breathing  and  uneasiness  in  the 
chest  about  ten  days  l^efore  he  applied  for  iissistance,  Ilis  pulse 
was  feeble  and  the  surface  cold  when  he  was  admitted. 

5-  The  surface  or  margins  of  the  valves  may  present  globular 
f  or  spheroidal  softish  dark-red  coloured  bodies  like  the  granules  of 
cauliflower  adhering  to  them.  These  are  aggregated  in  masses,  so 
as  to  form  soraething  like  fungous  or  ciiiditlower  growths.  They 
are  friable  and  easily  broken  off,  and  most  commonly  in  handling 
them^  many  are  removed  These  bodies  seem  to  be  originally 
masses  either  of  lymph  or  fihrin,  which  thus  are  either  effused  by^ 
or  adhere  to  the  valves  in  a  state  of  inflammation. 

4.  Os^ificathm^  Earthj  Degeneration  of  Scarpa ;  Calcareous  De~ 
positmu  It  has  been  long  known  that  arteries  are  liable  to  depo- 
sition of  calcareous  matter.  By  Dc  La  S one  it  was  first  remarked 
that  this  proce.*^  takes  place  in  the  inner  membrane  only  ;•  and 
Bichat  afterwariis  referred  it  to  the  outer  or  attached  surface  of 
the  menibrane,  an  opinion  in  which  he  is  supported  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Meckel,  Scai*pa,  Hodgson,  and  olliers,  Scarpa  only  ad- 
mits as  a  possible  alternative  it:s  deposition  in  the  interval  between 
the  inner  and  proper  coat  in  the  delicate  tissue  termed  second  cellu^ 
lar  by  Hallcr.f  By  Jourdan  and  Bresciief,  however,  the  transla- 
tors of  the  work  of  Meckel,  who  contend  that  t!ie  int4?rnal  mem- 
brane is  never  ossified,  it  is  positively  stated  that  the  calcareous 
matter  is  accumulated  in  the  cellular  tissue  connecting  the  inner 
to  the  projier  coat.  It  is  perhaps  of  no  great  moment  to  dispute 
this  point ;  but  1  shall  mention  three  facts,  which  show  that  the 
statement  of  MM.  Jourdan  and  Brescliet  must  be  admitted  with 
caution.  1.^/,  There  is  no  cellular  tissue  between  tlie  two  mem- 
branes,! and  the  inner  adheres  simply  to  the  proper  coat  This 
is  established,  notwithstanding  the  authority'  of  Hallcr,  by  dissec- 
tion, and  by  observing  the  effects  of  maceration  and  boiling.  2^//y, 
Calcareous  deposition  is  obsen^ed  to  take  place  ai  the  semilunar 

*  Memoirat  de  rAcademic  Hoyalc,  ir^U,  p.  tdU,  12ma 
-f-  SulJ*  Anfiuriiiim,  Cnpitolo  v.  §  29. 

{^  *  La  sux^Mre  exteme,  foiblomont  unie  ^  l*itutrc  membmno,  commc  no  no  tin  von  a 
«u,  nift  point  un  intefmodmreeelluLure,"— nichat^  IVime  1.  ]>.  2iH. 
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valves,  wbich  consist  of  two  fulds  of  hmor  membrane,  when  it  is 
fouod  in  no  other  part  of  the  aorta.  3%,  Admitting,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  cellular  tissue  is  placed  between  the  inner  coat 
and  the  propur  arterial  tissue,  if  calcareous  matter  b*?  deposited  in 
it,  it  IS  not  analogous  to  what  is  observed  in  this  tissue  eUewhere. 
Without  relying  much,  however,  on  these  facts,  I  shall  state  the 
ordinary  mode  in  whieh  the  deposition  appears,  independent  of  any 
opinion  as  to  its  precise  source. 

The  calcareous  incrustation  commences  invariably  at  tlie  outer 
surface  of  tlie  inner  membrane  in  the  form  of  minute  gritty^  points, 
or  of  small  isolated  patches.  In  the  former  state  they  appear  to 
be  hard  and  crystalline,  and  render  the  inside  of  the  vessel  rough ; 
in  the  latter  they  are  simply  firm,  and  are  less  earthy  or  gritty,  and 
without  forming  asperities  in  the  inside  of  the  vessel,  may  make  it 
merely  firm  and  unyielding,  and  deprive  it  of  its  elasticity.  In 
either  case,  these  calciireous  deposits,  confined  more  or  less  to  one 
side,  may  spread  along  the  tube  for  a  considerable  extent.  They 
seldom  atFect  the  whole  circumference  of  an  artery  unless  in  the 
lower  extremities^,  in  whieh  they  have  been  observed  to  form  die- 
tinct  rings,  connected  by  Intermediate  portions  of  sound  artery. 
(Hodgson.) 

When  the  deposition  is  partial  and  limited,  and  of  short  duration, 
it  is  still  covered  by  the  inner  membrane ;  and  the  indde  of  the  r 
vessel,   thougli   irregular,  is  comparatively  smooth.     When   the  / 
patches  multiply  and  enlarge  so  fis  to  coalesce,  the  inner  membrane 
gives  way  at  one  or  more  points  of  the  margin  of  the  calcareous 
deposite,  which  now  adheres  only  to  the  surface  of  the  proper  mem- 
brane ;  and  an  irregular  ragged  circumference  is  exposed.     If  the  J 
artery  contains  many  patches,  its  entire  inner  surface  presents  a  ' 
series  of  asperities  resulting  from  the  rupture  of  the  thin  pellicle  of 
inner  membrane  with  which  they  were  at  first  covered.     Yet  these 
calcareous  patches  are  not  known  to  be  detached  en  tire  ly- 

Scarpa  represents  this  morbid  change  as  taking  place  something 
ditterently.  But  1  shall  afterwards  show  that  this  arises  from  con- 
founding the  calcareous  with  the  steatomatous  deposition,  a  change 
diflerent  in  several  respects. 

In  many  instances  of  aged  persons,  the  calcareous  deposit  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  rings  of  bony  matter,  into  which  the  circular 
fibres  of  the  middle  coat  are  transformed     It  often  happens  that 
the  arteries  of  the  extremities  are  thus  converted  into  bony  tubes. 
This  depositioQ  may  take  place  in  any  part  of  the  arterial  sya- 
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tern ;  and  it  ia  said  tube  equally  common  in  branches  as  in  trunkft. 
It  may  occur  in  the  radial  artery,  iti  the  temporal,  or  in  the  tibiaL 
By  Cowper  and  Naish  it  was  found  in  the  arteries  of  the  leg  in 
the  course  of  amputation/  I  have  seen  it  in  the  radial  and  ulnarj 
in  tymg  the  vessels  of  an  amputated  fore-arm  ;  and  in  the  femoral' 
and  several  of  the  perforating  branches  of  the  thigh  under  the  same 
circumstances.  It  is,  however,  most  commonly  found  in  the  arch  of 
the  aorta,  or  in  some  of  the  branches  which  issue  from  it,  Many 
cases  of  its  occurrence  in  the  coronary  arteries  have  been  recorded. 
(Crell ,  Erdmann,  Frank,  and  Pan-y . )  Nor  isit  confined  to  the  arterial 
tubes  only ;  for  it  is  seen  in  that  part  of  tlie  pellucid  arterial  membrane 
which  forms  the  valves,  and  lines  the  inside  of  the  left  ventricle,  and 
is  frequently  found  to  takephice  in  the  semilunar  and  mitral  valves. 

Tlie  nature  of  this  deposition  has  given  rise  to  various  specula- 
tions. But  this  variance  has  partly  arisen  from  the  practice  of 
confounding  it  witli  the  steatomatous  deposition.  It  is  said  to  dif- 
fer frora  osseous  matter  in  two  circumstances.  First,  The  deposi- 
tion is  earthy  from  the  first,  without  any  previous  matrix  of  animal 
matter,  Sectntdltf^  It  is  destitute  of  the  usual  fibrous  structure, 
and  presents  an  irregidar  but  homogeneous  crust  without  any  ob- 
vious arrangement.  It  consists,  however,  of  the  usual  combina- 
tion of  animal  matter  and  bone  earth.  A  specimen  analyzed  by 
Mr  Brande  gave  65 \5  parts  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  34 '5  of  ani- 
mal matter  in  the  100  parts.  The  latter  was  chiefly  albumen,  with 
traces  of  gelatine. 

Calcareous  deijosition  may  take  place  at  any  period  of  life,  but 
ia  supiK>sed  to  be  most  common  in  advanced  age.  Portal,  Scarpa, 
and  Hodgson,  mention  instances  of  its  occurrence  in  young  sub- 
jects. According  to  Stevens,  it  is  more  common  to  find  tlie  arte- 
ries o^ified  than  hL^althy  after  the  30th  year*!  But  this  statemerit 
IS  probably  delivered  in  too  general  terms,  and  from  too  limited  a 
collection  of  cases.  Kaillie  restricts  its  occurrence  as  a  general^ 
phenomenon  to  the  period  after  the  60th  year  ;J  and  this  corrc* 
uponds  with  tbe  inference  of  Bichat,  who  states,  that  in  ten  subjects 
seven  at  least  present  these  incrustations  after  the  60th  year.§  Its 
influence  on  the  circulation  varies  at  different  periods  of  life,  and 
according  to  its  extent  and  situation.     In  the  aged  it  is  said  to 

•  Philoiophiciil  TranBactiong,  No.  205,  p.  l3tM,  and  No,  3C9,  p.  ^3*26. 
f  Mc*licq-ChiruTgicnl  Tranaactioni,  Vol  V.  p.  433. 
X  TraiiMictions  of  a  Society  far  the  Improvement,  &t'.,  VuL  L  p.  1311. 
%  Anatotaic  Generale,  Vol  J  I.  p.  292. 
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produce  much  less  incouveiiienre  than  in  the  young  and  adult 
(BichaL)  It  is  certain  that  in  the  latter  it  almost  invariably  causes 
filial  diseftse  of  the  heart  or  arteries,  or  of  both. 

The  most  ordinary  effect  of  calcareous  Incrustation,  when  exten- 
sive, is  to  induce  chronic  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  arterial 
Ufifiue.  The  earthy  matter  operates  as  a  foreign  body,  and  by  con- 
stant irritation  destroys  the  vitality  of  the  inner  membrane,  which 
exfoliates,  and  inflames  the  pro|)er  tissue,  which  is  then  eroded.  In 
this  state  the  occasional  application  of  a  slight  force  may  be  followed 
by  more  or  less  laceration  of  the  proper  coat  In  arteries  covered 
by  a  tilamentous  sheath,  the  blooil  thus  discharged  is  injeeteil  into 
the  sheath^  which  is  then  distended  into  a  spherical  sac  situate  more 
or  less  on  one  side  of  the  vessel.  This  forms  the  disease  described 
as  true  aneurism  by  Scarpa.  In  arteries  not  supplied  with  fila- 
mentous sheath,  as  in  the  brain,  the  blood  escapes  freely,  and  may 
by  its  quantity  induce  fatal  compressiou  of  that  organ.  (Blane, 
Hodgson,  Bouillaud,  and  Serrcs,) 

The  calcareous  deposition  renders  the  arterial  tube  so  brittle, 
that  the  appliciition  of  a  ligature  invariably  cracks  it,  prevents  tlie 
usiuil  process  of  adhesion,  and  is  genexally  succeeded  by  ulceration 
and  liemorrhage.  In  persons  advanced  in  life  calcareous  deposi- 
tion in  the  arteries  of  the  lower  extremities  is  a  cause  not  unfre- 
quent  of  mortification  of  the  toes,  feet^  and  legs,  generally  termi- 
nating fatally*     (Cowper,  Naisb^  and  Pott.) 

5-  Atlieromatmis  Deposition.  This  term  has  been  applied  to  a 
semifluid  or  cheesy  opaque  substance,  which  Is  not  unfret|uently  K 
found  between  the  inner  and  proper  tunics  of  arteries.  lUi  consis- 
tence may  vai'y  from  that  of  purulent  matter  to  the  tenacity  of 
curd,  or  the  granular  firmness  of  clieese.  Observed  by  the  fli'st 
Monro,  by  Haller^  and  others,  it  appears  to  be  considered  by  Scarpa 
as  a  variety  of  the  same  change  wliich  I  am  afterwards  to  mention 
as  stcatomatous  deposition.  From  this  certain  circumstances  show 
that  it  ought  to  be  distinguished.  \st^  Atheromatous  deposition 
appears  to  arise  from  a  sort  of  suppuration ;  for,  in  genera),  it  is 
jjossible  to  trace  the  transition  from  purulent  fluid  to  the  concrete 
matter  of  atheroma,  2</,  This  account  of  its  origin  derives  strong 
contirmation  from  the  fact,  that  it  almost  always  contains  a  patch 
or  patches  of  calcareous  matter  in  its  centre,  Sdit/f  It  is  associated 
much  more  frequently  with  the  calcareous  than  with  tlic  steatoma- 
tous  deposite.     It  is  for  these  reasons  not  unlikely  that  the  athero- 
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matoua  deposition  is  to  be  viewed  as  one  of  the  effects  of  €liix>Dic 
intiainiiiatioo,  either  in  the  inner  or  the  proper  tunic,  or  in  both. 

6.  Steatomatoiis  Deposition^  either  alone,  or  with  calcareous  patcli- 
es,  is  often  found  between  the  inner  surface  of  the  proper  membrane, 
and  the  outer  surface  of  the  internal  one.  Whether  these  depo- 
sits invariably  derive  their  origin  from  the  former  or  from  the  lat- 
ter of  these  tissues,  is  not  ea^y  to  sjiy.  In  many  instances  they  ap- 
pear to  be  produced  rather  by  the  proper  arterial  tunic*  They 
occur  in  various  forms:  but  two  may  be  particularly  mentionecL 

In  the  first,  small  irregular  patches  of  yellowish  or  fawn-coloured 
matter  like  wax  appear  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  proper  coat  As 
the  process  of  deposition  advances,  these  become  thicker  and  broad- 
er* They  coalesce,  and  sensibly  raise  the  outer  tihimentous  coat; 
wliile,  by  their  prominence  interiorly,  they  diminish  the  capacity  of 
the  arterial  tube.  At  the  same  time  the  inner  membrane  becomes 
irregidar,  opaque,  and  shrivelled;  and  the  connection  with  tlie  pro- 
per tunic  being  destroyed,  it  is  detached  with  great  facility.* 

This  deposition  cunstltute^  the  steatomaiotts  degeiierattuu  of  Pro- 
fessor SciU'pa  and  other  authors.  The  name  is  not  well  chosen, 
for  the  substance  deposited  is  not  adipose,  but  rather  like  crude 
bees-wax.  It  was  applied,  however,  by  Stent^el,t  the  original  wri- 
ter on  this  subject,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  change  it,  when  its  ex- 
act import  is  understood.  Tliough  it  may  occur  probably  in  any 
part  of  the  arterial  tubes,  it  takes  place  most  frequently  at  the  bi- 
iurciitlons  of  the  arteries.  It  invariably  commences  in  this  parti- 
cular spot  of  the  vessel ;  and  when  it  occupies  any  extent  of  the 
tube,  It  will  be  ftjuiid  to  have  begun  at  the  bifurcation,  and  spread 
thence  along  the  vessel.  Thijs  I  Ijave  seen  this  deposition  confined 
to  the  point  common  to  the  common  carotid,  and  its  external  and 
internal  branches,  and  this  in  both  sides  in  the  same  subject,  I 
have  seen  it  in  another  person  at  the  s^ime  part  of  the  carotids,  and 
at  the  point  common  to  the  internal  carotid  and  the  sylvian  artery, 
Lastlvj  in  another  instance  I  have  found  it  affecting  at  once  in  the 
same  subject  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  where  it  gives  off  the  iunominata 
and  left  subclavian  artery ;  the  descending  aorta^  where  it  gives  off 
the  cojliac  and  superior  mesenteric,  including  the  beginning  of  these 
vessels;  and  the  cceliac,  when  it  divides  into  ita  gastric,  hepatic, 
and  splenic  brancheSi 

•  Morgagni  Epirt,  XXIIL  Art  iv.  \1     XLV,  Art.  xxui.  &c 
f  CHrbtiani  God.  Stenbeel  de  Stefttomntibua  Aortre.     Ifaller  Disptit.  ad  ^forbQnlm 
lUalnriimu  dtc.    Torao  II.  pk  527.  Art  \%\'. 
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Id  describing  this  morbid  stato  of  arteries.  Professor  Scarpa,  1 
conceive,  confounds  it  with  ossification.  After  noticing  the  loss  of 
fine  polish  (tintima  tanaca  delT  arteria  perde  per  certa  tratto  sua  bel 
Itscioy)  which  the  inner  arterial  membrane  sustains,  he  reprci?cnts  it 
as  becoming  irregular  and  wrinkled,  aud  successively  occupied 
with  yellow  spots,  which  are  converted  into  so  many  eai^thy  grains 
or  scales,  or  into  steatomatous  and  caseous  concretions,  I  think 
they  may  be  justly  distinguished,  because  the  calcareous  deposite 
very  often  exists  without  the  steatomatous;  and  conversely,  the 
steatomatous  may  be  found  without  the  calcareous  deposition.  I 
must  not  omit  to  mention,  nevertheless,  that  the  circumstance  which 
seems  to  have  led  Scarpa  to  consider  tliese  depositions  as  the  same, 
is,  that  sometimes  in  tlie  centre  of  a  steatomatous  patch  is  found  a 
broad  scale  of  hard  substance,  not  so  firm  as  bone,  and  not  so  crys- 
talline or  gritty  as  the  genuine  calcareous  deposition.  It  is  gene- 
rally so  soft  as  to  l>e  flexible,  and  resembles  rather  a  firm  piece  of 
cartilage  than  true  bone.  It  may  be  designated  as  the  simtomatous 
and  mteQ^eatomatous  deposition* 

Scarpa  represents  the  steatomatous  state  as  proceeding  invaria- 
bly to  ulceration.  This,  however,  is  not  a  uniform  result  A  large 
portion  of  an  art4?ry  may  be  affected  with  it  without  suffering  the 
smallest  breach  of  continuity  or  destruction  of  tissue.  It  simply 
distends  the  vessel  mechanically  ;  and  if  unaccompanied  witli  cal- 
careous  deposition,  this  distension  may  be  considerable  without  any 
ulceration  or  laceration.  In  this  manner  probably  are  produced 
those  simple  dilatations  of  arteries  w^iich  by  many  of  the  French 
authors  are  regarded  as  aneurism.  In  other  instances,  more  espe- 
cially when  the  steatomatous  is  combined  with  the  calcareous  de- 
position, or  when  the  arterial  tunics  have  been  long  and  much  dis- 
tended, ulceration  may  take  place  and  terminate  in  partial  or  en* 
tire  destruction  and  rupture  of  the  arterial  tunics.  In  general, 
this  destruction  takes  place  in  the  transverse  direction^  (Hodgson,) 
and  the  laceration  or  fissure  is  therefore  across  the  tube. 

In  such  circumstances,  if  the  aj^erture  is  not  large  enough  to 
cause  fatal  hemorrhage,  aneurism  first  by  dilatation,  and  ultimately 
by  rupture,  is  the  consequence^ 

Of  all  these  clianges  or  deposits,  tubercular,  atheromatous,  steato- 
matous, or  calcareous,  the  invariable  effect  is  to  render  the  arterial 
tunics  brittle,  to  impair  their  elasticity  and  contractile  power,  and  to 
render  them  less  pliant  and  more  easily  ruptured.    Hence  in  arteries 
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diseased  in  these  modes,  as  the  tunics  do  not  easily  l>ccome  distendei 
they  are  liable  to  give  way  and  burst  on  any  occasion  when  the  bloi 
Is  either  accumulated  or  delayed  within  their  canals,  or  when  the 
vessels  themselves  are  exposed  to  any  extraordinary  stretching  or 
twisting  motion.  Sudden  or  violent  motion  of  any  kind,  indeed, 
is  liable  to  produce  rupture  of  arteriea  dise&aed  and  rendered 
brittle  in  the  manner  now  specifieiL 

In  short,  arteries  in  this  state  are  liable  to  inflammation,  ulcera- 
tion, and  rupture, 

7,  Aneufijfm,  On  the  nature  of  the  aneuriamal  tumour  some 
difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed.  Since  it  has  been  the  custom 
to  settle  points  of  pathology  by  reference  to  dissection,  throe  opi- 
nions have  been  successively  entertained.  First ^  It  was  maintain- 
ed by  Eisner,  Sevcrinus,  Hiklanus,  Seunert,  and  others,  that 
aneurism  was  produced  by  rupture  of  the  proper  coats  of  the  ar- 
tery. The  second  opinion,  which  is  that  of  Fernol,  Forestus, 
Diemerbroek,  &c.  is^  that  it  consists  in  uniform  dilatation  of 
arterial  tunics,  Thirdlt/,  From  the  aises  recorded  by  Lancisi 
Friend,  Guattani,  Morgagni,  and  especially  those  described  by 
Donald  Monro,*  it  results  that  aneurism  may  arise  either  from 
rupture  or  from  dilatation  of  the  arterial  tissues,  or  from  both  causes 
jointly. 

The  first  doctrine  has  been  revived  and  strenuously  and  ingeni- 
ously defended  by  Scarj^a,  who  infers  that  aneurism  never  consists 
in  dilatation,  but  invariably  arises  from  erosion  and  laceration  of 
the  proper  coate,  and  injection  of  arterial  blood  into  the  filamentous 
or  membranous  slieath  with  which  the  vessel  is  invested.  By  Hodg- 
son, again,  this  doctrine  has  been  successfully  combated,  and  the 
third  opinion  shown  to  be  most  consonant  with  the  process  of  anenris- 
mal  fli.sease.  The  result  of  bis  inquiries  may  be  stated  in  the  tbllow- 
ing  manner.  U^,  In  many  aneurisms  the  fii-st  step  is  destruction 
and  partial  laceration  of  the  internal  and  proper  coats  of  the  artery ; 
and  when  the  blood  escapes  from  its  cavity  it  distends  the  iilamen- 
tous  or  membranous  sheath  into  a  cyst  or  sac,  between  which  and 
the  tunics  it  is  found  in  successive  layers.  2dii/^  In  several  aneu- 
risms the  first  step  of  the  process  is  mere  dilatation  of  the  arterial 
tunics,  either  partial  or  general.  When  this  has  proceeded  to  a 
certmn  extent,  varying  in  different  cases,  the  arterial  tissues  give 
way,  and  tlie  Siime  process  of  hemon-hage  and  coagulation  in  suc- 
oenive  layers  results. 

•  EcBnyB  A])d  Obgervationa,  Phys,  and  Lit.  Vol  IIL  Art,  adl 
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It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  every  case  of  aneurism  there  is 
eventually  laceration.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  mode  of  ori-  y 
gin,  which  in  some  is  rupture,  and  in  others  mere  dilatation.*  This 
question  M.  Breschet  investigated  onatomico-pathologically  in  1832, 
and  drew  the  following  conclusions.  l«f.  That  there  exist  true 
aneurisms,  that  is,  aneurisms  consisting  in  dilatation  of  the  ar- 
terial walls  without  any  apparent  lesion,  and  without  any  solution 
of  continuity  in  the  membranes  of  these  vessels.  2d,  That  arteries 
of  all  calibres,  from  the  largest  to  the  most  capillary,  may  undergo 
this  dilatation.  Sd,  That  the  arteries  of  bone  are  liable  to  this  expan- 
sion. 4^A,  That  these  true  dilatations  may  be  distinguished  as  to  ex- 
ternal form,  into  a.  sacciform,  b.  fusiform,  or  spindle-shaped,  c.  y^ 
cylindroid,  and  d.  cirsoid,  or  arterial  varix;  that  there  are  also 
mixed  aneurisms  in  which  the  middle  arterial  tunic  is  torn,  and 
in  which  the  inner  is  protruded  through  it  in  the  form  of  a  hernial 
tumour,  while  the  external  or  cellular  coat  is  dilated  and  forms  the 
exterior  covering  of  the  aneurism ;  and  that  this  mixed  aneurism 
depends  on  lesion  of  the  arterial  tunics,  and  may  be  multiplied,  that 
is,  more  than  one  occurring  in  the  same  individual.! 

This  accords  generally  with  the  results  obtained  by  Mr  Hodg- 
son. But  it  must  be  observed,  that,  whatever  be  the  amount  of  ex- 
perience in  France  as  to  the  comparative  frequency  of  true  aneu- 
rism and  mixed  aneurism,  it  is  certain  that  the  latter  is  the  form  of 
disease  most  common  in  England.  It  may  be  said  that  we  see  fifty 
cases  of  mixed  aneurism  for  one  of  true  aneurism.  In  short,  aneu-  / 
rism  in  England  is  a  disease  dependent  on  previous  lesion  of  the 
arterial  tunics. 

In  its  final  result  an  aneurismal  sac  bursts  in  one  of  two  modes. 
Isty  When  it  bursts  into  the  cavity  of  any  of  the  serous  membranes, 
as  the  pleura,  pericardium,  or  peritonaeum,  the  breach  is  formed  by  y^ 
laceration.  2rf,  When  it  bursts  through  the  skin  or  into  cavities 
lined  by  a  mucous  membrane,  the  breach  is  the  effect  of  sloughing 
and  ulceration. 

Certain  divisions  of  the  arterial  system  are  evidently  more  liable 
than  others  to  aneurism  ;  and  in  general  the  comparative  liability 
may  be  traced  to  the  greater  or  less  susceptibility  of  disease  of  the 
tunics,  and  the  situation  of  the  vessel  in  being  exposed  to  frequent 
motion.     Hence  aneurisms  are  cceteris  parous  more  frequently 

•  Hodgson  on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins,  p.  74. 

t  Memoire  sur  les  Aneurismes.  Par  M.  Gilbert  Breschet  Memoires  de  TAca- 
demie  Royale  de  Medecine,  Tome  troisieme.    Paris,  1833.    4to,  p.  101. 
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iibserved  at  tlie  flexures  of  joints  than  elsewliere.  Aneurii^nis  are 
also  raore  frequent  in  men  tlian  in  women.  The  following  table 
by  Mr  Hudgson  exhibits  the  comparative  frequency  of  true  aneu- 
risms in  different  arteries,  and  in  the  two  sexes,  in  skty-tiiree  cases 
in  which  that  gentleman  either  saw  the  patients  during  life,  or  ex- 
amined the  parts  after  death. 


Of  the  seconding  aorta,  the  arteria  ititiominatiL,  and  the 
arcli  of  the  aorta, 
descending  aorta, 
carotid  artery 

subclavian  und  axJllarjT  artericB, 
inguinal  artery, 
femoral  and  popliteal  artery,    . 


Aneurism  in  this  country  ia  most  commonly  seen  in  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  or  innmntnata^  or  both.  In  the  coun*c  of  eight  years  1 
have  observed  nine  casetj,  and  dissected  eight  of  these.  Only  one 
was  in  the  abdominal  aorta. 

8.  Cirsoid  Aneurism  of  M,  Breschct,  Ancun/sma  Cirsn^,  At^ 
ettrysma  Cimoideum.  f  ar/^^4r/6'ri«ft'sof  M.  Dupuytren.  Arterial 
Varix* 

The  name  Cirsoid  Aneurism  is  applied  by  Breschet  to  a  tumour 
of  an  arterial  tube  or  tubes,  called  by  Dupuytren  Arterial  Varix, 
because  arteries  affected  by  it  may  be  compared  to  varicose  veins. 
It  consists  in  dilatation  of  the  vessel  in  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  its 
course,  often  through  the  whole  length  of  the  trunk  and  its  princi- 
pid  branches.  The  vessel  at  the  same  time  becomes  elongated  and 
tortuous,  and  describes  circuits  more  or  less  numerous  and  consi- 
derable. Sometimes,  besides  these  sudden  dilatations  of  the  tube,  in 
some  parts  are  seen  nodosities  or  little  circumscribed  aneurismal  tu- 
mours, which  are  true  sacciibrm  aneurisms,  and  occasionally  mixed 
aneurisms. 

Most  fi*equently  the  fjarietes  of  the  vessel  are  thiUj soft,  and  flaccid; 
and  when  divided,  they  collapse  like  those  of  varicose  veins;  while  in 
true  cylindrold  aneurism  the  parietes  are  thickened  ;  and  if  divided 
perpendicularly  to  their  axis,  the  diameter  (calibre)  of  the  vessel  re- 
mains open.  The  artery  affected  with  varix  resembles  much  a  varicose 
vein,  and  for  such  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  if  injection  or  dissec- 
tion to  the  principal  trunk  did  not  demonstrate  the  nature  of  the 
organ. 

This  kind  of  aneurism  has  been  observed  in  the  arteries  of  me* 
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fiiuiD  calibre,  or  those  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  orders,  as  the  iliac,  the 
carotids,  the  brachial,  the  femoral,  the  tibial ;  and  in  vessels  still 
smaller,  or  those  of  the  sixth  order,  as  the  occipital,  auricular,  radial, 
ulnar ;  in  the  palmar  and  plantar  arches ;  and  in  the  ophthalmic 
artery. 

Sometimes  in  arterial  varix,  amidst  a  very  dilated  flexuomty  of 
the  artery,  we  observe  a  sudden  contraction,  and  for  some  inches 
of  its  length,  the  vessel  preserves  its  natural  volume. 

Arterial  varix  is  distinguished  from  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  y 
by  the  irregularity  of  the  dilatations  which  it  presents. 

It  is  distinguished  from  venous  varix  in  the  living  body  by  the   y 
pulsations  of  the  dilated  vessels. 

A  state  quite  amilar  to  that  of  cirsoid  aneurism  is  observed  in 
old  varicose  aneurism,  or  aneurism  resulting  from  the  simultane- 
ous lesion  of  an  artery  and  of  a  vein  in  the  same  point  by  the  same    ^ 
instrument,  from  the  interchange  of  the  blood  of  the  two  vessels, 
but  especially  from  the  passage  of  the  venous  blood  into  the  artery. 

Next  to  the  retardation  in  the  artery  of  the  blood  below  the 
wound,  the  dilatation  of  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  external  sys- 
tem, the  weakening  of  the  pulsations,  the  diminution  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  parts  below  the  opening  of  communication  between  the 
two  orders  of  vessels,  the  violet  hue  of  the  same  parts ;  lastly,  the 
less  brilliant  colour  of  the  blood  in  the  lower  end  of  the  artery 
when  it  is  examined  before  the  application  of  ligatures,  and  the 
entrance  of  the  venous  blood  into  the  artery  during  the  diastole  of 
this  vessel,  are  the  circumstances  which,  according  to  Breschet, 
leave  no  doubt  on  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  its  causes,  viz.  in- 
terchange of  the  two  kinds  of  blood. 

This  analogical  circumstance  under  the  relation  of  the  organic 
change  in  the  arterial  varix  and  old  varicose  aneurism,  leads  na- 
turally to  the  idea,  that  in  arterial  varix  there  may  be  a  communi- 
cation between  the  two  orders  of  vessels  and  the  passage  of  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  the  venous  blood  into  the  dilated  and  varicose  ar- 
tery.    A  case  by  Pearson  would  lead  to  the  same  inference. 

9.  Wounds  and  their  consequences.  An  artery  may  be  punctured, 
perforated,  cut  longitudinally,  divided  partially  or  entirely  across, 
or  torn  completely  asunder. 

In  the  first  three  cases  the  blood  which  escapes  is  injected  into 
the  filamentous  sheath,  and  coagulating,  prevents  further  efi*usion 
from  the  vessel.  In  a  few  hoiu*s  the  edges  of  the  wound  inflame, 
and,  pouring  out  lymph,  are  united  by  adhesion.     In  the  case  of 
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Bmall  wounds,  especially  longitudinal,  this  union  may  be  effected 
without  obliteration  of  the  canal.  But  when  the  wound  is  large  or 
oblique,  if  tlie  inflammation  is  sufficient  to  effect  union  and  prevent 
further  hemorrhage,  so  much  lymph  is  effused,  that  in  general, 
with  the  pressure  and  rest  requisite  j  the  opposite  sides  of  tlie  vessel 
adhere,  and  its  canal  is  for  some  space  obliterated.  (Jones,  Hodg- 
son.) 

In  most  eases,  however,  of  longitudinal  or  oblique  wounds,  and 
in  all  cases  of  partial  transverse  wounds,  the  process  is  different. 
Supposing  the  external  opening  to  be  closed,  which  it  sooner  or 
later  is,  the  blood  from  the  wounded  artery  i^  extensively  injected 
into  the  sheath,  where  its  coagulation  prevents  as  before  further 
effusion.     Though  inflammation  takes  place,  however,  and  lymph 
is  effused,  it  is  insufficient  to  unite  permanently  the  divided  edg^* 
Either  the  wound  is  never  thoroughly  united,  or  at  a  period  after 
its  infliction,  varying  according  to  its  extent  and  direction,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  artery  and  its  distance  from  the  heart,  its 
edges  are  rent  asunder  by  the  incessant  impulse.     (Jones,  Hodg- 
son, Gutliric.)     Blood  continues  from  time  to  time  to  escape  into 
the  sheath,  which  it  distends  into  a  sac,  and  in  which  it  is  deposited 
in  successive  layers.     In  this  manner  is  formed  a  jjulsating  tumour, 
which  has  been  termed  false,  spurious,  or  bastard  aneurism.  (Monro 
Primus.)     If  the  injection  is  extensive,  so  as  to  cause  a  diffuse 
swelling,  spreading  to  some  distance  along  the  lirab,  the  disease  is 
termed  diffuse  aneurism.     If  it  is  more  limited,  distends  the  sheath 
into  a  globular  sac,  and  assumes  the  appearance  of  the  usual  aneu- 
rismal  tumour,  then  it  is  termed  eircumsmbed  aneurism.     This  is 
the  sort  of  aneurism  which  takes  place  when  the  brachial  artery  is 
openefl,  instead  of  the  vein  at  the  bend  of  the  arm ;  (William  Cow- 
per,  Maegill,  Monro  Primm^  &c.)  and  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
temporal  artery,  when  that  vessel  has  been  opened  to  discharge 
blood  for  affections  of  the  heacL     It  may^  however,  succeed  punc- 
tured wounds,  especially  sword-thrusts  in  any  part  of  the  body.  In 
short,  every  cause  which  partially  wounds  or  injures  the  side  of  an 
artery,  as  a  sharp  spicida  of  bone,  may  be  followed  by  false  aneu- 
rism.    At  the  bend  of  the  arm  it  is  to  be  distinguished  fi'om  aneu- 
"*    rismal  varix  and  varicose  aneurism* 

When  an  artery  is  entirely  divided  across,  the  result  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  vessel.  The  moment  the  division  is  com- 
pleted, a  copious  gush  of  blood  issues  from  the  vessel,  the  divideil 
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portions  mutually  recede  with  more  or  less  force,  and  the  walls  of 
the  vessel  collapse  so  as  to  contract  its  area  uniformly  from  the 
circumference  to  the  centre.     Of  the  two  latter  actions  the  former 
is  limited  by  the  attachment  of  the  proper  arterial  tissue  to  the  filar 
mentous  sheath.     But  notwithstanding  this  limitation^  so  forcible  is 
the  retraction,  as  it  is  termed,  that  the  connecting  fibres  of  the  fila- 
mentous sheath  are  always  rent  for  some  small  space  from  the  cut 
ends  of  the  tube.     The  annular  contraction,  or  central  diminution 
of  the  area,  is  also  counteracted  by  the  longitudinal  impulse  of  the 
blood ;  and  in  large  vessels  this  resistance  to  the  central  contrac- 
tion is  so  great,  that  the  latter  has  little  or  no  sensible  influence  in 
suppressing  hemorrhage.     In  such  circumstances  the  chief  agents 
of  this  process  are  the  pressure  of  coagulated  blood  effused  into  the 
sheath,  {coagulum  externum^)  and  a  conical  or  cylindrical  plug  of  C 
the  same  material  {coagulum  internum^)  within  the  mouth  of  the  / 
divided  vessel.*     When  by  the  formation  of  this  double  clot  a  tem-  ) 
porary  cjieck  to  the  transit  of  blood  is  given,  inflammation  and  ) 
lymphy  exudation  from  the  divided  edges  tend  to  supply  the  means  I 
of  permanent  suppression.     When  this  fails  false  aneurism  is  the 
consequence. 

In  the  case  of  small  vessels  the  annular  contraction  bears  a  larger 
proportion,  cc&teris  paribus^  to  the  size  of  the  vessel ;  and  it  exercises 
a  greater  influence  in  arresting  the  current  of  blood  through  the 
divided  orifice.  With  the  pressure  of  the  external  and  internal 
clots,  and  the  recession  of  tiie  divided  portions,  this  annular  con- 
traction is  in  general  amply  sufficient  to  stop  permanently  the  ef- 
fusion of  blood  from  small  vessels.  Hence  in  partial  wounds  of 
such  vessels  as  the  radial,  the  ulnar,  and  the  temporal  arteries,  the 
entire^  division  of  the  vessel  is  often  the  most  effectual  means  of 
checking  the  flow  of  blood  from  them.  In  amputation  also,  in 
which  the  arteries  are  divided  transversely,  the  smaller  vessels  may  \ 
be  left  untied  without  danger. 

The  principle  now  laid  down  Dr  L.  Koch  of  Munich  has  at- 
tempted to  carry  to  a  much  greater  length.  Denying  that  hemor- 
rhage, from  arteries  entirely  divided,  is  suppressed  in  the  manner 
now  mentioned,  denying  especially  the  formation  of  the  double  clot 

•  "  The  mouth  of  the  artery  being  no  longer  pendous,  nor  a  collateral  branch  very- 
near  it,  the  blood  just  within  it  is  at  rest,  coagulates,  and  forms  in  general  a  slender 
conical  coagulum,  which  neither  fills  up  the  canal  of  the  artery,  nor  adheres  to  its 
sides,  except  by  a  small  portion  of  the  circumference  of  its  base,  which  lies  near  the 
extremity  of  the  vessel^— Jones  on  Hemorrhage,  Chap.  I.  sect  iii.  p.  53. 
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as  a  uniform  result  of  trans?erse  division,  he  has  recourse  to  the 
supposition  of  a  peculiar  force  and  action  to  account  for  the  cessa* 
tion  of  hemorrhage.  He  denies  the  necessity  of  ligature  in  any 
case,  and  proposes  to  leave  large  as  well  as  small  vessels  untied. 
His  arguments  are  manifestly  derived  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
division  of  small  arteries  only,  aiKl  cannot  therefore  be  justly  ap- 
plied to  large  ones.  I  have  already  shown,  that  in  the  caj^  of  the 
former  the  annular  contraction  is  the  main  agent  of  the  cessation 
of  hemorrhage ;  and  to  thfs,  I  conceive,  corresponds  the  peculiar 
force  to  which  Dr  Koch  ascribes  that  process.*^ 

When  an  artery  is  lacerated  or  forcibly  rent  asunder,  the  same 
process  of  injection,  coagulation,  retraction,  and  annular  constric- 
tion take  place,  but  more  powerfully  and  more  sjjeedily  than  in  the 
case  of  the  same  artery  divided  transversely  by  a  cutting  instru- 
ment The  external  clot  especially  is  formed  very  rapidly ;  the 
internal  one  is  large  and  extt^nsive ;  and  the  annular  contractiou 
of  the  lacerated  vessel  is  much  more  considerable.  (Guthrie  and 
others*)  These  circumstances  aiford  an  explanation  of  the  well- 
established  fact,  that  any  artery,  when  forcibly  rent  asunder,  bleedB' 
infinitely  less  than  the  same  vessel  completely  divided  by  a  trans- 
verse incision.  So  uniform  is  this  fact,  that  arteries  of  moderate 
size  have  been  torn  by  a  transverse  laceration  without  effusing 
more  than  a  few  drops  of  blood. 

10.  Aneurismal  Varix,  It  sometimes  happens  that  an  artery  sub- 
jacent to,  and  in  immediate  contact  with  a  vein,  is  punctured  by  the 
same  instrument  with  which  the  vein  has  been  perforated,  and  tlie 
wound  thus  inflicted  establishes  between  the  two  vessels  a  commu- 
nication, througli  which  the  blood  passes  from  tlie  one  to  the  other. 
Thus,  from  want  of  caution  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  it  may 
happen  that  in  venesection  at  the  bend  of  the  ami,  the  lancet  may 
not  only  transfix  tlie  vein,  but  wound  the  subjacent  artery.  The 
blood  flows  from  the  latter  into  the  former  with  a  peculiar  hissing 
noise,  and  dilates  it  into  a  sack  which  disappears  on  pressure,  but 
returns  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  The  tumour  thus  formed, 
which  depends  on  the  wound  of  the  arterial  and  venous  tunic  re- 
maining open  while  their  sides  are  in  contact,  was  first  distinguish- 
ed as  a  peculiar  affection  by  William  Huntcr,f  and  is  known  un- 
der the  name  of  aneurismal  varu\     It  may  occur  in  any  part  of 

*  Jonimal  liir  Chinifgie  mid  AugenheiUcunde  von  Oraefe  und  Walther^  p.  %  t  560. 
t  Medical  ObttervAtioni  and  Inquitiei,  VoL  IK  p.  39G,  J 00. 
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the  vascular  system  in  which  a  vein  lies  hnmediately  over  an  arte- 
rial trunk.  In  most  of  the  c^aes  hitherto  recorded  it  has  continued 
for  years  (five.  Hunter,  Cleghorn  ;  fourteen,  Hunter,  Scarpa, 
Bell ;  twenty-five,  thirty-five.  Bell,  Hunter ;)  vi  ithout  tjerious  in- 
ponvenience. 

1 1,  V^arkose  aneurutrru  In  the  caae  of  an  artery  lying  l)encath,  but 
not  in  immediate  contact  n-ith  a  vein,  or  in  the  c^iae  of  the  wound 
being  oblique  and  the  puncture  of  the  vein  not  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  artery,  the  same  accident  is  followed  with  another  va- 
riety of  tumour-  The  blood  from  the  arterial  tube  flows  partly  into 
the  sheath,  which  is  distended  into  a  sac,  and  i^artly  into  the  vein, 
which  is  morbidly  dilated.  The  tumour  thus  resulting,  the  anato- 
mical characters  of  which  are  a  circumscribed  aneurism  between 
the  artery  and  vein,  and  a  varicose  state  of  the  latter,  has  been  dis- 
tinguished its  varicose  aneurism,* 

The  filamentous  sheath,  though  not  proper  to  the  arterial  tissuej 
jjerfjrms,  nevertheless,  an  important  part  in  tlie  morbid  states  of 
arteries,  whether  spontaneous  or  resulting  from  injuries.  It  has 
been  already  shown  what  is  its  influence  in  the  production  of  ge- 
nuine aneurism,  in  the  suppression  of  hemorrhage,  and  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  several  varieties  of  false  or  spurious  aneurismal  tu- 
mours* It  is  liable  further  to  the  same  forms  of  inflammatory  ac- 
tion as  attack  this  tissue  in  other  parts  of  the  animal  frame.  But 
inflammation  here  is  often  attended  with  the  bad  effect  of  produc- 
ing ulceration  of  the  middle  coat,  and  laceration  succeeded  by  he- 
morrhage more  or  less  violent,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel, 
Tliis  process,  wliich  depends  on  the  destruction  of  the  nutrient  ves- 
sels (vasa  vasorurn)  transmitted  in  the  filamentous  coat,  may  suc- 
ceed any  injury  inflicted  on  the  neighbouring  parts,  as  contused 
woundsj  burns,  phagedenic  sores,  especially  those  in  lymphatic 
glands,  the  application  of  improper  ligatures,  especially  broad  tapes, 
and  the  use  of  foreign  bodies  as  pads,  presse-ar feres  and  serre-ar- 
teres  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  an  artery.  Removal  of  the  filamen- 
tous sheath,  partly  or  entirely,  is  not  unfrequently  followed  with  the 
same  eifect  Tliis,  however,  must  be  understood  to  apply  chiefly 
to  the  human  subject.  In  the  lower  animals  the  filamentous  sheath 
may  be  removed  without  injuring  the  proper  and  inner  membrane, 

•  Paik  in  MecJicol  Facto  and  Obserrationa,  Vol  IV.  |i.  HI.  Phyaick  in  Medical 
Museum,  Phibidelpliiti,  Vo],  I.  p,  <>5. 
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(Hunter  and  Home.)*  This  shows  tliat  in  these  circumstances  its 
inflammation  is  not  attended  with  the  bad  effects  which  result  in 
the  human  subject 

1 2,  Obetruction  in  the  cavity  of  arteries.  Occiusio  arteriarum ;  op- 
piiatto  arteriaruuL  The  deposits  and  growths  already  mentioned, 
whether  tubercular  or  wart-like,  or  atheromatous,  steatoraatous,  or 
calcareous,  all  tend  to  diminish  more  or  less  tlie  calibre  of  the  ar- 
tery, and  to  cause  more  or  less  obstruction  to  the  motion  of  the 
blood.  It  is  true  that  soon  after  deposits  of  any  of  these  growths 
have  taken  place,  there  appears  at  their  site  to  be  a  sort  of  bulging 
of  the  arterial  tube,  or  a  dilatation  general  or  partial ;  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  this  often  takes  place  with  at  the  Siime  time  a  certam  degree 
or  dilatation  internally.  This  appears  to  be  the  result  of  the  im- 
pediment whicli  the  blood  encounters  in  pa^^ing  over  diseased  por- 
tions of  an  arterial  tube ;  for  as  the  blood  meet^  greater  resistance, 
it  m^  especially  in  the  aorta,  propelled  with  greater  force ;  and  in 
almoe^t  tlie  whole  of  these  cases  in  w  hicli  the  interior  of  the  aorta 
is  thus  diseased,  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  is  more  or  less  hy- 
pertrophied. 

It  also  happens,  however,  that  these  new  growths  may  by  their 
number  and  size  diminish  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  calibre  of 
the  arterial  cylinder.  Thus  in  the  case  recorded  by  Stentzel,  the 
atheromatous  or  steatonuitous  tumour  had  greatly  contracted  the 
dimensions  of  the  canal  of  the  aorta^f  In  ^  t^ase  given  by  the  elder 
Meckel,  the  diameter  of  the  aoi'ta  in  an  aged  female  was  not  more 
than  eight  lines,  from  a  similar  cause.J  Sandifort  mentions  the 
case  of  a  man  in  whom  a  similar  deposition  in  the  interior  of  the 
aorta  had  contracted  mucli  the  calibre  of  the  iirtery.  Stoerck  statea 
tliat  in  inspecting  the  body  of  a  female,  aged  64,  who  had  long  la- 
boured under  difficult  breathing  and  palpitation  of  the  heart  on 
making  any  exertion,  and  who  died  in  syncope^  he  foimd  tlie  arch 
of  the  aorta  completely  bony,  and  the  tunics  thickened,  and  the 
canal  of  the  artery  so  small  that  it  would  not  admit  the  little  finger. 
This  form  of  obstruction  is  genertdly  partial. 

In  the  progress  uf  those  changes  which  take  place  in  aneurism, 
tbe  calibre  of  an  artery  may  be  so  much  contracted,  and  its  interior 

•  Tiiiiiaactlcm«  of  a  Society  tot  improving  Medical  and  Chirui^caJ  Knowledge,  Vo!, 
L^  144, 

t  Chria  OotU^.  Sieaizel  de  SteatomuLbua  Aort«£.     Wtttembergie,  1732. 
X  HiiUer,  Diaert.  Medico  PracticiPj  Tom.  ii. 
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80  much  obstructed,  as  to  impede  much  the  motion  of  the  blood 
through  it  The  obstruction  is  caused  not  only  by  atheromatous 
and  steatomatous  growths  adhering  to  the  artery,  but  by  deposits 
of  blood  and  lymph  or  fibrin  adhering  to  the  internal  surface  of  the 
vessel  previously  diseased,  most  commonly  in  a  state  of  ulceration. 
The  obstruction  may  be  partial,  and  confined  to  one  side  of  the 
vessel ;  or  it  may  be  general,  extending  nearly  all  round,  but  not 
thoroughly  closing  the  canal  of  the  vessel ;  or  it  may  be  complete, 
closing  altogether  the  tube  and  preventing  the  blood  from  flowing 
along  it 

Partial  obstruction  is  mostly  seen  in  large  vessels,  as  the  aorta, 
the  innominata,  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  aorta,  or  in  the  com- 
mon iliacs,  or  the  common  carotid,  or  the  subclavian  artery. 
General  ol^truction  also  occurs  in  these  vessels  though  more  rarely ; 
and  is  usually  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  third  class,  which  are  of 
smaller  size.  Partial  and  general  obstruction  mostly  takes  place 
either  in  consequence  of  steatomatous  deposits  in  the  interior  of  the 
artery,  or  the  deposition  of  blood  and  lymph  in  the  progressive 
changes  which  occur  in  aneurismal  tumours,  which  pressing  more 
or  less  completely  on  the  part  of  the  artery  on  which  they  take 
place,  retard  or  interrupt  the  flow  of  blood  through,  cause  thus  the 
formation  of  clots,  and  thereby  tend  to  diminish  much  the  calibre 
of  the  arterial  cylinder. 

Complete  obstruction  to  the  interior  of  an  artery  may  take  place 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  partial  and  general  obstruction. 
That  is,  the  blood  and  Ijrmph  deposited  in  an  aneurismal  tumour 
and  within  the  arterial  canal  above  it,  may  be  so  arranged  as  to 
compress  the  vessel  and  interrupt  or  obstruct  entirely  the  course  of 
the  blood  through  the  artery.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  instance 
recorded  by  Larcheus,  which  I  have  elsewhere  described  ;*  in  that 
published  by  Dr  Crampton,  and  that  by  Dr  Monro.  In  cases  of 
this  nature,  one  of  two  eflects  may  ensue.  First,  the  artery  dis- 
tended with  blood,  which  is  allowed  neither  to  flow  through  the 
trunk  nor  to  escape  by  collateral  branches,  may  burst,  and  the  ac- 
cident may  prove  fatal.  This  is  by  far  the  most  common  termina- 
tion when  the  arterial  canal  is  so  much  obstructed.  Thus  I  have 
seen  the  abdominal  aorta  burst  above  an  aneurismal  tumour,  and 

•  Instance  of  Obliteration  of  the  Aorta  beyond  the  Arch.  Illustrated  by  similar 
Cases  and  ObsenrationsL  By  David  Crnitfie  M.  D.|  &c.  Edin.  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  Vol.  LVI.  p.  427.  ^^ 
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the  blood  escaping  tear  and  dissect  away  the  whule  peritoneum 
from  the  subjacent  muscles.  The  same  appears  to  have  takeu  place 
in  the  case  given  by  Fantoni.  Secondly,  in  coui^equence  of  the 
blood  not  passing  through  the  arterial  tube,  the  parts  to  which  it 
is  distributed  are  deprived  of  their  nutrient  ifuid,  and  Ijecoiue  at 
first  cold,  numbj  and  sligbtly  paralytic;  afterwards  they  become 
unusually  hot ;  aud  gangrenous  iuflamuiatiuu  is  rapidly  developed 
and  temiinates  in  mortitication. 

A  species  of  complete  obstructiou  liable  to  take  place  in  arteries 
previously  diseased,  especially  in  the  extremities,  is  that  which 
takes  place  in  cases  of  gangrene  of  the  toes  in  the  aged,  {f/auf/rama 
senilisy)  and  wliich  has  been  described  as  a  form  of  inflammation  of 
the  arteries  {arterith)  by  Dupuytren.  The  interior  of  tlie  artery 
is  filled  with  clots  of  blood,  generally  firm  and  solid,  and  often  ex- 
tending through  the  greater  part  or  the  whole  of  the  arteritd  trunk. 
Thus  it  may  extend  through  the  femoral  artery  from  the  ligament 
of  Poupart  to  the  loin,  and  sometimes  the  tibial  and  femoral  arte- 
ries are  filled  with  solid  clots  of  blood  of  the  same  kind.  The  ar- 
terial tul>e  is  generally  firm,  indurated,  penetrated  or  lined  by 
atheromatous  or  steatouiatous  specks  or  osseous  matter,  indicating 
that  it  has  been  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation.  This  disciise, 
therefore,  is  to  be  considered  rather  as  an  effect  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion than  acute  inflammation.  In  general  the  first  indications  of  the 
formation  of  coatjnkt^  are  jiains  in  the  limb,  uunibness,  and  then  the 
artery  is  observed  to  have  ceased  to  beat.  This  is  followed  by  the 
usual  symptoms  of  gangrenous  inflammation  ; — pain,  heat,  redness, 
lividit),  pfdifctaame  or  vesications,  and  death  of  the  limb,  followed 
by  general  death.  In  milder  cases,  one  or  two  toes  only,  or  the 
foot  may  be  afl^ccted,  and  the  limb  with  life  is  saved. 

A  species  of  obstruction  apparently  complete,  though  in  several 
instances  temporary  in  duration,  I  have  seen  take  place  in  the  ar- 
teries of  the  extremities.  A  female,  between  20  and  25,  labour* 
log  under  rheumatism  of  the  ankles  and  wrists,  with  sliglit  iuilica- 
tions  of  affection  of  the  j^ericardium  or  endocai^dium,  was  suddenly 
attacked  with  numbness  and  loss  of  power  and  sensattou  in  the  letl 
arm;  and  wbcn  it  was  examined  no  pulsation  was  recognised  either 
in  the  radkl  artery  or  tlie  finmcral,  to  witlnn  two  inches  of  the 
axilla,  or  in  the  ulnar  artery.  These  sensations  were  attended  with 
weight  of  the  arm  and  occasional  pains,  pricking  and  lancinating. 
Warmth  was  applied  externally.     The  symptoms,  however,  con- 
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tinned  for  about  eight  days,  and  after  that  time  gradually  sul»sided. 
Pulsation  returned  feebly  to  the  radial  artery,  but  not  to  the  hii* 
meral  The  patient  after  some  time  recovered,  and  remained  well 
for  years,  thoogli  with  some  feebleness  and  numbness  in  the  left 
arm.  Though  I  have  not  the  evidence  of  dissection,  therefore,  yet 
I  infer  that  this  was  obstruction  in  the  humeral  artery,  probably 
by  slight  inflammation  taking  place  in  its  coats  and  causing  effusion 
of  lymph,  and  the  formation  of  an  obstructing  clot  of  blood.  A 
case  very  similar,  ilhistrated  by  inspection  of  the  parts,  is  given  by 
Dr  Graves  in  the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  Vol.  V.  p.  1 ;  (case  of 
Patrick  Mtigrath),  and  one  without  inspection  by  Dr  Oairdner  in 
the  Edinburgh  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  Ill- 
Obstruction  of  arteries  may  also  ensue  as  the  effect  of  external 
pressure,  as  the  effect  of  tumours  increasing  io  size  and  encroach- 
ing on  the  space  occupied  by  the  artery.  Thus  wlien  a  small  ar- 
tery, as  the  temporal,  is  opened  and  afterwards  subjected  to  com- 
pression, in  general  its  interior  is  obstructed,  sometimes  adfiering 
and  obliterated.  Encephaloid  tumours  of  the  chest  or  abdomen 
compress  and  obstruct  the  abdominal  aorta ;  exostosis  of  the  ver- 
tebrae compress  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  aorta  and  obstruct  the 
interior;  exostoses  of  the  cranium  and  tumours  within  the  brain 
have  been  observed  to  compress  and  obstruct  the  branches  of  the 
internal  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries ;  and  I  have  seen  in  tumours 
of  the  uterus  and  cancerous  swellings  the  posterior  iliac  artery  and 
its  branches  closed  and  its  interior  obstructed, 

13.  OhUtemtiom  From  complete  obstruction  tlic  transition  to 
obliteration  of  arteries  is  easy.  The  result  is  the  same;  but  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  accomplished  is  different  In  obstruction  the  closure 
or  impediment  is  caused  by  the  presence  either  of  new  growths  or 
blood  and  lymph  within  the  artery  and  the  arteriid  tunics.  In  ob* 
literation  the  impediment  or  aretation  of  the  canal  is  causcfl  not  so 
much  by  internal  growths  as  by  the  approximation  of  the  arterial 
walls,  in  consequence  of  external  presrsure,  or  some  similar  agent 
Hence  the  cases  of  obstruction  which  I  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  paragraph  may  be  regarded  as  examples  of  obliteration. 
Of  obliteration  of  arteries  there  are  several  forms  and  sorts ; 
and  the  accident  may  tike  place  in  any  artery  almost,  of  any  class. 
It  IS  nevertheless  more  frequent  in  vessels  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  class,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  than  in  those  of  the  first  class* 
Arteries  become  obliterated  in  consequence  of  pressure  of  any  kind, 
the  presence  of  coagula  in  their  interior  either  in  consequence  of 
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inflammation  or  similar  causes,  and  in  consequence  of  the  applica- 
tion of  ligatures,  all  arterial  canals  being  obliterated  a  little  above 
and  a  little  below,  sometimes  a  good  space  from  the  point  at  which 
the  ligature  has  been  applied 

14,  Arclatum  or  OMiteratlon  of  the  Aorta  at  the  definite  point 
The  species  of  obliteratioD,  or  sometimes  only  of  obstruction, 
which  here  de^ierves  notice,  is  one  wliich  takes  place  always  at  a 
definite  or  fixed  point  in  the  aorta.  This  consists  in  a  peculiar 
arctation  or  contraction  of  the  aorta,  in  the  arch  at  its  farther  end, 
or  rather  at  that  point  of  the  arch  which  is  beyond  the  origin  of 
the  left  carotid  and  left  subclavian  arteries.  Of  this  species  of  ob- 
literation I  met  with  one  case  in  ray  own  sphere  of  observation :  and 
I  have  collected  from  various  sources  other  nine  cases;  and  since 
that  time  three  or  four  more  cases  have  been  published,  so  that 
thirteen  cases  altogether  have  now  been  recorded  and  described. 
In  the  whole  of  these  Ciises  the  arctation  or  contraction  was  observed 
at  the  point  specified,  viz.  where  the  ductus  arieriosus^  converted 
into  a  ligament,  joins  the  aort^L  It  appears  in  the  form  of  a  deep 
annular  indentation  surrounding  the  entire  cylinder  of  the  artery, 
though  sometimes  more  deep  at  one  side  than  at  another  ;  and  in 
almost  al!  the  cases  this  indentation  is  greatest  towards  the  convex 
side  of  the  vessel,  and  least  towards  the  concave  and  the  attachment 
of  the  ductus  arteriosus.  In  general  the  arch  of  the  aorta  becomes 
small  immediately  after  giving  off  the  left  carotid  and  left  subclavian, 
and  diminishes  greatly,  though  progressively,  to  the  point  of  oblite- 
ration. In  some  cases  the  aorta  at  the  point  of  obliteration  and  for 
some  sjmce  around  it,  is  lined  or  penetrated  with  osteo-steatoma- 
tous  matter,  and  is  niucli  indurated,    (Otto's  Case,  Craigie*s  Case.) 

When  I  published  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  and  wlien  the 
only  kno\^"n  cases  were  tliosi>  by  M.  Parisj  Ur  Crrahatn,  Mr  Win- 
8tone>  M-  Otto,  and  A.  Meckel  of  Bern,  though  the  phenomena 
of  thesse  cases  satisfied  me  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  arctation  of 
the  aorta,  yet  it  would  have  been  premature  to  have  drawn  from  so 
small  a  number  of  facts  the  conclusions  which  I  have  since  been 
enabled  to  deduce*  From  comparing  the  whole  ten  cases,  and 
considering  what  I  observed  in  the  case  dissected  by  myself,  I  in- 
fer that  the  contraction  and  obliteration  when  it  takes  place,  de* 
pends  on  the  same  action  wliich  closes  the  ductus  arteriosus  being 
extended  mto  the  aorUi.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  foetus 
the  pulmonary  artery,  consists,  as  it  were,  of  three  branches,  one 
going  to  the  right  lung,  one  to  the  left,  both  small,  and  one  to  the 
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aorta,  the  largest  and  most  capacious  of  the  three.  Through 
the  two  former  little  or  no  blood  flows ;  through  the  latter  a  large 
quantity  flows,  almost  directly  from  the  right  ventricle  into  the  ab- 
dominal aorta,  or  that  portion  of  the  aorta  below  the  entrance  of 
the  ductus  arteriosus.  At  birth  aud  after  that  event,  in  consequence 
of  the  lungs  being  develoj>ed  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  respi- 
ration, the  blood  from  the  right  ventricle  proceeds  along  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  its  two  divisions,  which  are  now  enlarged  and 
daily  enlarging,  while  the  third  branch,  or  dttetui  arteriosus,  under* 
goes  rapid  contraction.  The  jKiiiit  at  which  the  duct  joins  the  aorta  is 
fixed,  and  keeps  the  aorta  there  as  it  were  imniovable.  Meanwhile 
the  walls  of  the  duct,  in  consequence  of  little  or  no  blood  passing 
through  them,  mutually  approximate,  and  at  length  adhere,  produc 
ing  obliteration.  The  same  action  may  extend  into  the  aorta,  the 
more  liable  to  undergo  contraction,  that  at  the  very  time  at  which 
the  large  current  of  blood  is  diverted  into  the  two  branch ej?  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  little  passing  along  the  ductus  artertosuii,Vilt\eBlso 
must  flow  through  this  part  of  the  aorta.  This  action  once  begun 
has  only  to  continue.  It  does  not  require  to  be  increased.  If  it 
continue,  while  the  other  parts  of  the  aorta  and  the  arterial  system 
are  enlarging,  this  remains  stationary,  or  in  the  fcetal  condition  and 
dimensions.  If  this  only  continue,  obliteration  at  that  point  is  the 
inevitable  result. 

Meanwhile  the  blood  is  maintaining  its  old  channels  which  it  pre- 
served previous  to  birth,  and  rendering  them  larger  and  more 
suited  to  the  exigencies  of  extra-uterine  life.  The  superior  and  in- 
ferior intercostal  arteries,  the  transverse  ccrvicals,  the  mammary 
above ;  and  below,  the  epigastric  and  circumflex  arteries  of  the 
ilium,  with  the  lumbar  arteries,  are  found  very  much  enlarged,  and 
to  have  constituted  the  means  of  conveying  blood  from  the  lieart  to 
the  inferior  portion  of  the  trunk  and  to  the  lower  extremities. 
These  changes  are  evidently  effected  in  early  life,  in  short,  in  in- 
fancy, and  increase  vnth  the  growth  of  the  individual. 

The  facts  now  detailed  contain  a  remarkable  example  of  a  defect 
or  impediment  in  the  arterial  system,  which  might  be  inferred,  from 
oui*  knowledge  of  that  system,  to  be  incompatible  with  the  continu- 
ance of  life  and  the  enjoyment  of  good  healtlj.  They  also  show 
the  remarkable  provision  by  which  the  pernicious  effects  of  so  great 
a  lesion  are  very  nearly,  if  not  completely,  obviated  and  counter- 
acted. It  apjiears  that  the  lesion  has  little  tendency  to  abridge  the 
duration  of  human  life;  for  two  persons  attained  the  age  of  50  years, 
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oneof  57,  one  that  of  6 0, and  one  the  extraordinary  length  of  1^0  years. 
It  ap[>ears,  nevertheless,  that  all  of  the  subjects  of  this  lesion  had  been 
either  exposed  to  cold,  or  were  labouring  under  the  effeets  of  ca- 
tarrh, attended  with  sympitoms  of  dyspocra,  constriction  in  the  chest, 
sometimes  pain  and  anxiety,  with  pajpitation  of  unusual  violence 
and  severity;  and  amidst  attacks  of  this  nature  almost  all  of  them  ex- 
pi  red.  This  shows  what  miglit  a  priori  be  expected,  that  in  persons 
with  such  a  defect  or  lesion,  life  is  held  by  a  precarious  and  uncer- 
tain tenure.  Among  the  ten  cases  recorded  by  me^  in  four  the 
iranjediate  cause  of  death  was  laceration  of  tlie  heart  or  aorta ;  an 
event  attributable  to  the  irapedinient  encountered  by  the  blood  in 
passing  out  of  the  left  ventricle  into  the  aortic  arch. 

It  is  further  singular  that  with  so  gi'eat  an  impediment  to  the 
transit  of  the  circulating  fluid,  the  lower  extremities  were  well 
nourished :  and  in  several  of  the  cases  the  persons  were  strong  and 
robusL 

Arteries  may  be  involved  in  the  diseases  of  muscles,  l>ories,  and 
other  parts,  and  in  the  progressive  invasion  of  foreign  or  new  pro- 
ductions. 
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VEIN,  VEKOUS  TISSUE,  <I>Xg4.     (  Vena^^Tissu  veneux.) 


Section  L 

The  structure  of  the  tubular  canals,  termed  veins,  has  been 
much  less  examined  by  anatomists  than  that  of  the  arteries.  Some 
incidental  observations  in  the  writings  of  Willis,  Glass,  and  Clifton 
Wintringhara,  comprise  all  that  was  published  regarding  them  pre- 
vious to  the  short  account  of  Haller.  Sinc^'  that  time^they  have 
be^i  described  with  various  degrees  of  minuteness  and  accuracy  by 
John  Hunter,  Bichat,  Magendie,  Gordon,  Marx,*  and  Meckel. 
In  the  following  account  the  facta  collected  by  these  observers  have 
been  compared  with  the  appearance  and  visible  organisation  pre- 
^nted  by  veins  in  different  parts  of  the  human  body. 

The  veins  are  membranous  tubes  extending  between  the  right 
•  Diatribe  Analomicf>-phjBioIogieo  tk  EtructurA  atque  vita  vcnoruin.    Carolimhie 
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side  or  pulmonary  division  of  the  heart  and  the  different  organs  in 
which  their  minute  branches  are  ramified. 

Every  venous  tube  greater  than  one  line  in  diameter  consists  of 
three  kinds  of  distinct  substance.  The  outermost  is  a  modification 
of  the  filamentous  tissue,  (membrana  ceHulosoy)  and  though  less 
compact,  and  less  thick  than  the  arterial  filamentous  envelope,  is 
in  every  other  respect  quite  similar,  and  is  in  general  intimately 
connected  with  it  The  innermost  (membrana  intima)  is  a  smooth, 
very  thin  membrane.  Between  these  is  found  a  tunic  somewhat 
thicker,  which  is  termed  the  proper  venous  tissuey  (tunica  propria 
vencB.)  The  structure  and  aspect  of  this  proper  membrane  shall 
be  first  conffldered. 

1^^,  When  the  loose  filamentous  tissue  in  which  the  blood-ves- 
sels are  inclosed,  and  the  more  delicate  and  firm  layer  immediately 
contiguous  to  the  veins,  are  removed,  the  observer  recognises  a  red 
or  brown- coloured  membrane,  not  thick  or  strong,  but  somewhat 
tough,  which  is  the  outer  surface  of  the  proper  venous  tunic.  If 
dissected  clean,  it  is  tolerably  smooth ;  but  however  much  so  it  can 
be  made,  a  glass  of  moderate  powers,  or  even  a  good  eye,  will  per- 
ceive numerous  filaments  adhering  to  it,  which  appear  to  be  the 
residue  of  the  cellular  envelope. 

According  to  Bichat  parallel  longitudinal  fibres,  forming  a  very 
thin  layer,  may  be  distinguished  in  the  larger  veins ;  but  he  ad- 
mits, although  they  are  quite  real,  that  they  are  always  difficult  to 
be  seen  at  the  first  glance.  In  the  trunk  of  the  inferior  great  vein, 
(vena  cava  inferior^)  they  are  always  seen,  he  observes,  more  dis- 
tinctly than  in  that  of  the  superior ;  and  they  are  always  more  ob- 
vious in  the  divisions  of  the  former  than  in  those  of  the  latter  ves- 
sel, and  also  in  the  superficial  than  in  the  deep-seated  veins.  These 
longitudinal  fibres,  he  asserts,  are  more  distinct  in  the  saphena  than 
in  the  crural  vein,  which  accompanies  the  artery.  Lastly,  he  re- 
marks, these  fibres  are  proportionally  more  conspicuous  in  branches 
than  in  trunks.* 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  correctness  of  this  description, 
Magendie  informs  us,  he  has  sought  in  vain  for  the  fibres  of  the 
proper  venous  membrane ;  and  he  remarks,  that,  though  he  has 
observed  very  numerous  filaments  interlacing  in  all  directions,  yet 
these  assume  the  longitudinal  and  parallel  appearance  only  when 

*  Anatomie  Qenerale,  Tom.  I.  p.  399. 
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the  tube  h  folded  longitudinally, — a  disposition  often  seen  in  the 
larger  veins* 

By  Meckel,  on  the  contrary,  the  accuracy  of  the  observation  of 
Bichat  is  maintained.  This  anatomist  states  that  he  has,  by  the 
most  minute  dissections^  assured  himself  that  these  lihres  are  longi- 
tudinal ;  but  he  admits  that  tliey  are  not  uniformly  present  in  all 
parts  of  the  venous  gjstem,  and  that  in  degree  and  abundance  they 
are  liable  to  great  variation.  He  follows  13ichat  also  in  represent- 
ing these  fibres  as  thicker  and  more  distinct  in  the  system  of  the 
interior  than  in  that  of  the  superior  vava^  and  in  the  superficial 
than  in  the  deep  veins. 

In  the  inferior  cava  of  the  human  subject^  certainly  filaments  or 
fibres  may  he  recognised.  But,  instead  of  being  longitudinal,  they 
may  be  made  to  assume  any  direction,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  tlic  filamentous  tissue  is  removed.  For  this  reason  probably 
these  fibres  are  to  be  viewed  as  part  of  the  filamentous  sheath.  In 
the  saphena  vein  of  the  leg  oblif|ue  fibres  may  be  seen  decussating 
each  other ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  belong  to  the  proper 
venous  tissue,  or  to  the  filamentous  covering, 

I  have  repeatedly  seen  and  demonstrated  the  following  facts. 

If  the  vma  cava  deuTrtdem  be  cut  open  by  a  longitudinal  inci- 
sion and  washed  in  pure  water,  there  is  seen  first  the  inner  mem* 
brane  perfectly  smooth^  very  thin,  and  semitransparent,  so  much  so, 
that  it  cannot  be  detached  from  the  middle  coat,  without  the  risk 
of  bringing  some  of  the  latter  away.  Secondly,  longitudinal  fibres 
or  lines  running  along  the  middle  coat  in  its  substance  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  vein.  Thirdly,  when  the  cellular  coat  is  detached 
Gainfully  by  the  forceps,  there  is  seen  a  moderately  thick  membra- 
nous layer  of  fawn-colour,  presenting  longitudinal  threads,  lines, 
or  fibres. 

The  same  can  be  seen,  though  much  less  distinctly,  in  several  of 
the  large  venous  trunks,  for  instance  the  iliac  and  common  femo- 
ral veins. 

The  nature  of  this  proper  membrane  or  venous  fibre,  as  it  is 
sometimes  named,  (Bichat,)  is  not  at  all  known.  Its  great  exten- 
sibility, its  softness,  its  want  of  elasticity  in  the  circular  direction, 
or  fragility,  its  colour  and  general  aspect,  distinguish  it  from  the 
arterial  tunic  It  possesses  some  eUisticity  in  the  longitudinal  di- 
rection, and  is  retracted  vigorously  when  stretched.  It  possesses 
considerable  resistance,  or  in  c^mmuu  language  is  tough.     The 
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experiments  of  Clifton  Wintringiiani  show  that  it  sustains  a  con- 
siderable weight  without  breaking,  and  that  this  toughness  is  greater 
in  early  life,  or  in  the  veins  of  the  young  subject,  than  at  a  later 
period.*  In  short,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  fact,  that  venous 
tissue,  though  thinner,  possesses  greater  elasticity  and  tenacity  than 
arterial  tissue.  According  to  the  experiments  of  the  same  inquirer 
this  property  depentls  on  that  of  the  superior  density  of  the  venous 
tissuCj  the  specific  gravity'  of  the  matter  of  the  veii/i  cava  being  in- 
variably greater  than  that  of  the  aorta  in  the  same  subject,  both  in 
man  and  in  bnite  animals. 

From  some  experiments  Magendic  is  disposed  to  consider  it  of  a 
Urinous  character.  But  it  exhibits  in  the  living  body  no  proof  of 
muscular  structure  or  irritable  power.  When  punctured  by  a 
sharp  instrument,  or  exposed  to  the  electric  or  galvanic  action^  it 
undergoes  no  change  or  sensible  motion. 

This  tunic  is  wanting  in  those  divisions  of  the  venous  system 
termed  sinuses^  in  which  its  place  is  supplied  by  portions  of  the 
hard  membrane  ;  {dura  merdjix.) 

2dy  The  inner  surface  of  any  vein  which  has  been  laid  open  and 
well  washed  is  found  to  be  smooth,  highly  polished,  and  of  a  bluish 
or  blue-white  colour.  This  is  the  inner  or  free  surface  of  the  in- 
ner venous  membrane,  {membrami  intima.)  It  is  exceedingly  thin, 
much  more  so  than  the  corresponding  arterial  membrane,  much 
more  distensible  and  less  fragile.  It  bears  a  very  tight  ligature 
without  giving  way  as  the  arterial  does ;  but  it  also  sustains  con- 
siderable weight,  which  shows  that  it  is  tough  and  resisting.  This 
is  the  membrane  termed  by  Bichat  comimm  moiibrane  of  dark  or 
modena  hlmd.  According  to  the  views  of  this  anatomist  it  forms 
the  inner  or  free  surface  not  only  of  all  the  venous  twigs,  branches, 
and  trunks  composing  this  system  of  vessels,  but  it  Is  extended  from 
the  superior  and  inferior  great  veins  over  the  inner  surface  of  the 
right  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  thenc^e  over  that  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  its  divisions ;  and  through  this  whole  tract  it  is  the  same 
in  structure  and  properties. 

This  doctrine  has  not  yet  been  controverted.  But  perhaps  it 
may  be  doubted,  both  with  regard  to  the  inner  arterial  membrane, 
that  the  inner  tunic  of  the  aorta  and  of  the  pulmonary  veins  is  quite 
^^  the  same ;  and  in  regard  to  this  inner  venous  membrane,  whether 
^H  that  of  the  veins  in  general  is  quite  the  same  with  that  of  the  pul- 
^^B  *  ExpenmentaJ  Itiquiry  on  some  partt  of  the  Animal  Structure.     London*  1740. 
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monary  artery.  The  subject  deniatids  further  research.  Mean- 
while strong  confirmation  is  found  id  the  interesting  remark  of 
Bichat,  that  the  osseous  or  calcareous  depositions  which  are  com- 
mon in  various  spots  of  the  inner  arterial  membrane,  and  especially 
at  the  mitral  and  aortic  valves,  arc  never  found  in  the  inner  venous 
membrane,  or  at  the  tricuspid  valve,  or  in  the  semilunar  valves  of 
the  pulmonary  artery.  Plave  these  depositions  been  found  inside 
the  pulmonary  veins^  and  not  inside  ihe  pulmonary  artery  ?  This 
fact  is  still  wanting  to  complete  even  their  pathological  similarity. 

The  inner  or  common  venous  membrane  is,  howevery  the  most 
extensive  and  the  most  uniform  of  all  the  venous  ti&yucs.  It  is  the 
only  one  which  is  found  in  the  substance  of  organs,  and  is  present 
where  the  cellular  and  proper  membrane  are  wanting,  Tliis  is  the 
case  not  only  with  venous  branches  and  minute  canals  as  they  issue 
from  the  substance  of  muscles,  boneSj  and  such  organs  as  the  liver, 
kidneys,  spleen,  &c.  but  is  also  very  remarkably  observed  with  re- 
gard to  the  vctious  canals  of  the  brain*  I  have  already  noticed 
the  absence  of  the  cellular  and  projKjr  tissues  in  these  tubes ;  and 
I  have  now  to  remark,  that  the  cerebral  veins  consist  solely  of  the 
inner  membrane,  while  in  the  brain  or  membranes,  and  when  in 
the  sinuses  of  this  inner  membrane,  placed  between  folds  of  the 
dtira  mater.  When  the  jugular  vein  reaches  the  temporo-occipital 
sinuosity,  it  loses  its  proper  menibrane>  while  its  common  or  inner 
membrane  passes  into  the  hollow  of  the  dura  mater^  called  sittus^ 
and  thus  forms  the  venous  canal.  This  fact  is  readily  demonstrate 
ed  by  slitting  open  either  the  lateral  or  the  superior  longitudinal 
fflDUS,  when  a  thin  delicate  membrane,  quite  distinct  from  tlie  lih- 
rous  appearance  of  the  dara  mater^  will  be  found  to  line  the  inte- 
rior of  these  canals. 

The  inner  surface  of  many  veins  presents  membranous  folds  pro- 
jecting obliquely  into  the  cavity  of  tlie  vessel.  These  folds,  which, 
from  their  mechanical  office,  have  been  named  valves^  (vfilvulee^) 
are  |)arabolic  in  shape,  have  two  margins,- — an  attached  and  free, 
and  two  surfaces,  a  concave  turned  to  the  cardiac  end  of  the  vein, 
and  a  convex  turned  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  attached  mar- 
gin is  not  straight,  as  may  be  imagined,  but  circular,  and  adheres 
to  the  inner  siu'face  of  the  vessel.  The  free  margin  resembles  in 
shape  an  oblong  parabola ;  and  the  direction  of  the  valve  is  such, 
that  a  force  applied  to  its  convex  surface  would  urge  it  more  closely 
to  the  vein,  whereas  a  force  applied  to  the  concave  surface  would 
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either  obliterate  the  circular  area  of  the  vessel,  tear  the  vaUe  from 

the  vein,  or  otherwise  meet  with  reastance* 

The  size  of  the  valves  is  variable.  Iq  some  instances  they  arc 
sufficiently  large  to  fill  the  canal  of  the  veaael,  and  in  others  they 
are  too  small  to  produce  thia  effect.  The  obliteration  of  the  cir- 
cular area  of  the  vessel  is  most  perfect  when  tljere  are  two  or  three 
at  the  same  point.  Bichat  ascribed  the  variable  state  of  this  qua- 
lity to  the  dilated  or  contracted  coodition  of  the  veins  at  the  mo* 
merit  of  death.     This,  however,  is  denied  by  Magendie. 

In  structure  these  valvular  or  parabolic  folds  are  said  to  consist 
of  a  doubling,  or  two-fold  layer  of  the  inner  membrane ;  and  with 
this  statement  no  fact  of  which  we  are  aware  is  at  variance.  A 
hard  prominent  line,  which  generally  marks  their  attachment  of 
the  tixed  margin  to  the  vein,  is  asserted  by  Bichat  to  consist  of  the 
proper  venous  tissue,  the  fibres  of  which,  he  says,  alter  their  dirctv 
tion  for  this  purpose ;  and  when  the  common  or  inner  membrane 
reaches  this  line,  it  doubles  or  folds  itself  {elif*  se  replie)  to  form  the 
valve,  which  thus  consists  of  two  hiyers  of  the  inner  or  common 
membrane.  This,  however,  is  denied  by  Hunter,*  who  considers 
them  of  a  tendinous  nature,  and  by  Gordon,  who  made  several  un- 
successful attempts  to  split  the^e  two  layers,t 

Valves  are  not  unifonnly  present  in  all  veins.  They  are  found, 
1a/,  In  the  following  branches  of  the  superior  great  vein;— the  in- 
ternal jugular,  the  azygos,  the  facial  veins,  those  of  the  arms,  &c. 
2f/,  In  the  following  branches  of  the  inferior  great  vein ;  the  divi- 
sions of  the  posterior  iliac,  of  the  femoral,  tibial,  internal  and  ex- 
ternal saphena,  and  in  the  spermatic  veins  of  the  male. 

They  are  wanting  in  the  trunk  of  the  inferior  great  vein  {cava 
inferior^)  in  the  renal,  mesenteric,  and  other  aljdorainal  veins,  in 
the  portal  vein,  in  the  cerebral  sinuses,  in  the  veins  of  tlie  brain 
and  spinal  chord,  in  the  veins  of  the  heart,  of  the  womb  generally  ^ 
and  of  the  ovaries,  and  perhaps  in  all  other  veins  less  than  a  line 
in  diameter. J  In  the  cerebral  sinuses  the  traus verse  chords  are 
supposed  to  supply  their  pUice. 

In  situation  the  valves  varj^  considerably.  In  general  tliey  are 
found  in  those  parts  of  venous  canals  at  which  a  small  vein  opens  into 
a  larger.  But  even  from  tliis  arrangement  there  are  deviations. 
The  only  valve  which  is  definite  and  invariable  in  its  situation  is 

•  X.  Of  Veiiti,  p.  182.  t  Anatomy,  pp.  66,  67. 

t  Huller,  Lib.  ii.  sect.  ii. 
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the  Eustachian,  (vahnla  Eu»tachiana^  imlvtda  noMUs^)  which  is  al- 
ways placed  at  the  cardiac  end  or  begin oing  of  the  inferior  ciiva^ 
where  that  vessel  is  attached  to  the  ^niia  of  the  right  auricle^ 
Shaped  ib  general  like  a  crescent,  the  attached  margin  of  which  is 
the  arch  of  a  large  circle,  and  the  free  that  of  a  sinal!  one,  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  left  extremity  of  the  sinns  downwards,  forwards, 
and  towards  the  left  side,  where  it  is  insensibly  lost  on  the  mem- 
brane of  the  auricular  septum.  At  its  lower  end  it  generally 
covers  the  orifice  of  the  large  coronary  vein*  This  membranous 
production  is  always  larger,  more  perfect,  and  more  distinct  in  the 
f(£tus,  and  in  the  infant,  than  in  the  adult  lo  the  latter  it  is  al- 
most always  reticulated;  and  sometimes  the  only  vestige  of  its  ex- 
istence is  a  thin  chord  or  two  representing  its  anterior  margin.  I 
have  seen  it  reticulated  even  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
and  almost  destroyed  beyond  tljirty.  Haller  was  much  perplexed 
to  account  for  the  use  of  this  membraooua  fold,*  The  conjecture 
of  Bicliat,  tliat  it  is  connected  with  some  purpose  in  the  foetal  cir- 
culation, is  entitled  to  regard, 

Dr  Gortlon  has  mentioned  a  third  partial  substance,  which  is 
occasionally  found  in  local  patches  at  various  parts  of  veins.  This, 
which  I  believe  to  be  accidental,  or  not  connected  with  healthy 
structure,  is,  I  suppose,  the  following.  Where  the  veins  unite 
to  form  a  single  trunk  at  the  point  of  union,  there  is  often  seen 
extending  from  it  into  the  trunk  a  reddish  coloured  matter  of 
a  triangular  shape  with  the  apex  turned   toward  and  into  the 

trunk.  This  seems  void 
of  organization,    and  it 

^ appears  to  me  a  deposit 

from  the  blood  exactly  at  the  point  where  the  current  is  least  forci- 
ble, upon  the  same  principle  as  that  on  which  we  observe  banks  of 
silt,  gravel,  and  sand  accumulated  under  the  sterlings  of  a  bridge. 

Besides  the  cellular  or  filamentous  envelope,  veins  receive  ca- 
pillary arteries,  to  which  there  are  corresponding  veins.  The  ar- 
teries rise  from  the  nearest  small  ramifying  arteries  ;  and  the  cor- 
responding veins  do  not  tenninate  in  the  cavity  of  the  vein  to 
which  they  belong,  but  pass  off  from  its  body,  and  join  some  others 
from  different  parts;  and  at  last  terminate  in  the  common  trunk 
some  way  higber.f     Nervons  branches,  or  rather  filaments,  are 


*  Htller  de  Vdvula  EuAtachii 
+  niinter,  X.     Of  Veina,  p.  181, 
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observed  in  the  pulmonary  artery  and  great  veins  only.     Are  they 
derived  from  the  great  sympathetic,  as  is  generally  said  ? 

In  the  veins,  as  in  the  arteries,  the  anatomist  recognises  two 
extremities,  the  cardiac  or  collected,  and  the  organic  or  the  rami- 
fied. Examined  physiologically,  however,  the  terms  origin  and 
termination  are  not  of  the  same  import  as  when  applied  to  the 
arteries.  In  reference  to  the  veins,  they  become  convertible  terms ; 
and  it  is  the  usage  even  of  writers  on  anatomy  to  represent  the  veins  ^ 
as  arising  where  the  arteries  terminate,  and  terminating  at  the 
organ  from  which  the  latter  arise.  This  distinction  must  be  kept 
in  view  in  the  following  observations. 

The  cardiac  extremity  or  termination  of  the  veins  is  so  well  known 
as  to  render  any  minute  explanation  unnecessary. 

The  organic  extremity  or  origin  of  the  venous  system  is  more 
obscure  and  difficult  to  be  understood.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to 
trace  the  origin  of  the  small  venous  vessels,  unless  in  the  manner 
in  which  Leuenhoek,*  William  Cowper,t  Henry  Baker,^  Haller  and 
Spallanzani,§  did  in  their  observations  on  the  transparent  parts  of 
animals  in  general  cold-blooded  From  the  experiments  of  these 
observers,  we  know  that  a  very  small  vessel,  evidently  tending  and 
conveying  blood  towards  a  larger,  connected  with  a  venous  branch, 
may  be  seen  passing  directly  from  a  similar  small  vessel,  as  evi- 
dently conveying  blood  from  a  larger,  which  is  connected  with  the 
arterial  system.  All  that  we  know  from  this,  however,  is,  that  a 
vein  containing  red  blood  may  rise  from  an  artery  conveying  red 
blood.  This  is  matter  of  pure  observation,  and  all  beyond  is  little 
more  than  conjectural. 

Haller,  indeed,  admits  origins  of  veins  as  manifold  as  the  termi- 
nations of  the  arterial  system,  a  view  in  which  he  has  been  followed 
by  almost  all  subsequent  authors ;  and  Bichat  states  it  as  a  leading 
proposition,  that  the  veins  arise  from  the  general  capillary  system. 
Neither  conclusion  is  founded  on  strict  observation ;  and  while  that 
of  the  former  physiologist  is  derived  chiefly  from  uncertain  facts 

*  Arcana  Naturae  Detect.  Opera  Omnia,  Tom.  II.  p.  160,  168. 

t  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  280,  p.  1179.  Cowper  saw  this  communication 
of  arteries  and  veins  not  only  in  cold-blooded  animals,  as  the  lizard,  tadpole,  and  fishes, 
but  in  the  omentum  of  a  young  cat  and  a  dog. 

X  On  Microscopes,  and  the  discoveries  made  thereby.  Two  vols.  8vo.  London, 
1785. 

§  Experiments  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood.  By  Lazaro  Spallanaani.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  Hall.    London,  1801. 
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and  loose  analogiesj  the  statement  of  the  latter  is  too  hypotbetical 
and  general  to  be  either  entirely  true  or  wholly  false. 

Of  one  fact  only  are  we  certain.  The  blood  which  is  conveyed 
into  the  small  vessels,  and  the  stibstance  of  the  tissues  and  orgaoS| 
IS  brought  hack  by  the  veins*  We  have  seen  that  tlie  only  origin, 
which  is  strictly  susceptible  of  demonstration,  is  that  of  the  red  vein 
from  the  red  artery.  The  point,  then,  to  he  ascertained  is,  whether 
colourless  veins  and  absorbent  veins  arise  from  the  several  textures, 
y  as  colourless  and  exhalant  arteries  terminate  in  them  ?  The  pro- 
per place  for  the  further  ejtamination  of  this  question  is  the  subse- 
quent chapter. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  nevertheless,  that  the  veins  have 
been  shown  to  lie  connected  at  their  ramified  extremities  with  the 
lymphatics. 

When  the  veins  become  distinct  vessels,  branches,  and  trunks, 
they  become  once  more  objects  of  sensible  examination.  In  their 
course  or  transit  from  their  organic  to  their  cardiac  extremities, 
they  present  various  circumstances  which  merit  attention. 

1,  In  general,  every  artery  is  accompanied  by  a  venous  tube, 
which  is  divided  in  the  same  manner,  and  furnishes  or  receives  an 
equal  number  of  branches.  Thus  the  descending  aorta  is  accom- 
panied by  the  vena  cava  ijifen<yr  ;  the  common  iliac  arteries  by 
common  iliac  veins ;  tlic  anterior  iliac,  femoral,  and  popliteal,  by 
anterior  iliac,  fenioralj  and  popliteal  veins.  These  veins  are  deep- 
seated,  and  are  generally  named  the  concomitant  veins,  (vcmF  ce- 
mites  vel  venm  satellites.)  In  some  situations,  an  artery  may  be  ac* 
companied,  either  in  its  trunk  or  in  its  branches,  by  two  veins  of 
equal  size.  Thus,  in  general,  the  brachial  artery,  and  its  branches 
the  radial  and  ulnar,  are  each  accompanied  by  two  veins.  The 
only  situations  in  which  the  number  of  veins  can  be  said  to  be  ex- 
actly  equal  to  that  of  the  arteries,  are  in  the  stomach,  in  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  in  the  spleen,  in  tlie  kidneys^  in  the  testicles,  and  in 
the  ovaries. 

2.  In  the  extremities  and  in  the  external  regions  of  the  trunk 
^     we  find,  in  addition  to  the  concomitant  veins,  an  external  layer  of 

venooB  tubes  immediately  beneath  the  skin,  {veins  subter  cittern  dis^ 

^L  perscPj  Pliny.)    These  subcutaneous  or  superficial  veins  do  not  cor- 

"    respond  to  any  artery ;  but,  as  they  are  ehiefiy  destined  to  convey 

the  blood  from  the  skin  and  other  superficial  partsj  they  open  into 

the  deep-scateil  veins.     Thus  in  the  case  of  the  basilic  and  cepha- 
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lie,  two  superBcial  veins  of  the  arm,  the  former,  after  passing  the 
bicipital  fascia,  forms  in  the  sheath  the  brachial  vein*  and  becoming 
the  axillary  in  the  axilla,  receives  the  latter  vessel.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  saphcna,  (f  ?^4'  o'ct^'v)?;,  vejia  manifesiay)  the  super- 
ficial vein  of  the  leg,  passes  through  the  falciform  process  of  the 
fascia  lata  to  join  the  femoral  vein. 

From  this  it  results  that  the  venous  canals  are  on  the  whole 
more  numerous  than  the  artcriaL  In  a  few  situadons  only,  a  single 
vein  correspondis  to  two  arteries?,  as  in  the  ijenis,  the  clitoris,  the 
gall-bladder,  and  the  umbilical  chord.  Often  also  in  the  renal 
capsules  and  the  kidneys,  two  or  more  arteries  have  only  one  cor- 
I'espondiug  vciu.  In  such  circumstances  the  vein  is  always  large 
and  capacious. 

It  has  been  generally  stated  that  the  calibre  and  area  of  the  ve- 
nous tubes  arc  much  larger  than  those  of  the  corresponding  arte- 
ries, and,  consequently 5  that  the  capacity  of  the  venous  system  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  artertah  I  acknowledge  that  I  know 
not  on  what  exact  evidence  the  former  of  these  propositionsj  the 
only  one  with  which  the  anatomist  is  concerned,  is  made  to  rest. 
If  it  be  mere  inspection  in  the  dead  subject,  or  the  effects  of  injec- 
tion, little  doubt  can  he  entertained  tlmt  the  alleged  greater  calibre 
depends  chiefly  on  the  laxity  and  distensible  nature  of  the  venous 
fibre.  The  arterial  tubes  appear  small  in  consequence  of  the  ten- 
dency which  they  have  to  collapse^  or  annular  contraction,  when 
the  distending  force  has  ceased  to  operate.  The  venous  canals  ap- 
pear large  by  reason  of  their  distension  and  distensibilify  during 
life,  from  the  tendency  to  accumulation  in  their  branches  in  most 
kinds  of  death,  except  that  by  hemorrhage,  and  from  a  sraaUer  de- 
gree of  the  physical  property  of  shrinking  and  annular  contraction 
when  empty* 

When  a  vascular  sheath  is  exposed  in  the  human  subject,  as  iu 
the  operation  for  aneurism,  or  in  the  lower  animals  in  the  way  of 
experiraent,  the  vein,  it  must  be  admitted,  generally  appears  larger 
than  the  corresponding  artery.  This,  however,  is  never  so  consi- 
derable as  it  is  represented  by  most  authors,  and  certainly  could 
by  no  metins  afford  grounds  for  the  high  estimates  which  Keill, 
Jurin,  and  other  mathematical  physiologists  have  assigned  to  the 
relative  capacity  of  the  arteries  and  veins.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  something  of  this  greater  size  depends  on  the  increase  of  dila- 
tation resulting  from  removing  the  pressure  of  superincumbent 
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parts,  la  young  animals,  also,  the  difference  between  the  size  of 
the  veins  and  their  corresponding  arteries  is  so  tritiing  as  to  be 
scarcely  discernible.  This  would  show  that  something  is  to  be  a»- 
cribed  to  the  incessant  operation  of  a  dilating  force  increasing  uni* 
fornily  with  the  duration  of  life. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  their  larger  nu- 
merical arrangement  that  the  veins  collectively  can  be  said  to  be 
more  capacious  tlian  the  arteries.  On  this  subject  some  observa- 
tions of  Bichat  are  entitled  to  attention,* 

3.  Tlie  veins  in  general  accompany  the  arteries,  Tfie  venous 
trunk  placeil  contiguous  to  the  arterial  in  the  same  sheath  b  di- 
vidcni  into  brunches  at  the  same  points,  and  is  distributed  into  the 
substance  of  organs  much  in  the  same  manner.  From  this  ar- 
rangement, however,  certtiin  deviations  are  observed  in  particular 
regions.  Thus,  in  the  brain,  neither  the  internal  carotid,  nor  the 
basilar  artery,  nor  their  large  branches,  are  accompanied  w^ith 
veins.  ^  jThe  small  branches  only  have  corresponding  veins,  which, 
as  they  unite  to  form  large  ones,  pour  their  blood  into  the  venous 
canals  termed  sinuses,  the  arrangement  of  which  is  unlike  any 
other  part  of  the  venous  system.  In  the  chest  also  a  different  dis- 
poBtion  of  the  venous  from  the  arterial  tnl>es  is  observed.  The 
vmiB  cav^,  thougli  conveying  the  blood  to  the  pulniooic  division  of 
the  heart,  as  the  aurta  conveys  it  from  it,  do  not,  however,  corre- 
spond with  the  latter  either  in  situation  or  in  dependent  branches. 
The  azifgoB  and  the  demiazt/go»  veins  in  like  manner,  which  re- 
ceive the  intercostal  veins,  have  no  concomitant  artery,  but  ojjen 
into  the  superior  cava^  to  which  it  may  be  viewed  as  an  appendage. 
Lastly^  The  portal  vein,  which  is  formed  of  the  united  trunks  of 
the  splenic,  superior  mesenteric  and  inferior  mesenteric  veins,  cor- 
responds to  no  individual  arterial  trunk,  and  forms  of  itself  a  pe- 
culiar arrangement  in  the  venous  system. 

Some  anatiimists  have  dwelt  much  on  the  more  superficial  and 
len  sheltered  situation  of  the  veins  than  of  the  arteries.  Upon 
this  point  no  very  positive  inferences  can  be  established*  In  the 
extremities  the  former  are  in  general  most  superficial ;  hut  in  the 
interior  of  the  body,  especially  in  the  chest,  the  venous  trunks  are 
quite  as  deep-^fieatcd  as  the  arterial. 

The  course  of  the  venous  canals  is  in  general  more  rectilineal 
and  less  tortuous  tlian  that  of  the  arteries.     In  no  part  of  the  ve* 
*  Atmtomie  Qener&ki  Tnme  I.  p.  37B, 
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nous  system  is  mch  an  inflection  presented  as  that  which  the  inter- 
nal carotid  makes  in  tbe  carotic  caoal.  The  general  result  of  this 
is,  that  a  set  of  venons  tubes  is  shorter  than  a  corresponding  set  of 
arterial  ones.     The  trunks  also  are  less  inflected  than  tlie  branches* 

4.  The  mutual  communicationB  of  the  venous  system,  (atmstO' 
mosesj  inosaikitionesj)  are  more  numerous  and  frequent  than  those 
of  the  arterial.  L  The  minute  veins  communicate  so  freely  as  to 
form  a  perfect  net-work,  2,  In  the  twigs,  though  more  rare, 
these  conununications  are  still  frequents  3.  In  the  branches, 
though  less  numerous,  they  are  nevertheless  observed ;  and  in  this 
respect  alone  the  venous  mast  be  greatly  more  numerous  than  the 
arterial  inosculations,  which  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  smaller  and 
more  remote  parts  of  the  system.  These  inosculations,  indeed, 
between  tlie  venous  branches,  cons^titute  one  of  the  most  peculiar 
and  important  characters  of  their  arrangement,  in  so  far  as  by  their 
means  the  communication  is  maintained  between  the  superficial  and 
deep-seated  vessels  of  the  system.  Thus  the  emissary  veins  are 
the  channel  of  communication  between  the  cerebral  sinuses  and 
the  temporal,  occipital,  and  other  external  veins.  The  external 
and  internal  jugulars  communicate  by  one  or  two  considerable  ves- 
sels. And  the  free  corarauoication  between  the  basilic  and  cepha- 
lic by  the  median  veins,  that  between  them  and  the  deep  brachial 
vessel,  and  that  between  the  saphena  and  its  branches  and  the  fe- 
moral vein,  are  sufficiently  well  known.  The  application  of  these 
anatomical  facts  to  tbe  ready  motion  of  the  venous  blood  is  obvious* 

But  of  all  the  communications  between  the  branches  or  large 
vessels  of  the  venous  system^  the  most  important,  both  anatomical- 
ly and  physiologically,  is  that  raaiut^ined  by  means  of  the  vma 
azygos  between  the  superior  and  interior  cavm.  The  azygos  itself 
is  connected  at  its  upper  or  bronchial  extremity  with  the  superior 
cava^  and  at  its  lower  extremity  it  is  in  some  subjects  connected 
directly  with  the  inferior  cmm^  in  others  by  means  of  the  right  re- 
nal vein,  and  in  most  by  the  first  lumbar  veins.  By  means  of  the 
demlazytjoH^  again,  it  is  connected  with  the  left  renal  vein,  or  the 
lumbars  of  the  same  side,  and  in  some  instances  directly  with  the 
inferior  cava.  To  the  azygos  and  deraiazygos,  therefore,  belong 
the  remarkable  property  of  connecting  not  only  the  venous  canals 
of  the  upper  and  lower  divisions,  l)ut  those  of  the  right  and  left 
halv^  of  the  body. 
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Section  IT. 

Venous  tissue  is  liable  to  itiflarainatioii,  adhesive  or  circum- 
scribed, and  spreading, — generally  suppurative,  to  uarir,  to  osse- 
ous deposition,  and  to  the  formation  of  concretions. 

1,  Inflmnmaiion*     {Pidehitis.)    Of  circumscribed  or  adhesive  in- 
■  f    Jlammatioit  of  veins,  a  good  example  is  found  in  the  ordinary  union 

after  incised  wounds^  as  in  venesection*  la  this  case  the  lips  of  the 
wound^  if  accurately  applied  to  each  others  adhere  sometimes  di- 
rectly by  inosculation,  in  other  instances  by  effusion  of  lymph, 
which  becomes  organized* 

2,  Spreading  itiflamnmtimt  of  venous  tissue  is  a  much  more  ae* 
nous  disorder,  and  appears  to  belong  essentially  to  the  inner  ve- 

y.  nous  membrane.  Rarely  spontaneous,  it  takes  place  only  after 
some  violence  offered  to  the  vein  ;  but  the  degrees  of  this  may  be 
so  various,  and  even  the  kinds  so  different,  that  it  is  Impossible  to 
trace  much  analogy  of  action  between  them.  Thus  it  may  occur 
after  a  simple  clean  incision^  as  in  blood-letting ;  after  the  appli- 
cation of  a  ligature,  as  occasionally  happens  in  amputation,  in  the 
operation  for  varix,  or  in  tlie  umbilical  chord  after  birth  ;  or  in 
consequence  of  pressure,  as  sometimes  liap[>eiis  after  the  use  of  a 
tourniquet*  In  either  case,  the  inflammatory  action  originating  in 
one  spot  of  the  inner  membrane,  spreads  along  its  surface,  generally 
towartls  the  heart,  more  or  less  rapidly,  and  with  much  violence. 

The  pathological  effects  of  this  process  vary  according  to  its  se- 
verity and  extent.  In  general  tlie  tissue  of  the  affected  vein  or 
veins  is  swelled,  thickened,  and  indurated  to  such  a  degree  as  make 
the  vessel  resemble  an  artery.  Much  pain  is  felt  along  the  course 
of  the  inflamed  vessel.  The  whole  limb  is  diffusely  swelled;  and 
the  skin  is  tense,  with  tenderness  of  the  surface.  Upon  examioa- 
tion  of  the  parts,  it  is  found  tliat  the  whole  subcutaneous  cellular 
and  adipose  tissue  are  filled  with  serous  fluid.  The  vein  is  found 
firm  and  hard,  sometimes  filled  with  bloody  clots.  When  biid  open, 
clots  of  blood  or  lymph  or  both  are  found  adhering  to  the  inner 
tunic,  which  is  rough  and  irregular,  and  thicker  than  usual.  In 
these  clots  are  contained  specks  of  purulent  matter.  In  other  in- 
staooesy  the  interior  is  filled  with  purulent  matter,  or  presents  a 
series  of  abscesses  along  the  tract  of  the  canal ;  and  the  inner  tu- 
nic is  generally  removed,  the  middle  one  not  unfrequently  injured 
by  ulceration.     This  process  is  always  attended  with  great  commo- 
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tion  in  the  organs  of  circulation,  much  general  fever,  a  brownish 

tint  of  the  complexion,  glaring,  injet^ted,  suffused,  or  turbid  eycs> 
and  more  or  less  affection  of  the  intellectual  functions,  and  if  con- 
siderable, generally  proves  fataL 

Inflammation  of  the  inner  venous  membrane  I  have  represented 
generally  to  succeed  violence  offered  to  the  vessel ;  but  what  sort 
of  violence  is  requisite  is  not  well  known.  I  have  in  two  or  three 
instances  thought  I  could  trace  it  to  wound,  laceration,  or  pressure 
in  the  site  of  a  valve  ;  but  in  others  this  could  not  lie  established. 

I  have  seen  the  disease  so  often  take  place  after  application  of 
the  finger  to  the  wound  in  the  vein  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  in  the 
common  operation  of  venesection,  that  I  cannot  doubt  that  it  is 
often  produced  in  this  manner.  The  perspiration  on  the  finger 
acts  like  an  irritant  poison  to  the  cut  edgc^  of  the  vein,  and  there- 
by causes  inflammation.  It  was  also  a  very  common  accident  after 
injecting  saline  solutions  during  the  epidemic  cholera  in  1832.  In 
the  veins  of  the  womb,  after  parturition,  it  may  follow  the  forcible 
revulsion  of  the  placenta  ;  or  the  sinuses  being  left  open  and  patent, 
air  from  the  atmosplierCj  or  from  the  decomposition  of  the  blood, 
or  the  uterus,  may  enter  these  canals  and  irritate  or  inflame  their 
coata.  In  this  organ  it  is  most  common  along  the  lateral  regions 
of  the  womb. 

The  circumstances  under  which  -phlehltk  may  take  place  may  be 
enumerated  in  the  following  order. 

Isf,  After  venesection,  especially  when  the  finger  is  applied  to 
the  wound  so  as  to  touch  the  divided  edges  of  the  vein ;  2</,  After 
amputation,  especially  when  there  is  much  finger ing^  or  when  a 
ligature  is  put  on  a  vein;  3f/,  After  laceration  of  a  vein^  as  in 
certain  lacerated  wounds ;  4 /A,  After  any  venous  tube  has  been 
laid  open  by  ulceration  or  erosion,  as  in  cancer  or  ulceration  of  the 
womb ;  5;/j,  After  laying  open  the  uterine  veins,  as  in  child-bear- 
ing ;  6^/t,  After  deligation  of  a  vein,  as  in  the  operation  for  varix, 
the  old  operation  for  castration,  in  which  all  the  vessels  were  tied 
in  one  mass,  and  after  operations  on  the  hemorrhoidal  veins. 

This  process  is  known  to  take  place  spontaneously  in  the  veins 
of  the  brain  and  in  those  of  the  womb.  The  latter  Dr  Clarke*  and 
Mr  Wilsonf  found  filled  with  purulent  matter  or  lymph  in  the  per- 
sons of  females  cut  off  by  puerperal  fever  ;  and  in  a  number  of  fatal 
cases  of  the  same  disease,  I  saw  these  veins  containing  purulent 

L*  Praclica!  Essajs  on  the  MaaagemeBt  of  Pregnancy,  p»  63,  72, 
t  TransftctioMof  a  Society,  Vol.  ill.  p.  03  and  p,  80, 
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fluid.  Tonclle  fouml  among  222  cases  suppuration  of  the  uterine 
veins  in  90  cases.  Dr  Leo  among  45  ca^es  inspected  found  traces 
of  inflammation  of  the  uterine  veins  in  24.  Taking  both  together, 
we  have  among  267  cases  114  instances  of  uterine  phieOftis,  This 
is  not  quite  one-half;  but  it  i^  as  near  as  may  be  three-sevenths. 

The  venous  tubes  of  the  brain  have  been  found  presenting  marks 
of  inflammation  by  Dr  Abereroraby*  and  JL  Gendrin.t  I  have 
found  inflammatory  products,  as  lymph  and  purulent  matter  with 
clots  of  bloody  within  the  sinuses  of  the  brain,  in  the  following  clr^ 
cumstances. 

1.  In  certdn  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  internal  ear  and  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bonej  when  inflammatory  action 
had  spread  to  the  internal  jugular  vein  in  the  temporal ^055^. 

2.  In  certain  cases  of  gangrenous  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
when  suppuration  takes  place  in  the  brahi ;  and  when  the  agents 
of  this  process  appear  to  he  the  vcnoiis  canals  of  the  lungs  opening 
into  the  gangrenous  or  suppurating  portion.  Thus,  in  a  child  of 
two  years,  in  whom  this  affection  of  the  lungs  had  taken  place,  I 
found  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  flattened^  the  longitudinal  sinus 
filled  with  lymph  and  purulent  particles  and  clots  of  blood,  and  a 
similar  state  of  the  lateral  sinuses,  and  several  of  the  small  sinuses. 

3*  In  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen.  This  shall  be  noticed 
under  its  proper  head. 

It  appears^  therefore,  that  inflammation  of  the  inner  venous  coat 
rarely  terminates  in  albuminous  exudation  and  adhesion  ;  and  it 
may  be  stated  as  a  peculiar  character  of  this  tissue,  as  distinct  from 
the  inner  arterial  membrane,  tliat,  while  the  latter  is  almost  sure  to 
assume  the  adhesive,  the  former  is  exceedingly  prone  to  the  suppu- 
rative form  of  inflammation. 

3.  Instances,  nevertheless,  have  occurred  in  which  inflammation 
of  this  membrane  was  followed  by  de|>osition  of  lymph  and  union  of 
its  free  surfaces,  producing  obliteration  of  the  canal  of  the  vessel, 
Dr  Bail  lie  mentions  an  instance  of  obliteration  of  the  lower  cava^ 
from  the  emulgent  veins  to  the  entrance  of  the  vettm  cavm  hepatictP, 
which  he  ascribes  to  efl'usion  of  lymph  and  consequent  adhesion  1% 
and  Mr  Wilson  records  a  similar  case  in  which  about  four  ounces 
of  well-formed  purulent  fluid  were  found  in  the  vena  cava  imme- 


•  Medical  aod  Surgical  Journal,  VoU  XVIIl. 
f  nevne  Medicale,  Ami  1R2G. 

t  Tran«ction«  of  n  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Know- 
ledge, Vol  I.  Art,  Till.  p.  133, 
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All  these  phenomena,  which  may  be  called  the  secondary  effects 
of  phlebitisy  arise  from  the  inflammatory  deposits,  viz.  lymph  and 
purulent  matter,  being  taken  into  tlie  veins  and  circtilated  along 
these  vessels ;  and  sometimes  from  pnrnlent  matter  being  carried 
by  the  veins  directly  to  the  pleura,  the  veins  of  the  lungs^  or  the 
synovial  membrane,  or  the  cellular  membrane. 

4.  Pnrnlent  matter  and  lymph  may  be  fonnd  within  the  veins, 
and  prove  a  canse  of  death*  Thus  in  a  case  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
spleen  I  found  purulent  matter  and  lymph  in  the  sinuses  of  the 
brain,  and  the  veins  of  the  chest  and  abdomen.*  In  such  cases  the 
deposit  is  not  preceded  by  inflammation. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  the  pressure  of  tumours  may  cause 
obliteration  of  these  vessels.  When  any  venous  tube,  under  such 
circumstances,  becomes  irapervioua,  the  collateral  communications 
afford  channels  for  continuing  the  motion  of  the  blood, 

5.  Secondary  effects  of  Phlebitis,  Inflammation  of  veins,  though 
usually  and  ordinarily  a  fatal  disease,  is  neither  necessarily  so,  nor 
always*  But  when  it  has  terrain ated,  as  it  commonly  does,  in 
the  formation  of  purulent  matter,  it  occasionally  gives  rise  to 
a  trmn  of  very  remarkable  and  dangerous  phenomena.  This  I 
shall  describe  in  two  forms,  as  it  most  usually  presents  itself. 

In  the  ordinary  case  of  inflammation  of  the  vein  taking  place 
after  venesection^  when  the  patient  survives  the  immediate  effects, 
lymph  having  been  effused,  and  e^in&ed  obliteration  of  part  of  the 
vesael,  purulent  matter  is  effused  at  the  same  time ;  or  rather  the 
effusion  is  a  sort  of  sero-albuminous  matter,  the  thicker  portion  of 
which  is  the  medium  of  jmrtial  and  local  adhesion,  while  the  more 
liquid  forms  purulent  fluid,  Tlie  latter  is  taken  into  the  circula- 
tion ;  and  the  original  febrile  symptoms  assume  the  characters  of 
hectic.  Soon  after  the  patient  has  difficult  and  laborious  breath- 
ing, with  pain  in  some  part  of  the  chest  or  side,  and  purulent 
matter  is  formed  within  the  pleura*  Or  another  result  may  ensue* 
With  the  symptoms  of  great  disorder  in  the  organs  of  respiration, 
as  rapid  laborious  breathing  and  cough,  without  expectoration,  the 
symptoms  of  hectic  fever  continue  ;  and  after  two  or  three  weeks, 
the  patient  being  much  emaciated  and  feeble,  dies.  On  inspection 
of  the  body,  the  lungs,  when  divided^  present  numerous  abscess^, 

•  Case  of  IH»ea«e  of  the  Spleen,  in  which  death  took  phice  in  eon  sequence  of  the 
prwence  of  purulent  matter  in  the  blood.     By  David  Cmigic,  M.  D.  &e,     Edinburgh 
I  and  i^urgicai  Jotinuil|  Vol  LXIV.  p.  400, 
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without  injury  of  texture.  When  one  part  of  a  vein  is  dilated  Into 
a  distinct  sac^  I  believe  the  inner  coat  is  generally  rent  In  some 
cased  of  varix  one  or  more  valves  are  lacerated,  or  detached  from 
the  inner  membrane.  In  others  varix  has  followed  a  rent  or  lace- 
rated wonnd  of  the  outer  %'enoiis  tunic,  or  a  cutaneous  ulcer  attect- 
ing  that  tunic. 

Varix  occurs  especially  in  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremities,  for 
instance  in  the  trunk  or  branc!ies  of  the  saphena.  It  is  common  in 
those  of  the  spertnatic  chords  in  which  it  is  diistlnguished  by  the 
^  name  of  varico^-eh*^  and  not  unfrcquent  in  the  veins  of  the  rectum, 
where  it  causes  one  variety  of  hemorrhoidal  tumours.  In  the  up- 
per extremities  it  is  rare*  one  case  only  by  Petit  being  recorded. 
I  have  seen,  nevertheless,  a  varicose  tumour  of  the  posterior  ulnar 
vein  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  which  disappeared  under  the  use  of 
pressure,  continued  for  six  or  seven  months. 

Of  the  internal  veins  tlic  vena  azygos  and  subclavian  have  been 
found  varicose.  (Morgagni,  Portal,  Baillie.)  AVhen  a  cluster  of 
subcutcineous  veins  becomes  varicose,  tliey  generally  give  rise  to 
much  pnin,  swelling  and  redness  of  the  skin,  and  if  not  ojiposed  by 
suitable  treatment,  may  produce  cutaneous  inflammation  terminating 
in  a  bad  ulcer.  {Ulcus  varicosnm,)  The  same  process  nearly  may 
result  from  the  inflfmimation  round  a  single  varicose  trunk.  Varix 
eometiracs  terminates  in  laceration  or  rupture ;  and  if  the  vein  be 
large  and  not  covered  by  the  skin,  the  hemoiThage  may  be  fatal. 
(Lauren tins,  Nebel,  Bonet)  Varix  of  the  vena  aziffjm  terminating 
in  rupture  and  fatal  hemorrhage  was  seen  by  Manfredi.* 

Ossificatioiu  Calcareous  or  osseous  matter  is  very  rarely  depo- 
sited in  venous  tissue.  Instances  of  tliis,  however,  are  recorded* 
(Morgagni,  Baillie,  Hodgson, )t 

Loose  stony  concretions  have  been  found  in  tlie  cavity  of  veins, 
which  in  such  circuinst<inces  are  generally  dilated.  These  coucre- 
lions  do  not  appear  to  be  formed  and  deposited  in  the  venous  tissue, 
but,  according  to  Hodgson,  are  more  likely  to  liave  !x*en  produced 
outside  by  some  contiguous  tissue,  and  to  have  found  their  way  in- 
to the  venous  tube  by  progressive  absorption.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  they  are  the  result  of  temporary  retardation  or  stagnation  of 
a  portion  of  blood  around  which,  as  a  nucleus,  calciireous  matter 
had  been  deposited?  They  have  not  been  chemically  examined; 
but  it  is  said  tliat  they  have  no  appearance  of  any  thing  osseous, 

•  Moqpgnw  TUXi,  21*,  ^  Trcntist\  Part  iv.  aect.  2. 
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These  concretions,  which  in  other  respects  are   very  imperfectly 
known,  have  been  termed  vein-stones.     (Phlebolites.) 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


SYSTEM  OF   CAPILLARY  VESSELS, — TERMINATIONS  OF  ARTERIES, — 
ORIGINS  OF  VEINS. 

Section  I. 

Though  we  can  scarcely,  with  propriety,  speak  of  the  capillary 
tissue^  or  the  tissue  of  capillary  vessels,  we  find  it  requisite  to  intro- 
duce in  this  place  the  general  facts  of  the  anatomical  peculiarities 
of  this  important  part  of  the  human  body. 

The  term  capillary  system^  though  much  spoken  of  in  physiolo- 
gical and  pathological  writings,  is  perhaps  not  always  precisely  de- 
fined or  distinctly  understood.  According  to  Bichat  it  is  not  only 
the  common  intermediate  system  between  the  arteries  and  veins, 
but  the  origin  of  all  the  exhalant  and  excreting  vessels.*  If  we 
consider  the  modes  in  which  arteries  have  been  said  to  terminate, 
and  veins  to  take  their  origin,  we  shall  find,  that  in  this  view  of  the 
capillary  system  there  are  some  things  which  are  doubtful,  and 
some  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  rest 

Haller,  and  most  of  the  physiological  authorities  since  his  time, 
concluded,  chiefly  from  the  phenomena  of  injections,  sometimes 
from  microscopical  observation,  and  where  these  failed,  from  the 
obscure  and  uncertain  evidence  of  analogy,  that  an  artery  traced 
to  its  last  or  minute  divisions  will  be  found  to  terminate  in  one  or 
other  of  the  following  modes.  Ist,  Either  directly  in  a  red  vein  or 
veins ;  2^,  in  excreting  ducts,  as  in  the  lacrymal  and  salivary  glands, 
the  kidney,  liver,  and  pancreas,  the  female  breast,  and  the  testicle 
of  the  male ;  3^,  in  exhalants,  as  in  the  skin,  in  the  membranes  of 
cavities,  (serous  membranes,)  the  cavities  of  the  brain,  the  cham- 
bers of  the  eye,  the  filamentous  tissue,  the  adipose  cells,  the  pulmo- 
nary veacles,  and  mucous  surfaces  and  their  follicular  glands ;  4M, 
in  smaller  vessels,  for  instance  lymphatics ;  and,  5M,  in  the  colour- 
less artery ;  (arteria  nan  rubrcu)^ 

*  Anat  Gen.  VoL  I.  p.  471.    Sytteme  CapUlairej  Article  1. 
t  Elementa  Phyuologise,  Lib.  ?.  sect.  I  p.  22-29. 
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A  similar  application  of  the  same  facts  has  assigned  to  tbe  veins 
a  mode  of  orlgifi  not  unlike.  If,  therefore,  we  admit  the  detinitioQ 
given  by  Bicliat,  it  foUowa  that  the  capillary  system  consists^  1*^, 
of  minute  arteries  communicating  with  veins;  2d,  of  excreting 
ducts ;  Zd,  of  exhalauts ;  and,  4/A,  of  minute  arteries  or  veins  con- 
taining a  colourless  portion  of  the  blood.  It  ia  obvious,  however, 
that  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  system  of  capillary  vessels  at  once 
comprehends  and  gives  origin  to  the  excretories  and  exbalants.  In 
other  respects  the  whole  of  tliis  theory,  for  little  of  it  is  matter  of 
strict  observation,  rests  on  very  hyptitlietical  grounds. 

Of  the  different  kinds  of  terminations  assigned  to  arteries,  and  of 
origins  assigned  to  veins,  one  only  admits  of  sensible  and  satisfac- 
tory demonstration.  Arteries^  when  they  have  so  much  diminished 
aa  to  become  capUlarrj,  are  seen  by  the  microscope,  in  some  instan- 
ces by  the  naked  eye,  to  pass  directly  into  corresponding  capillary 
veins,  or  to  end  abruptly  in  some  organ  or  membrane  unconnected 
with  any  other  vessel.*  It  is  likewise  certain  that  the  microscope 
shows  every  capillary  vein  to  arise  from  a  capillary  artery ;  and  if 
there  be  any  other  mode  of  origin,  it  has  not  yet  been  demonstra- 
ted or  established,  t  Only  one  other  circumstiince  requires  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  this  inquiry.  This  is,  that  the  capillary  ar- 
tery and  vein  may  contain  either  red  or  colourless  blood ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  vessels,  and  the  nature  of  the  organs  or 
tissues  in  which  they  are  distributedj  the  blood  which  flows  through 
them  will  be  coloured  or  colourless.  This  view  of  the  communi- 
cation of  minute  arteries  and  veins,  which  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  known  facts,  will  afford  the  only  explanation  which  it  i« 
possible  to  give,  of  the  singular  diiTsion  of  the  capillary  system 
which  Bichat  has  chosen. 

This  author  has  considered  the  capillary  sj^stcm  under  three  ge- 
neral heads.  Ist^  In  organs  in  which  it  contains  blood  only ;  for 
instance,  in  the  muscles,  the  spleeUj  some  pai'ts  of  the  mucous  iBem- 
branea.  2(/,  In  organs  in  which  it  contains  blood  and  other  floids  ; 
for  example,  in  bone,  cellular  tissue,  serous  membrane,  part  of  the 
fibrous  system,  the  skin,  the  vascular  paiietesy  glands,  &c*  And, 
3rf,  In  organs  in  which  it  contains  no  blood,  the  instances  of  which 
are,  tendon,  cartilage,  ligament,  hair,  &c. 

Now,  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  say  that  the  tissues  of  the  two 
last  divisions  contain  other  fluids  than  blood,  when  we  are  also  told 
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that  the  phenomena  of  injectionsi  which  prove  that  their  capillaries 
communicate  directly  with  arteries  conveying  red  blood,  the  effect 
of  irritating  applications  mechanical  or  chemical,  and  the  phenomena 
of  acute  or  chronic  inflammation,  show  that  they  may  convey  or 
receive  red  blood.  The  conclusion  of  this  in  common  language  is, 
that  the  capillary  arteries  and  veins  of  the  second  order  of  tissues 
do  not  all  contain  red  blood,  but  that  many  of  them  contain  a  co- 
lourless part  of  that  fluid ;  and  that  al!  the  capillary  arteries  and 
veins  of  the  third  order  of  tissues  convey  in  the  natural  state  co- 
louj-less  blood  only.  What,  then,  is  the  precise  idea  which  ought 
to  be  formed  of  the  intermediate  system  which  Bichat  conceived  to 
exist  between  the  minute  arteries  and  veins,  or  what  have  been 
termed  the  venous  radicular? 

It  appears  that  the  present  state  of  facts  will  admit  of  nothing 
more  to  constitute  this  capillary  system  than  those  minute  vessels, 
whether  conveying  coloured  or  colourless  blood,  in  which  inspec- 
tion, microscopic  observation,  and  injections  show  that  arterial 
branches  at  once  terminate,  and  minute  veins  (rudiculm  venosm) 
have  their  origin.  It  is  clear  that^  physiologically  speaking,  these 
vessels  can  neither  be  regarded  as  arteries  nor  as  veins  strictly ; 
for  the  characters  on  which  tliis  distinction  is  founded  are  neces- 
sarily lost  or  obliterateil  in  this  system  of  vessels*  There  is  no  pre- 
cise point  at  which  the  arterial  tissue  or  structure  can  be  said  to 
terminate,  and  none  at  which  the  venous  structure  can  be  said  to 
commence.  Microscopic  observation  shows  merely  a  minute  and 
endless  network  of  interlacing  and  communicating  vesselsj  in 
which  the  blood  moves  with  great  velocity.  And  the  vessels  are 
too  small  to  allow  their  structure  to  be  correctly  examined.  If, 
however,  we  adopt  the  doctrines  of  Bichat  with  regard  to  the 
inner  arterial  and  venous  tunics  forming  the  ultimate  tube  of 
small  arteries  and  small  veins,  we  must  conclude  that  the  arte- 
rial membrane  is  lost  in  the  venous,  and  that  the  common  mem- 
brane of  red  blood  is  identified  with  the  common  membrane  of 
dark  or  modena  blood.  In  this  conclusion  there  is  nothing  either 
absurd  or  improbable,  and^  though  not  founded  on  actual  obser- 
vation, it  is  greatly  more  natural  than  many  similar  ideas  which 
have  been  formed  on  the  nature  of  this  system  of  vessels.  It 
may  be  added  that  it  is  not  at  variance  with  what  is  observed  in 
these  vessels  in  the  living  body.     It  is  found  that  the  blood  in  a 
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minute  artery  is  not  of  the  briglit  red  colour  which  it  possesses  in 
the  Iruuk  and  large  branch  from  which  the  minute  artery  derives 
its  bloody  but  is  gradually  acqniriug  the  dark  hue  which  belongs 
to  the  blood  of  ttie  venoas  brauches  and  trunks. 

By  some,  again,  this  direct  communication  of  minute  arteries 
and  veins  is  denied.  Thus,  according  to  Doellinger,  the  arteries 
.  at  their  last  ramifications  are  devoid  of  proper  membranous  walls ; 

I  y  the  blood  moves  in  immediate  contact  with  the  solid  matter  of  the 
body,  which  is  in  truth  the  fundamental  or  penetrating  filamentous 
tissue ;  and  from  this  it  passes  into  the  venous  tubes  and  lym- 
phatics, which  also  arise  from  this  substance. 

According  to  Wilbrand,  again,  who  equally  denies  this  direct 
communication  of  arteries  and  veins,  all  the  blood  is  converted 
[y  into  organic  fibres  and  secretions;  and  these  organic  fibres  becom- 
ing gradually  fluid  arc  converted  into  blood  and l)Tnph^  which  con- 
tinue the  circulation. 

These  notions  are  too  fanciful  and  too  incapable  of  demonstra- 
tion to  become  the  object  of  serious  attention  to  the  anatomist  It 
is  of  little  moment  whether  the  vessels  in  the  ultimate  ramifications 
possess  tunics  or  not.  When  they  cease  to  possess  tunics  they 
cease  to  be  vessels ;  and  to  carry  observation  beyond  this  point  is 
either  impracticable  or  useless*  In  other  respects  the  investigation 
of  this  point  belongs  to  the  subject  of  the  exhalant  vessels. 

This  idea  is,  however,  adopted  l>y  Wedemeyer,  who  founds  it 
chiefly  on  the  fact,  that  he  could  not  detect  by  the  microscope  any 
membrane  interpo^*d  between  the  parenchyma  of  the  tissues  and 
the  blood  moving  in  the  minuter  capillaries,  or  rather  furrows  in 
which  it  is  seen.  It  must  be  allowed  that  this  idea  receives  some 
confirmation  from  a  fact  to  be  afterwards  noticed,  tliat  during  in- 
flammation, new  vessels  are  observed  by  the  microscope  to  be  formed 
in  infliimed  parts, 

Bicliat  has  described  two  great  capillar)^  systems  in  the  human 
,  body.  1^/,  The  general  one,  or  that  ivhicli  consists  of  the  minute 
•^  terminations  of  the  aortic  divisions,  and  t!ie  origins  of  the  superior 
and  inferior  great  veins ;  and,  2rf,  The  pulmonary  capillary  system, 
or  that  which  consists  of  the  minute  terminations  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  the  origins  of  the  pulmonary  veins.  It  is  evident,  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  first  of  these  systems  is  here  repre- 
sented, communicates  a  very  incorrect  idea  of  its  true  character; 
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and  that  there  is  actually  an  indiyidiial  capillary^  system,  not  only 
for  every^gan,  but  in  some  instances  for  every  tissue.  The  brain  C 
possesses  an  individual  capillary  system ;  and  that  of  the  mem-  / 
branes  is  evidently  distinct  from  that  belonging  to  the  organ  itself.  ] 
The  heart  and  the  kidneys  possess  each  an  individual  capillary  \ 
system ;  and  the  liver  may  be  said  to  have  two, — one  formed  by  the  \ 
communication  of  the  hepatic  artery  and  veins,  and  another  con-  * 
sisting  of  the  divisions  of  the  portal  vein,  with  the  branches  of  the 
hepatic  hollow  vein.     (  Vena  cava  Jiepatica.) 

The  organic  properties  of  the  capillary  vessels  are  as  little  known 
as  their  structure.  Many  physiological  and  pathological  writers, 
especially  experimentalists,  have  ascribed  to  them  a  power  which  V 
has  at  different  times  been  called  muscular,  tonic,  irritable,  con- 
tractile; and  have  asserted  that,  because  the  larger  arteries  are 
provided  with  a  fibrous  membrane,  which  they  have  called  muscu- 
lar, and  to  which  they  have  ascribed  irritability,  or  the  power  of 
contraction  when  stimulated,  their  minute  or  capillary  termina 
tions  must  have  the  same  property.  This  conclusion  is  completely 
unfounded  for  two  reasons.  1^/,  I  have  already  shown  that  the  . 
proper  arterial  tunic  is  not  muscular  in  structure,  and,  according 
to  the  best  experiments,  possesses  no  property  of  contraction  when 
stimulated.  2t/,  Although  it  be  admitted  that  the  proper  arterial 
tissue  is  muscular  and  irritable,  it  is  quite  certain  that  observation 
has  not  hitherto  shown  that  this  tunic  can  be  recognised  in  arteries 
smaller  than  a  line  in  diameter ;  and  it  is  certain  that  in  the  capil- 
laries, properly  so  called,  that  is,  in  vessels  which  partake  of  the 
nature  of  artery  and  vein,  no  such  structure  has  yet  been  observed. 

It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  capillaries  possess  certain 
organic  or  vital  properties ;  but  all  that  has  been  taught  on  this 
subject  is  either  hypothetical,  or  derived  from  an  insufficient  and 
imperfect  collection  of  facts.  It  is  certain  that  the  blood  which 
moves  through  them  is  beyond  the  direct  influence  of  the  action  of 
the  heart,  and  can  be  affected  by  this  only  so  far  as  it  keeps  the 
larger  vessels  constantly  distended  with  a  column  of  blood  which 
cannot  retrograde,  and  must  therefore  move  forward  in  the  only 
direction  left  to  it.  It  has  been  therefore  argued  that  the  capil- 
laries must  have  an  inherent  power  of  contraction  by  which  this 
motion  is  &voured.  Is  it  not  sufficient  to  say  that  they  act  merely 
as  resisting  canals,  to  prevent  their  contents  from  escaping,  and  to 
minister  to  the  various  tissues  and  organs  those  supplies  of  blood 
which  the  several  processes  of  nutrition,  secretion,  &c.  require  ?  ^.^ 
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The  experiments  of  Wedemeyer  and  Dutrochet  show  that  the 
capillary  vessels  are  the  seat  of  an  action  of  iiitro-pulsion  and  ex* 
tro-pulision  of  iiiiids,  (endosmosis  andexosmosisy)  or  a  force  by  which 
fluids  may  be  impelled  inwardly  into  them,  or  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection  without  them. 

The  effects  which  the  application  of  mechanical  irritanta,  or 
chemical  substances,  as  alcohol,  acids,  and  alkalis,  produced  in 
the  experiments  of  Hunter,  Wilson  Philip,  Thomson,  and  Has- 
tings, have  been  supposed  to  demonstrate  the  irritable  nature  of 
the  capillary  vessels.  The  conclusion  is  illegitimate,  in  so  far  as 
tlie  results  of  these  experiments  are  open  to  several  sources  of 
fallacy.  In  some  instances  these  effects  are  to  be  ascribed  to  in- 
cipient inflaraoiation,  in  others  to  shrivelling  of  the  capillary  struc- 
ture, or  crispation  by  chemical  action,  in  others  to  actual  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood  of  the  capillaries ;  but  none  of  them  prove  sati^ 
factorily  or  prcciiiely  any  peculiar  properties  in  the  vessels  of  which 
the  capillary  system  is  composed. 

Section  H. 


The  raorbid  deviations  incident  to  the  system  of  capillary  vessels 
are  of  the  utmost  importance.  As  they  are  the  main  agents  of 
most  of  the  healthy  processes  of  the  animal  body,  so  there  are  few 
morbid  states,  in  which  their  operation  is  not  primary,  or  in  which 
they  do  not  more  or  less  partake.  To  enumerate  these  would  form 
a  long  nosological  list,  since  the  diseases  of  every  tissue  depend 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  on  its  caplllHry  system.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  coDsidcr  the  influence  of  the  capillary  vessels  as  an  individual  or 
isolated  organic  system  in  the  production  of  morbid  action. 

1.  InJlammatiofL  The  capillary  vessels  are  believed  to  be  the 
exclusive  seat  of  the  morbid  process  terme<l  ififlammaikyih  No  tis- 
sue, or  no  substance,  rather,  destitute  of  capillaries,  is  believed  sus- 
ceptible of  this  process;  and  its  fretjueDcy  and  violence  are  justly 
estimated  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  eapillaries  with  which  the 
tissue  is  supplied.  Hair,  nail,  enamel  of  the  tooth,  and  cuticle,  do 
not  undergo  inflammation  ;  and  their  morbid  states  are  to  be  as* 
cribed  to  disorder  of  the  textures  on  wliich  their  existence  and  nu- 
tritioD  depend.  Filamentous  tissue,  on  the  other  hand,  mucous 
and  serous  membrane,  and  the  substance  of  such  organs  as  the 
lung,  liver,  &c*  are  very  liable  to  various  forms  of  inflammatory  ac- 
tion, which  is  generally  proportional  to  the  predominance  of  red 
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capillaries  in  the  substance  of  eack  Bichat  has  justly  observed 
that  inflammation  is  very  frequent  in  the  cutaneous,  mucous^  se- 
rous, and  filamentous  tissues,  wliich  injection  and  microscopic  ob- 
servation show  to  abound  in  capillary  vessels,  but  rare  in  bone, 
cartilage,  and  the  fibrous  tissues  in  which  there  are  few  capiUaries, 
or  where  the  irritable  or  inflammatory  susce^itibility,  (la  geTmlHitte 
arganiquey)  is  more  moderate.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  infre- 
quency  of  inflammation  in  muscular  tissue  without  having  recourse 
to  this  last  property,  which  this  author  ascribes  to  the  capillary 
vessels.  Its  sensibility  to  the  operation  of  a  stimulus  is  great  Its 
susceptibility  of  inflammatory  action  is  very  small. 

The  change  which  takes  place  in  the  capillary  vessels  in  the  state 
of  inflammation  has  given  rise  to  much  speculation,  research,  and 
experiment. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  questions  which  have  been 
agitated  on  this  subject  can  yet  be  regarded  as  decided.     On  one 
point  only  is  there  any  thing  like  agreement  in  t!ie  vai'ious  opinions 
delivered.     It  appears  to  be  now  the  general  belief,  that  during 
the  process  of  inflammation  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  part  are  X 
dilated,  aod  contain  more  blood  than  in  the  healthy  state.     (Cul- 
len,  Hunter,  Vacca,  and  many  other  authors.)     On  the  cause  of 
this  dilatation,  however,  the  sentiments  of  pathologists  arc  as  much 
at  variance  as  ever ;  and  not  only  are  the  results  of  experiments 
made  to  determine  the  circumstances  on  which  this  distended  state 
of  the  capillaries  depends,  variable  and  sometimes  contradictory, 
but  the  conclusions  to  wliich  they  have  led  are  very  opposite. 
One  opinion  is,  that  the  dilatation  depends  on  increased  action ;  ^ 
according  to  the  other,  it  is  the  effect  of  a  weakened  state  of  the 
capillaries. 

The  first  of  these  doctrines,  wluch  in  some  form  or  other  has 
been  adopted  from  Stabl,  and  De  Gorter,  by  Dr  Cull  en,  appears  ta 
have  been  suggested  by  the  increased  number  of  the  arterial  pulse 
in  a  given  space,  the  hardnesa  and  tension  of  its  beat,  tlie  throb- 
bing of  inflamed  parts^  and  the  violent  and  sometimes  rapid  chauges^ 
of  stmcture  which  attend  inflaramalion.  This  h?is  led  to  the  coo* 
elusion  that  the  blood  moves  in  the  capillaries  of  such  parts  more 
rapidly,  and  with  greater  force,  {momentttm,)  than  in  the  healthy 
state.  (Parry.)  With  superficial  obser^'ers  this  opiuiou  has  pass- 
ed current,  as  generally  consonant  with  the  phenomena  and  effects 
of  the  inflammatory  process ;  and  the  pathologist  lias  s'  ^v 
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render  \us  notions  |>alpable,  by  supposing,  in  the  language  of  the 
matbetuatical  phygieians,  an  inordmate  flow,  morbid  (ifflux^  or  in- 
creased determination  of  blood  to  the  inflamed  parts.  Had  this 
opinion  ever  been  subjected  to  rigid  scrutiny,  its  fallacy  must  have 
been  manifest. 

\st^  The  fact  of  increased  determination  is  not  established.  In 
its  present  state  it  is  a  mere  assumption.  2d^  Increased  determi- 
nation is  not  necessary  to  the  production  of  tlie  effect.  ^Vhcn  the 
capillaries  of  any  part  arc  unusually  loaded,  this  may  tcike  place 
from  the  blood  not  being  removed  with  the  saine  regularity,  and  in 
the  siirae  proportion  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  witl^  the  same  facility 
as  by  supposing  an  increased  current  St?,  Even  admitting  the 
current  to  be  increased  through  any  set  of  capillaries,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  discover  the  agents  of  such  a  process.  It  Is  clear  it  cannot 
be  the  heart  And  to  suppose  the  capillaries  capable  of  this,  is 
to  ascrilje  to  them  a  power  which  they  have  not  been  proved,  in 
ordinary  circumstances^  to  possess. 

Against  the  hypothesis  of  increfised  force  and  increased  velocity 
of  circulation,  various  arguments  may  be  urged ;  and  several  of 
these  depend  on  the  circumstance,  tliat  this  hypothesis  also  has 
been  assunoed  on  very  insufficient  grounds.  1*-?^,  The  increaai^d 
number  of  the  arterial  pulse  does  not  demonstrate  that  the  blood  is 
moving  more  rapidly  than  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  health. 
It  merely  shows  that  the  heart  contracts  more  frequently  in  a  given 
time  than  usual.  2f/,  The  increfised  number^  or  strength,  or  ten- 
sion of  the  arterial  pulse  doe^  not  indiciite  that  the  blood  is  moving 
with  greater  force,  or  tliattbe  arteries  through  which  it  is  moving 
are  acting  with  greater  power,  but  rather  that  the  heart  is  contract- 
ing much  more  frequently  in  order  to  overcome  some  obstacle. 
3^,  It  does  not  ap[>car  that  the  increased  number  or  force  of  the 
pulse,  as  mauilested  by  the  contractions  of  the  heart,  depends  on 
any  other  cause,  tbari  the  vital  irritation  occasioned  by  a  local  sti* 
mulus  of  a  morbid  nature.  4//*^  The  throbbing  of  iuilamcd  parts 
proves  nothing  more,  than  that  the  shock  commuoicateil  from  the 
^he^rt  along  the  arterial  tubes  is  rendered  more  sensible,  first,  by 
their  dilated  and  distended  condition  ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  greater 
quantity  of  matter  deposited  in  and  around  these  vessels.    (Parry.) 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  tne  certain  that,  from  what  we 
Bee  l)y  the  microscope  in  the  vessels  of  cold-blooded  animals^  as 
the  frog,  fish,  &c.  the  blootl  moves  uiost  rajndly  in  the  beakhy 
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state ;  and  when  it  moves  slowly,  or  is  retarded,  and  stops  or  re- 
trogrades, as  is  occasionally  seen,  this  is  unnatural,  and  if  continu- 
ed for  any  time  constitutes  a  morbid  state.  This  is  further  con- 
firmed by  the  results  of  the  experiments  made  by  Kaltenbrunner, 
who  fiscertiiined  that  in  inflammation  and  similar  morbid  states,  the 
blood  not  only  moved  more  slowly,  but  formed  what  he  called 
staseSy  or  points  of  immobility  and  stagnation. 

The  second  doctrine,  that  the  distended  or  dilated  state  of  the 
capillaries  is  to  be  ascribed  to  we^ikness  or  debility  in  their  coats, 
appears  to  be  more  consonant  with  the  usual  phenomena  of  the 
process,  and  with  the  effects  which  it  produces  in  tlie  different  tis- 
sues. But  although  much  has  been  lately  done  by  Wilson  Philip, 
Hiistings,  and  others,  to  determine  this  point,  it  is  still  besot  with 
some  ditficulties  and  objections,  and  would  perlmps  require  some 
variation  in  the  experiments,  in  order  to  place  the  subject  in  the 
clearest  light  This  hytwthesis  first  originated  with  Vacca  Ber- 
linghieri,  and  was  supported  in  this  country  by  Lubbock,  Allen, 
Reeve,  Thomson,  Wilson  Philip,  and  subsequently  by  Hastings 
and  Black,  and  receives  some  confirmation  from  the  experiments  of 
Kaltenbrunner,  who  has  given  the  most  complete  set  of  observations 
on  tliis  subject  This  author  regards  cx)ngesdon  as  a  preliminary 
stage  of  inflammation,  and  he  therefore  considers  in  connection  the 
phenomena  presented  by  both. 

Congestion  he  considers  as  a  process  increasing  from  an  initial 
point  J  proceeding  to  a  certain  degree  of  development ;  and  abat- 
ing and  disappearing*  In  the  first  stage  the  follomng  is  the  state. 
The  congestion  accumulated  to  one  point  is  thence  extended  to  the 
circumference.  Thither  the  blood  flows  ;  its  motion  is  quickened  ; 
the  walls  of  the  vessels  are  tense ;  the  globules  of  arterial  blood 
are  no  longer  changed  into  venous  ;  they  are  altered  ;  the  paren- 
chyma is  swelled. 

This  state  of  the  vessels  takes  place  at  the  same  time  in  all  points 
of  the  organ  whicli  is  the  seat  of  congestion.  Not  only  is  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  altered-  The  blood  itself,  the  parefichyma, 
and  the  arterial  walls  partake  in  the  common  affection,  The  nor- 
mal functions  of  the  organ  ai^e  impeded ;  the  formation  and  absorp- 
tion of  lymph  are  in  general  interrupted. 

The  affection  advances  to  different  degrees  of  intensity  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  and  severity  of  the  lesion  by  which  it  is  produced. 
The  afflux  of  blood  is  more  or  less  abundant ;  its  motion  more  or 
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lesB  accelerated ;  the  vascular  walls,  especially  the  arterial,  are  more 
I  ©r  less  tense ;  the  blood  is  variously  altered  ;  thejextent  of  the  pro- 
leeiB  varies ;  in  certain  cases  it  is  directly  proportional  to  its  inten- 
sity, and  in  others  it  is  not 

The  extent  of  congestions  is  usually  limited  ;  and  their  develop- 
ment is  completed  within  a  short  time. 

When  congestion  has  attained  a  certain  point,  it  remains  station- 
ary.    It  tiien  attains  the  second  stiige. 

This  is  not  distinguished  by  any  new  phenomenon.  The  pheno- 
mena of  congestion  are  already  established ;  and  those  that  are 
essential  are,  afflux  of  blood  to  one  point ;  acceleration  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  blood;  extension  of  the  process  little  beyond  its  initial 
point ;  the  functions  of  the  organ  embarrassed ;  swelling  of  the 
parefieh^ma  ;  and  alteration  in  I  he  globules- 

This  condition  must  not  be  confounded  with  certain  derange- 
ments in  the  circulation  which  imitate  some  of  the  phenomena  of 
congestion*  These  derangements  are  irregular  and  proceed  from 
the  local  action  of  any  irritant,  the  effect  of  which  is  slight  and 
temporary*  Sometimes,  however,  these  derangemeiit^s  are  follow- 
ed by  congestion  ;  and  tliis  is  when  these  irritant  agents  act  more 
intensely  and  for  a  longer  time. 

The  development  of  true  congestion  is  a  successive  process,  and 
takes  place  only  when  the  immediate  action  of  the  irritant  cause 
has  ceased  to  act  on  the  organ. 

When  congestion  has  lasted  some  time  it  decreases  and  termi- 
nates in  the  following  manner. 

The  amount  of  blood  and  the  velocity  of  its  movement  begin  to 
diminish  at  the  circumference ;  the  blood  seeming  to  dow  from  this 
region  towards  this  centre.  The  hlood  during  the  course  furnishes 
an  exhalation  of  fluid,  which  tiikes  place  in  jets  through  tlie  capil- 
lary  vessels,  and  iu  general  at  the  surtace  of  the  organ.  The  mo- 
meot  of  the  exhalation  of  the  liquid  is  transitory ;  but  it  is  often 
repeated  at  different  points  until  tlie  congestion  disappears.  It  is 
critical,  because  the  congestion  subsides  in  proportion  as  it  is  re- 
peated and  proceeds.  The  qualit}^  of  the  secreted  matter  varies 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  affection.  It  is  often  bloody,  esi>e- 
cially  in  the  lower  animals.  The  products  of  critical  exhalation 
may  always  b©  easily  seen.  They  consist  of  small  red  patches  dis* 
ersed  through  the  parenchyma.  In  some  instances  serous  fluid  is 
lischarged  through  the  blood-vessels ;  and  in  this  case  the  liquid 
being  transparent  is  not  so  easily  observed* 
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It  is  evident,  that,  in  the  phenomena  now  ascribed  to  coDgestioD, 
many  would  be  disposed  to  see  the  early  stage  of  ioflaramation. 
This,  however,  Kaltenbrunncr  distioguishea  as  a  process  of  greater 
intensity,  with  more  varied  phenomena,  and  more  complex,  and  pre- 
senting greater  modifications.  The  diiFerenee,  nevertheless,  seems 
more  in  degree  and  stage  than  in  any  other  circumstance,  and  in 
the  effects  which  it  is  liable  to  produce  on  the  tissues  which  it  af> 
fects* 

Inflammation  like  eoDgestion  has  a  period  of  increase,  of  esta- 
blishment, and  one  of  decline,  often  with  destructive  effects. 

In  the  period  of  increase,  the  phenomena  agree  in  general  with 
those  of  congestion.  The  movement  of  the  blood  is  quickened  ;  the 
vessels  are  distended  ;  the  blood  is  altered.  After  tliis,  however, 
other  changes  are  observed.  The  blood  begins  to  move  less  quickly 
in  some  capillary  vessels,  and  at  length  stops  completely.  Thus 
are  formed  in  the  system  of  diseased  vessels  stases,  statical  or  stag- 
nating points,  which  increasing  occupy  a  large  space  round  the 
part  where  the  cause  of  inflammation  is  seated.  (An  eschar  pro- 
duced by  the  hot  iron,)  At  the  circumference  of  these  statical 
points  the  circulation  proceeds  rapidly.  Thus  inflammation  is  es- 
tablished. The  same  phenomena  appear  on  the  application  of 
muriate  of  sodaj  alcohol,  sal-ammoiiiac,  or  corrosive  sublimate. 

The  stases  are  formed  in  the  following  manner*  At  the  com- 
mencement of  inflammation  the  blood  traverses  all  the  vessels  with 
great  velocit)\  Soon^  however,  its  movement  becomes  slower  at 
first  in  certain  capillaries,  situate  on  the  central  point  of  inflamma- 
tory action.  Then  the  circulation  is  disturbed;  its  motion  becomes 
unsteady ;  the  blood  seems  to  oscillate  irregularly  in  the  canals ; 
lastly,  its  movement  is  eotirely  stopped ;  and  the  blood  stagnates  in 
different  points.  These  stagnating  points  progressively  increase, 
and  affect  even  the  smaller  veins ;  but  they  rarely  take  place  in  the 
arteries. 

The  blood  never  stagnates  in  the  canals  so  as  to  fill  them  entirely. 
It  is  accumulated  in  certain  points  so  as  to  leave  void  part  of  the 
ciinals.     Those  in  wiiich  the  blood  stagnates  are  relaxed. 

The  stagnating  points  are  so  much  more  diffused  and  dispersed, 
and  occupy  a  space  more  extensive,  as  the  inflammation  is  more 
severe  and  has  been  of  longer  duration.  Their  presence  is  evinced 
by  the  redness  of  the  part  on  wliich  they  are  situatCj  which  is  more 
intense  on  the  initial  point  than  on  the  circumference.     The 
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flammatory  redness  is  livid  when  the  In^ammution  \b  intenae,  and 
the  statical  points  are  dispersed  and  diflxised. 

The  first  change  which  the  blood  undergoes  in  an  inflamed 
part  is,  that  it  is  not  converted  into  venoiis  blood.  Next  to  this 
the  coagulability  is  increased^  so  that  the  globules  coalescing  form 
minute  clots.  Then  the  globules  forming  theae  clots  are  d^ccim- 
posed;  for  they  are  surrounded  by  serous  liquid  which  exudes 
from  them. 

The  colour  of  the  bhiod  is  in  like  manner  altered*  When  mu- 
riate of  soda  is  used,  it  gives  tlie  blood  a  purple  tint ;  the  use  of 
alcohol  imparts  a  clear  colour ;  tliat  of  corrosive  sublimate  a  dull 
brown  colour, 

Kaltenbrunner  liirther  raaintiiins,  that  often  in  the  course  of  the 
phenomena  of  inflammation  has  he  observed  the  formation  of  new 
f  vessels  or  canals  in  an  inflamed  organ.  The  globules  of  blood  are 
observetl  to  spring  all  at  once  from  some  capiUary^  canal,  to  fall 
into  the  surrounding  jMirenchyma,  pave  a  patti  for  themBelves,  and 
by  this  reach  another  canal.*  Tliis  seems  to  confirm  the  idea  of 
Doel linger  and  Wedemeyer,  already  mentioned,  (p.  134,) 

These  form  the  ]>rincii>al  phenomena  of  inflammation  in  its  in- 
creasing and  to  its  established  periods.  After  that  the  phenomena 
observed  relate  to  an  advanced  sbige,  which  has  been  usually  con- 
sidered as  that  of  efiects.  To  these,  therefore,  1  shall  mvert  subse- 
quently. 

Upon  the  whole,  two  facts  may  be  considered  to  be  established 
I  regarding  the  state  of  the  capillary  vessels  of  an  inflamed  part* 
The  Jh'st  iSj  that  these  vessels  are  unnaturally  and  unusually 
distended,  and  really  contain  more  blood  than  in  the  state  of 
health*  This  is  proved  not  only  by  incisions  into  inflamed  parts, 
but  by  dissections  of  every  part  and  organ  of  the  l>ody.  The  se- 
cond is,  that  the  blood  moves  more  slowly  in  these  vessels  than  in 
the  healthy  state,  and  even  after  some  time  may  remain  entirely 
motionless.  This  is  also  established  by  observing  the  eff'ects  of  in- 
flammation in  the  human  body,  but  especially  by  the  phenomena  of 
inflammation  excited  artificially  in  the  bodies  of  the  lower  animals. 

It  is  still  a  point  to  be  ascertained,  whether  these  two  conditions 

Experimenta  circa  gtatum  sangiiiniflet  vasorum  in  Infl&mmAtione.    Am'tore  Doo* 
^Georgio  Kaltpttbrunner  Monnchii,  IB26\ 
Rechercb€«  Kx peri m(*ii talcs  iur  I'lnflainmiition,  par  M.  G*  Kaltenbninner,  Docteiir 
E  CD  M«decine.     Breachet  Ilepertoire  Geneml  d'Anatoiuie,  et  de  PhvuioJotjie  Pathotft- 
'glqiiei,  &c.  Tome  iviricme,  p.  201.     Paris,  1827. 
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c?onstitute  what  may  be  ternictl  the  essence  uf  iuflamraation ;  nnd 
it  is  still  UDcleterraiucd  by  what  agency  these  states  iire  induced  in 
the  ciipillary  system  of  any  tissue  or  organ.  On  this  head  it  may 
be  remarked,  that,  if  by  any  means  the  natural  velocity  with  which 
the  blood  moves  through  au)  set  of  capillaries  be  diminished,  and 
continue  so,  the  quantity  of  blood  in  these  vessela  must  be  gradu- 
ally  and  steadily  Increased,  until  it  becomes  very  considerable. 
This  appears  to  be  one  cause  of  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  any 
part  which  is  in  the  state  of  inflammation. 

2.  Yemporary  dilatatton  of  the  capiUaries  not  injlammatortf. 
The  capillary  vessels  undergo  a  temporary  dilatation  during  the 
progress  of  aneurism,  whether  allowed  to  go  on  naturally,  or  after 
the  application  of  the  ligature  to  the  arterial  trunk.  When  the 
collateral  circulation  has  been  fully  establisbeii  by  the  enlargement 
of  the  anastomosing  branches,  the  capillary  system  shrinks  to  its 
ordinai'y  size. 

3.  Ejctravasatian,  T\Tien  the  capillary  ve^els  of  any  part  have 
been  injured,  so  as  to  burst  or  ^ve  way,  the  blood  which  they  con- 
tained is  effused  round  them,  and  into  the  cellular  or  other  structure 
of  the  part,  occasioning  sometimes  considerable  swelling,  and,  if 
near  the  surface,  a  red,  blue,  or  yellowish  colour.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances the  blood  is  said  to  be  extravasatedj  and  the  change  of 
colour  is  termed  vvchymods, 

4.  Mode  of  repair  ;  union  by  luihesion  and  ffrnnuhtion*  When 
they  are  divided  by  simple  incision,  they  pour  out  first  blood,  then 
serous  or  colourk^ss  fluids,  lastly,  a  semifluidj  which  undergoes  co- 
agulation, and  which  forms  the  uniting  medium  of  the  divided  sur- 
faces, (liquor  sanguinis  J  or  blood-plasma.)  This  5  s  the  radical 
moistfire  of  the  older  physiologists ;  (Taliacotius,  Ambrose  Pare, 
Pliioravaut,  &c,);  the  balsam  of  Nature^  or  Qfj(/lu(i7iative  baham 
of  Wiseman,"*  the  fflatm  of  Sauvages,  Gaubius,  and  Cullen,  the 

*  "  But  in  regard  there  ia  a  ccrtulii  medium  which  answers  in  proportion  to  a  glue, 
required  in  this  work,  Nature  ttiketh  what  ia  next  in  band,  even  the  nourishment  of 
the  port  whieh  is  hurt  to  make  it  o£  l/bi  morifut  ibi  reTntdium  is  here  as  an  oracle  ; 
where  the  diBcase  lh,  there  in  the  remedy^  No  sooner  is  the  wound  made  but  the  bol* 
lam  i«  discovered.  Bio<>d,  at  leaat  the  serous  part  of  it.  Is  the  ghit-v  which  she  useth 
both  in  curing  hv  the  finst  iind  second  intention.  The  fif«t  being  performed  per  fyni- 
phytifK  t.  e.  a  reunion  of  the  ports  without  any  niedium,  by  which  word  I  here  mean  any 
callm  or  Krah,  or  other  body  interposed  j  for  in  another  sense  the  halaam  of  Natur©  is 
the  medium^  the  instrument  of  unity,  and  puts  the  parts  togettitr  ;  the  secmnl  per  c^m 
tarconnt  i  e,  with  u  medium  or  interposition  of  some  flesh  or  callous  aubstance,  that 
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conciliating  or  organizable  It/mph  of  Hunter,  and  the  glutinous  or 
albuminous  exitdaiioji  of  the  French  pathologists. 

According  to  the  ohservations  of  Hunter,  Baillie,  and  Home, 
this  hmph  is  afterwards  penetrated  with  inhiute  arteries  and  veins, 
or  acquires  a  capillary  system  of  its  owu  ;  and  in  this  state  it  is 
properly  organized  Igmph.  This  process  of  formation  of  new  ca- 
pillaries occurs  in  every  situation  in  which  lymph  is  deposited  ;  1^^, 
In  the  exudation  of  inflamed  serous  raembranesj  which  afterwards 
forms  the  membrane  of  adhesions;  2rf,  In  wounds  of  skin,  cellular 
membrane,  tnncous  membrane,  muscle,  &c* ;  3^4  Iw  inflammation 
of  these  tissues,  whether  occurring  spontaneously^  in  consequence 
of  bruise  or  laceration,  or  the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies.  In 
each  of  these  cases,  though  suppuration  should  also  take  place, 
still  there  is  lymph  effused,  and  this  lymph  is  penetrated  by  newly 
formed  capillaries.  This  formation  of  new  capillaries  is  termed  by 
the  Frcncli  pathologists,  aceidtndid  development  of  the  capiUary  sys^ 
tern.  Is  it  lymph  of  a  peculiar  kind  that  is  efl'used  from  the  ca- 
pillaries of  fractured  bones  in  the  fii-st  stage  of  the  process  of  re- 
union ?  The  substance  named  callus  is  not  cartilage,  as  was  an- 
ciently supposed,  and  possesses  qualities  not  unlike  those  of  the 
lymph  of  soft  tissues.  Is  lymph  effused  from  the  fragments  of  a 
broken  cartilage,  or  a  ruptured  tendon  ?  In  each  of  these  cases 
of  injury,  a  soft  homogeneous  fluid,  pale  red  or  bluish,  is  effused 
immediately  or  soon  af^er  the  injury ;  and  in  each  it  seems  to  pos- 
sess the  same  qnalitics,  and  only  in  the  course  of  the  process  of  re- 
union to  be  afterwards  penetrated  by  the  peculiar  matter  of  the 
tissue  injured.  A  preliminary  step  to  this  penetration  of  proper 
substance  is  uniformly  tlie  formation  of  new  capillary  arteries  and 
veins. 

In  those  examples  of  spontaneous  dise^Lse  or  injury  in  which  sup* 
puration  takes  place,  the  capillaries  in  depositing  lymph  are  con- 
oemed  in  another  process,  the  formation  of  red  eminences,  hemi- 
spherical or  hemispheroidal,  of  various  size,  and  varying  in  firm- 
ness or  consistenccp  This  process  hm  been  termed  granulation^  a 
name  which  has  been  also  improperly  given  the  individual  bodiea 
The  simplest,  and  perhaps  the  most  correct  view  of  this  processj 
shows  that  it  consists  of  three  distinct  stages,  wliich  it  is  important 
for  the  pathologist  to  know. 

Blli  up  the  space  between  the  lip»  of  the  wound." — Chirurgical  Treatisea  by  Richard 
Wia«m&n,  Sergeant- Surgeon p  Book  v.  Chup,  1,  Of  Wounda. 
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ff.  The  first  of  these  consisU  in  effiisjion  of  lymph,  or  rather  sero- 
albuminoua  fluid  or  liquor  saitfjuinh^  from  capilUiry  arteries  in  the  li-  X 
quid  form,  and  which  speedily  undergoing  coagulation  as  it  exudes, 
is  converted  into  irregular  globules  or  masses^  The  extent  to  which 
this  exudation  takes  place  will  .depend  on  the  extent  of  the  surface 
and  the  degree  of  inflammation  ;  and  the  same  principles  will  regu- 
late the  appearance  of  the  globules  or  masses  of  lymph  in  the  diflfe- 
rent  points  of  the  granulating  surface, 

b.  After  tliese  globules  have  been  effused  and  coagulated,  they  )(^ 
are  soon  penetrated  with  vessels  which,  according  to  Hunter,  may 
be  justly  esteemed  mere  prolongations  of  the  capillaries  which  ori- 
ginally secreted  the  lymph.  This  penetration  of  vessels  constitutes 
what  may  be  considered  the  second  stage  of  gi^anulation.  This 
process,  which  must  have  been  observed  by  many  practical  sur- 
geons, has  been  clearly  and  correctly  described  by  Hunter.  *^  I 
have  often,'*  says  he,  ^*  been  able  to  trace  the  growth  and  vascula- 
rity of  this  new  substance.  I  liave  seen  on  a  soi-e  a  white  substance 
exactly  similar  to  coagulating  lymph.  I  have  not  attempted  to 
wipe  it  off,  and  the  next  day  of  dressing  I  have  found  this  very 
substance  vascular ;  ftyt  by  wiping  or  touching  it  with  a  probe  it 
has  bled  freely."  And,  again,  "  The  vessels  of  granulations  pass 
from  the  original  partSj  whatever  these  are,  to  the  basis  of  the  gra- 
nulations, from  thence  toward  their  eKternal  surface,  in  pretty  re- 
gular parallel  lines,  and  would  almost  appear  to  terminate  there.*** 
At  the  same  time  the  formation  or  secretion  of  purulent  fluid  goes 
on  ;  and  the  surfaces  of  these  bodies  themselves  acquire  the  same 
power  of  preparing  this  fluid  which  the  surface  frotu  which  the  gra- 
nulations were  produced,  possessed.  In  this  instance  we  have  an 
example  of  capillary  vessels  performing  at  the  same  time  the  effu- 
sion of  lymph  and  the  secretion  of  purulent  fluid. 

In  this  stage  of  the  process  of  granulation,  Mr  Hunter  han 
remarked  the  disposition  to  union,  ohesion,  or  adhesion,  which 
granulating  eminences  possess,  and  described  the  mechanism  by 
which  this  is  accomplished.  By  many  it  might  be  deemed  a 
distinct  process.  But  in  so  far  as  the  capillaries  are  concerned,  the 
chief  object  of  consideration  at  present,  it  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  part 
of  tlie  second  stage*  The  vessels  of  the  granulating  eminences 
continue  to  secrete  lymph,  which  unites  the  corresponding  surfaces 
of  their  new  bodies  till  their  capillaries  pass  into  each  other,  so  as 
to  inosculate,  and  tlie  union  is  completed. 

•  IL  p.  477. 
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c.  The  tliird  stage  in  the  process  of  granulation  conaists  in  w 
he  has  termed  cmUracHon,  In  describing  tliis  important  part,  I  fear 
he  has  committed  two  errors — one  in  looking  at  the  whole  granu- 
lating surface  and  contiguous  parts,  rather  than  at  the  individual 
bodies;  the  other  in  ascribing  contraction  to  the  elasticity  and  mus- 
cular action  of  the  contiguous  parts  rather  than  to  a  change  in  the 
state  of  t lie  granulations*  These  circumstances  are  certainly  use- 
ful accessory  means  ;  but  tlicy  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  primary 
and  essential  cause.  Perhaps  al^  some  slight  differences  take 
place  in  the  time  in  which  contraction  occurs,  and  the  extent  to 
whieli  it  proceeds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  granulating  sur- 
face, and  the  relation  which  the  production  of  the  granulating  emi- 
nences bears  to  the  part  to  be  restored.  The  general  phenomena 
of  the  process  appejir  to  be  the  following. 

After  the  granulating  emineoce  or  eminences  have  been  form- 
ed, and  have  united  with  the  contiguous  ones,  the  uninterrupted 
action  of  their  new  capillaries  continues  to  effuse  lymph  as  a  basis 
for  fresh  granulations,  and  to  give  out  vascular  or  capillary  pro- 
longations, in  order  to  organise  them.  Meanwhile  the  vessels  of 
the  granulating  eminences  near  the  edges  of  the  surface  begin  to 
diminish  in  mze ;  and  as  they  diminish  the  eminences  themselves 
become  less  red  and  smaller,  but  more  firm.  At  length,  as  the 
eminences  become  covered  with  the  membrane  of  cicatrization,  they 
appear  to  have  diminished  so  muchj  that  little  inequality  can  be  re- 
cognised, the  redness  is  seDsibly  diminished,  and  the  whole  appears 
as  if  it  were  becoming  quite  as  solid  or  firm  as  the  contiguous 
parts.  If  in  this  part  of  the  process  a  granulating  surftice  be  inject- 
ed, the  vessels  which  go  to  the  outer  granulating  eminences  will  be 
found  to  he,  l$t^  much  less  numerous;  and,  2r/,  to  be  much  dimi- 
nished in  size ;  and  this  change  will  be  observed  to  be  most  re- 
markable at  the  edge,  and  less  at  the  centre  of  the  sore.  It  is  this 
diminution  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  granulating  capillaries 
which  is  the  main  agent  of  the  process  of  contractiou.  As  these 
vessels  become  less  numerous  and  smaller^  the  bodies  to  which  they 
are  distributed  diminish  and  become  firmer ;  and  if  a  wound  or 
part  which  has  been  healed  by  granulation  be  injecteil  some  weeks 
or  months  after  being  healed,  the  vessels  will  be  actually  found 
less  numerous  and  smaller  than  in  the  eoutignous  part«  of  the  same 
tissue* 

When  union  by  granulation  is  accompanied  with  the  formation 
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of  a  thiD  membrane,  which  afterwards  assumes  the  appearance  and 
properties  of  skin,  the  last  part  of  the  process  is  called  skinnififi  or 
cicatrization^— i\\\i  formation  of  a  scar.  The  nature  and  meclianism 
of  this  process  will  be  considered  in  its  proper  place- 
Granulation  may  be  viewed  as  the  mean^  which  the  several  ti»- 
sues  of  the  human  body  possess  of  reproducing  themselves,  or  re- 
pairing those  losses  of  substance  which  result  from  direct  injury,  or 
take  place  in  consequence  of  disease.  Of  this  process  the  capilla- 
ries of  the  texture  are  the  agents.  But  it  is  uncertain  to  what  ex- 
tent they  possess  the  power  of  reproducing  tlie  same  sort  of  sub- 
stance as  that  of  the  texture  destroyed*  The  kind  of  matter  which 
is  most  generally  reproduced  is  filamentous  or  cellular  tissue.  It 
is  certain  also  that  bone  is  reproduced*  But  it  is  uncertain  whe- 
ther skin,  that  is  true  skin,  muscle,  tendon,  or  ligament^  is  repro- 
duced, and  almost  certain  that  cartilage  is  not. 

5.  Different  effects  of  iaflammaticnL  I  have  said  tliat  granula- 
tion is  in  general  accx^mpanied  with  the  formation  of  more  or  less 
purulent  matter.  This  process,  which  is  termed  suppui*ation,  ge- 
nerally precedes  that  of  granulation.  It  has  been  viewed  at  one 
time  as  a  consequence  or  effect  of  inflammation,  at  another  as  a 
character  of  it,  and  at  a  third  as  a  cause.  The  circumstances 
which  justify  these  distinctions  should  be  understood. 

Inflammation  is  a  progressive  process,  which  tends  through  cer- 
tidn  stages  to  a  certain  termination.  Of  the  intermediate  steps  not 
much  is  known  with  certainty  ;  and  pathological  writers  have  dis- 
tinguished chiefly  the  different  modes  in  which  it  may  terminate. 
These  are  resolution,  effusion,  adhesion,  suppuration,  granulation, 
ulceration,  cicatrization,  induration ,  and  gangrene.  This  division 
is  more  scholastic  than  natural.  The  first  only  can  be  justly  de- 
nominated a  termination.  All  the  others  are  to  be  regarded  as 
effects  either  immediate  or  remote  of  the  process. 

^.  Resolution  is  that  action  in  which  the  redness,  pain,  heat,  and 
swelling  of  an  inflamed  part  gradually  disappear,  either  spontane- 
ously or  under  the  use  of  means,  with  or  without  sensible  evacua- 
tion, and  in  which  the  part,  which  had  been  inflamed,  resumes  by 
degrees  its  natural  state,  without  suffering  derangement  of  structure 
or  properties,  Tliis  is  exceedingly  rare.  The  minute  veins  are 
doubtless  the  great  £\gents  of  cure  in  such  circumstances. 

0.  In  most  cases  of  inflammation  more  or  less  fluid  is  early  effus- 
ed or  extravasated  from  the  capillaries  or  the  exhalants  of  the  part 
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No  sooner  do  the  vessels  beeunie  overloaded  with  blood  than  part 
of  it  either  entire,  or  in  the  form  of  serous  fluid,  i&  separated  from 
the  vessels.  Thus  in  intkmmation  of  tilaraeotous  tissue  blood  or 
serum  may  be  poured  into  its  interstitial  spaces ;  and  ttie  effusion 
of  the  latter  is  one  cause  of  a^dematous  and  anasarcous  infiltration. 
In  inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes  also  we  shall  find  that 
effusion  of  serous  fluid  is  an  early  and  frequent  result. 

When  this  effusion  is  moderate  it  may  be  removed  under  suit- 
able management  by  the  action  of  the  veins  and  lymphatics ;  and 
in  such  circumstances  this  termination  would  still  come  under  the 
head  of  resolution, 

y.  In  general,  howeverj  the  fluid  effused  is  of  a  more  compli- 
cated nature.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  process  of  inflamma- 
tion Is  to  cause  the  vessels  to  secrete  or  exliale,  or  effuse  a  fluid 
which  at  once  contains  coagulable  lymph  and  a  thinner  serum, 
which,  at  a  later  period,  at  least  in  the  filamentous  tissue,  corre^ 
spends  to  seropurulent  or  purulent  fluid.  The  serum  is  not  con- 
verted, as  Cullen  imagined,  into  purulent  matter.  But  the  same 
vessels  whieli,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  process,  secrete  serous  fluid 
containing  lymph,  at  a  more  advanced  period  secrete  purulent  mat- 
ter. This  is  easily  proved  by  tracing  the  progressive  changes  in  a 
large  wound  ;  for  instance  an  amputated  stump,  an  incision  made 
into  an  inflamed  tmelling,  or  an  ineisiun  made  on  purpose  into  the 
soft  parts  of  an  animal.  The  same  general  conclusion  results  also 
from  oba^rving  the  progressive  steps  in  the  human  Wdy  after  a 
seton  has  been  inserted,  or  an  issue  establisiied.  In  the  ease  of  pai't 
of  the  surface  being  destroyed  hy  caustic,  actual  or  potential,  the 
process  may  he  less  distinctly  observed ;  but  it  is  still  nearly  the 
same. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  naturiil  course  of  phenomena  in  inflamma'- 
tion  may  l>c  stated  in  the  following  order.  First,  vessels  dilatetl 
and  distended  with  blood,  which  moves  more  slowly  than  natural. 
Secondly^  the  secretion  or  effusion  from  these  vessels^  or  their  ex- 
halaot  terminations,  of  a  fluid  consisting  of  serum  and  coagulable 
matter,  sometimes  with  extravasation  of  blood.  Thirdit/^  the  se- 
cretion of  purulent  fluid  from  the  same  vessels. 

The  intimate  nature  of  the  ])rocess  by  which  purulent  matter  is 
formed  is  by  no  means  well  known.  The  notion  ot  Cirashuys,  ♦ 
tliat  it  arose  from  a  liquefaction  or  melting  of  the  adipose  tissue, 

•  Be  Sufjpuratione. 
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though  adopted  by  Haller,*  Is  too  ridiculous  to  merit  the  sligbte^t 
attention.  It  k  sufficient  to  remai'k,  that  purulent  matter  is  pre- 
pared by  many  other  dssues  whieti  e4>utain  no  adipose  matter  ;  for 
instance  the  mucouis  and  gerous  membranegs  and  several  of  the 
glandular  organs,  internal  and  external.  The  fallacy  of  the  opi- 
nion of  Cullen,  which  was  derived  from  the  experiments  of  Pringle 
and  of  Gaber,  has  been  already  noticed. 

The  view  of  Hunter  is,  on  the  whole,  more  correct.  In  intlam- 
niation  of  the  filaraentouB  tissue,  where  the  parts^  or  more  accu- 
rately, the  vessels  lose  the  power  of  resolution,  they  begin  to  '*  alter 
their  mode  of  action,  and  continue  changing  till  they  gradually 
form  themselves  to  that  state  which  fits  them"  to  prepare  purulent 
matter.  This  applies,  however,  only  to  the  case  in  which  lymph  Is 
exuded  and  purulent  matter  is  secreted,  simultaueouBly  or  succes- 
sivelyj  or,  io  other  words,  to  the  transition  from  the  adliesive  to  the 
suppurative  stage.  In  certain  circumstances  this  transition  does 
not  take  place,  and  purulent  fluid  may  be  secreted  without  the  pre^ 
vious  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph.  The  first  action  of  the  vessels 
is  then  to  pour  forth  serous  fluid,  and  the  next  is  the  secretion  of 
purulent  matter  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  form*  This  is  well  ex- 
emplified in  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  filamentous  tissue. 

No  doubt  can  be  entertained,  from  the  experiments  of  Brug- 
mann,t  Hunter,!  and  Home, §  and  from  the  daily  phenomena  of 
purulent  collections,  that  suppuration  i&  a  process  analogous  to,  if 
not  the  same  as  secretion.  |] 

This  h  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  mucous  and  serous  mem- 
branes, in  which  purulent  matter  is  formed  without  breach  of  sur- 
facei  and  in  which,  therefore,  its  formation  must  be  ascribed  to  a 
new  action  of  the  vessels.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  from  this 
that  these  vessels  perform,  as  Hunter  imagined,  the  office  of  a  gland. 
This  notion  appears  to  be  adopted  merely  to  render  the  conception 
of  suppuration  more  distinct  than  it  would  be  if  simj>Iy  ascribed  to 
the  action  of  vessels. 

Suppuration  is  the  direct  and  exclusive,  or  the  cone  or  rent  effect 
of  inflammation.  It  is  generally  the  direct  eflect  in  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membranes,  ollen  in  that  of  tlie  serous  membranes, 

•  ElenienUi,  Lib.  u  Beet  4.  f  De  Puogenia,     Bvo.     Gmnmgic,  1701. 

*  Treatise  on  the  Blood,  Inflammiition*  Ac,  Chap.  v. 
§  On  Ihe  Properties  of  Pub,     4 to,     Lont^on,  J  7Ba, 

II  ^'  Thb  Dew  gtructurc  or  dbpLiKJtion  of  vQss3<;]a  I  shall  call  glandular,  and  the  eifect 
Of  pu0  tt  secraiioD.*^    Chap.  r. 
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and  it  is  so  \n  diffuse  mflaramatlon  of  the  filamentous  tissue.  In 
circurascribed  inflainuiation  in  die  filamentous  tissue,  in  infiamma- 
tion  of  tbeskiDj  and  occasionally  in  indaTnTuation  of  the  mTotm  mem- 
branesj  it  is  preceded  by  exudation  of  eoagulable  lymph,  and  is 
either  eon  current  or  successive  to  it 

Suppuration  is  represented  by  Hunter  as  always  preparatory  to 
granulation.  This,  however,  must  be  understood  to  apply  to  sup- 
puration of  cellular  tissue,  and  those  textures  of  which  it  makes 
part  In  mucous  and  serous  membranes  suppuration  may,  and  al- 
most invariably  does,  take  place  without  granulation*  I  shall  af- 
terwards have  occasion  to  mention  another  sort  of  purulent  collec- 
tions, in  which  granulation  never  occurs. 

Suppuration  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  inflammatory 
process  which  it  succeeds,  and  according  to  the  texture  in  wluch  it 
takes  place. 

As  inHarnmation  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  texture  in 
which  it  t^dtes  place,  so  its  effects  ate  different  in  the  different  or- 
ganic textures.  The  purulent  matter  formed  on  the  Bkin  differs 
from  that  which  flows  from  an  abscess  of  the  ceUular  tissue*  That 
secreted  by  mucous  membranes  is  different  from  either ;  and  even 
the  purulent  fluid  of  serous  membranes  possesses  certain  charac- 
ters by  wliieh  a  careful  observer  may  distinguish  it  from  the  same 
fluid  in  other  situations. 

The  BUjjpurating  process  may  be  varied  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  inflammation  by  which  it  is  preceded.  A  sound  principle 
laid  down  by  John  Hunter  was  to  regard  every  form  of  suppura- 
tion as  the  result  of  inflammation.  From  this,  however^  he  depart- 
ed in  his  views  of  the  nature  of  suppurations  of  lymphatic  glands, 
of  diseased  joints,  of  lumbar  abscesses,  and  of  the  cold  or  chronic 
absoesB  in  general.  •     It  is  easy  to  show,  that,  with  the  single  ex- 

*  Many  mdolent  tumours^  nlow  ewfUingn  in  the  joints,  swellings  of  the  lymphatic 
gliLntiii,  tubercle  in  the  lungs,  and  awtflliugs  m  many  parU  of  ibe  !»oiJy,  are  (.HsctiBed 
thickenings,  without  visibje  inflamraation.  And  the  vontt'ntAof  sH^»iiie  kinds  of  c^ncyat* 
«d  ttimotir  i  the  niatter  of  many  scTofulniiA  guppumtiotiH,  mi  in  lymphaLic  glands  ;  the 
fuppiuutitin  of  many  jointa,  vis;,  those  scrofulous  suppumdoiiB  In  Uie  joints  of  the  font 
and  hand,  in  the  knee,  called  white  BwelUnga  ;  in  the  joint  of  the  thig^li,  commonly 
CftUed  liip-caj»e8  ;  ia  the  loin*,  calle<l  tumbtu-  aliscesses  ;  tbt*  discliarge  of  the  ubovo- 
nientioned  tubercles  in  the  1uQ|^,  ua  well  aa  in  many  olher  parts  of  the  body,  are  all 
matter  formed  without  any  previouH  rlBible  in  Inanimation,  and  are  therefore  in  tliia 
one  respect  uU  ver),-  aiDfiilar  to  one  another.  They  come  on  inseiuiibhs  the  firat  symp- 
tom Iwing  commonly  tlie  uwelUng*,  In  coruvequence  of  the  thiLkening,  xvhich  i^  not  the 
aim  with  iDflammution  ;  for  there  the  aen«iition  ii  the  hmt  symptom.'* — 1'reatiiie,  Chap, 
iv.  IV.  p.  3»L 
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ceptioD  of  pulmonary  tubercles,  in  every  one  of  the  instances  which 
he  has  adduced  the  formation  of  fluid  matter,  is  invariably  preceded 
by  inflammation,  that  is,  by  morbid  enlargement  of  the  capillaries 
of  the  aflected  texture. 

In  the  case  of  lymphatic  glands  suppurating,  these  bodies  inva- 
riably enlarge  previously,  and  are  always  the  seat  of  dull  heavy 
pain.  This  enlargement  depends  cither  on  the  vessels  undergoing 
a  slow  process  of  dilatation  and  distension,  or  on  the  formation  of 
tubercles  in  the  substance  of  the  gland. 

The  affections  of  the  knee-joint,  hip-joint,  and  other  articulations, 
have  been  satisfactorily  traced  to  inflammation  cither  of  the  synovial 
apparatus,  or  of  the  cartilages,  or  of  both,  passing  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  capsule,  and  on  the  other  to  ^  the  bones.  During  life  they 
are  painfdl,  generally  swelled  or  enlarged,  and  invariably  hotter 
than  natural.  Dissection  shows  these  parts  to  be  more  or  less, 
sometimes  highly,  vascular. 

The  collections  denominated  lumbar  abscess  depend  either  on 
disease  of  the  vertebree,  generally  of  an  inflammatory  natiu*e,  or 
on  slow  inflammation  of  the  lumbar  cellular  tissue  and  lymphatic 
glands. 

The  circumstance  in  which  Mr  Hunter  trusted,  in  considering  these 
collections  to  be  independent  of  inflammation,  was  the  absence  of  ^ 
pain  as  the  first  sjrmptom.  In  this,  however,  I  believe  that  accu- 
rate observer  was  mistaken.  In  every  one  of  the  cases  of  disease 
to  which  he  refers  as  examples,  more  or  less  pain  is  invariably  felt 
in  the  course,  if  not  from  the  first  date  of  the  complaints.  Two 
circumstances,  indeed,  distinguish  this  sort  of  pain.  It  is  neither 
severe  nor  uninterrupted,  and  may  be  so  moderate  as  not  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  patient,  or  form  a  serious  subject  of  complaint 
But  even  admitting  the  statement  of  Mr  Hunter,  that  the  sensation 
of  pwn  is  not  the  first,  it  is  doubtless  too  limited  a  view  of  the  in- 
flammatory process  to  imagine,  that  this  can  never  exist  unless 
when  the  sensation  of  pain  is  the  first  symptom.  In  some  of  the 
textures,  especially  mucous  membrane,  we  know  that  inflammation 
may  be  established  for  some  time  without  much  attendant  pain. 
In  others,  especially  the  serous  membranes,  inflammation  approaches 
so  slowly  and  imperceptibly,  that  both  lymph  and  purulent  matter 
may  be  effused  before  the  existence  of  the  disease  is  suspected. 

For  these  and  similar  reasons  it  has  become  requisite  to  admit 
the  existence  of  a  slow  insidious  form  of  inflammation  termed  ckremc. 
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Gorrespondiiig  to  the  inflammation  bf/  mngestiou  of  Pare,  Hildaiiu% 
Wiseman,  and  the  older  surgeons,  and  causing  the  cold  ahscesB  to 
which  I  had  occasion  formerly  to  aUude.  But,  with  the  exception 
of  its  being  attended  with  little  or  no  pain,  and  proceeding  much 
more  slow^Iy  than  acute  infemmation,  little  is  known  regarding  the 
anatomical  and  pathological  characters  of  this  form  of  the  process. 
From  several  circumstances  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  capillaries 
begin  to  assume  the  suppurative  action,  at  least  in  filamentous  tis- 
sue, more  readily  than  in  the  case  of  acute  inflammation*  In  other 
parts  chronic  inflammation  may  exist  without  terraioating  in  the 
suppurative  process* 

In  cases  in  which  tlie  acute  seems  to  be  combined  with  the  chronic, 
80  as  to  form  an  intermediate  or  mixed  variety  of  disease,  it  has 
been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  suhacute  inflauimation. 

Under  certain  circumstances  chronic  inflammation  may  terminate 
in  the  acute.  Tims  an  abscess  in  the  cavity  of  a  joint,  cither  by 
distension  or  by  propagation  of  action,  may  induce  inflammation  in 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  and  in  the  skin.  Wlien  a  chronic 
abscess  is  opened,  its  whole  interior  surface  is  attacked  with  acute 
inflammation  ;  and  when  a  Imubar  abscess  is  opened,  or  is  allowed 
to  burst,  the  same  effect  results.  By  carefully  excluding  the  air, 
indeed,  and  healing  up  the  wound  according  to  the  manner  of  Mr 
Abernethy,  the  severity  of  this  inflammation  may  be  much  mitigat- 
ed ;  but  it  always  takes  place,  and  sooner  or  later  becomes  gene- 
ral and  severe.  In  this  sense  only  can  suppuration  be  said  to  cause 
inflauinmtion.  But  the  proper  view  of  the  relation  of  these  two 
processes  is,  that  chronic  inflammation  may  cause  the  acute  form 
by  the  capillaries  assuming  a  new  mode  of  action,  or  by  pro|>agat- 
ing  the  irritation  to  those  of  a  new  texture.  In  circumstances  of 
this  description,  suppuration  is  in  general  without  granulation  or 
attempt  at  repair. 

k  Suppuration  may  be  cither  without  attempt  at  repair,  or  with 
absolute  destruction  of  texture ;  and  it  is  then  distinguished  as  «/- 
ceration^  or  the  formation  of  an  ulcer.  Since  the  time  of  Hunter, 
who  gave  the  first  clear  idea  of  this  process,  ulceration  has  been 
generally  understood  to  consist  in  absorptmi  with  suppuration 
This  notion  is  perhaps  more  hypotlietical  than  the  old  one  of  breach 
of  surface  or  loss  of  substance,  which  simply  expressed  the  fact 
without  reference  to  its  supposed  cause.  But  as  loss  of  substance 
implies  the  absorption  or  resumption  of  part  of  the  animal  texture,. 
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and  as  this  must  be  understood  to  be  effected  by  the  vessels  of  the 
part,  the  chief  objection  with  which  this  opinion  can  be  charged,  is, 
that  not  only  the  lymphatics,  but  the  minute  veins  must  be  con- 
cerned in  the  process  of  resumption. 

I  do  not  propose  here  to  consider  all  the  various  forms  of  ulce- 
ration, or  the  cu*cumstances  under  which  it  may  take  place.  But 
I  shall  mention  a  few  by  way  of  example. 

Ulceration  occurs  in  the  skin  in  consequence  of  inflammation 
y     from  injury,  as  wound,  tear,  burn,  &c.,  death  of  a  part  occasioned 
either  by  mortification,  or  by  the  cautery,  actual  or  potential,  or  the 
application  of  a  morbid  poison. 

Ulceration  occurs  in  the  mucous  membranes  under  the  same 
^'   circumstances  as  in  the  skin,  and  also  after  spontaneous  inflamma- 
tion, that  is,  inflammation  coming  on  without  manifest  cause. 

Ulceration  occurs  in  the  cellular  tissue  in  consequence  of  the 
^    pressure  and  progressive  advancement  of  a  large  abscess,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  as  bullets,  sword-points, 
pins,  &C. ;  or  the  sharp  end  of  a  bone. 

Ulceration  is  not  common  in  serous  membranes.  In  these,  how- 
ever, it  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  continued  pressure  of 
large  collections  of  matter.  This  is  seen  in  empyema  and  collec- 
tions of  purulent  matter  in  the  peritonaeum. 

Ulceration  occurs  in  bone  either  spontaneously,  or  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  death  of  part  of  it  The  former  is  seen  in  caries, 
the  latter  in  necrosis  and  exfoliation. 

Ulceration  occurs  in  cartilage  in  consequence  of  inflammation, 
t^  This  is  seen  in  diseases  of  the  knee-joint  and  hip-joint 

In  all  cases  of  ulceration,  the  capillaries  of  the  parts  are  larger 
and  more  numerous  than  natural,  and  certainly  contain  more  blood 
than  in  the  state  of  health.  This  is  seen  very  well  in  the  case  of 
ulcers  of  the  cornea,  which  are  invariably  surrounded  by  an  annu- 
lar net-work  of  small  vessels,  which  in  the  sound  state  of  that  tex- 
ture are  invisible.  In  the  skin  it  is  very  well  established  by  inci- 
sions made  in  the  treatment  of  boil  and  carbuncle.  In  both  cases, 
if  the  incision  be  carried  through  either  tumour,  much  more  blood 
^  is  discharged  from  the  point  where  ulceration  is  established  than  at 
any  other  part  The  same  fact  is  demonstrated  by  the  appearance 
of  ulcerated  patches  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

In  the  process  of  ulceration  it  is  generally  possible  to  trace  a 
final  intention  or  definite  purpose,  after  the  accomplishment  of 
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which  it  ceases  spontaneously.  It  takes  place  under  circumstances 
in  which  it  is  requisite  to  remove  some  part  of  a  texture  which  is 
either  unsound,  or  has  become  foreign  to  the  system,  as  in  the  case 
of  dead  bones,  mollified  sloughs,  or  to  prot^ure  an  outlet  for  some 
morbid  fluid,  as  is  seen  in  deep  purulent  eullectiuns,  or  to  expel  a 
foreign  body  from  a  situation  in  which  its  presence  is  injurious. 
Hence  it  has  been  justly  remarked  by  Hunter,  that  every  process 
of  ulceration  Is  preceded  by  adhesive  inflammation  at  one  ur  more 
points,  sometimes  round  the  whole  line  along  which  the  ulcerating 
process  takes  place.  The  object  of  this  is  to  prevent  hemorrhage 
by  the  closure  of  vessels,  and  to  prevent  the  difl'u^ion  of  purulent 
fluid  in  situations  where  its  presence  would  be  injurious.  In  se- 
veral situations,  however,  it  fails  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

When  the  ulcerative  process  has  effected  the  object  for  which  it 
was  commenced,  a  new  mode  of  action  takes  place.  The  vessels 
begin  to  deposit  lymph  in  rounded  masses,  which  become  vascular, 
and  all  the  phenomena  of  granulation  succeed.  In  such  circum- 
stances, are  we  to  suppose  that  the  absorbing  process  has  given  way 
to  that  of  deposition, — the  action  of  veins  and  lymphatics  to  that 
of  njinute  arteries  ? 

In  certain  situations,  this  process  of  deposition  may  be  observed 
going  on  in  one  part  of  a  sore,  while  that  of  removal,  destruction, 
or  al)sorption  is  proceeding  in  another.  Thus  in  an  eschar  occa- 
sioned by  a  burn,  or  by  Ciiutery,  actual  or  potential,  while  the  pro- 
cess of  ulceration  is  detaching  tlie  margin  of  the  slough,  a  crop  of 
granulations  may  be  observed  rising  with  equal  rapidity  and  stea- 
diness, and  pusHng  ofl",  as  it  were,  the  dead  substance.  The  phe- 
noniena  of  these  and  similar  processes  present  objections  to  the 
theory  of  Hunter. 

£.  Softening  (Maladsmtis  ;  J^naUaxis  ;  Sphacelism  us  ;)  or  pre* 
ternatural  diminution  of  consistence,  is  an  cfi'cct  of  inflaratnation, 
which  in  diflerent  tissues  is  liable  to  ensue.  The  tissues  in  which 
it  is  most  frequent  are  the  brain,  spinal  chord  or  nerves,  the  lungs, 
the  uterus,  and  the  bones.  It  consists  in  the  more  or  less  com- 
plete separation  of  the  component  atoms  of  these  tissues,  whether 
fibrous,  globular,  or  amorphous,  by  the  destruction  or  dissolution 
of  thdr  filamentous  tissue,  and  occasionally,  if  not  constantly,  with 
the  substitution  of  serous,  sero-albuminous,  sero-sanguiue,  or  sero- 
purulent  fluid.  The  characteristic  organization  of  the  tissue  is,  in- 
deed, more  or  leas  comidetely  destroyed-     Its  elasticity  and  te- 
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nacity  are  destroyed;  and  it  is  rendertxl  lacerable.  In  certain 
tissues,  especially  that  of  the  lungs,  and  perhaps  that  of  ttie  brain 
oocaaionally,  softening  is  analogous  to  mortification  of  other  tissues. 
In  the  brain,  however,  it  is  most  usually  analogous  to  suppuration*^ 

One  variety  of  softening  is  often  observed  in  [mrta  or  new  struc- 
tures, originally  hard,  and  consists  not  so  much  in  the  process  now 
mentioned,  as  in  the  slow  solution  or  liquefaction  of  the  tissue  or 
subbtance,  partly  by  disruption  of  its  particles,  jmrtly  by  death  of 
their  individual  atoms,  with  the  admixture  of  blood,  serous  orsero* 
purulent  fluid.  This  softening,  which  takes  place  in  encysted  tu- 
niourss,  tyromatous  or  scirrhous  tubercles,  and  in  most  of  the  ad- 
ventitious tissues,  is  a  spurious  variety  of  suppuration. 

^.  Induration  (  Scleroma^  V  e r  h  a  r  t  u  n  g),  or  preternatural  firm- 
ness, is  a  usual  concomitiint  and  effect  of  the  process  of  inflamma- 
tion. The  process  rarely,  indeed,  exists  for  a  few  hours  or  days 
in  any  tissue  without  rendering  it  considerably  harder  and  more 
resisting  than  natural*  In  the  external  parts  of  the  body  this  is 
seen  in  inflammation  of  the  skin  and  filamentous  tissue,  in  which 
the  inflamed  parts  arc  much  harder  and  firmer  than  natural ;  and 
every  inflammation  of  the  filamentous  tissue  is  accompanied  with 
hardness  more  or  less  extensive.  This  hardness,  which  is  also  ac- 
companied with  swelling  and  enlargement,  depends  partly  on  the 
excessive  distension  of  vessels  by  blood,  and  partly  on  the  effusion 
of  sero-albuminous  fluid* 

The  latter  circumstance  explains  the  presence  of  induration  aa 
a  consequence  of  the  inflammatory  process.  The  sero-albuminous 
fluid,  though  first,  when  effused,  liquid,  and  homogeneous,  is 
speedily  separated  by  virtue  of  its  property  of  spontaneous  coagu- 
lation into  two  parts,— the  serous,  liquid,  or  non-coaguhible, 
and  the  albuminous,  consistent,  or  coagulable.  The  former  is  the 
cause  of  the  o?dematous  swelling  already  mentioned  as  often  ac- 
companying inflammation,  and,  after  remaining  for  some  time  in 
the  interstices  of  the  filamentous  tissue  of  the  part,  may  be  removed 
by  the  absorlmnt  property  of  the  capillaries  and  minute  veina 
The  latter,  in  the  form  of  minute  amorphous  masses,  disposed  be- 
tween the  filamentous  fibres,  or  the  component  atoms  of  the  tissue, 
augments  its  volume,  and  the  space  which  it  occupies,  agglutinates 
contiguous  parts,  and,  eventually  contracting  and  becoming  con- 
solidated, increases  much  the  natural  consistence  and  density  of  the 
tissue  in  which  it  has  been  deposited*     In  this  manner  induration 
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t-akcs  place  in  the  subcut-aneous  and  interniuscular  cellular  tisdtie 
after  ao  abscess,  in  the  female  breast  or  male  iestiSy  and  the  liver 
of  both  sexes,  after  inflamraation,  and  in  the  imlmanic  tissue  after 
an  attack  of  poripnenioony*  In  the  glands  now^  mentioned^  and 
even  in  the  prostate  gland,  inflammatory  indnration  has  been  re- 
peatedly mistaken  for  scirrhous  induration.  This  error  the  accu- 
nite  patholo^'st  will  avoid.  Inflammatory  induration  occasionally 
disappears,  and  is  never  attended  with  acute  pain.  Scirrhous  in- 
duration never  disiipfiears,  but  proceeds  to  disorgauii^lng  softening, 
and  atomieal  mortitication,  and  is  always  attended  with  stinging 
darting  pain,  and  flashes  of  burning  heat 

Along  with  the  state  of  induration,  the  textures  are  often  ren- 
dered brittle  and  lacerable.  This  is  seen  in  the  arteries,  the  ten- 
dons, and  the  bones. 

?j.  Gangrene  or  Mortification.  Tlris  is  much  le^s  frequent  than 
has  been  supposed.  It  may  occur  in  the  skin,  in  mucous  mem- 
branes, in  fibrous  structures,  especially  tendons,  in  bone,  in  carti- 
lage, and  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  In  drj*  gangrene,  {neero- 
m,  ustilar/o^  mal  des  ardms^)  which  is  the  most  perfect  specimen  of 
the  death  of  parts.  It  affects  skin^  cellular  membrane,  muscle, 
tendon,  ligament,  artery,  vein,  periosteum,  bone,  and  cartilage  in- 
discriminately and  generally.  Its  anatomical  character  consists  in 
coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels,  always  the  capillary,  some- 
times the  larger  branches.  But  whether  this  he  the  cause  or  the 
eflect  of  the  death  of  the  parts  is  uncertain.  A  fact  formerly  men- 
tioned regarding  the  influence  of  ossification  of  the  arteries  in  pro- 
ducing gangrene  of  the  toes,  feet,  and  legs  in  old  persons  would 
seem  to  show  that  it  is  tiie  cause.  The  phenomena  of  the  dry  gan- 
grene, or  that  produced  by  spurred  rye  and  bad  food,  on  the  other 
hand,  might  favour  the  notion,  that  coagulation  of  blood  is  the  ef- 
fect. The  gangrene  produced  by  tight  Hgature,  and  in  the  case  of 
tumours,  may  he  referred  to  either  head, 

6.  Fever,  In  this  disease,  wdiatever  be  its  form,  intermittent, 
remittent,  or  continued,  the  capillary  vessels  are  the  principal  seat 
of  disorder-  Nor  is  the  affection  confined  to  the  capillaries  of  one 
region,  of  one  organ,  or  of  one  tissue.  The  seat  of  fever  is  to  be 
Bought  neither  in  the  capillaries  of  the  brain  and  spinal  chord,  nor 
in  those  of  the  lungs,  nor  in  those  of  the  alimentary  canal,  but  it 
b  diffused  over  the  minute  ramifying  communications  of  the  aortic 
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ad  venous  branches  in  whatever  part  of  the  body  these  communi- 
atioos  are  found-  To  establish  the  truth  of  this  statement,  it  is 
reqiiimte  merely  to  consider  the  phenomena  of  fever  in  the  living 
body,  and  its  traces  and  effects  tn  the  dead 

a,  I  presume  that  the  affection  of  the  capillary  system  of  the 
brain,  both  cranial  and  vertebral,  is  too  generally  admitted  to  re* 
quire  being  formally  demonstrated.  In  point  of  fact,  the  pain  of 
the  head  in  the  beginning  of  all  fevers,  the  derangement  of  thought 
during  their  progress,  and  the  tendency  to  stupor,  and  absolute 
coma  towards  tlie  conclusion,  are  sufficient  alone  to  prove  disorder 
of  the  cerebral  capillaries.  But  when  blood  or  serous  iluid  is  found 
effused  into  the  ventricles,  when  the  vessels  of  the  brain  are  found 
txu-gid,  distended  with  blood,  and  more  numerous  than  natural,  it 
is  impossible  to  resist  the  inference  as  to  the  overloaded  state  of  the 
cerebral  capillaries  duj'ing  life,  I  ara  aware  that  cases  of  fever  are 
sometimes  adduced,  in  which  neither  pain  of  the  bead  nor  deranged 
thought  are  observed-  I  ciin  only  say,  that*  among  a  very  great 
number  of  cases  which  I  have  observed^  though  in  a  few  the  pa- 
tient did  not  complain  of  headach,  it  was  always  possible  to  recog- 
nize more  or  less  derangement  of  thought. 

In  all  cases,  pain  is  felt  when  the  patient  coughs  or  stoops,  or 
when  the  head  is  slightly  shaken,  and  when  no  pain  is  said  to  be 
felt,  It  indicates  that  the  stage  of  natural  sensation  is  passed,  and 
that  he  complains  not,  because  he  does  not  feeh 

In  ague,  the  oppression  of  the  cerebral  capillaries  may  be  so 
great  as  to  constitute  inflammation  {Siriasis  JEgt/ptiaca^)  or  phre- 
nitic  ague,  or  in  various  degrees  the  sleepy  quotidian,  the  sleepy, 
lethargic,  hemiplegicj  carotic,  and  ajK>plectic  tertian,  and  the  co- 
matose quartan  of  practical  authors,  (Werlhof,  Torti,  Lautter, 
Morton,  Sydenham,  &c. ;)  the  same  disease  which  has  been  named 
by  Lancisi,  Baglivi,  and  Morgagui,  epidemic  apoplexy.  {Apo* 
pUxia  febricosa,  Ca  rus  Jl'dricosus. ) 

The  disorder  of  the  capillaries  of  the  spinal  chord  ia  indicated 
by  pain  and  weight  in  various  parts  of  the  column,  by  the  derange- 
ment in  the  muscular  motions,  especially  local  palsy,  t\  f/.  of  the 
arms,  legs,  &c  by  the  tetanic  spasms  and  convulsions  taking  place 
in  many  fevers.  After  death,  much  serous  fluid  Hows  from  the 
theca ;  the  vessels  of  the  chord  are  distended  and  jiumerous ;  in 
all  instances,  serous  fluid  is  effiised,  and  sometimes  pure  blood  is- 
sues from  its  capillaries. 
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IS.  That  the  capillary  system  of  the  lungis  is  overloaded  and  op- 
pressed in  all  fevers,  is  one  of  the  most  certain  points  in  pathology. 
During  the  ague  fit,  the  respiratiou  is  invariably  quicker  than  na- 
tural, sometimes  to  the  amount  of  thirty  or  thirty-six  in  the  minute; 
the  patient  e-omplaina  of  a  sense  of  weiglit  in  the  breast,  cannot 
breathe  fully,  pants,  and  has  frequent  cough.  In  continued  fever, 
the  respiratiou  is  invariably  tjuicker  and  more  laborious  than  na- 
tural, a  deep  breath  cannot  be  drawn  easily,  and  more  or  less  sense 
of  oppression  and  weight  is  felt  I  have  found  the  respiration  in 
continued  fever  so  quick  as  thirt)'*sL\  in  the  minute,  while,  in  or- 
dinary  cases,  tlie  application  of  the  stethoscope  indicates  an  embar- 
rassed state  of  the  circulation  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries.  In 
persons  predisposed,  expectoration  streaked  with  hlood^  (hmmoptoe,) 
is  not  un frequent  during  contiimed  fever. 

The  same  conclusion  is  clearly  establislicd  by  examination  of  the 
lungs  of  persons  cut  off  either  by  intermittent  or  by  continueil  fe- 
ver.  In  many  instances  of  the  former  it  induces  bronchial  inflam- 
mation, or  proceeds  to  actual  peripneumony  or  pleurisy,  constitut- 
ing the  catarrhal,  pneumonic,  or  pleuritic  tertian  respectively. 
(Werlhof,  Torli,  Lancisi,  &a)  In  the  latter,  the  bronchial  mu- 
cous Tnembrane  is  always  more  or  less  red,  sometimes  crimson  or 
purple,  or  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  rough,  and  much  thickened  ; 
the  submucous  tissue  is  brown  and  loaded  with  serous  fluid ;  and 
the  minute  vessels  are  much  distended  with  dark-coloured  blood* 
The  bronchial  tubes  are  very  commonly,  in  fatal  cases,  perfectly 
filled  with  thick  viscid  mucus,  which  adheres  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  bronchial  membrane.  The  serous  surface  of  the  organ  is 
generally  livid  or  marbled  from  this  cause ;  but  the  pleura  itself 
is  not  much  changed,  save  from  bloody  scrum  discharged  into  its 
cavity.  The  lungs  in  totality  are  generally  dense,  and  firmer  than 
in  the  natural  state* 

These  changes  arise  from  the  minute  ramifying  vessels  at  the 
termination  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  origins  of  the  pulmo- 
nary veins  being  unusually  loaded  with  blood.  As  ttiey  are  more 
80  than  can  be  readily  aflected  by  the  ordinary  quantity  of  air  ad- 
missible in  such  a  state,  imperfect  respiration  and  undue  change  of 
venous  blood  contributes  powerfully  to  the  bad  symptoms  and  the 
tm&voiu'able  germination  of  the  disease.  In  such  a  state  of  tlie 
organs  of  respiration  the  bronchial  arteries  are  less  able  to  coun- 
teract the  bad  effects  of  imperfectl)-  res^pired  blood,  in  so  far  as  they 
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receive  from  the  aorta»  blood  which  has  not  been  sufEciently  arte- 
rialized, 

y,  Ici  the  capillary  system  of  the  chvlopoietie  and  awutaDt  chylo* 
poietic  viscera  traces  of  the  same  condition  may  be  recognized,  both 
from  the  symptoms  during  life  and  the  appearances  after  death. 
In  these  organs  two  capillary  By  stems  may  be  distinguished,  a  pri* 
mary  and  a  secondary  one.  The  primary  is  that  which  consists  of 
the  ultimate  divisions  of  the  splenic,  gastric,  and  duodenal  arteriee, 
and  of  the  superior  and  inferior  mesenteric  arteries,  and  their  cor- 
responding veins,  which  afterwards  terminate  in  the  splenic  and 
superior  and  inferior  mesenteric  veins.  The  secondary  capillary 
system  is  that  which  results  from  the  union  of  the  minute  extremi- 
ties of  the  portal  vein,  and  of  the  hepatic  artery  with  those  of  the 
vetUB  €av4B  hepaticw. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  proofs  of  the  loaded  state  of 
the  capillary  sjstem  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  is  sufficient  to 
remind  the  student  that  the  furred  or  brown  tongue,  the  thirst,  the 
sense  of  internal  heat,  the  loatMng,  squeamishness,  and  sometimes 
acknesBy  with  weight,  oppression,  and  tenderness  of  the  epigastric 
region,  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  morbid  state  of  the  capillaries 
of  the  (Bsophagus,  stomach,  and  duodenum  ;  while  the  a)nstipa- 
tion  of  the  bowels  at  the  commencement,  insensibility  to  cathartic 
medicine  throughout,  and  occasional  looseness  at  the  conclusion, 
indicate  the  deranged  condition  of  tho«e  of  the  intestines.  After 
death  the  minute  vessels  of  the  whole  of  these  parts  are  found  much 
distended  with  blood,  generally  dark-coloured.  (Hamilton,  Mills, 
Bateman,  Pcrcival,  &a) 

In  one  form  of  fever,  the  abdominal  or  intestinal  typhus,  the  ileum 
and  its  mucous  follicles,  are  very  much  affected.  The  follicles  be- 
come enlarged,  elevated,  and  prominent,  and  swelled  in  consequence 
of  their  proper  tissue  being  attacked,  and  perhaps  their  secreting 
pores  being  obstructed.  The  apices  become  dead,  and  are  thrown  off 
in  the  form  of  sloughs ;  and  in  their  place  are  left  small  ulcers,  which 
in  no  long  time  enlarge,  «?pread,  and  increase  in  depth.  These 
changes  may  take  place  either  in  the  isolated  follicles  or  in  the  ag- 
gregated patches,  or  in  both  orders  of  glands.  They  shall  be  con- 
sidered more  fully  under  the  proper  head. 

In  certain  forms  of  fever  there  are  pain,  distension,  and  uneasy 
sensations  in  the  right  iliac  region ;  and  when  percussion  is  em- 
ployed, the  sound  emitted  is  dull,  while  a  peculiar  croaking  noise 
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\s  heard,  and  a  gurgling  movement  is  felt  beneath  the  fingers,  as  if 
produced  by  air  and  liquid  moving  within  the  intesti ne.  These  symp- 
toms continue  the  greater  part  of  the  duration  of  the  fever ;  and 
though  they  are  abated  by  local  depletion,  by  means  of  leeches  and 
the  use  of  laxative  medicines,  they  do  not  disappear  until  the  fever 
itself  either  abaters  or  altogether  retires, 

Tlie  portal  vein  constitutes^  among  the  vessels  of  the  digestive 
organs,  a  secondary  capillary  system,  in  which  the  blood  is  not  leas 
accumulated  than  in  the  primary  one.  It  may  be  thought,  that,  as 
the  blood  is  accumulated  in  the  first,  it  ought  not  so  readily  to  find 
its  way  into  the  trunk,  branches,  and  ramifications  of  the  second- 
But  this  objection  will  vanish,  when  it  is  remembered  that  at  the 
same  time  both  the  primary  and  the  secondary  system  of  capillaries 
become  overloaded.  This  state  of  the  capillaries  of  the  portal  and 
hepatic  system  is  established  by  the  appearance  of  the  liver  in  per- 
sons cut  off  by  fever. 

The  spleen  may  suffer  so  much  from  this  capillary  distension  as 
to  resemble  a  mass  of  clotted  blood  without  trace  of  organization. 

This  morbid  and  extraordinary  distension  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  capillary  systems  of  the  chylopoietic  organs,  though  dis- 
tinct enough  in  tlie  fevers  of  temperate  countries,  is  most  conspicu- 
ously demonstrated  in  the  agues  and  remittents  of  warm  climates, 
and  especially  in  the  severe  and  exquisite  form  termed  t/eUow  fever. 
In  the  fonner  great  sickness  and  epigastric  tenderness^  with  more 
or  less  vomiting,  are  frequent,  and  in  the  latter  constant  symptoms. 
The  vomiting,  nevertheless,  is  not  bilious,  as  has  been  too  generally 
imagined.  It  is  at  the  commencement  always  a  watery  fluid,  evi- 
dently derived  from  the  capillaries  of  the  gastric,  and  perhaps  the 
duodenal  mucous  membrane.  (Dr  John  Hunter,  Jackson,  &c) 
After  some  time  it  begins  to  be  mixed  with  bile,  expressed  in  all 
pro  ba  hi  lit}'  from  the  gall-bladder  by  the  pressure  of  the  stomach  in 
the  act  of  vomiting,  A  much  more  uniform  occurrence,  however, 
if  the  disease  does  not  subside  spontaneously,  or  is  checked  by  art, 
is  the  gradual  admixture  of  blood  somewhat  darkened  with  the  wa- 
tery fluid.  This  blood  issues  from  the  capillaries  of  tlie  gastric  and 
intestinal  tissues  by  a  proce^is  analogous  to  exhalation  in  the  sound 
state,  but  differing  in  so  far  as  in  the  capillmes,  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds, a  degree  of  disorganization  has  taken  place.  As  the  blood 
escapes  into  the  cavity  of  the  ciinal  originally  not  highly  scarlet*  it 
is  rapidly  blackened  by  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  sulphu- 
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retted  hydrogen  gases,  at  all  times  present  in  greater  or  less  quan- 
tity. This  bloody  exudation  is  at  first  scanty,  but  gradually  in- 
reases  as  the  disease  goes  on,  until  it  constitutes  the  greater  part 
of  what  is  discharged  both  by  vomiting  and  by  stool.  In  the  for- 
mer case  it  forms  the  black  vomit,  (votmto  prietOy)  or  coffee-ground 
matter,  so  frequent  in  fatal  case^  of  remittent  or  yellow  fever.  In 
the  latter  it  forms  the  dark,  tarry,  or  treacle-like  stools  mentioned 
by  practical  authors  in  the  same  disease,  (Jackson,  Hunter,  Phy- 
sic, Cathrallj  Bancroft,  &c*) 

The  description  now  given  is  general,  and  applies  to  this  capil- 
lary disorganization,  as  it  takes  place  both  in  bad  agues  and  remit- 
tents, and  in  yellow  fever.  lu  the  former  it  is  less  frequent,  but 
nevertheless  takes  place  sufficiently  often.  In  the  latter  it  is  seen 
in  its  most  estquisite  form,  and  is  almost  invariable  in  fatal  cases* 
Its  origin  and  formation  have  been  traced  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  by  repeated  dissections. 

The  idea  of  black  vomit  being  morbid  or  vitiated  bile  deserves 
no  attention.  In  some  instances  of  severe  yellow  fever  a  dark-co- 
loured fluid  of  the  same  physical  characters  as  those  found  in  the 
intestinal  tube,  may  be  traced  coming  down  the  biliary  and  hepatic 
duct  frora  the  port  biliarii  This,  however,  instead  of  being  bile,  ia 
blood  which  has  oozed  from  the  hepatic  capillaries  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  from  the  intestinal  ones. 

5.  The  capillaries  of  the  urinary  system  are  much  affected  dur- 
ing fever.  Both  in  interraittents  and  in  continued  fevers  bloody 
urine  has  been  discharged, 

f.  In  the  same  manner  the  capillaries  of  the  muscles,  of  the  fila- 
mentous tissue,  and  of  the  skin  are  morbidly  distended.  One  of 
the  most  common  symptoms  of  fever  is  pain,  soreness,  and  a  sense 
of  bruising  in  the  muscular  parts  and  limbs  in  general.  In  fatal 
case^  when  these  parts  are  examined  by  incision,  unusual  vascular 
distension  and  extravjisation  of  blood  are  frequently  seen.  The 
livid  spots  and  patches,  {molopes  ;  vibices  ;  ecchf/momata)  are  proofs 
of  the  same  state  of  the  capillaries  of  the  filamentous  tissue,  as  pe- 
techial eruptions  denote  this  in  the  skin. 

In  short,  there  is  scarcely  a  texture  or  organ  of  the  animal  body, 
the  capillaries  of  which  are  not  disordered  in  the  different  forms  of 
fever ;  and  this  disorder,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  capilla- 
ries of  a  single  organ,  is  extended  throughout  the  capillary  system 
at  large. 
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It  is  doubtless  true  that  in  individual  cases  this  disorder  may  be 
greater  and  more  distinct  in  one  set  of  capillaries  than  in  another. 
In  one  set  of  patients  the  capillaries  of  the  brain  may  appear  to  be 
most  disordered ;  iu  another  those  of  the  lungs ;  in  a  third  thoe© 
of  the  intestinal  c-aual ;  and  io  a  fourth  those  of  the  urinary  organs. 
It  is  always  found,  however,  in  such  cases,  that  the  affection  of  one 
organ  does  not  entirely  exclude  that  of  another ;  and  while  the  ca- 
pillaries of  the  one  are  very  much  affected,  though  those  of  the 
others  are  less  so,  they  are  by  no  means  in  the  healthy  state.  In 
all  cases  of  severe  and  exquisite  fever,  whether  intermittent,  re- 
mittent, or  continued,  the  capillaries  of  the  brain,  of  the  lungs  and 
heart,  of  the  chylopoietic  organs^  of  the  urinary  organs,  of  the 
muscles,  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  of  the  skin,  are  affected  nearly 
in  the  same  degree.     (Macartney,  Cooke,  &e.) 

^.  An  important  question  is  to  asccjtain  the  precise  nature  of  this 
affection.  The  dissections  of  Pringle,  Home,  Ploucquet,  Mills^ 
&c.  as  to  the  brain,  those  of  Schenck,  Morgagni,  Lientaud,  Sar- 
coni,  and  others,  as  to  the  thoracic  organs,  and  those  of  Lientaud, 
Petit  and  Serrcs,  Broussais,  Lerminier  and  Andral^  Louis,  Cho- 
racl,  and  Bright,  as  to  the  intestinal  canal,  might  favour  the 
supposition  that  the  morbid  process  of  fever  consists  in  inflam- 
mation. Against  this  conclusion,  however,  various  fiicts  and 
arguments  may  be  adduced.  Is/,  In  fatal  cases  of  fever  unequi- 
vocal traces  of  ioflammation  are  not  uniformly  or  invariably  found. 
The  proportion  in  which  these  marks,  as  albuminous  etfusiou,  sup* 
puration,  ulceration,  kc.  are  observed,  is  small  compared  with  the 
number  in  wliich  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  capillaries,  and  more 
or  leas  disorganization  of  these  vessels  are  observed,  2d,  In  cases 
of  pure,  genuine,  and  unmixed  inflammation  of  the  internal  or- 
gans, whether  spontaneous  or  from  injury,  the  concomitant  sjmp- 
toms,  though  febrile,  are  totally  different  from  tlioso  which  distin- 
guish either  intermittent  or  continued  fever.  3(^,  The  inarka  or 
effects  of  inflammation  wMcli  are  found  in  the  bodies  of  persons 
cut  off  by  fever  are  accidental  complications,  and  may  almost  in- 
variably  be  traced  to  inflammatory  reaction  supervening  on  the  fe- 
brile process,  in  consequence  either  of  the  physical  peculiarities  of 
the  individual,  the  local  weakness  of  the  parts,  or  the  influence  of 
external  morbific  causes.  4,th,  Inflammation  is  a  local  action  con^ 
fined  to  the  capillaries  of  one  tissue,  or  at  most  of  one  organ  and 
contiguous  tissues ;  aud  while  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
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organ  may  be  completely  iropaircd,  those  of  others  remain  un- 
altered* la  fever,  on  the  contrary,  the  ciipillarles  of  all  the  tiis&ues 
and  of  every  orgaQ  are  affected  ;  and  while  do  individual  organ  is 
much  affected  at  the  corameDcement,  every  organ  sufferis  a  little  in 
the  general  disorder  of  the  capillary  system.  6thf  Inflamnaation 
gives  rise  to  albuminous  exudation^  suppuration,  ulceration,  and  in 
certain  parts  to  serous  or  sero-purulent  effusion.  In  fever  the 
morbid  state  of  the  capillaries  terminates  in  complete  destruction 
or  disorganization  of  their  organic  extremitiea,  and  the  consequent 
oozing  of  blood  from  the  surface  of  the  several  membranes  and  or- 
gans. 

In  conclusion,  though  it  may  be  regarded  m  established,  that 
during  the  morbid  process  of  fever  the  whole  capillary  system  is 
unduly  distended  and  loaded  with  an  inordinate  quantity  of  blood, 
which  really  moves  more  slowly  and  imperfectly  than  during  health, 
we  have  no  facts  which  enable  us  to  determine  what  induces  this 
peculiar  and  exc^sive  accumulation.  Mucli  has  been  lately  said 
of  congesdoOj  and  especially  venous  congestion*  The  state  of  the 
capillary  system  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe  is  that  of  con- 
gestion or  accumulation  ;  and  so  far  the  hypothesis  of  cxtngestion 
is  intelligible.  Of  the  existence  of  venous  congestion,  however, 
unless  as  an  effect  of  that  in  the  capillary  vessels,  there  h  neither 
proof  nor  probability.  It  is  not  a  primary  hut  a  secondary,  or 
rather  remote  consequence,     (Marsh.) 

n.  Changes  in  the  blood  in  Fever.  {Hmmatopathia.)  An- 
other question  belonging  to  a  different  head,  nevertheless,  in  tliis 
place  may  deserve  some  consideration  in  explaining  this  uni- 
versal affection  of  the  vascular  system.  This  is  the  state  of  the 
blood  itiself,  and  to  w^hat  extent  and  in  what  manner  it  influences 
the  formation  of  these  phenomena  of  deranged  action  in  the  vascu- 
lar system.  Though  this  has  been  already  in  part  noticed  under 
the  head  of  the  blood,  yet  it  may  render  the  pathological  views 
on  fever  more  complete  and  more  intelligible  to  advert  shortly  to 
certain  facts  on  the  subject  in  this  place,  and  the  necessary  infe- 
rences from  these  facts. 

All  observers  agree  in  representing  the  blood  to  be  more  or  less 
changed  in  its  properties  and  constitution  in  the  different  varieties  of 
fever,  whether  intcnnittent^  remittent,  or  continued.  To  the  princi- 
pal views  of  the  old  pathologists  it  is  unnecessary  to  advert  But  by 
all  observers  during  the  18  th  century,  when  it  was  supposed  import- 
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ant  lo  attend  much  to  the  state  of  the  blood  and  its  appearances,  it 
is  comrnonly  described  as  disaolv  ed,  and  deficient  in_erasis. 

What  this  dissolved  state  consists  in  we  are  not  informed  ;  neither 
do  we  at  present  possess  means  of  knowing.  In  many  of  the  con- 
tinental schools,  however,  the  term  di/scrasia  of  the  blood  has  been 
and  is  now  employed  to  express  a  morbid  state  of  that  fluid. 

The  fallowing  facts,  which  I  have  repeatedly  observed  in  conti- 
nued fever,  appear  to  me  deserving  attention. 

If  a  person  attaclced  with  fever  (si/nochus  or  typhus^)  be  blooded 
at  the  commencement  of  the  attack  or  within  three  or  four  days  there- 
from ,^the  blood  coagulates  very  much  in  the  usual  time,  and,  with 
a  moderately  firm  coagulnm,  shows  an  average  proportion  of  serum. 
If  in  a  person  labouring  under  fever  blood  he  drawn  about  six  or 
seven  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  symptoms,  it  coagulates 
more  slowly,  and  less  perfectly.  The  coagulum  is  loose  and  soft, 
and  the  quantity  of  serum  small.  If  blood  be  drawn  at  a  period 
still  later  in  the  diseasCj  the  coagulum  is  yet  more  loose  and  soft, 
and  the  serum  still  smaller  in  quantity.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
of  fever  at  this  stage,  the  serum  sometimes  does  not  exceed  one 
drachm,  or  at  most  two,  and  in  some  cases  no  scrum  at  all  is  sepa- 
rated. At  the  same  time,  the  coagulum  is  soft,  flaccid,  tremidous, 
and  when  divided,  evidently  consists  of  the  coagulum,  properly  so 
calleil,  and  the  serum  Involved  and  retained  within  the  clot.  This 
I  have  seen  so  often,  and  after  trials  made  with  attentive  observa- 
tion of  tlie  fact,  that  I  cannot  doubt  its  accuracy  as  a  general  fact. 

The  conclusion  wliich  I  conceive  naturally  flows  from  the  facts 
now  stated,  is,  that  in  fever  the  coagulating  power  of  the  blood  is 
progressively  impaired  in  the  course  of  the  diseasCj  and  it  may  in 
extreme  cases  be  altogether  gone.  The  quantity  of  serum  produc- 
ed is  in  general  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  coagulating  power.  If 
the  blood  coagulates  vigorously  and  energetically,  the  serum  is  ex- 
pressed from  tt  in  large  quantity.  If  tlie  serum  is  separated  in 
small  quantity,  it  shows  not  that  little  serum  is  in  the  blood,  but 
that  the  coagidating  power  being  impaired  and  w^eakened,  it  does 
not  force  the  serum  out  of  the  fibrin  in  due  fjuantity.  When  no 
serum  appears  at  all,  it  shows  that  the  coagulating  power  is  so  far 
destroyed,  that  it  is  unable  to  separate  the  blood  into  clot  and 
serum. 

That  this  loss  of  coagulating  power  in  t!ie  blood  takes  place  in 
fever,  and  increases  gradually  as  the  disease  advances,  is  rendered 
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certain,  not  only  by  the  facts  now  statedj  but  by  the  condition  of 
the  blood  found  in  the  vessels  after  death.  That  fluid  is  then 
found  filling  tlie  arteries,  as  well  as  the  veins,  not  scarlet,  but 
of  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  viscid,  gruraous,  and  very  imperfectly 
coagulated. 

There  appear,  therefore,  here,  two  remarkable  circumstances ; 
one,  the  diminution  or  loss  of  coagulating  power ;  the  other  the  di- 
minution or  loss  of  arterial izat ion. 

What  is  the  cause  of  these  changes  ?  It  is  reasonable  to  think 
that  for  this  cause  we  ought  to  look  chiefly  in  the  lungs.  The 
lungs,  I  have  already  observed,  are  in  all  cases  of  fever  more  or 
less  disordered,  their  vessels  are  congested  and  oppressed ;  their  ac- 
tion is  imp^iired  ;  and  there  is  proof  of  great  derangement  in  the 
action  of  tlie  broncliial  membrane,  imperfect  admission  of  air  to 
the  bronchial  tubes  and  their  membrane,  and,  accordingly,  inade- 
quate arteriali^ation,  or  it  may  be  the  lowest  possible  degree  of 
that  function.  These  may  be  regarded  as  matters  of  fact,  capable 
of  demonstration.  Does  this  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  then,  begin 
in  the  lungs,  or  in  some  other  jtart,  or  set  of  vessels  ?  When  we 
consider  the  large  extent  of  the  bronchial  membrane,  the  fact  that 
upon  it  are  ramified  the  capillary  divisions  of  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery and  veins ;  the  fact  that  through  these  vessels  passes  the  whole 
blood  of  tlie  body,  and  the  further  fact  of  the  manifest  disorder  of 
the  whole  blood  of  the  system  in  fever,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
conclusion,  that  it  must  be  chiefly,  perhaps  solely,  on  the  blood  of 
the  lungs,  that  the  cause  of  fever  begins  to  display  its  primary  and 
initial  operation. 

On  the  nature  of  this  cause  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  with  con- 

^fidence  or  certainty*  But  if  tlie  general  opinion,  that  it  is  a  poi- 
son diflFused  through  the  air,  be  well  founded,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  at  least  some  traces  of  its  mode  of  ojjeratiou.  Whether 
that  poison  be  extricated  in  the  form  of  a  vapour  or  exhalation 

I  from  the  surface  of  tlie  earth,  and  is  telluric  in  origin  j  or  is  elimi- 
nated from  vegetable  matters  in  certain  circumstances  of  decay  or 
change;  or  from  vegetable  and  animal  matters  conjoined;  or  is 

.given  ofl"  as  a  subtile  effluvium  from  the  bodies  of  living  human 
beings,  in  circumstances  unfavourable  to  ventilation  and  the  healthy 
performance  of  the  functions;  or  is  the  result  of  some  unknown  and 

.  unappreciable  state  of  the  atmosphere  ; — it  must  equally  be  inhaled 

[with  the  air  in  inspiration,  and  thus  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
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blocxl  of  the  Itjnga  in  successive  acts  of  the  function  of  resi)iration. 
If  it  be  so  mixed,  it  must  be  circulated  with  the  circulating  bloody 
and  in  this  manner  distributed  through  the  whole  vascular  sjetem 
to  every  organ  of  the  body.  lu  doing  so^  however,  this  poisonous 
material  must  have  so  altered  tbe  blood  in  the  lungs,  as  to  produce 
in  that  blood  and  in  these  organs  a  more  decided  effect  than  else- 
where. The  shock  first  inflicted  on  the  blood  in  these  organs  ap- 
pears, it  IS  natural  to  tliink,  the  gi-eat  cause  of  the  loss  of  coagu- 
lating power  and  the  impaired  artenalization.  We  know  that  one 
of  the  great  uses  of  the  lung  next  to,  or  along  with  the  arteriali- 
2ation  of  the  blood,  is  to  maintain  the  coagulating  power,  and  to 
restore  it  when  impaired.  It  is,  therefore,  natural  to  infer,  that 
when  the  coagulating  power  is  diminished,  it  depends  on  some  im- 
pediment to  the  function  of  respiration^  and  that  when  the  function 
of  respiration  is  imperfectly  performed,  that  should  ev  ince  its  effects 
in  a  diminished  proportion  of  coagulating  power. 

If  these  views  be  well  founded,  it  follows,  that,  when  the  blood 
thus  altered  is  circulated,  however  imperfectlyj  it  must  operate 
h artfully  on  the  organs  to  which  it  is  transmitted.  It  must  act,  in 
truth,  as  a  poison  ;  and  many  of  the  phenomena  of  fever  arc  similar, 
certainly,  to  the  effects  of  poison,  especially  a  poison  at  first  irritant, 
and  then  sedative  and  narcotic.  This  appears  to  be  the  mode  in 
which,  towards  tlie  latter  stage  of  fever,  its  cause  acts  on  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow. 

7,  IJemarrhofje,  In  all  cases  of  Hemorrhage,  whether  by  rup- 
ture or  by  exhalation,  the  capillaries  are  unusually  loaded  with 
blood.  This  is  established  by  the  appearance  of  the  brain  in  apo- 
plexy, of  the  lung  in  hemoptifsis^  (pulmonary  apoplexy  of  Laennec,) 
pneumonorrhagla  of  Frank  and  Latour,  of  the  prostate  gland  in 
chronic  enlargement,  (Home,)  and  the  stiteof  the  mucous  surfoces 
ID  general  In  the  two  first  cases,  especially  in  that  of  the  lungs, 
the  pulmonic  capillaries  are  hirge,  numerous,  and  distended  with 
blood,  the  pulmonic  tissue  more  or  less  injected  and  (irm,  and  blood  i 
is  fou  nd  oozing  from  the  su  rface  of  the  bronchial  mem  bran  e.  (  S  tar k 
and  I^eunec.)  With  this,  however,  is  conjoined  a  triable  or  la- 
cerable  and  imbrowned  state  of  the  bronchial  membrane  and  pul- 
monic tissue. 

8,  £xces8  of  NutriHoji.  (Hf/pertTophia.)  Hypertrophic  aug- 
mentatiOD.  That  every  unusual  increase  in  the  size  of  jiarts  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the  capillaries  is  well  established  by 
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the  phenomeDa  of  morbid  enlargements  and  preternatural  growths. 
Eyery  instance  of  unusual  or  anormal  size  is  of  three  kinds. 

a.  A  texture  or  organ  becomes  enlarged  in  consequence  of  a 
uniform  increase  of  its  proper  organic  substance.  Thus  the  heart 
becomes  thicker,  firmer,  and  larger  in  all  its  dimensions.  Its  mus- 
cular substance,  and  perhaps  the  intermuscular  filamentous  tissue, 
are  actually  augmented.  They  are  redder,  firmer,  and  contain 
more  blood  than  natural ;  and  their  blood-vessels  are  increased  in 
mze  and  number.  The  bladder  in  like  manner  imdergoes  the  same 
change;  and  in  its  thickened  and  indurated  tissue  also  dissection 
shows  a  more  copious  supply  of  blood,  and  a  more  abundant  distri- 
bution of  vessels  than  in  the  natural  state. 

Of  this  preternatural  increase  of  bulk  and  density  the  capillaries 
of  the  organs  are  the  sole  agents.  In  some  instances  this  hyper- 
trophy appears  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  chronic  process  of  inflam- 
mation. This  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  liver,  the  testicle, 
the  prostate  gland,  the  female  breast,  and  even  the  heart 

(L  Any  individual  texture  may  undergo  a  preternatural  or  anor- 
mal enlargement  by  local  deposition  of  matter  similar  to  itself. 
Thus  a  bone  may  become  enlarged,  as  in  exostosis ;  a  gland  may 
become  enlarged,  as  in  various  instances  the  testicle  and  the  female 
breast  do.  That  the  skin  is  liable  to  a  particular  species  of  hyper- 
trophic augmentation  is  well  ascertained  from  cases  given  by  many 
authors,  but  especially  from  one  recorded  by  Mr  John  Bell.*  In 
mucous  membrane,  lymphatic  gland,  and  secreting  glands,  similar 
local  augmentations  take  place. 

7.  In  any  tissue  or  organ  a  deposition  of  new  matter  altogether 
foreign  to  that  tissue  may  take  place.  This  new  matter  may  be 
dther  similar  to  that  of  some  natural  tissue  of  the  animal  body ; 
for  example,  it  may  be  serous  membrane,  or  bone,  or  cartilage ; 
or  of  a  nature  entirely  dissimilar,  and  never  seen  unless  in  the  mor- 
bid state ;  for  instance,  the  several  varieties  of  tubercular  deposi- 
tion of  scirrhous  deposition,  of  fungoid  deposition,  and  several  of 
the  forms  of  sarcoma  enumerated  by  Mr  Abernethy. 

In  whatever  mode  these  new  productions  vary  in  intimate  struc- 
ture, all  agree  in  being  connected  with  more  or  less  augmented 
development  of  the  capillary  system.  In  many  the  growth,  if  not 
the  origin,  can  be  traced  to  the  increased  number,  or  at  least  enr 
larged  size,  of  the  capillary  arteries.     In  most  of  these  tumours 

•  Principles  of  Surgery,  Vol  IIL  Discourse  ii  Case  of  Eleanor  Fitzgerald. 
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the  vessels  are  large,  numerous,  and  well  filled  with  blood ;  and  if 
divided  in  the  living  body  they  are  tlie  source  of  abundant  hemor- 
rhage* In  mme  instances  these  vesseU  penetrate  from  the  adjoin- 
ing  tissue  all  round  the  tumour  in  the  form  of  numerous  minute 
arteries,  which  afterwards  are  ramitied  in  the  tumour.  In  others, 
which  are  perhaps  more  numerousj  they  enter  at  one  point  in  the 
shape  of  three  or  four  large  trunks,  which  are  afterwards  divided 
in  the  substance  of  tlxe  growth. 

As  these  new  or  foreign  growths,  therefore,  are  known  to  abound 
in  capillaries,  it  is  inferred,  that,  if  this  abundance  of  vessels  be  not 
the  direct  cause,  they  furnish  the  materials  of  growth.  The  diffi- 
culty in  the  theory  of  their  formation  is  to  ascertain  the  circum- 
stances which  first  determine  this  local  development  of  the  capillary 
system.  In  some  instances  it  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  mechani- 
cal injury,  (John  Bell  and  Abernettiy.)  After  a  bruise,  for  exam- 
ple, blood  and  lymph  being  poured  ibrtli,  instead  of  being  ahsorbed, 
become  penetrated  with  vessels,  which  conversely  arc  gtiraulated 
by  the  presence  of  this  substance  to  convey  more  blood,  and  thus 
enlarge  in  size.  In  others  this  local  capillary  development  com- 
mences without  obvious  cause.  Upon  the  whole,  the  growth  of 
tumours  is  to  he  viewed  as  the  result  of  an  aberration  or  anormal 
action  of  the  usual  nutritive  process  to  which  the  capillary  vessels 
are  subservient.* 

The  theory  of  tumours  or  morbid  growths  depending  on  inor- 
dinate local  development  of  the  capillary  system  was  understood 
by  Valsalva,  Morgagni,  Pohl,  and  others,  but  was  first  fully  illus- 
trated by  John  Bel!  and  Mr  Abernethy,t  and  afterwards  by  Sir 
Everard  Home  and  Mr  Macilwain. 

•  "  As  wounded  parU  are  beaked  liy  adlieaion^  sn  are  dilated  or  ttralncc)  parts  by  in*- 
creased  nulrilion.^^"  Tumour  and  various  modifi cations  of  dlaease  follow  from  th» 
tame  law  of  vaacular  action  and  nutrition  which  maintaiiicd  fiealtb.  If  each  lodivi* 
dual  veftseU  whether  artciy  or  vein,  have  its  coats  thickened  by  diktatimi  or 
laceratioci,  tbc  some  must  be  presumed  of  each  minnter  vessel  in  the  dibtended  wotnbi 
of  each  leaser  vein  and  petty  arlcry  in  a  piece  of  distended  fikiDj  orinadibeasedgland* 
The  Gnlargement,  then,  of  each  blood-veiwel  by  deposition  of  nutritious  matter  along 
iu  aides  makes  not  a  mere  distension  of  ve»cK  but  a  solid  and  permanent  bulk.  The 
more  vessels  arc  enioiged  consistently  with  their  healthy  actioni  the  more  particlics  am 
they  able  to  secrete  ;  whence  the  increment  of  tumours  is  perpetTially  accelerating 
unlen  when  opposed  by  peculiar  causae**— The  Principles  of  Surgery,  by  John  Bell, 
Sttigeon.     Vol  lih  Discourse  ii 

f  An  Attempt  to  form  n  Classification  of  Tumours  according  to  their  Anatomical 
Structure,  by  John  Abemethy.     London,  181 1, 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

ERECTILE  TISSUE, — (  J^cisa  Erifjentia^ —  Vascula  EreeHlia^ — 
Tissu  Erectile. 

Section  I. 

The  peculiar  arrangemeat  of  vessels  constituting  the  erectile 
tissue  was  very  early  aoticipated  by  our  couutrymau  Williain 
Cowper,  who  states,  that  he  deraonstrated  the  direct  comraunication 
of  arterial  and  venous  canals,  not  only  in  the  lungs,  but  in  the 
spleen  and  penis,  **  in  which,"  says  he,  **  I  have  found  these  com- 
munications more  open  than  in  other  parts."* 

The  system  of  capillary  arteries  and  veins  does  not  present  the 
same  arrangenient  in  all  situations  or  in  all  the  tissues  of  the  human 
body*  Among  the  terminations  of  arteries  enumerated  by  Ilaller, 
one  which  he  referred  to  the  head  of  exhalants  was  tliat  of  a  red 
artery  or  arteries  pouring  their  blood  into  the  Bpongy  or  cellular 
structure  of  the  cavernous  bodies  of  the  nipple,  the  clitoris,  and 
the  penisj  that  of  the  wattles  of  the  turkey,  and  tlic  comb  of  the 
cock*t  His  detailed  examination  of  these  parts  shows,  that,  with  a 
correct  knowledge  of  their  anatomical  structorc,  he  had  not  a  very 
distinct  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  their  vesels  are  dis- 
^^m     posed. 

^f  Bichat  remarked  that  tlie  spleen  and  the  cavernous  body  of  the 
^  penis,  instead  of  presenting,  as  the  serous  surfaces,  a  vascular  or 
capillary  net-work,  (rejteau  vascu/aire^)  in  which  the  blood  oscillates 
in  different  directions  according  to  the  impulae  w^iich  it  receives, 
exhibit  only  spong)^  or  lamellar  tissues,  still  little  known  in  their 
(  structure,  in  which  the  blood  appears  often  to  i^tjignate  instead  of 

moving.  As  this  peculiar  structure  was  known  in  the  cavernous 
body  to  be  the  seat  of  a  motion  long  known  by  the  name  of  erec-^ 
1^  tion^  MM.  Dupuytren  and  liicherand  distinguished  this  arrange- 
^H  ment  of  arteries  and  veins  as  a  peculiar  tissue,  under  tlie  name  of 
^^  erectile^— a.  distinction  which,  though  partly  understood  before, 
•^  nas  only  now  been  admitted  as  well-founded  in  the  writings  of 

I  anatomical  authors.     According  to  the  arrangements  of  M.  Bee- 

I  lard,  this  tissue  comprehends  not  only  the  structure  of  the  ca- 

^^  •  Philoflophkal  Transaction*,  VoL  XX III.  No.  285»  p.  1386.     170^. 

^H         t  Elemcnto,  Lib,  il  tect  L  sect.  24.  III.  p.  102. 
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Temoiis  body,  but  that  of  the  spongy  siib&tance,  (corpus  gjwnffta*''* 
sumt)  which  encloses  the  urethra,  and  forms  its  two  extremities, 
the  bulb  and  gland,  the  clitoris^  the  iit/mphm^  and  the  nipple  of  the 
female,  the  structure  of  the  spleen  lu  both  sexe^,  and  even  that 
of  the  lips,*  Sonae  arc  disposed  to  add  the  structure  of  the  irUj 
and  the  peculiar  plexiform  network  of  vessels  in  the  vagina  of  the 
female. 

It  is  somewhat  iinfortimate  that  the  researches  of  anatomists  on 
tfaifi  erectile  tissue  have  been  restricted  chiefly  to  the  spongy  body 
of  the  urethra  and  the  cavernous  body  of  the  penis ;  and  it  is  ra- 
ther by  analogy  than  very  direct  proofs  that  similarity  of  structin-e 
between  them  and  the  other  parts  referred  to  the  same  head  is 
maintained.  I  sliall  state  here  what  la  most  satisfactorily  known 
on  the  subject. 

The  cavernous  body  of  the  urethra,  or  what  is  now  termed  Its 
spmiffy  hoclyi]  is  represented  by  Hallcr  to  consist  of  fibres  and 
plates  i^mng  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  containing  membrane^ 
and  mutually  interlacing,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  communicating 
cellsjj  into  wliich  the  proper  urethral  arteries  pour  their  blood  di- 
rectly during  the  state  of  erection.§ 

The  cavernous  body  of  the  penis  is  in  like  manner  represented 
to  be  a  port  of  a  spongy  nature^  or  to  consist  of  innumerable  sacs 
or  cells  separated  by  plates  and  fibres,  which,  at  the  moment  of 
erection,  are  dbtended  with  blood  poured  from  the  arteries,  and 
which  was  afterwards  removed  by  some  absorbing  power  of  the 
veins. 

This  opinion,  which  was  that  of  many  subsequent  anatomisU, 
even  Bichat  himself,  1|  was  derived  apparently  from  the  iiicility  with 
which  the  blood  so  depo&ited  escapes,  not,  as  it  was  believed,  from 
didded  vessels,  but  from  areolm,  or  interlaminar  spaces.  It  ap- 
pears,  however,  to  liave  been  at  variance  with  what  had  been  an- 
ciently taught  by  Vesalius,  Ingrassias,  and  Malpigbi,  and  more 
poaitively  stated  regarding  these  vessels  by  Hunter ;  and  modern 

•  Additionfl  i  rAnatoniie  Gcncralc  de  Xav.  Bichat,  par  P.  A.  Beclaid,  p.  118, 
f  Haller  appliea  the  name  of  aittrtyQfUS  body  not  only  to  the  structure  of  the  penii, 
but  to  that  of  the  urethra.— Klein,  Lih.  xxvii  Sect.  \. 
X  Elemcnta  Phjffiologiie,  Lib,  xxriL  Beet  1,  §  33. 

I  "  Sed  et  in  pene,  «i  in  clitoridc,  et  m  papilla  manunne,  d  id  coDo  gulli  mdid, 
nimiB  tnnnilctftum  est,  verum  singuinQm  elfhndij^  ncquo  imqunm  ejui  color  totiia  do  lis 
partibuB  eTUietcil,  quK  ab  effu*o  moguine  turgere  solent,"— Ekmenta,  lib,  xxvii,  sect: 
3,  %  10, 

II  &7it^m«  Abaarbant,  %  3,  f»,  508. 
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wdbes  bafe  Bhown  it  la  be  qompletel;  erroiieou&  Cuvier  and 
Ribes  in  France,  Mascagni,  Paul  Famesc,  Moreschi  in  Italy,  and 
Tiedemann  in  Germany,  have  shown  that  there  are  no  cells  or 
spongiform  stmcture  in  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  cavernous  body. 

The  first  correct  ^  iew  of  the  structure  of  parts  of  this  de^ription 
in  the  human  subject  was  given  by  lifaacagni  in  his  account  of  the 
arterial  and  venous  communicatiuns  in  the  Spongj  Body  of  the 
Urethra.  In  1787  be  announced  in  his  work  on  the  Lymphatics, 
that  the  parts  called  cavernous  bodies,  both  in  the  fjenis  and  in  the 
cUtcrhy  were  simply  fasciculi,  or  accumulations  of  arterial  and  ve- 
nous vessels  without  interruption  of  canal ;  but  that  between  the 
arteries  and  veins  of  the  spongy  bodies  a  dilated  cavjty  or  minute 
cell  was  interposed.  In  1795  repeated  minute  injections  led  him 
to  doubt  the  existence  of  this  sort  of  cell ;  and  about  the  close  of 
1805  lie  publicly  demonstrated  the  feet,  that  many  veins  of  con^- 
derable  calibre  collected  in  the  manner  of  a  plexus,  with  corre- 
sponding arteries,  but  small  and  less  numerous,  really  form  the 
out(3*  and  inner  membranes  of  tlia  urethra,  the  whole  of  the  glans 
penisy  and  the  whole  substance  of  the  spongy  body.  In  each  of 
these  parts,  and  also  in  the  spongy  structure  inclosing  the  orifice 
of  the  vagina,  he  ascertained  by  repeated  injections  that  there  are 
no  cells,  as  was  imagined,  and  that  the  arteries,  reflected,  as  it 
were,  give  origin  to  numerous  veins,*  which,  forming  an  intimate 
plexiform  net^work,  constitute  the  whole  glans,  and  the  entire  vascu- 
lar body  which  suiTounds  the  urethra  and  the  entrance  of  the  vagina. 
In  the  cavernous  bodies  of  the  penis  and  clitoris  he  Imd  not  suf- 
ficient facts  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  the  same  structure,  as  he 
had  never  succeeded  in  injecting  these  parts  so  completely  as  the 
fflans  and  the  8pong>'  part  of  the  urethra,  EventuaUy,  however,  he 
succeeded,  especially  in  cMldren,  in  injecting  fully  these  cavcrnoaxa 
bodies  of  the  penis  and  clitoris.  He  found  in  their  interior  nothing  but 
fa^cicuii  of  veins,  with  correspondiug  arteries,  though  rather  smaller. 
He  inferred,  therefore,  that  these  vessels,  collected  and  ramified  in 
various  directions,  constitute  a  vascular  texture  capable  of  eximnd- 
ing  and  shrinking,  according  to  the  quantity  of  blood  conveyed  to  itf 

•  "  Le  arterie  vi  s  ritorc0no,  et  datino  origine  alle  vene^  e  quette  formaiio  in  segijJto 
Alcuai  pteifi,  i  quail  accumulali  in  traria  oioniera,  instittiiacono  tutto  tl  glj&nde,  e  tatla 
qu«Ua  maBsa  TESColiirct  che  tj-ovoiii  uitonio  al'  can  ale  delV  ureCro,  e  all^  ingrceno  dolln 
vagina/*  Prodrdmo  della  OnLsde  Anot4>mk  di  Paolo  Hascagtu.  Folio,  Fir«aco»  1819, 
Capitol  o,  11.  p.  61. 

t  Prodromo  del  PhoIo  Mascagni,  hco  citato,  p*  61. 
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The  general  accuracy  of  this  description  has  been  sioce  confirmed 
by  the  researches  of  Paul  Farne8e  and  Moreschi.  The  latter  espe- 
cially has  shown,  1^^,  That  the  glans  consists  of  arteries  and  a  very 
great  Dumber  of  minute  veiDB,  which  pour  their  blood  into  the  cu- 
taneous dorsal  vein  ^  2df  That  the  urethra^  and  especially  its  poste- 
rior part,  may  in  like  manner  he  shown  to  consist  of  numerous 
minute  veins,  whicfi  terminate  in  a  posterior  branch  of  the  dorsal 
vein,  and  communicate  with  the  veins  of  the  hulbous  portion  of  the 
urethra ;  and  3^,  That  in  the  cavernous  bodies,  though  also  re- 
ceiving blood- vesselsj  these  are  much  less  nnmerousjand  are  chiefly 
derived  from  the  urethral  ve&icls.* 

The  same  arrangement  was  recognized  by  Cuvier  in  the  penis  of 
the  elephant,  and  by  Ticdemann  in  that  of  the  horse. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  facts  collected  by  different  anatomists  on 
this  subject  furnish  the  following  results. 

If  the  arteries,  on  the  one  hand,  be  injected,  they  are  found  to 
terminate  in  very  fine  ramifications,  the  dis]>osifcion  of  winch  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  In  other  parts,  Ifj  on  the  other,  the  veins  be 
injected,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  two  following  circumstances. 
Ist^  That  tliey  are  much  dilated  at  their  origin,  that  is,  that  the 
venous  radicidtE  are  really  more  dilated  than  might  be  anticipated 
from  the  other  characters  of  these  vessels,  2*/,  That  the  tubular 
dilatations  to  which  they  are  accessory,  form  very  numerous  inos- 
culations or  anastomoses,  precisely  as  the  capillary  system  of  which 
they  conatitute  a  part.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  to  give 
these  vessels  the  appearance  of  being  penetrated  with  sieve-like 
openings,  which  makes  them  resemble  areola^^  or  inLerlaminar  spaces 
mutually  communicating.  As  the  whole  difference,  therefore,  be* 
tween  the  capillary  vessels  of  this  and  other  parts  of  the  human 
frame,  consists  in  the  minute  veins  {radkidm  vatosce)  being  dilated 
or  distended  in  a  peculiar  manner,  il.  Beclard  concludes,  that  the 
erectile  tissue  of  the  cavernous  body  consists  simply  of  minute  ar- 
teries and  dilatable  veins  interwoven  in  the  manner  of  capillary 
nets.  Thejje  distended  venous  cavities  are  indeed  so  remote  from 
being  cells,  that  they  arc  truly  continuous  with  veins,  the  inner 
membrane  of  wliich  may  be  easily  recognised  among  tbem^f 

•  Commentariun]  de  Urctlirae  CorpoH*  OlandLsque  Struttura  dto  Idus  Difcembrii 
101 0  deCectA  Aleiandri  Moreschi,  Eq.  Coron.  Furre©  in  Ticinenfti  primuiDi  turn  Bo- 
fumieiifli  ArchigymnoBio^  Anatomca  Profedeoiiai     Mediulaiii,  t8J7. 

t  Additions,  p.  119. 
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Duriog  erection  the  blood  accumulates  in  thb  tissue ;  but  tbe 
cause  and  mechanism  of  this  accumulation  are  completely  unknown. 

Since  these  observations  were  made,  M.  MQlIer  of  Berlin  has, 
by  injecting  the  arteries  of  the  penis,  been  enabled  to  give  a  more 
detailed  and  satis£eu;tory  account  still  of  the  peculiar  arrangement 
of  the  erectile  vessels. 

By  injecting  the  principal  artery  of  the  penis  before  its  subdivi- 
sion, and  dividing  longitudinally  one  of  the  corpora  cavernosa ^  the 
ramifications  of  the  nutrient  arteries  are  then  seen  upon  the  inner 
side  of  the  venous  spaces,  the  arteries  becoming  smaller  and  smaller, 
until  they  pass  into  the  capillary  network,  where  their  divisions  can- 
not be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  Besides  these  nutrient  ramified 
arteries,  there  is  seen  on  careful  inspection  another  set  of  arterial 
branches  of  different  size,  form,  and  disposition,  which  are  given 
off  nearly  at  right  angles  from  both  the  larger  and  smaller  trunks. 
These  arterial  processes  are  about  one-hundreth  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, and  one-twelfth  long,  and  are  easily  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 
They  project  into  the  cavities  of  the  spongy  substance,  and  termi- 
nate either  bluntly  or  by  dilated  extremities,  without  undergoing 
any  ramification.  These  short  arterial  processes  are  turned  round 
at  their  extremities  into  a  semicircle  or  more,  and  present  a  spiral 
appearance  like  the  extremity  of  a  screw.  This  disposition  sug- 
gested to  M.  Mtiller  the  name  of  Helicine,  or  spiral  or  screw-like 
arteries;  ( Arteries  Helicince.)* 

The  helicine  arteries  of  the  penis  are  more  easily  seen  in  man 
than  in  any  other  animal  which  Professor  Miiller  has  examined. 
He  has  found  them  in  all  the  animals  in  which  he  has  sought  for 
them  ;  they  are  to  be  seen  at  the  posterior  part  only  of  the  penis 
in  the  stallion,  but  in  the  dog  exist  throughout  the  whole  organ. 

In  man,  the  helicine  twigs  of  the  penal  arteries  sometimes  come 
off  singly,  and  at  other  times  they  form  tufts  or  bunches,  consisting 
of  from  three  to  ten  branches,  and  having  in  general  a  very  short 
common  stem.  The  swelling  at  the  extremity,  when  it  occurs,  is 
gradual,  and  b  greatest  a  little  way  from  the  end.  The  helicine 
branches  given  off  from  large  arteries  are  not  of  a  greater  size  than 
those  coming  from  smaller  ones,  and  even  the  smallest  capillary 
arteries  of  the  profunda  penis^  which  can  be  seen  with  the  help  of 
a  glass  only,  give  off  helicine  twigs  of  tf  much  greater  size  than 
themselves. 

*  Ueber  die  Arteriae  Hellcinie.  |Von  Johann  Dt  Miiller.  Archive  ftir  Anatomie 
und  Phyaologie,  Heft  II.  18S5. 
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Each  lielicine  branch  projecting  into  a  venous  cavity  is  covered 
by  a  thin  membranej  which  Prafeissor  Miiller  regards  as  the  inner 
coat  of  the  dilated  veb,  and  when  there  is  a  tuft  of  heliciiie  twigs, 
the  whole  tuft  is  covered  with  one  envelope  of  a  gauze-like  mem- 
brane. This  covering  h  considerably  thicker  on  the  helicine  arte* 
ries  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  corpus  spomjiosum  urethrtB  than  in 
the  corpus  cavernosttrn  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  is  in  some 
measure  connected  with  the  state  of  repletion  of  the  arteries;  for 
when  tlie  injection  has  run  well,  it  becomes  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  external  covering. 

Professor  Muller  could  not  discover  any  apertures  either  in  the 
sides  or  in  the  ends  of  the  helicine  arteries ;  but  be  seems  to  regard 
it  as  proliable  that  there  are  minute  apertures,  wliich  may  be  of  a 
nature  to  allow  the  passage  of  blood  in  some  states  and  not  iu  otberSp 

The  helicine  arteries  are  not,  as  some  may  suppose,  loops  of  ves- 
sels which  have  been  incompletely  filled,  and  which,  after  making 
a  coil,  pass  into  venous  spaces,  as  E.  H,  Weber  discovered  to  be  the 
case  with  the  arteries  of  the  maternal  portion  of  the  placenta. 
They  are  merely  branches  projecting  from  the  arterial  trunks  con- 
taining blood* 

The  helicine  arteries  are  more  numerous  towards  the  root  than  near 
the  point  of  the  penis.  They  are  observed  in  the  corpus  spongiosum 
ureihriB,  especially  towards  its  bulb,  but  they  arc  not  so  easily  seen 
there  as  in  the  corpora  cavernosa.  They  liave  not  yet  been  observed 
in  the  glans.  Thetr  structure  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  the  animals 
in  which  they  have  been  observed ;  those  of  the  ape  bear  the  near- 
est resemblance  to  those  of  man,  and  in  most  animals  they  are  less 
obvious  than  in  the  human  subject  In  the  horse  and  dog  they 
give  off  small  nutrient  twigs  from  their  sides,  which  render  them 
more  difficult  to  be  seen  in  these  animals  than  in  man. 

It  seems  not  doubtful  tJiat  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  these 
helicine  arteries  is  the  physiological  cause  of  the  phenomena  of 
erection. 

The  spleen,  M.  Beclai'd  thinks,  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  ca- 
remoua  body  both  in  structure  and  phenomena ;  and  he  considers 
it  as  at  once  consisting  of  erectile  tissue,  and  to  be  the  seat  of  a 
species  of  erection  more  or  less  similar  to  that  of  the  cavernous 
body.  This  organ^  he  argues,  becomes  the  occasional  seat  of  a 
motion  of  expansion  and  contraction ;  and  he  adduces  the  three 
following  conditions  in  which  it  takes  place,  Ist^  In  experiments ; 
when  in  a  living  animal  the  course  of  the  blood  in  the  splenic  veins 
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IS  arrested,  the  spleen  swells,  but  returns  to  its  former  dimensions 
as  soon  as  the  circulation  is  restored*  2<f,  In  diseases;  the  parox- 
ysms of  intermittent  fever  are  accompanied  with  obvious  enlarge- 
ment of  this  organ,  which  subsides  at  the  conclusion  of  the  parox- 
ysm. 3d^  It  appears  that  the  same  phenomenon  takes  place  during 
digestion. 

Sir  Everard  Home,  with  the  assistance  of  the  microscopic  in- 
spection of  M.  Bauer,  has  made  many  observations  on  the  struct 
ture  of  this  organ.  But  his  purpose  appears  to  have  been  more 
particularly  directed  to  ascertain  the  phenomena  of  its  function  and 
uses ;  and  I  cannot  discover  that  his  ideas  on  its  intimate  struc- 
ture, and  the  arrangement  of  its  capillary  system,  are  very  precise 
or  divine t 

The  most  distinct  examples,  in  short,  of  erectile  tissue  are  to  he 
found,  according  to  Beclard,  in  the  spong)^  texture  which  surrounds 
the  urethra^  in  the  cavernous  body  of  the  ciitoris^  the  vascular 
structure  of  the  nt/mphw^  and  in  the  nipple  of  the  female*  The 
structure  of  the  lips  in  both  sexes  is  not  unlike.  The  veins  of 
these  parts  may  be  shown  to  be  well-marked  and  largely  dilated  « 
at  their  origin,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  cellular  not- work. 
The  same  disposition  is  observed  in  the  pulp  of  the  fingers.  It  lias 
been  attempted  to  explain  the  motions  of  the  iris  by  supposing  it 
to  be  formed  of  this  erectile  tissue  ;  but  the  justice  of  this  .conjec- 
ture seems  doubtful. 

In  the  tissue  now  described  it  is  manifest  that  tlie  physiologist 
ought  to  place  the  phenomena  of  the  process  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  vitid  turgescence  (turgor  viiaUs)  by  IIebenstreit>*  Reil,t 
Ackerraann4  and  vSchlosser.J  Though  these  authors  suppose  ^ital 
turgescence  in  different  degrees  in  almost  all  tlie  textures  of  the 
animal  Ijody,  their  most  distinct  examples  are  taken  from  tliose 
parts  which  consist  of  erectile  vessels.  After  tlie  explanation  of 
the  anatomical  structiu^e  above  given,  it  is  superfluous  to  seek  for 
any  other  cause  except  the  arrangement  of  the  minute  vesaels^  their 
helicine  termination,  and  the  disposition  of  the  veina 

• 

*  Brevia  Expositio  Doctrinae  Phyaobgica?  do  Turgore  Vitali,  1795,  Ab  Erneato 
Btnjamino  Gottlieb  HebeiiBtreit,  M.D^  &c-,  extat  in  llreTa  SyUogc  Opusciilomm  S4>- 
lect*  Vol  n,  r^pusc.  vL 

t  Arcbiv.  fur  die  Physiologie,  I.  Baiid»  2,  Heft,  S.  172. 

$  Ackermann  Phyaisohe  Ihirstellung  der  Lebenscrnft^  1797.     K  BaBd^  S»  11- 

I  Creorgil  Eiluordi  Scblosser  DiBserUitlo  dcTurgoreVitali  ext,  in  Brera  Sylloge,  Vol. 
VII,  Opusc.  ii. 
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Section  IL 

Little  is  known  regarding  the  peculiar  pathological  states  of  this 
tissue. 

1.  Rupture  of  its  vessels  occasionally  occurs,  but  is  not  attended 
with  peculiar  phenomena,  unless  there  is  an  external  communica- 
tioOj  when  hemorrhage  takes  place. 

2.  It  is  liable  to  a  peculiar  species  of  enlargement  or  swelling, 
in  which  the  parts  are  very  tense,  and  resemble  a  swollen  bladder. 
They  have  an  oedematous  appearance,  yet  it  is  not  cedema*  This 
is  often  »een  in  phimosis  and  paraphimosis,  in  enlargement  of  the 
nymphcB  and  iaina  in  females,  and  in  a  swelling  incident  to  the 
eyelids  after  the  application  of  leeches  in  both  sexes. 

This  swelling,  I  think,  is  most  usually  connected  with  some  mor- 
bid state  of  the  surface  of  the  parts  ;  either  infcimmation,  as  in  go- 
norrhcE^a  and  tcucorTha?a,  or  an  abrasion,  an  ulcer,  or  laceration,  or 
some  similar  lesion. 

3.  Priapism  is  a  morbid  state  of  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  caver- 
nous body.  The  painful  and  anomalous  mode  of  erection  termed 
chordee  appears  to  depend  on  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  corpus  spon- 
ffiosum  being  unduly  irritated  by  tbe  presence  of  the  inflamnna' 
tory  stiaiulus  in  the  urethral  membrane  and  its  submucous  tissuep 
There  is  at  tbe  same  time,  however,  a  spasm  of  tbe  erector  muscle, 
(isckio-cavemosus^)  which,  Ilaller  justly  remarks,  instead  of  erect- 
ing the  penis,  ought  to  depress  it- 

4.  Is  the  erectile  tissue  more  prone  to  hemorrhage  than  others  ? 
Is  this  hemorrhage  more  frequently  venous  tlian  arterial  ?  These 
are  points  on  w^iich  we  have  almost  no  certain  information.  Urethral 
hemorrhage,  wlien  violent  and  copious,  may  depend  on  rupture  of 
the  erectile  tissue  of  the  spong}'  body,  or  those  vessels  of  the  ure- 
thra  which  have  been  well  delineated  by  Mr  Shaw.*  When  it  is 
80  copious  as  to  be  restrained  with  difficulty,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  communication  is  opened  between  the  urethra  and  the 
communicating  veins  of  the  spongy  body. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  tliat  hemorrhage  froui  the  vagina^ 
whether  intentionally  or  accidentally  inHicted,  is  always  most  pro- 
fuse and  copious,  and  difficult  to  be  restrained.  From  this  cause 
Tarious  females  in  this  country  have  died,  before  adequate  means 

*  MediccKCliirurgical  Tmnsoctiona,  Vol  X.  p-  342  mid  ^57* 
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to  suppress  the  hemorrhage  could  be  adopted.  This  is  manifestly 
dependeut  on  the  plexiform  arrangement  of  the  multiplied  venous 
vessels  by  vtrbicb  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane  is  surrounded. 

5.  The  disease  described  by  John  Bell  and  Mr  Freer*  under  the 
name  of  aneurism  hy  anatiomosig]  {aneurysma  per  anastomosin)^ 
termed  by  Meckel  anffiectasiaf  (A/7S/0V  sKraatij  vasorum  dtlatatioj) 
and  by  some  of  the  German  pathologists,  telanffiectasis^  {tmsorum 
uUimarum  distention)  appears  to  be  an  accessory  or  morbid  form  of 
erectile  tissue  occurring  in  parts  naturally  provided  with  simple 
capillary  tissue.  In  some  circumstances  it  is  a  congenital  disease, 
and  appears  at  birth  like  a  mtvus  matemus.  In  its  early  stage  the 
tumour  is  a  mere  pimple,  and  appears  to  consist  of  a  congeries  of 
arteries  and  veins.^  In  this  state  it  is  firm,  and  the  throbbing  is 
indistinct ;  but  as  the  cellular  net^work,  which  ultimately  forms  the 
bulk  of  the  swelling,  is  developed,  it  becomes  more  compressible, 
and  the  pulsation  becomes  more  evident  At  last  it  appears  to 
consist  of  a  cluster  of  sacs  of  a  purple  or  livid  colour,  which  burst 
firom  time  to  time,  and  bleed  profusely.  Anastomotic  aneurism 
may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body  in  which  the  capillary  vessels 
are  numerous.  Mr  Bell  saw  it  in  the  face,  near  the  angle  of  the 
eye.  Mr  Freer  saw  it  within  the  mouth,  between  the  gums  and 
the  cheek.    I  have  seen  it  on  the  skin  of  the  nose  and  on  the  gum. 

In  two  instances  in  which  I  saw  it  on  the  skin  of  the  nose,  the 
body  resembled  a  small  reddish  mark  on  the  skin,  about  the  size 

*  Obflenrations  on  Aneuriflm  and  some  Diseases  of  the  Arterial  System.  By  George 
Freer,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  &c.  Birmingham,  1807,  p. 
34. 

t  The  Principles  of  Sui^ery,  in  Two  Volumes,  &c.  by  John  Bell,  Surgeon,  Discourse 
XT.  p.  456,  VoL  I.  4to  Edition.     1801. 

X  "  The  tumour  is  a  congeries  of  active  vessels ;  and  the  cellular  substance  through 
which  these  vessels  are  expanded  resembles  the  cellular  part  of  the  penis,  the  gills  of 
a  turkey  cock,  or  the  substances  of  the  placenta,  spleen,  or  womb.  It  is  apparently  a 
very  simple  structure  that  enables  those  parts,  (the  womb,  the  penis,  the  spleen,)  to 
perform  their  functions  ;  and  it  is  a  very  slight  change  of  organization  that  forms  this 
disease.  The  tumour  is  a  congeries  of  small  and  active  arteries,  absorbing  veins,  and 
intermediate  cells.  The  irritated  and  incessant  action  of  the  arteries  fills  the  cells  with 
blood  ;  from  these  cells  it  is  reabsorbed  by  the  veins  ;  the  extremities  of  the  veins 
themselves  perhaps  dilate  into  this  cellular  form.  There  seems  to  be  a  perpetual 
circulation  of  blood  ;  for  there  is  incessant  pulsation.  The  tumour  is  permanent,  but 
its  occasional  variation  of  bulk  is  singular.  It  swells  like  the  penis  in  erection,  or  the 
gills  of  a  turkey-cock  in  a  passion.  It  is  puffed  up  by  exercise,  drinking,  or  emotions 
of  the  mind.  It  is  filled  and  distended  with  blood  upon  any  occasion  which  quickens 
the  circulation,  as  by  venery,  menstruation,  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  heated  rooms, 
or  the  warmth  of  the  bed.*' — Principles  of  Surgery,  p.  457. 
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of  a  split  pea,  without,  elevation^  but  presenting,  when  closely  ex- 
amineil,  a  duster  of  minute  vessels  proccciling  from  a  circumfe- 
rence to  a  point,  in  the  ast4?roid  form.  Jn  both  cases  they  were 
liable  to  t>ecorac  red  and  uneasy  on  exposure  to  cxtenfial  heat, 
during  blushing,  and  on  any  excited  state  of  the  circulation.  When 
pressetU  tlxe  vessels  seemed  to  be  for  one  moment  emptied  and  then 
to  be  immediately  tilled,  giving  the  part  a  deeper  red  colour  than 
Ijefore,  In  the  instance,  in  which  I  saw  the  tumour  on  the  gum, 
(porulis  aneutysmatica,)  the  form  of  the  disease  was  greatly  more 
distinct,  It  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  tumour  of  the  size  of  a 
large  pea,  situated  in  the  gum  of  the  upper  jaw.  It  pulsated 
strongly  and  distinctly,  and  was  the  scat  of  a  disagreeable  sensa- 
tion of  heat  and  throbbing.  When  situate  on  the  mucous  surfaces, 
these  tumours  are  liable  to  attacks  of  hemorrhage ;  and  occasion- 
ally this  accident  takes  [>lace  in  those  of  the  skin. 

When  it  occurs  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  its  covering  is  so 
thin  as  to  appear  destitute  of  the  usual  corion.  The  pulsation  in 
the  tumoiu*  is  increased  by  all  those  causes  which  accelerate  the 
action  of  the  heiirt,* 

The  arterial  disease  found  often  affecting  the  liranches  of  the 
temporal,  posterior  aurab  and  occipital  arteries,  as  described  by 
Mr  Maclure,  Mr  Maclachhm,  llr  Syme,  and  M.  Lallemand,  is 
manifestly  the  same  affection  as  that  already  noticed  under  the 
head  of  arterial  varix  and  cirsoid  aneurism.  The  arteries  are 
dilated,  tortuous,  and  serpentine  ;  the  tunics  of  the  vessels  are  thin, 
flaccid  and  feeble,  and  pulsate  strongly ;  while  occasionally  after 
death  these  vessels  are  observed,  like  veins,  to  have  undergone  the 
suppurative  inflammalion.t 

6.  Ostm- aneurism.  Not  dissimilar  to  the  anastomotic  aneurism 
b  a  species  of  throbbing  tumour  observed  by  Pearson^  aod  fully 
describiid  by  Scarpa-§  In  the  latter  instance  a  pulsating  tumour, 
which  had  gradually  attained  the  size  of  the  tist,  was  formed  in  the 
substance  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  tibia,  beneath  the  periosteum, 
w^hich  had  become  thick  and  fleshy,  and  formed  a  sort  of  contain- 
ing membrane.      Its  inner  surface  was  villous  and  irregularly 

•  Pot  fiirther  UetaiU  on  this  suljject  the  reatltT  mny  consult  Warren  on  Tumoiurs, 
■ection  viii.     Boston^  1837, 

f  Brenchet,  Memoirea  de  rAcademie,  Tome  Jit.  p.  J^L 

X  Medical  Communications,  Vol  I  J.  p.  1^5  and  lOU. 

§  A  Treutisc  on  the  Analumy,  Patliolog3\  and  Surgical  Treatment  of  Aneurian. 
By  Antonio  SeArpa,     Edinburgh,  1808»  Coae  x,  p.  iZ[h 
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spongy,  like  the  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta :  and  wax  injected 
into  the  popliteal  artery  escaped  from  it,  and  was  depositefl  be- 
tween layers  of  coagulated  blood,  which  iniist.  have  proceeded  from 
vessels  opening  on  this  surface.  The  substance  of  the  tibia  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity  was  rough,  corroded,  and  partly  destroyed. 

After  the  lirab  was  removed  the  patient  remained  well  for  five 
years,  when  the  stump,  and  eventually  tlie  whole  thigh,  was  attack- 
ed with  painfid  pulsation.  At  death,  which  soon  took  placi^,  the 
substance  of  the  thigh-bone  was  found  to  be  removed  by  absorption 
from  the  cut  end  to  near  the  neck  ;  and  tlie  periosteum,  which  was 
much  thickcne^l,  was  intersjx^rsed  with  largely  dilated  vessels,  and 
formed  a  sort  of  capsule  or  inclosing  Toembrane  to  the  diseased  parts. 

This  disease  differs  from  anastomotic  aneurism  in  it^  pulsation 
and  distension  being  at  all  times  tbe  same,  and  in  not  presenting 
the  phenomena  of  erection.  Though  it  is  mentioned  in  this  place 
from  its  general  resemblance  to  that  disease,  it  may  be  more  justly 
regarded  as  genuine  aneurism  of  the  capillaries,  or  rather  aneurism 
of  the  arteries  of  bone. 

Morbid  States  of  the  Spleen  as  an  erectile  organ, 

1.  Snffeinng,  The  most  common  morbid  st^ite  of  the  splenic  tissue 
is  that  of  softening.  This  may  be  various  in  degree*  In  the  least 
severe  the  texture  of  the  spleen  is  lacerable ;  and  when  torn,  the 
surfaces  present  a  good  deal  of  the  natural  structure  of  the  organ 
in  the  form  of  fibres  and  vessels,  and  filaments  of  some  firmness. 
In  the  next  stage,  the  softening  is  more  complete  and  the  organ 
may  be  crushed  between  the  fingers.  When  a  stream  of  water  is 
directed  on  the  surface,  it  wjishes  away  much  winc-red-colour- 
ed  fluid,  leaving  shreds  and  filaments.  In  the  third  and  most  com- 
plete degree  of  this  leiiion,  the  spleen  is  converted  into  a  scjft  semi- 
tluid  pulpy  mass,  of  a  dark-red  or  deep  pink  colour,  like  thick  wine- 
lees,  with  nothing  but  a  few  shreds  and  filaments  left 

This  cljange  of  consistence  takes  place  in  ague,  remittent  fever, 
yellow  fever,  typhus,  occasionally  in  puerperal  fever,  and  sometimes 
in  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canaL 

The  nature  and  origin  of  softening  of  the  spleen  is  not  perfect- 
ly known.  If  not  an  effect  of  inflammation,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  one  of  excessive  vascular  distension.  It  is  associated  with  that 
state  in  which  the  internal  vascular  system  in  general,  and  that  of 
the  abdomen  in  particular,  is  for  a  long  time  inordinately  distended. 
Inflammation,  it  must  be  remembered,  has  the  effect  of  destroying 
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the  cohesion  of  tissues,  and  tliereby  causiTig  softening.  It  seems  to 
be  in  fever  a  mortal  lesion. 

2,  Splenia  ;  Splenith ;  TJmla.  The  spleen  appears  to  be  liable  to 
four  forms  of  inflammatory  action;  1^,  proper  inflammation,  ter- 
minating in  resolution  or  suppuration;  2 J,  suppurative  inflamma- 
tion ;  3(/,  simple  enlargement  from  vascular  distension :  and,  4M, 
enlargement,  with  induration  of  its  tissue, 

Simi)le  itiflamraation,  though  not  common,  does  take  place.  In 
two  causes  of  inflamed  spleen  examined  by  Dr  William  Hunter, 
where  the  inflammation  had  advanced  to  suppuration,  the  patients 
could  not  define  accurately  the  seat  of  the  pain,  which  seemed  to 
travel  over  the  general  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  In  another  case, 
in  which  Anthony  de  Haen  found  the  spleen  distended  with  a  large 
quantity  of  thick  wliite  purulent  matter,  the  symptoms  had,  during 
the  inflammatory  stage,  been  ascribed  to  pleurisy. 

Both  Schmidtj  Heusingerj  and  Grottanelli  record,  in  like  man- 
ner^ instances  in  which  suppuration  had  taken  place  in  the  spleen 
without  the  production  of  any  manifest  symptom  or  local  uneasi- 
ness, sufiScient  to  lead  the  circumstance  to  be  suspected,  except  ge- 
neral bad  health  anrl  wasting.  A  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  is 
recorded  by  Dr  Abcrcrombie,  in  which  the  patientj  ^d'ter  slight  ca* 
tarrhal  symptoms,  pined  away  without  distinct  local  uneasiness  for 
ax  montlis,  and  died  wasted  and  weakened,  latterly  with  diarrhoaa 
of  two  days' standing;  and  upon  inspection  the  spleen  contained  se- 
veral ounces  of  purulent  matter.  Similar  instances  of  purulent 
collections  in  the  spleen,  wliere  no  indication  of  previous  disorder 
was  aflTorded,  have  come  under  my  notice  iti  the  course  of  inspect- 
ing bodies  at  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

These  facts  show  clearly  that  suppuration  of  the  spleen  may  take 
place  without  being  attended  with  evident  or  urgent  external  symp- 
toms. In  this  case  it  may  become  a  question  wiicther  the  suppu- 
ration is  the  effect  of  acute  inflammation,  or  rather  of  a  peculiar 
chronic  suppurative  action, — connected  piobably  with  that  conve- 
nient and  illHlefined  abstraction,  the  strumous  diathesis.  It  must 
not  be  imagined,  nevertheless,  that  no  symptoms  are  produced  by 
this  disorder.  There  are  always  wasting  or  pining,  considerable 
weakness,  sometimes  a  thin  unhealthy  look,  sometimes  slight  dys- 
peptic symptoms,  and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  a  sense  of 
uneasy  fulness  deep  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region.  Tlic  most 
perplexing  jmrt  of  the  &emiograidiy  and  symptomatology  is  this,  that 
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these  purulent  collections  cause  almost  no  uneasy  feelings,  till  by 
their  size  they  induce  distension  or  painful  stretching  of  the  organ^ 
or  pressure  or  tension  of  some  of  the  surrounding  parts. 

In  such  circumstances,  it  is  chiefly  by  negative  signs  that  the 
practitioner  can  infer  the  existence  of  disease,  in  the  shape  of  in- 
flammation or  abscess  of  the  spleen  ;  and,  if  he  meets  with  a  case 
in  which  the  patient  pines  away,  without  cough,  expectoration,  ca- 
vernous respiration  in  the  chest,  or  the  signs  of  empyema  in  the 
side,  or  indications  of  enlarged  liver,  or  ulceration  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  he  may  then  infer  the  probable  existence  of 
suppurative  or  other  disorder  of  the  spleen. 

This  disease  is  rare,  and  therefore  not  well  known ;  but  the  prac^ 
titioner  must  not  expect,  like  Pemberton,  never  to  meet  with  it 
Abscess  of  the  spleen  is  sometimes  found  to  be  the  only  morbid 
appearance  in  sundry  cases  of  long  ill  health,  with  wasting  and 
hectic  fever. 

3.  It  is  not  perfectly  ascertained  whether  the  form  of  simple 
enlargement  of  the  spleen,  or  the  enlargement  ¥rith  induration 
ever  proceeds  to  suppuration,  or  whether  suppuration  and  abscess 
of  the  spleen  is  in  certain  circumstances  the  result  of  one  peculiar 
form  of  inflammation.  From  the  testimony  of  Grottanelli  suppu- 
ration of  the  spleen  seems  a  lesion  not  unfrequent  in  Tuscany  and 
other  aguish  districts  in  Italy.  *  M.  Raikem  of  Volterra  records  in 
a  young  book-keeper  of  21,  a  case  of  splenitis  ending  in  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  fetid  purulent  matter,  in  which,  from  the  pro- 
gress of  the  symptoms,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  organ  had 
been  affected  at  first  with  simple  enlargement  from  vascular  dis- 
tension. The  whole  duration  of  the  disease  appears  to  have  been 
rather  more  than  three  months ;  the  acute  symptoms  for  which  the 
patient  was  under  the  care  of  M.  Baikem,  two  months ;  and  the 
tumour  of  the  left  hypochondre,  which  was  at  first  hard  and  re- 
sisting, and  extended  to  the  linea  alba  and  navel,  became  about 
the  sixth  week  soft,  increasing  in  size,  and  afterwards  diminishing 
remarkably. 

Inspection  of  the  body  disclosed  the  following  facts.  The  left 
pleura  contained  more  than  two  pounds  of  citron-yellow  serous 
fluid,  with  albuminous  flakes  floating  in  it  The  pleura  of  that  side 
was  covered  by  a  thin  coating  of  concrete  puriform  matter,  and  was 

•  Ad  Acuta)  et  Chronica  Splenitidis  in  humilibuB  praefiertim  Italiac  locie  conside- 
ratie  eidemque  succedentium  Morbonim  Hiiitoriaa  AnimadveraioneB.  Auctore  Stanis* 
lao  Orottaoelli,  Philosoph.  Med.  et  Chir.  Doctore.     Florentiae,  1821.     8vo. 
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reddish,  and  liad  the  appearance  of  being  slightly  thickened.  The 
corresponding  lung  was  cTcpitaut  and  void  of  tubercles.  Iti5  pleura 
adhered  to  the  costal  pleura  by  means  of  soft  recent  albuminous 
bridles ;  and  the  lobes  were  connected  in  the  .same  manner. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  descending  colon  and  the  large  end  of 
the  stomacli  adhered  closely  to  the  spleen.  This  organ  was  twice 
its  ordinary  size,  and  was  of  a  crimson  red  colour  at  the  margins. 
The  portion  of  tlie  abdominal  peritoneum,  corresponding  to  the 
posterior  splenic  surface,  was  raised  by  a  wliite,  thick,  purulent, 
very  fetid  liquid,  proceeding  from  the  interior  substance  of  the 
spleen,  which  was  hollowed  into  a  large  abscess  with  pumlent-lined 
walls.  The  contents  had  been  effused  between  this  serous  mem- 
brane and  the  adjoining  rauscidar  layer,  the  vertebral  column,  and 
left  kidney,  and  had  extended  to  the  crural  arch.  * 

It  seems  probable  that  this  is  an  example  of  suppuratiye  inflam* 
niation  from  the  commencement. 

In  some  instances  of  suppuration  or  abscess  of  the  spleen,  instead 
of  one  large  abscessj  several  small  ones  are  observed.  These  are 
proliably  of  a  more  chronic  character,  and  perhaps  are  indications 
of  the  strumous  diathesis.  A  case,  in  which,  in  a  young  woman  of 
20j  the  spleen  contained  two  circumscribed  abscesses,  is  given  by 
I)r  Tweedie  in  his  Illustrations  of  Fever.  In  this  case  there  were 
ulcers  in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

Do  these  collections  ever  Jind  their  way  to  the  -surface  by  naeani? 
of  progressive  absorption  ?  Fantoni  give-s  an  instance  of  one  which 
had  opened  at  the  navel  in  a  female,  and  who  recovered  her  Iiealth 
and  afterwards  bore  a  child.  Five  years  afterwards  she  died,  and 
upon  inspecting  the  body  after  death  no  trace  of  spleen  was  found. 

The  following  case  is  given  by  Grottanelli.  A  Franciscan 
monk,  aged  sixty-seven,  a  sufferer  from  ague,  was  attacked,  in  the 
autumn  of  1812,  with  pain  in  the  region  of  the  spleen,  where  was 
a  hard  painful  8\\TUing,  At  tbc  end  of  eighteen  days  the  pain  was 
abated ;  but  there  appeared  in  the  alxloraen,  near  the  linea  alba^  a 
considerable  convex  swelling  with  fluctuation.  Three  days  after, 
under  the  use  of  anodjiie  planters,  an  opening  spontiineously  took 
place ;  and  there  Wcis  discliarged  a  fluid  partaking  of  the  character 
of  steatomatous and  albuminous  matter.  Of  this  forty-eight  ounces 
were  discharged  the  first  day,  and  as  much  on  eacb  of  the  three  fol- 
lowing days.  At  the  end  of  thirty  days  the  patient  was  well ;  the 
spleen  was  a  little  larger  than  natural,  but  without  pain  and  un- 

•  Brt^MJit't,  Reptxtoiie  Ueneriil  dMiintcnaie  et  de  Phvsiulogic,  Tome  viir  p.  115. 
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easiness.     This  person  lived  about  two  years  afterwards.     He  was 
again  attacked  with  ague,  oedema  of  the  feet,  and  died.* 

The  external  opening  is  doubtless  the  most  favourable.  That 
into  the  stomach  or  colon,  when  it  is  followed  by  purulent  vomiting 
or  diarrhcea,  is  next  favourable.  That  through  the  diaphragm  into 
the  pleura  or  lungs  is  much  less  favourable,  and  must  be  considered 
as  peculiarly  dangerous.  And  when  the  outlet  is  made  within  the 
peritoneum,  or  without  that  membrane,  it  is  necessarily  and  very 
speedily  &tal. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention,  nevertheless,  that  Grottanelli  gives 
two  cases,  (IX.  §  53,  §  56^)  in  wliich  he  states  that,  notwithstand- 
ing this  kind  of  outlet  within  the  peritoneum,  recovery  took  place. 
In  the  first,  in  consequence  of  a  kick  on  the  abdomen,  an  abscess 
of  the  spleen  had  burst  into  its  cavity  ;  and  though  the  immediate 
efiects  bore  all  the  characters  of  speedily  approaching  death,  yet, 
after  twenty  hours,  the  patient  began  to  rally,  and  after  voiding 
a  large  quantity  of  urine-like  faeces  for  the  space  of  three  weeks, 
finally  recovered,  and  was  seen  jMjrfectly  well  seven  years  after. 
In  the  second,  the  person  received  a  kick  from  a  horse  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  organ ;  yet,  after  diarrhoea  and  bloody  hy|)ostatic  urine 
lasting  for  many  days,  he  eventually  recovered. 

4.  Simple  or  indolent  eidarffemcnt  from  vascular  distension,  — 
Almost  all  authors  have  noticed  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  super- 
vening either  spontaneously  or  after  ague  and  other  bad  fevers. 
Morgagni  relates  an  instance  in  which  the  spleen  of  a  slender  wo- 
man of  twenty-eight,  who  had  undergone  chronic  fever,  occuj)icd 
the  whole  of  the  left  side  of  the  belly,  and  weighed  eight  pounds 
and  a-half,  without  change  of  its  interior  structure,  but  apparent 
dilatation  of  the  vessels  and  develoj)ment  of  its  lymphatics ;  and 
Pemberton  mentions  one  weighing  three  pounds  two  ounces,  yet 
with  perfectly  natural  structure.  Mr  P^lliot  describes  one  weighing 
eleven  pounds  thirteen  ounces,  with  natural  structure,t  and  liree 
states  it  to  vary  from  one  to  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  after  ague 
and  chronic  diseases  of  the  viscera.  The  natural  weight  of  the 
spleen  is  from  nine  to  fourteen  ounces.  Baillie  remarks,  that  this 
simple  enlargement  with  structure  perfectly  healthy,  hapi)cns  to  the 
spleen  more  commonly  than  to  any  other  organ,  and  regards  it 
rather  as  a  monstrous  growtli  than  as  actual  disease.  It  appears  to 
me  that  tliis  is  correct  only  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  that  simple 

*  Ad  AcuUe  ct  Chronica!  Splcnitidiis  ^c.  Art.  V.  Hist.  XI.,  quoted  by  Raikcni, 
but  carelessly. 

t  Med.  Com.  Vol.  XVII.  p.  407.    Stoll,  Ratio  Med.  i.  ICJ,  *251. 
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Hyjiertrophy  of  the  spleen  with  induration  presents  accaaioually 
a  lingular  mode  of  termination.  When  the  swelling  has  attained 
a  great  size,  the  patient  is  attacked  rather  suddenly  with  symptoms 
of  inflaniniatory  fever  of  considerable  intensity,  accompanied  with 
marked  ilisorder  m  the  circulation  of  the  brain.  The  skin  is  hot,  the 
pulse  quick,  from  100  to  1 10 ;  the  ikce  is  of  a  deep-red  or  brown 
colour ;  the  eyes  arc  sufFiised  and  injected  ;  and  the  patient  com- 
plains of  thirst  and  pain  in  some  part  of  the  head.  The  breathing 
13  also  a  little  hurried  and  oppresaeA  The  symptoms,  in  short, 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  jfhlSitts,  After  this  has  proceeded  for 
one  or  two  days,  delirium  comes  ou^  the  breathing  is  more  oppressed, 
and  the  patient  expires. 

Ujion  inspection  all  the  large  veins  of  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
and  the  sinuses  end  veins  of  the  brain  are  found  filled  with  masses 
of  clotted  blood  mixed  with  lymph  and  purulent  matter.  The  tu* 
nics  of  the  veins,  however,  are  not  thickened,  nor  are  the  lining 
membnuies  roughened. 

This  result  I  have  seen  take  place  in  two  cases,  both  of  which 
were  so  carefully  observed,  that  no  en'or  appears  to  nie  to  have 
been  committed.  Tlie  occurrence  it  is  not  eiisy  to  explain*  All 
that  we  can  do  is  to  note  the  fact,  that  in  such  cases  of  splenic  dis- 
ease, a  severe  legion  is  liable  to  take  place  with  lymphy  and  pur- 
ulent deposits  in  the  venous  blood  of  the  chest,  abdomen,  and  brain.* 

6.  Tubercles  of  the  spleen  or  tyromatous  bodies  are  occ^ionally 
met  wit"h.  The  organ  is  generally  enlarged ;  and  Its  interior  pre- 
sents disseminated  through  it  a  number  of  whitish-gray  or  cream- 
coloured  bodies,  globular  or  spheroidal,  varying  from  the  idze  of 
small  peas  to  that  of  moderate  sized  beans.  Their  substance  is 
very  much  like  that  of  tyruumtous  matter  in  other  [larts  of  the 
body,  that  is,  a  sort  of  albumioous  or  caseous  matter  without  orga- 
nization* The  splenic  tissue  is  at  the  same  time  in  general  a  little 
more  consistent  than  usual- 

An  important  circumstance  to  be  observed  is  tfie  early  jjeriod  at 
which  tubercles  of  the  sjileeu  may  be  generated*  I  have  seen  them 
in  infancy  before  tlie  termination  of  tlie  first  year  of  life.  This  I 
observed  in  the  body  of  an  in  tan  t  in  1832,  who  had  been  cut  off  by 
intestioal  diisorder.  Tubercular  tleposits  were  found  also  in  the 
limga 

•  Ciuie  of  Dbcafte  of  the  Spleeni  in  which  deuUi  took  place  in  €0»se4uoace  of  thii 
praWDCi^  of  punilc?nl  mutti^r  in  tlie  IjIikjcI,  By  David  C'raigje,  M.  I>  ,  t^c,  EtUn.  Mod, 
And  Suripcat  Jmirnal,  Vd.  LX1V\  p.  im. 
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CHAPTER  IX, 

8TBTEM  OF  EXBALANTS,  (  Vosa  exhalantia.) — exhalant  system, — 
{^Systeme  ex/uilaitt,) 

Section  I. 

Ab£  there  such  vessels  as  the  exhalants  described  by  physiolo- 
gical authors  ?  Is  their  existence  proved  by  observation  or  inspec- 
tion ?  If  not,  what  are  the  proofs  from  which  their  existence  has 
been  inferred  ? 

The  existence  of  piinute  arteries,  the  open  extremities  of  which 
are  believed  to  pour  out  various  fluids  in  different  tissues  of  the 
human  body,  has  long  been  a  favourite  speculation  with  physiolo- 
gical anatomists.  The  decreasing  vessels,  {vasculorum  continno 
decrescentimn  multi  sibique  svccedentes  ordincs,y  and  exhalant  ori- 
fices of  Boerhaave,  are,  or  should  be  known  to  almost  all.  I  Taller 
ascribes  to  the  skin,  membranes  of  cavities,  (serotis  membranes^) 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  the  chambers  of  the  eye,  the  cells  of  the 
adipose  membrane,  the  vesicles  of  the  lung,  the  cavity  of  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines,  an  abundant  supply  of  these  exhalant  arteries 
or  canals,  which,  according  to  him,  pour  out  a  thin,  aqueous,  jelly- 
like fluid,  which,  in  disease,  or  after  death,  is  converted  into  a  wa- 
tery fluid  susceptible  of  coagulation.  The  existence  of  these  ves- 
sels, he  conceives,  is  established  by  the  watery  exudation  which 
appears  in  these  several  parts  after  a  good  injection  of  the  ar- 
teries-t 

As  these  minute  canals,  however,  through  which  this  injected 
fluid  is  believed  to  percolate,  have  never  been  seen,  or  rendered 
capable  of  actual  inspection,  their  existence  was  denied  by  Mas- 
cagni,  who  ascribed  the  phenomena  of  exhalation  to  the  presence 
of  inorganic  porosities  in  the  arterial  parietes,  through  which  he 
imagined  the  fluids  transuded  to  the  membranes  or  organs,  in  which 

•  Ilaller,  Elcmcnto,  Lib.  ii.  sect.  i.  and  his  Notes  on  Boerhaave,  Prjclectioues, 
Tome  II.  p.  245. 

t  •*  Aqueum  humorcm  de  arteriis  perinde  exhalure,  olci  tcrebintliinfc,  aliorumve 
pigmentorum  et  vivi  iirgontl  iter  persuadet,  quod  anatomica  nianu  impubuni,  nut  om- 
niao  vivo  in  homine  a  consuctis  nnturte  viribus  eo  deductum,  in  ejus  huinoris,  qiiam 
▼ocont  cnmeram,  depluit.*^ — Elemcnta,  Lib,  vii  sectio  2,  §  1. 
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they  were  fuiinJ.  This  tncchanisn),  which  was  equally  invisible 
with  the  Hallerian,  was,  for  obvious  reasons,  denied  by  Bichat^  who 
resolved  to  reject  every  opinion  not  founded  on  anatomical  obser- 
vation, and  to  determine  the  existence  of  the  exhalant^  by  this  evi- 
dence alone.  Obliged,  liowever,  to  avow^  the  difficulty  of  forming 
a  distinct  idea  of  a  system  of  vessels,  the  extreme  tenuity  of  which 
prevented  them  from  being  seen,  he  undertook  to  attain  his  object 
by  what  lie  terms  a  rigorous  train  of  reasoning. 

This  consists  in  nothing  more  than  the  effects  observed  to  result 
from  fine  and  successful  injections  of  watery  fluids,  or  of  spirit  of 
turpentine  containing  some  finely  levigated  colouring  matter,  from 
the  phenomena  of  active  hemorrhage,  which  Bicbat  considers 
merely  as  exhalation  of  blood  instead  of  seroas  fluid,  and  from  a 
multitude  of  considerations  which  are  to  be  unfolded  in  the  course 
of  further  examination  of  the  subject.  In  this  manner  he  believer 
himself  warranted  to  conclude^  that  the  only  things  rigorously  as- 
certained are,  1^/,  The  existence  of  exhalants;  2f/,  Tlieir  origin  in 
the  capillary  system  of  the  part  in  which  they  are  distributed  ;  and, 
3f/,  Their  termination  on  the  surfiices  of  serous  and  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  the  outer  surface  of  the  corion  or  true  skin. 

The  exhalant  vessels,  the  existence,  origin,  and  termination  of 
which  he  thus  proved,  he  distinguished  into  three  clzisscs.  The 
first  contains  those  exhalants  which  are  concerned  in  the  production 
of  the  fluids,  which  are  immediately  removed  from  the  bmly, — the 
cutaneous  and  the  mucous  exhalants.  The  second  contain  those 
exhalanta  which  are  employed  in  the  formation  of  fluids,  which, 
continuing  a  given  time  on  various  meml^ranous  surtaces,  are  be- 
lieved to  be  finally  taken  again  iuto  the  circulation  by  means  of 
absorption.  And  the  third  class  consists  of  the  exbalants  con- 
cerned in  the  process  of  depositing  nutritious  matter  in  the  differ- 
ent tissues  and  organs  of  tlie  Imtmin  frame.  Tills  arrangement  is 
more  distinctly  seen  in  the  following  table* 


S 
I 

m 

I 


Exteriort  opening  on  nuiur&l  eurfaeea  or  canals 

Interior,  opening  on  rocmbranea,  or  within  cellular 
textureii. 


I  CutaneciUH. 

\  Synovia L 

1  Cellular. 
^  Medullary. 


^3.  Nutritious 

Each  organic  tissue  is  in  this  syetem  supposed  to  have  its  ap])ro- 
priate  exhalant  arteriejs,  from  which  it  derives  the  material  requi- 
site for  its  nutrition. 
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It  is  undeniable  that  this  arrangement  is  at  once  clear,  and  'pos- 
sesses a  sort  of  interesting  regularity,  which  would  prompt  the  wish, 
that  the  existence  of  these  vessels  was  actually  demonstrated  with 
certainty.  It  is  evident,  however^  that  the  regularity  of  arrange- 
ment is  the  only  advantage  which  it  possesses  over  the  views  of 
those  authors,  whose  method  and  opinions  Bichat  professed  not  to 
follow.  The  existence  of  exhalants  is  as  little  proved  in  the  ri- 
gorous reasoning  of  Bichat,  as  in  the  fanciful  theories  of  Boerhaave, 
the  generalizing  conclusions  of  Haller,  or  the  bold  supposition  of 
lateral  porosities  by  Mascagni.  This  defect  in  his  system  has 
therefore  been  recognised  by  Magendie  and  Beclard^  the  first 
of  whom,  though  he  admits  the  existence  of  exhalation  as  a  pro- 
cess of  the  living  body,  allows  that  no  explanation  of  its  mecha- 
nism or  material  cause  has  been  given,  and  asserts  that  Bichat  has 
created  the  system  of  vessels  termed  exhalants ; — while  the  second 
thinks  that  anatomical  observation  furnishes  no  evidence  of  their 
existence. 

The  colourless  capillaries,  he  observes,  which  are  admitted  by 
all,  and  the  existence  of  which  is  satisfactorily  established  by  the 
well-known  experiment  of  Bleuland,  proves  nothing  whatever  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  exhalant  vessels ;  for  these  colourless  ar- 
teries are  observed  to  terminate  in  colourless  veins,  and  there  is  no 
proof  hitherto  adduced  .of  their  proceeding  further,  or  terminating 
by  open  mouths.  He  admits  that  the  fact  of  exhalation  in  the 
living  body,  of  nutrition,  of  transudation  by  arterial  extremities, 
shows  that  these  extremities  possess  openings  through  which  the 
fluids  of  exhalation,  the  materials  of  nutrition,  and  the  matter  of 
injection  escape.  But  whether  these  openings  are  found  at  the 
point,  at  which  the  capillary  arteries  are  continuous  with  veins,  or 
belong  to  a  distinct  order  of  vessels  continued  beyond  these  arte- 
ries, is  a  question  which  observation  has  not  yet  determined,  and 
which  it  perhaps  is  unable  to  determine.  Meanwhile,  that  the  ex- 
istence of  a  process  such  as  exhalation  is  believed  to  be,  is  carried 
on  in  the  animal  body,  appears  to  be  proved  by  the  phenomena 
of  endosmosis  and  exosmosis.  Such  is  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledgeT  in  relation  to  the  existence  of  exhalant  arteries.  While 
the  process  of  exhalation  is  admitted  and  believed,  we  must  avow, 
as  Cruikshank  did  long  ago,  that  we  are  unable  to  prove  satisfac- 
torily the  existence  of  any  set  of  vessels,  or  any  mechanism  by  which 
it  might  be  accomplished. 
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This  flifficulty,  however,  neetl  not  prevent  us  from  oljserving, 
that  this  r^  the  pro|>er  place  for  noticing  those  morbid  changes, 
which  ai'e  referred  to  the  process  of  exlialation. 


Section  II. 

The  exhalations,  properly  so  called,  may  be  morbidly  augment- 
ed or  diminished,  or  quite  changed. 

L  The  best  examples  of  morbid  increase  of  exhalation  is  con- 
ceiveil  to  be  found  in  those  of  the  sirrous  membranes^  giving  rise 
to  the  disease  termed  dropsi/^  (Ili/drops.)  It  is  most  frequent  in 
^/  the  peritoneum  and  in  the  general  ccUolar  membrane;  less  so  in 
the  pleura  and  pericardium,  and  in  the  arachnoid  membrane  or  its 
divisions.  In  a  lociil  form  it  is  very  frequent  in  the  vaginal  coat 
of  the  testicle.  Recent  observations  on  this  morbid  change,  and  on 
the  state  of  the  system  when  under  its  influence,  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  it  is  rarely  a  primary  process,  but  is  generally  to  be 
considered  as  tlje  eflFect  of  another j — as  the  sjinptoni  of  a  {>eciiliar 
condition  of  the  system  of  capillary  arteries  going  to  the  tissue 
which  is  the  immediate  seat  of  exhalation. 

The  conditions  of  the  capillary  system  in  which  exhalation  is 
preternatural ly  augmented  are  referable  to  two  general  heads. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  state  of  distension  which  takes  place  during 
inflammation,  fever,  Sec.  The  second  is  the  distension  which  re- 
sults from  any  mechanical  impe^liraent  to  the  free  motion  of  the 
blood  in  a  venous  trunk  or  trunks,  or  in  the  arteries. 

ct.  That  the  distended  or  overloadetl  state  of  the  capillaries  which 
•,  occurs  during  inflammation  raay  cause  a  great  and  disproportionate 
increase  in  the  fluid  exhaled,  is  established  by  the  plienotoena  of 
inflammation  of  the  filamentous  tissue,  and  especially  of  the  serous 
membraneSt  In  the  former,  tedenia  and  auiisarca  are  results  by  no 
means  unfrequeot*  In  the  latter,  one  of  the  first  effects  of  inflam- 
mation, under  certain  circumstances,  is  eff'usion  of  fluid  more  or 
less  copious,  and  containing  various  proportions  of  coagulable  mat- 
ter. If  tlie  projiortion  of  the  latter  be  great,  its  coagulation  forms 
organizable  lytnph,  which  is  the  medium  of  adhesion,  while  the  se- 
rous part  disappears,  apparently  by  absorption.  If  it  be  small,  its 
coagtdation  gives  rise  to  mere  loose  flakes,  which,  with  the  con- 
stant increase  of  the  quantity  of  fluid  eflosed,  are  unable  to  main- 
tain tbeir  attachment  to  any  part  of  the  membrane ;  while  the  thin 
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serous  part  is  so  copious,  that  as  it  is  not  removed  by  the  veins  and 
lymphatics,  it  remains  in  the  form  of  a  serous,  a  sero-sanguine,  or 
a  sero-purulcnt  fluid,  constituting  genuine  dropsy.  The  detailed 
examination  of  this  morbid  accumulation  belongs  to  the  chapter  on 
the  serous  membranes. 

That  the  capillary  distension  which  takes  place  in  fever  is  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  anormal  exhalation,  is  shown  by  the  collections  of 
limpid  serum  often  found  in  the  brain  and  spinal  chord,  by  that 
sometimes  seen  in  the  pericardium,  and  by  the  brownish  watery 
fluid  often  found  in  the  pleura  in  the  bodies  of  persons  cut  ofl*  by 
any  of  the  varieties  of  that  disease. 

jS.  The  influence  of  impediment  to  the  return  of  the  venous  blood 
in  the  production  of  extraordinary  efiiision  has  been  known  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  medicine.  In  proof  of  this  I  shall  not  ad- 
duce the  experiment  of  Ix)wer,  who  by  tying  the  vena  cava  in  a  dog, 
produced  dropsy  in  a  few  hours ;  for  the  injury  in  such  a  case  may 
produce  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  and  consequent  efiiision  ; 
and  Hewson  has  justly  objected  to  its  competency,  that  the  ligature 
might  have  included  lymphatics  along  with  the  venous  trunk.* 
Nor  is  it  requisite  to  notice  the  experiments  of  Peyer,  Bontekoe, 
and  others.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  fact  is  established  by 
the  eflTects  of  deranged  circulation,  as  they  take  place,  j^rx^,  in  veins ; 
secondly^  in  arteries ;  and,  thirdly^  in  both  sets  of  vessels  jointly,  or 
in  the  capillary  system. 

To  the  first  head  are  to  be  referred  tumours  in  the  vicinity,  or 
affecting  the  substance  of  veins ;  various  diseases  of  the  right  au- 
ricle and  right  ventricle  of  the  heart ;  hard  disorganization  or  tu- 
bercles of  the  liver ;  cirrhosis  of  the  liver ;  hepatization  or  tuber- 
cular disorganization  of  the  lungs ;  hard  disorganization  or  scirrhus 
of  the  pancreas ;  induration  and  hypertrophy  or  tubercles  of  the 
spleen;  and  compression  of  the  ascending  cava  by  the  gravid 
womb  during  the  latter  stage  of  pregnancy.  Of  a  more  local  cha- 
racter are  the  oedematous  swellings  which  appear  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  tumours  and  abscesses.  Thus  in  abscess,  aneurism,  or  tu- 
mour of  tlie  arm-pit,  and  in  scirrhus  or  cancer  of  the  female  breast, 
the  whole  arm  becomes  oedematous  from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to 
the  tip  of  the  fingers.  One  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  lumbar  ab- 
scess is  in  some  instances  an  oedematous  enlargement  of  the  leg  of 
the  side  on  which  the  abscess  takes  place ;  and  almost  all  deep- 

*  Experimental  Inquiries,  Part  ii.  by  William  Hewson,  F.R.S.  London,  1774.  p.  142. 
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seated  collections  of  tnatter  give  rise  to  considerable  a?dema  of  the 
superior  cellular  membrane  and  skin. 

The  operatiun  of  the  several  circumstances  now  mentione<l, 
Uiough  well  understood  Ijy  many  pathologists,  has  been  happily 
illuatrated  by  M,  Bouillaudj  who  has  sho\^Ti  that  in  many  instances 
tumours  in  the  neighbourhood  of  venous  trunks  comprei^s  them  so 
much,  as  to  produce  obliteration  of  their  canaL  The  interior  of  the 
vessel  is  then  occupied  witli  a  clot  of  blood,  solid,  fibrinous,  and 
more  or  less  friable,  manifestly  produced  by  the  blood  being  stop- 
ped io  its  course  along  the  vein.*  To  obstruction  of  this  descrip- 
tion M.  Bouillaud  traced  several  instances  of  partial  dropsy. 

Of  the  influence  of  the  second  cause  in  prutlucing  dropsical  ef- 
fusion^ we  have  examples  in  that  which  results  from  enlargement  of 
the  right  side  of  the  licart,  ossification  and  contraction  of  the  mitral 
or  semilunar  valves,  ossilication  of  the  coronary  arteries,  aneurism 
of  the  aortji  or  innominata,  or  even  of  the  ca?liac  artery^  all  of  which 
give  i*ise  to  more  or  less  serous  effusion  in  the  pleura,  or  a  symp- 
tomatic drops}'  of  the  chest 

The  third  condition  is  perhaps  the  most  common  origin  of  the 
Bymptoraatic  or  secondary  dropsies.  Whatever  retiu^ds  the  free 
circulation  of  blood  through  the  minute  arteries  and  veins  of  any 
organ  or  texture  will  produce  one  or  other  of  the  folk>wing  effects  ; 
viz.  inflammation,  iujection  with  effusion  of  red  blood,  or  effusion 
of  scnjus  fluid  from  the  exhalants,  according  to  circumstances.  In 
subjects  where  the  structure  of  the  parts  is  somewhat  lax  and  yield- 
ing, the  last  will  be  the  most  likely  result ;  and  it  may  be  regard* 
ed  as  the  mere  consequence  of  the  mechanical  obstruction  which 
the  blood  encouuters  in  irs  transit  from  the  capillar}'  vessels  to  the 
larger  trunks.  "  The  compression  of  a  vein,*'  it  is  judiciously  re- 
marked by  Hewson,  "  may,  by  stopping  the  return  of  the  blood, 
not  only  distend  the  small  veins,  but  the  small  arteries ;  and  the 
exhalants  may  be  so  dilated,  or  so  stimulated  as  to  secrete  more 
fluid  than  they  did  natm*ally.''t  It  is  in  general,  however,  a  re* 
mote  consequence,  and  is  observed  to  take  place  only  after  the 
cause  of  deranged  circulation  has  subsisted  for  some  time.  Thus 
tumours,  tubercles,  and  other  foreign  growths  of  the  brain  give 
rise  to  watery  effusion  within  its  ventricles.     Hejmtization  and  tu* 

•  De  robliteration  des  vdnw  et  de  son  infliicficc  »iir  la  foruiiitioa  des  brdropisiea 
partidleaK  6lc.  Pur  M.  Dooilland.  f  nterne  "les  liopitaux  tinls  tie  Pariik^ArchivefiOe- 
nermJea  de  Medecinc,  Tome  II.  p.  183. 

t  Experimentnl  Inc|turu»,  Part  ii.  Ac.  p.  142. 
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herein  of  the  lungs,  chronic  inflanimation  of  the  bronchial  iDem- 
brane,  ossificaliaii,  cancer,  tubercles^  and  other  morbid  clianges  in 
the  pleura,  produce  a  symptomatic  water  within  the  chest  And  in 
dy«enter)*,  tiibcrctdar  disea^  of  the  peritoneum,  and  enlargement 
of  the  mesenteric  glands,  {tabes  mesen£erica\  symptomatic  ascites  is 
a  very  frequent  occurrence, 

2.  Unusual  increase  of  exlialation  may  take  place  in  the  syno- 
vial membranes^  either  articular  or  tendinous.  In  the  former  case 
it  constitutes  one  form  of  disease  of  the  joints,  to  which  perhaps  the 
name  of  ht/drarihnjH  ought  to  be  restricted-  To  this  head  also  be- 
longs the  effusion  which  takes  place  in  articxUar  rheumatism  and  in 
synovial  rheamatism.  In  the  latter,  inordinate  extialation  jyrodu* 
cing  effusion  forms  the  elastic  hemtspheroidal  tumour  known  under 
the  denomination  of  gangliaHn 

3.  Diminution  of  exlialation  is  rare,  unless  in  consequence  of  an 
unnatural  augmentation  of  it  elsewhere, 

4.  Hetnorrhage,  The  only  example  of  complete  change  of  ex- 
balatiou  is  that  termed  by  Bichat  preternatural  exhtdaikms^  and 
the  most  coniraon  of  these  is  when  the  matter  exhaled  consists  not 
of  the  usual  watery  fluid,  but  of  pure  blood,  constituting  several 
forms  of  the  disease  termed  liomorrhage.  This  bloody  exhalation 
may  take  place  cither  in  the  exhalations  termed  excrementitial, 
or  in  those  termed  recremcntitiaL 

fit.  To  the  first  bead  are  to  be  referred  those  hemorrhages  from 
the  skin  which  are  sometimes  observtvl,  atid  those  from  mucuns 
membranes,  which  are  very  frequent^  during  congestion  of  tlK'ir  ca- 
pillary system.  In  the  lungs  for  example,  nothing  is  more  cx>m- 
mon  than  exudation  of  blood  from  the  bronchial  merabraue  during 
catarrh  or  bronchial  inflammation.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  ge- 
nerally small  in  quantity,  {hcBmoptoe^)  and  unlike  the  copious  and 
irresistible  discharge  of  pulmonary  apoplexy. 

It  is  still  more  distbct  in  htEmopti/shy  m  which  considerable  quan- 
tities of  blood  issue  from  the  surface  of  the  bronchial  membrane 
I  without  breach  or  laceration,  and  consequently  from  the  orificos  of 
vessels  by  a  process  analogous  to  exhalation.  (Bichat)  Is  it  also 
by  exhalation  that  the  copious  discharge  of  pulmonary  apoplexy 
takes  place  ?  On  this  point  facts  are  wanting. 
In  hemorrhage  from  any  point  of  the  gastro-intestioal  membrane 
the  blood  is  exhaled  in  the  same  manner.  The  researches  of  Por- 
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tal,*  and  Ahernethyt  especially,  a^  well  as  tliasc  of  Bicliat,  esta- 
blish the  point  as  to  the  stomach  and  small  intestiiie43  in  h<£mate~ 
mesis  and  mela^na.  In  dysentery  the  blood,  however  copious  it 
may  appear,  oozes  from  a  large  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  ileum,  and  fi'om  that  of  the  colon,  without  ulceration  or 
gangrene,  and  evidently  from  the  vessels  of  the  villous  merahrane, 
which  during  health  secrete  mucous  and  intestinal  inid.  The  same 
is  to  be  underatood  of  hemorrhages  from  the  rectum,  indiscrimi- 
nately known  under  the  name  of  hmmorrhois  and  hemorrhoidal  dis- 
charges, and  erroneously  supposed  to  proceed,  in  all  cases,  from  tlie 
hemorrhoidal  veins.  Tlie  true  source  of  many  of  those  bloody 
discharges  is  the  vessels  of  the  villous  membrane  of  tlie  bowel, 
which  is  usually  observed  to  be  reddened  or  embrowned,  thicken- 
ed, softened,  and  covered  with  blood- coloured  mucus. 

In  the  exhalants  of  the  genito -urinary  raucous  system  the  same 
condition  takes  place.  Hemorrhage  from  the  kidney,  unless  caused 
by  calculus^  is  the  result  of  exhalation.  Menstruation,  both  in  the 
sound  state  and  when  excessive,  is  eqxmlly  so.  (William  Hunter 
apud  Cruikshank,!  Bichat.) 

In  all  these  cases  of  hemorrhage  two  conditions  of  tlie  capillary 
and  exhalant  system  may  be  remarked.  First^  In  the  capillaries 
an  unusual  proportion  of  blood  is  accumulated,  so  that  the  small 
ones  conveying  red  blood  become  large  and  distended,  and  those 
conveying  the  colourless  part  are  injected  with  red  blood.  Second- 
lyy  After  this  &tate  lias  continued  for  some  time,  red  blood  is  ob- 
served to  ooze  in  minute  drops  from  the  surfiice  of  the  membrane, 
and  progressively  to  increase  in  quantity  and  superficial  extent. 

*  M^mnirea  gur  la  Nivture  ft  Ui  Traitcment  de  plusieurti  Makdies.  Par  M.  Antoine 
PortaJ*     Tome  II.     Paria,  IROO,  p,  \m, 

f  On  the  CwnBtitutional  Origin  and  Treatment  of  Local  Dlfea^es.  By  John  Aber- 
neth  j«     London,  1 B 11 . 

^  **  It  happened  lliat  a  woman  died  when  her  menees  were  flowing,  Dr  Hunter 
examined  the  internal  sudhee  of  the  uterus,  fonnd  \\  exceedingly  red  and  loaded  with 
blood  ;  that  the  principal  redness  hmis  from  the  dUti^iidcd  and  eonvoluting  arterictt. 
He  prctiseit  forwiu-d  the  bloo<l,  wliich  was  fluid,  and  which,  he  a^Mfrted,  never  coagu- 
luted,  and  sa^r  it  appear  on  the  mirJjice  near  the  extremities  of  these  artt'rieflw  As  this 
difichnrge  happened  instanliy,  and  from  the  gentlest  preasiifc  of  the  finger,  it  con  Id  not 
be  traiifludationf  whieh  always  r«<|uirea  time  j  it  could  not  be  rupture  of  vessel.  I 
have  had  several  opportunities  of  repeaiing  this  experiment,  which  always  succeeded 
in  the  same  mtmner,"" — The  Anatomy  of  tlie  Al>8urbing  Vessels  of  the  Human  Body, 
hy  Williiun  Cruikshmik,  London,  \im  and  WMK  ChapU;r  xi,  p.  55.  The  aamc  feet 
hai  been  fiatiafactorily  eatablislutl  by  observation  in  cases  of  prolapsed  or  retroverted 
ttienu,  when  the  blood  is  seen  oozing  firom  the  ^'illous  surface  of  the  organ. 
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The  cause  of  this  aceuraulation  and  coasisquetit  exudation  13  not 
known*  To  assert,  as  Bichat  has  done,  that  a  change  in  the  or- 
ganic sensibility  of  the  exhalants  opens  a  (lassge  through  them  to 
are  unchanged  blood,  is  to  describe  the  fact  in  a  different  mode 
without  explaining  its  reason.  The  hemorrhagic  effort  of  Stahl, 
and  the  etror  loci  of  Boerhaave,  are  equally  true  and  not  less  in- 
telligible, 

0.  In  the  recrementidal  exhalants,  and  tirst  in  those  of  transpa- 
rent or  serous  membranes,  though  less  frequeiitlyj  the  same  anor- 
raal  condition  may  be  often  recognised.  In  the  pleura  or  the  pe- 
ricardium, and  in  the  peritoneum,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  bloody 
fluids  of  various  tints,  evidently  the  result  of  exhalation.  The  fluid 
effused  may  be  simply  bloody  scrum  if  little  blood  is  exhaled,  very 
red  if  more  is  pom^ed  forth,  or  even,  as  I  shall  show  afterwards,  it 
may  be  pure  blood.  In  several  of  the  cases  in  which  blood  is  found 
in  the  venti'icles  of  the  brain,  it  cannot  be  traced  to  any  other  source 
save  the  exhalants  of  the  choroid  plexus  ;  and  blood  may  be  show  n 
to  be  effused  occasionally  from  the  outer  division  of  the  arachnoid 
membrane,  and  also  from  that  which  covered  the  spinal  chord. 

In  each  of  tljese  cases,  whether  the  fluid  is  merely  saiiguinolent 
or  Is  pure  blood,  it  issues  from  the  same  vessels  which,  in  the 
healthy  state  of  the  membrane,  prepare  its  proper  secretions.  No 
rupture  or  breach  c-iin  be  recognised  by  the  most  accurate  scrutiny, 
Bichat  is  disposed  to  view  the  sanguiuoleut  efl:\isions  as  the  effect 
of  inflammation,  acute  or  chronic,  or  like  dropsy,  as  the  consequence 
of  organic  disease.  The  few  cases  hitherto  accurately  recorded 
show^  that,  whatever  be  the  remote  cause,  the  state  of  the  capilla- 
ries of  the  serous  membranes  is  much  the  same  as  those  of  mucous 
surfaces  under  similar  circumstances. 

I  formerly  spoke  of  hemorrhage  occurring  in  cellular  membrane* 
The  blood  is  in  this  case  derived  from  the  exhalants  of  that  tissue 
exactly  as  it  issues  from  those  of  the  serous  membranes.  As  an 
active  hemorrhage,  it  is  not  unfrequent  in  severe  phief/mon,  and  in 
tlie  bloody  abscess,  as  it  is  named,  with  which  the  practical  surgeon 
18  familiar.  As  a  passive  hemorrhage,  it  occurs  in  land-scurvy 
and  in  sea-scurvy. 

In  some  instances  the  synovial  membranes,  both  in  joints  and  in 
the  tendinous  sheaths,  are  found  to  contain  blood  or  bloody  fluid, 
which  must  have  issued  from  their  exhaiant  arteries. 

5.  Elej/hautm,  Another  examjile  still  of  disease  to  be  referred 
to  the  head  of  aaormal  exhalation,  is  presented  in  the  unshapely 
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enlargement  of  a  member,  which  has  hceo  termed  elephant-leg, 
(Elephantiasis,)  the  glandular  disease  of  Barbadoes  by  Ilendy,  and 
which  is  known  in  the  East  under  the  name  of  the  Coehin-leg. 
Though  most  frequently  st^eo  in  the  lower  extremity,  it  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  this  part;  and  authentic  instances  of  its  occurrence  in  the 
upper  extremity  are  not  wanting.  Thus,  Fabricius  Hildanus  re- 
lates a  case  of  enlargement  of  the  arm,  (brachium  moffstrosumf)  in 
a  poor  woman  of  Champs  trOr,*  Henseler  records  and  delineates 
an  example  of  the  same  in  the  arm  of  a  woman  at  Ulm  ;t  and 
mentions  an  instance  in  t!ie  arm  and  leg  at  once  in  a  woman  at 
Dresden.  And  an  instance  not  dissimilar  in  the  person  of  a  Hin- 
doo was  given  not  long  ago  by  Mr  Kennetly  of  Madras.!  Ac- 
cording to  Dr  Graves,  it  is  most  frequent  in  the  upper  extremity 
in  Ireland,  §  Cases  of  the  Sfime  kind  from  Caithness^  Ros.s- shire, 
and,  if  I  remember  right,  from  the  Shetland  Islands,  are  occa- 
sionally seen  here*  The  instances  in  the  lower  extremity  are  doubt- 
less most  common  in  tropical  countries. 

Though  it  lias  been  the  general  practice  since  the  time  of  Hendy 
to  regard  this  disease  as  resulting  from  obstruction  of  the  lympha- 
tic vessels  and  glands,  the  phenomena  of  its  formation  and  progress, 
with  those  of  its  morbid  anatomy,  show  clearly,  I  tliink,  that  the 
inordinate  enlargement  arises  from  a  quantity  of  albuminous  or 
sero- albuminous  fluid,  being  efiiised  from  the  exbalants  into  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  limb,  and  which  Is  not  removed  by  adequate 
absorption.  That  the  enlargement  is  effected  in  this  manner,  and 
that  the  effusion  is  the  result  of  some  form  of  the  process  of  iniam* 
mation  recurring  periodically,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
considerations  :■ — 

I  sty  In  all  the  cases  of  the  disease  which  have  been  acem*ately 
observed,  the  first  attack  of  enlargement  is  preceded  by  general  in- 
flammatory action  affecting  the  whole  limb,  described  as  similar  to 
rose  {erj/sipeh^y)  and  distinguished  by  heat,  pain,  general  swelling, 
and  more  or  less  redness.  Of  these  symptoms  the  effusion  and 
enlargement  are  a  sort  of  natural  crisis. 

2d^  In  most,  if  not  all  the  cases,  this  inflammatory  attack  recurs 


*  Jooonit  Heneeler,  Hietoria  Bracliii  Preetumidl     Extat  in  Haller  Duputat  Chi- 
nu^^dt,  Vol.  V.  p.  445. 

'Y  Centuriii  IV.  Observ.  69,  with  a  gond  wooden  cut, 

♦  Cage  of  difleaaed  amii  by  Alexander  Kennedyi  Eeq.  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
gtcal  Journal,  Vol  Xlll.  p.  54. 

I  Dut^Un  HoBpital  Reporta,  Vol.  IV.    CHmcal  Obeervations,  by  Robert 
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after  certain  intervals,  wliich  are  ]>rogrc£8ivel)  aborter,  and  always 
with  the  effect  of  increasing  the  enlargement. 

3</j  In  all  tlie  cases  in  which  the  enlarged  limb  lias  been  ex- 
amined by  dissection,  the  subcutaneous  and  intermuscular  filamen- 
tous tissue  is  hardened,  thickened,  and  condensed,  and  contains  a 
quantity  of  granular  matter,  viscid  and  gelatinous  in  consistence, 
but  like  fat  in  appearance-  This  has  not  been  analyzed  ;  but  little 
doubt  can  be  entertained  that  it  contains  a  good  proportion  of  al- 
buminous matter.  That  this  is  the  essential  change^  is  established 
by  the  testimony  of  many  observers.  (Jaegerschmidt,  Henselcr, 
Kennedy,  Graves,  Hull.)  The  distension  of  the  s«kin,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  its  papillfp,  the  slender  blanched  appearance  of  tlie  muscles, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  inguinal  glands,  are  effects  only  of  the 
state  of  the  subcutaneous  and  intermuscular  cellular  tissue.  In 
short,  until  new  facts  be  adiUiced,  the  description  given  by  Dr 
Graves,  and  the  case  of  Mr  Hull,  establish  the  inference^  that  the 
elephantine  enlargement  of  the  extremities  is  the  result  of  gelati- 
nous or  albuminous  exudation  from  the  arteries  of  the  subcutane- 
ous filamentous  tissue*  Dr  Musgrave  considers  it  as  migratory  in- 
flammation. 

0,  Accidental  Development  or  Morbid  Formation  of  tfw  Exlia- 
lant  Si/stem,  In  several  instances  a  proccjss  of  exhalation  takes 
place  in  certain  textures  in  which  it  did  not  originally  exist,  at 
least  under  the  same  form ;  or  a  process  of  exhalation  may  go  on 
without  a  corresponding  one  of  removal  by  absorption.  Of  this 
abnormal  development  of  the  exhalant  system,  which  constitutes 
the  tumours  called  encysted,  (tumores  ct/sticiy  iunicatij  SaJxmann, 
Hei^ter,)  several  varieties  have  been  noticed  by  practiced  authors, 
as  Ingrassias,  Severinus,  Tagault,  Pare,  Schelhammer,  Astruc, 
Meek'ren,  Heister,  ^c.  ;  and;tlie  division  of  Celsus  into  meliceris^ 
atheroma^  and  gteatoma^  has  been  repeated  by  the  generality  of 
writers,  from  Hildanus  to  Monteggia,  Abernethy,  and  Boyer. 
This  division,  to  which  I  have  already  adverted  in  speaking  of  en- 
cysted tumours  in  the  cellular  tissue,  is  nevertheless  imperfect;  and 
indeed  no  distinct  and  connected  arrangement  of  all  tlie  varieties 
of  encysted  tumour  has  yet  been  given,  unless  the  seventh  genus 
of  the  system  of  Flenck  be  entitled  to  this  character,*  Without 
attempting  to  specify  the  individual  defects  of  the  classification  of 

•  Jn(»ephi  Jiu".  Plenck,  Novum  Systenia  Tuniomm,  ijuo  hi  morbi  in  sua  genera  et 
species  rediguntuf.     Vietins,  1767. 
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this  surgeon,  I  conceive  I  am  justified  in  assertingj  that  one  more 
strictly  pathological  may  be  given. 

Considered  as  examples  of  in  ordinate  exhalation  without  corre- 
sponding absorption*  the  species  of  encysted  tumour  may  be  enu- 
merated iu  the  following  order. 

a.  Acepfmlo'Ct^sts  or  Ifydatlda  are  cysts  secreting  limpid  watery 
^  fluid.  Tliey  have  been  commonly  believed  to  be  living  animals*  And 
since  the  full  account  of  their  origin  and  nature  by  Lacnncc,  this 
opinion  Ims  been  almost  universally  received.  They  therefore  do  not 
properly  belong  to  the  present  liead,  and  should  be  arranged  with 
that  of  parasitical  productions.  By  Plenck  the  hydatid  is  regarded 
as  a  variety  of  the  next  species — the  hjgroma.  Combined  with 
atheromatous  or  steatomatous  matter,  hydatid-cysts  are  occasionally 
found  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  (Hcunden  iipud  Tyson, 
sixty  hydatids  in  a  cyst  in  the  neck.) 

3.  Hygroma,  The  serous  cgsL  Cysts  secreting  sero-piu-ulent, 
•s^  or  even  a  sero-sanguine  fluid.  This  epithet  Pleuck  applies  to  a 
spherical  tumour  containing  coagulable  lymph,  evidently  meaning 
fluid ;  and  regards  it  as  tliffering  from  the  hydatid  in  size  only^ 
and  from  lymphatic  (serous)  tumours,  l>y  the  possession  of  a  mem- 
branous covering,  or  proper  cyst  It  is  more  expedient  to  apply 
it  to  all  encysted  tumours  not  raanifeatly  hydatoid,  which  contain 
serous,  sero-purulent^  or  viscid  glairy  fluid,  or  even  reddish  serum, 
in  whatever  situation  they  are  found.  The  best  example  of  this 
tumour  is  the  cyst  or  cysts  often  found  in  the  female  ovary,  in 
which  they  vary  in  size,  and  in  the  colour  and  consistence  of  their 
contents,  from  mere  serum,  with  more  or  less  albumen,  to  reddish, 
bloixly,  or  even  tar-like  fluid.  They  occur  in  the  brah),  e.  f;.  its  hemi- 
sphere,* and  in  the  pineal  gland.  The  cases  delineated  by  Hooper 
OS  vesicles  and  encysted  tumour^  are  evidently  of  this  description, 
Plenck  admits  the  serous  hygroma  in  the  cellular  membrane* 

y.  Hmnatoma,  A  cyst  secreting,  or  containing  a  bloody  tluid 
Severinus,  Ingrassias,  and  more  recently  Monteggia,  John  Peter 
Frank,  Scarjm,  and  Slontini,  mention  examples  of  globular  or 
spheroidal  tumours  containing  blood  more  or  less  fluid  within  a 
membranous  Sfic  or  covering.  Under  the  name  of  hloodg  abscess^ 
indeed,  yeverinusf  assembles  aneurisms,  as  well  as  the  blood-cyst. 

•  rhe  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Huniaii  Bmiii.  Bj  Robert  Hooper,  M.D.  Plate 
Xni.  XII,  Fig,  8,  and  XIV. 

^  Miirci  Aurelii  Severini  apud  NeajioliUinns  Modiei  ac  Pliilo«ophii  Rcgiif  de  Ab- 
»CQ«uiini  RcconditA  Nfttum,  lAhti  viii.    Lugduni  Balavonim,  17'24,    Lib.  ir,  cap.  vii. 
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Frank,  I  fjelieve,  first  (1786)  diatinguislietl  oue  of  these  tumours 
on  the  chin  of  a  girl  of  nine,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  gooae-egg, 
ad  of  the  encptctl  kiDd,  and  first  applied  to  it  the  denominatioQ  of 
hmmatomaj*  AKiout  the  same  time  (1789)  Monteggia  described 
the  bloody  tumour  similar  to  that  of  Severinus,  as  occurring  in  the 
arm. pit,  and  attaining  a  great  size,  and^  when  opened,  speedily  prov* 
ing  fatal.f  An  example  of  the  disease  was  afterwards  seen  by  Scarpa 
in  the  same  situation  in  the  person  of  a  priest  about  fifty,  in  the  thy- 
roid gland  and  neck  of  other  subjects,  and  in  tlie  breast  of  a  lady  ;J 
and  Montini  saw  it  in  the  thigh  of  a  woman  in  childbed  at  Lodi.§ 

An  example  of  this  species  of  tumour  wtis  in  1843  given  by 
the  late  Dr  Hannay  of  Glasgow.  It  occurred  in  the  lateral  and 
posterior  region  of  the  neck  of  a  child  of  fourteen  months,  in  other 
respects  healthy.  It  ap|>cared  first  on  tlie  left  side  of  the  neck, 
half-way  between  the  jaw  and  collar-bone,  in  the  form  of  a  small 
hard  body  about  the  size  of  a  gooseberry.  It  remained  stationary 
for  months.  When  seen  by  Dr  Hannay,  it  had  attained  the  size 
of  a  goose's  egg,  consisted  of  two  or  more  lobules,  was  smooth, 
something  glistening,  and  of  a  very  indistinct  shade  of  blue  or  ve- 
nous blood  colour.  The  long  diameter  was  horizontal.  It  was 
elastic,  and  gave  a  sense  of  fluctuation  ;  and  touching  or  handling 
seemed  to  cause  pain.  It  was  punctured  by  the  lancet,  and  three 
ounces  of  grumous  but  fluid  blood  wx*rc  discharged*  After  this  the 
cyst  seems  to  have  contracted. 

Dr  Hannay  adds,  that  previous  to  this  he  had  seen  four  casefl. 
Of  these,  one  was  presented  by  Mr  Brookes  to  his  pupils  as  a  ease 
of  abscess;  and  some  alarm  was  caused,  wlien  the  puncture  by  the 
lancet  was  followed  by  blood  apparently  pure.  Against  mistakes  of 
this  kind,  if  not  to  be  obviated,  surgeons  would  Ijc  prepared ^  by  in- 
forming themselves  of  the  nature  of  the  hematoma  or  blood- cyst* 
Of  the  other  three  cases,  Dr  Hannay  had  seen  two  within  six 
months ;  one  in  an  infant,  the  other  in  a  woman  Ijetween  forty  and 
fifty  years  of  age.|| 

•  Joannla  Petri  Fnvnk^  Med.  Clinic;  in  Ticitjensi  Academi%  Prof.  Diacuniiis  Aoor 
demic.  mense  Jimii  MM,  hftbitus.  Observation  em  de  Ila:tuatomate,  &c,  cxhlb6ti»- 
Ddectiw,  VoL  III.  Ticini,  1787. 

t  Monteggia,  Fasciculi  PathoU  p.  88.     Mediolanif  1789. 

$  TieatlM  on  the  Anatomy,  &c.  Appendix,  p,  45(5.  See  also  Richter  dt  rwtf  Wr 
more  mmmm.    Works  of  Else,  and  J.  E.  Pohl  de  Varicc,  §  X  L 

%  Montini,  Saggio  di  Osgcrvaxioni  el  RiflcaBioni  ChimrgiLO-pratiehe,     Lodi,  1 808, 

11  Pathologieal  GleaniiigH  ;  or  Casca  in  Dispensary  Practice*  By  A.  J.  Hannay,  M.  D, 
^c.     Kdinbtirgh  Medical  tuid  Surgical  Joumal,  VoL  LX.  p.  319,  October  1843^ 
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From  the  united  testimuny  of  these  observers,  it  appears  that 
the  blood-cyst  (hftniatmna,)  is  a  tumoui*  cousisting  of  a  membra- 
nous sac,  the  inoer  surface  uf  which  m  liberally  supplied  with  blood- 
vessels, from  which  hloodj  or  a  bloody  fluid,  m  incessantly  oozing 
OP  distilling  by  exhaiatioD*  In  some  ini^tances  this  fluid  contains 
a  proportion  of  tihrio  sufficient  to  effect  coagulation ;  and  the  in- 
terior of  the  cyst  then  resembles  the  spleen  or  a  mass  of  clotted 
blood*  From  aneurism  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  following 
marks ;  that  it  does  not  throb  ;  that  it  contains  a  fluid  ;  tliat  it  is 
surrounded  by  bluish  tortuous  veins ;  and  that  it  is  dark  or  purple- 
coloured,  while  the  investing  skin  is  transparent  When  seated  in 
the  neck»  however,  near  the  carotid  artery,  it  may  derive  from  it^ 
or  from  the  subclavian,  a  pulsating  motion,  which  may  give  it  the 
appearance  of  aneurism. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  tumours  are  in  any  way 
malignant,  or  of  the  character  of  heterologous  growtlis.  They 
seem  to  be  cysts,  the  inner  surface  of  which  secretes  either  blood 
or  a  bloody  liquid  for  some  time,  until  by  their  size  and  position 
they  cause  inconvenience.  When  the  fluid  has  been  evacuated^ 
the  cyst  contracts,  its  opposite  widls  adhere,  and  the  action  ceaaea 

The  ordinary  locality  of  hcBmaionm  is  easily  understood  from 
what  has  been  already  Kiid.  It  occurs  most  usually  in  the  filamen- 
tous tissue  of  the  arm-pit  and  neck,  in  the  substance  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  and  at  the  knee.  (Monteggia*)  Zeller  describes  it  as  it 
appears  in  the  brain  of  infants,  under  the  name  of  cvphalmnaioma^ 
Dt  Hooper  has  represented  an  example  of  what  he  refers  to  this 
head  in  his  tenth  engi'aviog.  But  from  the  description,  the  justice 
of  this  appears  questionable.*     It  is  also  mentioned  byDr  Monraf 

^  Meltceris,  An  indolent  tumour,  generally  small,  with  smooth 
uniform  surface,  communicating  a  sense  of  fluctuation,  and  con- 
taining viscid  matter  of  tlie  asjiect  and  consistence  of  honey. 
Seated  always  in  the  skin  or  its  attached  surface,  meliceris  consists 
in  the  enlargement  of  one  of  the  sulicutiuieous  glands  or  folhcles, 
arising  from  obstruction  of  its  excretory  duct  The  mechanism  of 
its  formation  from  tliis  source  was  understood  by  Plenck}  and 
Monteggia,5  and  was,  in  1819,  brought  under  notice  by  Sir  Astley 

*  Morbid  AmiStotay  f^dhe  Iluoiaii  Qraiii,  p.  27. 

f  Morbid  AnntoDiy  ef  thi?  Uraifi«  p.  54», 

^  Jneophi  Jocotn  Pbnck,  Novum  Sysitema,  Chusak  vii 

I  •*  AJcuni  drti  si  fbrmimo  per  la  cluiuura  del  orificio  encretore  dei  foUicoIi  aebttcoi 
e  mucodL^^  Inidtmirmt  Chiruiigicbe  di  G.  B.  Monteggia,  cditione  Becoiidii-  MiUno, 
1813.     VctL  IL  ciipo  jtlii» 
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Cooper.*  It  raust  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  it  is  to  this  va- 
riety only  of  encysted  tumour,  that  this  mode  of  explanation  is  ap- 
plicable. MeUeerts  is  in  short  the  only  example  of  the  foUiculated 
tumour. 

Meliceris  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  person  where  sebaceous 
follicles  exist*  When  ou  the  scalp,  they  are  distinguished  among 
the  older  surgeons  by  peculiar  epithets  (talpa  et  teshido ;)  and 
natta  when  on  the  face.  In  such  situations  they  often  contain  hair. 
Those  which  Severjuus  mentions  at  the  wrist  appear  to  have  been 
ffoneflia;  a  mistake  which  enables  us  to  understand  why  he  doubted 
whether  the  meliceris  was  an  encysted  tumour. 

I.  AUieroma,  A  wen  or  cyst,  indolentj  uniform  on  the  surface,  \ 
firmer  than  the  meUcei-is^  of  tiie  same  colour  with  the  skin,  and 
containing  gi^anular  semifluid  matter  like  boiled  meat  or  saw-dusL 
It  is  always  confined  to  the  cellular  tissue.  The  mechanism  of  ita 
formation  is  unknown,  unless  that  proposed  by  Monteggia  be  ad- 
mitted. According  to  this  pathologist,  the  tumour  may  originate 
in  alight  adhesive  inflammation  of  any  definite  portion  of  cellular 
tissue,  in  consequence  of  which  one  cell,  being  obstructed  and  pre- 
vented from  communicating  with  others,  is  progressively  distendctl 
by  deposition  of  matter,  which,  pressing  on  the  suiTounding  tissue, 
gradually  condenses  it  into  a  membrane  as  it  extends.  To  this 
idea  objections  have  been  already  stated  from  Bichal ;  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  facts  are  still  wanting  to  explain  this  othennise 
than  by  saying,  that  the  cyst  is  formed,  and  secretes  its  proper 
contents. 

^.  Steatoma*  A  wen  or  cyst,  containing  adipose  matter  like  lard,  V 
or  fat  void  of  its  natural  yellow  colour,  and  become  white,  firm, 
and  granular  like  suet,  (Boyer,)  with  more  or  less  albumen,  ap- 
proaching to  the  nature  of  adipocire.  In  the  first  case  it  is  soft^ 
compressible^,  and  generally  small,  and  is  not  un frequent  in  the 
eyelids  and  on  tlie  scalp.  In  the  second  case  it  is  more  common 
on  other  parts  of  the  body ;  and  the  size  which  it  then  attains  is 
enormous.  In  all  surgical  works  almost  instances  are  given  of  the 
extraordinary  size  of  steatomatous  tumours. f     In  some  instances 

*  Surgical  Esaaj's,  by  Astlcy  CcKiper,  F.  R.  S-,  ond  Benjamin  Tniverji,  F.  R,  8. 
Part  11,     London,  IR19.     Essay  iii.     On  Encysted  Tom  ours,  p.  '12Q, 

+  Vitle  Juaanes  I*liiliii.  Ingnmlas  de  Tumoribua.  Sevcrini,  de  AbdCGatimn  Natiira 
Recondita,  Lib.  iii.  Cup.  xxii,  Oalielmi  Fabricii  Hildani^  Opem  omnia.  Fmncof. 
1646*  Gabrieliij  Fallopii.  Op.  Lik  dc  Twiioribmi,  p.  n.  c;  2^,  Fnbrici!  ab  Aquajien- 
dente,  Ijb.  i.     AinHrunie  Pari,  Book  vi,  c,  xix.  one  of  twenty-Mx  poimd^,     *L  Laugiiis  ; 
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osseoiis  matter  k  deposited  either  in  the  cyst,  or  with  the  sebiiceous 
matter;  a  circumstance  which  has  procured  it  from  Pienck  a  se- 
parate place  with  the  title  of  osteosteatoma,^  (Scheuzer,  Hund- 
termarc,  and  Ilaller,)  It  is  merely  a  variety  of  the  steatotn.  The 
appearance  of  steatoraatous  cysts  in  hones  and  bony  tomours,  as 
seen  by  Kulm  and  Weidmannjf  belongs  to  another  place* 

»;.  Lipoma,  Tills  name  wiia  first  applied  by  Littre  to  a  wen  or 
^  cyst  filled  with  soft  matter  possessing  the  usual  properties  of  ani- 
mal fat,§  The  matter  of  stciitoni,  according  to  this  surgeon,  is 
either  not,  or  imperfectly  inflammable,  by  reason  of  its  degenera- 
tion or  commixture  with  some  other  animal  secretion.  The  pro- 
priety of  this  distinction  has  been  denied  by  Louis  and  othci-s,  who 
maintain  that  these  tumours  differ  in  nothing,  unless  perhaps  in 
degree.  It  has  been  favoured,  never thelesSi  by  Morgagni,  and 
adopted  by  Pienck,  Desaultj  Bichat,  and  various  foreign  Burgeons, 
and  is  defended  by  Boyer^  who  represents  the  steatom  as  differing 
from  lipoma^  in  the  matter  heiug  white,  firm,  and  changed  from 
its  original  character,  and  in  possessing  the  tendency  to  degenerate 
into  cancer4  Pienck  had  previously  distinguished  the  lipoma^  by 
being  destitute  of  cyst,  a  circumstance  not  required  by  Littre. 

Though  thus  admitted  to  differ,  the  anatomical  character,  as 
given  by  Morgagni, ||  and  confirmed  by  Boyer,  is  in  both  nearly 
the  same,  A  cyst  containing  unchanged  fat,  or  granular  adipose 
matter,  in  cells  formed  by  the  original  fibres  of  the  adipose  mem- 
brane,  according  to  Morgagni,  or  those  of  the  fiLimentous  tissue, 
according  to  Boyer.  At  the  base  or  stalk  in  the  case  of  pendulous 
steatoms,  the  cells  are  compressed,  but  loose  in  the  body  of  the 
tumour. 

—one  Baid  to  weigh  aiitY  pouDcU.  Papers  in  Haller'a  Disputationcs  CbirurgiaEi*  VoL 
V.  hy  Elaholii  Kell,  and  Friesse.  Fred,  Rursjch,  Epist.  ivd  B(M?rhimve,  J.  PalJHn. 
Anatomie  du  Corps  Humain,  B,  ii.  chap,  i).  Two  of  great  weight,  one  hy  Schroeck, 
fit)m  Morgagni  in  the  Ephcm.  Nat  Curios.  Cent.  6,  Ob,  27,  and  others  in  the  same 
worL  In  the  PhiJ,  Transactions^  Memoire*  de  I'Acailemie  Rnyale  tie  Chinirgie,  &c. 
Edinburgh  Medical  EsBays,  VoL  III.  Medical  Com.  L  HJO,  Ed.  MetL  and  Surg. 
Journal,  Vol  IX.     J.  P.  Weidmann  de  St4?ntomalibu«,  4to,  Mognntine,  181". 

•  Breslnu  Sammlungen,  1722,  p»  319.  Tittmani  Dia^feert.  OHteo-steatoraatjB,  caa.rar, 
Hnlleri  Opuscula  Pathologiiia,  Obs.  6. 

t  Jo«ui.  Adami  Kulm,  Dispulatio  Mcdico-Chirurgica  de  ExoBtaei  Stijatomatode, 
Ac,     Hallcr,  Vol.  V,  p.  653,     Wcidmann,  p,  (i,  and  Fig,  5* 

J  Hint^ire  dc  rAcadtmie  R^iyale  des  Science*,  Anno  17(^9,     OhacrTat,  Anatom.  3, 

§  Tiaite  des  Maladies  Chirurgicalca,  Tome  II.  Chap.  i.  Art.  12. 

II  Dc  Scdibiu  et  Causit  Morbomni,  Lib*  ix.  Epiat,  I.  Art,  24  and  25,  and  lib.  s, 
Epiitt  Ixviii,  Art,  6  ttnd  S. 
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This  description,  with  the  alleged  cancerous  tendency,  accords 
more  with  the  characters  of  the  adipose  sarcoma  than  those  of  the 
genuine  wen.  Personal  examination  enables  me  to  say,  that,  in 
the  case  of  small  steatoms  of  the  scalp,  eyelids,  face,  &c  no  fibres  ^ 
of  this  kind  are  recognised;  and  to  such  if  any  distinction  be 
adopted,  the  name  of  lipoma  should  be  confined.  In  the  case  of 
such  large  steatoms  as  I  have  seen  in  other  regions  of  the  body, 
though  the  contents  are  firmly  connected  together,  and  some  fila- 
mentous threads  may  be  seen  here  and  there,  or  the  tumour  may 
be  even  separable  into  masses,  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the 
distmct  arrangement  of  cells  mentioned  by  Morgagni  and  Boyer. 
Wiedmann  mentions,  that  in  one  case  the  matter  of  steatom  was  a 
sort  of  liquefied  fat,  and  in  another  firm  and  dense,  and  not  divid- 
ed into  lobes  or  cells. 

The  chemical  history  of  steatomatous  and  lipomatous  tumoiu's 
is  imperfectly  known.  Many  years  ago  Dr  Bostock  analysed  a 
stearoid  tumour  without  obtaining  any  precise  result  Tlie  efiects 
of  the  agents  employed  indicated  the  presence  of  neither  fat,  jelly, 
nor  adipocire  ;  nor  was  any  change  accomplished  by  potass.  From 
its  general  intractability,  however,  and  the  efiTects  produced  by 
sulphuric  acid,  he  infers  that  it  is  composed  chiefly  of  carbonaceous 
matter.* 

I  attempted  some  years  ago  to  examine  the  chemical  nature  of 
the  matter  contained  in  a  steatomatous  cyst  removed  from  the  eye-  ^ 
lids.  This  matter  was  of  a  lemon  yellow  colour,  not  absolutely 
opaque,  yet  not  translucent,  and  like  a  mixture  of  fat  and  wax. 
It  communicated  a  stain  to  paper,  and  liquefied  on  exposure  to 
heat  Though  it  was  perfectly  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine,  I  found 
that  no  method  which  I  could  devise  could  make  it  unite  with  po^ 
tasscu  It  was  also  soluble  in  ether.  From  the  experiments  of 
Chevreul,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  contain  stearine,  cetine, 
or  adipocire.  But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  precise  information  is 
still  wanting. 

6.  Lupia.  This  term,  which  has  been  often  applied  generally  to 
wens,  {loupes^)  is  used  in  a  more  limited  sense  by  Plenck,  to  desig-  v 
nate  a  cyst  containing  a  spongy  substance  in  the  cellular  tissue,  of 
which  it  is  conceived  to  be  a  degenerate  form.  It  is  convenient 
as  a  head  to  which  certain  rare  and  anomalous  cystic  tumours  may 
be  referred. 

*  Edin.  Med.  Journal,  Vol.  II.  p.  14  and  17. 
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i*  Melanoma.  In  many  instances  tbe  melanotic  matter,  already 
mentioned  J  is  deposited  in  a  cyst.  In  such  circumstances,  there* 
fore,  it  is  referable  to  this  head. 


CHAPTER  X 


LYMPHATIC   SYSTEM,    Vosa   Lympkatica^ — Vosa    Lymphiferc^^ 

Lymphm^Ductjis  of  glisson  and  jolyffe. — ^systemk  absoe* 
BANT.     Die  Saugadern« 

Section  L 


br  most  situationB  of  the  human  body,  and  eapeclally  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  arterial  and  venoua  trunks,  there  are  found  long,  slender, 
hollow  tubes,  pellucid  or  reddish,  which  present  numerous  kuot^ 
j/  joints^  or  swellings  in  their  course,  and  to  which  the  name  of  lym- 
phatics or  absorbents  has  been  given.  It  is  most  expedient  to  em- 
ploy tl»e  former  appellation  only^  as  the  latter  implies  tbe  perform- 
ance of  a  function,  the  reabty  of  which  has  been  much  questioned 
of  late  years. 

Though  Eustachius  bad  seen  the  thoracic  duct  in  the  horse,  and 
iome  slight  traces  of  a  knowledge  of  vascular  tubes,  different  either 
from  arteries  or  veins,  are  found  in  the  writings  of  Nicolaus  RLissa, 
Falloppius,  and  Vealingius,  the  merit  of  establishing  their  existence 
'^  18  generally  ascribed  to  Caspar  Asellius,  a  physician  of  Pavia, 
Tills  anatomist,  who  had,  in  1622^  seen  the  white-coloured  tubes, 
then  first  named  h4:tetihy  issuing  from  the  intestines  of  the  dog, 
observed  also  a  cluster  of  vessels  less  opaque  near  the  jwrtal  emi- 
nences of  the  liver, — an  observ  ation  which  he  afterwards  repeated 
in  the  horse  and  other  quadrupeds.  The  same  vessels  were  also 
described  and  delineated  by  llighmore, 

Pa-^ing  over  the  uncertain  and  obscure  bints  given  by  Walaeus 

and  Van  Home,  the  first  exact  information  after  Asellius  is  that 

,j     which  relates  to  Olaus  Kudbeck,  who,  in  1650,  is  said  to  have  seen 

them  in  a  calf,  and  to  have  demonstrated  tbe  thoracic  duct,  and  the 

_       dilated  sac,  afterwards  termed  recejHuculum  chgli 
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Glisson  itiforais  m  that  Joljffe  had,  in  1652,  imparted  to  him 
the  knowledge  of  a  set  of  vessels  different  from  arteries  and  reins ; 
and  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Whartoo,  tliat  Joljffe  liad  de- 
monstrated these  vessels  in  1650,*  In  short,  the  dijcovery  of  lym- 
phatics, and  the  correction  of  some  errora  of  Asellius,  is  ascribed  •/ 
to  tile  English  anatomist,  not  only  by  Wharton  and  Glifison,  but 
by  Charleton,  Plott,  Wotton,  and  Boyle. 

The  existence  of  these  vessels,  tlius  partially  demonstrated,  was 
afterwards  more  fiilly  established  by  the  researches  of  Bartholin, 
Pecquet,  Bilsius,  Nuck,  the  second  Monro  and  Haller.  It  is 
chiefly  to  the  exertions  of  William  Hunter  and  his  pupils,  Hew*  / 
son,t  Sheldon,J  and  Cruikshank§  in  this  country,  and  to  those  of  > 
Mascagnill  in  Italy,  that  the  anatomical  world  are  indebted  for  the 
complete  examination  and  history  of  this  system  of  vessels. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  consist,  in  the  memliers,  of  two  layers,  a 
superficial  and  a  deep-seated  one.  The  first  is  situate  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue,  between  the  skin  and  the  aponeurotic 
sheaths,  and  accompanies  the  subcutaneous  veins,  or  creeps  in  the 
intervals  between  them,  A  successful  injection  of  these  superficial 
lymphatics  will  show  an  extensive  network  of  mercurial  tubes  sui^ 
rounding  the  ^hole  limb. 

The  deep-seated  layer  of  lymphatics  is  found  chiefly  in  the  in- 
terspaces between  the  muscles,  and  along  the  course  of  the  arterial  ' 
and  venous  trunks.  In  tracing  both  layers  of  lymphatics  to  ttie 
upper*  fixedi  or  attached  end  of  the  members,  we  find  they  increase 
in  volume,  and  diminish  in  number*  At  the  connection  of  the 
members  >rith  the  trunk,  they  are  observed  to  pass  through  certain 
spheroidal  or  spherical  bodies,  termed  lymphatic  glands  or  gangli- 
ons. Tlie  l}Tnphatics  of  the  upper  extremity,  after  passing  through 
the  glands  of  the  arm-pit,  terminate  in  trunks,  which  open  into  the 
subclavio'jugidar  veins,  one  on  each  side  of  the  neck.     Those  of 

*  FVandsci  Gliaaonii  Anatomiii  HepatiA»€ap.  xxxi.  Thodm*  Wlmrtoii,  Adenographin, 
Cap.  ii.  p.  £)&. 

f  Experimentiil  Inquiries,  Part  the  Second.  Dy  William  Howaon,  F.  R,  S.  Lon- 
don, 1774,  8vo.  Alao  the  Works  of  Willlum  Hewion*  F.  R,  S»  Edited  by  George 
GuiliTCT,  F.  U,  S,     By  Sydenhjixn  Society.     London,  1846, 

:^  The  History  of  the  Absorbent  Syiftemt&c.  by  John  Sheldon,  Surgeon,  F.B^S,,  Slc* 
London,  1784.     Folio. 

§  The  Anatomy  of  the  Abftorbmg  Vemela  of  the  Hiunftn  Body.  By  William  Cmik- 
ihank,     London,  17^6,  4to.     Tlie  Second  Edition,  London^  1790, 

II  Pauli  Mascagni  Vnsoirum  Lymph aticomm  Corporis  ilumani  Hktoria  et  Ichno* 
gniphiaj  folio,  Pftrii,  17B7,    See  also  Prodromo,  &c,  Capitolo,  i 
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the  lower  extremity,  after  passing  through  the  glands  of  the  groin, 
proceed  with  the  common  iliac  vein  into  the  abdomen,  where  they 
UDite  with  other  lymphatics. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  trunk  consist  in  like  manner  of  two  layers, 
a  subcutaneous  and  deeper  seated  one,  dij^tributcd  in  the  chest  be- 
tween the  muscles  and  pleura,  and  in  the  abdomen  between  the 
muscles  and  peritoneum.  In  the  chest  and  belly,  each  organ  pos^ 
sesses  a  superlicial  layer  of  lymphatics  distributed  over  itii  surface^  ' 
and  pertaining  to  its  membranous  envelope ;  the  other  ramifying 
through  its  substance^  and  pertaining  to  the  peculiar  tissue  of  the 
organ.  This  twofold  arrangement  is  most  easily  seen  in  the  lungs, 
the  heart,  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys. 

In  a  similar  manner  are  arranged  the  lymphatics  in  the  exter- 
nal parts  of  the  scull,  on  the  face,  where  they  are  very  numerous, 
in  the  spaces  between  the  muscles,  and  on  the  neck,  in  wliich  they 
pass  through  numerous  glands.  No  lymphatics,  however,  have 
been  found  in  the  brain,  the  spinal  chord,  their  membranous  en- 
velopes, the  eye,  or  the  ear. 

All  the  lymphatics  hitherto  known  terminate  in  two  principal 
trunks.  One  of  these,  termed  from  its  site  ihoradc  ducty  (Ductus 
thoracicus  ;  die  Milch-brustrohre  ;  le  canal  thoraciquc)  is  situate  on 
the  left  side  of  the  dorsal  vertebne.  It  receives  the  lymphatics  of 
the  lower  cKtremities,  of  the  belly,  and  the  parts  contained  in  it; 
those  of  great  part  of  the  cliest,  and  those  of  the  left  side  of  the 
head,  neck,  and  trunk,  and  left  upper  extremity.  The  other  lym- 
phatic trunk,  which  is  situate  on  the  right  side  of  the  upper  dorsal 
vertebra^,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  right  side 
of  the  head,  neck,  right  upper  extremity,  and  some  of  those  of  the 
chest  Both  of  these  trunks,  it  is  well  known,  open  into  the  sub- 
da  vio-jugLdar  vein  of  each  side. 

That  lymphatics  terniinate  in  branches  of  the  venous  system  has 
been  asserted  on  the  autliority  of  various  observers,  Steno,  for 
instance,  states  that  he  traced  the  lymphatics  from  tlie  right  side  of 
the  he^d,  the  chest,  and  pectoral  extremity  in  animals  into  tlie  right 
axillary  vein  ;  and  he  gives  delineations  of  anastomotic  connections 
of  several  lymphatics  vnth  the  axillary  and  jugular  veins.  Similar 
facts  have  been  reported  by  Nuck,  Richard  Hale,  Bartholin,  and 
Hartmann.  Ruysch  traced  the  lymphatics  of  the  lung  into  the 
subclavian  and  axillary  veins  ;  Drelincourt  those  of  the  thymus 
gland  in  animals  into  the  subckviaus ;  and  Hebenstreit  saw  those 
of  the  loins  jwiss  into  the  t^ma  azt/ym^ 
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Haller,  though  anwillinq    ..    L*-r.      :  -■    .-     •-.  ■.-:- 

senrera^  regarda  it  liahii*  ■•»    'iri.*;^    r  ..•  .'-        -^i- -,      '._.   . 
the  direct  commanicanun  ;f  1.1^  •:*:.-<-•     ..-  ^  -  -     .. 

F.  Meckel,  the  grazui:asiRr.  ii;iin:-.ii^;^.  ■.    "     \^  .  •    >.•..  '. 

from  the  circumiicanre.  "^uir   ik   :../^ .•---.    rj-       *,-.     .     .    ij- 

vriiUL*  Hewson,  mrjiup  vj:  u. :.•.:_-;  :j-i  -tf.-.  •-^.  -  '  -.  *-. 
exception  to  the  ir»ni»r%*  ■^l*-.  ."-^.t-^..^  ^?^'-..  f-c^.--  :^-  ^ 
never  SAW  a  lympdacir.  '*ft«K   lus'^.^:  ..-..  *.-     x-k-  ->r:  .  >.i. 

the  snbclamns  and  ^Tir^ii^ir^  '^  j-  .-r-z.-ia^ij.'.  -■-r.-ki'.i-'r:  .*  "-•-.-'. 
andhiasuGcesBors^xcMir.u-.^'  :i  .'^:.  :j-  .-.'..  .^x  .-..—'  .'  ...,  .>,^ 
tic  rein  admittefi '^^  ^.  ^ux'sioiiiA-. — «  ;«.r4/.r  r;/.'^  .•   ;^,  •(^:.:  -/>. 

This  mode  of  •<yni;:"*arj-.c   iro?   iir.-^^-c- -•   ;.     fi    -r     •?:     •■ 
Tiedemannanii  F.cm-i;:.*'  •  li.   ii  ".jr  «;«..  •'^•^  :-*!   :./•  ^••'.--.■..p 
veaaelg  commnr.inar^  vr-i    •:;.*•  tr-.^:;.^  >  .».*  :  i-.  i^r»:r.*.-r-i   ^.-t.^v 
and  pass  theoo:  ^r..  "z^u*  '-rj^.»:ie  ---;•.  4.-  •r:'.j.'.:  ,*'jjr^:...r/  ...-.■.:/:. 
the  thoracic  'i^n     T.^-  -j.-ir--*.-    i-or   rj.r.    •   .V  x../..    ..   -r-. 

a  mistake,  r*srJr:njz  i-.c   ->:   >^.-.r;i.y.-*r-:   -'^^.    .♦'    .j-.  <.    .-^.x 
examined  by  tijt ''-r^irr-uti  t'-ir. .'ii-^-*  :      .T.  '-;i..:..  T  :.../.»•  .*    v-^.- 
bonrg,  again,  'xois'^i ' *»  v-ar.  -jt  \^^   j^.-rr^,w.^:-  .jc:.  .^  v.  ,».-t.  i  > 
oommonicaze  w!r^  ■»*i:"^  w  r..-.::-.   vj>   f...*o*-i.v.?:    /  -.rici..',  h.y, 
the  interior  of  -vt  ;;-nyjfcr.r.  i':j»:-jL*  J  t*.  .•.>.^*r^>.  v......  ti-  :»•=:- 

sent  requires  i'^rsjpis  -^'-rrsxr^-x^  "'jt  ♦.•-i.vr.-.j^r.v  ..*  .'-:•;  .f 
Florence,  tha:  ^nrrn  ,;V.*^oir-r.  4,.-.v,«?r.   .;.v--..--iva-Vi-.  r:^..*   i-.-. 

▼enons  tubes.  1?  r? ij-.r^  .-.--:«•'.' .fc-.u>-  i.--:  ->-^  -•:>=:--  .-^r.irr.-c::  -::i- 

ceedinglv  doa--cf-  -.'  v>:  .•  r-^isi--.  >?•  .f  K.t^  :  ^.vi  Pi-vzz^  •/.;.»- 
that  there  is  L/'j  cr/ii--  \^'..::^.t^'.\  j^.  *  rsc:.  •..>:  nJ-  JV:  \r^r:;  >^ .  -->= 
lymphatics. 

The  conn«wdo.ir  r,:  :;>:  r-nit  --.f  ij.T.-::.  .^rl-r-  -rrjx  :r-  ''.riiii-t  ^l: 
tiaenes  from  wcl';L  t!>r.  arl-e-  t^r-::.-^:  ::--:'>  f/rlynvi^  t--  rr.ri.p'-t:lv 
unknown.  In  so:!.^  Si*. o-iraloi^  ii-tr^-iO^  :i^  Iv- ^r^it:  t  ^r  •.:.»r  In- 
testinal canal  are  so  fiilfil  witii  a  r^rdilr':*  or  »l::1-L  diii  ar.irr  th^ 
process  of  d:2«ir-tioii  has  contir-uei  for  =«vni»^  tlai*^,  t:-at  no:  oal  v  ar.- 
thdr  larger  branches;  easily  seen,  but  by  the  ai»l  of  the  rnlacroa^.-ofw 

•  Jo.  Yt,  Mec<-:L  Nora  Eipsrl2i«u  -r.  Obwr- i-w.or.«  <:«  fnfo^-  V-i^j-j^  a^  V2- 
fonuD  iTmpharicomzTL,  &c.  |  L  p.  4.     L'lz'iiir.:  Bat.  1772.     ^^o. 

-f"  AnatomiAche  L'ntcnachun^^k  uber  'L«  Verrjlnd:ir.2  lier  SauiaJcr::  3;::  den  Vecen. 
Ileideibetig,  1821. 

^  On  the  Anatomv  of  the  Lacteal  Svstem  in  the  .Seal.  E-iln.  Me%L  and  Sur^lou 
Joumal,  Vol.  XXH.  p.  25,  &c. 

I  Enainr  lea  VaisKaux  Lrmpbatiques.    Strasbourg.  1824. 

t1  Cenni  nilla  comunicazione  dei  vasi  Un&tici  coUe  vene  ;  di  Giovanni  Row:  Doc- 
tore,  &c.    Annali  I'nivenali  di  Medecina,  Anno  18-Jf>.    VuL  XXXVTL  p.  52. 
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some  of  the  smaller  may  be  trace*l  to  their  commencement  This, 
which  was  ascertained  hy  Croikshank,  (p.  55  and  58,)  and  con- 
finned  by  Hewsoii,  Bleuland,  and  Hedwig,  1ms  been  contradicted 
by  the  observations  of  Rudolplii  and  Albert  Meckel.  In  all  other 
parts,  however,  tbough  a  successful  injection  may  show  tbe  coiirae 
and  distribution  of  many  of  the  smallest  lymphatics,  yet  no  orifices 
are  perceptible  at  the  point  at  wliich  they  seem  to  stop,  and  wc  are 
uncertain  whether  these  points  are  their  origins.  (CruikshanlL,) 
Mere  observation  is  here  as  una\'ailing  as  in  regard  to  tbe  ternii- 
nation  of  exhalanta  The  continuation  of  lynipbaticj  with  arteries, 
unless  in  tbe  case  of  those  wliicli  arise  from  the  interior  of  arterial 
tnl^es,  (Lanth^)  is  not  satisfactorily  established.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured, however,  that  their  emh  or  imperceptible  origins  are  con- 
nected to  the  tissues  to  which  they  arc  ti-accd,  and  that  tlie  lyra- 
pbatics  arise  in  this  manner  from  these  tissues* 

The  lymphatics  are  distinguished  by  being  in  general  cylindri* 
cal  in  tigiire,  and  by  varying  in  calibre  at  short  spaces.  In  this 
respect  they  differ  from  the  arteries  and  veins.  It  lias  been  further 
justly  remarked  by  Gordon,  that  the  middle-sized  lymphtitics  are 
remarkably  distinguished  from  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  ar- 
terial and  venous  system  by  three  peculiarities.  1*/,  When  two 
lymphaticjg  unite  to  form  a  third,  the  trunk  thus  formed  is  seldom 
or  never  larger  than  either  of  them  separately  ;  2d^  their  anasto- 
moses with  each  other  are  continual ;  and,  3f/,  they  seldom  go  a 
great  space  without  tirst  dividing  into  hranchesj  and  then  reuniting 
into  trunks.* 

Tbe  outer  surface  of  a  lymphatic  is  tilaraentous  and  rough,  the 
inner  smooth  and  polished,  like  that  of  small  veins.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  observe  the  structure  of  these  tubes  in  the  middle-sized,  or 
even  in  the  large  lymphatics ;  and  anatomists  have  generally  been 
satisfied  with  supposing  that  tbe  structure  of  all  of  thera  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  thoracic  duct,  or  some  other  large  vessels  equally 
susceptible  of  examination.  According  to  tbe  observations  of 
Cruikshaok,  (Cliap.  xii.)  which  have  been  vcritied  by  Bichat,  the 
thoracic  duct  presents,  Ist^  a  layer  of  dense  firm  filamentous  or 
cellular  tissue,  exactly  similar  to  that  found  inclosing  arterial  and 
venous  tubes^  whicli  the  latter  regards  as  foreign  to  the  vessel,  but 
giving  it  a  great  degree  of  support  and  protection ;  2dt  a  proper 
membrane,  delicate,  transparent,  and  moistened  inside  by  an  unctu- 

•  Syntttii,  p.  ri. 
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oas  fluid,  which  he  seems  inclined  to  ascribe  to  transudation.  Mus- 
cular fibres,  of  which  Sheldon  speaks  positively.  Cruikshank  re- 
presaiits,  though  seen  in  some  instances,  (Cha]i.  xii. )  yet  to  be  more 
generally  not  demonstrable.  Their  existence,  though  admitted  by 
Schr^er  and  Soemmering,  is  denied  by  Mascagni,  Kudolphi. 
and  J.  F.  Meckel,  and  I,  may  add,  by  Bichat  and  Beclard.  This 
aooount  differs  not  much  from  that  of  I)r  Gordon,  who  could  not 
recognise  distinctly  more  than  one  coat,  similar  to  the  inner  coat 
of  Feins.  The  filamentous  layer  noticed  by  Bichat,  and  considered 
by  Mascagni  as  an  external  coat,  is  of  course  excludi'd. 

Hie  knotted  or  jointed  appearance  of  l\inphati(*s  is  occasioned 
chiefly  by  short  membranous  folds  in  their  cavity  called  valves. 
These  folds  are  thinner  than  the  venous  valves;  but  they  arc 
equally  strong,  and  have  the  same  shape  and  mode  of  attachment 
to  the  inside  of  the  vessel.  They  are  generally  found  in  pairs,  but 
never  three  at  the  same  point  A  single  valve  is  sometimes  found 
at  the  junction  of  a  large  branch  witli  a  tnmk,  or  of  a  trunk  with 
a  vein.  According  to  Cruiksliank  there  is  considerable  variety  in 
the  distribution  of  valves;  but  in  general  a  pair  of  valves  will  be 
Sound  at  every  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in  lymphatics  of  middling 
aze.  In  the  larger  lymphatics  they  are  less  numerous  than  in  the 
smalL  The  structure  of  these  valvular  folds  is  as  little  known  as 
that  of  the  inner  membrane,  of  which  they  appear  to  be  prolonga- 
tions. According  to  Mascagni  they  sometimes  contain  a  small 
portion  of  fine  adipose  substance. 

The  tissue  which  forms  the  lymphatic  tubes  is  strong,  dense, 
and  resisting ;  and,  from  the  weight  of  mercury  which  they  bear 
without  rupture,  it  has  been  generally  concluded,  tliat  tliey  are 
stronger  in  proportion  to  their  size  than  veins.  This  tissue  also 
possesses  considerable  elasticity. 

The  opposite  states  of  lymphatics  diu*ing  digestion  and  after  long 
Casting,  and  the  phenomena  of  mercurial  injections,  prove  that  tlie 
tissue  of  which  they  consist  is  distensible  and  contractile.  Though 
it  does  not  exhibit  appearances  of  muscular  structure,  it  has  been 
long  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  a  property  analogous  to  irrita- 
bility. Such  is  the  inference  which  Hunter,  Hewson,  Cruik- 
shank, and  others  have  derived  from  various  phenomena  in  the 
living  and  recently  dead  tissue. 

Though  Bichat  doubted  what  he  termed  organic  sensible  con- 
tractility, yet  he  admitted  the  insensible  contractility  as  necessary 
to  the  functions  ascribed  to  lymphatics.     Previous  to   his  time 
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Schreger,  in  different  experimeuts,  observed  the  first  of  these  qua- 
lities  in  consequence  of  the  application  not  orJj  of  acids,  butter  of 
antimony,  and  alcohol,  hut  even  of  hot  water  and  cold  air.  Simi- 
lar contractions  and  relaxations  have  been  induced  by  mechanical 
irritation.*  Such  phenomena  are  observed  not  only  during  life, 
but  even  after  death  ;  and  if  we  add  to  this,  that  the  thoracic  duct 
is  often  after  death  large  and  flaccid,  though  empty,  but  in  the  liv- 
ing body  m  almost  always  contracted  and  scarcely  visible,  and  that 
a  portion  of  it  included  between  two  ligatures  and  punctureil, 
quickly  expels  its  contents,  it  may  be  inferred,  according  to  Tiede* 
mann  and  Beclard,  that  the  lymphatic  tissue  possesses  a  considerable 
degree  of  this  vital  or  organic  property. 

Section  1L 

The  lymphatic  vessels  have  been  supposed  to  perform  an  import- 
ant part  io  the  fonnation  of  the  diseases  incident  to  the  animal 
body.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  causes  of  disease  which  affect 
all  organic  substances,  the  several  derangements  of  property  or 
function  to  which  they  are  liable  have  been  supposed  to  exert  a 
powerful  influence  on  other  tissues  and  organs,  and  on  their  func- 
tions. On  this  principle  Hewsou,  Cruikshank,  Thomas  White, 
Nudow,  Isenflamm,  Juhni?tonej  and  Maanen,  have  ascribed  to  dif- 
ferent forms  and  dcgi*ees  of  disorder  of  the  1\  inphatic  system  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  diseases  incident  to  the  human  body.  All 
of  these  authors,  nevertheless^  have  been  exceeiled  by  Soemmering, 
and  more  recently  by  Alarrl,  both  of  whom  represent  the  IjTn- 
phatics  as  mainly  concerned  in  every  morbid  state  of  the  human 
body.  The  former  has  delineated  an  extensive  picture  of  diseases, 
in  the  production  of  which  the  lymphatics  are  believed  to  be  more 
or  less  concenied.  Besides  immediate  morbid  states  of  the  lym* 
phatics  themselves,  he  enumerates  upwards  of  sixty  diseases  and 
morbid  states  of  the  human  body,  in  which,  according  to  one  or 
another  pathologist,  the  lymphatics  have  an  intluence,  direct  or 
indirect,  immediate  or  remote. f  The  latter  reasons  most  strenu- 
ously for  the  universal  influence  of  the  lymphatic  system  in  every 
disease  almost  of  the  animal  frame. 

•  SchriegCT  d<?  IrriUibilitate  V'aa,  L\Tiiph.     Lips,  1789. 

\  8.  ThonMu  Soemmtsring  <lc  MorWs  Va*orum  Ab»or1j«ntium  Corporb  Ifumttni  Kve 
DkKrtatioius  quo?  prcDmium  retiilit  SodeULtk  Kheno-Trajectina^i  anno  ilHi^  Pun 
Pttthplogicii.    Trajecti  ud  Moenum,  1795.     6vo. 
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Little  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  by  these  authors  the  in- 
flnenoe  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  has  been  Ten-  much  oTerrated. 
Notinthalan^ng  the  authorit\-  of  their  names,  it  is  certain  that 
neither  anatomical  inspection^  nor  the  obsenation  of  the  pheno- 
mena and  effects  of  disease,  justify  the  riews  advanced  b\-  these 
anthora  It  further  requires  little  argument  to  show,  that  this 
mode  of  explaining  the  formation  and  nature  of  diseases  docs  not 
tend  to  the  advancement  of  accm^te  pathological  knowledge. 

All  the  diseases  to  be  referred  to  this  head  come  naturally  under 
two  divisions.  The  first  consists  of  disordered  states  occiuring  in 
the  lymphatic  vessels  themselves.  In  the  second  are  included  mor- 
bid states  of  other  textmrs  or  systems,  arising  immediately  from 
disease  of  the  lymphatics. 

1.  L^lammaticn^  —  {Angioleudtis.)  The  first  morbid  state  to 
be  mentioned  as  incident  to  the  lymphatics  is  infiammatioiL  As  a 
spontaneous  occurrence  it  is  little  known,  and  perhaps  is  exceed- 
ingly rare.  Hendy,  indeed,  undertook  to  show,  that  inflammation 
of  the  lymphatics  was  the  pathological  cause  of  Barbadocs  leg  ;* 
and  this  view,  which  has  been  almost  implicitly  adopted  by  every 
subsequent  observer,  has  been  strenuously  maintained  and  illus- 
trated by  M.  AlanLt  I  have  already  adduced  such  facts  and  ar- 
guments as  I  conceive  are  sufficient  to  show  that  this  disease  de- 
pends on  a  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  filamentous  tissue  of  the 
limb^  recurring  periodically,  and  terminating  in  albuminous  exu- 
dation ;  and  that  the  afiection  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  vessels,  &c. 
on  which  the  hypothesis  of  Dr  Hendy  is  founded,  is  an  efiect  of  this 
diseased  state.  It  is  unnecessar}-,  tlierefore,  to  give  the  subject 
more  consideration. 

Not  less  objectionable  is  the  notion  advanced  by  Charles  White,} 
that  inflammation  or  obstruction  of  the  lymphatics  is  the  cause  of 
the  swelled  leg,  {phlegnuuia  dolentj)  of  puerperal  women.  Obser- 
vation and  dissection  concur  in  showing  that  this  malady  arises  from 
inflammation  of  the  uterine  and  pehic  veins  terminating  in  albu- 
minous or  sero-albuminous  exudation,  and  causing  obstruction  to 
the  venous  circulation. 

Angioleudtis    Uterina  puerperarum.      Inflammation   has  been 

*  Treatifle  on  the  Glandular  Disease  of  tiarbadoes,  pro\'ing  it  to  be  scaled  in  the 
Lymphatic  Syvtem.    By  John  Hendr.     London,  17B4. 

i"  Hiatoire  d^lne  Makidie  particuliere  au  Systeme  L}-inphatique,  6ic.  1806  ;  et 
Nourelles  Observations  but  TElephantiasis  des  Arabes.    Par  M.  Alard,  1 81J . 

t  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Cause  of  that  Swelling  in  one  or  both  a'  *1««  T^wcr 
Eztramitiei  in  Lying-in- Women.    By  Charles  White^  Suigeon.    IF 
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observed  to  attack  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  womb  in  puerperal 
fever,  and  then  it  too  often  proceeds  to  suppuration.  The  uterme 
lymphatics  are  then  seen  extending  over  the  surface  of  the  organ 
jointed  and  knotted,  and  distinctly  presenting  punilcnt  matter  in 
their  interior,  and  sometimes  along  their  exterior,  Tonclle  found 
among  222  fatal  cases  of  puerperal  fever^  that  in  32  purulent  mat- 
ter was  eontfiined  in  the  lymphatics,*  This  shows  that  in  about 
one-seventh  pf  the  cases  of  pueqieral  fever,  iuflam matron  and  sup- 
puration of  the  lymphatics  may  take  phice.  This  doctrine  has  been 
forcibly  illustrated  by  Cniveilliier.f 

Inflnmmation  of  lymphatic  vessels  may  almost  invariably  be  traced 
to  irritation,  or  an  irritating  cause  at  their  organic  extremities. 
Thus  a  sore  in  the  finger  or  hand,  whilloe,  or  other  intlamed  states 
of  the  fingers,  are  often  attended  with  painful  red  streaks  or  lines, 
extending  lij)  the  arm  to  the  arm-pit*  These  red  streaks  indicate 
inttammation  of  the  subcutaneous  lymphfitirs.  In  like  manner  I 
have  seen  a  blister  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  belly  cause  infiam- 
raation  of  the  lymphatics  leading  to  the  inguinal  glanda 

The  intlanunatiim  when  nut  violent  terminates  in  resolution.  In 
more  severe  cases  it  may  cause  effusion  of  lymph  into  the  cavity  of 
the  vessel,  so  as  to  effect  adhesion  and  obliterate  its  canah  This 
was  probably  the  cause  of  the  obstruction  which  Mascagni  states 
he  found  in  the  lymphatics  of  several  subjects  after  the  use  of  blis- 
ters. Suppuration,  as  a  consequence  of  infliimroation  of  lympha- 
tics, is  little  known. 

2-  Wounds  of  lymphatics  must  occur  frec|uently.  In  truth, 
scarcely  an  incision  dividing  the  skin  and  cellular  membrane  can 
fail  to  involve  several  lymphatics,  and  every  deep  incision  divides 
many  of  them.  J  They  appear  to  unite  easily.  Is  the  cavity  obli- 
terated ?  The  frequent  anastomoses  render  this  event  of  no  con- 
sequence, Hewson  observed  that  in  several  instances  lymphy  coa- 
gulable  fluid  continued  to  ooze  from  the  wounded  vessel  for  days, 

3.  Cirms  (Kifffog)  or  Vancose  Dilatuthm.  This  name  is  applied 
by  Meckel  to  denote  a  dilated  state  of  lymphatics  similar  to  varix 
in  veins.  Schreger  and  Tilesius  delineate  what  they  conceive  to 
be  varix  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  conjunctiva ;  Mascagni  repre- 

•  Del  FievTM  Pueqieralefi  obecrvee*  a  la  Matemite  de  Paris  pendant  Tttnn^  1829* 
Par  M.  Tijnell^,  Archives  Generalea,  XXII.  p.  345. 
t  AnatomJe  Palhologique. 
$  Motim  in  Edin.  Medical  Emay^  Vol,  V.  Art.  xxrii. 
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aents  the  same  condition  in  those  of  the  lungs ;  and  Soemmering 
describes  those  of  the  intestines  as  varicose  in  hernia.  The  same 
condition  was  observed  by  Bichat  in  the  lymphatics  of  serous  mem- 
branes. In  dropsical  subjects  they  are  always  much  distended 
with  fluid ;  and  hence  the  anatomist  finds  their  demonstration  much 
more  easy  in  such  circumstances. 

4.  Rupture  of  the  lymphatics  has  been  assumed  as  a  probable  \ 
cause  of  consumption  by  Morton,  of  scrofula  in  general  by  Acker- 
man,  of  Barbadoes  leg  by  Hendy,  of  puerperal  swelled  leg  by 
White,  of  dropsy  by  Van  Swieten,  Haase,*  A8salini,t  Metzler^ 
and  Soemmering,§  and  of  white  spelling  of  the  joints  by  Bram- 
billa.  I  Yet  in  neither  of  these  diseases  has  the  existence  of  rup- 
ture of  the  lymphatics  been  demonstrated ;  nor  has  the  accident 
been  shown  to  be  one  of  ordinary  frequency.  Baillie  admits  that 
the  thoracic  duct  may  have  been  ruptured.  But  GuiflFart  is  the 
only  person  who  is  said  to  have  seen  this  accident  in  the  person  of  ^ 
a  boy  of  fourteen-T 

5.  Dilatation  with  Obstruction.  Soemmering  repeatedly  found 
the  lacteals  of  the  small  intestines  near  the  duodenum  filled  and 
distended  with  a  thick  curdy  matter  like  soft  cheese.  Of  the  same 
deposition  in  the  lacteals  of  the  jejunum  with  much  induration, 
Walter  delineates  an  example  in  a  man  of  about  thirty.  Edward 
Sandifort  represents  the  lacteals  in  an  infant  of  a  few  weeks  much 
thickened,  approaching  to  varicose,  with  swelled  mesenteric  glands.** 
And  Ludwig  saw  them  in  a  similar  state  in  a  girl  of  seven,  with 
induration  of  these  glands. 

6.  Osseous  Deposition,  Callous  hardness,  with  osseous  matter,  , 
was  seen  in  the  coats  of  the  lymphatics  in  the  pelvis  by  Mascagni, 
Cruikshank,  and  Walter  found  them  ossified,  and  of  stony  hard- 
ness. The  thoracic  duct  was  found  filled  with  caseous  or  tyroma- 
tous  matter  by  Poncy,  all  the  neighbouring  glands,  both  thoracic 
and  mesenteric,  being  enlarged  and  tyromatous  ;tt  and  with  earthy 

*   J.  Oottl.  Haasiiis  de  Vaais  Cutis,  &c  Abeorbentibus.     Lcip.  1 78(>. 
-f  Eaaai  Medical  sur  les  VaiBseaux  Lymphatiques,  &c.  p.  5G. 
t  Diflsertatio  de  Hydropc,  &c  p.  23. 
§   De  Morbis  Vasorum  Absorbentium,  p.  1 32. 
(]  Acta  Acad.  Medico-Chinirg.  Militaris  Viennensis,  Tome  I.  p.  1 6. 
%  Apud  Bartholini  Opuscula  nova  de  vaais  Lyiiiphaticis,  &c.    Hafhis,  1670. 
**  Observation.  Anatom.  Pathologic.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 

tt  Nouveau  Recueil  D'Observations  Chirurgicaletj  Faites  par  M.  Snviard.  A.  Maitre- 
Chirurgien  de  rilotel  Dicu  ct  Jcure  k  Paris.     Paris,  1702.     Obe.  CXI.  p.  500. 
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or  odseoUB  matter  by  Assaluiu*  Cheeton  found  it  obistructed  with 
a  Bolid  substance  resembling  calcareous  matter  ;t  Bay  ford  found  it 
much  obstructed  by  the  prei^sure  of  an  aneurismal  tumour  :J  and 
Scberb  is  said  to  have  met  with  an  actual  concretion.§  All  ttieso 
plienoniena,  excepting  that  of  the  aneuritmal  tumour,  arc  the  ef- 
fects of  strumiius  disorder. 

The  lympljatics  have  been  long  supposeti  to  be  the  agents  oon- 
cerned  in  the  forniation  of  king's  evil,  {strumaf  scrofula^)  and  in 
the  development  of  the  disease  when  latent  What  are  the  proofs 
of  this  opinion?  Have  the  lymphatics  been  actually  found  disor- 
ganized in  cities  of  strumous  disease,  and  does  scrofula  never  take 
place  without  traces  of  this  disorganization  ?  Do  they  act  as  the  cause, 
or  do  they  partake  in  the  eifects  of  another  morbific  agent  more 
general  in  operation  ?  In  answering  theoc  questions  much  will  de- 
pend upon  the  meaning  attached  to  the  term  scrofula.  If  this  be  a 
diiiea^  appearing  in  the  lymphatic  glands  oiily^  tiicre  may  be  some 
ground  for  the  opinion.  But  to  assemble  the  numerous  disorders 
tei*med  strumous^  under  the  head  of  the  lymphatics?,  implies  conclu- 
sions which  are  not  supported  by  anatomiad  facts. 

It  seems  more  natural  and  more  consistent  with  the  known  phe* 
nomena  of  diseased  action,  to  place  the  genesis  of  struma^  whatever 
that  may  be,  in  tlie  process  of  digestion,  in  the  lacteal  vessels  that 
arise  from  the  jejmwm^  and  in  the  blood  of  the  gmall  capillary 
vessels  generally.  From  what  is  most  generally  oliserved,  the  pro- 
ce88  of  arterialization  in  the  lungs  appears  to  be  defective. 

Since  the  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  against  the  ab- 
sorbent power  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  by  Mayer,  Magendie,  and 
others,  their  influence  either  in  the  production  of  dropsy,  or  in  re- 
moving it,  seems  to  be  very  doubtfuL 

How  far  can  they  be  admitted  to  explain  the  process  of  ulcerative 
absorption  so  ingeniously  contrived  and  ably  maintained  by  John  Hun- 
ter? and  what  share  can  they  be  sup|>osed  to  possess  in  the  removal  of 
other  matters,  eitlier  proper  or  foreign  to  the  system,  as  that  patholo- 
gist believed  ?  Upon  these  questions  accurate  facts  are  still  wanting. 

*  Eani  Mediiial  «ur  lea  Viuiaoaux  L>  oiphatiqueis  &c.     Pat  Paolo  ABsalmi,    Tu- 

fim  nsr-a. 

f  Phnosopliical  TnmfflctioTift,  Voi  LXX.  17B0.  And  Palliologicul  Inquiries  j  and 
Obflervations  on  Surger}-,  from  the  DjjuiectionB  of  Morbid  Bodies  ;  with  on  Appendix 
cotitaimttg  Uiree  Coaea  on  different  BubjvcU.  Dy  Richofd  Browne  Cliebton,  Surgeon 
to  tb«  OloucMWr  l&(innar)%    4tci.     (iloueostcr,  17&6. 

X  McMlical  ObwrvutionB and  Inquiries,  Vol  IIL  p.  IK 

I  Apud  J  fuller,  PiMCrtJitioii,  Palholog. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

LYMPHATIC    QLANO    OR    OANGLION^    KERNEL. {Gltindulm    Ltfm 

phatioB^ —  Giandulte  Conglobatm, — D ie  Saugade r-D r e u s e n* ) 


Section  I. 

This  is  the  proper  plate  to  consider  the  structure  of  tliose  bodies 
which  are  in  common  language  termed  kerneh^  to  which  anatoniists 
have  applied  the  name  of  It/mphatic  f/hmis,  and  the  FroncU  ana- 
tomists have  more  recently  given  that  of  lyruphatic  ganglions.  The 
general  appe-arance,  figure,  and  usual  situation  of  these  bodies,  are 
well  known  and  described  in  the  common  treatises  on  anatomy.  In 
general  they  are  spheroidal^  seldom  quite  globuliu',  and  most  com- 
monly their  shape  is  that  of  a  iiattened  spheroid.  In  different  sub- 
jects, and  in  subjects  at  different  ages,  tliey  viiry  from  two  or  three 
lines  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  The  medium  rate  is  about  half  an 
inch.  Their  surface  is  smooth ;  their  colour  grayish-pink,  some- 
times pale  red,  bluish,  or  of  a  peach- blossom  tinge,— varieties  which 
seem  to  dej)end  on  degrees  of  bloody  transudation  ;  for  when  wash- 
ed and  slightly  macerated,  they  assume  the  gray  or  whitish-blue 
colour.  In  a  few  instances  they  are  jet  black, — a  peculiarity 
which  seems  to  de|)end  on  a  degree  of  black  infiltration,  or  on  the 
incipient  stage  of  that  change  which  hiia  been  termed  melanosh^  or 
melanotic  deposition.  The  idea  that  it  may  be  derived  from  the 
carbonaceous  matter  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  of  great  cities, 
has  been  shown  by  Cniiksliank  to  be  absui'd.  Its  anatomical  pos- 
sibility may  be  justly  questioned. 

They  are  always  situate  in  the  celluloso-adipose  tissue  found  io  y, 
the  flexures  of  the  joints.  They  are  found  in  small  number  at  the 
bend  of  the  ham»  and  that  of  the  elbow  ;  they  are  more  numerous 
in  the  arm-pit  and  groin  ;  in  considerable  number  in  the  celluhu' 
tissue  of  the  lumbar  region,  before  the  psoas  and  iiiacus  muscles; 
and  they  are  most  abundant  round  the  neck»  The  posterior  rae- 
dia;stinum,  and  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  mesentery  and  ver- 
tebral column,  abounds  with  lymphatic  glands  mutually  connected 
in  clusters. 

Each  gland  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  peculiar  substance,  in 
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closed  in  a  thin  membrane  like  a  capsule.  The  capsule  is  a  thin 
pellucid  colourless  substance,  which  is  resolved  by  maceration  into  ' 
fine  whitish  fibres.  It  is  very  vascular ;  and  Mascagni  appears  to 
have  detect^id  absorbents  in  it.  It  is  connected  to  the  proper  sub- 
stance by  fine  filamentous  or  cellular  tissue.  The  capsule  is  con- 
sidered by  Beelard  as  a  fibro-cel hilar  membrane.  The  proper  sub- 
stance of  lymphatic  glands  consists  of  a  honiogeneous  pulp,  in 
which  injections  have  shown  numerous  ramifications  of  minute  ves- 
sels. As  these  veissels  are  injected  from  the  lymphatics  which  are 
seen  to  enter  the  body  of  the  ghuidj  they  are  believed  to  be  conti- 
nuous with  them,  and  to  l>e  lymphatics  arranged  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner. These  ves^ls  are  of  two  kinds,  one  entering  the  gland  called 
nasa  afferejitia  or  inferentia^  entrant  lymphatics ;  the  other  quitting 
IS  called  vasa  effvrejttw,  egredient  lymphatics.  This  distiiK-tion  is 
founded  on  tlie  direction  of  the  valves.  In  the  vctsa  inferentia  the 
free  margins  of  the  valves  are  turned  toward  the  gland  \  in  the  va&a 
tffermtia  they  arc  turned  from  it. 

The  number  of  entrant  lymphatics  varies  from  one  to  thirty,  and, 
what  is  more  remarkable,  almost  never  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
egredient  lymphatics,  which  are  in  general  much  fewer.  Cruik- 
ehank  says  he  has  injected  fourteen  entrant  lymphatics  to  one  glatid^ 
to  which  only  one  egredient  vessel  corresponded.  When  the  en- 
trant lymphatic  reaches  the  gland  it  splits  into  many  radiated 
branches,  which  immediately  sink  into  its  substance.  The  egredi- 
ent lymphatics  arc  generally  larger  than  the  entrants. 

The  arrangement  of  these  vessels  in  the  interior  of  the  glands  is 
best  described  by  Mascagni,  whose  obsei-vatious  are  confirmed  by 
Gordon.  To  see  this  well,  it  is  requisite  to  inject  the  entrant  lym- 
phatics of  two  glands  in  two  different  modes  ;  one  with  mercm^y, 
the  otlicr  with  wax,  glue,  or  gypsum,  AfttT  a  successful  mercu* 
rial  injection,  the  entrants  are  seen,  before  sinking  in  the  gland,  to 
divide  into  two  orders  of  branches.  One  of  them,  wliich  belongs 
chieflv  to  the  surface  or  circumference  of  the  gland,  consists  of 
large  vessels,  bent,  convoluted,  and  interwoven  in  every  direction, 
communicating  with  each  other,  ami  swelling  out  into  dilated  cells 
at  certain  parts,  and  of  smaller  vessels,  which  form  a  minute  net- 
work on  the  surface,  and  which  seem  La  terminate  in  the  cells  or 
distended  parts  of  the  larger  vessels. 

From  these  distended  parts  or  cells,  again,  arise  many  minute 
vessels,  which,  after  wiudiug  about  ou  the  surface  of  the  glanJ^, 
unite  gradually,  and  form  the  egredient  vessels  of  the  gland. 
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The  wax,  glue,  or  gypsum  iiijt»ction  is  employed  to  show  the 
€eep-8eaied  or  central  vessels  of  the  gland.  The  distribution  of 
these  is  found  to  be  quite  the  same  as  that  of  the  superficial  vessels. 

The  cells  delineated  by  Cruikshank,  I  am  disposed  to  regard 
as  mere  dilated  parts  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  which  constitute  the 
intimate  structure  of  the  gland. 

These  minute  tubes  are  connected  by  delicate  filamentous  tissue, 
which  is  more  abundant  in  early  life  than  aftemards. 

Injections  show  the  existence  of  blood-vessels,  which  accompany 
the  convolutions  of  the  lymphatics  in  the  glands.  But  no  nerves 
have  been  found  either  in  the  glands  or  their  cafisules. 

The  white  matter  described  by  Haller  and  Bichat  is  not  con- 
tiuned  in  tlie  cellular  substance,  but  in  the  cells  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels  themselves. 

Section  II. 

1.  a.  The  lymphatic  glands  as  organized  bodies,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  liable  to  ordinary  inflammation.  Yet  on  this  subject 
no  very  precise  facts  are  given.  Tlie  swelling  calledjbubo,  ((SouCuvj 
Hippocrates)  ap])ears  to  be  in  most  cases  inflammation  of  the  cap- 
sule and  surrounding  cellular  substance. 

ft  Adenosis.  Strumous  lujlammatian.  The  glands,  however,  aj)-  v 
pear  to  be  liable  to  a  slow  chronic  inflammation,  which  does  not 
readily  suppurate,  and  which,  when  it  does  suppurate,  always  forms 
a  bad  and  tedious  disease.  They  are  believed  to  be  often  afiected 
in  scrofulous  subjects ;  and  the  definition  of  the  evil  {struma^  scro- 
fula^  les  ecrouclles,)  has  been  directly  taken  from  this  pnenoraenon. 
In  such  affections  these  bodies  undoubtedly  become  the  seat  of  a 
slow  inflammatory  action,  which  is  attended  with  gradual  enlarge- 
ment, without  much  pain  or  change  of  colour  in  the  integuments. 
At  length,  the  gland  is  found  to  become  soIut  than  it  had  been, 
and  an  opening  takes  place  in  the  skin,  through  which  a  fluid  is 
discharged,  not  homogeneous,  but  in  general  consisting  of  a  thin 
serous  water,  in  which  thicker  pieces  like  curd  are  mixed.  This 
fluid,  which  is  generally  most  completely  formed  in  suppuration  of 
the  lymphatic  glands,  is  what  has  been  termed  scrofulous,  or  stru- 
mous matter.  Simple  strumous  enlargement  in  these  glands  may 
proceed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  with,  and  even  impede  the 
functions  of  important  organs.     In  those  of  the  neck  they  have,  by 
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cam pressing  the  wiiidpipe,  cau.seil  fatal  suffocation.  (Soeminering 
and  otliera.)  Bleuland  saw  tljeni  in  an  infant  impede  deglutitioo 
by  pressing  the  oesopliagns,  * 

y,  Ademtis,    Irritative  Enlargtnneiit,     The  Ijm piratic  glands  are 
liable  to  become  painful  and  enlarged,  in  consequence  of  causes  not 
originally  resident  in  themselves,     A  sore  or  wound,  especially  if 
punctured  or  lacerated,  on  the  hand  or  foot^  may  be  succeeded  in 
a  few  days  by  an  enlarged  painful  swelling  of  one  or  more  glands 
in  the  arm-pit  or  groin.     A  wound  of  the  scalp  may  be  followed 
by  a  glandular  swelling  of  the  neck  ;  and  a  s]ioilt  tooth,  or  a  sore 
of  the  mouth,  will  often  give  rise  to  a  painful  enlargement  of  the 
glands  under  the  jaw.     1  have  repeatedly  seen  a  whole  chain  of 
them  enlarge,  and  continue  so  for  months,  in  conset|uence  of  the 
use  of  mercury  carried  to  salivation,  and  especially  after  enlarge- 
ment and  ulceration  of  the  muciparous  follicles  of  the  ileum^  whe- 
ther isolated  or  aggregated.     It  is  particularly  to  be  obstTvcd,  that 
when  these  follicles  of  the  aggregated  glands  become  prominent 
and  swelled,  or  affected  by  ulceration,  which  usually  takes  place 
towards  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum,  then  the  mesenteric  glands  op- 
posite and  corresponding  to  these  intestinal  follicles  become  en- 
larged and  swelled  often  to  a  great  degree.     The  enlargement  and 
s^^elling  seem  at  first  to  be  simple  enlargement  of  the  glandulai' 
parenchyma ;  but  after  isome  time  this  appears  to  contain  a  new 
deposit,  which  appears  to  be  what  I  have  called  tyroraatous  matter. 
The  tracheo-bronchial  glands  become  enlarged  in  inflammation 
of  the  bronchial  membrane  of  the  pulmonic  tissue,  and  other  dis- 
eases of  tlie  lungs ;  and  those  of  the  mesentery  increase  in  conse- 
quence of  disease  of  the  intestinal  canal.    In  such  instances  it  is  ob- 
vious that  irritation  at  the  organic  end  of  the  Ijinphatics  is  the 
cause  of  morbid  action  in  the  glands,  at  the  glandular  end  of  these 
vessels. 

In  other  instances,  for  example,  when  a  sore  on  the  penis  is  fol- 
lowed by  eulargement  of  the  inguinal  glands,  or  a  cancerous  breast 
is  attended  with  swelling  and  pain  of  the  axillary  glands^  it  has 
been  concluded,  that,  as  the  primary  diseases  depend  on  a  peculiar 
or  sjiccf/ic  action f  as  it  was  termed,  peculiar  matter  is  absorbed,  and 
conveyed  to  the  gland,  in  which  it  gives  rise  to  the  morbid  changes. 
We  now  know  that  it  is  unnecessary,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to 
suppose  absorpUon,  which  indeed  is  rendered  very  doubtful ;  and 

*  Oh«ervitliotte«  de  Biino  et  morbofia  CH^opliBgi  Structiiro*     Liigdun.  Bat.  1795» 
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it  isfliiScieiit  lo  ascribe  tbt  glandiihr  cnkrgeimpi  in  audi  inetanceB 
Id  mere  iiTitation  at  tbe  orfanie  ends  of  the  Iyni|>l»tic&. 

2.  Enlargement  fnm  iht  Operadm^4»f\PiMsottaMS  JtfUier,  /W* 
iUmiial  BtdkK  lo  plague  Ibe  glanda  of  the  ann-pit  and  of  the 
grola  genemUy  become  enlarged  as  the  disease  advaaoeeL  The 
period  at  vrbich  this  takes  phice  is  imoefftaii^  but  ieems  to  vary 
fram  the  first  twenty>fotir  boiirg  t0  the  aeveodi  or  dghdi  day. 
(Ruseely  de  Merteos,  Omeiii^  &cl)  This  enlargemeDt,  which  soon 
proceeds  to  a  bad  open  aore,  aocompanied  vrith  sloughiug  aod  the 
discbarge  of  foal|  dirty-coloured  fluid,  has  been  generally  ascribed 
to  the  absorptioQ  of  the  pestilential  poison^  and  xU  direct  operation 
on  the  glandular  system.  Thi^  is  probably  in  general  the  true  ao> 
count  of  the  pestilential  bubo.  As,  however,  they  are  almost  in- 
variably accompanied  with  carbunelejs,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  in 
some  instances  the  bubo  may  be  the  result  of  irritation  from  tbe 
presence  of  a  carbuncle, 

3.  Eidargentent  mth  Death  of  the  Glandular  Tissue.  <»•  SirU' 
mous  Mortified  Bubo,  Of  strumous  bubo  there  are  many  varieties 
well  known  to  the  practical  surgeon*  To  this  head,  however,  I 
refer  a  peculiar  disease  which  I  have  seen  in  the  glands  at  the  bend 
of  the  arm.  The  glands  become  enlarged,  painful^  and  hard;  and| 
notwithstanding  all  eflbrts  to  procure  resolution,  the  skin  tirst  gives 
way,  chiefly  by  sloughing,  and  matter  with  some  membranous 
shreds  is  discharged.  A  sore  of  a  peculiar  character  is  fonned* 
Its  edges  consist  of  skin  cut  very  sharp,  and  notched  or  serrated, 
as  it  were,  into  angular  slips.  From  theise  margins  the  sore  de- 
scends deep  and  rather  foul  to  an  ash-coloured,  solid,  convexly* 
rounded  body,  which  is  evidently  a  dise^ised  gland.  Round  tins  the 
process  of  suppiu-ation  and  ulceration  proceetls,  with  i\m  occasional 
discharge  of  sloughs,  till  the  gland  is  expelled  either  in  fragments 
or  in  a  mass.  After  which  the  hollow  is  tilled  with  granuiationp, 
and  cicatrization  is  easily  effected. 

This  process  is  attended  with  pain  at  first  in  tbe  skin  chieHy,  hut 
afterwards  it  seems  to  cause  no  more  uneasiness  than  an  ordinary 
abscess.  Its  duration  varies  according  to  the  size  and  number  of 
the  glands  to  be  ejected.  In  the  raost  distinct  cases  which  1  have 
seen,  it  occupied  between  three  and  four  montlis.  This  disorder  I 
regard  as  arising  from  a  gland  being  suddenly  suiittcn,  a^  it  were, 
with  death  in  its  intimate  structure,  from  previous  disease  of  its 
membranous  capsule  and  pro|)er  vessels.     I  liavc  seen  it  only  in 
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thase  at  die  bend  of  the  arm ;  and  to  Crulkshank  it  appears  to 
have  occurretl  in  the  same  situation.*  It  may  occur,  Ijowever,  and 
probably  ha^^  been  seen  by  others  elsewhere. 

3.  Fhariedmjc  Dubth  Seen  principally  in  the  inguinal  glands 
in  persons  labouring  under  the  operation  of  the  sypliilitic  poison, 
or  w!io  have  been  subjected  to  repeated  courses  of  mercurial  medi- 
cines. The  skin  first  becomes  hard,  [mliiful^  hot,  and  dull  red, 
with  circumscribed  edge,  but  diffusely  swelled.  The  transition  to 
a  dirty  grayish-brown  indicates  that  the  skin  has  become  dead  ; 
and  the  process  of  ulceratioUj  alternating  with  sloughing,  is  esta- 
blished. As  the  skin,  and  successively  the  cellular  tissue,  arti 
thrown  off  in  tliis  manner,  one,  two,  or  more  glands  come  into 
view,  somewhat  swelled,  and  of  a  brownish-red  colour,  hut  equally 
distinct  as  if  they  had  been  carefully  dissected.  The  surf^ice  of  the 
sore  is  generally  a  deep-red  brown,  covered  with  a  foul  blood-co- 
loured serous  fluid,  without  ajipearance  of  granulations,  and  with 
the  sensation  of  burning  or  scaring  pain.  The  process  of  sloughing 
proceeds  in  the  cellular  tissue,  while  the  gland  or  glands  remain 
as  so  many  brownish  mtisscs,  vvitfi  small  marks  of  vitality,  until 
they  are  detached  entirely  from  the  cclhdar  substance,  in  winch 
they  are  imbedded,  and  are  thrown  off  dead.  In  effecting  this 
object,  the  process  of  sloughing  may  proceed  to  such  extremity  as 
to  affect  first  the  superincumbent  cellular  coat,  and  next  the  sheath 
of  the  femoral  artery,  which,  in  such  circumstances,  inevitably 
gives  way  *  and  t!ie  patient  is  suddenly  destroyed  by  hemorrhage. 
An  instance  of  this  accident  in  a  soldier  of  the  guards  used  to  be 
mentioned  by  Dr  Hunter. f  In  a  case  which  occurred  some  years 
^o  in  the  military  hospital  of  tlie  Castle,  it  was  deemed  requisite 
to  avert  tlic  impending  danger  by  tying  the  femoral  artery.  Sub 
sequent  gangrene  of  the  foot  and  leg,  fiowever,  rendered  amputa- 
tion indispensable  ;  and  recovery  at  length  took  place. 

In  more  favourable  circumstances,  after  great  destruction  of 
parts,  and  the  expulsion  of  one,  two,  or  more  mortified  glands,  the 
phagedenic  action  stops  spontaneously,  granulation  takes  place, 
and  the  sore  is  gradually  healed, 

I  have  des<*ribed  the  [►rogress  and  phenomena  of  this  disease,  as 
I  have  witnessed  tliem  in  several  instances  which  have  fallen  imder 

•  •*  I  liavc  known  tht?  hat  uteunoned  ghmib  (the  biucltjiil)  die,  and  tilmi^h  out  in 
•crolUk  without  any  grc«t  inconvenience.''.— Tin?  Auuiom^  oj"  the  Abisorbing  Ve«el», 
p.  132. 

-f  The  AtiiitoniY  of  the  AbMjrlung  Vifefcef*,  p.  122,  ji*  134,  actontl  etlilituL 
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9aeL.    Thar  sSko:c.  aen  jr'.^Ljas^  s  jv:-  fir  a?  catn  S:  »k^«T.- .*.xv« 
die  Toah  cc  :ae  ;r*T>:o?  =ct:*»  :■:  :*e  srVjLr.-.-ls.  «bJoi  *:>cviir  ro  re 

tioOr  and  i^a?  ro  gvr*  rise  :o'  o?  r>y^e!2:  ro.>;>si  ot  i:'A^!VAr..5"A:kxi, 
1  lue  p^Ace  In  tie  sii::  jlh.:  ^.v/.u-jir  v*x«.u;\rA-.\\ 

:o  l»  the  aiurooiic:^  chirjcUTs  of  the  dissMav  :cnv.- 
cd  meaentenc  v^saclug —  Tov*  ■fr^A^^/rr:\t;.  F»:.v#  c«.: ^3 ^ -*.:'"«.<. 
Wlmton.  Bagtiri.  Kichanl  Roseeli.  Wi:hou;  alx^^uroK  iiou\- 
ing  tfai&  I  shall  afierrards  siK.ar,  that,  i:;  lucvsx  ir.j^ancv*  of  tJwt  Jis- 
eaKt  the  enlargeixient  of  the  glands  U  seoondar^  co  some  xiu^rlnd 
ilate  eitber  of  the  intestinal  \-irious  inouilTano,  iho  iniioi|vii\nis  tol- 
lidesy  or  of  some  of  thi^  intestinal  tix!^;it\>. 

4.  Emlarfffmeni  a»ui  Induratk'7K  {Vascular  Ssitr\^miiJ\  Kilhor 
after  repeated  attacks  of  indanimation.  alternating  with  ro:iohition, 
or  with  a  slow  and  indistinct  form  of  the  dis^'as^N  a  ghuuK  or  a 
cluster  of  glands  gradually  enlarges,  and,  rosi^^ting  all  nioans  of 
resolution,  becomes  unusually  hard.  This  cimtinuos,  or  is  liaUlo 
to  alight  occasional  aggravations,  with  dull  |)«iin  in  tho  sulvstaniv, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gland.  Though  such  onlnrgt^mont 
may  be  termed  jp/n/mtfi/j;,  and  may  have  orlginatinl  in  what  is  tornunl 
atmmons  action,  the  structure  of  the  gland  or  ghinds  is  si>  niuoli 
changed  as  not  to  be  distinguisheil  from  vmcular  sarvtwuu  A 
tumour  of  this  kind,  when  divideil,  presents  a  tirui  honiogiMUHtus 
substance  of  a  bluish-gray  colour,  somewhat  ehistic  and  conipns- 
sible,  traversed  with  more  or  fewer  vessels  which  may  U*  injtnMtMl 
from  the  neighbouring  arteries,  and  consisting  in  its  intimate 
structure  of  amorphous  granular  massifs  unittnl  by  dense  tilaincn- 
tous  tissue.  The  great  hardness,  and  the  malignant  tendency  of 
this  growth,  have  procured  for  it  from  most  authors  the  ominouH 
names  of  scirrhus  and  cancer.  Though  connect  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes,  these  epithets  are  not  justified  by  the  iinatomi- 
cal  characters. 

Sarcomatous  enlargement  may  occur  in  any  of  tho  lymphatic 
glands.  It  is  frequent  in  those  of  the  neck,  and  may  often  Ih^  trac- 
ed to  strumous  inflammation,  or  to  the  irritation  of  siMiilcMl  tiH^tli. 
Cruikshank  mentions  an  instance  in  which  the  tracheo^broncrliial 
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lymphatic  glands  were  aflected  with  this  morbid  change  to  such  ex- 
tent as  to  cause  fatal  suflPocation.  •  In  the  internal  iliac  glands  it 
18  not  uncommon,  so  as  to  form  large  inilurated  masses ;  and  in  the 
female  may  ojjerate  as  a  cause  of  difficult  parturition  equally  fatal 
to  the  mother  and  the  infant.  (Hunter  ttpud  Cruikshank.  )t  The 
same  disease  occurs  in  the  mesentery  either  primarily,  or  in  con- 
sequence of  ulceration  of  the  intestines. 

5.  Tt/rmna  glandularum,  Tyrtfmatons  depomftom  Tubercular 
depositimh.  The  lympliatic  glands  are  liable  to  become  the  seat  of 
a  deposit  of  matter  different  in  all  appearances  from  their  o%u  tis- 
sue. The  gland  or  glands  so  affected  may  either  be  enlarged  or 
not ;  but  in  almost  all  cases  they  are  eventually  enlarged,  sometimes 
to  three,  four,  or  even  six  times  their  natiu*al  size.  Their  shape 
they  sometimes  retain,  sometimes  not,  Lecoraing  irregular  on  the 
surface,  lobulated,  and  generally  projecting  considerably  in  the 
free  or  unattached  direction.  When  divided  by  incision,  the  see* 
tion  presents  not  the  usual  bluish  or  pale*red  tint  of  the  healthy 
lymphatic  gland  ;  but  a  colour  cream-yellow,  gray,  or  whitish  gray. 
Nor  is  this  colour  always  uniform  ;  for  in  one  lymphatic  gland  in 
a  cluster  it  is  cream-yellow,  or  grayish,  and  in  another  it  is  of 
white  colour,  and  sometimes  this  difference  is  seen  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  gland.  In  this  material  few  or  no  vessels  are  recog- 
nised* The  whole  is  more  or  less  a  homogeneous  matter  of  gray 
or  cream-yellow  colour,  like  soft  cheese,  pretty  firm  and  resisting; 
and  it  presetits  to  the  glass  no  arrangement  of  ceils  or  vesssels,  but 
a  confused  mass  of  substance  with  no  trace  or  mark  of  organiza* 
tion.  This  has  been  called  cheesy  or  caseous  substance;  and  in 
those  cases  in  which  it  is  deposited  in  the  furm  of  small  spherical 
or  spheroidal  globules,  it  has  teen  named  tubercle,  and  tubercular. 
I  think  that  the  t-erm  Tyroma  (Tt/go^,  caseus,)  is  most  suited  to  ex- 
press its  nature  and  most  obvious  characters. 

This  tyromatous  stibstanee  is  effused  in  the  fluid  or  semifluid 
form,  and  then  gradually  acquires  the  consistent  character.  It  ap- 
pears in  several  instances  to  be  effused  at  different  points  of  the 
gland  j  and  hence  the  consistence  and  colour  is  different  at  different 
pointa  In  the  most  fluid  form  it  is  like  thickish  creamj  or  a  mix- 
ture of  chalk  and  water.  In  others  more  consistent  the  matter 
contained  is  like  mh  putty,  or  consists  of  consistent  granules  diffus- 
ed in  a  whey  like  or  milk  like  fluid.     This  is  what  is  often  called 
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pnltaeeotis  matter  and  atb^omatntisiiuiller.  la  some  of  tbeae  ty- 
romatotis  deposits  are  observed  por|]i»mii£b  finn^^  somedmes  as 
hard  as  cartilage,  and  in  some  bb  solid  as  earthy  or  stony  matter. 

This  deposit  of  earthy  or  bony  matter  also  takes  place  in  the  li* 
quid  or  semifluid  form,  and  gradually  becomes  thick  and  oonsi»* 
tent  by  the  abBorptkm  of  tbe  serous  or  most  floid  part ;  and  tbe 
earthy  or  gypeeoos  portkm  shows  its  tnie  nature  by  becoming  solid 
and  its  particles  coalescing. 

This  deposit  is  liable  to  take  place  in  any  of  the  glands.  It  i% 
however,  most  common  in  the  bronchial  lymphatic  glands  and  in  the 
mesenteric  lymphatje  glands,  and  in  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
neck.  In  die  bronchial  lymphatic  glands  it  is  mostly  a  disease  of 
infancy,  certainly  of  early  life-  I  have  not  seen  it  much  in  adults; 
but  I  have  repeatedly  met  with  it  in  dissecting  the  bodies  of  infants 
and  children ;  and  many  of  the  thoracic  and  tracheal  affections  to 
which  children  are  liable  may  either  be  traced  to  or  are  ajasociated 
with  the  presence  of  enlarged  and  tyromatous  bronchial  glands. 
Tins  may  be  caused  by  the  fact^  that  most  children,  in  whom  the 
bronchial  glands  are  tyromatous^  die  in  childhood. 

Enlargement  of  the  bronchial  and  tracheal  glands  gives  rise  to 
great  dyspncea,  and  sometimes  to  symptoms  of  crowing  inspiration. 

In  the  glands  of  the  neck  it  is  less  hurtful,  not  being  a  cause  of 
disease  in  the  lungs  or  trachea ;  and  hence  it  continues  longer  with- 
out influencing  much  the  duration  of  life. 

In  the  abdomen,  on  the  other  band,  it  is  different.  For  there  it 
evidently  compresses  the  lacteals  proceeding  from  the  intestinal  tul>e. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  there  seldom  alone,  but  is  preceded  by  more 
or  less  disease,  often  enlargemeut  and  ulccradon  of  the  intestinal  fol- 
licles, as  was  mentioned  when  speaking  of  common  glandular  en> 
largement. 

This  species  of  deposit  takes  place  chiefly  in  those  in  whom  the 
habit  called  strumous  predominates.  It  b  supposed,  indeed,  to  be 
the  effect  and  an  indication  of  the  strumous  disposition;  and  such  pro* 
bably  it  generally  is.  Though  not  a  heterologous  deposit,  and  con* 
sisting  entirely  of  crude  albumen  insusceptible  of  organization,  yet  it 
is  in  its  consequences  sufficiently  hurtlul  When  large  tyromatous 
glands  compress  the  bronchial  tubes  and  lungs,  and  cause  cough 
and  difficult  and  laborious  breathing,  they  may  also  by  their  size 
and  position  compress  important  blood-vessels  and  seriously  de- 
range the  circulation. 

Tyromatous  glands,  after  becoming  consistent,  are  liable  to  under- 
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go  an  ulterior  dtagp  of  soften iugj  and  apparently  almost  ulcerative 
sloughing,  Thijg^Te  find  them  soften  and  isuppurate  in  the'neck  and 
groin ;  and  after  i^tedious  process  of  suppuration  subside  and  dis- 
appeiir,  leaving  bad  and  indelible  gears  with  much  irregular  coii» 
traction  of  the  skin.  In  the  bronchial  glands,  when  tyromatouSj  I 
have  seen  them  in  like  manner  softened  and  converted  into  a  sort  of 
cream-like  sero- purulent  matter  ;  and  others  presenting  deep  ragged 
ulcerated  cavities.  Lastly,  in  the  mesentery,  where  they  are  often 
allowed  to  pass  through  all  tlieir  stag^  before  the  death  of  the  pa- 
ticntj  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  glands  in  different  stages  of 
softening.  One  or  two  are  ttrra  and  consistent ;  others  present 
softening,  taking  place  at  different  points  ;  others  present  portions 
of  cream-like  or  soft  caseous  purulent  matter ;  and  others  are  re- 
presented by  hags  of  puriform  atlieromatous  semifluid  substance, 
which  is  the  tyromatous  matter  dissolved  or  liquetied,  contained 
within  the  capsule  or  tunic  of  the  gland,  the  only  persistent  por- 
tion of  the  whole  structure* 

The  tubercular  disorganization  is  represented  by  Laennec, 
Dupny,  and  others,  as  exceedingly  frequent  in  lymphatic  glands. 
By  some  authors  these  bodies  are  regarded  as  constituting  the  ana- 
tomical character  of  the  strumous  or  scrofulous  gland.  In  many- 
instances  of  scrofulous  enlargement  and  induration^  the  glands  are 
indeed  found  to  l>e  occupietl  with  minute  bodies,  somewhat  firm, 
wbich  undergo  a  slow  liquefaction  or  mollescence.  But  it  is  per- 
haps too  limited  a  view  to  restrict  to  this  only  the  characters  of 
scrofiila.  In  some  instances  these  tubercles  appear  to  consist  of 
tJie  original  cells  of  the  gland,  filled  with  albuminous  or  albumino- 
calcareous  matter. 

6.  Ossijicaiion,  Calcareous  Deposition*  The  lymphatic  glands 
are  liable  to  become  ossified,  or  to  be  penetrated  with  deposition  of 
calcareous  matter.  The  diseased  action  commences  at  one  or  more 
points,  and  is  progressively  extended,  till  the  gland  is  converted 
into  a  bony  mass.*  This  cliaoge  was  observed  by  Crnikshank  in 
the  tracheo-bronchial  glands,  which  he  represents  as  in  that  state 
producing  ulceration  through  the  trachea,  and  being  coughed  up 
as  osseous  concretions.^  Bail  lie,  adopting  the  sjune  view,  regards 
the  calcareous  deposition  as  more  common  in  these  bodies  than  in 
any  other  of  the  same  texture.^     Lastly,  Rayer  has  observed  this 

•  A  Rmcttciil  Eflftay  on  the  Disease*  of  the  Vcttels  and  Glandfl  of  the  Absorbent 
Syitem,  &c.     By  William  Goodlod,  Surgeon,  &c.  p.  li.     London.  1814» 
t  Anatomy,  (kc.  p.  129.  %  Morlid  Aii&tomv. 
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change  not  only  in  tbe  tracheobronchifJ  glands  in  subjects  which 
he  terras  phthisical,  but  in  the  cervical  glantla  in  biryngeal  con- 
sumption, and  occAsionally  in  persons  cut  off  by  mej*enteric  scro- 
fula, (carrttitt^)  and  in  the  inguinal  glands  in  persons  who  have 
bad  buboe&  This  change  he  considers  the  effect  of  inflammation,* 
To  the  same  head  are  to  be  referred  the  earthy  or  calcareous  de- 
positions (matiere  plutreuie^  gtfpseuse)  observed  by  Dnpuy  in  these 
glands. 

7.  Metm^c  deposition  is  common  in  the  tracbeo-bronchial  lym- 
phatic glands,  and  in  those  of  tbe  groin.  Of  the  former,  an  ex- 
ample is  at  the  present  moment  before  me  in  tbe  lungs  of  a  woman 
much  oecupied  by  tubercular  masses. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


The  three  orders  of  tubes  or  canals,  tbe  anatomical  characters, 
and  pathological  relations  of  which  have  now  been  completed,  con- 
stitute what  has  been  termed  the  VASCtrLAR  System,  (  Vasa  ;  Si/s^ 
tema  Vasorum,  Das  Gefass  System,  Le  Systeme  luisculuire.) 
Tbe  great  extent  of  its  distribution,  and  the  part  which  it  performs 
in  all  the  processes  of  tbe  living  body,  both  in  health,  and  during 
disease,  must  be  easily  understood.  In  every  texture  and  organ 
arteries  and  veins  are  found ;  and  in  all,  except  a  few,  the  art  of 
the  anatomist  has  demonstrated  those  colourless  valvular  tubes  de- 
nominated Ipnpbatics.  The  arrangement  uf  the  former,  especially* 
in  the  substance  of  the  several  textures,  essentially  constitutes  what 
is  termed  the  ortjanization  of  these  textures.  Many  anatomists 
have  imagined  that  each  texture  has  a  proper  matter,  or  paren* 
chi/ma^  by  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  particularly  distinguislied, 
and  which  wag  cooceiTed  to  consist  of  minute  inorganic  solid  atoms. 
Whether  this  opinion  be  well  founded  or  not,  it  is  perhaps  of  little 
moment  to  inquire.  At  present  it  is  certain  that  it  is  not  suscep- 
tible of  demonstration. 

The  phenomena  of  injections,  in  which  he  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful, led  Ruysch  to  entertain  the  opinion,  that  every  substance 

*  Mernoire  siir  I'oasificatjQti  morblde,  coniidcr^e  cotnme  ime  tCTTnhv*iw»n  dot  phlfg- 
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of  the  aiiinuil  frame  consisted  of  nothing  hut  vessels,  I'his  idea, 
though  opposed  by  Alhiims,*  on  the  siiine  grounds  on  wljidi  it  was 
advanced,  was  nevertheless  revived  by  Wilham  Hunter,  who  be- 
lieved that  the  inorganic  parts  of  aniraa!  bodies  are  too  minute  for 
sensible,  or  even  nilcmscopical  examination.  In  every  part,  bow- 
ever  minute^  always  excepting  nails,  hair,  tooth  enamel,  8ta,  ves- 
sels  could  be  traced;  and  even  a  cicatrix  he  demonstrated  ia  vas- 
cular to  its  centre,t 

By  the  aid  of  the  microscope  the  reseaiTlies  of  Lieberkuhn  tend- 
ed still  more  powerfully  to  favour  this  opinion.}  But  repeated 
observation  of  the  effects  of  injection  in  every  part  aod  texture  al- 
most of  the  body  by  Barth  and  Frochaska  has  led  the  latter  to  con- 
clude, that  this  opinion,  understood  in  the  ordinary  mode,  is  not 
tenable.  Prochaska,  who  has  investigated  tliis  subject  with  much 
attention  J  thinks  he  is  justified  in  dividing  all  the  substances  of  the 
animal  frame  into  two, — those  which  may  be  injected  and  those 
wliich  cannot.  In  this  manner  he  regards  skin^  especially  its  outer 
surface,  muscle,  various  parts  of  the  mucous  membranes,  the  pia 
maier^  the  lungs^  the  muscular  p^irt  of  the  heart,  the  spleen,  the 
liver,  kidneys,  and  other  glands  as  very  injectihle;  hut  tendon,  li- 
gament, cartilage,  &c.  as  not  injectihle. §  Without  entering  mi- 
nutely into  the  merits  of  this  distinction,  or  the  infercTtces  which 
Proch.iska  makes  to  flow^  from  it,  it  is  sufficient,  so  for  as  all  useful 
knowledge  is  concerned,  to  infer^  that  blood-vessels  are  an  essential 
constituent  of  every  organic  texture,  however  different;  and,  if 
there  be  any  other  matter  inherent  in  such  textures,  it  must  be 
derived  from  these  as  a  secretion.  Muscle,  brain,  nerve,  osseous 
matter,  and  cartilage  are  depositions  or  the  product  of  nutritious 
secretion  from  the  respective  arteries  of  these  organized  substances. 
To  apply  these  distinctions  to  pathological  anatomy,  therefore, 
two  leading  facts  are  presented  as  principles.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  arrangement  of  the  vessels  in  the  substance  of  the  organic  tex- 
tures ; — their  organization.  The  second  is  the  great  result  of  or- 
ganization, the  principal  duty  performed  by  the  vessels  in  each  tis- 
sue;— the  formation  of  each  organic  substance,  or  the  process  of 

*  Anootationum  Academicarum,  Lib.  tiL 
t  Medical  Obiemitions  mid  Inquiries,  Vol.  I!. 
X  Dc  VilUs  Intestinorumt 

I  Oerorgii  Prc^haaka  DiAqmiditio  AD&toniijcii'Phyiiiologica  OTgaiUBnii  Corpom  Hu- 
nuini  ejti«que  ?mte»am  Vit&liaf  4tQ.     VitMiiia,  l&ll 
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nutrition.     To  changes  in  one  or  other  of  these  two  circumstances 

almost  all  morbkl  actions  which  become  the  subject  of  pathological 
anatomy  may  be  referred;  under  the  two  general  divisions,  Istf  of 
^hanffes  in  organizatimi ;  and,  2d,  changes  in  nutriiimu  deposition^ 
or  intimate  structure. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  render  this  division  more  complex,  by  ad- 
mitting, as  has  been  done  by  several  pathological  writers,  a  third 
head  in  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  process  of  secretion. 
That  process  is  to  be  viewed  in  general^  nay,  in  almost  all  circum* 
stances,  as  a  complementary  effect  of  nutrition  j  and  the  morbid 
changes  which  it  occasionally  undergoes  may,  without  violence,  be 
referred  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  foregoing  heads. 

It  is  different,  however,  with  a  third  form  or  source  of  disease. 
I  allude  to  those  errors  in  the  formation  and  relative  situation  of 
arts,  especially  the  integrant  parts  of  organs,  which  have  been 
termed  malformations,  (Missbildungen.)  These  have  been  shown 
by  Oken,  Meckel,  and  others,  to  depend  on  the  accidental  inter- 
ruption of  the  process  of  development,  and  misapplication  of  the 
component  parts  of  organs  during  the  early  stage  of  that  process. 

In  the  subscffuent  chapters  of  this  work,  though  it  is  unnece^ary 
to  abandon  the  simple  arrangement  hitherto  observed,  the  morbid 
changes  incident  to  the  several  textures  shall  be  enumerated  in  re* 
fercnce  to  the  two  first  distinctions, — those  in  minute  organization 
and  its  products,  and  those  in  nutrition  and  intimate  structure. 
The  various  forms  of  malformation  constitute  a  distinct  family  by 
themselves 
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THE  NERVOUS   SYSTEM* 


The  ner?ous  system  of  tlie  animal  body  includes,  according  to 

the  most  rational  views,  two  general  divisions.  The  first  of  these 
is  collected  in  a  single  and  indivisible  mass,  and  contained  in  a  pe- 
culiar cavity,  formed  by  part  of  the  osseous  system  of  the  animal. 
In  the  less  perfect  tribes  this  is  limited  to  tlie  vertebral  column,  or 
something  analogous  to  it ;  hut  in  man,  and  the  more  jierfect  ani- 
mals, we  find  a  large  cavity  at  the  superior  extremity  of  this  column 
sujieradded.  Tlie  second  division  of  the  nervous  system  is  found 
in  the  form  of  long  chords  or  threads  mutually  connected,  and 
running  in  various  directions  through  the  body  in  the  mode  of  ra- 
mification. To  these  the  name  of  nervous  trunks  or  chords,  or 
simply  nerves,  has  been  long  applied. 


CHAPl^ER  L 

A<  The  Central  Part  or  the  Nervous  System. 

Section  I. 

BRAINj  CKREBHAL  SUBSTANCE,  Cerebrum^ — BRAIN,  CRANIAL  AND 
SPINAL,  Mut?jov  iyxtipaXov  nau  /j^uiXov  vdinam; — 3Iarrow  of  the 
Head  and  Marrow  of  tfie  Back,  Galen, 

Of  all  the  works  which  have  been  composed  on  the  anatomy  of 
the  brain,  the  sulyects  may  be  referred  to  two  general  heads  ;— 
those  which  treat  of  the  configuration  of  the  organ,  and  those  w hich 
undertake  to  investigate  its  minute  structure.  The  authors  them- 
selves, however,  do  not  always  distinguish  accurately  between  these 
two  deprtments  of  anatomical  science.  As  it  is  chiefly  the  latter 
which  is  to  occupy  attention  at  present,  I  may  mention,  that  after 
the  epistle  of  Varoli  on  the  base  of  the  brain  and  the  origin  of  the 
optic  nerveSf  the  writings  of  Willis,  Malpighi,  and  Vieussens,  are 
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the  fir^jt  which  claim  much  uotice.  The  works  of  Ridley^*  and  of 
Glaserus,t  contain  some  good  observations  ;  and  that  of  SantorlniJ 
deserves  to  be  inentiuned  for  the  first  good  description  of  the  optic 
thalami  and  the  corpora  geniculata.  Father  Delia  Torre,§  Pro- 
cha^ka,!!  and  Monro,  are  the  first  after  Lewenlioeck  who  treat  of 
the  striicturo  of  the  brain  after  microscopical  observation.  Tb^ 
essay  of  Vicq-D'Azyr,  and  his  elaborate  engravings  are  sufficiently 
well  known,1[  About  the  same  time,  1780,  Vincenzo  Malacjirne 
described  the  component  parts  of  the  organ  with  more  accuracy 
than  had  liilherto  been  attempted** *  Red  followed,  and  communi- 
cated much  new  information  on  the  uiinute  structure  of  several 
part^  of  the  orgamft  The  work  of  Rolando,  wliich  appeared  in 
I801>4t  ^*^  hid\^n  little  known  till  of  late*  Better  fortune  awaited 
tlie  elaborate  treatise  of  John  and  Charles  Wen2el,§§  which  is 
highly  appreciated  by  every  anatomical  inquirer  in  Europe* 
Lastly,  the  description  of  Gordon,  ||||  the  microscopical  observations 
of  Sir  Evenu'd  Home,f  1i  who  has  confirmed  many  of  the  facts  ob- 
served by  Delia  Torre,  and  the  microscopical  observations  of 
Ehrenberg,  who  has  examined  every  part  of  the  brain  with  much 
care,  and  those  of  Trevirauus,  Valentin,  and  Weber,  are  eotitletl 
to  attention. 

The  brain  may  be  considered  as  a  continuous  organ  consisting 
of  three  divisions; — the  convoluted,  the  laminated,  and  the  smooth 
or  uniform  portions.  Of  these  divisions,  which  are  framed  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiar  external  configuration  of  each,  the  first  parfe 


•  Anatomy  of  the  Brain.     By  ITenr)'  Ridley-    Lorid.  16*95. 

f  JAl.  Olaflcnis  tte  Cerebro.     Ba«il,  ICflO. 

t  Jo,  Donip  Snntoriiii  Qbflervationes  AnatomiCR,     Ltigdun.  Bat.  1730. 

§  D,  Oiovauni  Maria  Delia  Torre,  Nuove  Oascrvaisioite  Micfcwcopiche.  Napoll* 
1776. 

II  Gfjorgii  Prochaska,  De  Stnictura  Nervorum  Troctatiui  Aiiatom.  Viefinte,  177y, 
et  apud  Op.  Mfn,  1800. 

%  Eeohcrchea  eur  la  Structure  4ii  Cerveau*  Memdrei  de  rAcftdemie  des  ScieDoettt 
Pari*,  1781-83, 

**  Encffklotomia  Nuova  UoivcErsale  di  ViDcenzo  Malacame  Saluzzcise.  Torino, 
1780. 

ft  Fragmente  Ueber  die  Bildung  des  riehiniB  ira  MenHcheti.  Vom  Profenor  Reil. 
Afchiv.  fur  die  Phyiioigie.     8ter  Band,  Alc.  et  various  papers  in  9tcr  Band. 

tX  Soggio  aulla  vera  Structura  del  cervello  delP  uomo.     Saasari^  1BU9. 

§1  J.  et  C.  Wentcl,  De  Pemtiofe  Struclura  Cerdiri  Homink  et  Brutonun.     Tubin- 

jJil  Obienradoniiy  &c.  and  Outlines  f>f  Human  Anatomy.     By  .?ohn  Gordon,  M*l*, 
&c»  Edinburgh. 
11  Phil  Trans.  18-21»  p.  25,  1&24,  p.  1,  and  1  825,  p,  43b\ 
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con'esponds  to  what  is  called  the  brain  proper,  {cerebrum  ;)  tbe  se^ 
cond  to  tlie  smdU  brain,  {cerebellum  ;)  and  tlit?  third  to  the  oblong 
cylindrical  body  contained  within  the  vertebral  eolumu,  and  known 
under  the  name  of  spinal  chord. 

The  convoluted  portion  presents  two  surfaces,  an  outer  or  con- 
voluted, and  an  inner  or  figurate*  The  laminated  portion  in  like 
manner  presents  two  surfaces,  an  outer  or  laminated,  and  an  inner 
or  central.     The  third  has  only  one  exterior  surface. 

The  exterior  surface  of  the  convoluted  division  of  the  organ  is 
formed  into  eminences  longitudinal  and  rounded,  but  directed  in 
various  ways,  and  separated  from  eiich  otlicr  by  deep  hollows. 
These  eminences  have  been  named  convolutions  or  circumvolutions, 
C^y^rr,  Soemmering,  Wenzel,)  and  t!je  depressions  5w/o  or  furrows. 
This  surface  of  the  organ  is  most  properly  termed  the  convoluted 
surface^  To  see  it  dlBtinctly,  the  vaficular  membrane  termed  pia 
mater ^  {menhiz  tenuis^)  (Das  Gefasshaut,)  must  be  cautiously  re- 
moved by  dissection. 

The  convoluted  surface  communicates  with  another  interior  sur- 
face at  two  parts ;  1*"^,  on  the  middle  plane,  under  the  posterior 
end  of  the  middle  band  or  meso-Iobe,  {corpus  cailoniim  ;)  2dy  on 
each  ade  of  the  middle  plane,  at  the  outer  margin  of  the  fluted 
masses  termed  limbs  of  the  brain,  {crura  cerSrf);  (Die  Hirnsclien- 
kel) ;  between  these  limbs  and  the  posterior  end  of  the  optic  cham* 
ber  or  couch,  (thalamm  opticus);  (Der  Sehhugei)  This  surface  of 
the  organ  may  be  termed  the  central  or  figurate. 

The  exterior  surface  of  tlie  cerebellum  is  difl'erently  disposed. 
Instead  of  presenting  convoluted  eminences,  it  consists  of  tliin  por- 
tions of  cerebral  substance,  jdaced  contiguously*  and  either  i>aral- 
lel  or  concentric*  These  portions,  which  have  been  named  plates 
{lamiiKB^)  or  leaves  (folia f)  are  separated  from  each  other  by  fur- 
rows of  various  depth.  This  sorface,  wliich  may  be  named  the 
laminar  or  foliated  surface  of  the  small  brain,  coumiunicatcs  also 
with  the  figurate  surface ;  U^f,  at  its  superior  part  on  the  middle 
plane,  between  the  semilunar  notch  (Der  halbmondformige  Aus- 
Bchnitt;  Keil);  behind,  and  tlve  white  cerebral  plate  termed  Vieus- 
senian  valve,  before,  2e/,  At  its  inferior  surface  between  the  parts 
termed  almonds  by  Malacame,  or  spinal  lobules  by  Gordon  above ; 
and  the  upper  eud  {medulla  oblongata)  of  the  spinal  chord,  below. 

The  convoluted  surface  of  each  liemisphere  may  be  convenient- 
ly divided  into  the  following  five  regions;  L  The  commutual  or 
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dichotomous ;  2.  The  lateral-superior,  or  convex ;  3.  The  antero* 
inferior,  or  frontal ;  4.  The  medio-inferior,  or  sphetio-temporal : 
5.  The  posterior  or  cerebellic  region  of  the  convoluted  surface- 

The  first  of  these  regions  of  the  convoluted  surface  is  easily  un- 
derstood* Plane  in  its  surface,  of  a  shape  nearly  seraicireularj  it 
forms  the  central  boundary  of  each  hemisphere,  corresponds  to  the 
falciform  or  dichotomous  portion  of  the  hard  membrane,  {m  *yi 
imXr,^vi,  mminx  dura^)  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  similar  sur- 
face of  the  opposite  hemisphere*  Before  and  hcliiud  it  extends 
from  the  superior  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the  brain  ;  but  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  its  middle  is  terminated  by  the  upper  surface  of 
the  object  named  middle  band$  (mesohbe,  corjnts  callomm^)  which 
lies  between  the  two  hemispheres.  It  is  contained  between  the  se- 
micircular and  the  rectilineal  margini?. 

The  second  region  of  the  convoluted  surface  is  extenave,  and 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  anterior,  upper,  lateral,  and  posterior 
parts  of  the  hemisphere,  from  their  anterior  to  their  posterior  ex- 
tremity, and  from  the  semicircular  margin  to  a  Ibe  which  extendi 
between  these  extremities  along  the  lateral  borders  of  the  organ. 

The  autero-inferior,  or  frontal,  is  that  region  of  the  convoluted 
surface  which  rests  on  the  horizontal  part  of  the  frontal  and  eth- 
moid bones,  and  commencing  before  with  a  curved  outline, — the 
anterior  end  of  the  liemispliere  is  bounded  behind  by  the  curvili- 
near hollow,  which  has  been  named  the  pit  or  fissure  of  Sylvius* 
It  is  slightly  uneven,  and  is  bounded  at  its  inner  or  mesial  margin 
by  the  great  fissure  which  separates  the  hemispheres*  This  inner 
margin  always  presents  one  convolution,  which  is  quite  uniform  in 
direction,  extent,  and  configuration.  It  cx>nsist8  of  a  longitudinal 
eminence,  which  extends  in  the  adult  brain  about  1|  inch  from  the 
beginning  or  posterior  end  of  the  notch,  towards  its  anterior  ex- 
tremity* The  inner  margin  of  the  eminence,  which  is  about  four 
lines  broad,  forms  the  side  of  the  fissure ;  and  its  outer  margin  or 
border  is  sepai-ated  from  the  contiguous  part  of  the  convoluted  sur- 
face, by  a  fuiTow  or  hollow  equally  uniform  in  direction  and  figure 
with  the  eminence, — about  the  same  average  leiigt!j(l  incho  lines.) 
This  frirrow  contains  the  cerebral  portion  of  tlie  first  pair  or  olfa- 
dent  nerves. 

The  medio -inferior,  or  spheno-teraporal,  is  situate  immediately 
behind  this  region,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  curvilinear 
hollow,  ( Fossa  S//imL}  In  the  ordinary  descriptions,  this  forms 
what  has  been  named  the  mkldk  hbe  of  the  brain  ;  while  the  pos- 
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teriur  part  of  the  convoluted  suriiu."e,  or  that  which  correspoDds  to 
the  cercbellym,  though  distinguished  by  no  evident  mark  or  limit, 
has  been  with  equal  impropriety  named  the  imsteriar  loLe,  If 
the  whole  region  be  examined  from  the  curvilinear  hollow  tt> 
the  posterior  tip  of  the  hemisphere,  it  affords  no  mark,  line,  or 
boundary  on  which  to  establish  this  popular  and  much  used  di- 
vision ;  and  the  whole  presents  one  uniform  region  of  con  vol  u* 
tions,  which  resemble  in  every  respect  those  found  on  other  parts 
of  this  surface*  The  whole  region,  therefore^  ought  to  be  viewed 
as  a  single  divi^-ion  of  the  convoluted  surface ;  hut  as  its  posterior 
part  rests  not  on  the  cranium,  but  on  the  horizontal  portion  of  the 
hard  membrane  which  covers  the  small  brain^  while  the  division  of 
lobes  must  be  disjcarded  as  artificial^  it  may  be  expedient  to  subdivide 
the  surface  into  two,  the  medio-inferior  and  i>ostero-iufenor  regions 
of  the  convoluted  surface,  according  as  they  correspond  to  different 
containing  parts^ 

The  first,  which  near  the  curvilinear  hollow,  is  slightly  convex  or 
rounded,  is  lodged  in  a  considerable  cavity  of  the  cranium,  formed 
by  the  sphenoid  and  temporal  bones,  bounded  before  by  the  spheno- 
frontal arch,  and  behind  by  the  pyramid  or  |>etrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone.  This  part  of  the  convoluted  surface,  which  maybe 
named  the  sphcno- temporal^  is  one  of  considerable  importance,  and 
should  be  accurately  known  by  the  anatomical  student. 

The  posterior  division  of  this  region,  which  is  plane,  corresponds 
to  die  horizontal  or  cerebellic  part  of  the  hard  membrane,  and, 
though  not  to  be  distiuguislied  by  any  innate  or  organic  limit, 
may,  however,  for  the  siike  of  more  precit?ion,  be  marked  by  this 
adventitious  character.*  Jt  may  be  named  the  cereMUc  region  of 
the  convoluted  surface. 

The  ordinary  appearance  of  the  convoluted  surface  is  well  known. 
It  is  formed  of  cerebral  matter,  of  a  gray  or  dirty  wax  colour,  the 
surface  of  which  is  smootlj  and  polished,  where  it  has  not  been  rent 
by  the  removal  of  the  membranes  and  their  attachments.  The  con- 
volutions cousist  of  longitudinal  eminences,  rounded  transversely, 
ninnjug  in  various  directiousy  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
deep  furrows.     If  these  be  examined  when  the  membranous  cover- 

•  Lett  the  use  of  these  lermB  he  objectionable  by  Ihvir  obscurity,  I  may  obsenre 
thftt,  in  detKTibing  puria  of  the  human  liody,  it  is  not  ua&equentlj  requiEite  to  have 
rocourse  not  only  lo  markfi  mi  the  mpin  dcMTJbed,  but  aim  to  ccrtaiQ  ctmrncten  be- 
longing to  the  couliguou*  pwirts.  The  finil  of  thcfie  may  lie  nnnicrl  the  wytmic  or 
KcUr,  «»  they  1>eloiig  Ui  the  orgtiD  ;  tlie  fect-ond,  which  do  not  beUmg  lo  it,  should 
tuuhihI  iidvtmtitUiuM  ur  trnttcrk.    TUiii  b  i»disp(?D»abIe  m  rclallte  muitoiuy. 
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iDgs  are  removed,  ihey  are  observed  to  preseot  many  oiinote  orifi- 
ces, into  which  the  soft  membrane  (>^^t^  fMitr/^.'meninje  trnms^  jna 
mater,)  transmits  filamentous  bodies,  most  of  them  minute  blood- 
veBsels.  They  are  neither  arteries  nor  veins  exclufiiTely,  but  seem 
to  consist  of  both. 

Neither  the  eminences,  nor  the  hollows  or  depressions^  are  uni- 
form  in  number  or  distribution ;  and  in  no  two  brains  is  it  poaaible 
to  trace  any  similarity  in  the  figure,  presence,  or  direction  of  these 
objects.  This  must  be  understood  of  the  whole  upper,  lateral,  and 
posterior  part  of  the  convoluted  surface,  and,  in  short,  all  its  divi- 
sions, unless  where  it  approaches  the  central  or  figurate  surface. 
In  tlie  latter  situation^  this  want  of  uniformity  disappears;  and  a 
number  of  important  objects  are  presented  to  the  attention  of  the 
observer.  The  points  at  which  this  approach  of  the  two  surfaces 
takes  place,  are,  Uf,  Along  the  rectilinear  margin  of  the  commu- 
tual  region,  where  it  is  contiguous  with  the  upper  surface  and  the 
posterior  end  of  the  middle  or  central  band  ;  2rf,  From  the  last  of 
these  situations,  on  each  side  over  the  protuberance  and  cerebral 
limbs ;  3^/,  From  this  agmin  by  the  outer  margin  of  the  cerebral 
limbs,  to  the  curvilinear  hollow  and  along  its  course.  In  the  last 
of  these  situations  chiefly  the  convoluted  surface  becomes  important, 
and  exhibits  objects  which  distinguish  these  regions  from  the  others. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  or  small  brain,  differs  from 
lliat  of  the  brain  proper.  It  cannot  be  said  to  be  convoluted  ;  for 
it  does  not  present  the  tortuous  eminences  and  furrows  which  con- 
stitute the  convolutions  of  this  part  of  the  organ.  But  the  cere- 
bral  matter  of  which  it  consists,  is  disposed  in  the  manner  of  plates 
ilamiuiB)  or  leaves  ( folia),  parallel  to  each  other,  or  at  least  con- 
centric, and  separated  by  parallel  or  concentric  furrows.  It  is 
scarcely  ref|uisite  to  say,  that  this  definition  is  not  meant  to  imply, 
that  the  direction  of  all  these  objects  is  the  same  throughout  the 
whole  organ, — Lut  merely  that  the  cerebellic  plates,  of  which  cer- 
tain groups  consist,  observe  the  same  direction; — and  that  any 
one  or  two  plates  or  leaves  have  several  of  the  contiguous  ones  pa- 
rallel or  concentric  with  them,  while  those  of  the  next  group,  though 
disposed  differently,  ob^rve  the  same  direction  in  relation  to  each 
other.  By  this  peculiarity  the  various  regions  of  the  laminated  or 
foliated  surface  of  the  small  brain  ^nay  be  distinguished  The 
plates  of  the  hemispheres  are  curvilinear  and  concentric,  and  pur- 
sue in  various  regions  of  the  organ  certain  definite  directions ; 
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The  anterior-upiicr  lobe,  with  four  sides  and  four  angles,  name 
therefore  by  Malacarne  tlie  quadrilateral  or  four-sided  lobe,  (t?ier-^ 
seiirff€*Rei\,)  approaches  gomewhat  to  the  figure  of  the  trapezoid* 
It  is  bounded  by  three  curved  margins  and  one  straight  one.     Of  J 
the  former,  the  most  anterior  forms  one-half  of  the  semilunar  fia*' 
sure ;  while  the  posterior,  which  m  alao  the  longest,  and  parallel  to 
this,  is  a  curviFmear  or  circular  tract  (the  great  furrow,)  extending 
from  the  bottom  of  the  purse-like  hssure  behind  to  the  anterior 
outline  of  the   hemisphere  before,  wiiere  it  terminates  about  one 
inch  from  the  end  of  the  semilunar  fissure.     This  last  space  be- 
tween the  anterior  end  of  the  great  furrow  forms  tlie  third  curved 
margin  of  the  four-sided  lobe ;  while  its  straight  margin  is  made 
by  the  middle  line,  whicli  here  is  common  to  the  two  lobes,     JVla- 
kcarne  further  divides  tliis  lobe  into  five  lobules,  and  describes  the 
limits  of  each  with  minuteness  and  accuracy.     i"or  the  details  of 
these  distinctions  1  refer  to  the  original. 

The  posterior-upper  lobe— the  second  division  of  the  upper  he- 
mispherical surface — may  be  defined  in  the  following  manner. 
The  circular  tract  or  great  furrow,  which  I  have  already  said  forms 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  four-sided  lote,  Is  its  anterior  boun- 
dary. The  hemispherical  outline  of  the  upper  surface,  if  traced 
from  before  backwards,  will  be  found  to  coincide  about  1|  inch, 
sometimes  more,  fi*om  the  purse-like  notch,  with  a  considerable 
furrow  (the  horizontal,)  which  turns  round  at  the  purse-like  notch 
to  meet  the  great  furrow  already  mentioned.  The  curved  outline 
thus  continued  is  the  outer  boundar}'  of  the  posterior  lu\>e  ;  and  it 
is  easy  to  perceive,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  direction  which  this 
line  observes,  and  its  meeting  with  the  great  furrow,  tiie  lobe 
is  contained  between  the  horizontal  and  great  furrow,  or  between 
two  curved  lines.  This  lobe  is  subdivided  by  Malacarne  more  mi- 
nutely than  the  former.  It  is  found,  however,  that  the  number  of 
lobules  is  not  the  same  in  lioth, — those  of  the  left  being  most 
uniformly  about  eight,  while  those  of  the  right  are  more  numeroua^ 
but  in  general  less  distinctly  marked. 

Theh^e  with  the  central  lobe,  the  general  situation  of  which  has 
been  already  noticed,  form  the  several  divisions  of  the  upper  region 
of  the  cerebellic  laminated  surface.  The  inferior  region  presents 
divisions  more  numerous*  more  complicated,  and  more  interesting. 

The  first  of  these,  the  posterior- lower,  is  contiguous,  at  its  oiitar 
or  greater  boundary,  with  the  poster ior-upj)er  lobe,  where  a  small 
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isegment  of  it  L*  seen,  when  the  cerebellum  is  examined  from  above. 
[Its  anterior  or  inner  boundarj'  is  marked  by  a  curvilinear  furrow 
[of  moderate  depth,  by  whit'h  it  is  separated  from  the  slender  lobe, 
[;aud  the  posterior  end  of  which  terminates,  not  in  the  purse-shaped 
I  notch,  but,  after  a  aigraoid  turn  towards  the  laminar  pyramid,*  is 
[insensibly  lost  among  a  cluster  of  transTerse  plates,  which  shall 
fl>e  afterwards  noticed. 

Immediately  anterior  to  this  is  found  the  slender  lobe,  ((7  loho 
I  sotdky  Malacarne ;  Der  zarte  Lappen,  Reil ;)  which  is  not  above 
,  three  lines  broad,  and  being  contained  between  two  concentric  fur- 
rows, is  not  unlike  the  segment  intercepted  by  the  truncated  arcs  of 
two  small  circles  of  a  sphere* 

The  space  of  the  hemispheric  surface  within  the  slender  lobe,  or 
between  this  am!  the  peduncle  or  arm,  is  inclosed  by  three  circular 
lines,  two  of  whicbj  the  exterior  and  interior,  correspond  to  so  many 
furrows;  while  the  third,  which  m  anterior,  is  formed  by  the  hori- 
zontal or  marginal  furrow*  The  space  thus  inclosetl  is  similar  to 
[  a  sphertcal  triangle,  and  is  occupied  by  a  group  of  plates  which 
Malacarne  denominates  the  bwentral  lobe^  fdcr  Zwey-baucbige  Lap- 
pen,  ReiL)  Its  contiguity  with  the  cerebral  end  of  the  pneumo- 
gaatric  nerve  led  Vicq-D'Azyr  to  give  it  the  name  of  ike  lohtih  of 
iti€  eiifhth  paify  {hhide  du  nerf  vague  ;)  and  its  situation  at  the  pos- 
terior comer  of  the  peduncle,  and  under  that  body,  is  the  reason 
why  it  was  called  sub-peduncular  lobule  by  Dr  Gordon.  Of  these 
plates  the  arrangement  is  peculiar,  since  they  are  neither  so  ex* 
actly  concentric  as  in  the  other  lobes ;  nor  yet  is  their  direetion 
different  from  eacli  other.  The  plates  at  its  outer  margin  are  the 
largest,  as  they  extend  the  whole  length  from  the  marginal  furrow 
to  the  eod  of  the  slender  lolje,  at  which,  however,  they  are  con- 
tracted to  a  narrow  point  The  next  set  are  shorter,  and  are  more 
contracted  or  acuminated  at  tlieir  |M>sterior  end,  where  tliey  are 
contiguous  to  the  almonds  or  tonsils.  The  third  and  last  set  are 
the  shortest,  and  are  more  twisted  down,  as  it  were,  next  the  al- 
monds. These  contracted  or  acumiuated  ends  of  the  cerebellic 
plates  are  named  (codt',)  tails  by  Malacarne. 

The  disposition  now  described  renders  the  posterior  corner  of 
the  bi ventral  lobe  very  pointed,  and  its  margin  very  concave ;  and 
between  this  margin  and  the  parts  winch  occupy  the  valley  is  placed 
a  group  of  plates  somewhat  convex,  rounded,  and  disposed  also  in 

•  EncefaloUimia,  &;C|  Artico!o  i.  No.  20,  ed  Articdo  ix.  No,  77.     See  p.  31  a. 
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a  peculiar  manner.  Tliis  group  Malacanie  names  tlie  tonsil,  or 
tonsils,  {tojmllfi^y  a  term  which  Reil,  regarding  it  synonymous  with 
ami/gdal(£^  renders  literally  almonds,  (Die  Mandeln);  the  sf final  lo- 
bule of  Dr  Gordon.  If  the  cerehellum  be  examined  before  the 
head  of  the  spinal  chord  is  cut  from  the  protuberance ,  the  inner 
margin  of  the  almond  will  be  found  contiguous  to  the  oval  emi- 
nence (corpus  olivarey)  and  even  pressed  by  it  It  is  best,  however, 
to  examine  the  almonds  after  the  chord  (mcflulh  ohlojigata)  has 
been  removed.  It  will  then  be  perceived  that  each  almond  ifti 
bounded  on  the  outride  by  a  well-marked  cirrular  fuiTow,  which 
separates  it  from  the  biventral  lobe  on  the  inside  by  a  free  surface 
directed  fa  the  coiTesponding  surface  of  the  opposite  almond  ;  and 
before,  by  a  continuation  of  this  directed  outwards  toward  the  bi- 
ventral lobe.  I  have  already  said  that  the  direction  of  the  consti- 
tuent plates  of  this  body  is  peculiar.  In  general  they  observe  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  biventral  plates ;  so  that,  if  pro- 
duced, tbcy  would  cross.  Its  apex  or  most  pointed  corner  is  con- 
tiguous to  that  of  the  biventral  lobe  ;  and  altogether,  each  almond 
presents  the  appearance,  on  a  cursory  glance,  of  two  similar  bodies 
directed  inversely  to  each  other. 

The  last  body  which  I  shall  notice  here  is  the  Flock  or  Flocks. 
The  description  of  its  situation,  as  given  by  Malacarne,  is  by  no 
means  clear ;  but  perusal  of  the  context,  with  examination  of  the 
parts  described,  can  le^ve  no  doubt  on  the  certainty  of  the  olijeet 
which  he  has  in  view.  The  flock  {HJioccho^  ilfiocchK  Die  Flocken^) 
is  a  minute  body,  of  a  shape  not  easily  defined,  situate  in  the  an- 
gular hollow  between  the  biventral  lobe  and  the  branch  or  peduncle 
{crus ;  gamba  ;  braccia ;  Die  Arme)  of  the  small  brain.  The  lower 
or  free  surface  of  the  latter  object  (the  branch)  possesses  an  ante- 
rior and  posterior  margin  or  corner.  The  latter  is  contiguous  to 
the  biventral  lobe,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  small  furrow, 
out  of  which  the  flock  seems  to  issue.  Each  flock  consists  of  six 
or  seven  plates  {lamin<E)  starting  directly,  as  it  were,  from  the 
ginning  of  the  pedunclcj  and  witli  the  concave  margins  directed ' 
towards  the  protuberance* 

Ruyscb  has  represented  in  their  site  objects  to  which  he  applies 
the  name  of  venniforra  prominences;  a  circumstance  which  is  in 
some  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the  vague  manner  in  which  this 
term  has  been  used. 

'  Encefelotomia^  Articob  iat. 
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Tlie  valley,  {vaikcula,  Valletta,  daa  Thai)  or  bollow  iKitween  the 
two  hemis|)heres,  is  occupied  by  a  numerous  series  of  plates,  which 
lie  transversely,  are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  which  form  a  sort 
of  uniting  medium  of  the  cerebellic  plates  of  each  side.  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  region  in  the  braio  of  the  dog  and  monkey,  the 
animals  wliidi  the  ancient  anatomists  chiefly  dissected,  might  fur- 
nish them  with  some  reason  for  applying  to  it  the  name  of  worm, 
or  worm-shaped  body  ;  (cxfiuX^jg,  i<r/^y<ri;  <rxwXf;xof /d?jf, )  But  the  mo- 
dern anatomists  arc  not  bound  to  apply  it  to  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  human  cerebellum,  which  certainly  by  no  means  jus- 
tifies the  appellation.  The  confusion  which  has  arisen  from  this 
practice  of  imitating  the  ancients  m  a  suiBcient  reason  to  abandon 
the  term  for  ever ;  since  scarcely  two  anatomists  agree  in  giving 
the  name  of  vermiform  process  to  the  same  part  of  the  organ. 

With  a  view  to  obviate  all  misconception  on  this  point,  Ma!a- 
carne  has  recourse  to  distinctions  completely  new.  Beginning  with 
the  back  end  of  the  valley  at  the  purse-shaped  notch,  where  are 
seen  the  plates  afterwards  named  by  Reil  the  shori  exposed  cross- 
bands^  (Die  kurzcn  und  sichtbaren-Querbander ;)  and  the  long  co- 
vered  cross-btijith^  (Die  langcn  vcrdeckten  Querbander;)  and  pro- 
ceeding forward,  he  distinguishes  a  group  of  parallel  plates,  or  la- 
minated leaves,  to  which  he  applies  the  name  of  pt/ramid.  This 
body,  which  is  bounded  behind  by  the  purse-shaped  notch,  and  be- 
fore by  another  cluster  of  plates  called  by  Malacarne  the  uvuh, 
consists  of  twenty  parallel  plates,  of  which  six,  be  observes,  are  very 
short ;  and  a  triangular  termination  in  the  longer,  forms  the  sum- 
mit of  the  body.  The  tamla  (ufjfola)  {Der  Zapfen,*  Reil,)  which 
is  anterior,  he  found  to  consist  of  twelve  laminated  leaves,  to  have 
six  lines  of  longitudinal  extent,  and  four  of  breadth.  It  is  smaller 
than  the  pyramid,  and  conical,  with  its  base  turned  to  that  body, 
(Reil).  Ijastly,  anterior  to  the  uvula,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
fiirrow,  Is  the  laminar  tubercle,t  {titbercuh  iaminom^)  consisting  of 
about  ten  thin  leaves  or  transverse  plates.  This  body,  which  is  the 
smallest  in  the  row,  is  the  noditk  or  knot,  (Das  Knotchen)  of  Reil 
The  second  surface  of  the  brain  is  very  diiferent  from  the  first. 
In  situation  it  is  interior  or  central ;  and  its  configuration  is  such, 

•  Mr  Mayo,  by  traiuloting  this  tonii  ipigotf  makes  h  appear  to  be  u  ditferont  part 
from  that  meaot  Uy  Malacarne^  and  uDdcrstood  by  Reil.  Though  the  word  der  Zapfen 
aignifies  tpif/ot,  it  is  also  uaed  to  denote  the  uvula,  imd  in  thin  ticnse  it  ia  employed  by 
Eeil 

f  Eiit^elalc»tiimm  Nuova,  &c.     Parte  iii.  Artkola  %,  p.  6J. 
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tbat  it  may  be  named  the  jigurate  or  .^i/mmetrical  surface  of  tlie 
brain.  Instead  of  presenting  the  uniform  eminences  and  hollows 
wliich  dtstinguiah  the  convoluted  surface,  it  is  disposed  or  moulded 
into  definite  shapes,  which  correspond  with  each  other,  as  they  are 
situate  on  opposite  sides  of  the  middle  plane, — or  the  parts  of  which, 
when  situate  on  this  plane,  are  exactly  symmetricaL  The  surface 
formed  by  these  variously  figured  objects,  bounds  what  are  termed 
in  the  common  descriptions  the  ventricles  or  cavities  of  the  brain* 
They  cannot  justly  be  termed  cavities  any  more  than  the  hollows 
between  the  convolutions,  but  ought  to  be  viewed  as  continuations 
of  tlie  exterior  or  convoluted  surface.  As  tlie  several  objects  of 
the  figurate  siirfikce  are  well  known,  I  sliall  at  present,  avoiding 
minute  description,  notice  those  circumstances  only  which  have  not 
been  sutBciently  studied,  or  correctly  represeoted,  or  which  are 
necessary  to  establish  the  general  principle,^ — that  the  convoluted 
aurface  of  the  brain  and  the  laminated  suHai^e  of  the  cerebellum 
communicate  directly  with  the  inuerj  central,  or  figurate  surface  of 
these  organs. 

The  commutual  or  dieliotomous  region  of  the  convoluted  surface 
IS  terminated  below  by  a  sinuosity,  which  is  formed  chiefly  by  a 
part  of  the  brain,  remarkable  io  appearance  and  organization.  This, 
which  was  named  by  the  ancient  anatomists  the  smooth  or  polished 
body  (<r£u/ia  r/XXoi/iif^,  corpus  tei»t'),*  io  distinguish  it  from  those  sur- 
faces which  were  formed  by  a  cutting  instrument,  appears  in  the 
form  of  white  fibrous  matter,  passing  transversely  between  the  he- 
mispheres ;  but  is  also  marked  by  certain  longitudinal  lines,  first 
correctly  represented  by  Vicq-DAzyr.  The  most  conspicuous  of 
these  is  that  which  lies  exactly  in  the  middle  plane,  and  which  is 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  transverse  fibres,  of  which  tliis  body, 
termed  middle  ar  central  hand^  {mesolobe  of  Cliaussier,  the  beam 
(der  Balken)  of  Reil,)t  consists.     These  fibres,  which  issue  like 


•  Tb»  is  the  literal  triLnslation  and  the  true  meamog  of  the  term  used  by  the  Alex, 
andmn  tchooL  The  name  corpus  caliotumi  which  U  adopted  by  raodcm  Bnatatniate, 
i«  A  bad  tranilation  made  at  the  revival  of  litcTature,  In  dfifence  of  the  errur,  Vicq- 
P*Ajyr  contradicts  nature  by  the  aasertion,  that  thi»  is  somewhat  harder  or  firmer  than 
the  other  partA  of  the  braia.  **  Cette  production  a  ptm  ds  ctmm4Unce  qu«  le  raste  du 
oeryeau. — Ce  coirpt  un  peu  plu«  dur  c^ue  le  restc  de  ta  pihttonoe  blanche  du  ccnreaxi.^ 
Of  many  brains  examined^  with  a  different  object*  eertainly,  from  that  of  proWng  the 
learning  or  ignorance  of  the  translators  of  the  frreek  ph}'BiciRnfl,  J  never  could  perceive 
any  dtfTeretice  in  the  coasiitenco  of  thii  and  other  parts  of  the  brain. 

t  Archiv.  fiir  die  Phyiiiologie,     Neunter  Band.  Ent**  Hefl.  3»  K  p»  172. 
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white  parallel  lines^  exceedingly  mintite,  from  tlie  subetaDce  of  the 
hemispheres,  either  stop  suddenly,  or  change  their  direction  at  this 
point  Their  sudden  termination  give*  rise  to  an  appearance,  to 
which  the  expressive  but  erring  epithet  of  suture  (raphe)  has  been 
given-  On  each  side  of  this  other  lines  are  remarked  following 
the  same  direction.  In  general,  they  are  situate  about  three  or 
four  lines  from  the  median  plane ;  but  are  in  a  few  instances  ob* 
served  to  be  very  regular  in  their  disposition  at  the  anterior  end  of 
the  middle  band  About  its  middle,  however,  a  very  distinct  ap- 
pearance of  lines  collected  into  a  considerable  bundle,  may  be 
observed  proceeding  backwards  to  its  posterior  end.  As  they  ad- 
vance they  become  more  distinct,  are  about  1^  line  broad,  and  of 
a  grayish  colour ;  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  middle  band,  they 
diverge  somewhat,  and,  passing  over  this,  proceed  in  a  lateral  di^ 
rection  downwards,  till  they  are  lost  about  the  spot  where  the  Umbs 
of  the  brain  (cnfra  certhri^  Die  Hirnschenkel)  issue  from  the  optic 
eminencea  This  forms  the  inner,  central,  or  gray  portion  of  the 
cylindroid  eminence. 

The  posterior  extremity  of  this  body  is  rounded ;  and  when  the 
membranes  have  been  removed,  the  surface  which  forms  this  round- 
ed end  is  found  to  communicate  directly  with  the  chamber  named 
third  or  middle  ventricle.  This  surface  is  in  truth  continued  for- 
ward, and  forms  the  vault  or  ceiling,  (fornix^  Die  Zwillingsbinde, 
the  twain  hund^  Reil,)  a  point  which,  though  sufficiently  obvious,  is 
never  noticed  in  description,  or  perspicuously  deraonstrated.  The 
names  of  callous  bodj/ELud  vault  are  applied  in  the  Ordinary  works, 
as  if  they  were  denominations  of  different  objects,  or  rather  of  dif- 
ferent bodies.  If  they  are  still  t^o  be  retained,  it  ought  to  be  stated 
that  they  are  names  applied  to  opposite  surfaces  only  of  the  same^ 
object 

The  relations  of  the  round  or  posterior  end  of  the  middle  band 
are  worthy  of  examination.  The  handle  of  a  scalpel  inserted  be- 
neath it  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  middle  ventricle,  with  the  vault 
above,  the  conarium  or  pineal  body,  and  four  emineuces  of  tlie  up- 
per surface  of  the  protuberance  (corpora  quadrigemina)  below,  and 
a  part  of  e^eh  optic  chamber  on  each  side.  I  find  it  convenient  to 
remove  the  posterior  part  of  the  hemispheres  by  a  transverse  sec- 
tion following  the  plane  or  level  of  the  hinder  end  of  the  central 
band.  A  distinct  view  is  thus  given  of  this  communication  of  the 
convoluted  with  the  figurate  surface  ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  not 
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only  in  the  middle,  but  on  each  side.  The  middle  ooe  is  bounded 
above  by  the  posterior  end  of  the  middle  band  and  the  back  part 
of  the  vault;  below,  by  the  pineal  Ijody  and  the  four  eminences; 
before,  it  is  continuous  with  the  middle  ventricle;  l>ehindj  it  looks 
to  that  space  between  the  convoluted  surface  uf  the  brain  and  the 
laminated  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  which  is  occupied  by  the  hori- 
zontal jiart^  (tentorium  cereheUi)^  of  the  hard  membrane. 

On  the  sides, — that  is  beyond  the  margin  of  the  body  with  the 
four  eminences,  a  different  arrangement  h  observed.     The  poste- 
rior end  of  the  middle  hand  penetrates  into  the  subslance  of  the 
hemispheres;  but  the  gray  chords  which  have  been  already  notices], 
in  pursuing  their  lateral  course,  are  immediately  enveloped  in  white   | 
plates,  derived,  as  we  shall  see,  from  the  m\es  of  the  vault,  assum- 
ing thus  a  cylindrical  apiieanince.     Thus  i&  formed  exactly  oppo- 
site to  the  cerebral  limbs,  a  body  with  a  free  rounded  surfiiee,  which 
bends  in  a  curvilinear  direction  laterally  and  downwards,  and  is 
found  to  be  the  great  hippocaminis  or  cylindroid  process.  (Chaus- 
sier.)    In  obser\ing  this  curvilinear  course,  it  rests  on  and  cotre-  | 
sponds  to,  the  upper  margin  of  the  cerebral  limb,  as  it  issues  from 
the  optic  chamber.      It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  it  ad- 
heres to  this  body.     The  surfaces  both  of  the  beginning  or  upper 
end  of  hippocampus,  and  of  the  cerebral  limb,  are  free  and  micon- 
nected.     They  are  indeed  covered  with  vascular  membrane,  (ph 
mater,)  which  keeps  them  in  apposition ;  but  if  this  be  removed,  aa 
it  ought  always  to  be,  the  two  surfaces  will  be  found  quite  distinct, 
and  in  no  manner  connectetl,  unless  in  corresponding  with  each 
other.     The  wlmlc  of  this  communication  may  be  seen,  and  is  best 
examined  by  keeping  the  organ  in  its  natural  position,  and  view- 
^ing  it  from  behind,  after  the  posterior  parts  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres have  been  removed.    It  forms  what  was  described  by  Bichat 
tmder  the  name  of  the  f^reat  cerebral  fissure,^     This  denomination 
does  not  accurat<}Iy  express  the  idea  intended  \  nor  does  the  idea 
itself,  it  may  be  remarked,  present  a  correct  view  of  the  natural 
arrangement*     The  conformatiou  which  I  have  attempted  to  de- 
Bcribe  does  not  form  a  fissure,  but  a  regular  symmetrical  opeuing, 
by  which  the  convoluted  surface  communicates  distinctly  and  di- 
rectly with  that  which  is  tigurate. 

The  next  step  of  the  process  in  tlie  ftu'ther  exposition  of  this 
opening  or  communication,  requires  the  inversion  of  the  brain,  and 
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the  exposition  of  the  inferior  regions  of  the  convoluted  surface, — the 
base  of  the  brain.  We  have  seen  the  manner  in  which  the  convo- 
luted pjisscs  into  the  figurate  surface,  above  and  l>ehind  the  middle 
band.  At  the  inferior  regions  this  transition  is  effected  in  a  mode 
somewhat  different; — and  the  channel  or  means  by  which  it  is 
made,  is  the  curvilinear  hollow'.  To  understand  clearly  the  rela- 
tions by  which  this  is  establi.shed,  the  demonstrator  should  remove 
in  small  portions  the  membrane  which  covers  the  optic  commissure 
and  tracts,  the  pituitary  peduncle,  the  pisiform  eminences,  and 
which  binds  together  the  adjoining  convolutions,  and  especially 
those  which  are  connected  by  it  to  tlie  limbs  of  the  brain.*  When 
the  convolutions  are  thus  exposed,  the  furrows  on  each  side  of  the 
hollow  will  be  found  to  be  very  deep,  and  the  eminences  propor- 
tionally high  from  the  more  solid  part  of  the  encephalic  organ ; 
and  the  hollow  itself  will  appear  almost  like  the  furrow  of  a  con- 
volution on  a  large  scale.  Its  peculiarity  indeed  is,  that  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hollow  is  not  couvolutedj  hut  presents  an  extensive  nni* 
form  space  of  grayish  cerebral  matter,  on  each  side  of  which,  but 
especially  behind,  the  convolutions  are  very  large  and  distinct. 
This  convoluted  part  begins  insensibly  at  tlie  outer  or  lateral  edge 
of  the  hemisphere,  where  it  is  narrow  ;  becomes  broader  as  it  ad- 
vances forwards  and  inwards  ;  and  about  one  inch  from  the  mesial 
plancj  is  particularly  distinct,  broader,  and  more  spacious  than  at 
any  other  part  of  its  course. 

It  here  presents  an  infinity  of  holes  or  orifices  of  various  size  in 
the  cerebral  snbstjmce,  uoi  arranged  in  any  regular  order,  but  uni- 
formly found  in  this  situation.  Some  of  these  orifices  are  suffi- 
ciently large  to  admit  the  point  of  a  small  silver  probe ;  but  the 
greater  number  are  more  minute,  and  do  not  exceed  the  calibre  oj 
a  common-sized  bristle.  The  space  over  wliich  they  extend  is  va- 
rious, and  its  figure  cannot  be  iiccurately  defined  ;  it  is  generally 
equivalent  to  the  half  of  a  square  inch.  In  numerous  dissections, 
I  have  found  it  uniformly  at  this  part,  and  of  this  size,  as  nearly 
as  it  is  possible  to  estimate^  in  measurement  of  objects  so  variable 
as  those  of  the  organs  of  the  animal  body.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  recognize  any  difference  in  the  colour  of  this  and  other  parts  of 
the  convoluted  surface,     I  suspect,  therefore,  that  Vicq-D'Azyr, 

*  This  procew  ia  beft  performed  by  the  sciasora  and  forceps,  with  the  oceoaioiml 
iiae  only  of  the  scalpel^  anit  with  the  aid  of  an  ansistant  irith  delicate  fingers  and  for- 
ccp«. 
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who  in  noticing  this  part  has  called  it  the  white  perforated  substance, 
(suOstance  blanche  perforee)^  applied  the  term  of  colour  without  ex- 
amining the  contiguous  parts,  when  denuded  of  their  racuibranous 
inFcstmcnt^  The  same  name  nearly,  {lamina  perforata^  has  been 
given  it  hy  ReiL  The  orifices  which  characterize  this  part  of  the 
brain  admit,  from  the  Sylvian  or  middle  artery,  an  intinity  of  blood- 
vessels, which  here  penetrate  the  part  denominated  the  hook-shaped 
cerebral  hand  {DeT  Ilaaken^ftlrmige  Mark-bundcl)  delineated  by 
ReiL  This  circumstance  renders  the  adjoining  part  the  most  vas- 
cular of  the  whole  organ, — a  fact  which  will  be  shown  to  be  im- 
portant in  the  pathology  of  the  brain. 

Anterior  to  the  perforated  spot  at  the  extreme  verge  of  the  uo- 
cx>nvoluted  substance,  is  situate  a  small  pointed  eminence,  of  gray 
colour,  shaped  like  a  triangular  pyramid,  most  conspicuous  when 
cleared  of  the  membrane  which  covers  it  Proceeding  backward 
from  this,  we  remark  two  slender  white  lines  of  different  lengths, 
and  following  ditierent  directions.  The  inner  of  these  is  short ; 
and  after  a  course  seldom  exceeding  four  or  five  lines  in  the  adult 
brain  suddenly  ceases  to  be  vissihle.  The  outer  one  is  much  longer, 
follows  a  curved  direction,  with  the  concave  part  of  its  course  di- 
rected anteriorly,  and  is  of  a  more  vivid  white  colour.  These  two 
lines  are  the  generating  or  initial  filaments  of  the  first  pair  of  nerves. 

Within  the  perfofated  spot  the  curvilinear  hollow  is  generally 
conceived  to  be  terminated.  The  unconvoluted  space,  however,  in 
which  it  consists,  is  here  directly  continuous  with  the  ligurate  sur- 
face of  the  brain.  This  space  indeed  makes  here  a  sharp  torn 
backwards ;  and  having  on  the  inside  the  long  cerebral  band 
termed  the  optic  tracts  may  be  conceived  to  be  bounded  by  the 
limb  of  the  brain.  This  body,  with  that  of  the  opposite  side,  will 
be  imperfectly  seen  at  first ;  and  though  the  end  which  unites  each 
with  tlie  bridge  or  protuberance  is  sufficiently  conspicuous,  the  op* 
poBite  extremity  cminot  he  distinctly  perceived.  It  is  indeed  co* 
vered  by  a  portion  of  the  convoluted  surface,  the  inner  and  promi- 
nent surface  of  the  medio-inferior  or  spheno-temporal  region.  This 
must  therefore  be  gently  moved  outwards  or  laterally,  and  also 
raised  ;  ami  with  the  md  of  the  handle  of  a  scalpel  and  the  fingers 
of  a  dexterous  assistant,  the  cerebral  limb  may  be  show^n  to  be  here 
crossed  or  surrounded  by  the  optic  tract  of  the  side.  The  purpose 
of  this  part  of  the  exposition  is  to  show  the  geniculate  bodies^  or 
poeterior  eminences  ot  the  optic  chambers. 
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But  the  atteutioQ  of  the  demonstrator  is  to  be  directed  U)  that 
part  of  the  convoluted  surface  which  covers  the  anterior  end  and 
outer  margin  of  the  cerebral  Hmb,  and  which  has  been  raised  on 
the  scalpel4iandla  Wlien  gently  everted^  it  is  found  to  present 
the  thin  white  body  named  the  tape  or  fringe  {tmaa)  of  the  hippo- 
campus ;  and  if  the  portion  of  convoluted  brain  most  anterior  or 
next  to  the  curvilinear  hollow  be  raised  and  everted  in  the  same 
manner,  the  anterior  end  of  this  object  termed  the  foot  {jtes  htppo^ 
campi)  will  come  into  view.  If  this  operation  be  properly  per- 
formed, no  part  will  he  torn,  broken,  or  displaced ;  the  objects  ex- 
hibited are  free  surfaces,  not  adhering  to  each  other  but  only  in 
apposition.  The  w^hite  plate  or  tape  of  the  hippocampuB  forms,  in 
the  natural  position  of  the  organ,  the  outer  and  lower  border  of  the 
opening,  while  the  limb  of  the  brain,  and  after  that  tlie  outer  and 
lower  surface  of  the  optic  chamber,  forms  it^  inner  border. 

To  obtain  an  idea  yet  more  clear  and  distinct  of  this  communi- 
cation between  the  convoluted  and  figurate  sin-faces  of  the  brain^  it 
is  convenient  to  follow  tbe  direction  of  tlie  opening  with  the  scalpel 
handle  backwards  and  upwards,  until  it  reach  the  upper  margin  of 
the  brain-limb,  where  it  is  shown  to  be  merely  a  continuation  of 
tbe  lateral  part  of  the  posterior  opening.  This  step  of  the  exposi* 
tion  requires  cautious  and  gentle  management ;  and  the  peculiar 
curvature  which  the  parts  forming  the  outer  border  of  tbe  commu- 
nication follows  renders  it  difficult  to  avoid  laceration  or  displace- 
ment In  general,  it  is  best  accomplished  on  a  single  hemisphere, 
from  which  the  cerebellum  has  been  previously  removed  ;  but  it  is 
desirable  to  preserve  also  the  whole  of  the  central  band,  which  shows 
not  only  the  relative  connection  of  the  several  parts,  but  serves  also 
to  demonstrate  a  curious  ftict  in  the  configuration  of  the  parts  form- 
ing the  outer  border  of  the  communication.  This  is  the  hippo- 
campus through  its  entire  course,  or  the  body  which  its  figure  hag 
led  Professor  Chaussier  to  name  the  cylindrmd  process. 

This  body  consists  essentially  of  two  parts.  The  first  is  an  inner 
or  central  portion,  gray  in  colour,  notched  or  indented  in  appear- 
ance, and  though  free  at  the  indented  edgej  adhering  to  the  cere- 
bral substance  by  its  opposite  margin.  This  is  the  tjray  indented 
band;  (Gordon  ;) — le  corps  t/mlronnce,  Vicq*D'Azyr.)  It  is  as 
thick  as  a  large  crow-quill.  This  is  covered  by  the  outer  or  second 
pirt,  which  is  a  broad  thin  plate  of  white  cerebral  matter  rolled  or 
folded  over  the  gray  indented  band,  precisely  as  a  map  is  rolled 
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rover  a  cylinder  of  wood,  and  covering 


it  unle:39  removed  by  art* 
xni8  last  part  ot  tiie  cylmaroid  process  is  what  ia  well  koowir,  and 
always  described  under  the  name  of  the  tape  orjillet  of  the  hippo- 
campua.  Its  arrangement  with  regard  to  the  gray  indented  baud 
is  less  generally  understood,  and  is  indeed  never  noticed  in  the  or- 
dinary descriptloud.  A  correct  idea  of  it  may  be  formed  in  the 
following  manner. 

Divide,  by  successive  transverise  sections,  the  bippocampus  from 
the  part  named  the  foot  upwards,  as  far  i\s  it  can  be  traced.  It  will 
be  found  tbat  each  section  presents  a  central  portion  of  gray  matter, 
enveloped  in  a  tbin  curled  plate  of  white  matter,  wbich  is  free  at 
one  edge, — the  concave  one, — and  hangs  over  tbe  gray  band  like 
a  veil,  but  adheres,  by  its  opposite,  to  the  cerebral  substance.  It 
will  be  perceived,  also,  tbat  the  wbtte  plate  does  not  adhere  to  the 
gray  band,  unless  at  its  fixed  margin,  and  that  a  probe  or  scalpel 
handle  may  be  introduced  into  the  angular  furrow  between  them.* 
As  the  sections  approach  the  upper  end  of  tbe  cylindroid  process  a 
new  arrangement  is  observed.  The  white  plate  becomes  unusually 
broad^  and  is  less  bent  or  rolled  over  tbe  gray  band  j  \\\\\\e  the 
latter,  thus  less  completely  covered,  instead  of  following  the  same 
direction  with  the  white  plate  which  it  does  below,  is  much  sepa* 
rated  from  it,  and  leaves  a  considerable  angle  between  tbe  plate  and 
itself.  This  arrangement  is  most  conspicuous  where  the  process 
corresponds  to  the  upper  part  of  the  optic  ehamhcr  and  the  cere- 
bral limb.  Tbe  white  plate  of  the  hippocaujpus  traced  further  is 
found  to  coalesce  with  the  margins  of  the  vault,  and  tapering  as  it 
approaches  the  anterior  cud  of  that  body,  is  finally  identified  with 
its  substance.  The  upper  termination  or  connection  of  the  gray 
hand  is  ditfercnt  When  it  begins  to  recede  from  the  white  plate^ 
which  it  does  nearly  opposite  to  tbe  optic  eminence,  it  proceeds  di- 
rectly to  the  rounded  posterior  end  of  the  central  hand,  {corpus 
calhsum^)  over  wbich,  and  along  the  upper  surface  about  one  inch, 
it  may  be  traced ;  and  beyond  this  it  is  seldom  capable  of  being 
distinguished  from  the  wliite  matter  of  which  the  central  band  con- 
§iBiB.t     The  tjfiai^  mdcnkd  band^  therefore,  which  forms  the  inner 

*  Thift  loAt  fnict  may  abo  be  demoniitrated  witliout  tmniveiBe  secticmB,  1ij  eimple 
elevation  of  the  white  pinte  bj  ih(?  handle  of  ihc  inBtniment 

^  The  imporinnce  of  Ihia  oljject  i\\  forming  ihe  onter  bordt'r  of  the  great  commu- 
ideation,  *iU  render  it  not  improper  to  ^Imice  at  the  hifttory  of  it«  di»cov«ry.  Vicq- 
D'Aiyr  i»  mppoised  to  have  been  the  tiret  antttoiiiist  who  observed  and  defteril>ed  ite> 
•ite  and  iippearaztc«  wtlh  accuracy  ;  and  we  find  hixn^  in  a  Memoir  nf  the  Royal  Acir 
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or  central  part  of  the  cjlindroid  proccas,  is  ct*iUinuous,  or  connect- 
ed with  the  upper  surface  of  the  central  band  of  the  organ ;  and 
if  the  terms  of  origin  or  derivation  V>e  adniitted,  may  be  said  to  be 
derived  from  it ;  wliile  the  thin  wliite  plate  which  is  rolled  over  the 
gray  band,  and  gives  the  hippocampus  it^  cylindrical  figure,  is  con- 
nected with  the  under  surface  of  the  same  central  band,  or  that 
part  which  the  usual  nomenclature  styles  the  vault  {fornix)  of  the 
brain. 

Such,  as  nearly  as  language  can  represent,  is  the  configuration 
of  the  cylindroid  process, — an  object  which  it  is  im|M>ssible  to  know 
too  accurately,  if  we  reflect,  that  it  forms  the  entire  outer  l>order 
of  the  great  communication  between  the  convoluted  and  tigurate 
surfaces  of  the  brain.  If,  by  the  method  now  describedj  a  clear 
idea  of  this  disi>osltion  is  not  communicated,  it  is  expedient  to  use 
another  contrivance,  which  I  have  rarely  found  to  fail  in  demon- 
strating the  facta  which  I  wish  to  impress.  Let  a  brain,  divested 
of  its  membranes,  be  inverted  ;  and  wdien  the  opening  behind  the 
outer  margin  of  the  cerebral  limbs  has  been  exposed,  let  a  deep 
transverse  incision  between  the  feet  of  the  hippocampusof  each  side 
be  made.  This  incision  must  not  touch  the  cylindroid  process,  but 
going  deep  into  the  substance  of  the  organ,  will  detach  the  whole 
of  that  part  which  conUiins  the  several  objects  of  the  iigurate  sur- 
face from  the  anterior  part  of  the  hemispheres.  The  portion  thus 
separated  will,  however,  still  adliere  by  the  sides  to  the  substance 
of  the  hemispheres ;  and  other  incisions  must  be  made,  following 
the  direction  of  tlie  outer  or  lateral  margin  of  tiie  bti'iated  bodies 

demy  of  Scieiic«ft  in  17B7,  detailing  its  peculiarities  with  9omc  minuteness,  under  the 
name  of**  llord  exttrne  et  dentelc  de  la  Cume  dWmnion.**  He  aul>se<|Ut'ntly  repre- 
iented  it  in  liia  great  wwk  in  the  year  ITfiG^  nndor  the  name  of  gray,  cortical,  external 
notched  portion  of  the  Ham  of  Amnion,  and  apetiks  of  it  fjimiliarly  enough  by  the 
term  of  mrp^  fjiudronnee.  Dichat,  however,  whose  dejscriptive  anatomy  ysm  puhlinhed 
in  11J02,  though  hiBi  iiccurdte  mannei  prevented  him  from  overlooking  it,  and 
led  him  to  give  a  anfficienrly  minute  account  of  it,  boldly  assertetl,  that  it  hud 
been  entirely  neglected  by  authors.  Dr  Gordon  ot  thia  phvce,  who  was  qidte  aware  of 
this  oversight  in  Bichat,  took  special  care,  io  demonstrating  it,  to  notice  the  merit  of 
Vicq-D'^Azyr  ;  and  this  fact  he  mentiona  shortly  in  a  liote,  in  his  dei«cription  of 
the  gray  band.  None  of  these  eminent  anatomists  have  been  altogether  right  in  thia 
uiatiei* ;  and  tlie  truth  i»,  that  Vieq-D'AzjT  \s  not  the  first  who  di^ineated  this  body. 
The  gray  indented  band  b  distinctly  repre*eiited  by  Herre  Tarin^  in  the  second  enr 
graving  of  his  Adversaria  ;  and  although  this  hftd  been  publiahed  in  1750^  thirty  ye?iri 
before  the  engravings  of  Vieq-D'A/yt*,  yet  it  was  ret|ui»ite  for  the  hitter  irriterto  iiwik« 
it  the  subject  of  a  particular  memoir,  and  Bichat  to  rrite  a  description  of  it^  heforc  it 
seems  to  hure  been  known  hm  part  of  the  organ. 
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{corpora  striata)  aod  the  optic  chambers  (thalami  optici^)  until  the 
whole  be  completely  insulated.  If  these  incisions  be  properly  ma- 
nagedj  the  whole  of  the  middle  band,  the  vault,  the  cylindroid  pro- 
cess, and  the  white  tape,  will  be  left  uninjured,  and  will  present  a 
large  hollow  surrounded  by  on  extensive  borderj  the  postiTior  part 
of  which  is  made  by  the  posterior  end  of  the  central  band,  wliile  la- 
t-era!  divisions  are  formed  by  the  cylindroid  process  of  either  side. 
The  observer  will  likewise  form  a  very  juist  idea  of  the  situation 
and  connections  of  the  middle  band,  and  will  perceive  that  its  infc* 
riot  surface  is  the  same  as  that  named  vault  or  ceiling*  He  will 
further  remark,  that  the  thin  white  plates  {tmiim)  which  are  attach- 
ed to  the  margins  of  this  object,  and  between  which  is  the  space 
improperly  named  the  tyre,  extend  in  a  circular  and  revolute  di- 
rection outwards  and  downwards,  so  as  to  cover,  in  the  mode  de- 
scribed,  the  gray  band  of  the  cylinder,  and  give  this  object  its  cy* 
lindrical  aspect 

The  coiTeet  understanding  of  the  outer  border  of  this  commu- 
nication should  be  followed  by  an  equally  just  idea  of  those  parts 
which  form  what  we  must  name  ita  inner  border.  These  are  more 
numerous  and  rather  more  complicated ;  but  frctjuent  exarainatioUy 
with  a  little  attention,  will  enable  the  student  to  overcome  all  the 
difficulties  with  which  they  may  be  attended.  The  parts  contained 
in  the  mass  of  brain  removed^  as  we  described  in  the  last  section, 
will  contribute  also  very  much  to  render  the  knowledge  of  this 
border  easy  and  intelligible,  I  have  already  said,  that  at  the 
posterior  end  of  the  middle  band  the  inner  or  lower  border  is 
fonned  by  llie  four  eminences  {c.  quadrigemina)  situate  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  thick  mass  named  pmtubei'ance.  On  each 
side  of  these  the  inner  border  is  formed  by  successive  portions  of 
the  optic  chamber,  until  it  has  reached  the  inferior  region  of  this 
body,  where  the  outer  and  lower  margin  of  the  limb  of  the  brain 
becomes  the  border  of  the  opening.  To  render  this  arrangement 
more  intelligible,  I  shall  here  state  some  circumstances  of  the  fi~ 
gurate  surface,  which  are  either  omitted  or  indistinctly  mentioned 
in  the  ordinary  descriptions. 

Its  principal  objects  are  familiarly  known ;  and  none  can  be  igno- 
f  ant  of  the  situation  of  the  striated  l>odies,  the  optic  chamber,  the 
semicircular  chord  between  them^  and  other  similar  objects. 

The  posterior  eminences,  or  the  optic  chambers,  hold  the  most 
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Important  plac^ ;  and  tbeir  connection  and  relative  situatiou  render 
them  much  more  interesting,  than  they  are  usually  made  in  works 
of  descriptive  anatomy,  Coiniected  before  and  on  the  outside  to 
the  striated  body  by  means  of  the  double  semicircular  chord  {cefir 
trum  semicirculare  geminumj  Vieussens,)  each  up  tic  eminence  pre- 
sents four  free  surfaces, — the  upper,  the  inner,  the  puj^tcrior,  and 
the  lower.  The  upper,  the  first,  is  gently  rounded  and  of  white 
colour.  Its  figure  and  limits  are  not  easily  defined.  The  outer 
margin  is  Ijounded  by  the  circular  band,  which  even  p hisses  on  an- 
terior to  it,  so  as  to  form  its  boundary  in  that  direction  also.  Be- 
hind, it  is  less  distinctly  limited,  unless  by  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
siderable prominence,  which  has  been  generally  named  the  posterior 
tubercle  of  the  optic  couch.  The  inner  margin  of  the  upper  sur- 
face is  most  distinctly  marked  by  a  small  sharp  gray  line,  which, 
beginning  insensibly  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  becomes  more 
distinct  as  it  extends  backwards,  and  is  ultimately  found  to  bend 
gently  toward  the  median  plane.  There  it  unites  with  a  similar 
elevated  line  of  the  opposite  optic  eminence :  and  to  the  point  of 
union  is  attached  *i  t^mall  conical  body  with  a  minute  point,  of  a 
gray  colour,  and  of  a  shape  like  that  of  the  pioe-apple.  This  is 
the  object  im)>roperly  termed  pineal  gland;  ((jkmdidapintalu^  eon- 
arium\  Die  ZirbeLdriise ;  Reii);  and  the  minute  linear  emi- 
nences or  tracts,  wliieh  form  the  iuuer  edge  of  the  upper  optic  sur- 
face, have  been  named  peduncles  of  the  pineal  gland.  The  inner 
surface  of  the  optic  couch  or  chamber  presents  nothing  important, 
save  the  small  portion  of  soft  cerebral  matter,  which  unites  it  to  the 
similar  surface  of  the  0]}poslte  body.  Its  posterior  edge,  however, 
is  terminated  by  the  cerebral  limb  of  that  side ;  and  the  lower  edge 
meets  that  of  the  opposite  one,  and  is  connected  to  it  by  a  portion 
of  brain,  whicb,  examined  in  this  manner,  b^is  received  no  name, 
but  forms  the  lower  part  of  the  middle  ventricle.  The  portion  of 
^^  brain  which  corresponds  to  it  on  the  outside  (base  of  the  brain)  has 
^H  been  named  the  bridge  of  Tarhu  (Pom  Tarini)  This  is  the  tri- 
^H  angular  space  between  the  limbs  of  the  briiin  which  has  been  called 
^B  ^y  Vic^-D'Azyr  the  pit  of  the  oculo-muscular  nerves.  It  may  be 
r  named  the  triangular  ititercrural  hollow, 

j^H  The  posterior  surface  of  the  optic  eminence  is  the  most  impor- 

^^        tant,  but  the  least  understood.     It  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
f  the  inferior,  that  in  description  they  cannot  be  easily  distinguished, 

^H         Saiitorini,  I  believe,  was  the  first  who  observeil  that  the  posterior 
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part  of  the  optic  couch  was  terminated  by  a  projection  or  process, 
which  he  tiamed  the  johited  or  gemcukite  bodt/,  and  which,  he  had 
likewise  the  merit  of  observiDg,  gives  rise  to  the  optic  neri^e** 
More  recently  Malacarne  remarked  that  this  region  is  rendered 
unequal  by  a  tabcrcle,  from  whiclj  the  nerves  seem  partly  to  rise,t 
About  tlie  yame  time  it  was  noticed  by  Vicq-D'Azyr;,  that  on  the 
side,  a  little  behind  and  below,  there  are  three  superficial  tuber- 
cles of  a  rounded  figure,  and  disposed  in  a  triangle  ;  and  that  one 
of  them  must  have  been  the  body  mentioned  by  Gunz  and  Bon- 
homme,  and  of  wHch  Ilaller  avowed  his  ignorance.}  He  after- 
wards mentions  a  slight  prominence  near  the  upper  of  the  four 
eminences,  of  a  white  colour,  but  gray  exteriorly,  communicating 
with  the  optic  tract  ;§  while  the  external-lateral  region  of  the  optic 
couch  presents  several  similar  eminences,  but  less  considerable. 
The  notice  given  by  Bichat  is  still  more  brief  and  less  satisfactory 
*'  Tout  a  fait  en  arriere  cette  parti  inferieure  offre  une  ou  deux 
saillies,  et  &e  continue  avec  lea  tubercules  qtiadrijumeaux." 

The  inaccurate  manner  in  which  these  authors  seem  to  have  exa- 
mined this  part  of  the  organ,  tlie  vague  and  unprccise  terms  in 
w^hich  they  speak  of  it^  as  if  its  existence  were  apocryphal j — show 
the  necessity  of  more  correct  researches.  Soemmering  and  Gor- 
don describe  in  this  situation  two  eminences,  termed  the  outer  and 
inner  geniculate  bodies*  The  description  of  the  former  author  is 
brief  and  precise,  but  not  quite  so  satisfactory  as  could  be  wished- 
That  of  the  latter  is  more  minute  ;  but  in  some  respects  it  is  either 
not  clear,  or  it  does  not  apply  generally. 

*  ^  Quod  tamen  per  rcpctitaa  diligenterquc  institutoa  disqiiiHitionet  ab  eadem  poiiui 
mewibrana  ec»  non  proficisci,  Mepju*  vitliise  vissm  nun  ;  Terum  turn  &b  comm  Timla- 
moruni  intcriori  parte,  torn  a  qumtam  velut  tfcnieidai^  eorpore  drra  eonnulcm  Thala* 
momm  po&Urwra  locatQ  Oiljunctoqtttu  cujua  eortitalis  aeu  cint*rea  interior  fiubatantiA 
est,  mediUlarift  et  Candida  exterior  facica  luculentiiu  prodire,  eum  n&seeutuB  ;  Ad  ho- 
riLm  tamen  exorina  lociun  a  Liitcre  prominentiartim  quod  natiforrnes  niincupanturi 
ccmipJcuuB  medullaris  tractua  irdnsversim  ftie  ThalRmiA  conjungitur,  ut  vel  in  corum 
BubsUuiliA  disjiciatur^  vel  inf)exiifl  adensqiui  fit>rilljfi  involutiui  nd  Nervorum  npticorum 
ezortum  accetliit,  conjicere  q«iidem,  dccemere  autera  miiiime  valui*"  Qbservat.  Aiia- 
toinic.  Joan.  Dom.  Stintorini,  cap*  iiL  §  14.  See  also  n  more  minute  deacriptjon  inhii 
pofthumoiui  TalntlcE  Aiialomiar^  Titbuk  iii,  ftg.  1.  p.  22,     Piinnie,  1775. 

f  *^  La  stessa  faccia  vupenore — h  coperta  d^una  lamina  midoUare  tenuis&ima  ed  ha. 
dinigtiale  la  posteriore  eitreroiU  per  un  berruicolo  irrajd^re^  dti  cm  aembra  che  in 
parte  uascono  i  nervi  otticL^''     Articolo,  \ii.  6R. 

$  Elementa  Phyaiologiie,  Tom.  IV,  lib.  i.  secL  1.  g  24* 

S  Rechercbes  mr  bi  Structure  du  Uervcau,  &c.  ix,  Memoire*  de  J'AcAdemie 
Bofal«  del  Science^  Ann^  17fih 
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The  confusioD  and  uncertainty  which  prevails  on  this  part  of  ce- 
rebral anatomy,  induced  me  to  adopt  a  method  which  I  find  to  be 
more  certain  in  uutuldlng  the  objects  in  question,  and  which  may 
be  safely  recommended  to  the  practical  anatomist.  Let  the  brain 
be  examined  from  below,  and  let  the  examination  commence  with 
the  optic  tracts.  That  the  acceptation  of  thii^  term  may  be  definite, 
1  observe  that  the  optic  nerves  should  be  in  accuracy  counted  from 
the  commissure  only.  The  cerebral  extremity  or  origin,  as  it  is 
named  J  of  a  nerve,  should  be  reckoned  from  that  point  only  at 
which  it  is  quite  free  in  its  whole  circumference  from  the  organ. 
This  happens  to  the  optic  nerves  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  com- 
missure only  ;  for  behind  this  body  the  longitudinal  bands  called 
tracts  adhere  by  one  side  (the  outer)  to  the  cerebral  substance.  A 
narrow  angular  sinuosity,  admitting  the  point  of  a  small  probe,  is 
found  at  the  inner  or  mesial  edge  of  the  tracts ;  but  beyond  this 
they  adhere  Jndissolubl}^  As  ihey  pursue  their  course  Wckward 
and  outward,  they  reach  the  limbs  of  the  brain,  the  inferior  sur- 
face of  which  they  cross,  still  adherhig  by  their  outer  edge,  but 
more  extensively.  Here  likewise  they  are  sensibly  broader  tlian 
at  their  anterior  end. 

When  they  have  passed  completely  the  lirabs  of  the  brain,  at 
which  they  are  about  the  breadth  of  three  lines,  they  begin  to  pre- 
sent a  linear  furrow  or  depression,  which  extends  in  their  long  di- 
rection about  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  and  thus  divides 
the  tract  into  an  outer  and  an  bmer  limk  This  depression^  how- 
ever, does  not  divide  the  tract  equally,  but  leaves  the  outer  broader 
than  the  inner  limb.  It  is  insensibly  terminated  at  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  optic  eminence  or  chamber ;  and  its  last  part,  (about 
three  or  four  lines,)  contemplated  with  care,  will  be  found  to  sepa- 
rate two  spheroidal  eminences  which  are  respective  terminations  of 
the  outer  and  inner  limbs  of  the  tract  The  outer  of  these  erai- 
ncnces  is  tlie  largest  and  most  prominent,  and  is  the  body  mention- 
ed by  authors  as  the  posterior  tubercle  of  the  optic  chamher.  It  is 
the  body  which  Santorini  named  the  geniculate,  {corpus  qrnddam 
genicuhitnm ;) — an  epithet  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  account,  un, 
less  we  suppose  that  his  fancy  had  likened  it  to  the  appearance  of 
a  bent  joint,  especially  that  of  the  knee,  to  which,  if  viewed  lateral- 
ly in  conncH!tion  with  the  tract,  it  bears  some  remote  resemblance. 
It  is  broader,  larger,  and  more  convex  than  the  inner  eminence, 
and  18  evidently  the  chief  origin  of  the  optic  tract     The  eminence 
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on  the  iuside  of  the  linear  furrow  is  much  smaller,  and  often  lesa 
distinctly  marked  than  the  outer*  In  ordinary  circumstances  it 
may  be  described  as  an  eminence  of  cerebral  matter  contained  be- 
tween two  circular  segments,  in  such  manner  tliat  it^  longitudinal 
extent,  which  is  nearly  vertical,  is  greater  than  its  transverse.  It 
ifi  obviously  connected  with  the  smaller  limb  of  the  optic  tract 
Whether  this  body  actually  takes  its  origin^  from  the  four  eminen- 
ces {corpora  fjuadrif/emimi^)  depends  on  e^ddence  of  a  different  de- 
scription. 

The  inner  or  mesial  side  of  the  geniculate  bodies  is  contiguoua 
to  the  four  eminences,  and  is  separated  from  them  by  a  linear  fur- 
row. These  eminences  occupy  the  ujjper  surface  of  the  protube- 
rance, and  partly  that  of  the  limbs  of  the  brain,  and  tlie  linear  fur- 
row marks  the  point  at  which  the  limhs  issue  from  the  substance  of 
the  optic  couches.  The  lower  surface,  indeed,  of  these  bodies  pre- 
sents the  long  thick  cylinder  of  the  limbs  ;  and  while  they  occupy 
tliis  conspicuous  situation,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
tower  surface,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  them  more  cerebral  apace  - 
above,  than  that  occupied  by  the  upper  two  of  the  four  eminences 
(natesj)  and  the  adjoining  part  of  the  optic  couch. 

This  view  of  the  objects  occurring  in  this  region  of  the  ligurate 
siuface.  Will  show  the  formation  and  arrangement  of  the  inner 
border  of  the  communication.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  consists  of 
successive  portions  of  that  figurate  surface,  proceeding  from  the 
mesial  line,  ou  each  side  to  the  lower  and  outer  margin  of  the  cere- 
bral limbs.  It  will  be  seen,  thatj  if  we  begin  at  the  longitudinal 
furrow  of  the  four  eminences,  we  find  first  the  upper  eminence  of 
one  side ;  then  the  contiguous  part  of  the  optic  couch ;  then  the 
greater  geniculate  eminence ;  after  this,  as  the  cylindroid  process 
pursues  its  winding  and  revolute  coxirse,  the  outer  part  of  the  cere- 
bral limb ;  and,  lastly,  the  outer  and  lower  angle  of  that  limb. 

Not  only,  how^ever,  does  fhe  convoluted  surface  of  the  brain 
communicate  with  the  tigurate  one,  but  the  laminated  surface  of 
the  cerohellum  communicates  with  the  analogous  surface  of  that 
organ,  and  thus  with  the  great  figurate  surface.  This  communi- 
cation  takc5  place  on  the  middle  plane,  below  the  transverse  or 
middle  plates  which  form  the  pyramid,  uvula,  and  nodule,  and  be- 
tween these  bodies  and  the  restiforni  processes.  This  is  the  fourth 
ventricle  of  anatomical  writers ;  and  as  it  has  never  been  denied 
that  it  communicates  w  ith  the  outer  siu*face  of  the  cerebellum,  it  is 
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noticed  here  merely  as  an  integrant  part  of  those  views  which  I 
apply  to  the  organ  at  large. 

The  central  or  figurate  surface  exposed  in  the  manner  now  ex- 
plained is  smooth,  ijolished,  and  posseaees  a  degree  of  firmness  and 
closeness  of  texture  which  prevents  it  from  being  readily  broken 
or  abraded.  The&e  qualities  are  ascribed  by  Reil  to  a  thin  mem- 
branous peilicle,  which  he  terms  EpUheUon^  and  with  which  he 
conceives  the  proper  matter  of  the  brain  is  covered^*  Trusting  to 
ordinary  inspection,  aided  by  a  good  glass,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  sensible  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  covering.  It  is  more 
natural  to  i-cgard  it  as  cerebral  matter  modified  for  its  situation* 
In  point  of  fact,  the  deep  cerebral  matter  may  te  rendered  equally 
firm  with  this  by  immersion  in  alcohol  or  dilute  acids.  But  no- 
tliing  can  give  the  smooth,  polished,  close-grained  surface  wliich 
belongs  to  every  spot  of  this  part  of  the  brain.  After  this  expla- 
nation, I  shall  not  scruple  to  use  the  term  EpUhdhn,  not  iu  the 
'  sense  given  by  Keil,  but  merely  as  a  name  to  the  firm  smooth  sub- 
-stance  which  forms  the  figurate  surface  of  the  brain. 

In  certain  situations  this  surface  is  unusually  firm,  for  instance 
in  the  narrow  winding  hollow  between  the  striated  bodies  and  the 
optic  eminences-  {Centrum  semicirctdare  geminum^  Vieussens; 
ifsnia  semicircularh^  Haller.)  Of  the  central  surface,  not  only 
does  every  division  mutually  communicate^  but  the  whole  central 
surface  of  the  convoluted  brain  communicates  with  the  central  sur- 
face of  the  laminated  part  of  the  organ.  Thus  the  lateral  divisions, 
called  venirk'ksy  communicate  freely  and  directly  with  each  other 
below  the  vault  or  twain-band ;  (fornh),  Die  Zwillingsbinde;)  the 
surface  of  which  lies  free  over  the  top  of  the  thalamic  These  again 
communicate  with  the  intermediate  space  calletl  the  third  ventricle, 
from  which  it  is  well  known  there  is  a  passage  to  the  space  between 
the  mediina  oblongata  and  the  cerebellum.  The  communication 
with  the  posterior  and  inferior  divisions^  (cornua),  is  well  known« 

The  whole  of  this  surface  is  covered  by  a  vascular  membrane, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  that  (pia  mater)  of  the  convoluted  sur- 
face. One  part  of  this  which  lies  over  the  objects  iu  the  lateral 
ventricles  has  been  long  known  undt^r  the  name  of  ehoroid  pUxtis ; 
and  an  iutermediate  portion  by  which  those  of  the  two  sides  are 
united,  has  been  distinguished  by  the  term  velum  iuierpositum. 
Not  only  are  each  of  these  parts  of  the  same  membrane,  and  con- 

•  Archiv.  fiir  die  Phjiiioldgie,  9ter  Band,  3.     Untertuchungen,  &c.  p.  N3. 
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nected  with  the  jna  mater ;  but  individiial  portions  of  vascular 
membrane  or  choroid  plexus,  all  continnous,  are  found  in  every 
division  of  the  figurate  surface  of  the  brain.  This  membrane  sus- 
tains the  vessels  going  to  and  issuing  from  the  cerebral  substance. 

Between  the  two  surfaces  now  described  is  placed  the  proper 
matter  of  the  brain,  which  in  diflFerent  regions  of  the  organ  ia  ar- 
ranged differently.  The  intimate  arrangement  peculiar  to  indivi- 
dual part%  and  the  manner  in  which  the  arrangement  of  each  is 
mutually  connecteil,  are  now  to  become  the  object  of  examination. 

The  convoluted  surface  first  claims  attention.  The  colour  of 
this  is  well  known  to  be  of  an  ash-gray,  passing  in  certain  parts 
to  pale  brown.  In  whatever  part  the  substance  of  the  convolutions 
be  examined,  they  never  present  any  appearance  of  linear  or  fibrous 
arrangement,  I  have  often  examined  the  convoluted  substance  of 
the  human  brain  after  induration  in  alcohol  and  dilute  nitric  acid  ; 
and  I  never  could  recognize  the  distinct  fibrous  disposition  ob- 
served in  other  parts  of  the  organ*  A  portion  of  brain,  liardened 
in  the  manner  now  mentioned,  breaks  with  a  small  conchoidal  frac- 
ture, and  an  uneven  granular  subordinate  sBurface.  The  surface 
thus  exposed  presents,  however,  a  very  determinate  aspect,  which 
it  is  easy  to  recognize  after  repeated  trials.  It  is  ash-gray  and 
without  lustre.  It  is  rough,  and  consists,  when  minutely  examined, 
of  roundish  grains  aggregated  together.  The  direction  of  the  frac- 
ture is  more  at  right  angles  to  the  convoluted  surface  than  obliquely 
or  parallel  to  it  In  some  instances  even  it  is  possible  to  recognize 
depressed  marks  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  sending  off  angu- 
larly like  branches  smaller  tlepressed  marks,  meeting  similar  rami- 
fications from  other  perpendicular  depressions. 

I  have  often  attempted  to  determine,  by  breaking  portions  of 
brain  in  every  direction,  whether  this  appearance  is  uniform  ;  but 
I  cannot  say  tliat  I  have  obtained  satisfactory  proof  of  the  point. 
I  am  not  unaware  that  Reil  represents  the  intimate  structure  of  tlie 
convolutions  to  be  distinctly  fibrous*  So  far  as  I  understand  his 
description,  I  admit  the  fact  of  the  conchoidal  fracture  which  I 
have  often  verified  ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  allow  that  this  arises, 
as  he  imagines  J  from  the  fibrous  matter  being  arranged  in  plates 
or  leaves,  which  are  folded  and  rolled  together.*  Upon  the  whole, 
the  convoluted  substance  I  regard  as  chiefly  granular,  hut  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  more  frangible  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to 

•  Archiv.  fur  die  Phynologie  neunter  Bandp  p.  145. 
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its  surface  than  otherwisa  It  is  said  to  be  more  abundantly  aup> 
plied  with  vessels  thaa  the  white  matter ;  (Ruysch^  Albinus,  Pro- 
chaska,  Soemmering,  and  Ehrenberg;)  and  indeed  a  great  number  of 
large  vessels  enters  it  all  over,  and  especially  at  certain  parts,  e,  g. 
the  perforated  space  of  the  Sylvian  fisisure.  It  is  not,  however,  abso- 
lutely and  at  all  points  more  va«?cular  than  the  white  matter.  The 
transition  from  the  gray  convoluted  matter  to  the  white  inclosed, 
is  in  all  parts  of  the  hemispheres  sudden  and  distinct  It  is  more 
distinct,  however,  after  induration  by  immersion  in  alcohol  or  di- 
lute acid  tlian  in  the  recent  brain. 

The  only  part  of  the  convohited  surface  which  presents  a  distinct 
fibrous  arrangement  is  that  part  of  the  Sylvian  fissure  which  has 
been  named  by  Reil  the  unciform  bundle;  (der  haakenformtgeMark- 
biindel).  This,  however,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
convoluted  surface.  It  is  situate  on  the  outside  of  the  |>erforated 
spot,  and  corresponds  with  a  short  smooth  convolution,  which  passes 
between  the  middle  and  the  anterior  lobes.  The  unciform  bundle, 
in  short,  unites  these  lobes,  and  is  intimately  connected*  with  the 
internal  arrangement  of  the  nucleus  and  its  capsule,  parts  immedi- 
ately to  be  noticed. 

The  white  cerebral  matter  is  arranged  in  various  parts  of  the 
organ,  in  the  form  of  inconceivably  minute  parallel  lines,  lying  in 
juxtaposition.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  all  the  parts  in  which 
this  arrangement  may  be  observed;  and  greater  advantage  will 
result  from  a  short  view  of  the  mutual  relation  and  connection  of 
the  fibrous  part^  of  the  organ,  so  far  as  they  are  well  ascertained* 

In  tracing  this  part  of  the  intimate  structure  of  the  brain,  several 
anatomists  have  imbilhed  the  notion  that  one  part  of  the  brain  gives 
rise  to  or  generates  anothon  From  this  ai^sumption  even  Reil  is 
not  wholly  exempt  Without  entering  on  the  suhjcct  of  organo- 
genesy,  or  the  question  of,  which  part  of  the  brain  in  the  foetal  ex- 
istence is  first,  and  which  subsequently  formed, — ^which  wilt  be  con- 
sidered in  its  own  place— I  begin  with  stating,  that  in  the  adult 
every  part  of  the  organ  is  supposed  to  he  coeval ;  that  the  idea  of 
one  part  generating  or  reinforcing  another  is  an  effort  of  fancy 
which  must  not  be  admitted  in  strict  science  \  that  when  a  bundle 
of  fibres,  or  a  fibrous  arrangement,  is  seen  proceeding  from  one 
part  to  another,  it  is  imagination  only  which  suggests  that  the  for- 
mer produces  the  latter,  or  conversely ;  and  that  from  this  nothing 
Archly,  fiir  die  Phyuologic,  9ier  Band,  pp.  184^  197,  and  20L 
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more  can  be  inferred  than  that  the  parts  so  arranged  are  mutually 

and  generally  connected. 

The  inner  fihrons  part  of  the  brain  proper  is  divided  by  Reil  into 
the  q^stem  of  the  braio-limhs  {crura ; — Daa  irirnscheokel-systera  ;) 
the  system  of  the  beam  or  racsolobe,  (Das-Balken  system  j)  and  the 
striated  ganglion  (das  gestrciftc  Ilirnganglion  ;)>  and  to  one  or 
other  of  these  he  refers  the  arrangement  of  all  the  other  ports  of 
which  the  organ  is  composed,  I  do  not  adopt  all  his  views,  nor  is 
it  requisite  to  follow  his  diatinetions  minutely.  But  I  shall  attempt 
to  trace  briefly  wbat  I  conceive  admits  of  demonstrable  proof. 

The  beam  or  mesolobe,  {corpus  callosum^  Dcr  Balken^  consists 
of  white  cerebral  matter  disposed  in  transverse  fibres^  which  meet 
on  the  mesial  plane,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  longitudinal  lines 
seen  ou  its  upper  surface  (Raphe  ej:lerna  ei  interna,  Reil).  They 
appear  to  change  direction,  and  beud  down  at  right  angles,  parallel 
with  those  of  the  opposite  half.  At  the  distance  of  from  four  to 
five  lines  on  each  side,  these  transverse  fibres  undergo  a  similar 
interruption  or  change  of  direction,  so  as  to  form  the  covered  bantU 
(die  bedeckten  Bander),  which  appear  also  in  the  form  of  long,  firm^ 
fibrous  lines,  exteodiug  longitudinally  along  the  upper  surface  of 
the  beam.  Between  these  bands  and  the  inner  margin  of  the  olfa- 
cient  groove  a  connection  may  be  traced  over  the  kme  (das  Knie), 
or  anterior  end  of  the  beam. 

Beyond  the  covered  bands  the  transverse  fibres  pass  directly  into 
the  white  matter  of  the  hemispheres,  where  they  are  connected  in 
different  modes  with  different  parts.  The  general  direction  is  that 
of  expansion  J  like  the  rods  of  a  fan,  or  radiation,  like  the  rays  of  a 
luminous  body.  The  fibres  which  compose  the  knee  or  anterior 
end,  sinking  into  the  hemisphere  near  the  anterior  comity  meet 
those  forming  the  first  and  anterior  staff  of  the  brain- lirabj  which 
lie  in  the  anterior  knotty  end  of  the  striated  body,  and  wind  round 
the  adjoining  edge  of  the  staff-wreath  ;  (der  Stabkrau5j).  In  the 
intermediate  substance,  which  is  knotty  before,  and  spreads  into  a 
brush-shaped  expansion  behind,  the  middle  rods  of  the  staff- wreath 
unite  with  their  anterior  extremities,  and  with  the  fibres  of  the 
beam.  This  forms  the ^rst  or  ow/^rtar  junction  of  the  beam  with 
the  limbs. 

The  middle  fibres,  pacing  immediately  into  the  hemisphere, 
meet  more  abruptly  with  those. of  the  limbs  Suddenly  contract- 
ing, as  it  were,  they  coalesce  with  those  of  the  ttEma,  and  are  co- 
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vered  by  the  gray  matter  of  the  brush-like  termination  above-men- 
tioned, and  epithelion,  which  is  here  ¥ery  thick.  The  radiating 
fibres  of  both  systems  are  here  sliortest.  The  deep  layers  form  in 
some  parts  immediate  mutual  communications,  especially  in  the 
posterior  cornu  ;  and  at  this  point  alone  the  inner  layer  of  the  beam 
descends  directly  on  the  fibres  of  the  limb.  In  expansion,  these 
radiating  fibres  receive  between  them  white  matter  from  the  hemi* 
spherical  circumference;  and  in  this  manner  form  connections,  as 
remarked  by  Reil,  w^ith  the  peripheral  or  convoluted  part  of  the 
hemispheres,  and  especially  with  those  which  form  the  Sylvian  fis- 
aure.*  This  may  be  considered  the  second  connection  of  tlje  beam 
with  the  brain  limljs. 

The  hinder  p;irt  of  tlie  beam  is  something  firmer  than  the  fore 
part  reckoned  towai^ds  the  centre  ;  a  circumstance  w  hieh  depends 
on  the  closeness  with  which  its  fibres  are  here  compacted  in  mass* 
After  forming  the  elevated  ridge  w*hich  constitutes  the  hinder  cross- 
bar of  the  vault,  they  plunge  into  the  hemispheres  in  the  funn  of 
thicJt  bundles,  which,  running  horizontally  backwards  over  the 
posterior  contu^  are  expanded  in  the  posterior  parts  of  tlje  hemi- 
spheres. The  inner  layer  of  these  fibres,  wluch  falling  on  the  outer 
wall  of  the  coriiu  over  the  radiation  of  the  limbsi  covers  it  and  part 
of  the  outer  wall,  is  named  by  Reil  the  (apestri/^  or  hnnging,  (Die 
Tapete,)  This  may  be  viewed  as  a  third  point  of  junction  between 
the  beam  and  the  brain  limbs. 

I  am  now  to  trace  the  direction  of  the  component  fibres  of  the 
latter  parts.  These  are  connected  below,  above,  and  behind,  with 
so  many  important  parts,  that  it  is  requisite  to  comprehend  several 
parts  under  the  general  denomination  of  Sf/siem  of  iJte  limbs.  After 
the  example  of  Reil,  we  begin  from  the  head  of  the  spinal  chord ; 
{medulla  oblongata*) 

This  part  consists  in  the  human  adult  of  six  eminences,  three  on 
each  side  of  the  mesial  plane  ;  the  pt/ramidal  or  pi^ri/orm  eminences 
before  and  below,  the  restiform  bmlies  behind  and  above,  and  the 
o/jtjory  eminences  on  each  side.  Of  these  the  olivary  eminences  are 
to  be  viewed  as  the  must  important,  since  by  each  containing  a  ci- 
liary or  moriforra  nucleus,  (c-^^rpw^  ciliare,  c.  dentatum^  c  moriforme^ 
r.  rkomboiileum^)  they  make  an  approach  in  structure  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  cerebellum. 
I  The  pyriforra  or  pyramidal  bodies  are  important  in  another  UghL 
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Varoli,  wba  has  tbe  merit  of  Brst  examining  with  atteotion  whai 
is  termed  the  ba:ie  of  the  brain,  traced  in  thest^KKlies  longitudinal 
fibr€?8  passing  upwards  through  the  bodyi  named  after  him  Pons 
Varolii^  the  annttlar  protuberance^  (prutitfterantta  annuUiris  ;  Wil- 
lis ;  nodus  cerebri;  Kau  •,)  towards  the  limbs  and  substance  of  the 
braia  By  Vieussena  and  Morgagni  the  fact  of  this  arrangement 
wag  afterwards  verified ;  and  it  has  been  confirmeil  by  the  obser- 
vations of  Reil  on  the  adult  brain,  an  J  by  those  of  Tieilemann  iii  the 
footat  organ. 

The  ]>yraniidal  bodies,  situate  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  medulla 
obhngfita^  and  mutually  separated  l)y  the  median  furrow,  consist 
entirely  of  bands  or  rods  of  whitibh  fibres^  (Die  Mark  Stabchen,) 
extending  longitudinally  through  them.  Becouiing  thicker,  but 
not  less  eompact  at  the  upper  end^  where  they  are  connected  with 
the  part  named  bridge,  {pong  Varolii ;  die  Brucke;)  or  annular 
protol)erance;  (nodus  cerebri  ;)  tliese  longitudinal  fibres  undergo  a 
T»ew  arrangement.  First ^  They  are  covered  willi  a  firm  layer  of 
transverse  fibres,  which  proceed,  as  it  were,  from  the  middle  line 
on  each  side  circularly  round.  These  fibres  are  white,  firm  tran^ 
versely,  and  abundantly  distinct.  When  peeled  off  to  the  deptli 
of  about  1^  line  or  two,  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  pyramid;^  be* 
gill  to  appear  ;  but  no  Icmger  collected  in  mass  as  below.  Nume- 
rous transverse  or  circular- tnu inverse  fibres  are  interposed  between 
them,  so  as  to  separate  them  into  layers.  Hence  results  the  com- 
plex structure  of  tlie  bridge,  whielj  externally  nppears  to  consist  of 
eirciilar-transverse  matter,  but  internally  presents  many  longitudi- 
nal bands.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  transverse  and  longitu- 
dinal section??  the  part  which  appears  gray  on  the  transverse  section, 
is  white  ou  the  longitudinal,  anil  conversely.  The  clostmess  with 
which  the  circular  tibres  are  compacted  render  the  bridge  decidedly 
the  firmest  part  of  the  whole  brain* 

Proceed! rig  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  bridge, 
this  com  hi  nation  of  long  and  cross  bands  is  less  distincL  Part,  if 
not  the  whole  of  the  transverse  fibres,  sink  into  the  peduncles  or 
crura  of  the  cerebellum  ;  and  they  evidently  predominate  here  over 
the  longitudinal. 

The  posterior- upper  part  of  the  medidki  ohhngatu  consists  of  two 
longitudinal  bodies  separated  on  the  tnedian  line  by  a  deep  furrow. 
These,  which  are  the  restiform  or  rope-like  processes,  chordal  pra^ 
cesMcs  of  Ridley,  {corptfra  restiformia)  (proeessus  restiformeSj  Mor- 
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gagni,)  are  describcil  in  most  works  as  the  [lyramidal  eminences. 
( Haller,  Malaeanie,  ReiL )  As  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  part  of 
the  spinal  chord  presents  six  ernuience^,  three  on  each  side,  as  above 
stated,  with  the  view  of  avoiding  the  confusion  with  which  anato- 
mists speak  on  these  bodies,  I  adhere  to  the  plan  originally  adopted 
hy  Willi!?,  Ridley,  Ruyfich,  and  Morgagni,  of  distinguishing  the 
anterior  eminences  as  pt/ramidalj  and  the  posterior  as  tlie  restiform 
processes,^ 

Stretcliing  in  the  form  of  thick  strong  bands  between  the  pe- 
duncles of  the  c^^rebelluni  above,  and  the  spinal  chord  below,  the 
restiform  processes  arc  niutually  parted  by  a  deep  furrow,  {calamia 
scnptoriusi)  in  the  bottom  of  which,  when  slightly  separated,  white 
chords  proceeding  from  the  process  of  one  side  are  observed  to  be 
platted  or  crossed  with  those  of  the  other.  This  arrangement  was 
first  observed  by  Dominico  Mistichelli,t  a  physician  at  Rome,  in 
1709,  and  shortly  after  by  Pourfour  de  Petit}  at  Namun  Though 
snbsequently    verified    by    the   ol)servation    of   Santorini^§    Win- 


•  **  The  IhiH  dencends  from  this  part  (the  cerehdluin)  Imckwartls  upon  the  upper 
nU\v  of  ihc  mttluUa  itfjlott^fata^  like  two  longiah  thick  chords  on  each  aide,  making  the 
MfduUa  look  aomewhat  thicker  and  broader  in  that  plaee^  and  not  unfitly  fttylod  the 
chitrdat proctMA,"*  The  Anatomy  of  the  nrain,  &c.  By  11.  Ridley,  Coll.  Med,  Lond. 
Srjc.  London,  1093,  chap,  xiv,  p.  VMl.  Ot  this  the  term  procfums  rcsHformis  l»  a 
literal  tranalation,  given  by  his  Latin  tnuislator,  and  in  the  collection  of  Mangetus. 
It  m  remRrkable,  that,  though  thti*  early  noticed  by  Hidley,  and  afterwards  dUtin- 
ffillBhed  w  posterior  pyramidal  eminences  by  Ruysch,  the  reHLiform  procetis^  have 
been  completely  neglected,  and  are  ocarcely  knoivn  even  by  name.  It  h  not  luieom- 
mon  both  in  Iwokai  and  in  demonstration  to  see  them  pointed  out  aa  tbe  corpora  p^ 
ramidolia.  By  those  who  wish  to  avoid  the  eonfiiaion  reftultfng  fVotii  this  oversight, 
tliey  are  ierme^  posterior  pyramklal  ftodm  ;  and  in  mpport  of  tbisi,  the  authority  of 
RuvBcli,  Prochiwka,  and  Soemuiering*  may  l>e  adduced. 

f  Tmttato  deir  Apoplessia.     Roma,  1 70*1.     Lib,  u  Cap.  vi.  ix. 

t  Lettre  d'un  Medocin  des  Ho*pices  du  lioi,     Xamur,  1710. 

f  "  No8  auiem  sic  earn  luculenter  conspeximus,  sic  evidenter,  ubi  apta  incidere  ca- 
dav^era  demonstravimiiis  ut  nulla  anipliu*  nobis  de  hac  re  supeniit  dubitiuvdi  ratio.  Itl 
autem  triplici  jKJtissimiim  in  loco  aninmdvertere  pottiimuA  ;  in  utra»iue  EHrilicet  priore 
poateriore<iue  annularis  protubemntia»  crepidinc*  otfjiie  majcinio  in  imo  medulloris  can- 
di€l»,  qua  in  spiualem  abil*  In  priitre  itsifjuc  annularis  protuberjintin:'  parte,  qua  su|>c» 
riiia  reflexa  pro  lumprehemlt^mlis  oblongntj*' mt.^dull«  cniribuii  in  angnli  formam  in* 
ieritiH  producta  tcnuatur,  sic  ex  concurrentibui?  Hbris,  dtrictiorique  agmine  ct>e*intibus, 
nlbefa  mltenun  acanditf  ut  praeter  minim  iinplextim^  decu^aatiu  Euculeiiti«aime  appareat. 
Id  ipstim  ferme  in  postica  ipsiuM  erepidine  occumt*  Eo  iterum  in  loco,  qui  qiuirto  ven- 
triculo  sitbjicltiir,  (the  tpiii!*!  between  the  restiform  procenee»)  pir»t«r  varitw  fifararura 


«  Frederid  Huyichli  Rcvptmalo  mA  M.  S*  Kttiniill«T  dc  Cortic«U  Cervbd  SubttantU,  ftc  p,  2fi.  ,^ni- 
ftttfl.  17^1.  Gcor^l  ProcbAtkaDeStructun  KisrvQrumTriK'Uitiiit,  kkc.  S«ctin  n.  tabuUI.  flf,  t.  8<T. 
ikoemmerinje  Hr  iJa*i  Kiici*|i)iBli«  Ai-.  r»ti.  W.  tetdi  X  §  la,    A  pud  Liidwin,  Tom.  IL 
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slow,*  Lieutaud,  and  Soemmering,"!'  it  had  escaped  the  notice  of  Mai- 
ler, Vicq-D*A7yr,  MonrOj  and  others,  and  wa5,  therefore,  doubted 
till  revived  by  M.  GalL  Independent  of  the  teistimony  of  the  above 
authors,  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  by  slight  separation  of  the  resti- 
form  bodies  the  fact,  tlmt  whitish  chords  are  seen  lying  obliquely 
across  the  linear  depression,  and  that  those  connected  with  the  right 
process  cross  to  the  left,  while  conversely  those  of  the  left  cross  to 
the  right 

It  is  to  the  inner  or  mesial  fibres  of  the  restiform  processes  only 
that  this  cross  plaiting  is  confined*  Neither  the  pyramidal,  nor  the 
olivary,  nor  even  the  whole  of  the  restiform  bodies  partake  of  it 
It  is  sufficient-,  however,  to  establish  a  communication  between  the 
right  and  left  halves  of  this  part  of  the  spinal  chord.  It  was  seen 
by  Tiedemann  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  weeks  of  uterine  life* 

The  interior  fibres  of  these  bodies  are  longitudinal,  and  proceed 
partly  to  the  cerebellum,  partly  to  the  protuberance.  The  deep- 
seated  layer  is  partly  interwoven  with  the  transverse  circular  fibres 
of  this  body,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  those  of  the  pyramidal 
eminences  are,  partly  bends  up  to  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum, 
with  the  bands  of  which  they  are  then  combined.  The  superficial 
layer  is  connected  chiefly  with  the  substance  of  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina^  (Die  Viorhugel,)  which  constitute  the  upper  surface  of  the 
protuberance. 

The  structure  of  the  olivary  body  is  more  complex.  Though  ita 
surface  consists  of  longitudinal  fibres,  which,  like  those  of  the  other 
eminences,  are  lost  in  the  protuberance,  these  form  a  sort  of  super- 
ficial covering  to  a  capsule  of  gray  matter  arranged  in  a  serrated 
form,  inclosing  a  nucleus  of  white.  This  arrangement  constitutes 
a  ciliary  or  moriform  body,  (corpus  ciliare,  c,  deniatumj  c  rhom- 
bmdeum^)  precisely  sirailar  to  tliat  in  the  white  trunks  of  the  cere- 

ordines  et  colore**,  in  adversuiii  lalus  productas,  et  decuasataji  filiras  commode  spccta^ 
rimuB,  SI  ea  tamen  (^videnler  u^piam  con^picltur,  profeetu  (juam  evidcntifttlme  duiu 
vix  tineas  infra  pyrnmidalia,,  atque  ade*j  olivaria  corpom  eonapici  potest.  Qua  enim 
in  longitntlinem  producta  lineiL,  seu  riniula  p)  ramidnlia  corpora  (the  restiform  pro- 
oam)  disct^muntur*  si  leniter  diducantUTi  pn>l>e  prius  eo  potisAinuim  loco  artisaime 
bierente  tenui  meninge  nudnta,  non  tenuea  decusaari  fibrilliis  sed  vaUdoa  mrundtmfaa- 
eieutas  in  adterm  contoidere^  quam  apertisstme  demonstravnmua."  Observ.  Analom. 
J.  D.  SantorinL     Lug.  Diit.  1739.    Cap.  3,  §  12.  p.  (31.     Aim  Tab.  IL  apud  Oimrdj, 

•  Expo«itiot)  Aiiatomique^  &c,     Paj  J»  B.  Winslow.     Paris,   1732.     Tmit6  de  U 
T«le,  110,  p.  626, 

t  S,  T,  Soivmmering  Ue  Boii  EneephuU,  lib.  ii.  sect  3.  §  10. 
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bellum,  to  whichj  therefore!  the  olivary  emmenee  approaches  in  or- 

[gaiiization. 

All  these  parts  may  be  viewed  as  external  markings  on  the  bulb 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  {medulla  oMongata.)     It  is  to  be  observed, 

[  that  in  the  fa^tus,  tlie  infant,  and  in  young  subjects  in  general^ 
they  are  more  distinct,  tlian  in  the  brains  of  adults  and  especially 
of  the  aged.  In  the  brains  of  infanta  and  the  young,  all  the  mark- 
ings both  separating  furrows  and  elevations  are  most  distinct; 
and  the  restifonn  bodies  or  posterior  pyramidal  bodies  present  eacli 
a  longitudinal  furrow,  parting  them  in  two  portions,  one  lying 
close  on  the  median  line  and  farrow,  the  other  lying  between  their 
median  and  most  posterior  portions  and  the  olivary  bodies.  To 
tiiese  sometimes  the  name  of  posterior  pyramidal  hodies  is  applied, 
and  the  name  appears  sometimes  to  be  applied  to  the  restiform 
bodies,  while  that  of  restiform  bodies  is  given  to  these  anterior 
portions  of  the  posterior  masses,  still  regarded  as  posterior  pyra- 
mids. 

As  life  advances  this  longitudinal  furrow^  becomes  less  distinct, 
and  at  length  is  so  small  as  to  be  imperceptible  in  many  adult  and 
aged  persons.  Tliis  is  the  reason  of  the  discordance  m  the  state* 
ments  of  different  anatomists* 

In  the  infant  brain,  therefore,  and  in  that  of  the  young,  the 
mt'dulh  ohhmiata  is  marked  or  distinguished  externally  into  eight 
bodies,  or  four  on  each  side  of  the  mesial  plane.  At  this  period  of 
lif^  also,  each  of  the  four  lateral  bodies  is  more  strongly  figured, 
and  appears  in  more  distinct  relief  than  in  the  brain  examined  at  a 
subsequent  jieriod. 

In  the  brain  of  the  young,  also,  the  internal  structure  is  if  pus- 
iiible  more  strongly  marked  than  in  that  of  the  aged.  It  is  then 
seen,  that  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  bulb  are  interlaced  or  in* 
terwoven  with  numerous  transverse  fibres ;  that  the  corpora  resti* 
forma  are  closely  connected  with  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum ; 
that  the  anterior  py  ramitis  are  connected  or  continuous  with  therrMm 
of  the  brain  :  and  that  the  olivary  bodies,  by  presenting  a  corpus 
deniatuui^  form  a  repetition  of  the  ctrebdhun  in  the  spinal  marrnvv. 
The  longitudinal  fihre^?  of  these  several  piirts  passing  through 
the  protuberance  are  observed  beyond  this  body  to  be  in  direct 
continuation  with  those  of  the  ccrehral  limbs.  (Crura^  Die  Hirn- 
acheukel.)  These  are  cylindrical  masses,  stretching  obliquely  be- 
tween the  protuberance  behind  and  the  optic  chambers  or  eminences 
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before.  The  lotigitudinal  bands  of  wliich  they  consist  gire  tliirir 
lower  surface  a  fluted  appearance,  at  least  to  tlie  inner  margin  of 
the  oplit*  tracts,  by  wliicli  tlicy  are  obliquely  urossef]*  Connected 
l)efore  with  the  posterior- inferior  region  of  the  thalamic  they  may 
be  tracetl  into  the  subistance  of  these  parts^  where  they  underga^  an  | 
arrangement  new  and  peculiar. 

Though  the  name  couch  or  thalamus  lie  still  applied  to  theseJ 
bodies,  it  conveys  an  erroneous  idea  of  their  anatomical  relations, 
Witli  the  striated  bodies,  the}'  form  the  central  portion  and  most , 
perfectly  organized  nucleus  of  the  organ* 

Each  optic  tlialaimis  may  be  said  to  be  united  beliind  with  its 
fellow  by  means  of  the  quadrigcminous  cminencea  These  con* 
dst  superficially  of  epithelion  or  capsular  cerebral  matter,  l>elow 
of  a  semilunar  stratum  of  fibres  derived  from  the  cerebral  limbs, 
while  a  similar  production  forms  the  deep  layer  of  the  corpus  geni- 
ctilaium  internum. 

In  each  optic  thalamus  may  be  distinguished,  according  to  Reil, 
four  layers  J  each  consisting  of  gray  and  white  matter.  Tlie  up- 
permost is  merely  the  epithelion  or  condensed  matter  which  forms 
the  covering.  The  second  is  connected  with  the  inner  corpus  gc* 
mciilatum^  from  which  tibres  appear  to  spread  or  expand  in  the 
manner  of  rays,  over  the  outer  edge  of  the  limb,  and  embracing 
the  part  to  be  mentioned  as  the  nucleus  of  tire  brain*  The  third 
layer  consists  of  a  set  of  fibres  whicli,  issuiug  from  the  upper  layer 
of  the  brain-limb  at  their  entrance  into  the  thalarausj  are  firmly 
tied  as  it  were  into  a  loop  or  knot,  (die  Sehleife,)  and  are  then 
expanded  like  a  brusb  into  the  substance  of  the  thalamus.  The 
lower  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  cerebral  lindi.  It  is  partly  in  tlie 
former,  partly  in  the  latter,  that  tlie  dark-coloured  matter  consti- 
tuting the  locus  niger  is  placed. 

The  fhalamm  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  limbs,  that  they 
must  be  viewed  as  essential  parts  of  the  same  organized  whole. 
The  component  rods  or  fibrous  bands  (seine  Markstabchen)  of  the 
latter^  i>artly  combining  with  the  former,  but  clnefly  receiving  them, 
spread  out  near  the  outer  cilge  of  the  thabimus  circularly,  and  con- 
stitute the  radiated  expansion  called  by  Heil  the  StafFwrealh. 
(Der  Stab-Kranz.)  These  rods,  at  first  obliquely  horizontal,  gra- 
dually, as  they  expand,  assume  a  more  vertical  direction.  Inwards, 
or  towards  tlie  Tucsial  plane  from  the  first  banti  or  rod  ascends  the 
anterior  pillar  of  the  Twainl>antl  {fonih)  to  tlte  kmd»s  uf  tlie  beam. 
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Then  follow  the  fir&t  band  or  spoke  of  the  wreath,  and  the  rest  in 
8ucce8siuu.  Tlie  anterior  rods  are  long,  slender,  numerous,  and 
thickly  crowded  on  each  other.  The  middle  or  lateral  are  gbort, 
thick,  rolUUke,  and  form  a  sort  of  crest  or  comb.  The  po&terior 
are  long  and  of  fibrous  struct ure.  As  ifjey  expand  they  form 
nearly  a  complete  circle,  which  radiates  through  all  the  lohes* 
The  radii  of  this  circle  are  connected  in  the  anterior  lobes  with  the 
knee  of  the  beiimj  cross  X\\id  foMa  Sf/lmi  near  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior cor /v fa  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  tlialamus,  and  terminate  in 
the  lateral  carnu  in  the  apex  of  the  middle  lobe,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Sylvian  farrow.  In  thU  course  tlie  anttTior  rays  of  the 
Staffwreath  are  longer  than  the  middle  and  lateral  lays,  the  inter- 
ruption of  whieh  forms  the  comb  or  crest  (Der  Kamm,)  The  pos- 
terior,  which  go  to  the  border  of  tlie  outer  wall  of  the  capsule,  are 
the  longest ;  and  shorter  ones  are  again  seen  below  in  the  region 
of  the  lateral  cornu* 

The  last  part,  tlie  organization  of  which  can  be  here  made  the 
subject  of  short  consideration,  is  the  4?triated  body.  When  ob- 
served, this  part  presents  a  singular  arrangirment  of  white  and  gray 
matter  in  the  form  of  alternate  streaks.  This  arrangement,  though 
constant,  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  minutely,  unless  so  far  as  it 
is  conneeied  with  the  appearances  already  mentioned.  The  ]>arts 
which  cbietly  claim  attention  on  this  head  arc  the  cerebral  uueleuSy 
its  capsule^  and  the  walk  of  ike  capsule. 

The  striated  part  of  the  hrmu  may  be  regarded  as  a  nucleus, 
(Der  Kern)  or  organized  central  mass,*  whlcli  is  contained  witliin 
a  capsule  consisting  of  three  walls  or  enclot^ing  plates  of  white  mat- 
ter ;  a  li/wer,  an  oider^  and  an  iriuer  tralL 

The  lower  wall  of  the  capsnlcj  which  is  accidental,  coutjisits  chiefly 
of  the  tractm  innominatus^  (Die  ungenannte  Marksuhstiinz,,)  the 
pertbrated  spot,  and  that  part  of  the  convoluted  space  from  which 
the  olfacient  nerve  issues. 

The  outer  wall  is  the  most  remarkable.  It  rests  on  the  unciform 
band  (Der  haakcnformige  IMarkbuodel)  at  the  entrance  of  the  Syl- 
vian fossil,  which  connects  the  convolutions  of  the  anterior  lobes  by 
the  perforated  spot  with  the  middle  lobe.  From  this  unciform  band 
as  a  centre,  the  fibres  of  the  whole  outer  wall  radiate  ;  and  as  the 


'  Hell  con&ifleis  it  aganglkm,  (D.m  ( re^tmlti.''  gros«e  llimgaiiglium.)     But  \\\\n  i«1eii 
ifi  hypothetical  ;  and  ithWc  1  use  the  terra   nudcivs^  1  urisb  to  cunvej  no  iriea  hut  Liiat 

I  of  one  part  contiiinwl  within  tinfjthcr. 
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deep  ones  are  beneath  the  level  of  the  cerebral  lirabj  Reil  regards 

them  as  connected  neither  with  this  nor  with  the  beam  or  mesolobe. 
He  represents^  iieverthelesa,  the  radiation  of  the  outer  wall  as  too 
much  detached  from  the  unciform  band.  Frequent  examination 
of  this  part  leads  me  to  represent  the  outer  wall  and  the  uncifojp 
band  as  parts  of  the  same  system  of  tibres.  The  unciform  band  is 
situate  not  on  the  same  vertical  plane  with  the  rest  of  the  outer 
wall,  which  not  only  radiates  in  every  direction  forward,  upward, 
and  backward,  but  swells  out  laterally,  or  towards  tlie  convoluted 
region  of  the  hemispheres*  The  result  of  this  arrangement  is,  that 
the  section  which  shows  the  unciform  band  most  distinctly  shows 
only  the  peripheral  or  marginal  fibres  of  the  outer  wall*  A  sec- 
tion more  external  or  lateral,  however,  shows  the  radiating  fibres 
of  the  part  between  the  centre,  (the  unciform  process,)  and  the  cir- 
cumference :  and  in  order  to  see  them  distinctly  all  at  once,  and 
to  have  a  correct  conception  of  their  assembled  disposition,  it  is  re- 
quisite to  pare  off  from  its  outer  surface  the  exterior  white  matter, 
or  to  excavate  externally,  so  as  to  form  a  spherical  segment. 

The  outer  wall  of  the  capsule  is,  in  short,  a  spherical  shell,  con- 
sisting of  fibres  radiating  from  a  point  above  the  fossa  SyhnL  So 
far  as  1  have  been  able  to  observe,  it  has  no  connection  with  the 
limbs  of  the  brain. 

The  inner  wall  of  the  capsule  is  composed,  on  the  contrary,  of 
the  stem  of  the  limb,  nm\  the  fore-part  of  the  staffwreath,  which 
sends  fibres  under  the  round  part  of  the  inner  portion  of  the  nu- 
cleus. Joining  the  outer  wall  above  by  means  of  an  arched  mar- 
giuj  and  at  acute  angles,  it  gives  the  capsule  the  shape  of  an  in- 
verted boat. 

In  this  capside  is  lodged  the  outer  part  of  the  large  sh'iated  nu- 
cleus of  the  brain;  the  inner,  usually  named  corpus  striaiiimj  being 
covered  only  by  epithelion  within  the  ventricle.  Both  are  parts  of 
one  organ  which  should  not  be  separated. 

Of  the  cere  bell  ura,  tlie  internal  arrangement  is  nearly  the  fol- 
lowing. 

The  restiform  processes  I  liave  already  mentioned  as  connected 
partly  witli  the  protuherance,  partly  with  the  four  eminences,  (cor- 
pora  quadrigemina\  situate  on  its  upper  surface.  The  circular 
transverse  fibres  of  the  protuberance,  which  enclose  the  longitudinal 
ones  produced  in  a  lateral-posterior  direction,  plunge  into  the  ce- 
rebeUie  hemispheres  in  the  form  of  thick,  strong,  white  chords. 
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named  stalks  or  peduncles  of  the  cercbelluin.  At  the  point  at  which 
they  take  this  direction,  they  further  receive  a  considerable  accession 
from  the  reatiforra  processes,  the  fibres  of  which  are  here  seen  to 
make  a  slight  bend  upwards,  in  order  to  follow  the  direction  of  the 
peduncles*  Thus  is  composed  a  thick  strong  trunk  of  white  matter, 
which  on  each  side  forma  a  sort  of  central  pillar,  (Die  Marksiiule, 
Der  Pfeiler,)  to  each  ccrebellic  hemisphere.  The  interior  ftrrange- 
ment  of  this  pillar  or  trunk  is  distinctly  fibrous  longitudinally,  at 
its  origin,  or  parting  from  the  protuberance,  and  for  a  considerable 
distance  from  this  point  through  the  hemisphere.  Unless  I  am 
mbled  by  optical  deception,  the  part  derived  from  the  restiform 
processes  is  also  fibrous,  and  changes  direction,  to  accord  with  that 
of  the  peduncular  bands. 

In  the  centre  of  the  white  fibrous  pillar  thus  formed  is  cont£uned 
a  body  consisting  of  a  capside  of  fibrous  matter  enclosing  a  nucleus 
of  white.  Tlie  serrated  or  indented  form  in  which  both  the  nucleus 
and  its  capsule  are  arranged  gives  it  the  name  of  ciliary  or  mori* 
form  body  ;  [corpus  cilia  re  v,  tkntdtum^  c.  moriforme  or  rhomboid- 
deum.)  The  capsule  is  incomplete  at  one  end,  that  turned  towards 
the  base  or  root  of  the  trunk.  Each  trunk  or  stem  (Stamm)  divides 
i  into  a  certain  number  of  branches^  (Aeste);  each  branch  into  a 

number  of  twigs  (Zweige;)  and  to  each  twig  is  attached  a  number 
of  leaves*     (Folia;  Blattchen.) 

Of  these  plates  or  leaves  the  structure  is  uniformly  the  same,—* 
white  matter  internally,  covered  with  a  thicker  layer  of  gray* 
Whether  the  wijite  is  really  fibrou-^  or  not,  as  lieil  descril>es,  is  not 
easy  to  say,  in  consequence  of  its  extreme  tenuity  and  small  quan- 
tity. It  is  certainly  fihrous  in  the  stems  and  branches^  in  which 
the  linear  appearance  can  be  seen  almost  by  the  eye,  and  always 
by  a  glass.  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  so  evident  in  the  twigs,  in  which 
it  is  in  very  small  quantity;  and  in  the  leaves  the  intimate  dispo- 
sition is  still  more  difficuU  to  recognize.  In  the  gray  matter  it  is 
impossible  to  trace  any  thing  like  fibrous  structure. 

The  ramification  (di^  verzweigiuig,  die  zerastelung,)  in  the  cere- 
bellic  hemispheres  is  connected  with  the  circular-transverse  fibres 
of  the  protuberance  and  the  restiform  processes  exclusively.  Some 
would  say  that  from  this,  this  ramificatioT*  is  derived j — the  precise 
meaning  of  which  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  determine.  In 
the  middle  of  this  organ,  however,  or  on  its  mesial  plane,  is  found 
a  ramification  which  appears  to  be  connected  with  a  difl^ercnt  source* 
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This  is  the  structure  of  the  upper  and  lower  worm.  Between  the 
lower  of  the  quadrigeminous  eminences  and  the  cerehelhim  is  a 
thick  sernicylindrical  haod  on  each  sidcj  known  under  the  name  of 
pillars  of  the  valve ^  and  process tfs  a  certbelh  ad  testes.  These  a 
little  below  the  lower  margin  of  the  valve  seem  to  sink  directly  into 
the  cerehellic  substance,  rantually  join,  antl  form  a  whitish  stem, 
which  is  ramified  in  the  middle  of  the  cerebellum.  About  four 
lines  or  half  an  inch  from  their  first  entrance  into  the  organ,  a 
branch  set  off  almost  straight  upwards  is  the  vertical  branchy  (Dcr 
Stehende  Ast,)  which,  after  giving  off  its  first  twig  (der  crste  zweig) 
to  the  central  lobe,  divides  into  other  seveUj  which  are  dibtributed 
to  the  atiterior  or  mesial  lobules  of  the  quadrilateral  lobes^  as  they 
meet  on  the  mesial  plane.  The  white  stem  of  this  verticiil  branch 
is  thick  and  large, 

A  more  slender  stem,  the  continuation  of  the  original  white 
band,  proceeding  horizontally  backwards  towards  the  purse-shaped 
notch,  is  the  horizontal  stem  ( Uer  Liegende  Ast,)  which  constitutes 
by  ramification  a  number  of  importiint  parts  on  the  mesial  plane  of 
the  cerebellum.  After  giving  three  or  four  twigs  generally  small, 
and  also  vertical,  to  the  last  leaves  of  the  quadrilateral  lobes,  the 
brandies  are  partedl  in  the  following  orders — Uf,  A  twig  under 
the  cross  commissures  of  the  posterior-upper  lobes,  forming  the 
short  exposed  cross-hands  {dh  Xurzen  uud  sichtbareu  Qucrbander,) 
and  the  lotiff  etwered  cross<bands ;  (die  verdeckten  und  langen 
Querbander;) — 2f/,  A  branch  dividing  into  three  strong  twigs, 
forming  the  leaves  of  the  pijramui ; — Zdj  A  long  branch  dividing 
into  three  twigs,  forming  the  leaves  of  the  iwula  (der  Zapfen  \y — 
4/A,  The  last  generally  a  single  twig,  constituting  the  laminar  tn- 
berck  or  nodule  (das  Kudtebeu.) 

The  spinal  chord  is  the  last  part  of  the  eentral  class  of  organs 
coming  under  the  head  of  brain.  It  may  be  viewed  as  two  longi- 
tudinal bauds  united  by  the  middle.  Both  are  fibrous  internally 
throughout  their  entire  length ;  and  in  the  lumbar  region  of  the 
canal  these  fibres  are  sepai-atcd  and  expanded  into  a  true  bruslidike 
arrangement,  named  caitdn  e/ftina.  Some  anatomists  have  ima- 
gined they  could  recognize  cross  fibres  in  tlie  chord  ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  what  liiis  been  statt^d  regarding  the  connection  of  the 
restiforra  processes,  nothing  of  this  nature  can  be  regarded  as  e^iar 
blished. 

Some  anatomisl.s  have  alsn  thought  it  jjoi^iblc  to  demonstrate 
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canal  in  the  spinal  cbord* 


* 
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the  existenoe  of  a  lungitudhud  cavit 
In  the  achilt  this  never  exists  in  the  normal  state.  The  canal  of 
the  chord  is  part  of  the  facial  structure  only  ;  and  in  this  respect  it 
is  to  l>e  viewed  as  one  of  many  pecaliarities  of  formation  helonging 
to  the  lower  animals,  through  which  the  human  foetus  passes  in 
the  early  stage  of  development,  A  longitudinal  canal  is  found  in  the 
spinal  chord,  during  the  whole  course  of  existence,  in  reptiles,  fishes, 
and  birds.  In  mamTniferotis  animals  in  general  it  is  always  found 
in  the  foetus,  ami  continues  in  several  for  some  time  after  birth. 
(Sewel,  F.  Meckel,  and  Tiederaann.)  As  the  animal  grows,  how- 
ever, it  ceases  to  he  found ;  and  the  only  trace  of  its  previous  ex- 
istence is  a  longitudinal  depression  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
chord.  In  the  young  of  the  human  subject  it  has  been  found  after 
birth  by  Charles  Stephen^  by  (^ulumbo,  Piccolhoraini,  Bauhin, 
Malpliighi,  L>i?er,  Guiles,  Morgagni,  llaller,  and  Portal.  No 
doubt  can  be  entertained,  however,  that  in  such  cases  it  was  part 
of  the  fcptal  structure  continued  to  an  unusual  period  by  the  slnw 
progress  of  growth,  or  in  consequence  of  some  interruption  to  the 
usual  process  of  development  The  chord,  in  short,  is  formed  in 
two  portions;  and  when  these  are  incomplete,  the  longitudinal 
cavity  exists  between  them.  As  by  progressive  enlargement  tliey 
mutually  approximate  on  the  mesial  plane,  this  canal  necessarily 
iliminishes  until  it  entirely  disappears, 

I  am  now  to  consider  shortly  the  minute  anatomical  structure 
of  cerebral  matter  in  the  several  parts  of  the  organ.  The  three  di- 
visions of  brain,  small  brain,  and  vertebnJ  prolongation,  and  their 
constituent  parts,  do  not  present  every  where  the  same  tispect  or 
obvious  qualities,  but  appear  to  consist  of  substances  which  are  dis- 
tinguished chiefly  by  their  colour. 

The  outer  convoluted  part  of  the  first  division  (cerebrum)  con- 
gists  of  peculiar  substance  of  a  gray  or  ashen  colour.  Its  convo* 
hited  surface,  which  is  covered  by  the  adherent  surface  of  the  soft 
or  vascular  membrane,  {meiihix  tetmU^  pia  mater\  is  smooth  and 
uniformly  gray,  without  spot^s  or  streaks.  At  various  situations  it 
presents  minute  holes  or  orifices,  which  correspond  to  arterial  or 
venous  brauclies.  It  is  not  easy  to  apply  accurate  terms  to  denote 
the  kind  of  colour  ;  but,  according  to  (iordon,  this  surface  is  of  the 
wood-brown  or  lead- gray  tinge  ;♦  and  the  substance  so  coloured 

•  Syme's  NonfwncJature  of  Colour*. 
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extends  only  one-erghth  or  one-tenth  of  one  inch  in  depth,  and  Is 
then  succeeded  by  a  tinge  of  orange-white  substance.  Of  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  observation,  I  am  not  assured.  If  sections  of  the 
convoluted  part  be  made,  no  difFcrence  can  be  observed  in  the  re- 
ct^nt  brain  ;  and  the  cut  surface  appears  to  consist  of  homogeneous 
and  iiiiiforni  gray  matter,  from  the  outer  or  free  margin  to  that 
which  adheres  distinctly  to  the  white  substance. 

The  consistence  of  the  convoluted  cerebral  substauce  is  consi- 
derable ;  but  it  is  less  than  that  of  the  white  matter. 

If  we  trust  to  the  observations  of  feather  Delia  Torre,  the  gray 
and  the  white  substance  of  the  brain,  cerebellum  and  spinal  chord, 
consist  of  an  acctimulation  of  transparent  globules,  fioatiiig  io  a 
transparent  crr/staiUne,  but  somewhat  viscid  fluid.*  These  globules, 
he  imagined,  are  largest  in  the  brain,  smaller  io  the  cerebellum, 
and  still  smaller  in  the  spinal  chord. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Prochaska,  however  different 
in  colour  the  gray  cerebral  substance  be  from  the  white,  no  differ- 
ence in  minuti*  structure  can  be  recognized  by  the  most  powerful 
lens.  Each  appears  to  consist  of  an  infinite  mnltitade  of  globules, 
connected  by  a  peculiar,  clastic  band ;  and  he  observes  that  this 
cerebral  globule  does  not  float  in  a  fluid,  as  Delia  Torre  imagined, 
hut  is  connected  to  the  contiguous  ones  by  a  thin  and  transparent 
cellular  web,  (iela  cclii/ima  subtiiiissima  ft  pelhicidminia^)  which  is 
a  series  of  membranous  partiticms  derived  from  the  soft  membrane 
and  minute  vessels.  This  last  conclusion  is  not  quite  certain,  and 
would  require  to  he  made  the  subject  of  further  rese^irches*t 

On  the  structure  of  these  globules  nothiiig  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty. They  are  not  exactly  spherical,  but  are  said  to  be  irregu- 
larly round.  The  observation  of  Delia  Torre,  tliat  they  are  largest 
in  the  convoluteil  brain,  {cerei/rumj)  smaller  in  the  laminated,  (cere- 
beUum^)  and  most  minute  in  the  vertebral  portion,  is  fanciful,  and 
perhaps  unfounded.  Prochaska,  however,  admits  that  the  globLdes 
are  not  all  of  the  same  size,  but  ttij^t  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  their 
variable  magnitade  to  a  regular  principle,  unless  the  proximity  or 
remoteness  of  the  lens4 

The  accuracy  of  these  observations  is  confirmed  in  general  by 

•  Nuove  Otiservajtione  Microacopiche*     Napolit  1776.     Osserv.  16,  3  7,  18,  19,  Ac. 
t  Oeorgii  Frochiuka  De  Stniotum  Nervorum,  &c,     Vienna',  1770.     Sectio  %  ca- 
pit  iv. 
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Testimony  of  Soemmering,  whose  inferences,  derived  from  the 
observations  of  Lewenhoek,  Delia  Torre,  Malaearne,  Metzgcr,  and 
Prochaska  himself,  are  found  in  the  conclusion  of  his  description 
of  this  or£Tan.* 

o 

From  thirty-one  experimental  observations  on  the  cerebral  mat- 
ter of  the  human  subject,  in  various  mammiferous  animals^  fowls, 
and  Gsbesj  Joseph  m\d  Charles  Wenzel  of  Tubingen  have  drawn 
the  conclusion; — that  the  gray  and  white  (cortical  and  medullary) 
matter  of  the  human  brain,  the  substance  of  tlie  eoiUculij  (optic 
chambers  and  striated  bodies,)  that  of  the  conarium,  spinal  chord, 
and  nerves;  in  short,  the  mass  of  brain  in  mammiferous  animals, 
birds,  and  fishes,  consists  of  the  same  small  roundish  bodies^  mu- 
tually cohering,  of  which  the  substance  of  muscle,  liver,  spleen, 
and  kidney  is  composed ;  that  as  these  minute  bodies  derive  their 
sbipe  from  the  cells  of  the  cellular  tissue,  the  substance  of  brain, 
spinal  chordj  and  nervous  matter,  appears  to  consist  of  the  same 
roundish  minute  bodies ;  but  that  the  relative  size  of  these  cells 
cannot  be  determined 

These  conclusions  throw  little  light  on  the  point  at  issue, — ^the 
minute  structure  of  the  cerebral  matter  in  general ;  and  it  must 
be  said  that  the  microscopical  observations  and  chemical  experi- 
ments of  tliese  anatomists  do  not  communicate  information  propor- 
tioned eitlier  to  thi^ir  number,  or  to  the  elaborate  assiduity  with 
which  they  appear  to  have  been  conducted.  Subsequently  the  atomic 
constitution  of  different  parts  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum  was  in- 
vestigated by  Sir  Evcrard  Home,  aided  by  the  powerful  microscopes 
of  M.  Bauer, 

According  to  this  obstTver,  white  cerebral  matter  consists  of  in- 
numerable globules,  aggregated  or  connected  in  rows,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute fibres,  by  means  of  a  transparent,  colourless,  jelly-like  mat- 
ter, somewhat  viscid,  elastic,  and  readily  soluble  in  water.  The 
globules  are  whitish,  serai  transparent,  and  vary  from  j,^^  to  j^^j^ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  average  being  j^^nts- 

Upon  different  proportions  of  these  two  constituent  elements,  and 
partly  upon  difftTences  in  size  of  the  component  globules,  the  chief 
peculiarities  of  structure  in  the  several  sorta  of  cerebral  substance 
depend.  Thus  the  gray  matter  of  the  convoluted  surface  of  the 
brain,  and  the  laminated  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  consists  chiefly 
of  globules  from  s^^j^j  to  ,q\,5  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  smaller 

*  Siwnuelb  Thomie  Soemmering  Da  Corporis  Humani  Fabrica,  Tom.  III.    Tni- 
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globules  being  most  noraerous,  of  a  large  proportion  of*  the  gela- 
tinous, elastic^  viscid  substanccj  and  a  yellowish  fluid  resembling 
thesenim  of  the  blood,  probably  albuminous.  In  the  white  mat* 
ter,  on  the  contrary,  the  large  globules  (5555  of  an  inch)  predomi- 
nate ;  the  couneeting  jelly  is  more  tenacious,  but  less  abundant  in 
proportion  to  the  globules ;  and  the  latter  are  more  distinctly  ar- 
ranged in  rows,  so  as  to  constitute  fibres. 

The  mesolobe  contains  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  small  glo- 
bules (g  i*gu  of  an  inch ;)  and  the  viscid  jelly  is  Siiid  to  be  at  least 
equal  to  the  globules  in  quantity.  In  the  limbs  of  the  brain  and 
peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  the  jelly  is  said  to  be  in  greater  pro- 
portion than  the  globules.  Tlie  annular  protuberance  is  chiefly 
composed  of  globules  of  the  average  size  (yglsov)  with  abundant  vis- 
cid matter*  lo  the  restiform  processes  the  pyramidal  bodies,  and 
the  olivai'y  eminences,  the  fibrous  structure  consists  chiefly  of  the 
large  globules,  with  abundant  viscid  jelly,  which  is  rapidly  soluble 
in  water, • 

When  the  brain  by  iuimersioti  in  alcohol  is  hardened^  the  elastic 
jelly  is  coagulated  and  rendered  opaque,  and  the  appearance  of 
globules  is  lostf 

These  observations  partly  verify  those  of  Delia  Torre,  partly  ex- 
plain those  of  Proehaska.  Tbcy  show,  that,  so  far  as  the  micro- 
scope can  be  trusted,  the  globules  of  which  cerebral  matter  consists 
vary  in  size  and  proportion  in  diflerent  parts ;  and  that  the  white 
cerebral  matter  generally  consists  of  larger  globules,  or  at  least 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  tbe^e  globules  than  the  gray. 

The  observations  by  Ehrenberg  in  1833}  on  this  subject  next 
deserve  attention. 

This  observer  J  by  using  the  compound  microscope,  found  the  fol- 
lowing forms  of  organic  structure  in  the  brain  and  nerves:— 

L  A  substance  consisting  partly  of  very  minute  fine  grains,  with 
some  coarser  grained  matter,  disseminated,  as  is  said  in  the  lan- 
guage of  mineridogy,  through  the  fine-grained  matter.  The  latter 
is  entirely  confined  to  the  gray  matter  of  the  convoluted  surtkce  of 
the  brain,  and  the  laminated  surface  of  the  cerebeUum. 

•  The  Crooman  LiHrture.  MicroacopitMl  ObftCTvationi  on  the  nrain,  A:c.  Uy  Sir 
ETentrd  Home,  B&rt  V.  P.  R,  S.  Philrwophicttl  TrBiisaction^  iR2l.  Part  i.  v.  p,  2^. 

t  Tlw  Croonian  Lecture,  (fu  the  Intemiil  Slracture  of  the  Human  Bruin,  tVc.  By 
Sir  Everard  Hnine,  Bart.,  V.  P.  PhiIosni>hical  Tmnsac lions,  }H24y  p,  3* 

^  EhrenV>crg  employed  a  microscope  mamifaelured  by  Chevalier  of  Paris,  and  aug- 
iDcnied  in  Powei  h-  '  und  Schick  of  Bt^rlin  ;  and  the  power*  varied  frnrn  260  to 

360  diameterii. 
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2,  A  set  of  tubes  presenting  at  defintte  interrals  globular  or 
spheroidal  expansions,  so  as  to  referable  a  string  of  beads,  which  da 
not  touch  each  other,  but  have  a  short  communicating  space  inter- 
posed between  each  bead.  To  these  tubes  he  gives  the  name  of 
varicose^  from  their  resemblance  to  the  varices  of  sl  vein,  and  jointed 
or  articulated  tubes,  because  of  the  slight  reaeioblance  to  a  set  of 
joints.  These  tubes,  wliich  present  to  the  microscope  the  appear- 
ance of  parallel  tibres,  he  shows  by  various  proofs  to  have  an  in- 
ternal cavity  or  canal,  and  to  cootaiu  a  peculiar  matt4?r,  to  which 
he  aligns  the  name  and  qualities  of  nervous  fluid,  Tlicse  are  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  white  matter  of  the  brain.  They  may  be  termed 
mojiHiform  tubea 

3,  A  set  of  tubes  straight  and  uniform,  witliout  the  alternate 
spheroidal  enlargements,  also  hollow,  and  to  whi<?h  he  applies  the 
name  of  simple  c^fUmirical  tubes.  These  are  found  chictly  in  the 
nervous  chords  and  trunks.  They  are  generally  larger  and  coarser 
than  the  articulated  tubes.  But  at  certain  points  the  latter  pass 
into  the  Ibrnier  by  gradually  losing  their  bead -like  enlargements* 
These  tubes  Ehr  en  berg  represents  to  Vie  distinguished  frora  the  ce- 
rebral jginted  tubes,  hy  containing  in  their  interior  a  viscid,  white, 
but  less  transparent  matter,  to  which  he  applies  the  name  oi  me- 
dalktry. 

The  substance  of  the  circumference  or  tlie  convoluted  part  of 
the  brain  consists  of  a  thick,  ver}*  delicate,  vascular  network,  con- 
veying often  numerous  blood-globules,  and  traversed  by  serpen- 
tine tendinous  fibres.  Besides  the  thick  delicate  vascular  net  of  the 
first  substance,  Ehrenberg  saw  in  the  sfime,  near  its  utmost  edge 
and  its  retuotest  cireiunference,  a  very  fine-grained  soft  substance, 
in  which  here  and  there  are  imbedded  larger  grains  or  mteki.  These 
large  grains  are  free,  and  consist  of  granules  or  nmleoll  which  are 
connected  in  rows  by  means  of  slender  threads  to  the  fine  small 
grains  of  the  substance  singly.  In  the  neighhoui-hood  of  the  me- 
dullary substance,  the  fibrous  character  of  the  cortical  matter  al- 
ways appears  more  distinctly  :  and  in  the  same  substance  the  blood- 
vesseln  are  larger  and  less  numerous. 

The  white  or  medullary  matter  of  the  brain  shows  more  distinct- 
ly the  arrangement  of  fibres^  which  proceed  in  tlie  form  of  tlirect 
and  enlarging  continuations  of  the  delicate  cortical  fibres,  from 
certain  eminences,  that  is,  the  linear  or  band-like  origins  of  the 
convoluted  surface,  in  a  radiated  manner,  towards  the  brain.    These 
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arc  not  Bimple  cylindrical  fibres ;  but  resemble  bollow  strings  of 
pearls,  the  component  parts  of  which  are  not  in  contact,  but  are 
connected  by  a  canal  for  a  small  space ;  or  they  resemble  tubes  or 
cylindrical  canals  dilated  at  intervals  into  minute  bladders*  These 
bladders  or  amptdiulm  of  the  tubes  were  known  to  Leeiiwenhoek, 
who  regarded  thetn  as  globules  of  fat,  which  constituted  the  greatest 
part  of  the  brain.  The  connecting  canals  also  he  has  obscurely 
indicated*  These  tubes,  uniformly  straight,  are  generally  parallel 
in  direction,  sometimes,  however,  crossing  each  other*  Four  times 
Ebrenberg  recognised  ramification  in  such  individual  canals ;  but 
anastomoses  he  never  observed.  These  tubes  vary  in  diameter 
from  ^j^  to  5^fiffth  part  of  one  line. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  base  of  the  brain  and  in  the  matter 
surrounding  the  ventricles,  there  are  always  seen  between  these 
bundles  of  nodulated  or  juinted  tubes,  individual  tubes  much  thicker 
than  the  rest.  In  tliese  thick  tubes  it  is  often  possible  to  recognise 
in  their  walls  an  extenuil  and  interna!  boundary ;  or  they  present, 
besides  their  two  external  boundary  lines,  other  two  inner  lines, 
which  enable  the  observer  to  distinguish  the  width  of  the  area  of 
the  internal  cavity  of  the  tubes.  These  nodulated  linear  parts  of 
the  brain  are  varicose  articulated  tlbes  or  canals. 

The  large  cerebral  tubules  of  the  cerebral  matter  converge  t€>- 
wards  and  pass  iuto  those  parts  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  where  the 
peripheral  nerves  arise.  Some  of  the  large  jointed-tube-matter 
appears  to  terminate  in  or  be  connected  with  the  cerebral  cavities, 
in  the  walls  of  which  it  is  w^ell  developed.  Many  jointed  or  vari- 
cose tubes  pass  inti)  the  spinal  marrow,  and  thence  immediately 
proceed  to  the  spinal  nerves. 

In  the  spinal  marrow  the  arrangement  now  described  is  in  some 
respects  reversed.  In  the  brain  the  most  vascular  and  delicate 
structure  is  placed  at  the  exterior ;  while  the  least  vascular,  but 
perhaps  more  organised,  viz.  the  varicose  tubular  structure,  is  placed 
at  the  interior.  In  the  spinal  chord  the  moat  vascular  and  delicate 
part  lies  in  the  centre;  while  it  is  covered  externally  by  the  coarse 
medullary  matter. 

Both  substances  are  quite  like  those  in  the  brain.  From  the  ex- 
ternal medullary  matter,  consisting  of  large  varicose  or  moniliform 
tubes,  the  spinal  nerves  immediately  proceed ;  and  these  varicose 
or  jointed  tubes,  as  they  emerge  from  the  investing  dura  mater, 
Assume  suddenly  the  form  of  nerve-tubcBj  becoming  thicker  and 
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passing  into  the  pure  cyliodrical  fornu     These  transitions  are  easily 
recognised  b  tlie  posterior  part  of  the  spinal  marrow* 

The  optic,  the  auditory,  and  the  olfactory  nerves  are  immediate 
continuations  of,  or  productions  from,  the  varicose  medullary  tubes 
of  the  hrain.  All  the  other  nerves,  excepting  the  sympathetic  in 
the  middle  of  its  course,  differ  from  the  cerebral  matter. 

All  these  other  nerves  also  consist  only  of  cylindrical  parallel- 
lying  tubes,  about  i  J  jjth  part  of  a  line  in  diameter,  normally  never 
anastomosing*  These  are  the  elementary  nerve-tubes,  which,  united 
in  Jascictiii  or  bundles,  again  form  larger  bundles,  which  constitute 
the  nerve-chords. 

These  are  the  chief  facts  ascertained  by  Ehrenberg  regarding 
the  minute  structure  of  tbe  brain  and  spinal  chord.  These  have 
l>een  mostly  confirmed  by  Berres  and  Miillen  By  others  again 
the  accuracy  of  these  results  has  been  called  in  question.  Thus 
the  observations  of  Treviranus,  Valeotin,  and  Weber  tend  to  show 
that  all  the  primitive  cerebral  fibres  or  tubes  are  cylindrical,  and 
that  the  varicose  or  raoniliforra  appearance  15  an  effect  of  compres- 
sion ;  or  the  violence  employed  in  subjecting  them  to  microscopic 
observation.  Midler,  nevertheless,  admits  that  the  primitive  cerebral 
tubes  have  great  proneness  to  become  varicose  or  beaded. 

The  only  points  which,  amidst  the  discordance  of  the  results  of 
different  microscopical  observers,  from  Leewenhoek  and  Fontana 
to  Ehrenberg,  Berres,  Treviranus,  and  Miiller,  can  be  regarded 
as  established,  are  the  following  ;  that  the  convoluted  portion  of  the 
brain  consists  of  very  minute  granules  or  nucleoli  arranged  in  rows 
so  as  to  form  fibres,  which  radiate  from  the  periphery  to  the  uiner 
boundary  of  the  convoluted  portion  ;  that  near  the  inner  boundary, 
and  as  they  approach  the  white  cerebral  matter,  this  fibrous  ar- 
rangement becomes  more  distinct;  and  that  the  white  cerebral 
matter  forming  the  walls  of  the  ventricles  and  the  base  of  the  brain 
is  composed  of  tubular  cylinders,  mostly  of  large  size,  and  having 
a  cylindrical  cavity ;  but  whether  these  are  varicose  or  not  seema 
undetermined.* 

*  C,  O.  Ebrenbcrg  in  Poggendcvrff^i  Annalen  der  Phjaik  iind  Chemie,  Jnhfg.  18 S3. 
Band  XXVIIl.  §  i49-G5,  und  UM,  Band  XXXIV.  g  76,  BG.  Abo  Beobachtung 
einer  biahcr  unb^kannten  autfallenden  stiucCur  de«  Seelenorgan  bd  Menschen  tmd 
Thicren.  Von  C.  G,  Ehrenberg.  Gelesea  in  der  Akademle  der  Wiaaenacbaften  am 
24  October  1833,  Gedruckt  im,  Feb.  1G36,  Abhandlungen  ;  eeite  6(15.  Tranilat45d, 
with  Additions  and  Notes.  Bj  David  Craigie,  M.  D.  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Sujgical 
Journal,  Vol.  X LVJI I,  p.  2o7^     October  1 837- 

0»  Valentia  aber  die  Dicke  der  varico»en  Faden  in  dem  Oehirn  und  dem  Rucken- 
mark  det  Menicheii.     In  MiLtler^  Ajchiv.     1 1}34.    $  4^1  -4 1 0. 
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bnltiia  sinljfsn  wrti  to  be  I 
who  fonod  thai  100  jmrtB  of 
water,  7  of  allmneii,  4.43  of  a 
adipose  matter,  1.12  almmmaaamsj  1^  of  i 
acids,  saltan  and  solpbor.    Upoa  Ika 
matter  defiCDik  tie  « 

immerBed  in  alcohol,  <<c>Ai,  or  unhnicna  of  the  QwCalfie  i 
ctoagnlate  that  whrtaiice     Upon  the  ] 
Ik  fanatioii  of 

p  obeerfied  bf  II.  GbiAd  ai  tlie  farains 
preaerredmllieaiiaioiiDcalealaiKtorHodelb^  Theopiaioii 
of  tlik  pbyvdai^  tbat  it  ]V1^^»rf8  b  the  braia,  m 
mHpocsTOfOM  or  cboleeteriiie  matter  (vaxj  faraiEhiit,)  is  improbable, 
and  lequirci  aiore  dedstre  expernaaita  l^aa  tboee  om  wUcb  he  baa 
fimided  tL 

The  dereloproent  and  grcmth  of  tUs  organ  vas^  io  1816,  10- 
retligated  with  much  care  bj  Tiedemann,  who  has  aaeertained  tbe 
following  pcdnta*  Io  tbe  embryo  of  six  iieeks,  the  qiiiial  efaord  is 
reprewgpted  by  a  flat  long  substaoce,  tbe  upper  end  of  which  b 
ill||^ly  enlarged.  In  tbe  second  month^  when  tbe  brain  is  little 
detelopid  compared  with  tbe  spinal  chords  it  may  be  said  to  con- 
Mty  l«ff  of  a  cerebellnm,  with  con^derable  transTerse  extent ;  2<f, 
0f  brain  proper*  exceedingly  small ;  3i/,  of  a  third  portion  placed 


O,  IL  Trrtinutitf  lldtrafe  tut  Anfklannig  der  EnchetDungro  und  QcKtae  der  Or- 
^nftftti^n  Uheim  hnnd  I.  HHt  IL     \8Z^S,  f  24,     H.  und  Heft.  IV.     1836, 
%  IL  WvImt  in  t(cliiiiidt>  Jmhrbucbem  der  in-und-auabndbcbeo  Medidn.  Bd.  XX. 

«  PltflotOpliiQ^  TnmMctiatii^  Lond.  1621,  pp.  29  and  30. 

t  ZttiteM  fUr  Pfa^ik»tngi«,  Von  Tied«mann,  Treviranui,  und  L.  C.  IVeTiranut, 
Bttiid  f .  I  IfafU  lir34. 
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between  these  two,  and  the  size  of  which  exceeds  that  of  the  brain. 

This  third  portion  corresponds  to  the  protuberance,  or  rather  to 
that  part  of  the  organ,  the  upper  surface  of  which  is  formed  by  the 
four  erainences,  (corpora  quiidrigemina^  and  the  lower  surface  by 
the  annular  protuberance.'  According  to  M.  Serres,  it  la  formed 
in  man  and  animals  before  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  and  im me- 
diately after  the  spinal  chord.  In  the  fifth  month  the  brain  covers 
a  part  of  the  protuberance ;  it  advances  to  the  cerebellum,  and  in 
the  seventh  exceeds  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  other  parts,  and 
fspecially  that,  which  we  have  meodonedj  as  the  tliird  or  central 
portion,  do  not  grow  at  the  same  rate. 

At  the  beginning,  that  is  about  the  seventh  week,  the  brain  is 
found  to  be  divided  in  two  portions  by  a  longitudinal  fissure.  Each 
half  rautually  approaches  as  growth  continues,  and  are  at  length 
united,  so  that  at  the  third  month  the  only  parts  found  separate  arc 
the  middle  ventricle,  the  aqueduct  or  canal,  which  is  at  this  time  a 
large  cavity  continuous  with  it*  and  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  cavities  called  lateral  ventricles  is  closely  connect- 
ed with  that  of  the  contiguous  part^  of  the  organ.  These  appear 
nearly  in  the  1  olio  wing  order. 

The  lateral  lobes  appear  first  about  three  months  after  concep- 
tion ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  mesolobCj  {coiyus  calhsumj)  is 
formed  by  union  of  the  hemispheres ;  and  the  cylindroid  processes, 
(comua  ammonisy)  vsLxAi^ifonux,)  mammillary  eminences,  posterior 
commissure,  and  cerebral  limbs  or  peduncles^  may  be  recognized. 
Shortly  after  may  be  seen  the  er^ol,  or  small  hippocampus,  and  the 
anfractuosity  from  which  it  issues,  and  the  conartum  and  its  pe^ 
duncles ;  then  the  anterior  commissure,  the  thin  partition  (septtim 
iueitlum)  and  its  cavity,  which  at  this  time  communicates  with  the 
middle  ventricle ;  lastly,  the  semicircular  fillet,  {tmnia  semicircuia- 
m,)  and  tlie  infundibulum,  which  correspond  to  the  seventh  month ; 
and  about  the  same  time  the  outer  surface  of  the  brain  begins  to 
present  the  eminences  denominated  convolutions,  and  the  cerebel- 
lum its  laminated  or  foliated  appearance. 

In  the  early  weeks  of  existence  the  brain  is  fluid,  soft,  and  homo- 
geneous The  white  matter  and  its  fibrous  structure  is  first  seen; 
and  the  cross  structure  of  the  fibres  of  the  pyramids  arc  observable 
about  the  eighth  week,  according  to  M,  Serres.  About  the  sixth 
month  the  cerebral  substance  appears,  when  microscopically  exa* 

•  Anatomie  imd  Bililunga-Geachichte  dea  Gehima  tm  Fretus  dus  Menachen  u.  »,  t 
Von  Dr  Fredrieh  TitiKleiiiiiim,  Professor  der  Anfttomie,  u.  it  f.  Numberg^  \H[B^  4tu. 
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mbied^  to  oonsist  of  globules  imniediately  beneath  the  pia 
and  of  fibres  at  a  greats  depth.  Id  the  seventh  moDth  a  aectioo 
of  the  Tentricles  gbows  rer)*  distinct  kyers  of  radiating  fibres  Af- 
ter these  are  seen  new  ones,  which  form  conrolntions,  and  which 
are  termed  conTerging  fibres  At  the  ninth  month  the  organixa- 
tion  is  complete* 

The  graj  substance  appears  a  long  time  after  the  white.  At 
the  end  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  month  this  substance  is  formed  in 
the  olivary  eminences,  which  then  asaiime  their  proper  appearance; 
about  the  end  of  gestation  the  spinal  chord  ia  also  filled  with  gray 
matter^  and  about  the  ninth  month  this  stibstaooe  \s  dis^ctly  seen 
in  the  convolutions,  the  plates  of  the  cerebellum,  &<l  These  re- 
sults are  much  like  those  of  Serres^  unless  as  to  what  regards  the 
brain  proper,  in  which,  according  to  this  anatomist,  the  optic  cham^ 
bers  and  striated  bodies  consist  originally  of  gray  substance  entirely^ 
to  which  white  cerebral  matter  is  afterwards  added. 

Of  the  process  of  growth,  the  principal,  indeed  the  sole  agent  is 
the  vascular  membrane ;  (meniwc  tenuis,  pia  mater  et  plexus  cho- 
roide»:  das  Geffasshaut)  The  two  divisions  of  this,  viz.  the  ex- 
ternal^ or  that  belonging  to  the  convoluted  surface,  and  the  inter- 
nal, or  that  pertaining  to  the  figurate,  may  be  distinguished  pre- 
vious to  the  formation  of  any  part  of  the  brain,  and  when  the  two 
portions,  which  are  afterwards  destined  to  be  separate,  are  the 
flame,  and  indistinguishable  from  each  other*  The  formation  of 
the  organ  appears  to  commence  at  once  upon  two  orders  of  v^sela 
mutually  looking  towards  each  other ;  that  which  is  to  be  the  cen- 
tral (pkjuis  c/i&rmde$)  being  merely  a  mesh  of  vesseU  looking  to 
that  which  is  to  be  peripheral,  (pia  mater,)  The  first  portions  of 
newly  deposited  cerebral  matter  form  the  barrier  between  these 
extremities,  which  continue  to  be  more  widely  parted,  as  the  prooGfls 
of  development  advances.  This  membrane  is  then  more  vascular 
than  at  any  subsequent  period.  The  cerebral  matter  is  first  depo- 
sited soft,  and  firmly  adherent  to  these  vessels,  which  are  ramified 
in  every  direction  through  its  substance*  It  becomes  firmer  after- 
wards and  less  vascular  the  longer  the  period  from  de|>osition. 
Hence  the  two  surfaces,  the  outer  and  inner,  are  much  softer  and 
more  pulpy,  and  more  firmly  attached  to  the  vessels,  than  the  in- 
termediate deep  matter.  Tiederaann  appears  to  regard  the  process 
of  development  as  proceeding  from  tlie  centre  to  the  circumference^ 
This  is  correct,  but  not  in  the  exact  sense  in  which  he  understands 
it.     The  centre  is  not  in  this  case  the    figurate   surface  of  the 
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the  centre  of  the  optic  and  striated  bodies  whirh  is  first 
^,  aod  from  which  the  process  of  deposition  advances 
to  both  surfaces  at  the  same  time,  and  nearly  at  equal  rates. 
These  inferences  are  established  by  the  phenomena  observed  in  the 
development  of  the  organ  in  the  young  of  mammifcrous  animals  in 
general. 

Section  II. 

Cerebral  substance  is  liable  to  iuflaraniation,  acute  and  chronic, 
to  hemorrhage,  to  effusions  of  serous  fluid,  to  alterations  in  its  na- 
tural consistence,  and  to  tumours, 

1,  Encepfialia  Acuta  ;  Encephalitis.  (Frank,  Costantin*)  Acute 
inflammation  of  the  brain  is  a  rare  disease,  and,  perhaps,  if  always 
carefully  investigated,  would  be  found  never  to  take  place  eponta- 
neously  or  primarily.  As  the  eftect  of  accidental  violence,  and  the 
result  of  morbid  poisons,  it  is  much  more  frequent ;  and  it  is  chief- 
ly under  such  circumstances  that  its  plienomena  and  effects  are 
known.  (Pott,  Dea&e,  Hill,  Malacamcj  Uesault,  J.  Bellj  M.  A, 
Petit,  O'Halloran,  Abernethy,)  As  the  effect  of  mechanical  in- 
jury, the  disease  is  found  to  be  generally  circumscribed.  Part  of 
the  brain  becomes  very  vascular,  acquires  a  red  colour  of  various 
shades  of  intensity,  and  eventually  becomes  brownish  or  green,  and 
much  softer  than  natural.  The  formation  of  matter  in  a  distinct 
cavity  appears  not  so  common  in  this  form  of  the  disease  as  in 
another,  which  I  am  soon  to  mention.  An  abscess  is  not  very  fre- 
quently remarked  under  such  circumstances,  unless  when  a  foreign 
body^  as  a  bullet,  a  stone,  or  a  piece  of  bone  has  been  driven  into 
the  brain.  This  process  gives  rise  to  intense  headach,  delirium ^ 
and  intolerance  of  light,  quickly  succeeded  by  convulsions,  coma, 
and  death. 

Of  the  effect  of  morbid  poisons  in  inducing  cerebral  inflam- 
mation more  or  less  acute,  an  example  is  found  in  the  severe 
form  of  fever  prevalent  in  jails  and  camps.  In  several  examples 
of  this  disease  abscesses  of  the  brain  have  been  found,  (PringleJ ; 
and  it  is  often  possible  to  trace  the  process  from  the  first  marks  of 
injection  to  the  complete  formation  of  purulent  matter. 

2,  Encephalia  Subacuta.  (Pulpy  destruction ;  ramoiitssement, 
Rostan,  Lallemond,  &c«)  Subacute  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
brain  is  greatly  more  common.  Its  anatomicjil  characters  are  much 
the  same  as  those  of  the  acute  form  ;  but  the  longer  duration  of  the 
process  gives  rise  to  modifications  which  the  pathologist  should  dis- 
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tiDguish*  At  first  a  part  of  the  brain  becomes  more  or  less 
and  vascular.  As  this  goes  on,  it  jiasses  successively  itito  crimson, 
violet  or  purple,  brown,  or  claret  colour,  while  the  consistence  of 
the  part  is  much  diminished.  A  shade  of  green  announces  the 
formatioo  of  purulent  fluid ;  and  in  projK^rtion  as  this  process  con- 
tinues before  life  is  extinct,  the  part  becomes  yellow,  or  gray,  or 
grayish  brown,  (subfusca)  very  soft  and  pulpy,  or  even  semifluiA 
It  is  perhaps  equally  rare  in  this  as  in  the  fonner  case,  to  find  per- 
fect purulent  matter  in  a  distinct  cavity.  This  change,  which  is 
often  mentioned  by  Morgagni,*  is  one  form  of  the  disease  describ- 
ed by  Rostan  f  and  Lallemand,  J  under  the  name  of  softening  (ra- 
mollissement)  of  the  brain,  and  since  that  time  by  Bo  nil  laud. 
Bright,  Durand-Fardel,  and  other  authors.  The  softening  is  a 
mere  effect  of  the  process  of  inflammation,  subacute  or  chronic.  In 
some  instances  the  softening  is  attended  with  effusion  of  serous 
fluid,  without  much  discoloration  of  the  part. 

Subacute  or  chronic  inflammation,  terminating  in  softening  of 
'  the  brain,  may  take  place  either  on  the  convoluted  surface  of  the 
organ,  when  it  generally  occupies  an  extent  of  two  or  three  square 
inches ;  or  at  the  tigurate  surface,  when  it  is  most  common  on  the 
middle  portion,  {septum  hicidumj)  and  extending  along  the  twain- 
band;  or  in  the  substance  of  the  organ,  when  it  affects  most  fre- 
quently the  striated  bodies,  the  optic  thalamic  the  central  part  of 
the  hemispheres,  the  cerebellum,  and  the  cerebral  prolongations, 
{crura  cerebri^)  in  the  order  now^  enumerated.  Its  occurrence  in 
the  spinal  chord,  in  which  the  same  series  of  changes  takes  place, 
has  heen  described  by  M.  Pinel  the  younger,§  M,  01ivier,||  and 
M.  Velpeau.1f 

What  is  the  intimate  nature  of  this  disease,  and  wherein  does  it 

♦  EpifitoK  V,6,7.  IX.  1(J,  18,  19.  In  the  brain  of  Marchctti,  the  anatomiit, 
who»  after  two  epileptic  attacks,  died  apoplectic,  the  gray  oiatter  waa  mi  tender,  that 
on  the  slightest  touch  it  was  convcfted  into  a  fluid  substance,  as  if  it  never  had  co. 
heredi — L.  vii.  14,  16. 

i|^  Kecherches  mr  unc  maladie  encore  pen  connue,  qui  a  re^u  le  nom  de  raniollisse- 
ment  du  Cerveau.    Par  L*  N.  Ilo»tan,  Medccin  de  la  S4ilpetriere,  &c    A.  Paria,  1820. 

$  Rccherchca  Anatoiiiici>PatboIagir|uce  sur  rEncephale,  et  ees  dependaaces.  Pw 
F.  Lallemand,  ProC  de  Clinique,  he.  Paris,  1820-1  ^2^. 

8  Stir  I'lntiammation  de  la  Moelle  Epiniere.  By  M.  Pinel,  Fila.  Journal  de  Phy* 
iiolrigie  Ex  pen  men  tale,  Vol  li.  p.  54. 

I  De  la  Mcwlle  Rpinierc  et  de  sea  MalatlietJ.     Par  C.  P.  Ollivicr.     Parii,  lB2i. 
^  Memoire  sur  une  Alteration  de  la  Moelle  Allong^e,  &c.     Par  M.  A.  Velpeau. 
Archives  O^n^ralai,  Tome  VII.  p.  52  and  329*     Paris,  lfl25. 
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differ  from  suppuration  of  the  organ  ?  Thia  question  must  be  de- 
termined by  considering  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  lesion, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  takes  place.  In  the  part  fif- 
fected,  the  portion  of  brain  is  never  entirely  removed.  The  cere- 
bral  subst<ince  is  separated,  broken  down,  and  mixed  either  with 
serous,  with  bloody ^  or  with  purulent  fluid. 

It  may  succeed  at  least  four  morbid  states  of  the  organ.  L  It 
may  be  the  causetjuence  of  the  blood-stroke,  [coup  tie  san^f)  or  in- 
jection of  the  vessels  of  a  given  region  of  the  organ.  The  softened 
part  is  then  reddish,  rose-coloured,  amaranth,  crimson,  or  brown. 
2.  It  may  follow  the  effusion  of  red  blood,  which  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  separates  and  breaks  down  the  delicate  substance  of 
the  organ  in  which  it  is  eflosed.  The  softened  portion  is  then  ge- 
nerally brown,  or  a  wine-lee  colour  ;  but  if  a  considerable  time  has 
elapsed  after  effusion,  it  may  be  of  a  dirty  or  ashy  colour,  tending 
to  green,  and  not  unlike  softenetl  bread.  3.  It  may  either  accom- 
pany or  follow  the  process  which  terminates  in  hydrocephalic  effu- 
sion. It  is  then  of  a  milk-white  colour.  (Rostan,  Lallemand») 
4.  It  may  take  place  in  the  cerebral  substance  surrounding  tu- 
mours, {Meckel,  BlanCj  Powellj  &c.)  when  its  colour  varies  from 
pale*red  to  green,  yellow,  and  brown. 

From  these  facts  it  may  be  inferred,  that  softeninff,  or  pidp^^ 
disortjanizaiion  of  the  brain  is  not  so  much  a  proper  disease  as  the 
effect  of  a  morbid  process,  which  takes  place  in  different  conditions 
of  the  brain. 

When  it  occurs  in  the  first  manner,  it  is  the  result  of  a  species 
of  diffuse  iuflammation,  in  which  there  is  no  tendency  to  limit  the 
action  of  the  disease  by  the  effusion  of  lymph,  or  the  formation  of 
a  vascular  cyst  This  is  well  illustrated  in  those  cases  recorded  by 
Morgagni,  in  which  part^  of  the  brain  had  become  yellowish  or 
greenish,  with  much  diminution  of  consistence,  (Epist  iii.  2.  ix.  20. 
XXV-  10.  lii.  23);  and  in  the  eighth  delineation  of  Dr  Hooper, 
(p.  23.)  In  cases  of  this  description,  a  sero-albuminous  or  serai-  , 
purulent  fluid  is  infiltrated  into  the  cerebral  substance,  portions  of 
which  are  thus  separated  and  detached  from  each  other.  The  pro- 
ce^  is  allied  to  inflammation  ;  but  it  is  an  abortive  form,  in  so  far 
as  it  fails  to  concentrate  the  action  to  a  definite  spot 

That  it  takes  place  in  the  inflammatory  or  disorganizing  process 
which  succeeds  mechanical  injury  is  established  by  the  necrologtcal 
appearances  found  in  the  brain  in  such  circumstances.     (Fantonij 
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Morgagtii,  Louis,  Le  Dran,  Sehmucker,  O'Halloran,  Dease,  Aber- 
nethy,  Thomson,  Hconeii,  kc) 

When  softening  takes  placse  in  connection  with  serous  efiusion^ 
it  is  partly  the  concurrent  effect  of  inflamniation,  partly  of  the  ef- 
fused fluid  This  is  well  illustrated  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
septum  iucidum  is  attenuated,  reticular,  and  perforated,  or  at  length 
ruptured.  This  form  of  destruction,  accompanial  with  more  or  less 
softening  of  the  twain-band,  (fomij:)^  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by 
Morgagnl,  and  has  been  noticed  by  most  authors  who  have  described 
cases  of  watery  effusion  witliin  the  cerebral  cavities.  I  have  seen  it 
in  three  sorts  of  cases ;  first,  in  the  true  hydrocepliahc  eifusion ; 
secondly^  in  that  which  takes  place  in  coutinued  fever;  and,  thirdly, 
in  the  course  of  chronic  meningeal  inflammation,  with  thickening 
of  the  dura  tnater^  after  injury. 

Not  only  does  pulpy  disorganization  occur  in  this  j)art  -of  the 
organ  in  continued  fever,  but  it  takes  place  in  the  substance  of  the 
hemispheres-  Of  tins  pathological  fact  good  instances  ai*e  given  by 
Jemina,  as  they  occurred  in  an  epidemic  at  Montreal,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Turin,  in  1783-84*  In  one  the  white  matter  of  tlie  hemi- 
sphere (eenimm  ovale)  was  soft^  pulpy,  ffracklum,j  of  an  ash-colour, 
passing  into  yellow,  and  pasty ;  in  another  it  was  soft  and  tawny- 
coloin*ed,  like  spoilt  fruit;  and  in  a  third  the  cerebellum  was  simi- 
larly changed.^  The  same  change  wiiB  observed  by  Dr  Black  of 
Newry  in  the  cerebral  hemisphere.  (Transactions,  Vol,  II.) 

^Tien  pulpy  disorganization  is  connected  with  effusion  of  blood, 
it  has  been  supposed  by  M.  Eostan  to  be  the  cause  of  that  effusion. 
That  this  supposition  is  inadraisaiblej  I  infer  troin  the  following 
facts,  which  I  have  witnessed  more  than** once.  Isiy  That  the  por- 
tion of  brain  inclosing  tlie  clot  is  soft  and  pulpy  all  round,  but 
sound  ill  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  clot,  2d^  That  in 
some  instances  in  which  partial  recovery  takes  place,  part  of  the 
red  clot  has  disiippearedj  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  serous  fluid* 
3rf,  That  in  cases  in  whicli  death  takes  place  early,  the  pulpy  dis- 
organization is  less  complete  than  those  in  which  it  takes  place  at 
a  later  period.  In  short,  the  extent  of  the  disorganization  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  interval  which  elapses  between  the  eflfiision  of  the 
blood  and  the  period  of  death. 

When  pulpy  disorganization  accompanies  tumours  of  the  brain, 

•  Dc  Fcbrc,  Anno  1783-84,  Jrontercgali  Epideiiiicii,  auctore  Marco  Antonio  Jeminn* 
M.  D.  Ac.     Extat  in  Brera  SjUoge,  VoL  X*  p,  21 8, 247. 
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t  IS  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  these  tumours,  and  the  chronic 
congestion  which  they  cause,  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  render  super- 
fluous any  minute  induction.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that,  though  not 
constant,  it  is  a  very  general  effect  (Morgagni,  Meckel,  Saudi- 
fort,  Powell,  Yellowly,  Blane,  &c,) 

Tlie  morbid  change  now  described  was  supposed  by  Morgagni 
and  Lieutaud,  to  the  former  of  whom  it  was  well  known,  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  gangrene  in  other  parta  This  idea,  which  is  also 
that  of  Jeraina*  and  of  Baillie,  has  been  revived  by  Dr  Abercrom- 
bie.t  Though  uowflling  to  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  a  fmthologist 
distinguished  for  accurate  inductionj  it  appears  to  me  exceedingly 
doubtful,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  how  far  this  analogy  can  be 
demonstrated. 

A  part  of  the  brain  changed  as  above  described  is  indeed  disor- 
ganized, may  be  said  to  be  dead,  and  in  this  sense  the  change  may 
be  termed  f^amjrene  of  the  [train.  But  when  it  is  foand  in  different 
degrees,  and  in  so  many  different  morbid  states  of  the  brain,  some 
of  them  of  long  continuance,  it  is  difficult  to  be  satisfied  that  every 
one  of  them  must  be  viewed  equally  as  gangrene.  In  the  present 
work  I  avoid  as  much  as  possible  whatever  is  hypothetical  or  doubt- 
ful. Upon  this  principle  I  conceive  it  improper  to  offer,  on  the 
nature  of  this  change,  any  further  opinion  than  can  he  collected 
from  the  circumstances  above  stated  of  its  history  and  connections. 

One  form  of  softening,  nevertheless,  there  is,  which  is  more  justly 
entitled  to  the  character  of  gangi'ene  than  the  others.  In  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases  the  arteries  of  the  brain  become  steatomatous 
and  opaque  and  inelastic,  or  ostco-steatomatoiis  and  more  or  less 
rigid.  Thus  the  Sylvian  artery  or  its  branches,  the  basilar  artery 
or  its  branches,  the  posterior  and  middle  cerebral,  and  the  cerehelh'c, 
may  all  be  affected  with  this  transformation.  In  such  circumstaJices, 
it  19  observed  that  softening  comes  on  ^ery  suddenly,  and,  apparently 
without  any  preliminary  inflammatory  or  hemorrhagic  stage,  pro- 
ceeds instantly  or  speedily  to  complete  brown  or  green-coloured 
disorganization  of  a  portion  of  the  brain.  The  entire  duration  of 
tliis  form  of  softening  seldom  exceeds  three  or  four  days.     It  is 

"  •*  AJiud  ctiam  ex  hoc  raorbo  defuiicti  caput  apenij  ;  et  memint  inter  cffitem  ob- 
servata  Btib«taiitice  cerebri  pulpo^i^e  portJoncDi  mugT^Uudine  nucin  avellBLnce,  colore,  et 
consiEtentia  vitiatam,  ita  ut  easct  culom  tutie  et  niolllor,  noa  secua  ac  poma  vel  pym 
cum  intuB  marcescere  incipiunt.  Anilou  gaugriciiii  hiijua  vwceria  ?  Do  Febre,  annii 
1783-84.  Monteregali  Epidemica,  auctore  Marco  Anlonio  Jemina,  M.  D.  &c.  Aptid 
Brcra  Syllogen,  Tom.  X,  p»  247. 

t  Pathological  and  Practiciil  Researches,  p»  25. 
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most  common  in  the  corpus  siriatum,  or  that  and  the  optic  thala- 
mus^ and  in  the  crura  of  the  brain. 

This  affection  resembles  in  gome  respects  gangrene  of  a  member 
from  disease  and  obstruction  of  its  arteries. 

Pulpy  softening  presents  different  characters  in  different  regions 
of  tbe  brain.  On  the  oonvolnted  surface  in  many  brains  there  are 
seen  depressed  orange -coloured  spots  about  the  size  of  a  split  pea, 
and  sometimes  lai-ger.  These  spots,  which  are  slightly  depressed 
or  hollow,  are  the  remains  of  previous  attacks  of  softening  affecting 
the  convoluted  surface*.  In  some  inst?inces,  especially  where  they 
have  succeeded  injury  or  violence  inflicted  on  the  skull,  they  are 
more  extensive  and  deeper;  and,  while  the  depressed  surface  ig  of 
the  orange-colour,  it  is  also  softened,  pulpy,  not  presenting  the 
usual  structure ;  and  there  has  been  a  manifest  loss  of  suhstance. 

Persons,  in  wliose  brains  these  appearances  are  observed,  are 
unsteady  or  tottering  in  gait,  paralytic,  and  speak  inarticulately  and 
thicL  Their  memory  is  feeble,  sometimes  greatly  impaired ;  their  in- 
tellect is  sometimes  disordered ;  and  in  certain  eases  they  are  fatuous. 

When  softening  affects  the  central  portions  of  the  brain,  it  con- 
verts them  into  a  softj  white,  creara-like  substance.  The  fornix  ia 
either  much  softened  or  destroyed  \  its  posterior  and  lateral  limbs 
are  softened  ;  the  septum  lucidnm  is  perforated  by  many  holes,  or 
completely  broken  down,  and  converted  into  one  large  aperture. 

When  softening  affects  either  of  the  corpora  striata  or  optic  tha- 
lamic it  usually  assumes  the  reddish- brown  colour,  showing  that 
there  had  been  effusion  of  blood ;  and  sometimes  the  reddish -brown 
is  mixed  with  yellow,  or  greenish -yellow  softening,  or  the  wine- lee 
softening  passes  into  the  greenish-coloured  softening,  showing  that 
blood  had  been  effused,  and  that  suppuration  was  proceeding* 

Lastly,  in  either  of  tfie  crura ^  softening  is  commonly  what  is 
called  hortensia-red,  that  is,  of  the  deep  crimson  imitating  the  co- 
lonic of  the  flower  of  the  horierma ;  in  short,  it  m  blood  recently 
effused,  breaking  down  and  mixed  with  the  cerehral  matter*  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  hemorrhagic  softening  in  the  crura  is  in  ge- 
neral speedily  fatal,  that  is,  it  is  followed  by  death  within  three  or 
four  days,  and  the  life  of  the  individual  is  rarely  prolonged  to  the 
sixth  day. 

Hemorrhage  within  the  substance  of  the  protuberance  is  still 
more  rapidly  fatal ;  and  in  that  body  accordingly  softening,  pro- 
j*erly  so  called,  is  almost  never  seen. 

Lastly,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
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softening  of  the  brahi  is  preceded  by  the  steatomatous  or 
osteo-steatomatoiis  degeneration  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  which  are 
either  specked,  or  opaque,  or  rigid  and  brittle,  and  by  an  unsound 
and  irregular  state  of  the  circulation  within  these  vessels. 

The  effects  of  this  disease  on  the  system  are  not  very  well  dis- 
tinguished. They  may  be  divided  into  common  and  proper.  The 
common  effects  are  dull  pain,  or  sense  of  weight  in  the  head,  dull- 
ness, impaired  memor}-,  frequent  drowsiness,  and  occasional  peevish- 
ness at  trifles,  and  paralytic  affections  of  the  face,  head,  and  mem- 
bers. The  proper  effects  are  sense  of  formication,  numbness,  and 
rigidity,  or  occasional  involuntary  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the 
upper  extremities,  followed  by  delirium  or  fatuity,  and  a  peculiar 
odour  about  the  bead,  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  mouse.  In  the 
spinal  chord  it  gives  rise  to  numbness  and  rigid  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  eventually  palsy  more  or  less 
complete. 

These  symptoms,  which  are  chiefly  those  given  by  the  French 
authors  already  mentioned,  apply  to  the  acute  form  of  the  disease. 
In  more  chronic  states  it  seems  not  to  affect  the  muscular  motions 
considerably,  but  rather  to  induce  fatuity  and  other  forms  of  im- 
paired intellect  This  inference  at  least  results  from  gome  of  the 
observations  of  Morgagni,*  and  those  of  Dr  John  Ilunter.f  Thb 
is  the  state  of  brain  which  takes  place  in  causes  of  fatuity  succeeding 
coup-cle-soleiL 

3.  Sitppitratlve  hiflammation^  Aposiema  CerebrL  Collections  of 
purulent  matter  have  been  often  found  in  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
That  these  collections  may  take  place  spontaneously,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  previous  inflammation,  is  established  by  the  testimony  of 
Morgagni4  LieutaudjS  Baader,  [|  Baillie,f  Powell/*  Brodie,tt  Hoo- 
per,JJ  and  Abercrombie.§§  Of  the  observations  of  these  authors 
the  result  ii,  that,  though  a  collection  of  purulent  fluid  to  a  greater 

•  Epiit.  viii,  -f  A  pud  Baillie,  Morbid  Anatamj. 

t  Epistola  T.  I  Uifltoria  Amitoaiico-Mcdica. 

II  Jowphi  Baader,  ObtiervaU  Med  Ob&  22,  £xtat  apud  Sandilbrt  Theflaun^, 
Vol  ML  p.  28. 
1  Engravings  to  IlluBtrate  the  Morbid  Anatomy*  &c.  X»  FaacicuJuSy  Plate  vi.  p.  221^ 
••  Some  Cases  iiluslralive  of  the  Patho!og>'  of  the  Brain.  By  Richard  Powell,  M.  D. 
Tranaactione  of  the  College  of  Phjsidana,  Vol.  V.  p.  I £18,  Cajie  6  and  8» 
tt  Case  of  AbsccM  in  the  Brain.  By  B.  C  Brodie,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.  Trantactioii* 
of  a  Society.  VuL  IIL  p.  IttC. 

XX  The  Atorbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Brain.   By  Robert  Hooperi  M.  D,    Loadon, 
1826.     Plate  iJt- p.  25. 
{§  AbercTombie,  Ciims  SI,  32,  33^  and  34« 
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or  less  extent  may  take  place  in  either  of  the  heraisplieresi,  and  m 
almost  any  part  of  these  hemispheres,  its  situatiun  is  influenced 
much  by  the  kind  of  abscess.  The  ordinary  abscess,  consisting  of 
an  irregular  cavity  containing  purulent  matter,  sometimes  mixed 
with  0akes  of  lymph,  and  rendering  it  curdly,  may  take  place  either 
in  the  anterior  lobe  (J.  Earle,*  Hooper,)  or  in  the  centre  of  the 
hemisphere  (Cliizeau,!  Baillic).  An  abscess,  consisting  of  several 
small  communicating  cavities,  takes  place  in  the  anterior  lobe,  and 
occasionally  in  the  substance  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  striated  nu- 
cleus of  Reih  The  abscess  consisting  of  a  firm  cyst,  containing 
purulent  matter,  is  generally  found  in  the  centre  of  the  hemispheres. 
(Powell,  case  8 ;   Hooper,  PL  9,  Fig.  3 ;  Abercrombie,  cases  16, 

17.) 

Collections  of  purulent  matter  have  been  found  in  the  lobes  of 
the  cerebellum  by  Bianchij|  (often  Latinized  Janus  Plancus,) 
Stoll,§  W^eikardjll  and  Abercrombicf  In  general  they  are  con- 
tained in  a  cyst  more  or  less  distinct^  the  walls  of  which  are  mem- 
branous and  vascular.  In  the  case  of  Weikard  he  represents  the 
whole  white  matter  almost  of  the  left  lobe  to  l>e  converted  into  a 
millct-like,  something  foul,  purulent  matter,  by  which  I  understand 
it  to  have  been  flocculent  and  lymphy.  Suppuration,  less  distinctly 
defined,  and  deposited  generally  lu  sraall  irregular  cavities,  takes 
place  in  the  medulla  obhngata^  especially  in  that  part  of  the  olivary 
body  which  contains  the  corpus  dentatum.  Abercrombie  mentions 
a  case  at  the  junction  of  the  protuberance  (39,)  In  the  chord  itself, 
though  more  rare,  and  generally  confined  to  the  surface,  yet  it  has 
been  seen  in  the  form  of  infiltration  by  Brera  ;**  and  in  a  distinct 
cavity  iu  the  cervical  portion  by  Velpeau-ft 

The  origin  of  these  collections  is  not  well  known.  That  they 
are  the  result  of  a  form  of  iniammation  cannot  be  denied :  but  that 
it  is  not  ordinary  inflammation,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
slow  progress  which  they  generally  observe,  and  from  the  van- 


I  Med.  and  Phys.  Joujnal,  VoL  XXIII.  p.  89. 
-f  IWcueil  Periodique,  Na  xxxiv. 

^  Oiovan.  BJiuichi  Stork  d\m  Apoetciua  nel  iobo  destro  del  CerebeUo.     Rimini, 
175 L    And  JanJ  Piand  Stona,  d'un  ApoBtema  nt;J  Cerf^belio.     KimiQi,  17S2. 
§  Maximil.  StoU  Ratioim  Medcndi,  Para  i,  17^,  et  iii,  169. 

II  Vcfmisclito  Scbrilleii  von  M.  A.  Weikard  tm\l.  Fuldi»ch  LeibartJ.     Frankfort 
am  Main,  1782.     Viertea  St.  p.  74. 

I  Pathological  and  Practieol  Heeearchen,  ca^e  iii.  and  xl. 
^  Centu  Bulla  Hachitide. 
tt  ^^^nie  Medica!,  1826, 
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able  effects  to  which  they  give  rise.  They  are  said  in  general  to 
be  connected  with  the  strumous  diathesis;  and  they  are  most  com- 
tnonly  found  in  subjects  who  present  the  usual  marks  of  this  dia- 
thesis. This,  however,  is  only  expressing,  in  different  terms,  an 
obscure  fact,  the  real  cause  of  which  is  quite  unknown.  The  en- 
cysted abscess,  especially  that  such  as  is  delineated  by  Dr  Hooper, 
is  of  the  kind  called  by  old  pathologists  abscess  by  congestions  or 
cold  abscess. 

One  form  of  suppuration  of  the  brain  I  think  there  is  strong  rea- 
son to  believe  depend?  on  the  presence  of  previous  disease,  inflaninm- 
tory,  suppurative,  or  gangrenous,  in  the  lungs,  and  probably  in  otLer 
organs.  This  is  when  suppuration  takes  place  in  the  brain,  either 
in  one  abscess,  or  diffusely,  or  in  the  sinuses  of  the  brain  after  sup- 
puration or  gangrene  of  the  lungs*  This  connection  was  observed 
in  the  two  following  cases. 

In  the  summer  of  1836,  I  was  requested  to  see  a  child  of  about 
two  years,  labouring  under  apparent  affection  of  the  brain.  SyTop- 
toms  of  this  I  indeed  observed  in  the  heat  of  the  head,  the  restless- 
ness, the  spasmodic  movements  of  the  eyes,  a  little  enlargement  of 
the  head,  constant  tossing  backwards  and  to  each  side,  tlie  uneasi- 
ness of  the  stomach,  and  the  insensiblo  state  of  the  intestinal  tube. 
LBut  besides  these  symptoms,  the  child  was  greatly  emaciated^ 
IT  coughed  much,  and  occasionally  expectorated.  There  was  much 
general  feverishness.  On  examining  the  chesty  I  found  consider- 
able cavernous  destruction  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  with 
some  flattening  and  depression  of  the  ribs*  Two  days  afterwards, 
death  took  place,  I  found  the  upper  lobe  and  part  of  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  right-  lung  hollowed  into  a  rugged  cavernous  abscess, 
with  irregular  cavities,  and  walls  covered  with  a  little  purulent 
matter,  emitting  an  offensive  odour.  In  the  brain  the  convolutions 
were  much  flattened,  indeed  their  eminences  were  almost  effaced  ;  a 
little  turbid  sero-purulent  fluid  was  cont^iined  within  the  ventricles ; 
the  longitudinal  sinus,  the  tarcular^  the  lateral  sinuses,  and  the  small 
siuuses  at  the  base  were  filled  with  blood  half-coagulated,  and  cori- 
t^ning  lymph  and  purulent  matter ;  and  even  the  large  veins  of 
the  pia  mater  opening  into  these  sinuses  contained  half-clotted 
blood  and  purulent  matter* 

It  appears  to  me  nearly  certain,  that  the  lymph  and  purulent 
matter  were  conveyed  by  the  veins  of  the  lungs  into  the  circulation, 
and  thence  into  the  venous  canals  of  the  brain. 
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I  have  elsewbere  published  in  dela3  the  Gircamstances  of  a  case 
of  abscess  in  tbe  right  heouspliere  of  the  faram,  ionmdialely  on  the 
ootsiJe  of  the  ventricles^  m  which  this  feikiii  afiooniptined  or  fol- 
lowed an  attack  of  gangrene  of  the  tight  lung.  The  matter  was 
here  contained  within  a  distinci  caritr;  wbs  opaque,  consistent, 
greenish-yellowy  like  well -formed  purulent  matt^ ;  and  tbe  progress 
of  tbe  symptoms  bad  been  carefully  watched.  The  abso^s  was 
about  two  inches  and  a-balf  long  antero-posteriorly,  and  one  inch 
broad  transversely/  and  about  one  inch  at  its  greatest  vertical  depth. 

I  am  aware  that  in  both  cases  it  may  be  argued  there  was  merely 
coincidence  in  the  two  circumstances.  And  by  some  it  may  be  even 
said,  that  the  evidence  is  as  strong  for  the  affection  of  the  lungs 
having  followed  that  of  the  brain,  as  the  affection  of  the  brain  fol- 
lowing that  of  tbe  lungs.  All  this  may  be  correct  The  main 
point  is  to  remark  the  fact  of  coincidence  or  simultaneous  existence^ 
and  tbe  anatomico-pathological  fact,  that  in  other  instances  the 
veins  appear  to  act  as  the  channels  for  conveying,  through  various 
parts  of  the  human  body,  lymph,  purulent  matter,  and  other  sub- 
stances presented  to  their  orilices. 

One  variety  of  cerebral  abscess,  that  connected  with  discharge 
from  the  ear,  originates  in  a  more  obvious  manner.  Purulent  dis- 
charge from  the  ear-hole  is  indeed  generally  connected  with  in- 
fiammation,  subacute  or  chronic,  of  tbe  dura  matery  or  vascular 
membrane^  or  both ;  and  in  some  instances  the  disease  takes  an 
unfavourable  turn  in  this  manner,  and  s|>eedily  proceeds  to  a  fatal 
termination.  (Morgagnij  Powell,  case  5  ;  Itard,  Duncan  Junior, 
Abercromble*)  In  other  circumstances,  however,  either  with  or 
without  this  meningeal  inflammation,  a  similar  aflection  strikes  sud- 
denly a  part  of  the  cerebral  substance,  and,  proceeding  rapidly  to 
tbe  suppurative  stage,  forms  a  distinct  cerebral  abscess.  Cases  of 
this  description  were  early  noticed  by  Ballonius,  Gontard,  and 
more  recently  by  an  anonymous  writer,!  Mr  Brodie,J  Dr  0'Brien,§ 
Mr  Parkinson,]]  and  Dr  Duncan  Junior. H 

•  CwKM  and  Obflervmtioni  illustrative  of  ttie  Nature  (if  Gangreno  of  the  Lutiga.  Bj 
Dftfid  Cmigie,  M.  D.,  F.  It  S.  E.,  &c.      Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical  Jouniiil,  VoL  LVl. 

p,  1,  dUQ  1, 

I  Medical  Commentarica,  II.  IBO.   The  History  of  a  Suppuntlon  of  the  Brain,  Ac, 
%  TranmctioM  of  a  Soeiety,  9tc  Vol  III.  p.  106, 
§  Tnuit.  of  King  and  Quwri's  Coll,  Ihjblin,  Vol.  11.  p.  309. 
H  Medical  Ueptmtory.     l^udoHilfll?. 

Tl  Edinburgh  Mediciil  and  Suigical  Journal.  Contributioni  to  Morbid  Anatomy, 
No,  U,  Vol  XVII,  p.  331.     By  A.  Duncan^  Jun.  M.  D.,  Ac.    Cases  4th,  5th,  and  B\h. 
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By  Bonetus  thk  affection  of  the  cerebral  substance  was  believed 
to  precede  and  to  cause  the  discharge  from  tlie  ear.  Although  this 
idea  was  refuted  by  Morgagni,  who  regards  the  cerebral  abscess 
as  consecutive  to  the  ear-diaeliarge,  especially  its  suppression,  it  has 
been  revived  by  Mr  Brodie,  who  &Gcms  to  think  the  affwtion  of  the 
brain  coeval  with  that  of  the  car.  I  shall  afterwai-ds  ahow  that  the 
internal  affection,  to  which  Bonetus  and  Jlr  Brodie  ascribe  this 
character,  and  which  they  think  causes  the  ear-discharge,  is  disease 
either  of  the  tympanal  cavity,  or  of  the  dura  viater  investing  the 
temporal  bone.  The  inflammation  which  terminates  in  abscess  of 
the  cerebral  substance  is  the  effect  of  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes, and  in  some  instances  of  the  discharge  being  suddenly 
checked,  and  the  chronic  external  inflammation  being  suddenly  con- 
verted into  an  acute  internal  disease-  l.<^,  It  is  generally  remarked 
to  succeed  quickly  the  suppression  or  the  disappearance  of  the  ex- 
ternal discharge.  This,  which  was  the  opinion  of  Morgagni,  is 
proved  by  the  cases  of  Mr  Brodie,  Mr  Parkinson,  Dr  O'Brien,  and 
Dr  Duncan,  2f/,  That  it  does  not  exist  from  the  origin  of  the 
discharge  may  be  inferred  when  the  patient  is  suddenly  attacked 

•  with  acute  deep  pain  in  the  head,  intolerance  of  sound,  and  deli- 
rium, quickly  followed  by  insensibility  and  coma,  3rf,  It  is  impro- 
bable that  a  disease,  commencing  with  the  acute  symptoms  to 
I  which  the  formation  of  this  abscess  can  generally  be  traced,  should 
be  going  on  for  years  without  deranging  more  considerably  the 
faculties  of  sensation,  thought,  and  motion. 
This  disease  is  generally  observed  in  young  subjects  of  the  habit 
named  strumous.  So  far  as  I  have  observed  or  read,  though  it 
takes  place  in  one  of  two  modes,  either  as  an  extension  of  the  ori- 
ginal disease  of  the  ear  and  cerebral  membranes,  or  an  alternating 
and  vicarious  result,  the  latter  is  most  frequently  its  genuine  cha- 
racter. The  abscess  is  contained  in  an  irregular  cavity,  surround- 
ed by  lymph  and  cerebral  matter,  which  is  very  vasicular.  It  is  in 
air  cases  attended  with  inflammation,  thickening,  and  suppuration 
of  tlie  membranes.  The  pia  mater  is  highly  vascular,  and  more 
or  less  covered  with  lymplL  The  dura  maler  Is  thick,  opaque, 
dark -colon  red,  and  detached  from  the  bone. 

The  variety  of  abscess  now  mentioned  is  understood  to  depend 
upon  the  operation  of  internal  causes  only.  At  least  no  external 
cause  can  be  recognized ;  and  if  it  were,  it  would  be  such  as  in 
other  subjects  w^ould  perhaps  be  inadequate  to  the  effect     There 
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is,  however,  a  class  of  piimleDt  collections  in  the  brain  which  in 
general  it  is  possible  to  trace  to  mechanical  violence  inflicted  on 
the  head ;  and  it  is  remarkable  how  long  a  period  may  elapse  be- 
tween fhe  date  of  the  injury,  and  that  destruction  of  the  organ 
which  renders  the  continuance  of  hfe  impossible. 

Pigray  gives  a  case  in  which  an  abscess,  the  size  of  a  nut,  proved 
fatal  at  the  end  of  six  months  ;*  and  Morand  mentions  one  in  which 
a  soldier,  who  had  received  a  shot  in  Italy,  after  slight  treatment 
of  the  wound,  proceeded  thence  to  Paris ;  and  nine  months  elapsed 
before  suppuration  and  total  destruction  of  tlie  right  lobe  terminat- 
ed lifc.t 

In  a  case  mentioned  by  Frochaska,  the  first  foundation  of  the 
disease  appears  to  have  been  frequent  beating  on  the  bead  for  years, 
finally  carried  to  intensity  by  a  blow  on  the  forehead,  five  months 
after  which  death  took  place.f  In  a* case  by  Sir  E.  Home^  nearly 
nineteen  montlis  elapsed  between  the  receipt  of  the  injm-y  and  the 
fatal  termination,  5  In  one  by  Ur  Denmark,  the  interval  between 
the  supposed  injury  and  the  period  of  death  was  twelve  months,  || 
Many  similar  cases  are  found  in  the  writings  of  surgeons-IT  The 
result  isj  that  a  portion  of  brain  more  or  less  extensive  is  convert- 
ed into  purulent  matter,  contained  in  general  in  a  membranous 
cyst,  more  or  less  thick  and  vascular,  according  to  tlie  interval  he* 
tween  the  infliction  of  the  injury  and  the  time  of  examination. 

Between  suppuration  of  the  brain,  from  internal  and  external 
causes,  a  distinction  has  been  drawn  by  BaiUie,  in  the  circum- 
stance, that  in  the  former  it  is  generally  in  the  substance,  and  in 
the  latter  on  tlie  surface  of  the  organ*  This  distinction  does  not 
hold  good  in  several  respects,  and  requires  modification.  1*/, 
Where  a  long  interval  elapses  after  tlie  infliction  of  the  mjury,  the 
collection  of  purulent  matter  is  almost  invariably  deep  seated,  2d^ 
In  like  manner,  when  the  injury  operates  in  the  manner  of  counter- 
stroke,  the  collection  is  also  often  within  the  substance  of  the  or- 


•  Libre  IV,  chap,  bt. 

f  Opuficulei  de  Chinirgie^  1.  c.  p,  159- 

^  Obs.  Patholog.  Section  iv,  npud  Opera  Minora,  p,  304. 

f  Tfannactioufi  of  a  Society,  Vol  II L  p*  94, 

II  Medico-CliirurgicaJ  Transactions,  VoL  V.  p.  24, 

%  8ee  etpeciftUy  icveral  ca^ea  of  thia  kind  in  the  writings  of  Louis,  Le  Dnm^  Rava- 
ton  f  aikd  by  Volairo,  Journal  de  Med.  YoL  XX,  p.  503.  Thilenlus,  Med.  ynd  Chir, 
Bnnerkungon.  Walther,  Ob*.  33.  ThuistTup  Physicallca  Bibliothek.  fur  Danmark  1 
BiBd.  ApnU     Bailey  in  Med.  and  Phyi.  Journal,  VoL  XXIII.  p.  376. 
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(Pigray,  Quesnay,  Petit,  Chopart*     For  example,  several 

or  months  after  a  blow  on  the  upper  or  fore  part  of  the  head* 
from  which  tlie  patient  never  perfectly  recovers,  but  la  more  or 
less  paralytic,  perhaps  occasioiially  lethargic,  deaf,  blind,  or  fatu- 
ous, death  takes  place,  and  an  abscess  is  found  in  the  substance  of 
the  hemispheres,  in  the  corj^us  striatum:t  or  even  in  one  of  the  lobes 
of  tlie  cereljellum.  M,  In  some  instances  of  suppuration  after  in- 
jury, the  colleetion  does  not  fake  place  at  the  part  at  which  the 
blow  struck  the  skull,  but  either  in  the  line  of  the  force  passing 
tlirough  the  brain,  or  in  some  of  the  lines  into  which  this  force 
may  be  resolved.    4/A,  It  is  chiefly  wlien  the  force  has  been  direct- 

Ily  expended  on  the  part,  /.  e*  when  the  bone  bus  been  immediately 
broken,  and  its  racrabranes  injured,  that  suppuration  takes  place 
on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  Thiss  suppuration  is  then  the  result 
rather  of  the  affection  of  the  membranes,  espocially  of  the  pia 
mater^  than  of  the  cerebral  aubstaoce  itseU'.f 
Suppuration  may  take  place  in  any  part  of  the  brain ;  but  it  is 
\  most  frequent  in  the  hemispheres.  The  effects  which  it  produces 
vary  accortling  to  the  situation  and  the  extent  of  the  piu-ulent  col- 
lection. They  are  much  the  same  as  from  the  presence  of  blood, 
tumours,  or  other  unusual  sulmtaneea. 

In  the  circumstances  now  mentioned  ^  purulent  collections  are 
f  the  result  of  primary  iuHammation,  spontaneous  or  tranmatia  I 
^K^  must  furtlier  repeat  explicitly  what  has  been  already  said,  that  they 
^ff  take  place  in  a  secondary  manner  in  fever.  Collections  of  purulent 
matter  within  the  brain  after  fever  were  first  distinctly  found  by 
'  Pringle,  afterwards  by  Borsicri  and  Eisfeld,J  and  more  recently 
y  by  Jackson  and  Mills.  These  are  doubtless  the  effects  of  inflam- 
mation, which,  however,  is,  in  this  case,  a  secondary  and  adventitious 
I        circumstance  in  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

These,  nevertheless,  and  similar  plienomena,  have  been  conceived 
to  afford  evidence  that  fever  consists  in  inflammation  of  the  brain. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  examine  the  origin  of  this  theory  ;  the  first 
traces  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Willis,  Werlhof, 

,  •  M6moire  but  lea  contre  coupe  dans  les  leaiona  de  In  t«te.     Par  M»  Chopart,    Me- 

moirea  pour  le  Prix,  de  la  Academk*  Hmale  de  Cliimr^ie,  Teina.  XL     l^rao. 
I  -f  Tniite  dcii  Pkiesde  Tete,  et  de  l*KneepluiliU',  principalernent  do  telle  y\m  leiir  c«t 

consecutiTe«  &c,     Par  J«  P.  OamA,  Oflicier  de  la  L<^od  tl'IluUDcUTf  Cliiruigicn  en 
Uhef,&c-     Pttrift.  1830.     8TO. 

J  J.  F.  A.  EisfeM  Meletemata,  Quue<lam  imI  llisioriiLni  XaturaTcm  Typhi  Acuti 
lApam  Sitjvo  tempore,  mml  IIM^  grasiantei  jpcitlnetititw  %  \\\\i.  \».  72^  ^c.  apud 
Breiti,  Vol  VL  p,  h 
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Torti,  Donald  Monroj  and  a  paper  of  M.  Marteau  de  Grandvililera^ 
Kiel  appears  to  bave  enteruiiued  the  idea,  that  cerebral  ioflammi 
tion,  though  not  the  cause  of  the  sym]>toms,  takes  place  in  fever. 
The  first  attempt,  however,  to  connect  the  phenomena  of  fever  with 
those  of  inflammation,  was  made  by  Ploucqnet  of  Tubingen  in 
ISOOjf  and  this  was  more  expressly  undertaken  by  Costantin  of 
Leipzic  in  the  same  year,  in  consequence  of  an  epidemic  tj^phus 
which  had  [irevaiied  at  Leipzic  in  1799.  According  to  the  latter 
author,  Encephalitisy  by  which  he  understfmds  that  form  of  fever 
which  happens  to  the  cerebral  and  cerebellic  vessels  and  membranes, 
comprehenfls  three  germra^  Synocha^  T^pkusy  and  Paraitfsis  ; — the 
first  distinguished  by  increased  irritability,  with  normal  or  increas- 
ed reaction  ;  the  second  by  increased  irritability,  but  impaired  reac- 
tion ;  and  the  third  by  irritability  and  reaction  being  equally  im- 
paired, inert,  and  more  or  less  abolished.J 

These  ideas,  though  carried  to  an  extreme,  derive  some  support 
from  the  phenomena  of  fever,  and  the  morbid  changes  left  in  the 
brain.  They  were  afterwards  more  fully  developed  by  Clutterbuck  § 
and  Milisjl  in  this  country,  and  by  Marcusif  and  others  in  Germany, 

The  merits  of  this  theory  I  have  already  attempted  partially  to 
appreciate.  Though  autoptic  examinations  prove  that  the  capilla- 
ries of  the  brain,  in  common  with  those  of  other  organs,  are  much 
overloaded  with  slowly  moving  blood,  thiii  state  differs  from  infiam- 
mation  in  several  respects.  Suppuration^  especially,  is  not  a  con- 
stant, or  is  rather  an  exceedingly  rare  occurrence,  and  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  adventitious,  or  depending  upon  accidental  peculiarities 
and  idiosyncnisies,  and  not  essential  Tlie  overloaded  stiite  of  the 
capillaries,  though  taking  place  in  those  of  the  organ  itself,  is  never- 
theless more  remarkable,  according  to  my  observation,  in  those  of 
the  proper  cerebral  membrane.  The  principal  character  of  that 
blood  is,  as  I  have  above  sliown^  that  it  is  non-arterialized,  and 
consequently  poisonous. 

*  Description  dea  Fievn?»  M align ea  nvec  une  InJlamnialion  Aourde  du  Cerreau,  &e. 
Ac  Par  M.  Marteau  de  GrandTilliera,  M^^decin  de  rilopital  k  Aumale,  Journal  dt 
Medecine,  Tome  VUl.  3758,  p.  21  h. 

t  Q.  F.  Ploucqaet  Expuaitlo  Nosologica  Typhi.  Tubingen,  IBOO.  Tubing.  Anz« 
1800. 

X  Carati  Fred.  Coetantin,  M.  D.  Dis§ertatio  de  EncephnJitide.  Lips.  1800.  Exlia 
Bi«ni  8ylloge»  Vol  VI.  p.  72. 

f  An  Inquiry  inUi  the  Seat  and  Nature  of  Fever,  &c.  Bj  Heiiry  Clutterbuck^  M<P. 
He.     Lond.  UJ07«  and  second  edition,  London,  ltt25. 

II  Oti  the  Utility  of  Blood-letting  in  Ferer.     By  Thomai  Milk.     DtibUn^  1811^. 

H  £pheiDeridetL  dcr  Heilkunde,     Band  I.  Heft.  ], 
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5.  Ulceration;  Erosion,  From  the  various  forms  of  pulpy  de* 
struction  and  absceaa,  the  transition  to  ulceration  is  eii5j\  By  this  is 
understood  destruction  of  part  of  either  of  the  surfaces  of  tli<s  brain, 
so  as  to  present  a  hollow  or  depressed  surface,  rough,  irregular,  and 
covered  partially  either  with  bloody  or  albuminous  exudation.  In 
the  former  case  its  elaim  to  the  character  of  a  genuine  ulcer  may 
be  doulitful,  since  it  may  be  viewed  as  the  residue  of  a  partial  effu- 
sion of  blood*  It  is  possible  that  this  may  have  bee^i  the  origin  of 
the  ease  of  erosion  of  the  corpus  shiutum  described  by  Morgagni, 
in  which  that  body  is  said  to  have  been  entirely  detiiched  from  the 
brain  ;*  and  I  think  it  is  next  to  certain  this  was  the  cause  of  the 
ulcerous  cavity^  f  which  he  sliortly  after  states  was  found  in  the  base 
of  the  left  ventricle  of  another  case^  This  is  almost  aihnltted  by 
Morgagni  himself,  who  regards  these  ulcers  as  ruptured  cavities  or 
cells,  originally  formed  by  effused  serum.     (Ibid,  art  8.) 

So  far  as  accurate  observation  hitherto  goes,  the  genuine  ulcer 
IB  found  chiefly  at  the  convoluted  surface  of  the  brain  ;  (Ridley,  p. 
212;  Powellj  case  6;)  or  the  foliated  surface  of  the  cerebellum 
(Haller,  Vol.  iv.  p.  351,)  and  is  always  connected  with  an  unsound 
state  of  the  proper  or  vascular  membrane.  Of  this  sort  of  ulcer, 
Stoll  found  au  instance  on  the  cerebellum  of  a  young  man  of  twen- 
ty-six^ accompanied  with  redness,  thickening,  and  erosion  of  the 
pia  mater.  J  Two  cases  of  the  same  nature  are  recorded  by  Scou- 
tetten.  In  one,  the  lower  part  of  the  right  anterior  lobe  presented 
a  hard,  dry,  irregular  surface,  thirteen  lines  long  and  seven  broad, 
with  irregular  indent^jd  edges,  with  the  contiguous  cerebral  sub- 
stance sound.  In  the  other,  the  extremity  of  the  posterior  lobe  pre- 
sented two  small  ulcerated  patches,  one  oval,  six  lines  long,  and 
covered  with  deep  gray  pulpy  matter ;  the  other  a  linear  depres- 
sion,— both  with  wine-lee  colour  of  the  adjacent  brain.  In  both 
cases,  the  investing  proper  membrane  was  red,  injected,  and  some- 
what eroded  §  From  these  facts,  it  results  that  ulceration  of  the 
brain  is  an  effect  of  circumscribed  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater. 

The  instances  of  erosion,  or  ulceration  from  the  penetration  of 
foreign  bodies,  mentioned  by  Morgagni  and  various  surgical  authors, 
are  rather  examples  of  suppurative  destruction. 

6.  EncephaifEmta.  Hemorrhafjia  Cerebri^  Hoffmann.  Hemor* 
rha^e*    Apophria  Sanguinea^  Sauvages,  Cull  en,  &c.    Apoplejtie  Ce- 

*  Epkt.  xL  2.  t  Ibid.  4. 

X^  Ratio  Medendi,  pan  tertiiK  p.  I  "2% 

§  Memoirs  lur  fjuclques  CAfl  rare«  d'Aaatomie  Pathol ngi que  du  Cermu.  arc.     Par 
Scoutettoa,  D.  M.  P.  &c    Archivet  Qonerales,  Tome  VI !«  31. 
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rebrale  of  Serres,  One  of  the  great  uses  of  the  proper  or  va^ular 
merabraue  {pia  mater)  is  tosustiiin  and  convey,  as  It  were,  the  minute 
arteries  into  the  subistaiiee  of  the  brain.  No  artery^  liowever  mi- 
nutCj  enters  this  organ  withoot  previously  passing  through  the  pia 
mater  I  and  if  the  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries  he  injected,  the  ce- 
rebral matter  may  be  washed  away  entirely ;  while  all  the  vessels^ 
by  which  it  wa^  traversed,  are  seen  issuing  from  the  attached  surface 
and  numerous  processes  of  this  membrane.  The  vessels  thus  de- 
monstrated conwist  of  minute  arteries  and  veins,  through  which ,  in 
the  sound  or  normal  state,  the  blood  moves  uniformly  and  easily 
without  undergoing  any  permanent  retardation.  Dissection,  how- 
ever, shows,  that  from  various  causes,  either  the  wliole  of  tbeAse  ves- 
sels, or  a  certain  cluster  or  set  of  them,  may  become  inordinately 
distended  with  blood ;  while  others,  which,  in  consequence  of  con- 
veying colourless  fluid  previously,  eluded  observation,  now  becom- 
ing injected  with  red  bloml,  are  rendered  visible.  The  existence 
of  this  state  is  proved  by  cutting  into  thin  slices  the  brains  of  per- 
sons cut  off  in  this  condition,  when  numerous  blood-drops  follow 
each  incision,  and  eacli  part  is  penetrated  by  a  much  greater  numbei 
of  vessels  than  natural*  The  exquisite  or  most  perfect  degree  of 
this  stiite  is  when  the  blood-drops  enlarge  immediately  after  inci- 
sion,— ^a  circumstance  from  which  a  very  inordinate  quantity  of  iuid 
blood  in  the  cerebral  vessels  is  indicated,  f 

This  state  of  the  cerebral  vessels  is  similar  to  that  of  inllamma 
tion.  The  patient  is  highly  sensible  to  transitions  of  heat  and  cold ; 
the  skin  is  hot  and  dry ;  tlie  tongue  foul ;  the  stomach  disordered, 
and  the  urine  high-coloured  and  scdimentous.  The  pulse  is  full 
and  strong,  sometimes  hard,  but  not  frequent.  The  local  coraplaint3 
are  dull  pain  and  weight  of  the  head,  occasional  giddiness,  indis- 
tinctness of  vision,  or  da^izling  of  the  eyes,  and  more  or  le^  aboli- 
tion of  memory.  When  blood  is  drawn,  I  have  found  it  present  a 
thick,  tough,  huffy  coat ;  an  observation  in  which  I  find  I  am  anti- 
cijmted  by  St  oil  J  and  Sir  Gilbert  Blane* 

When  the  al>ove  phenomena  have  continued  for  a  few  hours, 
sometimes  a  day  or  two,  according  to  circumstances,  the  individual 
fidls  down  destitute  of  sense  and  motion,  and  continues  so  for  a 
short  time.  After  a  little,  recollection  gradually  returns,  and  with 
it  sensfition  and  the  power  of  moving  the  limbs,  though  not  with 
such  freedom  as  before.     A  sense  of  tingling  and  numbness  may 

*  Morgngni  ptueim,  especially  iii.  and  iv. 

'f  MoT|^gni  efijat.  %,  \7  and  18, 

%  Ratio  Med.  Para  v.  p.  ai-     VicnniB,  1709. 
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remain  in  an  arm  or  leg  for  some  time.  This  is  the  simplest  and 
mildest  form  of  the  apoplectic  seizure.     {  Cataphora*) 

It  hm  hccu  tliought  that  this  could  not  happen  unless  blood  is  ef- 
fused ;  but  viU'ious  instances  have  occurred  to  comj)ctent  observers 
in  which  the  cerebral  vessels  are  loaded  only,  and  in  which  eflPusiou 
had  not  yet  taken  place.  It  may  further  be  inferrcdj  that  the  in- 
stances in  which  persons  recover  from  complete  apoplectic  seizure 
without  suffering  palsy  depend  upon  vascular  injection  only.  That 
fatal  Ciises  even  may  result  from  mere  accumulation,  is  admitted 
by  Morgagni  J  •afterwards  by  Bailhe,t  without  being  aware  that  the 
observation  had  been  made,  and  by  Rochoux,  who  thinks,  however, 
that  it  is  not  nniform4  I  observe,  nevertheless,  that  M.  Rocboux 
forgets  that  the  cases  in  which  it  occurs  being  less  fre<|uently  fatal, 
are  more  rarely  the  subject  of  inspection. 

According  to  M,  Scrres,  indeed,  cases  of  apoplectic  seizure 
without  palsy  depend  on  injection  of  the  membranes  exclusivel)';§ 
This  jMiint  shall  be  afterwards  considered  when  speaking  of  the 
cerebral  membranes.  In  other  respects^  however,  the  researches  of 
this  physician  tend  to  establish  the  general  inference,  that  extrava- 
sation is  not  necessarj'  to  apoplexy,  1st,  From  experiments  made 
on  living  animals, [j  from  the  phenomena  of  effusions  of  blood  either 
spontaneously,  or  from  wounds  and  injuries  of  the  head,  it  appears 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  or  other  Enid  may  be  effused 
in  various  parts  of  the  brain  without  causing  apoplectic  symptoms, 
(Wepfer,  Valsjdva,  and  Serrea).  2dy  From  various  cases  it  ap- 
pears that  the  apoplectic  symptoms  connected  with  extravasation 
disappear,  while  the  extravasated  blood  remains.  (Serres's  cases, 
7,  8,  7,  10,  11,  12,  and  others.)  3^f,  It  results  from  cases  record- 
ed not  only  by  Worgagni,  Baillle,  and  Rochoux^  sts  above  mention- 
ed, hut  by  the  physicians  of  Bre8lau,1f  by  Quarin,  by  Stark,**  and 

*  Eplst.  iii.  25  and  '26. 

t  "Tlie  milder  forma  of  npoplexy  depend  upon  a.  diBteiifflon  of  some  of  the  veaseU 
of  Uie  limin  frtmi  un«hie  nccuDiulatioii  of  blood  in  them.  I  have  known,  however,  one 
iiulancu  i>f  fatal  apoplexy,  whert*  many  of  the  hlooil-vcsat'la  wvw  found,  upon  exami- 
nattoo  tiJler  deaths  to  bo  much  distended  with  blmul  ;  but  no  blood  had  hetn  extra va- 
»ted  in  any  part  of  the  brain/' — Lectures  anti  Observations  on  Modicin©.  London, 
l«25»p.  Ib7. 

$  Rccherchei  aur  TApoplexie.     Par  J.  A.  Roehoux.     Paria,lHJI. 

§  Nouvello  Division  den  Apoplexiea  i  par  M.  Serr««  ;  Chevalier,  &c,  Animruro 
Medico-ChlnirgicjLle  dca  liopitaujc  et  Ho«pice«  Civile*  de  Paruk  A  Paria,  1817*  4to, 
p.  24e,  277* 

ti  Annuaire  Medico-Chirurgieali;,  ^260,  261. 

H   Hktoria  Morbonini  VrntiBlavionBiuni. 

*'  Clinical  and  Anatomical  Observations,  Part  iv.  §  4,  p.  73»     This  ftppear$,  hoi?- 
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more  recently,  I  ii^ay  addj  by  Dr  Abercroiubie^  that  complete 
gj^mptoms  of  apoplexy  in/iy  result  from  mere  general  injection  of 
the  cerebral  vessels*  The  same  phenomenon  appears  to  liave  been 
witnessed  by  Cheselden,  (Hook  iii.  ehap.  14,  p.  224,)  If,  on  this 
point,  my  own  observation  be  entitled  to  any  weight,  I  may  add, 
that  in  1817  I  had  occiision  to  examine  the  body  of  a  young  wo- 
man who  died  with  all  the  symptoms  of  weO- marked  apoplexy  ;  and 
thougli  every  purl  of  the  brain  was  cut  into  minute  portions  with 
the  utmost  care,  no  effusion  of  red  blood  could  be  recognized.  The 
only  abnoimal  appearance  was  some  injection  of  the  vess^els  going  ^M 
to  the  annular  protuberance  and  medulla  Monf/aia.*  Alh^  Though  ^B 
in  several  cases  of  persons  cut  off  with  well-marked  apoplectic 
symptoms,  I  have  found  extravasated  htood,  it*bore  no  proportion 
to  the  severity  of  the  disease.  Instead  of  being  in  the  shape  of 
clots  in  distinct  cavities,  it  consisted  simply  of  long  linear  streaks 
of  blood  stretching  tlirough  parts  of  the  brain,  sometimes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  blood-vessels.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  blood- 
vessels  were  much  injected,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mem- 
branes. In  other  instances  capillary  injection  is  observed  in  the 
corpora  striata  or  substance  of  the  hemispheres.  This  is  the  capil- 
lary apoplexy  of  M.  Cruveilhier.  ,^H 

Upon  the  wliole,  I  conceive  it  legitimate  to  infer,  that  the  essen-  ^^ 
tial  anatomical  cliaracter  of  apoplexy  is  injection  of  the  vessels  of 
the  brain  more  or  less  general.     This  may  termmate  in  one  of  two 
modes,  both  of  whicli  are  accidental  and  accessory*     The  first  is  ef- 
fusion of  serous  fluid  ;  the  second  is  effusion  of  red  blood. 

Serous  fluid  exhaled  from  the  capillaries  has  been  supposed  to 
constitute  a  peculiar  form  of  apoplexy  entirely  distinct  from  that 
termed  sanguine,  and  depending  on  extravasation  of  blood.  In  the 
writings  of  morgagni  and  others  are  cases  in  which  the  effusion  of 
serous  fluid  was  associated  with  distinct  and  general  vascular  injec- 
tion. Cases  of  this  description  are  referred  by  Stoll  to  the  head  of 
tangxtine  apoplexy,  in  which  the  pathological  character  is  injection 
or  aecmuukitmij  which  is  at  once  the  cause  of  the  serous  effusion 
and  of  the  apoplectic  symplomskf     It  was  afterwards  demonstrated 

•ver,  to  liftYo  b«ea  a  case  depending  on  Tascular  injinHion  of  the  mtdydla  oklongoiA  «xid 
■pinal  chord, 

•  Ca*e  of  Ann  Dinifriddie.     Clinical  Ward. 

^  **  In  apoplccticomm  secto  ccrcbro  frequ enter  teguntitr  tfowj  cerebri  tanffuine  tur- 
gida,tt  temm  mulium  ^mum,  Hujun  genem  Apoplexis  plerumque  terotw  audJunL 
VeriuB  miHgmnem  appellarentur  ;  accuinulutua  enim  intra  caput  tanguifli  et  eeri  ef¥\m, 
et  ftpoi^kXiS  cftuw  est ;  »enmi  ipeum  effuaum  ad  concauttu  iiertmet  imitf  accfd^ntet. 
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by  Portal,  that  serous  infiltration  and  effusion  invariably  arise  from 
the  same  state  of  the  vessels  as  hemorrhage;*  and  this  inference 
has  since  been  cow  firmed  by  the  observations  of  Dr  Clieyne,  Dr 
Abercrombie,  of  M.  Serres,  and  others.  In  short,  if  from  any 
cause  the  circulation  within  the  head  becomes  unusually  slow,  and 
the  vessels  of  tbe  brain  become  inordinately  distendec!,  either  red 
blood  or  serous  fluid  is  poured  out  from  the  extremities  of  the  ar- 
teries. The  latter  process,  Lf  we  admit  the  testimony  of  Chesel- 
den,t  MorgagnijJ  and  Willan,§  takes  place  in  the  slow  and  gra- 
dual drowsiness  and  stupefaction  which  distinguish  the  form  of  the 
disease  termed  lethargy  ;  (vetermts.)\\  The  cause  of  the  symptoms, 
howeverj  is  not  the  effusion,  as  Willan  imagined,  but  the  general 
vascular  distension  and  injection  from  which  the  effui^ion  arises. 

Hemorrhage,  nevertheless,  takes  place  in  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  cases.  Howship  says  in  nine  of  ten ;  but  tlm  is  evidently  a 
general  assertion  founded  on  no  accurate  elements.  From  the  dis- 
tended vessels  bIcKjd  escapes,  though  whether  by  exhalation  or  by 
actual  rupture  is  not  agreed ;  and,  forcing  its  way  through  the 
cerebral  substance,  breaks  it  down,  and  forms  a  sort  of  hollow  or 
cavern,  in  which  it  coagulates.  If  the  quantity  be  considerable  ; 
if  it  be  effused  suddenly,  and  in  certain  parts  of  the  brain ;  (optic 
thalamus,  annular  protuberance,  brain-limbs,  and  medulla  obion- 
gain  /)  if  tbe  cerebral  injection  continues,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
charge and  the  use  of  remedies,  complete  coma  very  soon  termi- 
nates in  death  ;  and  on  dissection  more  or  less  blood  is  found  in 
some  part  of  the  substance  of  tbe  brain,  and  tbe  vessels  are  much, 
sometimes  exceedingly  injected  with  fluid  blood, 

WTien  tbe  effusion  is  not  copious,  or  dependent  upon  very  ge- 
neral injection  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  nor  take  place  suddenly,  or 
in  a  vital  part  of  tbe  brain  ;  or  if  the  injei^tion  is  tliereby,  or  by 
other  means  moderated ;  then  further  changes  take  place,  and  con- 
tinue until  the  natural  structure  of  the  organ  is  so  much  altered 
that  life  can  no  longer  be  continued.     The  effused  blood,  both 

qwevt  morhum  (prum  non  prodvjpere^  {sitamen  productum  auffenL^'  Hationls  Medendi, 
Pan  i.  p.  139.     Lugduni  BaL  17B0. 

•  Sur  la  Nature  et  ie  Tmitement  de  Plusieurs  Maladies,  &c»  Tome  1.  p.  280  ;  et 
Sur  rApoplcxie,  et  Sur  lea  Moyen«  de  b  prevenir,     Paris,  18 11.     Tome  11.  p.  216. 

+  The  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body.     Book  ill,  chnp.  14. 

X  EpUt,  vL 

§  Reports  on  the  Diseases  in  London.  By  Robert  Willan,  M,  D,  &c.  1739,  p,  538, 
Byo  edit  1821. 

U  Tboroe  Willis,  De  Aiiirwa  BmtoruDi,  Para  PathoL  Cap.  U. 
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when  fluid,  and  especially  after  coagulation,  acta  as  a  foreign  bcnlyi 
— breaks  down,  softens,  and  disorganizes  the  part  with  which  it  is 
in  contiiet  After  some  time  the  clot  Wgins  to  change,  assumes  a 
brown  or  brownish-black  colour,  and  is  separated  into  fragments 
floating  in  a  wine-lee  fluid.  The  further  dissolution  of  thes^  forms 
a  homogeneous  chocolate -coloured  matter,  which  is  eventually  re- 
moved more  or  le?s  perfectly  ;*  while  tlie  part,  wiiieh  the  extrava- 
sation converted  into  a  hollow,  is  filled  with  serous  tluid,  and  sof*  \ 
tened  or  pulpy  cerebral  matter.  In  some  cases  of  complete  re- 
covery tliis)  Is  gradually  converted,  by  a  slow  process  of  adhesive 
inflamn-ation,  into  a  membranoui;  substance,  harder  than  the  gur- 
rounding  brain,  which,  however,  is  generally  softer  than  jsouDd  ce-  ^M 
rebral  matter,  { Ler rainier,  atses  1,  2.)  In  this  manner  are  formed 
the  cavernous  sacs  described  by  Wepferand  Morgagni,  (Epist  iii* 
"7,  8,  9,  Ix.  2,  6,)  and  the  cavities  described  by  Baillie,  (450, 455,) 
Wilson,  Abernethy,t  and  others. 

The  contiguous  enclosing  cerebral  matter  also  undergoes  pecu* 
liar  changes,  which  vary  with  the  interval  between  extravasation 
and  deat!).  Tlie  portion  in  immediate  contact  with  the  clot  is  ge* 
nerally  dark  retl,  wine-lee  colour,  or,  at  later  periods,  of  a  choco- 
late brown,  and  rather  pulpy.  The  portion  exterior  to  this  is 
paler,  and  of  an  orange  colour,  but  generally  much  penetrated  by 
distended  vessels.  Exterior  to  this  again  may  be  in  general  dis- 
tingnished  a  layer  of  bluish- white  or  bluish-yellow  matter,  gradu- 
ally terminating  in  sound  brain,  but  all  more  or  less  traversed  by 
blood-vcstsels.  In  other  case^,  in  which  a  longer  period  elapses 
between  extra va^sitioti  and  death,  the  portion  of  brain  enclosing  the 
clot  is  pulpy,  of  a  dun-red  or  orange-colour,  passing  to  yellow,  and 
terminating  gradually  in  brain  of  natural  colour  and  consistence. 
In  both  cases  minute  shreds  of  cerebral  matter  and  filamentous 
threads  may  be  traced  in  the  pulpy  matter  and  in  the  bloody  clot, 
either  recent  or  dissolved  into  the  chocolate-coloured  fluid.  By 
some  thei>e  filamentous  threads  are  supposed  to  be  the  fine  cellular 
tissue  of  the  brain  ;  but  I  think  it  impassible  to  doubt  that  ttiey  are 

•  **  The  Appearance  of  the  eMiaed  blood  diffeni  actording  to  the  duration  of  its  ef- 
ftutmi.  When  de&th  eiuu@8  quickly^  at  the  imd  of  thruu  or  four  days,  for  example,  it 
b  m  the  ibrni  of  soft  blackiah  clotaw  After  »  month  or  aix  weeks  it  become*  firmer, 
naumeti  a  deep  broirn  coJour,  aiid  rcaembleii  the  blocul  of  imeun»miil  tumouro.  At  a 
more  remote  period  it  beeomea  still  more  compact  and  of  a  pale  red  colour,  bordering 
on  ochreoua  yelluw.     Lastly,  it  is  entirely  abftorlied*"— Rochoux,  p.  Hii. 

f  Surgical  Wnrku,  Vol.  II.  On  Injuries  of  the  Head,  pp.  IR,  ]9^  ami  2iK  London* 
1811. 
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iiiiuiite  ciipillary  vei^els.  This  general  description  I  liave  derived 
partly  from  the  description  of  Rochoux,*  but  especially  from  those 
of  Lerminier  and  Serres^f  ^^^  partly  from  personal  observation. 

The  change  in  the  structure  and  consistence  of  the  brain  sur- 
ronnding  the  clot  forms  one  variety  of  softening  (ramollmffment,) 
or  jmlpy  disorganization;  and  notwithstanding  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Pariset,  Recamier,  Rochoux,}  and  others,  tliat  it  is  the  cause  of 
the  effusion,  it  is  invariably  the  efl'ect  either  of  this  or  of  the  preli- 
minary injection.  ThiB  is  pst^tblislicd  not  only  by  the  facts  already 
mentioned,  hut  by  the  eases  of  Morgagni,  of  M,  Dan  de  la  Vau- 
terie,§  and  especially  by  those  of  Lerminier  and  Serres.|| 

Vascular  injection,  with  or  without  bloody  effusion,  may  take 
place  in  any  part  of  the  brain  ;  but  certain  parts  arc  much  more 
commonly  the  seat  of  this  discharge  than  others.  Thus  Morgagni, 
treading  in  the  steps  of  Bonetus,  justly  remarked,  that  cither  bloody 
effusion,  op  the  caverns  formed  by  it,  are  found  almost  always  in 
the  striated  bodies,  or  in  the  optic  thatamiy  or  in  both,  while  the 
anterior  part  of  the  hemisphere  was  very  rarely,  and  tlie  posterior 
part  almost  never  aflected.lf  The  general  accuracy  of  this  conclu- 
sion is  in  some  degree  confirmed  by  modern  observation,  which,  in 
a  majority  of  cases,  has  found  the  striated  and  optic  bodies  diseased, 
RochoQX  particularly  shows,  that  of  forty-one  cases  of  bloody  effu- 
sion terminating  fatally,  twenty -four  were  found  in  the  corpus  sir  ia^ 
turn,  two  in  the  optic  thalamus,  one  in  the  corpus  striatum  and  optic 
thalamus,  and  one  beneath  the  eorpus  striatiim ;  while  only  thirteen, 
not  more  than  one-half,  were  found  in  other  parts  of  the  brain. 
The  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  anatomical  relations  of  this 
part  of  the  brain.  Near  the  beginning  of  the  tissurc  of  Sylvius  is 
situate  the  white  perforated  spot  of  Vicq-d'Azyr  (*' substance  blanche 
que  j'appclle  perforee,^')  Through  these  orifices  the  Syhian  or 
middle  artery  of  the  brain,  which  lies  in  the  fissure,  transmits  a 
great  number  of  arteries  of  various  sizes  into  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  and  through  the  cerebral  nucleus  (corpus  slriatum,)  which 
lies  immediately  over  this  perforated  spot.  This  arrangement  ren- 
ders the  striated  body,  or  rather  the  striated  nucleus,  the  most 
vascular  part  of  the  whole  organ,  and  the  most  liable,  when  the 
cerebral  vascular  system  is  overloaded,  to  effusion  of  blood, 

*  RecherchtiiL     Coaes,  passairo.     Article  vi.  pp.  87,  88.    Sc-etlon  u.  Jirt  2. 
t  Aniiuaire  Medico-Chinirgicale.     Lerminier,  Cuaefi  4,  5|  7|  8.  Seircs,  varioui  c 

in  §  12.     Apopkjck  €t:rd»^, 

*  Recheit'heft,  &c.  pp.  K8  and  89.  g  These  soulenue,  &c. 
Anniuure,  loco  citato.                                  ^  Epislok  lii,  18. 
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This  doctrine  is  not,  bowever,  ahogetber  free  from  objection- 
By  M.  Serres  especially  it  bas  been  said  tbat  bemorrbagic  cavities 
are  formed  in  the  fore  part,  the  middle,  or  the  posterior  part,  of  the 
hemispheres,  without  affecting  the  tftalami  or  striated  bodies,  much 
more  frequently  than  is  represented  by  Bonetus,  Morgagni,  and 
Kochoux.  I  find  from  examining  the  cases  of  Howship,  Lerminier, 
Serres,  Tacberon,and  others,  that  this  is  not  entirely  without  foun- 
dation. Of  6  cases  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  given  by  Lerminier, 
3  are  in  the  hemispheres,  1  in  the  right  optic  fhaimnmy  one  in  the 
left  optic  thalamus,  and  I  in  the  left  corpus  striatum,*  Of  7  cases 
of  cerebral  hemorrhage  given  by  SeiTcs,  two  are  in  the  centre  or 
posterior  part  of  the  left  hemispbercj  1  in  both  hemispheres^  1  in 
the  left  hemisphere  and  in  the  mesQlobCj  and  S  in  tlie  annular  pro- 
tuberancef  Among  19  cases  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  or  its  effects, 
recorded  by  Tacheron,  5  were  in  the  right  hemisphere»  and  4  in 
the  left,  2  w^ere  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  right  hemisphere,  2  in 
the  substance  of  the  optic  eminences,  2  in  that  of  the  striated  bo-, 
dies,  1  in  the  raesolobe  and  adjoining  part  of  the  left  ventricle^  I  in 
the  annular  protuberance,  1  in  the  optic  eraioenee  and  striated  body 
at  once ;  and  in  one,  in  which  the  last  extravasation  took  place  in 
the  right  optic  thalamus,  one  cyst  vi'as  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  cylindroid  em  in  en  ce,  another  in  the  centre  of  the  left  optic 
thalamus,  and  a  third  in  the  annular  prolnberance-t 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  in  possession  of  few  very  accurate  ele- 
ments to  determine  this  qnestion.  From  the  authentic  cases,  how- 
ever, which  1  have  perused,  for  it  is  in  vain  to  draw  conclusions 
from  individual  observation  only,  I  think  there  are  grounds  to  infer, 
that,  next  to  the  striated  nucleus,  the  hemispheres  are  the  most 
frequent  seat  of  cerebral  injection  and  hemorrhage.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  tbat  tlie  extravasation,  when  it  takes  place,  does  so 
chiefly  on  the  outer  side  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  generally  towards 
its  posterior  end,  and  in  that  portion  of  brain  which  forms  the  ex- 
ternal-lateral boundary  of  the  optic  thalamus^  separated  from  the 
ventricle  by  a  thin  plate»  Into  the  ventricle  it  rarely  takes  place 
primarily ;  and  when  blood  is  found  there,  it  is  the  result  either  of 
bloody  extravasation  in  the  bembphere  breaking  down  the  floor,§ 

•  Annuiiifie  Medjco-CliirurgiaiJe,  p.  213,  et  enmite, 
t  Ibid,  p.  324,  §.  xl  et  cnauite. 

♦  Hecheichea  Atiatoniico-PaUiologiquefj  &c*  par  C,  F.  Tacheron,  IJoct  k  Medecin*, 
&c«  Tomo  I  lime.     Paris,  1823.     Ordre  4trieme,  2ieme  geme.     Case  3Ut, 

%  Howihip,  Crto  15,  J  9, 
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the  wall,  or  the  ceiling  of  the  ventricle,  or,  as  shall  be  afterwards 
shown,  it  issues  from  the  choroid  pkxm.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  blood  on  the  surface  of  the  braia. 

It)  this  process  the  hemorrhage  produces  extensive  laceration  of 
the  substance  of  the  hemisphere  attacked  ;  and  if  the  blood  effused 
be  copious,  and  the  laceration  of  the  hemisphere  great,  the  lesion 
proves  speedily  fatal.  This  fact  I  have  verified  by  several  cases 
carefully  observed  and  examined  after  death  ;  and^  in  order  to  il- 
lustrate more  clearly  the  nature  of  the  legion  and  its  attendant 
effects,  I  &ball  mention  shortly  the  condition  of  the  brain  in  one 
extreme  case.  A  quantity  of  dark -coloured  blood,  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  brain,  was  found  on  the  anterior,  superior,  and  lateral 
regions  of  the  right  hemisphere.  This  was  thin  at  the  posterior  and 
superior  part  of  the  hemisphercj  that  is,  about  the  t!nckuess  of  a 
half-crown  piece,  diminishing  to  that  of  a  shilling.  At  the  anterior 
lobes  it  became  much  tliicker,  and  at  their  lower  surface  and  the 
anterior  end  of  the  mesolobe  (eorpns  cailostunjy  it  was  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick.  It  was  spread,  mudi  to  the  same  extent 
and  of  the  same  dimensions,  over  the  olfactory  nerves  and  inferior 
surface  of  the  anterior  lobesj  over  the  optic  i-hiiisma^  pisiform  emi* 
nences,  and  most  of  the  whole  lower  surface  of  the  middle  lobe,  A 
lacerated  opening  had  tiiken  place  at  the  inner  margin  of  the  right 
hemisphere  where  it  is  joined  to  the  mesolobe,  and  by  tins,  which 
had  forcibly  torn  up  the  mesolobe  from  its  connections  with  the 
hemisphere,  the  blood  had  escaped,  and  gradually  spread  itself  over 
the  lower,  anterior,  and  superior  surfaces  of  the  hemisphere. 

It  was  then  found  that  a  large  lacerated  cavity  had  been  formed 
in  the  substance  of  the  right  hemisphere,  about  three  inches  long, 
tapering  at  each  end,  but  about  two  inches  or  one  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter  at  middle  ;  that  from  this  the  blood  had  escaped  by  one  la- 
cerated opening  anteriorly  to  the  surface  of  the  brain ;  and  by  -a 
lateral  one  into  the  ventricle,  which  was  also  filled  with  blood. 

Cases  of  the  kind  now  specified  are  of  extreme  violence,  and  not 
only  fatal,  but  very  speedily  fatal  It  has  been  said  that  apoplexy, 
that  is,  cerebral  hemorrhage,  is  not  a  speedily  fatal  disease ;  and, 
under  certain  restrictions,  this  is  correct.  It  b  indeed  not  instanta- 
neously faUil^  like  the  bmiling  uf  an  aortic  aneurism,  or  the  sudden 
death  following  on  disease  of  the  valves  of  the  aorta  or  the  heart. 
According  to  Rocliouxj  the  shortest  time  that,  in  the  most  rapid 
cases,  elapses  between  the  first  appearance  of  the  sjTnptoms  and  the 
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occurrence  of  the  fatal  ternimation,  is  sixteen  hours.  I  am  satisfied, 
nevertheless,  from  several  fact.%  as  well  authenticated  as  the^e  cau, 
under  the  circumstances,  be,  that,  in  the  cases  now  adverted  to, 
the  interval  hetween  the  first  attack  and  the  cessation  of  life  is 
much  shorten  In  one  case,  in  which  my  attention  was  particu- 
larly directed  to  this  point,  the  interval  hetween  the  first  symptoms 
and  the  extinction  of  life  might  he  six  houri?,  hut  did  not  exceed 
eight  hours.  In  other  cases  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  interval  was  not  more  than  five  hours. 

The  cause  of  this  speedy  extinction  of  life,  compareil  with  other 
ca^es,  is  to  be  found  in  two  circumstances;  luty  the  large  quantity 
of  blood  effused,  and  consequently  conipressing  a  large  extent  of 
the  brain  and  suspending  its  functions ;  and,  2^,  the  great  injury 
inflicted  on  the  brain  by  laceration  of  its  substance,  disorganization 
of  its  structure,  and  consequent  disorder  and  suspension  of  its  func- 
tions. The  amount  of  cfiuscd  blood,  in  short,  and  the  great  extent 
of  brain  injured,  place  this  lesion  as  to  tatality  and  speedy  iniiucnce 
on  the  same  footing  with  effusion  of  b!ood  into  the  substance  of  the 
annular  protuberance. 

Next  to  the  hemispheres  in  hemorrhagic  tendency  may  be  placed 
the  protuberance,  the  limbs  of  the  brain,  the  medulla  oblonr/aia,  and 
the  rerehellum^  in  the  order  now  enumerated. 

When  hemorrhage  tai'cs  place  into  the  annular  protuberance, 
the  blood  is  generally  deposited  in  layers  in  the  interstices  between 
the  transverse  fibres.  In  one  fatal  case  I  observed  this  so  distinctly, 
that  the  blood  and  cerebral  matter  formed  alternating  layers* 
When  it  is  very  abundant,  however,  the  transverse  fibres  are  broken 
through  J  and  the  effused  blood  is  contained  in  irregular  cavitiesL 
(Chejne,  case  9,  Serres,  Taclieron.)  The  proximity  of  the  protu- 
berance to  the  large  transverse  branches  of  the  basilar  artery  affords 
some  reason  for  the  readiness  with  which  it  may  be  affected  with 
vascular  iujectlou  and  hemorrhage. 

Of  effusion  into  the  cerebellum  little  is  accurately  known.  Mor- 
gagni  records  two  cases,  one  in  both  hemispheres,  most  in  the  left  • 
and  it  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  lie  lays  particular  stress  on  the 
pulpy  state  of  the  surrounding  substance  of  the  cerebellic  hemi- 
sphere.* In  the  other,  it  appears  to  have  been  more  recent  In 
a  case  by  Dr  A  bercrombie  a  clot  was  found  in  tlic  right  hemisphere, 

•  "  Ea  autem  iiortio  cert'Wlli  fjuw  corpus  cjuatraodi  ctrLimastatMit,  fracida  eraV 
Epiirtolti  il  22.     KpJHt.  Ix.  6. 
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'Howshlp  furnishes  a  curious  case  of  extravasatioD  into  the  medulla 

obhngnta^  m  which  parallel  layers  of  blood  were  deposited  trans- 
versely in  the  substance  of  the  part*     (Case  20.) 

Genuine  hemorrhage  of  the  brain,  as  now  described,  though  is- 
suing from  the  capillaries,  is  thought  not  to  take  place  by  exhala- 
tion.t  It  is  never  possible  to  trace  it  to  a  single  vessel ;  aud  lie- 
raorrhage  from  ruptiu*e  of  an  arterial  trunk,  though  producing  the 
same  symptoms,  belongs  anatomically  to  a  ditlerent  head.  Cheyne,J 
and  more  recently  Ijcrminier  and  Series,  appear  to  have  found  al- 
ways many  minute  capiilaries  opening  into  the  hemorrhagic  cavity. 

On  the  greater  frequency  of  affection  of  the  right  side  of  tlie 
brain  nothing  very  satisfactory  has  been  ascertained.  Morgagni 
believing  it,  ascribes  it  to  the  greater  frequency  with  which  the 
muscles  of  the  right  side  are  used  than  those  of  the  left.  In  41 
cases,  however,  given  by  liochoux,  tlie  number  in  the  left  was  18, 
that  in  the  right  17,  and  that  in  both  sides  6,  which  proves  that 
this  cannot  be  established  with  any  precision. 

It  is  important  to  ascertain  the  influence  which  bloody  effusion 
in  different  parts  of  the  brain,  e^xerts  on  the  functions  of  sensation, 
voluntary  motion,  and  the  muscles  of  respiration.  For  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that,  according  as  congestion  or  hemorrhage  takes 
place  in  the  hemispheres,  in  the  striateti  bodies,  in  the  annular  pro- 
tuberance, in  the  cerebellum,  or  in  the  medulla  Mongata^  the  effects 
produced  will  be  palsy,  or  apoplexy  more  or  leas  violent,  and  with 
different  degrees  of  lethargic  or  comatose  affection.  The  inquiry 
is  beset  by  this  difficulty,  that  not  the  extravasation,  but  the  injec- 
tion, is  the  essential  cause  of  death.  Scarcely  a  part  of  the  brain 
has  been  found  unaffected  in  fatal  cases.  It  is  certain  that  effusion  into 
the  white  matter  of  the  hemispheres,  and  into  the  striated  nucleus,  is 
not  essentially  and  invariably  fatal,  unless  from  the^size  of  the  rent 
in  the  bmiu  and  the  amount  of  blood  effused.  For  from  ciises  of 
this  kind  temporary  recovery  has  taken  place.  Neither  is  the  in- 
ference of  Bichat,  that  effusion  into  the  protuberance  is  invariably 
fatal,  well-founded.  Tacheron  records  a  case  in  which  temporary 
recovery  was  effected.  It  must  be  admitted,  neverthele-ss,  that  ef- 
fusion into  this  part  is  more  likely  to  be  fat/d  than  into  any  other. 
The  ciLses  of  Scrrcs  afford  the  explanation  of  this  fact,  by  allowing^ 
that  injury  done  to  the  protuberance  causes  a  severe  and  permanent 

'  Practical  Obeervationa  on  Surger>'  and  Morbid  Anatomy,  fitc.     By  John  Howahip. 
Londmn  J«16. 
+   BichaU  Anatomie  Oenerale,  Tome  II.  article  iii.  p.  279. 
X  Caseii  of  Apoplexy  and  Lc^hatgy*     Uvo,  London,  !8i2. 
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lesion  of  the  function  of  the  lungs*  the  vessels  of  which  become  dis- 
tended with  unrespired  blood,  while  the  air-vesicles  are  ruptured, 
and  death  is  effected  by  asphyxia. 

The  state  of  the  cerebral  vet^sels  which  terminates  in  hemorrhage 
may  occur,  perhaps,  at  any  period  of  adult  life.  But  these  blood* 
Tessels  are  liable  to  a  peculiar  slate  which  predisposes  to  impeded 
motion,  accunmlation,  and  extraviisatiom  This  consists  in  deposit 
tion  of  earthy  matter  between  the  coats  of  the  internal  carotid  arte- 
ries, and  of  the  basilar  artery  and  their  branches.  In  consef|uence 
of  this  deposition,  they  lose  much  of  their  contractile  and  distenaile 
powers,  and  some  of  their  tenacity ;  become  rigid,  brittle,  and  less 
able  to  perform  tlieir  functions  as  transmissile  tubes :  and  whenever 
blood  is  accumuhited  in  unusual  quantity,  as  they  do  not  so  readily 
admit  of  distension,  rupture  ia  the  consequence.  (BailJie,  454*) 
Hodgson  also  shows  how  generally  this  morbid  state  of  the  cere- 
bral arteries  is  connected  with  extravasation.* 

This  cause,  however,  is  pretlisponent  only.  A  fife  of  apoplexy 
may  oceur  and  prove  fatal  in  persons  in  whom  neither  oesificafeion 
of  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  nor  any  other  state,  except  mere  vascu- 
lar injection,  is  found.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cerebral  ar- 
teries may  be  ossified  or  steatomatous,  in  many  persons  who  have 
*Dever  had  a  single  fit  of  apo|ilcxy.  The  general  result  of  the  cases 
observed  by  Vater,  Morgagni,  Cheyne,  Howship,  Rochoux,  Serres, 
and  Tacheron,  is,  that  disease  of  the  arterial  coats  is  connected  with 
vascular  injection,  which  may  terniinato^  according  to  circumstances, 
in  serous  effusion,  pulpy  destruction,  or  blooily  extravasation.  It 
ig  a  well  established  fact,  however,  that  the  extravasation  does  not 
take  place  from  the  diseased  arterial  trunks,  but  from  the  minute 
capillaries  in  which  these  arteries  terminate. 

Old  age  has  generally  been  regarded  as  a  predisponent  cause  of 
apoplexy ;  and  it  is  attended  with  two  circumstances,  which  are 
perhapg  not  altogether  without  reason  regarded  as  of  some  moment 
The  first  of  these  is  the  venous  plethora,  so  ingeniously  maintained 
by  Culleu.  Tlie  second  is  the  tendency  which  the  arterial  system 
more  especially  betrays  to  liecome  diseased  after  the  meridian  of 
life.  The  proofs  of  the  existence  of  venous  plethora,  and  the  theory 
of  its  operation,  may  be  found  in  Culleu,  who,  perhaps,  overrated 
its  influence.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  circulation  in  the  veins, 
either  in  consequence  of  diminished  pressure  and  tension  of  the 
skin  and  other  coverings j does  not  go  on  with  the  same  perfection  and 
•  A  Trent jae  on  the  D\a^Me§  of  Arteriea  and  Veina,  pp.  25  and  26. 
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facility  with  wLich  it  does  in  early  life.  But  whether  there  ia  a 
greater  venous  plethora  in  the  bead  at  that  period  than  before  or 
not  seems  doubtful*  There  is  reason  to  belie\*e,  that  the  fnlneaa 
resides  as  much  in  the  arteries  as  in  the  veins*  It  is  manifest  also 
that  the  main  cause  of  this  venous  plethora  in  advanced  life,  viz. 
the  frequency  of  disease  of  the  hearty  especially  its  mitral  valve, 
and  of  the  aortic  valves,  Cullen  altogether  overlooked.  Of  the 
effect  and  reality  of  arterial  disease  I  have  already  spoken. 

In  point  of  fact,  cases  of  apoplexy  occur  at  all  ages,  but  are  most 
frequent  between  tlie  50th  and  the  65th^  or  70th  yean  Willan  in- 
fbnns  us  he  has  seen  young  persons  from  12  to  18  years  of  age 
affected  with  apoplexy  and  hemiplegia.  In  Bonetiis  and  Morgagni, 
instances  of  apoplexy  are  fonnd  occurring  in  persons  below  the 
age  of  30 ;  %it  in  general  they  were  induced  by  external  violence 
or  organic  diseases.  I  have  seen  an  instance  of  cerebral  hemorrhage 
terminating  in  hemiplegy  in  a  young  man  of  19,  labouring  under 
disease  of  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice.  The  young  woman 
to  whose  case  I  have  already  alluded,  was,  I  think^  about  22  5  and 
in  general  when  the  disease  takes  place  between  18  and  30,  it  is  in 
consequence  of  disease  of  the  heart  or  its  valves,  or  of  the  aorta.  Of 
eighteen  cases  described  by  Bonetus,  five  occurred  in  persons  above 
60,  and  six  in  persons  below  40.  IVIorgagni  relates  the  cases  of 
thirty  apoplectic  persons,  seventeen  of  whom  were  above  the  age  of 
60,  and  five  below  that  of  40.  Of  thirty-one  cases  of  bloody  ex- 
travas^ition  in  the  ventricles  or  the  substance  of  the  brain,  recorded 
by  Lieutaud,  one  was  at  the  age  of  25,  eight  between  the  ages  of 
30  and  41,  eleven  between  41  and  51,  six  between  51  and  61,  two 
between  61  and  71,  two  between  71  and  81,  and  one  only  above 
100,  Of  twenty-nine  cases  seen  or  dissected  by  Portal,  two  were 
between  19  and  23,  four  between  30  and  41,  seven  between  41 
and  51,  eight  between  51  and  61,  four  between  61  and  71,  and  the 
same  number  between  71  and  8L  Of  6  cases  of  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage given  by  Cheyne,  three  were  between  30  and  35,  two  at  50, 
and  one  at  63.  Rochoux,  however,  has  given  the  fullest  and  most 
accurate  results  on  this  point.  Among  sixty-three  cases  of  apo- 
plexy, two  occurred  between  the  age  of  20  and  30,  eight  between 
that  of  30*and  60,  seven  between  that  of  40  and  50,  ten  between 
that  of  50  and  50,  twenty*three  between  that  of  60  and  70,  twelve 
between  that  of  70  and  80,  and  only  one  between  that  of  80  and 
90,  According  to  this  view  apoplexy  is  extremely  rare  before  the 
30th  year  ;  from  that  period  to  the  50th  it  is  not  common  but  may 
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occur ;  after  50  it  becomes  more  common ;  between  60  and  70  is 
more  frequent ;  becoraes  of  the  same  rate  of  frequency  after  70  as 
before  60,  and  is  very  rare  after  the  80th  year,  Of  the  cases  given 
by  Lerminier  and  Serres^  though  two  are  between  30  and  35,  the 
great  part  are  between  60  and  75, 

The  state  of  the  cerebral  circulation  now  described  is  understood 
to  depend  exclusively  on  the  vessels  of  that  organ,  and  to  consti- 
tute,  therefore,  primary  apoplexy.  The  same  state.,  or  a  near  ap- 
ppoacb  to  it,  may  take  place  secondarily  in  at  least  two  different 
states  of  the  sysiitem  ;  first,  as  a  consequence  of  injuries  of  the  head ; 
and,  secondly,  in  the  course  of  fever  intermittent,  remittent,  or  con- 
tinuousi.  The  first  shall  be  considered  afterwards.  The  second, 
or  the  febrile  apoplexy,  belongs  to  this  place, 

a,  Apoplexia  Febricosa,  The  best  example  of  4^is  occurs  io 
certain  forms  of  ague,  accompanied  with  marks  of  great  accumu- 
lation in  the  head*  It  takes  place  chiefly  at  the  termination  of 
the  cold  stage,  and  the  commencement,  or  in  the  courae  of  the 
hot  In  a  slight  degree  the  paroxysm  is  attended  with  drowsi- 
ness or  lethargy,  from  which  the  patient  may  still  be  roused. 
When  this  recurs  once  or  twice,  the  insensibility  is  more  complete, 
till  the  phenomena  of  perfect  apoplexy  are  induced*  In  other 
instances  after  dull  heavy  pain  of  the  headj  dizziness,  impaired 
vision,  and  some  affection  of  the  urinary  secretion,  the  individual 
falls  down  suddenly  with  the  mouth  open,  the  eyelids  fluttering, 
and  other  marks  of  relaxed  muscles;  and  continues  during  the 
rest  of  the  paroxysm  in  a  stertorous  sleep*  TIjis  may  cease  spon- 
taneously, or  terminate  in  death,  unless  the  paroxysm,  which  is 
generally  protracted  to  twenty- four  hours,  and  follows  the  tertian 
type,  is  finislied.  Though  this  is  most  frequent  in  the  tertian^  it  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  quartan  and  quotidian. 

The  cases  examined  necroscopically  show  the  cerebral  vessels  to 
be  much  disteuiled  with  blood,  sometimes  bloody  extravasation. 
In  other  instances  which  belong  to  a  different  headj  the  distended 
vessels  are  accompanied  with  serous  eftnsion  between  the  membranes, 
or  within  the  cavities.  The  anatoraicjd  character  of  soporose  ague 
is  therefore  inordinate  injection  of  the  cerebral  and  cerebro-raenin- 
gcal  capillaries. 

This  eouatitutes  in  various  degrees  the  sleepy  quutidkm  ( C.  Piso, 
Obs.  178,)  the  sleep i/^^  Ivtktirgk^  Iwimplt'jiCf  carotic^  ami  upopiectic 
tertian^  (Werlhof,  Torti,  Lautter,  Morton,)  and  the  comatose  tpmr^ 
tan  {Piso,  Werlhof  j)  and  Is  the  disease  which  has  Ijcen  named  by 
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^aglivi*  and  Lancisif  epidemic"  apoplexy  {afMiplexla  fthricfisa^^^^rm 
fAricosm),  and  wltich  Morgagni}  and  Caaimir  Medicus§  represent 
as  periodical  and  intermitting.  When  it  is  known  that  the  apo- 
plectic symptoms  are  regulated  by  the  motions  of  the  agiie^  which 
alone  is  epidemic,  or  rather  endcmial,  the  nature  of  the  periodical 
and  epidemic  apoplexy  is  easily  understood. 

These  soporose  agues  may  be  sporadic  or  general ;  prevail  mostly 
in  the  summer  or  autumnal  mouths  in  warm  countries;  and  after 
a  few  paroxysms,  sometimes  the  second  or  third,  are  generally  fataL 
Their  mortality  is  so  uniform  that  they  have  been  named  death-fe- 
ven^  (Todt-fm-fieber)  in  Geruiany  and  Hungary,  where  they  used 
to  be  very  common.  They  were  observed  at  Rhodes  by  Praxago- 
ras,  the  master  of  llerophilus;  afterwards  at  I^ndon  in  167S  by 
Sydenham  ;  at  Rome  and  in  various  parts  of  Italy  by  Biiglivi  in 
1 694  and  1 695,  and  by  Laucisi  the  same  year,  and  at  Bagnarea  in 
1707;  at  Hanover  by  Werlhof;  and  by  Cleghorn  in  Minorca. 

The  extravasations  into  the  cavities  of  the  brain,  observed  by 
Jackson  in  yellow  fever,  belong  to  the  heiid  of  meningeal  hemorrhage. 

In  continued  fevers  of  this  and  other  countries,  apoplectic  deatb 
ig  so  common,  that  I  need  only  refer  to  the  works  of  Stoll,  Mills, 
Bateman,  Clieyne,  Barker,  and  Harty.  It  appears  to  be  at  once 
cerebral  and  meningeai 

In  purpura  and  sea-scurvy  death  not  unfreciuently  takes  place 
from  hemorrhage  within  tlie  brain,  or  on  its  surfaces.  The  latter 
is  most  common,  and  as  such  belongs  to  the  head  of  meningeal  he- 
morrhage. 

|9,  Apaplexia  Trauma ticiu  Trmimufk  Apopfexj^,  Apoplexy  from 
violence,  Hemorrhagr  from  the  Cerebral  Membranes,  Traumatic 
Apoplexy*  Meningeal  apoplexy  of  Serres,  The  effects  of  injury  on 
the  skull,  especially  in  the  form  of  repeated  blows^  are  very  peculiar. 
One  blow,  of  course,  or  a  fall,  in  wliich  the  skull  lights  on  a  stone  or 
other  hard  body,  may,  as  it  often  does,  fi"acture  the  skull,  and  prove 
fatal  either  by  the  concussion,  or  by  blood  effused  afterwards.  But 
there  is  another  class  of  cases  in  which  a  series  of  blows  has  been  in- 
flicted on  the  head,  proving  fatal, yet  without  fracturing  the  skull  Ift 
the  class  of  cases,  also,  to  which  I  now  refer,  the  patient  falls  into  a 

"  G.  UsgUvi  DUriertAtio,  8vo.  Be  (JUserviitionibuSj  &.c.  Appendix  do  Apoptexii» 
fere  epidemic^  proxinw  etapso  bienmo  in  Vthe  et  per  lUliam  Ob8^vfUi«.  Op,  Onii 
AntwerpiiE,  1715,  p*  GUli 

f  De  Noxik  Pnludum  Effltiviid.  X  Epi»t,  iii.  iv.  and  v, 

$i  Geacluclite  PemidohDUenderKmnkheitert.  Erstca  Buch  ;  Envies  Ciipitel,  s  h- 
Peode-lmltender  SehlajEsfluaB,  p,  5.     Fraxiklurt  und  Lcipjtigf  1794, 
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state  uf  insensibility  from  wliich  he  never  recovers;  and  this,  after 
lasting  from  40  or  50  minutes  to  two,  three ^  or  more  hours,  termi- 
nates in  death. 

The  state  of  the  brain  is  in  such  cases  the  following. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  brain  iinrkT  the  site  of  the  blows,  and 
not  un frequently  all  over,  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  what  appears 
to  be  blood  of  considerable  thickness.  At  first  sight  this  appears 
to  be  outride  the  membranes.  Baton  examination  it  is  found  that 
the  blood  is  effused  or  infiltrated  into  the  subaraehnoid  or  inter- 
nienibranous  tissue,  and  that  it  has  escaped  from  t!ie  lacerated  ves- 
sels of  the  pia  mater.  The  thickness  of  this  layer  varies.  Some- 
times it  is  pretty  uniforndy  spread  as  thick  as  a  crown  piece  all  over 
the  upper  and  lateral  parts  of  the  hemispheres.  It  generally  in- 
creases in  amiiurit  and  thickness  at  the  lateral  and  itjferior  regions 
of  the  brain.  Tlie  wljole  posterior  lobes  and  the  cerebellum  may 
be  covered  by  it  Most  usually,  however,  it  is  thickest  over  the 
crura  J  the  intercrural /"ojfira,  thi^  annular  protuberatice  and  the  fne- 
dulh  obhmgata.  Over  these  parts,  in  two  fatal  cases  in  which  death 
followed  almost  immediately  repeated  blows  on  the  head,  I  found 
the  blood  effused  into  the  interniembranous  tissue  over  the  base  of 
the  brain,  to  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch. 

This,  therefore,  is  a  meningeal  hetnorrhage. 

In  the  same  cla^  of  eases  blood  is  effused  within  the  ventricles 
often  to  a  great  amount  It  is  coagulated,  and  the  clot  is  surround- 
ed by  bloody  coloured  serum.  This  escapes  in  like  manner  from 
the  vessels  of  the  choroid  plexus  and  the  internal  pm  nmter^  These 
appearances  are  so  uniformly  the  result  of  violence,  that  the  cir- 
cumsUmce  of  their  situation  and  appearance  may,  along  with  other 
circumst*mees,  be  justly  inferred,  in  doubtful  eases,  to  prove  that 
death  is  the  result  of  violence.  The  fact,  therefore,  forms  a  valu- 
able piece  of  evidence  in  medico-legal  inquiries,  to  prove  that  such 
hemt>rrhage  and  sucli  death  could  not  have  taken  place  from  inter- 
nal causes.  Attempts  are  often  made  either  by  Ignorant  or  designiug 
persons,  or  by  counsel,  to  prove  that  tliis  interniembranous  or  menin- 
geal hemorrhage  Is  sfiugni neons  apoplexy.  The  answer  is  very  sim- 
ple Imt  decisive.  In  sanguineous  aj)oplexy  the  henK>rrhage  always 
takes  place  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  lacerates  the  brain.  In 
traumatic  aptijilexy,  or  that  from  violence,  it  takes  place  on  the  sur- 
face from  tlie  vessels  of  the  membranes,  and  compresses  the  organ. 
By  M.  Serres,  indeed,  a  species  of  meningeal  apoplexy  has  been 
recognised  ag  faking  place  spontaneously.     It  is  a  very  rare  oc* 
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currence,  and  the  hemrjrrhage  is  In  general  on  the  free  surface  of 

the  arachnoid  membrane ;  in  other  words,  within  the  arachnoid 
membrane.     Collateral  circumstances  will  here  be  available. 

7,  Apoplfxia  Neomiiorum.  Among  the  cases  of  infants  expelled 
from  the  womb  lifeless,  or  in  such  a  state  that  they  soon  cease  to 
live,  in  a  considerable  number  the  appearances  are  the  following. 
A  layer  of  blood,  mostly  coagulated,  but  with  some  bloody  serum 
oozing  from  it,  is  spread  I  uniformly  over  the  whole  of  the  superior, 
anterior,  posterior,  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the  hemispheres.  A  si- 
milar layer  of  blood  is  found  extending  over  the  lam  bated  surface 
of  the  cerehdlum^  and  less  frequently,  perhaps,  over  the  base  of  the 
brain.  Within  each  lateral  veotricle,  and  sometimes  within  the 
third  and  fourth,  are  found  clots  of  blood  with  bloody  serum.  At 
first  sight,  it  might  be  thought  that  these  infants  had  been  born 
alive,  and  had  died  in  consequence  of  violence  inflicted  on  the  head. 
This  inference  is  not  quit-e  correct  Violence  has  been  in  some  de- 
gree inflicted  ;  but  it  is  the  violence  resulting  from  the  efforts  of  the 
uterus  in  forcing  a  large  head,  or  a  wrong  presentation  through  the 
pelvic  outlet;  and  the  infauts  were  either  not  born  alive,  or  vital  ac- 
tion s[)eedily  c<eased.  Life  was  extinct  before  the  head  was  expelled, 
in  consequence  of  blood  effused  from  the  meuiogeal  vessels  into  the 
subarachnoid  tissue,  all  over  the  brain,  and  from  the  choroid  plexus 
within  the  ventricles*  The  cause  is  most  commonly  protracted  and 
tedious  labour,  duriug  which  the  head  is  forcibly  compressed  against 
the  pelvic  bones ;  and  the  hemorrhage  from  the  membranes  takes  place* 

This  is  the  apopkxm  ikeanatorum^  or  apoplexy  of  new-born  in- 
fantSj  a  lesion  almost  necessarily  and  invariably  mortal  To  me 
it  appears  to  be  the  most  frequent  cause  of  still-births,  as  they  are 
termed  ;  for  at  least  17  instances  in  20  that  I  have  inspected,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  series  of  years,  presented  the  appearances  now  spe- 
cified* To  understand  the  true  nature  of  this  lesion  is  important 
in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view ;  for  rash  and  ignorant  persons  have 
often  inferred,  that  it  was  tlie  effect  of  violence  intentionally  inflict- 
ed on  the  head  of  an  infant  born  alive.  Cruveilhier  gives  good  il- 
lustrationg  of  the  legion,  and  the  history  of  several  cases  in  proof  of 
its  true  nature  and  origin**  He  shows  that  all  infants  with  this 
lesion  are  not  still-born j  but  may  die  soon  after  birth;  that  it  is 
impossible,  in  all  cases,  to  determine  the  cause  of  d^alh ;  that  is, 
the  cause  of  the  hemorrhage  ;  but  that  cases  take  place  after  pre- 
sentation of  the  vertex,  of  the  hips,  of  the  chord ;  and  after  long 
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and  repeated  attempts  at  turning.     In  general  the  head  has  been 
too  slowly  born,  or  the  presentation  has  been  unfavourabk\ 

3,  On  a  form  of  apoplexy  termed  /iermma  much  has  been  said  by 
Zuliani  of  Brescia,*  Kortum  of  Dortmund  in  Westphalia ^f  and 
Kirkland  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouche  ;J  and  the  subject  haa  been  re* 
vi\red  by  Mr  Abernetby,§  and  I)r  W*  Philip*  In  this,  apoplectic 
symptoms  arc  said  to  take  place  without  any  abnormal  state  of  the 
brain  or  its  ves&eb,  and  from  some  disorder  in  the  chylopoietic  or- 
gans, which  i^  supposed  to  indoce  a  torpid  condition  of  the  brain, 
or  suspension  of  its  proper  energy.  It  may  be  doubted  wliether 
satisfactory  proof  of  such  a  state  has  yet  been  adduced,  Ist^  A 
fallacy  results  from  the  doctrine  that  hemorrhage  is  in  all  instances 
requisite  to  give  rise  to  apoplectic  symptoms.  I  have  shown  that 
congestion*  injection,  or  distension  of  the  cerebral  vessels  is  adeciuate 
to  prtxluce  this  e fleet :  and  whether  this  state  is  to  disjippear^  re- 
main unchange<l,  or  produce  serous  effusiou,  or  bloody  extravasa* 
tion,  so  as  to  remain  after  death,  will  depend  much  on  the  consti- 
tution of  the  inilivitlual  and  the  treatment  employed.  No  satisfac- 
tory conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  absence  of  hemorrhage  or 
seroua  fluid,  2f/,  Disorder  of  the  chylo|>aietic  organs  is  an  acces- 
sory remote  cause,  which  may  operate  on  the  meningeal  and  cere* 
bral  circulation.  3^/,  The  instances  adduced  as  examples  of  this 
disease  are  at  least  ambiguous.  The  fourth  caae  of  Kirkland  can- 
not be  admitted.  The  case  of  Stark  (§  iv.  p.  73,)  I  have  already 
mentioned  as  one  c»f  injection  either  of  the  spinal  cl»ord  or  its  mem- 
branes. The  first  case  of  Dr  Powell  might  have  been  similar,  for 
the  spinal  chord  was  not  examined.  ||  In  otlier  instances,  as  in  that 
recorded  by  Morgagni,  (Epist  v*  17  and  19,)  one  in  the  meningeal 
vessels,  and  in  the  vascular  syst^^m  in  general,  might  have  been  the 
cause  of  death.  4M,  It  has  been  shown  by  M.  Serres,  that  many 
of  the  cases  of  supposed  nervous  apoplexy  must  have  been  examples 
of  what  he  terms  meningeal  apoplexy,  i.  e,  injection  of  the  menin- 
geal vessels  with  or  without  effusion  or  extravasation.  5/A,  In  other 
instances  a  very  ehght  and  incipient  degree  of  the  state  which  is 

•  F,  Zulumi  tJe  Apoplexia  presertim  Nervetu     Lipeis,  17B0. 

+  C.  fJ.  Theod.  Kortum  Tremoniic  VVeatphali  disgerUitio  Ue  Apoptcxia  Nerviisa. 
GfTttingie,  1785.  Ext.  i*\  Fmnk.  Dilectii,  Vol.  IV.  p.  I  ;  ct  Ludwig  Scrip.-Neur, 
Tom.  IV.  p.  ,179^ 

t  A  ComuionUiry  on  Apoplectic  and  Paralytic  .iftcctJona,  Slc  By  Thomas  Kirk- 
lund,  M.  D.     1792, 

§  On  the  Conalitutional  Origin  of  Local  Dinenincfl. 

II  Medieit-Cbirurgical  Tnui8iu.'Uojift,  VoU  III,     By  Tfaotna^  Chevaliftr. 


to  piHM!t:ed  to  pulpy  destruction  may  cause  deatL  When  it  «iffects 
a  whole  hemisphere,  which  it  may  sometimes  do,  (Morgagni,  Eplst 
V.  15,  16  ;  li.  7, 1 1,)  it  may  alter  the  appearance  so  littie  as  readily  to 
escape  observation.  Sth^  The  first  and  fourth  cases  of  Dr  Abercrom- 
bic  I  am  unable  to  explain  ;  but  I  think  they  may  have  taken  place 
in  persons  with  granular  di^ase  of  the  kidney,  which  not  uufre- 
quently  causes  apoplectic  death,  yet  without  leaving  any  traces  of 
vascular  injection  or  hemorrhage. 

For  the  reasons  now  assigned,  it  may  be  justly  questioned  whe- 
ther  there  is  ground  for  admitting  such  a  state  of  the  brain  as  the 
nervous  apo^kxt/  of  Zuiiani,  Kortura,  l\jrkland,  and  Abernethy. 
According  to  the  present  state  of  evidence,  it  is  wisest  to  adopt  the 
eide  which  does  not  recognize  this  form  of  apoplectic  disciise. 

7*  In  the  foregoing  account  of  the  state  of  the  brain  giving  rise  to 
apoplectic  symptoms,  I  have  said  nothing  of  that  loss  of  voluntary 
muscular  power  known  under  the  namcof  jwlsy,  (/;«/*« /y a* />-;  ptirem; 
resolutlo  nervorum ;)  because  I  suppose  it  to  depend  on  the  same  state 
of  the  cerebral  capillaries  which  causes  the  general  apoplectic  af- 
fection, which  it  either  precedes,  accom|janies,  or  follows;  or  on 
that  state  of  tf»e  brain  or  spinal  chord  which  1  have  already  de* 
scribed  as  terminating  in  pulpy  destruction.  In  attempting  to  es- 
tablish clearly  the  imatoniical  characters  of  palsy,  two  circumstances 
merit  particular  attention. 

Firsty  several  Citses  of  apoplectic  death  ai'e  preceded  by  paraly- 
tic aifeetion  of  one  side,  more  or  less  extensive,  in  the  successive 
forms  of  distortion  of  one  side  of  tlie  face,  loss  of  speech,  lass  of 
power  in  an  arm,  a  leg,  or  the  entire  side.  When  these  phenome- 
Da  are  followed  by  coma  and  death,  necioscopic  inspection  shows,  as 
in  apoplexy,  capillary  injection  with  or  without  extravasation,  and 
generally  more  or  less  destruction  of  brain.  The  commencement  of 
the  morbid  process  in  this  instance  is  doubtless  the  same  capillary 
injection  of  part  of  the  organ,  which  in  a  more  exquisite  degree 
produces  the  c-omatose  state-  Secandli/,  Though  there  are  not  a 
few  instances  in  which  an  attack  of  loss  of  consciousness,  sensation, 
and  motion,  is  not  follows ed  by  loss  of  voluntary  motion,  these,  I 
have  already  attenipted  to  show,  dei>cnd  on  that  cajjillary  injection 
whiclj  is  removable  by  the  use  of  remedies.  When  the  capillary 
injection  proceeds  to  destruction  either  by  hemorrhage,  by  soften- 
ing, or  by  ulceration,  i.  e,  by  superticial  pulpy  destruction  of  cere- 
bral substance,  cotisequent  on  hemorrhage,  it  almost  Invariably 
leaves  after  it  more  or  less  loss  of  voluntary  motion,  generally  on 
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the  side  of  the  body  opposite  to  tliat  of  tiie  brain  which  has  sus- 
tained the  Ici^ion,  One  of  the  most  frequent  effects  of  Ci?rebral  he- 
raorrhage  and  its  consequences,  indeed,  is  palsy  of  the  hemiplegic 
form  ;  and  in  the  brains  of  such  persona  as  hiive  laboorod  under 
this  disease,  either  a  broken  down  and  softened  spot,  or  one  or 
more  ht^inonrhagie  cavities  or  cysts  are  found  after  death,  (Wepfer, 
Willis,  Morgagni,  John  Hunter,  Baillie,  Wilson,  Abernetliy,  Ro- 
choux,  Serres,  Lerminier,  Tacheron,  Abercrombie.)  The  general 
accuracy  of  these  conclimions  is  confirmed  not  only  by  the  necrosco- 
pic  appearances  of  the  brains  of  those  who  die  of  coma  succeeding 
to  palsy,  but  of  those  who  die  of  the  effects  of  injuries  of  th^  head,  of 
abscess  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum^  and  of  tumours  and  other  or- 
ganic changes  taking  place  either  in  the  brain  or  in  its  membranes, 

I  have  said  that  palsy  occurs  generally  in  the  side  opposite  to 
that  in  which  the  lesion  of  the  brain  is  found,  because  in  some  cases 
it  has  been  observed  in  the  same  side* 

Though  this  singular  phenomenon  early  attracted  the  attentioD 
of  pathologibtSj  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  circumstances,  under 
which  it  tiikes  place  or  does  not  take  place,  are  determined.  The 
fact  was  early  demonstrated  by  Molinelli ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  It,  much  inquiry  and  experiment  was  un- 
dertaken by  Poorfour  de  Petit,  Saucerotte,  and  others,  members  of 
the  Academy  of  Surgery  ;  and  the  phenomenon  has  since  been  the 
subject  of  occasional  inquiry  to  several  from  Morgagni,  Haller,  and 
Prochaska,  to  Dr  Anderson  and  Dr  Yellow  ly.  The  mutual  inter- 
lacement of  the  cerebral  chords  between  the  restiform  bodies  has 
been  supposed  at  various  times,  from  Mistichelli  and  Pourfour  de 
Petit,  adequate  to  explniii  it.  To  this  the  principal  objection  is  the 
fact,  that  palsy  of  the  opposite  side,  though  frequent,  is  not  an  in- 
variable result  of  injury  of  the  brain. 

The  situation  of  these  destroyed  spots  and  hemorrliagic  cavities, 
when  inducing  paUy,  corresponds  much  witli  that  of  the  cerebral  in- 
jection or  hemorrhage  from  which  they  arise.  The  region  moi^jt  ge- 
nerally affected  is  thai  already  described  as  the  striated  nucleus  uiRQiL 
Witlis,  for  example,  states,  that  in  several  dissections  of  persons 
dead  after  long-continued  and  obstinate  ipa I sy,  he  invariably  found 
the  corpora  jftriata  unusually  soft,  discoloured  like  wine- lees,  and 
with  the  usual  alternation  of  white  and  gray  streaks  much  oblite* 
rated.*     The  tteeuracy  of  this  inferenee  regarding  the  jiart  of  the 
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organ  most  frequently  atFected  is  confirmed  by  cases  given  by 
Petit;  by  several  of  those  given  in  the  Essay  of  M.  de  la  Peyro- 
nie* by  Antonio  Caldaui ;  by  Morgagni  in  repeated  observations 

both  of  paralytic  caises  terminating  in  coma,  and  of  those  originally 
apoplectic,  accompanied  with  distinct  palsy  ;  (Epist,  xL  2,  4,  6, 
II  ;  li.  12;  Ixii.  7,  9;)  by  three  eases  given  by  Frochaska  ;f  by 
Cheyne,  by  Rochoux,  by  Lallemand,  by  Tacheron,  (26,  27, 28,  2% 
30,)  and  by  Abercrumbic,  (p,  252,  cases  112,  113,  114,  115.) 

On  this  point,  however,  the  remarks  already  made  on  the  seat 
of  cerebral  hemorrhage  are  applicable.  Though  the  striated  nu- 
cleus and  the  contiguous  part  of  tbe  hemisphere  forming  the  outer 
and  upptT  walla  of  the  capsule,  are  the  most  frequent  seat  of  he- 
morrhagic cavities  and  pulpy  destruction,  other  parts  of  tljc  brain 
are  not  exempt.  In  tbe  work  of  Dr  Abercrumbie  are  given  eases 
in  which  the  diseased  spot  was  nearer  the  surface  of  the  organ. 
(Ill,  116,  117,  118.)  I  met  with  one  instance  in  which  hemiple- 
gia was  connected  with  pulpy  disorganization  of  the  possterior  part 
of  the  heraisifphere,  so  near  the  coinolutcd  surface>  that  tbe  lesion 
could  be  immediately  recognize*!  after  removing  tlie  dura  matcr^ 
by  tbe  unusual  change  of  colour  and  consistence,  Dr  Duncan 
Junior  records  two  excellent  examples  in  which  pulpy  destruction 
of  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the  brain  caused  hemtplegy, 
and  that  of  the  cerehellum  gave  rise  to  palsy  of  the  paraplegic  form, 
without  disorder  of  intellect, J  It  appears  aliso  from  tbe  testimony 
of  Dr  Cheyne,  that  tbe  form  of  disease  which  he  terms  creepinf^ 
palsy  depends  on  the  progressive  softening  of  the  substance  of  the 
hemispheres.  In  the  only  example  of  this  lesion  recorded  by  the 
author,  tbe  morbid  change  was  vascular  injection,  and  pulpy  de- 
struction of  the  white  matter  of  both  cerebral  hemispheres,  which 
was  of  the  consistence  of  thick  cream.  § 

The  circumstances  of  cases,  in  which  this  change  t.akes  place, 
&how  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  deatructitm  of  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance as  the  capilhjry  injection  or  inflammatiun,  with  which  it  is 
attended,  that  produces  tbe  loss  of  power  in  the  nuiscles  of  volun- 

•  ObacrvationB  par  lesquelles  on  tudie  de  d^couvrir  la  partie  dn  Cervtiau  ou  Tame 
exerce  sea  Ftmction*,     Chez  Memoirea  de  TAcadpniic  Hoyale  de»  Seiinccii,  174i* 

•f-  Georgii  Prochaska  Op.  Minoraui,  pariem  «.  VieimiB,  1800  tlba^rvHL  Patholof-, 
•ect.  U*     Cctsue  trrs  comphct€tMy  *ir* 

X  Contributions  to  Morbid  Aimtomy,  No.  II.  By  A,  Duncan  Jun.  M*  D.,  &c. 
Ed.  Med.  and  Sur^ncal  Journal,  Vol.  XV 11.  ^28,  h2% 

§  DubliTi  iluspiial  Report*.  V.il,  IV.  p.  270. 
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tary  inotioti.     lii  sotiie  inataoees  of  parnlytic  disofdcr  lasting  for  h 
considerable  tirae,  instefid  of  fimJiDg  hcmorrliagic  cavities  or  de- 
stroyed spots  III  the  brain,  it  is  impossible  to  recognize  any  thing 
but  some  vaseular  injection  and  effusion  of  serous  fluid,  which 
doubtless  prtM'eetled  from  the  overloaded  vessels.     This  injection 
is  not  confined  to  one  spot,   but  is  diffused  in  different  degrees  J 
through  the  brain^  and  is  in  some  instances  strongly  marked  in  the 
cerebellum,  aniudar  protulierauee,  and  the  meningeal  vessels  to- 
wards the  base  of  the  organ.     The  effects  which  this  state  of  the 
brain    produces  .vary  somewhat   from    genuine   apoplectic  palsy,  m 
They  constitute  a  double  but  uneijual  hesuiplegy  approaching  very^l 
gradually,  and  very  ofen  simulating  jmraplegia.    From  this,  how- 
ever, they  differ,  in  the  lower  extremities  being  seldom  affected  io 
the  siime  degree  and  at  mi  equal  rate.     It  is  often  attended  with 
some  loss  of  memory,  or  sensation,  and  some  slight  degree  of  men- 
tal imbecility*     The  anatomical  character  of  the  disease  may  be 
represented  as  a  chronic  congested  state  of  the  cerebral  capillaries. 
It  may  terminate  either  in  serous  effusion  from  the  meningeal  ves- 
sels, in  softening  of  ihe  cerebral  substance,  or  in  induration.     In 
the  first  instance,  it  belongs  to  the  head  of  meningeal  injection,  to 
be  afterwards  noticed.    In  the  second  case,  it  will  often  correspond 
with  the  craeping  pals?/  of  Dr  ("heyne ;  or  it  may  give  rise  to  epi- 
leptic attacks.     (Morgagni*  ix.  16,  18,  20,  23  :  Greding,  No.  49, 
p.  494 ;  No.  42,  p.  524  ;  Wenzel,  Portal.)   In  the  third,  it  is  one 
of  the  morbid  states  of  the  brain  causing  ins^iuity. 

8.  The  spinal  chord  is  liable  to  the  same  species  of  vascular  in- 
jection and  hemorrhage  wliich  takes  place  in  the  brain.  The  ca- 
pillaries^ which^  iu  the  sound  or  normal  state,  aresmalb  and  convey 
almost  colourless  fluid,  become  enlarged  and  penetrated  with  red 
blood.  In  a  stiige  of  the  process,  which  ia  to  be  regarded  as  fur- 
ther advanced,  drops  of  blood,  and  occasionally  clots  of  some  mag- 
uitude,  are  found  deposited  in  the  subst^ince  of  the  chord.  These 
undergo  and  give  rise  to  the  same  changes  which  have  been  al- 
ready described  as  taking  place  iu  the  brain,  and  are  a  cause  by 
no  means  unfrequent  of  pulpy  disorganization  of  the  chord.  In 
the  ciise  given  by  (Taultier  de  Claubry,  which  is  the  most  distinct 
on  record,  the  chord  opposite  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  was  of 
a  deep  red  colour  from  vitscular  injection,  but  still  unbroken  in 
structure;  from  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  to  the  third  dorsal  it 
was  not  otdy  deep  red  i*n  the  surface,  but  on  the  substance,  ami 
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so  soft  as  to  sink  iimlur  tlit*  knife  or  finger  ;  and  from  the  third  dor* 
3al  vertebra  to  the  lower  part  of  the  siicrum,  it  was  a  red  hluod- 
coloured  pidp  destitute  of  organization.*  The  caaes  of  Chevalier, 
which  beloug  rather  to  the  head  of  meningeal  hemorrliagCj  shall 
be  noticed  afterwards* 

Pulpy  softening  of  the  spinal  chord  may  arise  either  spontaneously 
or  as  a  con8ec|ueiice  of  injury,  more  especially  if  that  injury  causes 
fracture  or  e\'en  concussion  of  the  vertebne.  When  it  take^  place 
spontaneously,  often  the  iirterieij  of  the  chord  are  previouijly  dis- 
etised.  Most  commonly  the  appearance  of  ihe  chord  is  that  of  a 
pulpy  softened  mass,  falling  entirely  down  on  the  membranes  being 
divided.  In  extreme  eases,  the  chord  is  converted  into  a  soft  se- 
mifluid diffluent  mass^  not  unlike  cream.  Sometimes  in  recent 
cases,  considerable  vasi^ularity  and  injection  are  observed*  But  in 
chronic  cases,  the  vessels  are  in  general  scanty.  Wben  the  disease 
arises  spontaneously,  it  may  affect  a  large  portion  of  the  chord. 

When  softening  is  the  result  of  injury,  as  contusion,  concussion, 
or  fracture  of  the  vertebrae,  it  is  in  general  limitetl  to  the  spot  where 
the  injured  bones  are  situate.  Tlie  anatomical  and  physical  cha- 
racters are  the  same. 

The  effects  produced  by  capillary  injection  and  hemorrhage  in 
the  spinal  chord  vary  according  to  the  stage  of  the  process  and  the 
region  of  the  chord  in  which  it  occurs.  In  the  stage  of  injection  it 
produces  irregular  involuntary  twitches  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk 
and  extremities,  numbness  and  coldness  of  the  skin  about  the  back^ 
and  occasionally  of  the  limbs,  and  more  or  less  of  muscular  power. 
In  the  advanced  stage,  whether  that  of  hemorrhage  or  of  pulpy  de- 
structionj  numbness  and  pais)'  of  the  paraplegic  form  arc  com- 
plete. 

In  some  instances  the  state  of  capillary  injection  appears  to 
give  rise  to  tetanic  symptoms.  This  fact,  which  was  observeil  by 
Dr  Robert  Iteid  in  Irehmd,t  Duchatelet,J  Martinet,  and  01livier,§ 

*  Journal  Oeneral  de  MiMltK;me  de  Cliinu^e  et  de  Pharmacie,  &c.  ISieme  tinn£e, 
Tofuo  XXXIL     A  Pari*,  180«,     P,  l*JO. 

f  On  thi?  Niiture  mrid  Treiitment  of  Tetanus  and  Hjdrophabja*  By  Robert  Rcid,. 
M.D.     Dublin,  1R17. 

:^  Hedierches  sur  FIiiflummRtioii  de  rArucbnoide  cerebrole  et  Spmalc,  &c.  Par 
M.M ,  Parent'  One  1 1  a  tek  t  et  L.  MartkeL     Paris,  1  «2 1 , 

g  De  la  Moelle  Epiniere  et  tie  cai  Maladies,  he.  Par  C.  P*  DHirier  d'Angers,  A 
Paris,  1824.     Pp.  »07,  30«»  317,  340. 
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in  France,  and  by  Dr  Duncan  Junior,  in  the  stage  of  su|>puratioii^ 
has  led  to  the  recent  revival  of  an  opinion  original iy  proposed  by 
Galen,  and  reproduced  in  modern  times  by  Fernel,  Willis,  and  Hoff- 
mann,—that  tetanus  depends  on  a  morbid  state  of  the  spinal  chord 
or  lbs  membranous  coverings*  This  inference^  nevertbeless,  is  not 
in  its  present  state  susceptible  of  that  degree  of  accuracy  which  en- 
titles it  to  a  place  among  the  established  principles  of  pathology. 
Though  in  some  instances  capillary  injection  of  the  chord,  and  the 
origins  of  the  spinal  nerves  is  attended  with  tunic  spasms  of  the 
muscular  system,  in  a  great  number,  perhaps?  a  larger  proportion, 
no  contractions  of  this  kind  take  place,  notwithstanding  every  mor- 
bid change  from  vascular  injection  to  pulpy  destruction  or  suppu- 
ration. Tetanic  spasms,  Ollivier  infers,  are  coimected  with  the 
advanced  and  intense  forms  of  the  disease;  but  the  cases  collected, 
nut  only  by  this  author  himself,  but  by  Pinel,  Vel|>eau,  and  Aber* 
crombie,  show,  that  in  some  of  the  most  aggravated  forms  of  the 
disease  no  spasms  had  taken  place  till  the  last  few  hours  of  exis- 
tence*  In  short,  the  circumstances  under  which  tonic  spasms  occur 
in  connection  with  vascular  injection  and  inflammation  of  the  chord, 
have  not  jet  bceu  distinctly  indicated.  From  the  cases  observed 
by  Keid,  Uuchatelet,  and  Martinet^  Jones^  Ollivier,  and  Duncan 
Junior,  tetanic  spasms  appear  to  be  more  frequently  connected  with 
injection  of  the  membranes  than  of  the  substance  of  tlie  chord. 

The  variation  of  effects  according  to  the  region  of  the  chord 
affected  may  be  distinguished  into  three  headi ; — as  the  morbid 
process  affects  the  longitudinal  CKtent,  the  transverse  breadth,  or 
the  antero-posterior  thickness  of  the  chord.  , 

a.  When  it  is  seated  in  the  upper  or  cranial  portion  oftheeliord, 
{mediiUa  ohiongntu^)  the  effects  are  more  or  less  dis^jrder  of  the 
senses,  loeked-jaw,  gnashing  of  the  teeth,  impaired  articulation  and 
deglutition,  respiration  opjiressetl,  disordered,  and  panting,  palsy, 
and  death  by  aspfi\xia. 

When  it  is  seated  in  the  cervical  portion  it  gives  rise  to  tetanic 
rijridity,  convulsion*  or  palsy  of  the  nuiscles  of  the  neck,  more  or 
less  palsy  of  the  intercostals,  and  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  extre- 
mities in  general,  paralytic  weakness  of  the  diaphragm^  and  even- 
tually, as  this  advances,  death  by  suspension  of  the  mechanical 
agents  of  respiration. 

•  Contributions  to  Morbid  Anatomy,  Cane  Si\\.  M^xlical  uad  SurgieaJ  Jimrimr, 
Vol.  XVI L  p.  332. 
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In  tlie  dorsal  rifgion  it  induces  couviikive  throt-s  of  the  trunk, 
palsy  of  the  intercostal  rauacles,  witli  short,  languid,  diaphragraatic 
respiration,  palpitiition,  and  irregular  throbbing  of  the  heart, 
hiccup,  squeamishness,  vomiting,  and  eventually  death,  partly  by 
impaired  respiration j  partly  by  fLiilure  of  the  action  of  the  heart 

In  the  lumbar  region,  palsy  of  the  lower  extremities  is  always  a 
prominent  symptom;  but  lo  this  are  added  paralytic  retention  of 
urine  at  first,  afterwards  incontinence  and  involuntary  voiding  of 
the  contents  of  the  rectum, 

^,  Tbe  transverse  diameter  of  the  chord  is  so  small,  that  in  ge- 
neral the  capillary  injeetion  and  itjs  eonsequcDces  are  not  confined 
to  one  side  only.  When  this  happens,  however,  which  is  rare,  it 
produces  heraiparaplegia,  or  palsy  of  the  lower  extremity  of  one 
side.  Though  tliis  has  been  so  frequently  observed  to  occur  on 
the  same  side  with  the  lesion  of  the  chord,  that  it  may  be  stated  as 
a  general  result,  it  is  nevertheless  requisite  to  mention,  that  to 
Portal  we  are  indebted  for  a  singular  case,  in  which  capillary  in* 
jcction  and  pul|iy  destruction  of  the  right  side  of  the  lumbar  divi- 
sion of  the  chord,  gave  rise  to  palsy  of  the  left  inferior  extremity/ 

y.  To  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  chord  tlie  same  ob- 
servations nearly  apply ;  and  it  is  rare  to  find  the  anterior  part 
diseased  without  affection  of  tlie  posterior,  and  conversely.  In- 
stances of  this,  nevertheless,  bave  been  observed ;  and  it  is  inte- 
resting to  remark,  that  the  effects  which  respectively  result  from 
lesion  of  either  singly,  tended  to  confirm  those  inferences  which 
Charles  Bell  and  Magendie  bave  drawn  regarding  the  anterior 
aud- posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  Thus  when  the  anterior 
part  of  the  chord  is  affected  without  the  posterior,  the  effect  is  loas 
of  muscular  power  more  or  less  couiplete,  while  sensation  remains. 
Conversely,  when  the  posterior  part  of  the  chord  is  injured  without 
the  anterior,  sensation  is  more  or  less  obliterated,  wliile  voluntary 
motion  is  little  affected.  Thus  in  a  case  recorded  by  Dr  Jones 
vascular  injection  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  chord  impaired 
sensation  remarkably,  but  left  motion  little  affected.f  In  like 
manner,  in  a  case  communicated  by  Royer-Collard  to  Ollivier 
(Ob&  47,  p*  334,)  pulpy  destruction  of  the  anterior  pai-t  of  the 
chord,  from  the  restiform  and  olivary  eminences,  dow^n  to  the  lum* 


i 


•  AnAtomio  Medical,  Tome  IV.  p.  I  Hi, 

+  Medical  and  Surgical  .Journal,  Vol.  XXL  p.  fit,  83. 
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bar  portion  without  afftH'tion  of  the  posterior,  caused  palsy  of  the 
trunk  aod  lower  extreuxitms  witljout  iiujiairiog  seuisalJon. 

9.  State  of  the  Bra ht  in  Fener*  A  siiigular  state  of  t lie  Lraiii  i^ 
observed  in  fever,  wlietlier  tf/phus  or. ordinary  st/nochus,  which  usu- 
ally ends  in  ij/pfms.  The  whole  of  the  couvoiuted  portion  of  the 
brain,  and  the  larnintited  portion, of  the  cereMhtm^  indeed  the  whole 
gray  matter  of  liie  organ  acquires  a  peculiar  deep  eolour,  a^  if  the 
gray  matter  had  been  tinged  of  a  reddish-brown,  or  sliglit  pink- 
colour.  The  wliite  matter  is  also  redder  than  usual,  and  presents 
when  divided  numerous  dark-red  points  effusing  semifluid  dark- 
coloured  blood.  The  white  matter  of  the  crura  of  the  brain,  of 
the  protuberance,  and  the  bulb  of  the  spinal  marrow  {mtduUa  ob- 
lon^ata),  acquires  a  peculiar  pink-colour,  totally  different  from  that 
observed  in  death  by  other  liiseases,  and  similar  only  to  the  state 
of  the  brain  in  pers*»ns  destroyed  by  acute  or  chronic  asphyxia. 
The  membranes  are  generally  loaded  with  serous  fluid,  which  is 
also  found  in  the  cerebral  substance  and  within  the  ventricle. 
Brains  in  this  state  are  not  easily  preserved.  They  are  soft,  and 
lacerable,  and  generally  undergo  decomposition  early  and  s|ieedily. 

This  state  is  manifestly  the  result  of  the  brain  being  supplied 
only  with  dark-coloured  or  non-oxygenated  blood.  With  this  its 
arteries  are  filled  during  lift*  and  after  death.  The  organ  is  indeed 
poisoned  witli  un respired  blood,  much  as  if  the  individual  had 
hreatlied  carbonic  oxide  gas.  These  appearances,  which  depend 
on  the  quabtyj  not  the  amount  of  blood,  in  the  cerebral  vessels, 
tiave  been  ascribed  to  turgescenee,  to  iniammation,  to  venous  con- 
gestion, and  everything  but  the  true  cause,  which  is  the  state  of 
the  lungs  and  blood,  already  noticed  io  Chapter  VIL  Set^tion  IL  p. 
164.  Unarterialized  blood  is  sent  to  the  brain,  and  by  poisoning  sus- 
pentls  and  annihilates  its  tunctions.  Death  is  in  such  cases  pre* 
ceded  by  stupor  and  eoma,  more  or  less  deep,  and  on  some  occasions 
by  fits  of  convulsions, 

10,  MtdakejLcephnhn,  Diminished  consistence  of  the  brain.  The 
change  above  described  in  the  consistence  of  the  brain  is  always 
accompanied  with  more  or  less  destruction  of  its  texture.  Under 
certain  circumstances,  nevertheless,  its  consistence  may  be  dimi- 
nished without  change  of  texture. 

The  natural  consistence  of  the  recent  adult  brain,  though  well 
known,  it  is  difficult  to  describe  in  exact  terms.  In  general  it  pos- 
sesses  a  degree  of  toughness  which  prevents  it  from  being  easily 
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diiriited^  unless  by  a  very  keen  instrument:  and  aJk^r  incision  mi- 
nute fragments  are  left  on  the  side^  or  e<lge  of  tbe  knife,  A  very 
thin  dice  of  white  cerebral  matter  is  sufficiently  tenacious  and  can- 
msteut  to  sustain  its  own  weight,  and  to  admit  of  considerable 
fetching  without  being  broken  or  lacerated.  If  put  into  pure 
water  it  coutinuc^s  unchanged  for  at  least  eight,  ten,  or  sometimes 
twelve  hours,  aud  without  any  portion  of  it  being  either  di^solvedi 
or  rendering  the  water  in  any  degree  turbid.  A  newly  cut  surface 
of  brain  communicatci*  to  tlie  finger  a  peculiar  clammy  or  viscid 
densatton,  in  consequence  of  which  it  moves  with  less  facility  over 
the  sUu  of  any  opposite  surface. 

These  qualities,  tbe  existence  of  which  may  be  easily  demon stratetl, 
pertain  especially  to  the  white  substance  of  the  adult  brain,  when 
death  takes  place  either  accidentally  or  by  au  acute  disease,  without 
direct  legion  of  the  organ*  The  consistence  of  the  gray  matter  of 
tbe  convoluted  surface  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  white.  The  white 
matter  of  the  twaiu-baud  (corpus  caliomim)  is  firm  and  tough  in  the 
direction  of  Its  cross  fibres,  and  may  be  pulled  to  a  eousiderable 
degree  without  giving  way.  The  cylindrical  fluted  masst^s  forming 
the  limbs  of  the  brain,  (crura,)  which  consist  chiefly  of  white  matter, 
arc  much  firmer  than  the  substance  of  tbe  striated  nucleus,  which  is 
mostly  gray;  aud  the  annular  protuberance,  which  is  chiefly  white 
matter,  is  the  firmest  and  most  tenacious  part  of  the  organ.  The  cere- 
bellum, which  consists  chiefly  of  gray  matter,  is  invariably  less  firm 
than  the  brain  ;  and  tbe  firmest  part  of  the  former  is  the  substance 
of  the  j)edunclcs  and  the  white  matter  of  the  cerebellic  hemispheres* 
Of  the  spinal  chord,  tlie  cranial  part,  especially  the  olivary  emi- 
nences, arc  the  firmest ;  and  the  consistence,  though  less  tlrnn  that 
of  the  brain,  is  tolerably  uuifonn  to  the  lumbar  region,  in  wliich  it 
undergoes  a  distinct  diminution,  and  finally  becomes  very  loose  iu 
the  caudiform  expansion. 

The  degive  of  consistence  now  attempted  to  be  defined,  varies  at 
different  periods  of  life,  and  under  different  circunistauces  of  health 
and  disease. 

In  early  life  the  substance  of  the  brain  is  very  different  in  con* 
aistence  and  tenacity.  In  tbe  fa>tus  and  at  birth  its  softne^  ap- 
proaches to  semifluidity.  Some  weeks  after  it  passes  from  a  soft 
pulpy  sul}stance  to  a  state  of  greater  firmness  aud  teuacity  ;  but  at 
the  distance  even  of  many  mouths  after  birth,  it  is  still  nurch  in- 
ferior in  these  qualities  to  tlie  brain  of  an  ludividualj  who  has  at* 
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taineil  tlio  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year  In  three  cases  of  infants 
cut  off  by  different  acute  diseases,  between  the  ages  of  20  montlis 
and  2^  years,  I  found  the  brain  soft,  compressible,  elastic,  but  not 
tough;  of  the  consistence  of  custard-pudding;  but  not  quite  so  tirni 
as  to  bear  much  handling  or  stretching  witliout  being  broken  or 
torn.  In  several  crises  of  children  dead  between  the  7tb  and  the 
11th  J  ear  of  scarlet- fever  or  measles,  the  brain  was  firmer,  and  had 
acquired  greater  tenacity,  but  was  still  considerably  softer  and  less 
tough  than  the  brains  of  adults  who  had  attained  the  !8th,  20th, 
or  22d  year*  Between  12  and  15  the  brain  in  general  acquires  a 
decided  degree  of  firmness  and  tenacity ;  for,  though  still  highly 
elastic,  it  is  much  less  compressible,  and  much  more  distensible 
without  laceration  than  before.  This  increase  of  firmness  and  te- 
nacity is  particularly  conspicuous  In  the  twainband  and  mesolobe,  in 
the  limbs,  in  the  optic  thalamus^  in  the  annular  protuberance,  and 
in  the  olivary  eminences.  It  is  impossible  to  say  w hen  the  organ 
may  be  said  to  attain  its  maximum  of  firmness.  But  after  the  22d 
year  I  have  not  been  able,  in  a  verj'  considerable  number  of  human 
brains,  to  recognize  much  variation  of  consistence  not  connected 
with  some  morbid  state,  either  of  the  system  at  large,  or  of  the  or^ 
gan  itself. 

In  extreme  old  age,  it  has  been  said  the  brain  generally  becomes 
firmer,  harder,  and  drier  than  in  the  meridian  of  life.  This,  I  be- 
lieve,  is  not  altogether  without  foundation  ;  though  it  is  doubtful 
how  far  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  uniform  change,  independent  of 
disease  or  morbid  effects.  It  is  further  exceedingly  difficult  to  de- 
fine the  time  at  which  this  change  in  the  consistence  of  the  brain 
commences  or  is  accomplished.  In  persijns  between  50  and  60,  1 
have  seen  the  brain  as  firm  as  in  others  between  70  and  80,  or 
above  that  age.  Conversely,  the  brain  is  found  sometimes  soft, 
even  in  persons  much  advanced  in  life. 

The  brain  of  the  adult  is  liable  to  lose  its  normal  consistence, 
and  bc{*ome  pretcrnaturally  soft  in  chronic  diseases  of  emaciation, 
as  dropsy,  pulmonary  consumption,  and  other  pulmonary  disorders, 
mesenteric  wasting,  marasmus,  diabetes,  and  organic  diseases  in 
general.  The  diminished  consistence  now  remarked  is  most  fre- 
quently observed  in  dropsy,  diabetes,  and  pulmonary  disorders. 

In  the  first  the  brain  is  almost  invariably  soft  and  flaccid  through- 
out It  cannot  sustain  itself,  but  falls  down  much  more  quickly 
tlian  in  the  natural  state*     It  is  not  easily  cut^  but  rather  givc^ 
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way  before  the  knife ;  and  a  portion  of  siicli  a  brain  is  easily  lace- 
rated, and  falls  down  quickly  in  water.  This  diminished  consisV 
ence.,  whicli,  though  greatest  at  the  centre,  extends  through  the 
whole  organ,  depends  partly  on  the  depomtion  of  the  proper  cere* 
bral  matter  being  interrupted,  and  partly  on  the  admixture  of  se- 
rous fluid  with  its  minute  atoms.  The  texture  or  atomic  constitu- 
tion of  the  organ  is  not  altered. 

In  diabetes  a  similar  change  takes  place,  chiefly  from  the  former 
cause. 

In  pulmonary  consumption,  whether  depending  on  chronic  bron- 
chial inflammation,  cljrontc  pleurisy^  or  on  tubercular  disorganiza- 
tion,  the  brain  is  invariably  found  softer  than  natiwab  When  the 
disease  wbicli  induces  death  has  continued  long,  this  softness  is  very 
considerable^  and  amounts  almost  to  semifluidity.  It  may  then 
constitute  a  true  cause  of  adventitious  disease.  This  state  of  the 
brain,  combined  with  a  languid  and  retarded  motion  of  the  blood 
through  the  cerebral  capillaries,  may  be  the  pathological  cause  of 
the  delirium,  which,  either  alone  or  alternating  wi\h  coma,  not  un- 
frequeotly  ]>reccdes  the  de^th  of  phthisical  pnlients.  The  cerebral 
capillaries  in  such  subjects  I  have  found  large  and  numerous.  Is 
the  density  of  the  brain  diminished  ?  Mceliel  states  that  he  found 
a  cube  of  &ix  lines  of  the  brain  of  a  man  of  24,  cut  off  by  phthisis, 
to  be  1 J  grain  ligtiter  tlinn  the  same  bulk  of  sound  brain. 

Confinement,  with  inactivity  and  low  diet,  tend  to  impair  the 
firmness  of  the  brain.  Thus  in  condemned  felons  and  others,  who 
have  been  imjirisoued  for  some  time  previous  to  death,  either  vio- 
lent or  natural^  the  brain  is  found  unusually  soft.  Dr  Monro, 
tertma,  fitrmerly  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  who  has  had  numerous  opportunities  of  examining  the 
brains  of  persons  cut  off  under  these  circumstances,  states  that  in 
criminals  in  general  he  found  the  brain  unusually  soft ;  and  in  a 
young  man  otherwise  health)',  who  was  put  to  death  for  piracy,  the 
brain  was  so  soft  tliat  it  gave  way  at  the  cor  pits  cfifiosum*  The 
softness  appears,  from  the  account  of  Dr  Monro,  to  be  greater  in- 
ternally than  externally,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  demonstrate 
the  deep-seated  parts  of  the  organ,*  In  opposition  to  this,  how- 
ever, I  must  not  ornit  to  mention  that  littre  found  the  substance 
of  the  brain,  cerebellum,  and  medvUa  vhlongata^  unusually  compact 

•  The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Brain.    By  Aleximder  Monro,  MJ>.,  Ac.  &c.  Vol.  I. 
Edinburgh,  1827,  p.  3S  and  160. 
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and  denge  in  a  felon,  who,  to  avoid  public  puni:*hinent,  killed  him- 
self by  nlaKhing  his  hend  against  the  wall  of  liis  cell.  * 

To  the  same  liead  proliably  is  to  he  referred  a  form  of  dimini^* 
ed  consistence,  without  change  of  texture,  which  is  occasionally  ob- 
served in  the  brains  of  perstms  in  whom  chronic  cncephalo-menin- 
geal  congestion  caused  mental  derangeTuent  The  brain  in  fatu- 
ous persons  appears  to  have  been  early  observed  by  Tulpius,  Ker- 
kringius,  King,  and  Scheide,  to  lie  soft  and  flaccid.  This  fact, 
which  was  repeated  by  Morgagui,  was  afterwards  verified  by  John 
Ernest  Greding  of  Waldhcim,  who,  in  1771,  in  an  elaborate  de- 
scription of  the  abnormal  cliariges  found  in  the  brains  of  epileptic 
maniacs,  states,  that  in  more  tlian  one- half  (fifty- one  cases)  the 
bridn  was  either  universally  or  very  generally,  especially  in  its 
central  parts,  unusually  soft  and  Haccid  ;  and  that  thongli  tliis  may 
not  be  a  uniform  cause  of  deranged  intellect,  it  is  a  fpequent  ac- 
companiment of  the  state  of  the  brain  on  which  this  depends.f  In 
twelve  cascB  the  vault  and  septum  were  so  soft,  that  spontaneously 
or  by  a  sliglit  tolich  they  were  reduced  to  thin  pulp. 

Among  tliirty-seven  cases  of  this  form  of  cerebral  disorder  in- 
sjiected  by  Haslam,  in  seven  the  substance  of  the  brain  was  soft, 
very  soft,  or  doughy  with  abundance  of  red  points,  the  usual 
indications  of  capillary  injection,  and  effusion  of  serous  fluid,  the 
effect  of  meningeal  injection.*  Among  the  dissections  of  Dr  Mar- 
shall, not  more  than  one  belongs  to  this  headj§  (case,  6th  p.  202,) 
This  change  depends  on  chronic  injection  of  those  capillaries  of  the 
vascular  membrane  (pm  mf^thijr)  which  are  distrihut4?d  through  the 
brain. 

11.  Sclerenkephalia,  Induration  of  the  bniin.— That  the  brain 
may  acquire  an  unnatural  degree  of  iirnmess,  and  perhaps  of  den- 
Bit},  is  well  establishetl  from  the  observations  of  Morgagni,  Meckel, 
Greding,  Haslam»  Marshall,  Serres,  Lallemand,  Lerminier,  Pinel 
Jim.,  Bouillaud  and  (iaudet.  Instead  of  the  usual  compressible 
elastic  character  which  it  presents  in  the  sound  state,  it  may  be- 

*  IiiBtf»ire  tie  TAcad.  Roviile  d«i  Sfienccs,  An.  1705, 

i*  McltuvehoIico^ManiHconim  et  Epilepticonim  in  Ptochotropheo  Waldheimenii 
dCTnorluc*rum  ftcctione*  tradil  Jotinnw*  Erneitu*  Greding.  Cent  2da,  Apud  Ludw^g 
Adveraaiiat  &c.  \'ol  ii,  partem  Sliain,  p.  633, 

X  Obeervfttions  on  MmlnesB  and  Melancholy,  &c.  By  John  Haalam,  2d  «?ditw>o, 
London,  1809,     Canes  4,  10,  18,  25,  28,  aO»  37* 

$  The  Morbid  Anatomj  nf  the  Brain^  4c.     London,  1«15. 
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come  like  coagulated  or  Iwiled  albumen,  or  may  approach  in 
consistence  to  tliat  of  the  brain  which  has  been  immersed  in  strong 
alcohol  or  dilute  acid.  From  the  facts  hitherto  collected,  this  in- 
duration appears  to  be  of  two  kinds,  according  as  it  takes  place  in 
a  shorter  or  longer  period, 

a.  According  to  the  facts  collected  by  Bouillaud,  a  general  in- 
duration of  the  brain  may  take  place  witliin  ten  or  fifteen  days  be- 
fore death,  witli  more  or  less  redness  and  injection  of  the  cerebral 
substance.  By  M.  Gaudet  this  change  is  conceived  to  be  one  of 
the  material  cau.^s  of  ataxic,  (typhoid)  fever**  '  This  is  not  very 
widely  different  from  the  view  of  Bouillaud,  who,  like  M.  Brous- 
sais,  regards  it  as  the  result  of  meningo-encoplialic  inflammation. f 

Notwitlistanding  the  authority  of  these  observers,  I  think  it 
doubtful  whether  this  change  can  be  supposed  to  take  place  in  the 
sliort  period  assigned  for  it  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  think 
that  this  cliange  fiad  pre-existed  for  some  time,  and  that  it  ter- 
minated in  a  more  acute  disorder  of  the  organ  or  its  membranes, 
which  proved  fatal  ? 

^.  The  chronic  induration  of  the  brain  has  been  long  known. 
Originally  observed  by  Littre,  Geoffroy,  Boerhaavc,  Laucisi,  and 
Santorini,  it  was  recognized  by  IMorgagni  as  a  morbid  change 
which  occasionally  caused  more  or  le^  mental  dcrangcment.J  J. 
F.  Meckel  afterwardii  undertook  to  establish  this  doctrine  more 
fully,  and  to  show  tliat  the  organ  is  harder  and  more  elastic  than 
natural.  With  this  change,  however,  he  rather  paradoxically  con- 
nects  another,  diminution  of  specific  gravity,  and  finds  that  a  cube 
of  six  lines  of  indurated  brain  is  fi'om  1^  to  2  gi^ains  lighter  than  a 
cube  of  the  same  size  of  sound  brain.  In  six  among  fifteen  cases 
given  by  this  author,  the  brain  wajs  much  firmer  than  natural ;  in 
some  as  hard  as  indurated  white  of  egg,  and  always  elastic.^ 

Tliis  result,  though  not  entirely,  is  partly  verified  by  the  re- 


*  Recherchefl  sur  rendiircisBement  generfti  ile  renceph*le.  eoiiaidei^e  comme  uno 
des  causes  materiellea  ties  fievrea  dites  ntaauques,  par  M.  Le  DcM:t4?ur  Gauciel.     Pari*» 

]a25. 

t  Obiervatioua  et  Reflexiona  sur  Tin  duration  generale  de  la  substance  du  CervdlUi 
conaider^e  comme  im  effet  de  rencephalite  gencrale  afgiie,  par  M,  BouiUaud  Ar- 
chives Oeueraics,  Tome  viij.  p.  477* 

t  Epistola  Aiiatomjco-Mcd*  nii.  4 — 18. 

§  Rechenrhcfi  Anatomico-PhyMobgiquca  mur  lea  causes  de  k  FoUe  qui  vietinent  du 
vice  des  parties  mteniea  du  corps  hiimaiiit  par  M.  MeckeL  Mem.de  IWcademie 
Rojale  de  Berlio,  Tome  vii.  p.  306,  art.  i^±     Avignon,  1768. 
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searches  of  subsequent  inquirers.  Grediiig,  whom  I  have  alreao 
mentiuned  as  having  found  the  brain  in  a  large  proportion  of  case 
softer  than  natural,  found  it  in  thirty- niqe  cases  natural  in  consis* 
tenee,  firm,  or  even  exceeding  the  natural  firmness.*  He  thinks, 
however,  that  this  difference  is  more  in  word  than  reality.  Of  the 
thirty-seven  cases  inspected  by  Haslam,  in  nine  the  brain  was  un- 
usually firm,  in  one  (24)  remarkably  so,  and  in  one  (29)  elastic-f 
In  all  the  cases  given  by  Dr  Marshall,  except  two,  again,  amount- 
ing to  fifteen,  th^  brain  was  unusually  firm  and  generally  elastic^J 

The  cause  of  ibis  change,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  effected 
arc  entirely  unknowTi.  It  is  conjectured  that  it  is  a  result  of  in- 
flammation ;  and  it  may  be  admitted  as  a  proof  of  this,  that  the 
brain  is  almost  invariably  penetrated  with  numerous  loaded  capil- 
laries, and  that  more  or  less  effusion  of  serous  fluid  is  found  be- 
neath tlie  arachnoid  membrane  and  in  the  cavities.  These,  how- 
ever, might  be  effects  of  the  induration,  or  at  least  of  the  concomi* 
tant  capillary  injection.  M»  Scrres  has  seen  cases  of  cerebral  in- 
jection and  hemorrliage  causing  apoplectic  symptoms  terminate  in 
induration  ;§  and  Lallemandj[|  Bouilhiud,1[  and  Pinel,**  have  found 
portions  of  the  brain  indurated  in  connection  with  chronic  inflam- 
mation. But  whether  this  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  result  of  capillary 
injection  or  of  some  derangement  in  the  process  of  nutrition,  it  is 
ai  present  impossible  to  determine*  It  would  be  desirable  to  as- 
certain chemically  the  exact  nature  of  the  change  which  takes  place, 
and  in  what  respect  the  indurated  cerebral  matter  differs  from  that 
of  the  normal  state.  It  is  possible  that  the  albuminous  substance 
may  be  either  changed,  or  in  greater  proportion ;  but  on  this  point 
no  accurate  observations  have  hitlicrto  been  made. 

Whatever  be  the  agent  or  means  of  this  change,  nevertheless, 
enough  is  known  to  show  that  when  it  exists,  it  is  in  general  ac- 
companied  with  an  injected  state  of  the  cerebml  capillaries,  and 


•  Adverwiria  MedicoPractica-     Liuhvig,  Tom.  ii.  p.  3tin?,  p.  533. 
t  Obsentitioiis  on  IVEadtiwM  and  ^[t lancholy,  &c,     Lond.  1 M9, 

*  The  Morbid  AnBtomy  of  the  Bmin,  &c.     Loud.  1815. 
§  Annuaire  MedicChCJdrurgicale. 

II  Eccherchefl  Antitoinico-Pathologiquesy  &c.     Lettre  2idemef  gamb  30,  31,  p.  305 

and  313. 
^  Traite  Cliniquc  et  Pliyaiobgique  dc  rEncepbalite*  Obs.  40»  p.  U)8, 
••  RcoKerchcs  d'Anatomie  et  do  Physiologie  FathologifjueM  sur  leu  Alterotiotia  de 

rEncephali?.    Bulletii»,  &c.  chez  Reftie  MeKlicftle,  Tome  vi*    Pnrisj  1021,  p.  298  and 

315. 


that  it  gives  rise  to  loss  of  raemory,  confusion  of  thought,  and  de- 
rangement of  the  mental  faculties.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  be  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  insanity,  especially  when  pormaueut,  without  lucid 
interval ;  and  if  long  continued,  it  may  cause  that  complete  obli- 
teration of  the  intellect  which  constitutes  fatuity  ;  (demefitia^)  The 
cerebral  arteries  are  generally  found  opaque,  and  affected  with 
steatoraatoufl  deposition.     ( Marshall ) 

From  slight  induration  of  a  gi^eat  part  or  the  wliole  of  the  cere- 
bral mass,  to  considerable  induration  of  particular  regions,  the 
transition  is  easy.  According  to  tlie  researches  of  M,  Pinel  the 
younger,  who  has  examined  the  siiubject  with  particular  attention, 
in  the  change  from  sound  brain  of  natural  consistence  to  that  of 
final,  compact,  and  apparently  inorganic  induration,  two  distinct 
stages  may  be  recognized- 

fl.  From  the  observations  of  MiL  Foville  and  Pincl-Graiid- 
Champ,  it  results  that  in  certain  persons  the  exterior  or  peripheral 
part  of  the  brain  is  liable  to  a  state  of  capillary  injection  or  chronic 
inflammation  ;  in  other  word^,  that  the  meningeal  and  encepbalo- 
meningeal  capillaries  may  become  the  seat  of  a  process  of  injection 
partly  chronic,  partly  intermittentj  or  variable,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  vascular  system  in  general^  and  the  operation  of  va- 
rious exciting  causes.  One  of  the  effects  of  tliis  encephalo-menin- 
geal  injection  is  to  tinge  of  a  red  colour  more  or  less  deep,  I  lie  gray 
colour  of  the  convoluted  surface  ;  and  while  the  injection  produces 
more  or  less  mental  derangement,  this  red  tint  is  connected  almost 
invariably  with  furious  and  maniacal  paroxysms*  Wlien  it  pro- 
ceeds to  fatuity,  albuminous  deposits  take  place  on  the  surface,  or 
on  the  membranes  of  the  brain  ;  and  the  gray  subetance  becomes 
very  pale,  and  softer  or  firmer  than  natural.* 

I  have  above  said  that  the  subacute  or  chronic  cerebral  inflam- 
mation which  terminates  in  pulpy  destruction  is  a  frequent  patho- 
logical cause  of  mental  derangement.  In  general  the  disease  is 
then  of  shorter  duration,  and  terminates  sooner  either  in  convales- 
cence or  in  death,  A  more  chronic  form,  however,  is  connected 
with  this  encephalo-ineiiingeal  coiigci^tion,  the  duration  of  wliieh 
may  vary  from  twelve  or  fifteen  months  to  as  many  years.  At  the 
termination  of  these  periods  the  cerebral  substance  is  conijiact,  re- 
markably white,  appears  void  of  blood-vessels  and  capillaries,  is 

•  Rechefchea  mir  les  Causes  Physique*  de  rAUenfttiou  mctitale.  Pur  M,  Pinol 
Fila,  D.  M.  P,     Joiimnl  dc  Phvsiologie,  Tom.  vi.  |>,  4  J.     A  Paris,  IB2^. 
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diminished  in  rolunie,  no  longer  falls  under  the  fingers,  but  b  torn 
with  difficulty,  and  recoils  with  elasticity  when  stretched*  It  as- 
sumes a  horny  hardness  under  the  action  of  fire  or  nitrous  acid. 
These  circumstances  «liow  that  it  contains  altered  albuuiinous  mat- 
ter. The  gray  matter  also  is  thinner  and  paler  tban  natural^  and^H 
seems  to  be  confounded  with  the  white.  ^H 

The  effects  observed  to  accompany  this  change  are  defect  and 
progressive  loss  of  memory,  inattention  to  momentary  impressions,  ^m 
apathetic  indifference  to  the  present  and  the  future,  and  slight  diffi-  ^| 
eulty  of  articulation,  followed  by  abolition  of  appetites,  desires,  and 
ideas,  increased  loss  of  speech,  palsy,  or  at  least  want  of  command 
over  the  muscles,  fatuity,  wasting,  and  death. 

That  this  change  in  the  consistence  of  the  brain  is  the  result  of 
a  slow  organic  process  succeeding  to  inflammation,  M.  Piuel  infers 
from  the  t«}mptom&  during  life,  from  the  cullatcral  effects  after 
death,  and  from  the  state  of  the  meningeal  and  cerebral  vessels 
which  IB  known  to  precede  the  change.  That  this  is  not  remote 
from  the  truth  many  circumstances  tend  to  show,  I  have  above 
mentioned  the  relation  between  hemorrhagic  injection  of  the  brain 
and  induration  as  noticed  by  M.  Serrcs  aud  Bouillaud,  A  proof 
still  more  unequivocal  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  inflammation,  both 
in  the  membranes  and  in  tlie  cerebral  substances,  is  known  to  be 
followed  by  induration  of  the  latter.  Thus  Abraham  Kaawe  Boer- 
haai  e  mentions  the  case  of  a  soldier  cut  off  by  an  epileptic  at- 
tack, iu  the  head  of  whom,  besides  firm  adhesion  of  the  dura  mater 
to  the  inner  table  and  the  piu  materj  witli  tubercular  deposition, 
the  subjacent  convoluted  gray  substance  was  hard  and  scirrhous  in 
various  places.*  The  cheese-like  induration  recorded  by  Lalle^ 
mand  in  the  thirtieth  case  of  his  second  letter  is  adduced  elsewhere. 
Here,  however,  I  may  mention,  that  in  a  man  of  55,  in  whom  fixed 
pain  of  tlie  forehead,  slight  pilsy  of  the  face,  and  confitsion  of  me- 
mory were  soon  followed  by  death,  he  found  the  membranes  firmly 
matted  together  for  the  extent  of  a  thirty  sous  piece  at  the  outerf 
end  of  the  left  hemisphere,  and  the  subjacent  cerebral  matter,  also 
adhering  to  the  membranes,  hardened  to  scirrhous  or  cartilaginous 
firmness. 

Lastly^  M  Bouillaud  records  a  ease,  in  which  a  man  of  68,  who, 

•  CommenLuij  *le  Rcbua  in  Scientm  Nalurnli,  VciL  i.  Para  i.  p.  254, 
^  RechffcheH  AfiHtomicu-Puthulojjiijuw  hur  rCrtcephale  ct  cea  depcB(ltinc«S  pw 
P.  LallemAnd.    PmiBt  1&20,  p.  SI  3. 
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aHer  cerebral  disease,  regarded  as  chronic  softening,  laboured  un- 
der impaired  memory,  headach,  and  difficulty  of  expressing  ideas^ 
terminating  in  muscular  weakness,  and  fatal  eonvukions.  In  this, 
with  injection  of  the  cerebral  substance,  was  induration  passing  from 
the  striated  body  of  the  left  hemisphere  through  the  nucleus,  at  the 
upper  region  of  which  it  formed  a  cavity  with  hard  yellow  walla, 
and  a  similar  hardened  portion  in  the  posterior  lobe** 

The  disease  is  not  very  frequent  in  this  country.  One  very 
weil  marked  case,  however,  came  within  the  sphere  of  my  obaerva- 
tiouj  and  was  inspected  by  me  after  death.  The  fallowing  wag  the 
state  of  the  brain,  A  considerable  portion  of  the  outer  part  of  the 
left  hemisphere  was  unusually  tirm  and  hard,  not  dissimilar  to 
cheese.  The  space  so  changed  was  a  sort  of  cresccntic  segment  of 
the  hemisphere,  being  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  or  one  inch 
broad  in  its  middle,  which  corresponded  with  the  middle  of  the 
hemisphere,  and  tiipcring  away  to  a  narrow  line  or  point  before 
and  behind.  The  induration  ascended  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
hemisphere  to  within  one  inch  of  the  mesial  plane  and  mesial  fis- 
sure, and  below  it  approached  close  on  the  hippocampus  major^ 
part  of  which  was  involved  in  the  induration.  The  indurated  seg- 
ment thus  formed,  was  bounded,  as  it  were^  between  the  segments 
of  two  spheres  of  unequal  diameter,  the  externa!  one  being  the  small- 
est or  of  greatest  curvature.  The  portion  when  divided  cut  firm,  and 
did  not  fall  down  or  dissolve  on  exposure  to  air.  The  pia  mater 
adhered  to  it  nujst  firmly,  and  seemed  to  be  thickened  over  the  in- 
durated  portion*  The  convolutions  were  flattened  and  depressed, 
and  presented  in  this  respect  an  obvious  difference  from  those  of 
the  opposite  hemisphere.  At  the  internal  margin  of  the  indurated 
portion  was  a  band  or  zone  of  cerebral  substance  distinctly  soften- 
ed, while  within  that  again  the  rest  of  the  brain  presented  its 
natural  consistence.  The  indurated  portion,  Ixitli  gray  and  white, 
presented,  I  thought,  very  few  small  vessels,  but  a  few  large  ones 
dispersed  through  the  mass. 

Serous  fluid,  to  a  small  extent,  was  effused  into  the  subarach-. 
noid  tissue,  mostly  at  the  apex  and  base  of  the  organ,  and  also 
within  the  ventricles. 

To  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  this  is  the  only  case  of  indura- 
tion of  the  brain,  in  which  that  lesion  was  associated  with  softening 

•  Tmite  Clitjifjue  ct  Phrsiologique  de  I'EnceplmHte,  Obierv.  xl  p.  200. 
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inside.  The  latter  I  ascribe  to  a  secamlary  orgasm  or  vasculai'  ac- 
tio6  causer!  by  the  presence  of  the  indurated  portion,  nearly  as  the 
presence  of  tiimoura  is  occasionally  observed  to  induce  softening. 

In  this  case  the  individual,  a  young  man  about  30,  liad  long 
laboured  under  bad  health,  latterly  with  epileptic  fits  of  frequent 
recurrence.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  alive,  he  was  dragging  his  legs 
in  a  semiparalyttc  niannerj  had  an  expression  approaching  to  ta- 
tuoua,  did  not  readily  comprehend  what  was  said  to  him,  and  looked 
thin,  pale,  and  haggard  and  stupid.  He  had  consulted  or  been 
under  the  care  of  different  physicians,  all  of  whom  differed  more 
or  less  in  opinion  as  to  the  exact  cause  of  his  symptoms.  Between 
three  or  four  weeks  after  I  saw  him,  he  fell  into  a  stupid  and  co* 
matose  state  and  died. 

From  these  and  similar  facts,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of 
the  tendency  of  the  process  of  inflammation  to  indurate  the  brain 
under  certain  circumstances.  The  difficulty  consists  in  asccrtaio* 
ing  what  are  the  conditions  under  which  a  process  usually  tenni- 
nating  in  softening  should  give  rise  to  an  opposite  change*  It  is 
probably  premature  to  attempt  any  explanation  of  a  process* so 
contradictory  in  appearance.  I  shall  merely  say,  that  induration 
0eemB  in  general  to  be  occasioned  by  the  encephalic  capillaries 
having  their  nutritive  action  so  much  injured  hy  the  inflammatory 
process,  that  they  cease  to  deposit  healthy  cerebral  substance. 

The  induration  now  described  commences  generally  in  the  base 
of  the  bi^ain  hy  the  hippocamptfji  ?tuiJory{€ornu  ammonis^)  and  these 
extends  to  the  neiglibouring  parts.  If  confined  to  the  brain  only, 
it  causes,  according  to  M.  Pinel,  mere  fatuity,  (dementia,^)  with 
more  or  less  palsy.  But  if  it  affect  the  annular  protuberance,  the 
lirahs,  or  the  olivary  bodies,  or  the  chord  itself,  epilepsy,  general 
palsy,  and  death  by  marasmus,  are  the  usual  consequences, 

A,  The  change  which  produces  fatuity  is  the  early  stage  of  a ' 
raore  serious  lesion  of  the  cerebral  substance,  atrophic  hardening, 
[sclercnkenphalia^)  an  extreme  state  of  hiduration  found  in  the 
brains  of  idiots.  From  that  already  described,  it  differs  chiefly  in 
degi'ee.  A  |)ortion  of  brain  so  changed  becomes  a  compact  inor- 
ganic looking  mass,  resembling  in  colour ^  consistence,  and  density^ 
indurated  egg  or  even  cheese.  The  cerebral  substance  is  depre^ed, 
shrunk,  and  condensed,  and  seems  utterly  void  of  vessels  or  ca- 
pillaries. When  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire,  instead  of  swelling 
up  without  odour,  and  leaving  a  brownish  light  residue,  it  assumes 
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a  horny  hardness,  emits  a  strong  heavy  smell,  and  leaves  a  com- 
pact shining  blackish  residue.  This  hardening  affects  the  white 
matter  more  than  the  gray,  in  which  M.  Pinel  has  not  yet  recog- 
nized it.* 

This  change  is  connected  with  idiocy  either  congenital  or  ob- 
served soon  after  birth,  in  some  instances  with  fatuous  stupidity  and 
palby.  In  one  of  the  cases,  however,  the  individual  appears  to  !mve 
possessed  faculties  of  the  ordinary  degree  of  intelligence,  till  the 
age  of  49,  after  which  repeated  attacks  of  palsy  tenuiDated  in  calm 
hut  complete  fatuity,  {danentku) 

That  tlie  spinal  chord  is  liable  to  the  same  change  in  consistence 
is  proved  by  the  case  of  Count  de  Ijordat,  (Med*  Obs,  and  Inq. 
Vol.  IIL  p.  270,)  and  that  of  M.  de  Causan,  recorded  by  Porta!, 
in  wliicii  the  cervical  portion  was  so  hard  as  to  resemble  cartilage, 
and  the  membranes  were  red  and  injected.  This  change  gave  rise 
to  palsy,  proceeding  from  tlie  fingers  up  the  arms  of  the  right  side, 
and  from  tlie  feet,  till  the  legs  lost  power,  and  the  whole  side  be* 
came  atrophied,  and  eventually  the  same  phenomena  in  the  left 
side.     Similar  examples  are  given  by  Bergamascbi*! 

12.  Hypf^Hrophff  of  the  Bruin.  {JfyperlrophifL)  Though  among 
the  writings  of  authors  on  morbid  anatomy  slight  notices  are  found 
of  the  lesion  characterized  as  liy  per  trophy  of  the  hrain,  and  it  was 
mentioned  by  Bouillaud,  as  a  peculiar  lesion,  it  was  not  made  the 
subject  of  special  observation,  until  M.  Dance}  and  M,  M.  Laennec,! 
cousin  of  \L  IL  T.  Laennee,  aud  M,  Scoutleten  in  1828,||  all  within 
a  short  pcrioJ,  gave  examples  of  it  And  iu  1835,  Dr  Sims  com- 
municated to  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  London  a  memoir, 
containing  much  information  on  the  characters  and  nature  of  hyper- 
trophy and  atrophy  of  the  brain.  From  the  facts  given  by  these 
authors,  it  results,  that  the  brain  is  liable  t€  imdergo  a  morbid 


•  Rfcherchea  de  rAnatoinie  PathoK  »kir  rEndurciaaetiieDl,  &ic,  par  M.  Pint!  Fila. 
Joiim,  do  FliysioL  Touic  iL  p.  1^1. 

t  SuUtt  Alklitide  Stenica,  ^c.     Paviii,  IR^O.     2iU  -Ith,  «ih. 

J  ObiervatifmH  pour  sc»i-\ir  k  rHiBtoirc  de  ri[y|jertr<>plue  du  CtrvciiiL  Par  M* 
Dunce,  Brwjtiiet,  lleptrUiire  (Sen^ral  d'Anatomic  et  do  Physiologic  Patli(jlogit|ue, 
Tomu  V.  p.  197.     Paris,  HS'itt,     (Four  cases  in  adutt»  of  '26^  '2J,  and  M  veare  of  tg©.) 

I  Observations  »ur  rUypertrophie  du  Cervaiu.  Par  Meriadee  Laennee,  M.  D 
Revue  Medicule,  Deccmbrc  [il'2il  (Five  cases,  n  woman  of  32,  a  woman  of  2*2,  a  giil 
(if  13  ;  and  two  men  of  43  and  44,  both  whittylcad  luiiuufiicturtrra.) 

II  Obflenatioo  sur  uno  Hy]Jertrophie  du  Cerveau,  Put  M.  Scoutk^ton,  AI.  I*,  Ar- 
chives QeiiemLes  de  Medeciue,  Toiuc  VIII.  p,  31.     (Cjiae  of  ii  boy  agetj  54  yeawi.) 
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increase  in  nutritjoo,  (Jistinguii^lied  by  flattening  and  approximatu 
of  the  convolutions,  iiarmwing  and  diminution  of  the  dimensions^ 
tbe  ventricles,  universal  firmness  and  whitenese  of  its  gray  all 
white  substance,  remarkable  dryness  of  its  parenchymatous  raattej 
and  of  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  membrane  ;  while  the  texture  ^ 
the  organ  appears  not  to  he  sensibly  changed;  2d,  that  this  hyixsi 
trophy  is  constantly  observed  over  the  whole  encephalic  mass,  &l 
eluding  the  cerebtUum ;  and,  3f^,  that,  instead  of  increasing  tt 
energy  of  the  cerebral  action,  it  tends,  on  the  contrary,  to  diminid 
pervert,  and  suspend  that  action,  by  reason  of  the  compre^ion  whi< 
it  necessarily  establishes  within  the  erauiunu 

The  leading  anatomical  and  physical  characters  of  hypertroph 
therefore,  arc  tlje  following.  Increase  in  the  volume  of  the  hrai 
suchj^that  its  internal  Bubstancc  presses  forcibly  the  convolutioi 
against  the  inner  surface  of  the  skuU  and  against  each  other,  ai 
thereby  flattens  and  depresses  these  bodies,  and  causes  them  to  a 
proximate;  whde  the  sanje  internal  substance,  by  pressing  the  vej 
tricles,  diminishea  their  cavity.  Increase  in  weight  and  density,  whh 
is  said  to  have  been  ascertained  in  all  the  Ciises,  tlie  specitic  gravi] 
being  increased.  The  substance  of  the  brain  is  also  tirm,  as  mui 
as  boiled  white  of  egg,  pale,  and  void  of  blood-vessels,  while  it 
unusually  dry.  From  all  these  cireumstimces,  it  results  that  tl 
lesion  consists  in  the  deposition  or  addition  of  new  mtittcr  in  the  i 
terstitial  tissue  of  the  brain  ;  in  short,  a  great  increase  in  nutriti^ 
The  effects  and  symptoms  of  this  lesion,  though  always  presei 
are  not-I  uniform.  It  is  usually  preceded  or  attended  by  inteu 
headachs, '^subject  to  aggravation  \  an  obtuse  or  weakened  state] 
the  intellectual  tacultiesj  perversion  of  these  faculties,  and  fita^ 
giddiness  accompanied  witli  stupor.  Afterwards  accessions  of  cfl 
vulsion  repeatedly  take  place,  or  all  at  once  the  patient  suflFep 
general  loss  of  sensation  and  motion.  The  pulse  is  slow ;  the  te! 
perature  of  the  skin  naturaL  Lastly,  the  patient  is  unexpectec 
cut  oft*  in  the  course  of  an  epileptiform  accession. 

T!ie  circurastanees,  under  which  this  disease  is  developed,  are  i 
well  ascertained.  According  to  M.  Dance,  it  appears  to  take  pli 
very  slowly  under  the  influence  of  very  obscure  causes.  M.  ] 
Laennec,  again,  thinks  that  it  is  developed  much  more  rapidly  th 
any  other  hypertrophy ;  and  in  this  respect  lie  allows  that  it  rese 
hies  the  lesions  of  inflammatory  character.  All  the  cases  given 
XL  Dance  tmik  place  in  adults.     One  case  given  by  Laennec  v 
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in  a  yoting  girl  of  thirteen.  The  caso  girai  by  ScmHtotrD  toak 
pkoe  in  a  child  of  five  and  a*balf,  with  a  head  so  hrgB  and  heavvt 
that  whenever  the  child  attempted  to  run,  he  fell  fbrvanl  from  4he 
great  weight  of  the  head.  Three  of  tlie  cases  given  by  Laennec  took 
place  in  persons  employed  in  white-lead  manufactories,  and  liahle  to 
lead  colic ;  and  of  the  four  cases  given  by  M.  Dance,  two  occurred 
in  house-painters.  The  disease  had  not  then  been  observed  in  per- 
sons above  50.  In  most  of  the  cases,  the  jiatients  were  between  20 
and  30 ;  in  two  cases  among  fourteen,  the  individuals  were  37  and 
39  years  of  age ;  and  in  two  men  43  and  44  years  of  age. 

Andral  thinks  that  the  lesion  takes  place,  as  it  were,  in  two 
stages  or  periods ;  that  in  the  first  the  disease  appears  like  a  chro- 
nic affection,  with  headachy  hebetude  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
and  similar  phenomena ;  and  that  in  the  second,  which  is  attended 

ith  epileptiform  convulsions^  it  presents  all  the  characters  of  an 

ute  and  speedily  fatal  lesion.* 

Dr  Sims  give^  the  details  of  fifteen  cases,  which  tend  partly  to 
confirm,  i>artly  to  modify  the  results  now  stated.  Among  these  fif- 
teen cases,  in  the  first  place,  the  ages  of  the  subjects  were  as  follow. 
One  at  1 1  months ;  one  at  3  years ;  two  at  10  years  i  one  at  IG  ;  one 
at  22 ;  one  at  24 ;  two  at  29  ;  two  at  40  ;  one  at  48 ;  two  at  60 ;  and 
one  at  70.  Of  none  of  the  cases  is  the  occupation  stated,  all  hav- 
ing been  occupants  of  the  St  Mary-lc-bounc  Charity  Workhouse. 
Eleven  were  females  and  four  males.  Though  in  most  of  the  caaea 
portions  of  the  brain  were  unusually  firm  and  consistent,  Ur  Sims 
extends  the  term  hypertrophy  to  cases  also,  in  which  the  brain  is 
unusually  large,  without  increasetl  consistence.  Dr  Sims  further 
recognizes  two  forms  of  hypertrophy ;  one  a  state  of  mere  enlarge* 
ment  or  addition  of  particles,  withtvut  appreciable  diHeronce  from 
the  ordinary  state  of  the  organ,  congenital  or  connected  with  rickefci, 
and  early  evincing  its  presence ;  the  other  connectetl  with  increased 
weight  of  the  brain,  thciluttcning  of  the  convolutions,  the  white  and 
albuminous  appearance,  and  the  bloodless  state  of  the  organ.  It  is 
chiefly  the  latter  form  of  tlie  disease  which  corresponds  with  that 
^  described  by  Dance,  Laennec,  and  AndraL     He  condrms  the  con- 

^^P  *  Cliniquc  Medicale.    Pur  G.  Andmi,  ^r.  D.,  qu  Choix  d^Obaervattonfl^  &c.    Livtu 

premier  i  4trienie  onlre  ;  3ieme  edit  1834.  Parti.  (Three  caiM  ;  a  firnmJc  of  27,  a  man 
^^  of  29,  and  a  man  of  39.) 

^^m  Caae  of  !?ypcrtropby  of  tlie  Bmiii,  vvith  Spinitaneomi  niMrui'tion  of  tho  iriimeml 

^V  Artery,  &c.     Hy  Dr  Christbon.      Ediii.  Med,  and  5iirgiciil  Jounml,  Vol  X  UL  p.  257, 

f  (A  female  aged  37,  Edin.  1B3),)  publiahed  Um, 
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clusioB  of  tbesc  authors  that  the  change  affects,  so  far  as  is  hitherto 
known,  the  hraiii  alone,  and  ntj|  the  cerebellum  ;  but  he  nnxlifies 
their  inference,  that  it  aftects  the  whole  organ.  Though  this  does 
take  place,  yet  hypertropljy  may  be  partial,  affecting  only  one  he- 
misphere, one  lobe,  one  corpus  slnaium^  or  one  optic  thalamus.  He 
tirids,  lastly,  that  the  brain  may  be,  in  certain  circumstances,  un- 
usually large,  yet  not  amouoting  to  hypertrophy,  in  persons  dying 
of  various  diseases ;  lor  instance,  extensive  pneumonia  and  other 
diseases  of  the  lungs  and  heart ;  and  then  the  brain  is  generally 
very  much  loaded  with  blood.* 

From  this  account  it  appears  that  cerebral  hypertrophy  differs 
little,  if  at  all,  from  what  is  above  described  as  induration  of  the 
brain, 

1 3 .  Atrophj  of  the  Bra  in .  ( Cerebrum  Eb  riosorum  ;  Cerebrum  Biba- 
cium, )  The  Spirit-dr  inheres  Bra  in.  T  he  terra  at  rophy  is  employed  in 
two  senses,  something  different  In  one  sense,  it  is  employed  to  in- 
dicate diminution  in  the  size  of  the  brain,  and  especially  of  its  convo- 
luted surface.  The  convolutions  are  shrunk,  smalb  narrow,  and  occa- 
sionally soft;  tlie  sulci  are  large  and  open;  and  the  brain  recedes  from 
the  interior  of  the  skull;  while  the  subarachnoid  tissue  is  very  much 
loaded  with  serous  Huid,  which  bis  the  appearance  of  a  jelly  invest- 
ing the  whole  brain.  This  is  observed,  not  only  along  tlie  superior 
and  lateral  regions  of  the  hemispheres,  but  all  over  and  at  the  base 
of  the  brain.  This  shrinking  of  the  brain  and  the  supplying  of  the 
place  by  fluid,  may  amount  to  the  thickness  of  about  one  crown- 
piece,  or  even  two  crown-pieces,  all  over ;  and  in  some  extreme 
cases  the  shrinking  and  tlie  filling  with  serous  fluid  in  the  sub- 
arachnoid tissue  amounts  to  the  extent  of  lialf  an  inch  in  thickness. 

The  brain  is,  at  the  same  time,  very  soft  and  watery ;  large 
*|uantities  of  fluid  escaping  both  from  the  convolutions,  when  the 
membranes  are  cut,  and  from  the  white  substance  of  the  hemi- 
spheres. The  ventricles  also  are  enlarged  and  capacious,  and  al- 
most constantly  contain  serou«s  fluid  in  considerable  f|uantity.  ifuch 
also  is  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  brain,  and  escapes  from  the 
cavity  of  the  spinal  chord. 

This  is  general  atrophy  of  the  brain,  or  atropliy  of  the  convolu- 
tions ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  depend  on  wasting  and  actual  loss  of 
the  cerebral  substance,  both  white  and  gray,  while  the  place  of  the 
lost  matter  is  supplied  by  stTous  tluid. 

Oy  Jobn  Sims,  M,  U.    Medico-Chi- 
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This  is  one  raode  of  accounting  for  this  sort  of  atrophy ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  to  many  csamplos  of  the  disease  it  correctly  appHmi, 
It  may  be  quite  true,  for  instaoce,  of  the  atrophy  taking  place  in 
old  age  and  in  various  enieehling  diseast^s,  in  which  all  the  organs 
suffer  more  or  le^  wa^te  and  loss  of  sub-stance  from  imperfect  nu- 
trition ;  and  in  general  steatomatoius  and  osteosteatomatous  disease 
of  tho  arteries  of  the  brain.  This  form  of  atrophy  is  nevertheless  so 
frequent  in  persons  who  are  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  spirituous 
lifjuors,  to  whisky*drinkers,  gin-driokers,  and  bran dy -drinkers j  and 
is  m  common  in  those  who  have  cither  had  delirium  tremens^  or  who, 
^  after  a  long  course  of  moderate  but  steady  drinking,  liave  died  either 
of  tbat  or  some  similar  affection,  that  the  shrunk  convolutions  and 
watery  state  may  be  regarded  m  characteristic  of  the  drunkard's 
brain.  I  do  not  say  tlmt  atrophy  of  the  brain  dues  not  take  place 
in  the  temperate.  But  it  is  so  constantly  oljserved  ua  connection 
with  the  babit  of  incessant  drinking,  that  it  may,  in  a  large  pro- 
portion uf  cases,  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  tbat  habit- 
Local  ibruis  of  atrophy  are  also  observed.  Thus  portions  of  the 
convoluted  surface  may  be  depressed,  and  yellowish  and  covered 
with  Huid  within  the  membranes.  These  are  the  remains  of  some 
former  congestion  of  the  part  The  surface  or  substance  of  one 
carpus  striatum  may  be  depressed  and,  as  it  were,  abraded ;  or  tlie 
Binrface  of  one  optic  thalamus  may  be  less  developed  than  that  of 
the  opposite  side.  These  are  mostly  the  effects  of  some  previous 
attack  of  capillary  congestion,  soraetiuies  with  effusion  of  a  little 
blood,  or  an  attack  of  softeuiug  which  had  stopped  spontaneously. 
This  local  form  of  atrophy  has  been  examined  by  Ur  Sims ;  and 
it  seems  quite  certain,  that  the^e  local  losses  of  substance  were  the 
eflect^s  of  previous  attacks  of  disease.  Among  four  eases  fully  de- 
tailed, and  eleven  cases  noticed  by  this  author,  nine  took  place  in 
persons  above  70  years  of  age,  and  in  whom  they  were  associated 
with,  or  preceded  by,  attacks  of  cerebral  disease  of  different  kinds  ; 
and  two  were  observed  in  persons  al>ove  60,  both  with  marks  of 
diseased  brrnn.  In  the  other  four  also,  though  young  persons,  very 
considerable  morbid  changes  of  different  kinds  had  taken  place  in 
the  brain  and  its  membranes/ 

Lastly,  the  term  atrophy  has  been  employed  by  Cruveilhier  to 
designate  that  extensive  deficiency  of  portions  of  the  brain  which 

*  On  Hypertruphy  and  Atroiiby  of  the  Bmin.   By  John  Sinuk    Medko-Chinufgicftl 
TranmctionM,  Lundon,  VoL  XIX.  p.  Mi.     Loinkm,  1835. 
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takes  place  m  the  fetus,  in  coni?equeoce  of  diseasetl  action  during 
intra-uteriiic  life,  Tliis  is  altogether  different  frotii  the  sense  in 
which^the  term,  as  above  explained,  has  been  employed ;  for  the 
atrophy  in  the  eases  licre  considered  is  not  congenital,  but  acquired 
in  the  progress  of  lite.  The  atropliy  of  Crnveilhier^  on  the  other 
hand,  is  congenital,  and  is  the  most  common  cause  of  idiocy.  As 
such  it  is  considered  under  the  head  of  Anencephalous  Malforma- 
tion or  Deficient  Brain,  (Enhephaklietjms,) 

14,  Organic  chmiges^  morbid  growths,  or  tumours.— Oi  these  va- 
rious forms  have  been  observed  by  dilFerent  authors*  But  they 
have  not  in  all  instances  distinguished  accura,te!y  between  tumours 
originating  in  the  cerebral  substance,  and  those  which,  originating 
in  the  membranes,  affect  the  substance  of  the  organ  secondarily. 
As  this  distinction  must  be  observed,  at  least  in  palbologleal  ana- 
tomy, I  shall  not  be  liabk^  to  the  cltarge  of  futile  innovation,  if  I 
attempt  to  trace  the  ilistniction  in  the  following  sketch. 

The  different  forms  of  tumour  occurring  in  the  brain  may  be 
referred  to  the  following  lieads:  £*,  the  simple  cerebral  tumour;  &^ 
the  adenoid  or  fleshy  tumour ;  y,  strumous  tumours,  compreliend- 
ing  tubercles  and  tutjerenlar  deposits ;  Oj  the  gelatiniform  tumour, 
(colhmal)  f,  the  adipose,  hirdaceous,  or  wax- like  degeneration,  {ce^ 
roma ;)  ^,  the  cholesterine  tumour,  {margarmdt'^ ;)  ?3,  the  arrtilagi- 
nous  tumour,  (chondroma  ;)  tf,  calcareous  or  bony  deposits;  *,  en- 
cysted tumours,  including  cr,  the  hydatid-cyst  or  vesicular  tumour, 
d,  the  blood  cyst,  (hiEnmtoma,)  c,  the  fungoid  tumour,  and  J,  the 
melanotic  cyst* 

a.  Simple  cerebral  tumour,  (  Sdcronm*)  Of  considerable  indura- 
tion of  particular  regions  of  the  brain,  I  have  already  spoken. 
When  the  indurated  portion  is  definite  in  limits,  and  the  rest  of 
the  organ  preserves  its  osujil  chantctersj  these  indurated  portions 
have  been  vaguely  described  under  the  general  name  of  tumours. 
It  is  more  correct,  however,  to  regard  them  as  portions  of  brain 
indurated  to  an  unusuiil  degree,  and  perhaps  changed  in  intimate 
structure.  As  the  simplest  form  of  tumour  incident  to  the  brain, 
this  claims  the  first  place. 

Of  this  change  tlie  most  autlientic  examples  have  been  recorded 
by  Platerus,  Meckel,  Roederer,  Perotti,  and  ( I  reding.  From  the 
descriptions  given  by  these  authors,  part  of  the  cerebral  substance 
appears  to  acquire  unusual  firmness,  anti  to  become  somewhat  like 
coagulated  albumen.  It  is  not  much  changed  in  colour,  unless  in 
losing  some  of  its  whiteness,  and  assuming  a  pale  yellow  or  orange- 
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gray  tint  The  surrounding  cereljral  substance  is  alingst  invari- 
ably softened.  Water  is  effused  into  the  ventricles;  and  if  the  in- 
durated mass  is  seated  near  tbe  convoluted  surface,  the  membranes 
becorae  opaque  and  thick,  and  morbidly  adherent. 

The  follow iog  references  to  the  ciUBCs  will  communicate  some  idea 
of  the  nature  of  this  change. 

Felix  Plat<^nifi,  lib,  L  p.  108. — In  the  fore  part  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  a  man  of 
24,  who  bad  headiich<i  aomorodis  and  mental  imhe<?]iit\\  a  globular  tuincmr  like  a  gland, 
as  large  as  a  hect'H  egg,  but  irre^^lar,  and  b'kc  a  pine  cone  ;  its  interior  &uli»tance  white, 
firm,  and  umiforni,  like  boiled  ogg^  hut  huxder,  inclosed  in  a  ^rm  vaacuLu  memhrane^ 
Weight  14  02, 

Duonaventura  Perotti  in  Raccolta  dTlpnscoli  Scientifici  e  Fisiologici  in  Veneda, 
Tom.  xlvii,  p.  339.  1751. — A  woman  of  25,  who  had  headnch  for  aeveml  yeara,  died 
lethargic.  The  convoluted  gray  matter  of  the  left  hemittphere  was  destroyed.  In  the 
right  hemisphere^  though  externally  sounds  a  hard  body  as  targe  aa  a  not  penetrated 
from  the  gray  to  the  white  interior  Hubatance, — Commcntar.  de  Eehua  in  Scientia  Na- 
tural! et  Medicina  obaentatis,  VoL  iii. 

Meckel,  Memoires  de  I'Academie  Hoyale  de  Berlin,  I7t>l.  Tom,  vii, — In  a  nian  of 
50»  right  hemisphere  externally  harder,  more  reabting  and  more  clastic  than  natural 
Left  hemisphere  Wfore  the  same  ;  poirterior  lobe  aoft  ;  upper  posterior  part  of  left  he- 
misphere firm  ;  pia  nwir^r  opaque  and  tliickened;  arachnoid  adhering  to  duru  maU^ ^ 
substance  of  the  hemisphere  posterior  to  corinis  ^striatum  soft,  diffluent,  and  moiat  with 
fetid  serum.  In  the  i>osterior  part  of  the  left  hemisphere^  l>ehind  the  erj/of,  a  hard 
body,  the  «ie  of  three  nut&,  conmsting  of  three  sphericid  protuberantea,  aggregated  to- 
gether, weighing  2  oz.  aiid  2  drs. ;  surrounding  suhstance  soft  and  pulpy. 

In  a  child  of  4,  the  white  matter  of  tbe  poalerior  lobe  of  the  left  hewiUpbere  a  aeir- 
thus  (haidcned  ma^)  the  siJKe  of  a  nut  ^  surrounding  part  rascular  and  mjecteiL 

Rocderer,  J.  G.  Programroa  de  Cerebri  Scirrho,  Goetting^  1762.  This  after  aome 
•earch  I  have  not  been  Able  to  see. 

Vincenido  Galli  negli  atti  deir  Academia  delU  Scienri  di  Siena  detta  Fisico-critici, 
Tom.  ii, — A  man  of  40,  who  had  laboured  under  severe  cephalalgia,  lA'hich  was  relieved 
by  veneBectioKi  but  afterwards  recurred  with  giddiness  and  delirium,  terminating  in 
death.  Inflammation  of  the  membrane*  i  effused  serum  ia  the  cavities  ;  in  the  right 
ycntricle,  stretching  from  the  optic  thalamus  to  the  twyiM  Mriatumj  a  tumour  as  large 
as  a  benSj  egg,  mth  irregular  surface,  and  external  substance  dense,  firm,  and  ash- 
coloured . 

M,  Marcot,  chcz  Memoires  de  la  Sf>cicte  de  Montpellier,  Tom.  i.  p.  334.  Lyon, 
I7g0, — A  man  of  47,  attacked  with  giddiness,  hcadach,  impaired  Yision,  palsy  of  right 
tide,  followed  by  paniplcj^ia,  convulsions,  lethargy,,  and  apoplectic  death.  The  poste- 
rior part  of  the  brain  corresponding  to  the  tentorium,  to  tlie  branches  and  limb«  of  the 
▼ault  ( fornix )y  was  scirrhous  and  almost  cartllagtiioua,  reijuiring  to  be  divided  by  good 
tdwors,  and  grating  agnmst  the  cutting  instrument 

F.  Lallemand,  Recberchcs  Anatomico-Pathologiques.  Paris*  1820.  Lettre  2xieme, 
No.  30.  1820.— A  girl  of  14,  with  right  hemiplegj',  followed  after  four  months  by 
pamplegy,  insenaibility  of  the  skin,  palay  of  the  sphincter*,  and  paralytic  dyspncEa  ad- 
vancing piogreasively  to  fatiil  ii^j>hv3ti«.  The  white  matter  of  the  left  hemisphere, 
immediately  above  the  lateral  ventricle,  for  the  space  of  1^  inch  long»  1  inch  broatl, 
and  2  or  3  bnefi  thick,  converted  into  a  hard  substanee  like  Gruyera  oh«eie^  and  re* 
sisting  the  knife. 

Dr  Abercrombie,  Hesoarcbea,  &c.  p.  431.     Note*.— In  a  child  of  4,  unable  to  walk, 
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with  imperfect  artieulAtion,  deficient  inlelligence,  difficult  deglutition  antl  respiraticm, 
and  fi^equent  ccmviilaion«|  tcrmiiuiting  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months  in  death,  the  oli- 
vary bodies,  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum,  irad  mammillary  eminence,  wore  in  a  state  of 
cftTtilaginouH  hiirdness. 

M.  AndraJ  Fits,  Journiil  de  Phrsiologie,  Tome  il,  p .  1 1 L  1 82*2. — In  a  girl  of  about 
30  monthei,  with  alternate  motion  of  theliead  to  the  right  and  left,  teirminating  in  filial 
coma,  mtkaut  conruMon  or  paLH)%  several  of  the  convolutions  nf  both  hemlsphefe*  luul 
become  extn^mely  hivrd+  and  aaaumed  the  colour  of  ivorj-.  When  preyed  between 
the  fingers  thej  rcsiBted  like  fibpo-curtilage  ;  when  dmwn,  they  recoiled.  Similar  in- 
durations were  found  in  the  substance  of  the  hemispheres  to  their  bfiae,  TJie  right 
hcmispfaere  of  the  cerebeUum  contained  a  round  ey»t  with  fflnooth  wall%  of  the  capa- 
city of  a  nut,  contftining  minute»  hard,  irregular  shaped  concretions,  of  strong  coiifiis- 
tence,  and  mmilar  to  the  Bpiculic  of  a  hractured  bone, 

M.  J,  Bouillnud,  Trait^  de  rEncephallle.  Paris,  !fl25.  P,  16L  Obs.  33.— A  man 
of  57,  with  impaired  speech,  after  a  cerebral  disorder  ;  in  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  lefl 
hemi^phepe  an  albuminous  mass,  the  sJee  of  an  egg,  sprinkled  with  dropa  of  blood,  and 
drops  of  purulent  fluid. 

Ibid^  Observat  M,  p.  188, — A  man  of  57,  with  right  hemiplegy,  intelleclual  imbe- 
cility, and  in  voluntary  repetition  of  the  lost  words  ftpoken  to  him,  after  an  ajioplectie 
attack,  t-erminating  in  complete  fatuity  and  death,  mth  injection  of  the  membrane* 
l^d  cerebral  substance,  in  the  anterior  third  of  the  left  hemisphere  wva  found  an  in- 
durated nut»  the  size  of  an  egg,  surrounded  by  bloody  clot'*  and  distinct  injection.  A 
longitudinal  section  presented  yellowish  coloiunng  and  red-hromi  pciint*,  depending  on 
the  presence  of  blood  coloured  with  the  Hubstance  in  which  it  was  effiiaed.  The  sub- 
ttsnee  of  the  indurated  mass  resembled  concrete  pus  mixed  with  blood,  gmting  under 
the  knife,  and  conliiining  minute  blootlv  eflbsionB  with  filamentous  substance,  and, 
though  much  firmer  than  the  rest  of  the  hrain^  falling  easily  under  the  finger.  It  was 
separated  from  the  surrounding  brain  by  a  circle  of  well  injected  capillaries.  In  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  same  hemisphere  was  a  similar  mass,  less  extensive,  and  rather 
aoftened  than  indurated. 

Thi^i  appears  to  be  an  albuminous  tumour  in  its  early  stage. 

In  the  following  cases  the  diseased  ehange  was  found  in  the  ce- 
rel>ellum. 

Joannis  llorderi,  Apiarum  Basilese,  16B7,  -Ito^  Observat,  58,  p.  23fl* — A  girl  of 
17,  of  scrofulous  babit,  whti  suffered  severe  lancinating  pains  of  the  head,  followed  by 
fatal  convulsions.  The  membranes  contjiining  much  yellow  serum  ;  veasek  minutely 
injected  ;  in  the  cerebellum,  near  its  termination,  three  hartl  globular  bodies,  (sctrMi,) 
one  as  targe  aa  a  nutmeg  in  the  beginning  of  the  spinal  chord.  They  contained  yel- 
lowish matter  of  conddemble  consistence^ 

Ephemcritles  Nattu*m  Curiortfe.  Decndo  tii.  Ann.  iv.  p.  HS.^In  a  hydrocepbahc 
subject,  the  cerebellum  indurated,  adhering  to  the  dura  miUtr  and  skull  without  inter* 
mediate  cavity. 

J.  Mar,  I^ncisi,  De  Noadis  Pnludum  Effluviis,  Lib.  ii.  Epid.  iii.  c.  vi,  21 B. — In  the 
cerebellum  of  a  man  stihject  to  eonvulsions,  cut  off  by  interoiittcnt  fever,  was  a  hard 
white  body,  two  inches  broad  and  three  long,  composed  of  aereml  globular  moans 
aggregated,  investwl  with  membrane*. 

M^moires  de  I'Academie  Royale  de»  Sciences,  J  705,  No,  13.— In  n  boy  of  4^,  who 
was  stupid  for  two  years  before  death,  the  Cerebellum,  with  the  posterior  half  of  the 
medulla  obltm^^ataf  (ii\e  restiform  bodies?)  wiis  changed  into  a  hard  while  homoge- 
neaii«mau* 

Morgngni,  Ep>itt  Ixii.  1.5, — A  man  age<t  4n^  purstung  the  occupation  of  ft  cook,  and 
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exposed  to  charcoal  Aimes,  taboured,  fnr  a  year  before  deaUv  utidt^r  a^ute  ptunii  of  the 
boKtU  and  veakneM  of  the  lower  extremities,  which  tennLiiat«d  in  pamplc^,  without 
afection  of  the  amis,  finally  becjime  iioporo«c  during  the  day,  with  slight  raving  »t 
night,  and  with  lucid  intervab,  and  died.  The  cerebellum  was  hard  to  the  knife.  In- 
■tead  of  the  ii»ciai  appearance  of  ramified  arrangement^  which  had  dijHippeared,  wus 
one  of  parallel  white  streakHL,  firm,  (»cirrhom<,)  of  a  uniform  colour,  approacliing  to 
pale  carnation  ;  and  when  minutely  examiucil  appearing  to  conBiist  of  roundish  aloma, 
mutually  aggregated,  without  membraoe  or  blotxl-vesseU  This  change,  which  aflbot- 
ed  the  whole  left  hemisphere,  eiicrtja^hcd  a  Utile  only  on  the  right. 

La  Peyronie^  Memoircs  tie  I'Academio  Royalo  dca  Sciences,  1 74 1.  P.  208,  4tO, 
283,  12mo^.~j\  man  of  30»  who  for  tea  yeani  passed  for  a  melancholy  hypochondriac, 
complained  during  the  three  last  months  of  life  of  weight  and  pains  of  the  head  to- 
wards the  occipital  region  and  neck  ;  liad  convulsions  about  half  ail  hour  in  all  the 
members  ;  and  two  days  after  perisheil  in  a  fresh  attack,  tasting  only  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Attached  to  the  fourth  ventricle  wai;  a  hard  tumour  a»  large  b&  a  hen's  egg, 
CKcupjring  the  place  of  the  cerebeihim,  which  was  reduce*l  to  a  glairy  membrane  da 
thin  06  a  linc^  investing  the  tumour.  This  tumour,  which  compressed  the  tubtrcuUi 
qu<uiriffeminai  uppears  to  have  been  attacheil  to  the  choroid  plexuii  of  the  foiarth  ven- 
triclct  and  probnbly  grew  from  it  origiaally* 

Brisftcau  mentions  a  Imnl  tumour,  as  largo  as*  a  pi|!;con's  egg,  in  the  middle  of  the  ce- 
febellumt  producing  puby. — Obs.  iii.  p.  27. 

From  this  list,  which  contains,  if  not  the  whole,  at  least  the  most 
authentic  cases  of  this  fomi  of  cerebral  tumour,  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  it  consists  in  a  portion  of  brain  becoming  unusually  hard,  aa- 
smniog  a  white  or  yellow  white  tint,  and  in  losing  much  of  its  ap- 
pearance of  organization,  eepecially  fibrous  structure  and  vascular 
ramification.  The  hardness  of  these  tumours  varies  from  that  of 
granular  cheesy  matter  to  firm  indurated  albumen.  Of  some  the 
structure  is  said  to  be  fihrous ;  but  in  such  casea  the  fibro«ity  of 
sotmd  cerebral  substance  is  not  meant.  'In  the  presence  of  a  cap- 
sule or  a  vascular  spherical  shell  there  is  some  variation^  which 
seems  to  depend  on  the  stage  of  growth  which  the  tumour  has  at- 
tained. If  recent,  it  is  generally  surrounded  by  such  a  vascular 
cyst  If  of  long  standing,  it  is  generally  surrounded  with  a  layer 
of  softened  brain,  the  result  of  the  vascular  irritation  established  in 
the  confines  of  of  the  tumour. 

3.  Adenoid  or  Jlesh-Uhe  tumour.  (Adejioidea.)  To  the  second 
head  may  be  referred  a  sort  of  tnraour  which  has  been  described 
sometimes  under  the  vague  name  of  scirrhus  ;  sometimes  under  that 
of  scrofulous  tumour  ;  but  which  cannot  be  admitted  to  possess  un- 
equivocal characters  of  either.  It  is  generally  described  as  similar 
to  a  mass  of  flesh,  or  an  enlarged  absorbent  gland,  It^  colour  is 
light  pink  or  pale  flesli-cohjur ;  its  tirmness  is  considerable ;  and 
in  some  instances  it  is  compared  to  the  kidney.  To  this  head  be- 
long the  following  cajses : — 
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Ft?lix  Plateriw  ObBervation*  Lib,  i.  p.  13.— A  militAn'  nmn  of  equestrian  ranli,'^ 
who  had  for  two  yetus  liboureiJ  under  mental  derminjernent^  wjtii  much  low  of  memory 
and  natural  appetilea,  uid  with  fret^uL'nt  somnolence  at  table,  at  length  expired.  Up- 
on the?  raesf) lobe,  upon  ee|»iiraling  tlu?  hemisjiheres,  wa«  foiand  a  remarkiibb  globular 
iumour,  flc«hy  like  ii  gland,  hard,  but  fipoiig}'  f/unfionwtjt  of  the  bulk  of  a  moderate 
pippin,  cnclaBed  in  a  proper  tunici  vuntular^  and  free  from  all .  Coimectioti  with  the 
bmin. 

Did  this  originate  in  the  pia  mat^,  in  wbich  it  appears  to  have  been  enclosed  ? 

Joannea  Rbodiua,  Centurin  I  Obaervat.  55. — In  the  ventricle  of  the  bnun  af  a  nobte 
Brdognian  a  fleahy  tumour  gave  ri&e  to  epileptic  tits. 

Miftcellanea  Curiosa. — In  the  bub»tiince  of  the  brain  a  tumour  like  a  strumoua 
gland. 

Johan.  .lac.  Wagnet,  MlaceUan.  CurioHw  Dec.  u.  Ann.  10» — A  boy  of  14,  Buffering 
pain  in  the  forehead  and  oeclpital  region  nc^r  the  junction  with  the  vertebric,  coming 
on  in  paroxysms,  relieved  by  vomiting  ;  epileptic  sjinptoms  and  deiith.  In  the  white 
matter  of  the  i>oiiterior  part  of  the  brain  (occipital,)  a  preternatural  hard  sebaceoua 
gland,  friable  ;  in  the  convolutions  of  Lhe  anterior  lobe  two  glandjt ;  in  the  end  of  the 
eerabellum^  near  the  calamits  tcnpioriuSt  one  as  large  as  a  walnut* 

Memoire^  de  TAcademie  Roy  ale.—  In  the  right  corpui  tirmimii  a  glandular  substance 
the  fiize  of  a  bean. 

Job,  Gottfr,  Zinn,  apud  Comment.  Soc.  Reg.  Scientinrum  OottingenBii*  Tom,  ii.  1752. 
— In  an  infant  affected  with  enlarged  lymphatic  glamls  a  bard  substance  as  large  aa  a 
walnut     ^^f  thi.%  however,  he  nt^glected  to  prawrrve  an  accurate  account. 

In  anotJier  infant,  pnrt  of  the  left  heraUphere  of  the  eerebellum,  to  the  extent  ai 
leaat  of  two  inches,  was  converted  into  five  hartliah  bodies  of  diiferent  sizes,  yellow,  like 
hardeneil  lymphatic  glands,  mutually  adhering.  In  iMjme  part*  the  traces  of  the  circu- 
lar leaBeU  of  the  cerebellic  plates  was  left  ;  in  others  they  had  disappeared,  and  left  a 
uniform  inorganic  mass.  The  pm  m^cUer  was  readily  detjiched,  except  at  the  middle  of 
the  hard  mo^  where  it  adhered  so  firmly  that  it  could  not  be  removed  without  lacem- 
tion.     The  contiguous  vessiels  were  injected. 

In  an  adult  fenirde,  he  oTijserved  beneath  the  parietal  bone  in  the  convoluted  part  of 
the  brain  three  i^imilar  bard  b<>die«,  each  a«  krge  as  a  nutmeg.  They  adhered  to  the 
dura  maitr  ;  and,  in  all  probability,  they  otigiiiated  in  that  membraiie. 

Hnllcr,  Opuftc.  Pathol.  Obs.  I.— In  a  beggar  girl  of  six  years,  with  enlarged  meien- 
teric,  inguinal,  and  bronchial  glands,  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellimi  was  found 
adhering  to  the  occipital  dura  mata-  ;  the  whole  substance,  white  and  gray,  changed 
into  tt  hard  mass  two  inches  in  diameter  on  both  sideMmiformly  thick,  fibrous  like  the 
kidney,  fissile,  destitute  of  vessels^  and  without  remaining  trace  either  of  gray  matter 
or  of  white  ramification. 

John  Jac.  Huber,  Nova  Acta  Physico- Medico  Academ.  CiFSBreic  Leopoldino-CanK 
linaj,  Tom,  iii.  p.  S33  ;  also  Coinment.  de  rebus  in  Scientia  Naturah,  \'ol  xviii.  p,  335. 
— In  the  brain  of  n  hov  of  3,  cut  off  by  decay  (tahfg)^  a  hard  glandular  tumour  of  the 
tite  of  a  filbert,  in  colour,  hardness,  and  other  qualities  like  a  lymplmticghind.  MTien 
divided  it  was  found  to  consist  of  a  thin  coat  enclosing  a  hard  nucleus,  which,  though 
compared  to  punilent  matter,  was  firm  and  coloured. 

.  Jo,  Ernest.  Oreding,  apud  Ludwig  Adversaria  Medico- Praciica,  Vol  ii.  p.  ii,  p.  4d2, 
1771. — A  woman  of  3f>,  of  delicate  constitution,  unmarried,  labouring  under  mania^ 
with  paroxysms  of  great  violence  ;  apoplectic  attick  followed  by  palsy  of  left  side  t 
death  in  about  twenty  days  after.  Iiv  the  right  hemisphere,  about  one  inch  below  the 
eonvolutcd  surface^  an  ovoid  mass,  five  inches  long,  three  broad,  convex-shaped  like  a 
lens,  one-fifth  of  an  inch  thick  at  middle,  resting  on  the  cenirvm  avalt  and  mesolobe, 
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consisting  LnteniJillxorilarkred  (tUro-ntbeM)  hard  grsotikr  aubstunee,  Hke  half-rotten 
•and}'  pear,  enclosed  ilU  round  iq  gray»  soft,  iuodorouft  {iiuifomi  matter,  {ramoUiut- 

Mr  Henry  Earle,  m  Medico^Chinirglcal  Tranfiaetions,  Vol  lii.  p.  50.  1812. — A  bo/, 
2  years  and  9  motithn  old.  Dilated  pupil  i  pal^  of  lower  extremities  and  flphincterVk 
followed  fay  coavulnons  of  the  face,  and  paby  of  Lhe  upper  cjctremitieti  and  trunk  i 
death  by  paralytic  asphyxia.  In  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  right  hemisphere  a  large 
dusky  red  tumour,  rather  tough.  In  the  p<wterior  lobe  of  the  same  hemisphere^  and 
in  that  of  the  left,  a  tumour  each.  In  the  eerebral  substance^  on  u  level  witli  the  mo- 
6olob«,  four  more  tumours  ;  the  laigest  the  size  of  an  orange,  the  smallest  not  lew  tbwi 
a  chestnut  They  were  very  firm,  of  a  dusky  red  colour»  juid  with  streaks  of  white  in- 
terposed. 

Dr  Powell,  in  Medical  TrattSaclioms  Vol  v.  Caise  xi.  p.  24 L— A  man  of  ,%,  with 
excrucjating  pain  of  the  head  more  or  less  constant,  followed  by  impaired  vision^  di- 
kted  pupil,  and  at  length  an  apoplectic  attack,  which  in  two  days  terminated  lifts 
Prom  the  inferior  part  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  left  hemisphere  projeeled  a  firm 
mass,  of  the  sixe  of  a  large  walnut,  and  when  cut  into  resembling  a  large  absorbent 
gland >'  It  was  stm-ounded  by  softened  cerebral  substance,  which  was  of  a  light  brown 
colatir,  and  so  pulpy  as  to  give  the  setuuiticm  of  a  semifuid. 

y.  Tubercular  DepositioTL  (Tyromn.) — Under  the  head  of  tu- 
bercles and  scrofulous  growths  of  the  brain,  various  changes,  some 
not  very  gimilar,  have  been  described*  Though  the  terms  tubercle 
and  scrofula  have  been  perhaps  applied  too  vaguely,  these  differ- 
ences, however,  if  well  examined^  will  be  found  to  consist  more  in 
the  external  form  in  which  the  tubercular  matter  is  deposited,  than 
in  any  essential  change  iu  its  intimate  characters.  The  terra  tu- 
bercular deposition,  therefore,  I  adopt  for  the  purpose  of  designating 
matter  of  a  white  or  pale-yellow  colour,  firm,  like  soft  cheese,  but 
less  tough,  Boraetimes  granular  and  friable,  and  consisting  chiefly 
of  a  large  proportion  of  albuminous  matter.  The  substance  thus 
defined  may  be  deposited  in  various  forms.  In  the  brain  these 
seem  referable  chiefly  to  two ; — 1.  one,  two,  or  more  homogeneous 
individual  masaes  of  considerable  size ;  and  2,  several,  sometimes 
many,  minute  spherical  or  spheroidal  bodies  separate  from  each 
other. 

a.  One  or  two  homogeneous  masses  of  considerable  size,  Man- 
getus  is  among  the  first  who  notices  near  the  corpora  qumirigemina 
a  body  like  a  sebaceous  gland,  hard  and  friable,  which  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  was  one  solitai'y  tubercular  mass.  The  two  similar 
which  he  found  in  the  same  brain  between  the  convolutions,  if  not 
belonging  to  the  membranes,  were  examples  of  the  same  growth  in 
the  convoluted  substance. 

I  have  already  mentioned  under  another  head  the  case  of  Huber, 
which  is  probably  an  example  of  the  same  nature.  The  second 
one  of  Merat,  if  really  tubercular^  is  also  au  instance  of  this  form 
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of  the  tubercular  deposit.  Many  others  are  recorded  by  different 
authors.  Thus  Rochoux  gives  an  instance  of  a  tubercular  tumour 
in  the  cerebellum,  in  all  reapects  similar  to  those  of  the  lungs,* 
Dr  PoweU's  seventh  case  is  an  instance  of  large  tubercular  maaaea 
in  the  white  matter  of  the  right  hemispliere.f  To  the  same  head 
also  belong  the  cheese-like  tumour  described  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane;J 
the  white  tubercle  represented  by  Baillie,  (Plate  VIL  Fascic.  10;) 
and  the  instance  given  by  Coindct  in  the  annular  protulierance  ;§ 
the  instance  of  an  albuminous  mass  as  large  as  an  egg  in  the  ante* 
rior  lobe  of  the  left  hemisphere  by  Bouillaud ;  ||  that  recorded  by 
the  same  author  as  a  steatomatous  tumour  in  the  left  hemisphere, 
contiiining  an  opaque  homogeneous  substance  like  white  paste  or 
thick  atiirch,  (rempok  blanc,  p.  195  ;)  the  76th,  77th,  and  78th 
cases  of  Dr  Abercrombie ;  perhaps  that  of  Dr  Chambers  ;1f  a  very 
good  instance  recorded  by  M*  Piedagnel  ;*♦  another  by  M»  Berard 
in  the  anterior  lobes^ff  and  perhaps  those  given  by  Dr  Hooper 
(Plate  XI  Fig.  L) 

The  physical  characters  of  this  form  of  tubercular  deposit  are 
tolerably  uniform.  \'arying  in  number  from  one  or  two  to  four, 
five,  or  six,  and  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  walnut,  they  consist 
of  opaque  white  matter,  with  a  tint  of  pale-yellow,  of  the  consist- 
ence of  soft  cheese,  sometimes  granular,  but  always  without  vessel 
or  trace  of  organic  structure.  It  is  chiefly  albuminous  and  friable. 
In  general  they  are  surrounded  by  a  vascular  cyst  of  variable  thick- 
ness*  Of  the  manner  of  their  formation  little  is  known.  Several 
of  the  cases  of  Dr  Abercrombie  would  lead  to  the  idea^  that  the 
wliite  albuminous  matter  of  the  tubercle  is  deposited  in  a  fluid  or 
semifluid  shape,  which  afterwards  undergoes  slow  coagulation.Jt 
M.  Bouillaud  adduces  various  facts  and  ai'guments  to  show  that 
they  are  the  result  or  product  of  an  inflammatory  i>rocess ;  and,  if 
the  idea  attjiclied  to  this  term  l>e  sufficiently  comprehensive,  the 
opinion  may  not  be  remote  from  the  truth.  The  tendency  of  this 
process  is  to  produce  albuminous  secretions  or  depositions  in  ?a- 

•  Rechcrches  sur  TApoplcxie,  Oba^  xxxix.  p.  15 L 

+  Tninsactionfl  of  the  College  of  Phvsicifttiaj  Vol  v,  p.  222. 

J  TransactioBS  of  a  Society,  Vol.  ii. 

I  M^rooire  sur  rilydrenceplialej  p.  106  and  J  07,  .** 

II  Traits  CUiuqu^  c4  Pathologiciiie,  p.  161. 

^  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  VoL  Ivi.  New  Serieov  Vol  i.  1826,  p,  5. 
**  Journal  de  Physiologie,  Tome  iii,  p.  247. 
It  lb.  Tome  V.  p.  17. 

Xt  PRthologiciil  and  Practiml  nosearcliu*,  &,t\  Com*  88,  ft4,  and  05,  in  whitih  the 
«jnli  cottlained  ftofl  nr  »eii3:jf)uid  idbumuiou^  niattur,  c^agulabli^  by  heat.   Pp*  176-181 
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Porms ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that,  under  certain  circum- 
stanceS)  it  may  be  so  modilied  as  to  cause  the  deposition  of  this  dub- 
staoce  in  an  indivisible  mass,  in  a  limited  gituation,  and  from  a 
proper  cyst*  Often,  however,  the  formation  of  these  bodies  is  the 
residt  of  derangement  in  the  proceas  of  nutrition. 

Whatever  be  the  origin  of  these  bodies,  it  is  understood,  that, 
sooner  or  later,  they  undergo  a  change  in  their  interior,  which 
soraetimea  at  the  centre,  sometimes  in  several  points,  simultaneoua- 
ly  begins  to  soften  and  become  fluid.  It  is  at  least  known,  that 
such  bodies  are  found  to  have  fluid  or  scmifliud  contents,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  serous  liquor  witli  albuminous  fljikes  or  cui-d-like 
tmsBes  in  it.  Of  this  description  are  the  tumour  of  the  protube- 
rance represented  by  Dr  Yelloly  as  in  a  state  of  imperfect  sujipu- 
ration  ;t  the  cerebral  vornicw  described  Ijy  Coindet  iis  similar  to 
tumours  of  mehcerls ;  the  seventy-fifth  case  of  Dr  Abererombie ; 
that  in  the  protuberance  given  hy  Dr  Kellie,  (Monro,  p.  178,)  and 
by  Dr  Jloncriefl"  in  the  s<mie  work,  (pp.  50 — 53.)  When  the  sof- 
tening or  liquefying  process  is  complete,  the  tubercular  mass  as^ 
snmes  the  form  of  an  encysted  abscess.  Of  such  abscesses,  it  may 
indeed  become  a  question  whether  the  fluid  or  the  solid  state  is  the 
incipient  one.  The  principal  facts  in  favour  of  the  latter  idea  are, 
the  circumstances  of  the  fluid  being  found  in  the  centre  while  the 
circumference  is  solid,  and  the  larger  Iwdies  being  found  soft 
while  the  small  are  firm.  According  to  this,  which  is  the  general 
opinion  at  present,  in  the  incipient  stage  the  tubercle  is  said  to  he 
crude^  in  the  more  advanced  to  be  softened  or  dissolved. 

b.  The  second  form  in  which  tubercular  deposition  takes  |>lace  is 
when  it  is  foimd  in  numerous  minute  spherical  or  spheroidal  bodies, 
disseminated  thixjugh  the,  substance  of  the  brain.  Of  this  the  b^t 
examples  with  wliicli  I  am  acquainted  arc  recorded  by  Reil  and  M. 
Chomel.  In  the  case  given  by  Professor  Reil  more  than  *iOO  ob- 
long spherical  bodies  were  found  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain 
and  cerebellum.  They  were  a  little  tirmer  than  the  brain  itself; 
mogtly  of  a  pale  yellow  j  some  few  of  a  very  pale  blue  colour  ;  of 
the  size  of  a  1  entile  or  a  pea ;  and  when  divided,  showed  internally 
an  adipose-like  substance,  resembling  in  colour  and  consistence 
boiled  or  beaten  potatoes.  From  some,  which  were  marked  in  the 
centre  with  a  dark  point,  and  seemed  to  be  covered  by  a  thin  cyst, 
the  slightest  incision  discharged  a  matter  like  vermicelli.     These 

•  Traill  Cliiiirjue  et  Pathologique,  p»  181. 

t  Medico-Chirufgicai  TrftowctiyiL*,  Vol  u  p.  181.*. 
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bodies  were  confined  to  the  graj  or  pxtcrttal  matter,  none  being 
found  in  the  white  cerebral  substance.*  Not  dissimilar  were  tlie 
bodies  found  by  M.  Cbomel  in  tlie  brain  of  a  woman  of  3U,  who, 
with  obstinate  vomiting  and  epig^istric  pain,  had  headach  at  firat 
slight  and  confined  to  the  hind  head,  latterly  extending  to  the 
frontal  region,  w^heu  it  was  constant  and  severe.  Though  the  in- 
tellectual powers  are  stated  to  have  been  unimpaired  to  the  last, 
death  was  preceded  by  sudden  aggravation  of  her  bufterlngs  and 
loss  of  consciousness.  In  the  brain  were  found  about  thirty  or 
forty  small  round  bodies,  resembling  the  human  crystalline  lens  in 
colour,  size^  and  consistence.  In  the  cerel>ellura  were  two  similar, 
and  in  the  spinal  chord,  opposite  the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  one.  In 
several  parts  of  the  organ  also  were  minute  abscesses,  supposed  to 
be  produced  by  the  softening  of  similar  tubercles,t 

The  two  cases  now  noticed  are  considered  as  of  a  strumous  nature 
by  the  authors  under  whose  observation  they  fell.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  they  have  given  almost  no  information  on  the  physical 
and  chemical  qualities  of  the  matter  thus  deposited  in  the  substance 
of  the  brain.  Though  its  nature  is  thus  left  undetermined,  I  have 
ventured  to  refer  them  to  the  present  head,  because  they  seem  to 
be  deposits  of  albuminous  matter  slightly  modified,  and  because 
they  doubtless  present  some  alliance  with  certain  of  the  forms  of 
tubercular  deposition  in  other  textures. 

From  the  researches  of  Dr  H.  Green,  it  results  that  Tf/roma  of 
the  brain  is  a  disease  principally  of  early  life.  Among  30  cases  in- 
spected, all  were  between  the  ages  of  19  months  and  12  years;  and 
13  cases  occurred  between  the  ages  of  two  and  four  years  inclusive. 
As  to  sex,  14  cases  took  place  in  boys  and  10  in  girls.  It  is  a  chro- 
nic disease,  and  causes  few  symptoms  until  it  has  encroached  much 
on  the  cerebral  substance.j 

b.  The  Geiati  fit  form  tumour*  (  Colhndes* )  To  this  head  I  refer 
a  peculiar  sort  of  new  growth  which  I  have  seen  extending  over  the 
base  of  the  brain  from  the  optic  chiasma  backwards  to  j^art  of  the 
protuberance,  and  on  each  side  over  tlie  hemispheres.  The  body  was 
soft  and  jeliy-like,  not  dissimilar  to  white  currant  jelly  or  thin  glue, 
tremulous,  and  easily  lacerable.  It  varied  in  thickness,  being  in  some 

•  J.  C.  Reil,  McmoMil.tmi  Clin.  Vol.  ii.  Fane.  i.  No.  2,  1792. 

f  NouvcAw  Journal  de  Med.  Mars  J  BIB,  ji,  ]  91-1 96.  A  similar  it)  given  in  the  sup- 
plement to  Dr  AbercrombieTi  work,  from  Pruf.  Nassc»  p.  431 .  Tlic  t-nsi'  uf  Dr  Hawkins, 
(Mfci.  and  Pliys.  Journal,  VoL  IvL  \\  %)  mriy  |iToltablj'  be  of  the  Bame  descriptioti. 

t  Obicrvationa  on  Tubercle  of  the  Brain  in  Children.  By  P.  It.  Grwn,  M,  D.,  Me- 
dico-Chirurgicftl  TrarmctiouB,  VoL  XXV,  p.  192.     London,  1842. 
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parts  as  thick  as  half  an  inch,  in  others  not  more  than  the  thicknese  of 
two  crown  pieces  or  even  one.  Its  outline  was  irregular.  It  had 
produced  softening  of  tlie  brain  on  the  part  where  it  pressed,  and 
the  base  of  the  cranium  on  which  it  rested  was  absorbed^  rough,  and 
carious.  The  dura  mater  corresponding  was  thin,  and  detached  from 
the  inner  table,  I  do  not  think  thiit  this  substance,  which  was  void 
of  organization^  resembled  any  other  sort  of  tumour  which  I  have 
seen  either  in  the  brain  or  elsewhere.  It  was  too  soft  and  too  la* 
cerable  to  be  comimred  to  the  colloid  tumour.  It  was  contained 
within  a  thin  arachnoid  membrane,  different,  as  it  appeared  to  me, 
from  the  arachnoid  membrane  of  the  brain. 

The  individual  in  whose  brain  this  production  took  place  had 
been  long  in  state  of  infirm  health  ;  tw^o  years  at  least  The  first 
symptoms  were  epileptic  seizures ;  then  loss  of  memory  of  that 
kind,  that  with  every  wish  and  effort  to  recall  either  a  name  or  ob- 
ject, or  an  event,  he  was  quite  unable  to  do  so.  Latterly  the  fits 
became  more  frequent ;  the  memory  more  tiioroughly  impaired ; 
and  for  some  time  before  death  he  became  blind  and  paralytic 
Death  was  preceded  by  great  debility  and  slight  stupor.  But  the 
epileptic  attacks  had  ceased  to  recur.  Ttiis  person's  intellect  was 
originally  good  ;  his  memory  was  powerful ;  and  his  disposition  was 
mild,  gentle,  and  amiable*  On  these  mental  qualities^  excepting 
the  memory,  his  disease  seemed  to  make  no  impression.  I  was  as* 
sured,  that  a  day  or  two  before  his  death  his  intellect  was  clear ; 
and  it  was  merely  the  remembrance  of  past  transactions  in  which 
he  was  confused  He  could  by  no  means  be  said  to  be  insane  or 
even  fatuous. 

£.  Adipose  tumour^  lar duteous  deffeneration.  (Keroma,)  Peter 
Borelli  is  the  first  who  notices  the  existence  of  much  fat-like  matter 
in  the  brain  of  an  epileptic  subject.  The  adipose  tumour  describ- 
ed by  the  Wenzels  seems  to  be  the  same  with  that  which  was  pre- 
viously mentioned  by  !Merat,  and  which  has  since  l>een  noticed  un- 
der the  name  of  lardaceous  degeneration  by  >L  Hebreart  formerly 
of  the  Bicetre*  The  first  author  describes,  under  the  name  of  tu» 
bercle  behind  the  upjx^r  part  of  the  medulla  ohluft^ata,  a  fatty,  red- 
dish, or  rose-coloured  body,  the  size  of  a  nut,  consisting  internally 
of  homogeneous  substance  traversed  by  minute  red  lines,  probably 
blood-vessels.  It  was  cont^uncd  in  a  fine  thin  envelope.  A  similar 
one,  though  somewiiat  less,  was  found  in  the  middle  of  the  left  ce- 
rebellic  hennripliere.  By  the  Austrian  anatomists  it  is  represented 
as  externally  smooth,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  internally,  when 
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divided,  as  consisting  of  adipose  ash-coloured  solid  substance,  tend- 
ing in  some  parts  to  bony.*  Among  the  many  brains  wliich  these 
anatomists  examined  two  only  presented  this  change  of  structure. 
Though  found  near  the  exterior  or  convoluted  surface,  tbey  pene- 
trated pretty  deep  into  the  substance  of  the  organ. 

According  to  the  cases  given  by  M.  Hebreart  this  change  may 
occur  either  under  the  shape  of  a  conversion  or  degeneration  of  the 
cerebral  substance  into  matter  of  a  yellowish  colour  and  lardaceous 
consistence^  or  in  the  formation  of  a  distinct  tumour  in  the  sul>- 
stance  of  the  organ.  Though  from  bis  account  it  appears  to  be  by 
no  means  so  rare  as  might  be  expected  from  the  observations  of  the 
Austrian  anatomists,  he  gives  only  two  cases  of  its  occurrence  in 
the  brain,  and  two  in  the  cerebellum.  In  the  first  of  the  former, 
a  distinct  tumour,  consisting  of  matter  of  a  yellow-colour  and  lard- 
like consistence,  the  size  of  a  nut,  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  an- 
terior lobe  of  the  right  beraisphcrej  gave  rise  to  idiocy.  Tn  the  se- 
cond, a  square  inch  of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  left  bemispliere  was 
converted  into  a  yellowish  pulpy  substance,  whicli  was  separated 
from  the  contiguous  sound  brain  by  bardencii  cerebral  matter. 
Tins  in  a  man  of  40  caused  epileptic  paroxysms  once  or  twice  a 
inontb,  terminating  in  aspliyxia,  which  at  length  proved  fatal.  In 
the  first  of  the  cerebellic  cases,  in  a  young  man,  who  bad  been 
idiotic  for  six  years,  the  cerebral  substance  forming  the  walls  of 
the  fourth  ventricle  had,  for  the  depth  of  more  than  one  line,  been 
converted  into  yellowish  lardaceous  matter.  In  the  second,  that 
of  an  incurable  maniac,  a  space  six  lines  in  diameter  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  right  liemtspbere  of  the  cerebellum  had  become  hard, 
lardaceous,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour,  not  only  in  the  gray  lamel- 
lated  matter,  but  penetrating  for  some  lines  into  the  white  sub- 
stance. In  this  change  the  membranes  also  participated. f  A  si- 
milar case  is  related  in  the  Bulletins  do  la  Faculte  de  Medecine, 
May  1816. 

I  know  not  whether  to  these  cases  should  be  added  the  third, 

*  **  Tumor  exienus  Isruerat,  colore  lut^^  (couleur  jauna^  of  M.  Hebneaiti)"  Slo^ 
"TenecMates  tmnorcm,  intrin&ecMS  inveniebmnus  qiiandam  adiposam,  ('*uiie  dego^ 
ZMraaeencp  dc  consistence  lurdac^e^"  orM.  Ilelsrearti)  Mubciuercam,  admodum  solidaiii, 
(**  substance  devcnue  dtire,  lafdacee,  de  couleuj  jaunatreO  substaiitfam  <]um  parvo 
qiiodftm  loco  tactu  velut  o^ea  gt&V  .loacphuM  et  Caiolus  Wenzcl  de  Penitiori  Stjiic* 
tum  Cerebri  Ihmiink  tt  Brutomm,    Tubingae  apud  Cottiim,  1812.    FoL  p.  104  et  105. 

+  ObservationB  sur  quclquea  maladies  du  cenviet,  du  cerveau,  et  de  leurs  tnem- 
bmncs,  recueillies  a  Hiospice  de  Hicc'tre  ;  par  M,  Hebreart,  Medevin  ordinaire  de» 
Ab>ii(«,  &e.     Annoidre  Modico-Cbirurgicul,  6lc.     Pojis,  101!),  p.  579. 
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given  by  tbe  same  author.  In  this  a  man  of  50,  who  became  ma- 
niacal, with  lucid  intervals,  however,  lost  judgment,  speech,  m©moi7, 
and  finally  became  paralytic  and  idiotical.  These  symptoms  were 
found  to  depend  on  the  conversion  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  left 
cerel>ellic  hemisphere  into  a  jelly-like  matter,  separated  from  the 
sound  part  of  the  organ  by  walls  of  hard  polished  cerebellic  sub- 
stance. It  is  possible  that  this  jelly *like  matter  may  have  been 
either  the  result  of  the  process  of  soften ing  in  a  part  previously 
bardf  or  the  incipient  stage  of  what  was  afterwards  to  acquire  the 
lardaceous  consistence. 

^.  Marfjarmd  and  Cholesierine  tianour.  (Marfjar aides,)  Cru- 
veilhier  describes  and  illustrates  with  figures  a  tumour  consisting 
of  white  glistening  globular  masses,  like  pearls;  and  indeed  tbe  tu- 
mour a|>pears  to  consist  of  minute  or  middle-sized  pearls  aggre- 
gated together-  These  bodies  vary  in  magnitude,  from  the  size  of 
vetches  to  that  of  peas*  The  colour  was  that  of  dead  silver,  pearl, 
or  whitish-gray  wax.  The  tumours  thus  formed  varied  in  size, 
from  that  of  a  nut  to  a  walnut,  or  a  small  pippin.  In  general  the 
tumours  had  greater  latitudinal  extent  than  thicknras.  They  w^ere 
irregularly  round ;  but  seemed  in  some  instances  to  consist  of  two 
or  more  tumours  aggregated  together. 

Theae  bodies  were  situate  mostly  on  the  base  of  the  brain,  over 
the  protuberance,  or  that  and  the  limbs  of  the  brain,  or  the  tower 
surface  of  the  cerebellum. 

This  sort  of  tumour  is  formed  in  the  subarachnoid  cellular  tis- 
sue, that  is  between  the  arachnoid  membrane  and  the  piu  niater^ 
As  it  increases  in  size,  however,  it  encroaches  on  tlie  base  of  the 
brain,  and  it  may,  as  in  one  case  given  by  Cruveilhicr,  destroy  the 
floor  of  the  third  ventricle  and  the  contiguous  parts,  and  present 
itself  immediately  beneath  i\m  fornix. 

This  tumour  presents  no  trace  of  organic  structure.  It  is  a  se- 
creted product  or  deposit  formed  within  the  cells  of  the  cellular 
tiasue ;  a  sort  of  adipose  matter  having  the  consistence  of  marrow 
or  suet,  covered  by  a  layer  of  more  coherent  matter  imitating  the 
brilliancy  of  silver  or  pearl. 

When  this  substance  wtis  examined  chemically,  it  was  found  to 
^consist  almost  solely  of  eholesterine. 

Of  the  cases  given  by  Cruveilhier,  one  occurred  in  a  young  wo- 
man of  18  years;  another  took  place  in  an  old  soldier  of  40  years.* 

Tbe  effects  produced  by  tumours  of  this  kind  are  verj'  similar  to 

'  Anatomie  Pathologique.  Deu^eme  Livraisoii,    PI,  VI. 
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thoee  resulting  from  other  tuniouis  dcvekrped  in  the  subjstatice  of 
on  tha  surface  of  the  brain.  Hebetude  of  the  intelieetual  faculties, 
loss  of  memorVj  epileptic  seiziires  frequently  recurring,  a  fatuous 
ind  vacant  expression  of  countenance,  sometimes  blindness  or 
squinting,  then  stupor  and  palsy,  and  finally  deaths  are  the  ordinary 
consequences  of  the  presence  of  this  deposit 

The  same  cbolettteriae  depaeit  in  scales  b  occasionally  found  on 
the  spinal  cliord, 

9i.  Ctirtikif/mons  induration  ;  Scirrkus ;  (Chondroma.)  Thia  it 
prolmbly  to  be  regarded  either  as  a  variety  of  the  first  kind,  or  as 
intiniately  connected  with  it.  Unhappily  the  term  gcirrkm  lian 
been  so  vaguely  applied  to  every  kind  of  tumour,  if  a  little  hard* 
that  no  precise  idea  is  communicated  by  it.  In  the  brain  especially 
all  autliors  have  comjvrehendcd,  under  thit*  general  appellation, 
every  change  of  texture  which  was  harder  tban  that  of  the  surround- 
ing organ,  without  mucli  regard  to  the  anatomical  characters  of  llie 
new  substance.  1  lence  we  find  all  the  instances  alreiuly  adduced 
recorded  as  examples  of  scirrhus,  though  in  many  of  them  no  proof 
of  this  structure  is  given-^  and  in  none  is  there  any  other  proof  than 
the  greater  consistence  of  the  part 

Without  attempting  to  define  the  character  of  sclrrhus  when  oc- 
curring in  the  brain,  I  refer  to  the  present  head  those  instances  of 
morbid  structure  in  which,  with  Imrdness  approaching  to  that  of 
cartilage,  there  is  a  fibrous  arrangement,  and  more  or  less  tendency 
to  cancerous  ulceration*  Even  with  this  limitation  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  this  disease  occurs  primarily  in  tlic  cerebral  substance. 
Meanwhile,  however,  for  want  of  more  satisfactory  elements  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  organic  changes  incident  to  the  brain^  to  this 
head  may  he  referred  the  following  examples: — 

M.  Jt!^ti  Cnivcilhier,  Ewaj  mr  rAnalomie  Pathnlogifjue,  Tome  ii,  p.  80,  Puds, 
18 J 6, — A  uromaji  of  40  was  brought  to  the  Hotel-Dicu  m  a  state  of  idiocy,  in  which 
ihiB  was  BtaU'd  tc»  hove  been  for  hix  montha  oRct  severe  mcntti]  dMresa.  She  lived  a 
month  without  much  iign  of  intellect,  became  comatose  and  died.  In  the  right  hcs 
iniapliere^  beneath  the  mceolobc,  correMpondling  to  tbe  tttriiited  body  on  the  outside,  and 
projecting  into  both  vcntricleii,  was  found  A  hntd  tumour  of  a  triangular  shape,  ihc 
posterior  oii^le  t*Iongated,  the  right  anterior  angle  advimcing  to  the  anterior  e^ttreinity 
of  the  right  lo>»c.  It  con&I»ted  of  two  sort*  of  rtnicturc;— one  in  the  centre,  ns  large  ni 
m  pigeoiiV  Cfg,  httd  thi?  consistence  of  Bbro- cartilage,  and  resembled  fibrous  substance* 
proceeding  to  the  cartilaginous  state;  the  other  exterior,  grayiUi,  vas  cunibimded  witl^ 
the  cerebral  aubatance  from  wliicli  it  appeared  to  be  formed. 

[j.  N,  Ro«tttn,  Ueeherchea  sur  unc  Maledie  encore  peu  eonaue.  Pans,  1  flSO.  P.  B4. 
OlMinr*  20icme.  1B*20  — A  woman  of  ti2  had  during  the  rourw?  of  life  been  deranged 
Jtvetml  tjmeis  during  which  she  committed  extnivagant  acta,  though  rare  and  of  aliort 
dumtion.    Shr;  had  now  eonatant  headacb,  with  occaMoanl  raving*  giddinefs,  and  ror- 
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Qiitmg«  ibilowed  bj  paUy  of  the  Hgbi  side,  and  complete  derangement.  In  a  few  dajrs 
more  ibe  became  eoinatoAe,  and,  irith  coniplete  right  hemiplegia  and  ttertoroua  riApi- 
lation,  she  expired.  In  the  upper  middle  of  the  left  hemisphere,  which  waa  Kill«tied 
aU  roundr  a  little  beneath  the  convoluted  8ub«tancc,  wiia  a  small  yollawiah  grantilar 
nut*  Anterior! J  in  the  itriated  body  waa  a  canceroua  tumour  as  large  aa  a  nut,  com- 
IRonng  the  ventricle.  In  the  right  hemisphere^  which  was  iound  and  conaiatent  in  ita 
anterior  three^fouiths,  but  injected  towardi  the  posterior*  inferior  region,  waa  a  caocer- 
oua  tumour  aa  large  as  a  smitll  nnt,  with  pulpy  destruction  of  the  sumninding  «ub> 
itance. 

This  account  is  deficient  in  tailirig  to  state  the  physical  characters 

of  the  several  tumours.     A  record  more  instructive  is  found  in  the 

following ; — 

M*  Andral  Fili,  Cancer  du  Cervcau,  from  La  Charite,  in  the  wardH  of  M.  Lennimer, 
Jooraal  de  Phyaiologie,  Tome  ii.  p.  105,  I82'2, — A  man  of  S8  felt  iit^een  yeora  before 
acute  plain  of  the  right  temple,  radiating  in  tlie  right  aide  of  the  head  and  &cc,  and 
laating  for  six  weeks.  During  sub«cqucnt  years  it  returned  at  irregular  !nlerval8»  and 
continued  for  periods  of  various  duration  till  two  months  prerious  to  admiaaton,  when 
it  became  ao  intense,  aa  to  oblige  the  patient  to  give  up  hia  uaual  employments  With- 
out affection  of  sensation,  intellect,  or  motjoti,  he  suffered  severe  tearing  pain  in  the 
whole  right  side  of  the  head^  and  slight  convulsive  motions  of  the  face,  followed  after 
^ght  days  by  palsy  of  the  lower  limba,  and  soon  alter  by  coma»  which  continues!  in  a 
greater  or  leas  degree  for  a  lew  daya,  when  he  died.  Tn  the  centre  of  the  right  hernia 
iphere^  outaide  of  the  optic  thalamfia  and  corput  ttriatum^  the  space  of  four  finger^ 
breadths  long,  and  two  or  three  wide,  was  a  reddi  all -gray,  knotty,  rough,  unec]ual  aur-^ 
ftoe*  which  when  cut  resiated  like  the  acirrhoua  maasea  of  the  fttomoch  or  liver.  In 
fbe  KBBting  polnta  was  a  substance  of  areolar  texture,  bluiah- white  colour,  semitnm- 
aparent,  very  hard,  preaenting  here  and  there  minute  cavities  containing  a  fluid  tike 
apple^jelly  ;  (scirrhua  proceeding  from  the  crude  to  the  softening  stage).  In  other 
points  was  a  firm  texture  of  dirty  white  colour,  traversed  by  reddiah  linea  creasing  in 
Tarious  directions  (suppofled  to  l>e  cncephaloid  texture  in  the  crude  stage.)  In  other 
points  waa  aeen  a  reddtah-purple,  which  uppeani  to  have  been  simply  aoflencd  bmin. 

Bouillaud,  Traite  Clinique  et  Physiologique  de  rEncephalitc.  1825, — A  lady  of  77, 
with  convulsive  motionB  of  the  left  arm,  followed  by  paky  of  that  and  of  the  left  leg, 
impaired  speech,  complete  hemiplegia,  and  death  by  exhaustion,  without  ioa»  of  con- 
aciouinesB,  a  firm,  yellowish,  Inrdaceous,  bulky,  many-lobed  mass,  occupying  the  greater 
part  of  the  poalerior  lobe,  almost  the  whole  of  the  middle  lobe,  and  part  of  the  anterior 
lobe  of  the  right  hcmiaphere.  Contiguoua  ta  the  optic  thalamus,  wlilch  was  entirely 
aoftened,  a  lobule  penetrated  below  the  striated  body,  and  rciiched  the  exterior  of  the 
middle  lobe,  where  it  was  connected  with  the  membranes  and  the  bone.  Softening  aJI 
round.* 

Ibid. — A  man  of  66.  Right  hcmiplegy  twice,  followed  by  raving,  unintelligible 
speech >  insensibility^  coma^  and  death.  In  the  centra!  and  poaterior  part  of  the  left 
hemisphere  a  hard  irregular  maffl,  intenially  of  a  aaffron-yellow  colour  in  some  parts, 
of  a  fMst-yellow  in  others,  jaspered,  marked  by  numoroua  small  white  bodies  vajying 
from  the  me  of  a  lentile  and  a  pea  to  that  of  a  tilbert,  furrowed  in  varioua  directiona  by 
minute  filament*.  The  hardest  of  Uie«c  bodiefl  M.  Bouilbmd  regard*  oa  sdrrboua  mat- 
ter in  the  crude  atage.     Others  resembling  a  wliite  concentrated  glue,  he  thinks,  m|ght 

•  Thii  Giie  it  vtslcd  to  tie  »lreaity  pubibhcd  In  t)i«  wrork  of  M,  Bott«ii,  This,  bowevtr,  ipp«ara  to 
te  a  raiitake.  The  odTv  eJuuupVe  »f  canrtr  in  the  brai  n  rfcortled  In  thst  worli  f*  the  cue  above  men- 
tlottfld  of  MaHt  Gtrttrd.  With  ihii  it  evidcuUy  doe»  not  conCipond,  dtber  in  >««  or  in  other 
tircumtUooea     A  auve  of  tuiTtoui  cfllled  cmncerouf  it  alto  givvn  in  the  "  UtMenraliotu"  of  M.  Lesnni- 

KT.— Aonusire  Mfidico-Chirur^ .  p.  22*. 
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be  the  colloid  or  glue-like  ciinccr  of  M.  Laemiec.     While  the  greater  part  of  thi*  hodj 
was  hard,  ita  centre  wag  reduced  to  a  yellow  diffluent  piilp. 

Mr  R.  Wftde,  Medical  and  Physical  Joumml^— In  the  upper  part  of  the  lefl  lohe 
(hemisphere)  of  the  hrain,  a  hard  botly  of  the  Rise  of  a  small  hen's  egg,  like  medullary 
earcoma,  hut  aa  firm  rs  scirrhus  of  the  female  hreoaL  The  greatest  part  eoniuBted  of 
yellow-vhite  stnie,  ns  hard  aa  cartilage,  the  remuinder  dark-gray  and  less  finni  not  very 
drsdnguishahle  after  maceration.     Pulpy  destrtictioa  aromid. 

Under  his  fifth  head,  Dr  Monro  has  shortly  noticed  seven  speci- 
mens of  tins  change  of  structure  preserved  in  the  University 
Museum.  Its  hardness,  irregular  surface,  and  cartilaginous  struc- 
ture, with  a  resemblance  to  a  section  of  the  kidney,  are  the  circum- 
stances principally  remarked* 

From  the  above  accounts,  which  I  consider  to  be  the  most  au- 
thentic on  record^  a  general  idea  of  the  anatomical  characters  of 
what  is  meant  by  scirrhus  of  the  brain  {chomdromet)  may  be  ob- 
tained* A  mass  generally  of  irregiilar  shape,  distinguished  from 
the  surrounding  cerebral  substance  by  iti^  firmness^  sometimes  a 
lobulated  structure,  by  its  interior  substance  consisting  of  a  pro- 
portion more  or  less  considerable  of  yellowish  matter  aa  hard  as 
cartilagCj  arranged  sometimes  in  streaks  or  hand^s,  in  other  cases 
in  round  nodules,  constitutes  the  principal  characters  of  this  mor- 
bid growth  in  its  crude  or  early  stage.  At  a  more  advanced  pe- 
riod ciivities  begin  to  be  formed,  in  which  is  contained  a  fluid  or 
semifluid  matter  sometimes  jelly-like,  at  other  times  thinner,  and 
occasionally  tinged  with  blood-  Before  this  process  of  softening 
has  advanced  far  death  takes  place  in  general  by  suspension  of  the 
functions  of  the  organ. 

The  cartilaginous  tumour  may  be  deposited  in  a  tubercular  form, 
and  perliaps  consisting  |>artly  of  tubercular  or  albuminous  matter. 
Of  this  a  good  instance  is  given  by  Bayle  in  his  Treatise  on  Pul- 
monary Consumption.  A  printer  of  58,  with  complete  paraplegy, 
and  obliteration  of  the  intellect  almost  to  idiocy,  followed  by  weak- 
ness of  the  arms  and  sudden  loss  of  speech,  died  with  lethargy  and 
paralytic  dyspnoea.  In  tlie  anterior  part  of  the  right  hemisphere 
was  a  tubercular  and  cancerous  mass  the  size  of  a  turkey  s  egg, 
nearly  siilierical,  and  of  considerable  consistence  and  specific  gra- 
vity. With  a  rcddish-gi-ay  surface  irregularly  knobbed,  traversed 
by  blood-vessels,  it  consisted  internally  of  a  canary-yell oWj  thick, 
granular,  jiasty  matter,  void  of  vessel  or  trace  of  organization,  re- 
sembling scrofiilous  tubercles  beginning  to  soften,  with  this  diffe- 
rence, that  in  some  points  it  was  humid  and  infiUereti  with  serous 
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fhrid.  This  was  the  case  in  the  walls  of  an  anfractuous  irregular 
cavity  without  membrane,  and  containing  two  spoonfuk  of  clear 
yellowish  fluid.  The  tubercular  matter  formed  tlie  centre  and  the 
three  upper  fourths  of  the  lumoun  The  rest  was  what  \b  described 
as  cancerous, ^-a  firm  grayish-white  shining  tiissue,  traversed  in  all 
directions  by  blood-vessels,  and  presenting  even  a  minute  bloody 
effusion.  Though  the  tumour  was  without  cyst,  its  surface  waa 
covered  by  a  celluloso-vaseular  tissue,  which  sent  numerous  irre- 
gular productions  into  the  substance.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  layer 
of  cerebral  matter,  reduced  as  usual  to  the  consistence  of  thick 
cream** 

0,    Calcareotis  or  Bony  deposits^  and  Concretions* — This  morbid 
depoeition  is  by  no  means  so  c^jmnion  in  the  brain  as  in  its  mem- 
branes ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  causes  termed  ossification  or 
petrification  of  the  brain  are  doubtless  examples  of  ossific  tumours 
originating  in  the  membranes.     It  appears,  nevertheless,  that  some 
instances  have  occurred  to  different  observers,     Kerkringius  men- 
tions as  a  cause  of  fatuity,  a  concretion  weighing  thirteen  grains  in 
the  right  ventriclcf     Kentraann  notices  an  jisb-colourcd  one^  the 
fflze  and  shape  of  a  mulberry  ;|  Deidier  found  the  left  (.'orjim  stna- 
ttim  oa8eous;§  and  Tyson  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  died  of  the 
effects  of  a  blow  on  tlie  head>  in  whom  one  of  tfie  inferior  cor/)ora 
quadrigamjia  was  as  large  as  a  nutmeg,  and  contained  a  chalk  mass 
like  a  cherry-stoncj  with  pulpy  destruction  of  the  organ,  I|  Blegny  saw 
a  stone  as  large  as  a  bean  at  the  union  of  the  optic  nerves  in  the 
brain  of  a  lady,  who,  after  violent  pains  of  the  head  with  fever,  be- 
came blind,  and  died^f     In  the  brain  of  a  man  who  had  suffered 
long  from  acute  pain  of  the  hind  head,  notwithstanding  the  me  of 
blisters,  setons,  8cc,  AL  Boyer  found  a  hard  plaster-like  concretion  as 
large  as  a  filbert**    In  the  brain  of  a  boy  of  16,  an  idiot  from  birth, 
Sir  E.  Home  found  the  protuberance,  cerebellic  peduncles,  and 
part  of  the  cerebellum,  containing  so  ranch  earthy  matter  as  to  be 
with  difficulty  cut  by  the  knife, ft    Professor  Nasse  found  in  the  left 

•  Hecherches  sur  lu  Phthisie  Pulmonaire,  &c.     Pur  G.  O.  Bayle.     A  Paris,  I8lQt 
F-  305, 
t  Obeervat.  Amatom.  35. 
%  De  CaloiiLis  Libcllim, 
§  Des  Tunicura,  p.  35 1 . 
ii  Philoftopliical  TraTi«ftetJofi»t  Na  2128. 
%  2kKluu:us  OallicuB,  Obe.  xiv.  p.  81, 

••  Cniveilhicr,  Esaai  mu  rAnatomie  Piitbologique,  T.  li*  |>,  B4, 
ft  PhiUTraDB.  18U. 
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lobe  of  the  cerebellum  a  body  one  inch  long  and  ten  lines  broad, 
composed  of  alternate  layers  of  chalky  iriatter,  fluid  albumen  and 
solid  albumen/  Lastly,  Aodral  in  a  phthisical  subject  found,  in 
the  substance  of  the  left  hemisphere,  near  its  upper  anterior  extre- 
mity, a  granulation  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  with  the  consistence  of 
the  calcareous  concretions  of  the  lung^f 

In  such  cases  a  minute  portion  of  brain  appears  not  to  be  con- 
verted into  bone,  but  to  be  infiltrated  with  chalky  matter,  void  of 
animal  substance  so  far  as  can  be  discovered.  Of  these  earthy  de- 
posits no  analysis  has  yet  been  made*  It  is,  however,  not  impro- 
bable that  they  consist  chiefly  of  lime,  united  either  with  carbonic 
or  phosphoric  acid,  or  both,  Dr  Hooper  has  delineated  in  his 
twelfth  engraving  a  bony  tumour,  or  what  he  names  a  tubercle, 
which  is  said  to  consist  of  the  same  materials  as  healthy  bone,  with 
a  little  more  animal  matter.  It  is  not  stated  whether  this  was 
found  in  the  cerebral  substance  or  connected  with  the  membranes. 
From  its  appearance,  however,  and  the  fact  uow  stated  of  its  che- 
mical character,  I  think  it  next  to  certain  that  it  was  of  the  latter 
description.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  inferred  thai  the  sub- 
stances denominated  concrfiioas  of  the  brain  consist  of  infdtrations 
or  depositions  of  calcareous  matter  in  the  substance  of  the  organ. 

To  this  bead  may  he  referred  the  concretions  found  in  the  cona- 
Hum  or  pineal  gland.  In  this  body  small  sabulous  or  calcareous 
particles  have  been  very  often  found ;  and  it  was  long  supposed, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  hypothetical  opinions  of  Descartes, 
that  this  change  coidd  nut  fail  to  affect  materially  the  functions  of 
the  entire  organ.  For  correct  information  on  this  point,  we  are 
indebted  to  Soemmering,  who  showed  by  the  collation  of  numerous 
cases,  that  scarcely  any  person  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty, 
though  in  the  best  liealth  and  tlie  most  perfect  enjoyment  of  his 
faculticsj  could  assure  himself  that  his  conarium  did  not  contain 
calcareous  matter,     lie  regards  it  as  part  of  the  natural  structure. 

Though  Soemmering  states  that  sabulous  deposition  is  found  in 
the  couariura  of  infants  as  well  as  adults,  he  nowhere  specifies  the 
exact  authority  for  this  fact ;  and  the  youngest  subjects  on  which 
he  records  its  occurrence  were  14  and  16.t     The  Wenzels  assert 


•  Abcrcrombie,  Pathological  and  PmcL  Hesearches,  p.  426. 
f  Journal  de  Phyiiologie,  Tome  ii.  p.  1 10. 

*  S.  T.  Soemmering  de  Acernib  Cerebri  Di8icrt»    A  pud  Ludwig,  Script  oriun  Ncu- 
rolog,  nunc  Delect,  p  322*  329, 
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tliat  they  have  seen  stony  particles  so  early  as  the  7th  year,  and  a 
substance  very  similar  a  few  months  aftier  birth.*  1  am  satisfied 
that  I  have  seen  in  the  pineal  gknds  of  young  children,  whose  ages 
I  could  not  ascertain,  but  who  certainly  did  not  exceed  9  or  10, 
smaU  sabulous  particles  ;  but  my  personal  observation  does  not  en* 
able  me  to  say  how  far  the  statement  of  the  Austrian  anatomista 
as  to  earlier  periods  is  correct 

The  conarium  itself  consists  chiefly  of  firm  reddish  gray  cerebral 
matter,  at  the  basijs  or  posterior  end  of  which  are  two  whitish 
threads,  which  proceed  on  each  side  to  the  optic  thalamnsj  and  form 
what  are  termed  the  peduncles  of  the  gland,  from  which  they  are 
separated  by  a  small  linear  depression.  Behind  the  union  of  these 
peduncles,  covered  here  by  part  of  the  clioroid  web,  is  placed  inva- 
riably an  irrcgular-slmped  mass,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a 
small  pin- head  to  a  grain  of  herap-seed.  When  seized  by  the  for- 
ceps this  is  found  to  grate  like  sand  or  grains  of  stone ;  and  when 
examined  it  actually  consists  of  minute  granules  aggregated  to- 
gether by  membranous  filaments  of  animal  matter.  This  irregu* 
lar-shaped  sandy  mass  is  what  is  termed  by  Soemmering  acervubts 
conariL  The  graniilea  in  the  centre  are  generally  larger  than 
those  at  the  surface ;  and  its  irregular  shape  depends  on  the  num- 
ber and  size  of  the  small  superficial  granules.  They  are  generally 
yellow  or  citron-coloured,  hard,  rough,  semi  transparent,  and  dis- 
tinctly grating  on  a  steel  instrument* 

Besides  the  situation  now  mentioned, — the  union  of  the  pedun- 
cles,—sandy  particles  are  occasionally  found  anterior  to  the  pe- 
duncles close  on  the  basis  of  the  gland,  or  disseminated  in  its  sub- 
stance. In  inlants  before  the  7  th  year,  it  is  never  found  in  the 
substance  of  the  conarium,  but  generally  in  the  plate  which  con- 
nects it  to  the  thalami.  The  most  ordinary  place  for  it  in  adults 
is  the  pit  between  the  conarium  and  its  peduncles;  and  in  aged 
subjects  it  may  he  found  in  all  the  three  situations.  It  has  been 
found  in  natives  of  every  European  nation  almost,  and  in  Africans, 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Muller  these  stones  contain  calca- 
reous earth  ;  and  from  some  experiments  of  Munch  it  appejirs  thai 
the  lime  is  united  with  oxalic  acid. 

Whatever  be  the  quantity  of  this  deposition,  it  is  well  ascertained 
tliat  it  exercises  no  influence  on  the  cerebral  functions.  It  is  ne- 
vertheless difficult  to  imagine  it  to  be  a  natural  or  healthy  product 
•  Du  Penitiori  Stnietura  Cereliri,  pp*  156 — 157* 
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From  its  situation  1  have  often  been  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  a 
secretion  from  the  vessels  of  the  choroid  web. 

Petrifaction,  or  osseous  induration  of  the  whole  brain,  has  not 
been  seen  in  the  human  subject  Instances,  however,  of  this  in  the 
lower  animals  have  been  recorded  by  Duverney,  Sirason,  Pitchell, 
and  Renauli 

t.  Encysted  Tumours. — Of  these  any  of  the  forms  may  probably 
be  found  in  the  brain.  Hitherto,  however,  those  actually  said  to 
occur  may  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the  following  heads* 

a,  Hydatoid  or  vesicular  tumours.  It  may  be  justly  doubted 
whether  the  genuine  animal  hydatid,  {^Cystkerciis  ceUulosus^  Ru- 
dolplil,)  has  ever  been  found  in  the  brain.  Though  stated  gene- 
rally by  Bremscr,  be  mentions  no  authority  ;*  it  is  never  noticed 
by  Rudolphi  ;f  and  seems  to  be  denied  entirdy  by  Blainville. 
None  of  the  social  hydatids  (  Coenuri  and  Eckmococci)  were  found 
in  that  situation,  till  M.  C.  Rendtorff  discovered,  in  1811,  a  cluster 
of  the  latter  sort  in  the  right  ventricle  of  a  girl  of  8,  who,  after  re* 
maiuing  hemi|>legic  for  some  months,  died  lethargic.^ 

Notwithstanding  this,  instances  of  bodies  described  as  ht/datids 
occurring  in  the  brain  have  been  mentioned  by  Scultetu%  Panaroli, 
Paw,  Borelli,  Lancisi,  Wepfer,  Home,  Rostan,  Ileadington,  and 
Morrah,  In  the  case  of  Scultetus,  a  cyst  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg, 
not  unlike  a  hydatid,  was  found  in  the  left  hemispherep§  In  that 
of  Panaroli,  several  whitish  round  bladders,  containing  pituitous 
fluid  {hygroma  ?)  were  found  in  the  mesolobe.||  In  that  of  Paw,  a 
bladder  contaioing  half  a  pound  of  limpid  fluid  was  seated  over  the 
commissure  of  the  optic  nerves. If  Tlie  case  of  P.  Borelli  was  a 
cyst  couuiiniug  watery  fluid,  attached  to  the  nates  and  infundtbu- 
lum.**  That  of  Lancisi  is  styled  a  hydatid  as  large  as  a  pigeon's 
egg,  thin,  yellowish,  jelly-like  lymph,  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
right  hemisphere.tt  The  case  of  Wepfer,  whicli  was  a  cyst  as 
large  as  a  hen's  egg,  containing  a  turbid  browni^^h  liquor,  appears 
to  belong  rather  to  the  head  of  hytjroma.XX  Those  of  Home,§g  Ros- 

•  Traits  Zootogitiue,  &e.     Paria,  1B24,  P,  HI,  chap.  U. 
^  Entozuonmi  SviiopaLB»     Iklantina,  Gen.  20^  p.  546. 
X  De  HydatidibiM  priBsertim  in  cerebro  repertw* 

I  AnDuneatarium,  Obfl.  10  and  I L 

II  Pentecotte  1.  Oba.  17.  t  P^"  Pa^ii*  Ob«tirat  2. 
••  P,  Borelli,  Ob«.  Medico-Physic». 

^-f  Be  Mortibus  Su^>etaneii,  Lib.  i.  cap.  jX,  13. 
%X  IlUtciri^  Apopleclicomni. 
15  PhilTrmn»,  18U,p.  403. 
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HeadingtoD,f  and  Morrali4  though  more  recent,  are  not 
more  unequivocal^  since  their  authors  give  no  description  of  the 
physical  eharacteno  by  which  their  claim  to  the  title  of  hydatids 
might  be  determined. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  the  occurrence  of  the  genuine  solitary 
animal  hydatid  in  the  brain  may  not  be  impossible^  it  is  not  clear 
that  any  of  the  cases  hitherto  recorded  belong  to  this  head.  They 
are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  serous  or  vesicular  cysts^  (Portal, 
Anat  IVIed.  Tome  IV*  p.  72,)  or  examples  of  the  tumour  called 
(ht/ffroma).  Of  this  kind  also  are  the  case  described  by  Forlani  of 
Sienna,  containing  glutinous  matter  like  white  of  egg,§  and  the 
globular  cysts  so  beautifully  represented  by  Dr  Hooper  iu  his  four- 
teenth engraving.  The  cases  mentioned  by  Fischer^  Zeder,  and 
others,  belong  to  the  membranes. 

t.  Steatoms  are  mentioned  by  Drelincurtius,  Thomann,  Uome^ 
and  Bouillaud. 

c.  The  blood-cyBt,  {h<Btnatomu).  The  occurrence  of  this  iu  the 
brain,  though  not  common,  has  been  observed.  Like  ha^matoma 
in  other  regions,  it  consists  of  a  membranous  cyst,  sometimes  con. 
taining  small  cysts,  the  inner  surface  of  which  is  composed  of  a 
yaacular  tissue,  from  which  blood  or  bloody  fluid  exudes  by  exha- 
lation, forming  a  mass  resembling  layers  of  coagulated  blood*  Of 
this  disease  the  most  distinct  example  is  given  by  Rochoux,  A 
man  of  65,  about  twenty  montlis  after  a  violent  blow  on  tlje  head 
which  stunned  him,  began  to  feel  pain  and  weight  of  the  head,  with 
occasional  momeutis  of  forgetfulness.  These  symptoms  became 
more  severe  and  more  frequent,  were  followed  by  embarrassed 
speech,  palsy  of  the  left  side  of  the  face,  great  general  weaknessj 
coma,  and  death.  In  the  anterior  and  external  part  of  the  left  he- 
misphere was  found  a  firm  red-brown  tumour,  the  si^e  of  an  egg, 
round,  fattened,  filled  with  blood,  which  in  certiiin  places  appeared 
to  be  contained  as  in  the  spleen,  in  others  in  small  dote  of  a  line 
diameter  of  an  areolar-cellular  tissue,  grayish,  dense,  and  analogous 
in  appearatice  to  the  matter  of  tubercles.     Adhering  without  to 

I  the  dura  mater  of  the  arachnoid,  which  was  red  and  much  thick- 
•  Reobeficbtti,  &c.  Chap,  x,  Accphalocj^tea,  p.  166. 
t  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal*  VoLXV*  304. 
X  Medico- Cbimrgical  Transactions^  Vol.  11-  p.  362. 
$  Cttflpar  M>  Porlani,  OHs.  Med.  Pmct  Anat,    Senia,  1769. 
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eoed,  it  was  lodged  in  a  depression  of  the  lienilspherc.  Tlie  con* 
tiguous  cerebral  matter  was  in  the  state  of  yellow  raraollissement.* 
In  his  tenth  engraving  Dr  Hooper  gives  a  good  delineation  of 
an  example  of  this  disease.  In  this  ease  the  tunionr,  which  was  of 
an  irregular  oblong  spheroidal  shape,  about  Z^  inches  long  and  2  J 
broad,  arose  by  a  broad  base  from  the  white  cerebral  substance  of 
the  left  hemisphere  near  tlie  ventricle,  hut  not  communicating  with 
that  cavity.  Externally  it  was  of  a  pink-red,  or  pale  carmine  co- 
lour, and  of  an  irregularly  lobulated  arrangement  Though  soft 
to  the  touch,  it  was  clastic  and  rut  firm,  exposing  a  vascular  mot- 
tled surface  of  a  reddish-yellow  col  our  ^  with  portions  of  blood-like 
structure  here  and  there.  Besides  the  pm  mater ^  which  it  raised, 
it  was  covered  by  a  delicate  and  very  vascular  membranei  laminat- 
ed and  shaggy. 

A  tumour  of  similar  characters  is  described  under  his  sixth  head 
by  Dr  Monro  Teriiusy^  formerly  Professor  of  Anatomy.  In  a 
young  man  who  had  suffered  from  headach,  impaired  vision,  and 
nauaeaj  followed  by  epilepsy  terminating  fatally  in  a  few  hours,  in 
the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  hemisphere  was  a  body  the  size  of  an 
orange,  somewhat  soft,  but  elastic,  and  of  the  colour  and  consist- 
ence of  clotted  blood.  The  surrounding  brain  was  in  a  state  of 
pulpy  destruction* 

These  two  last  cases  arc  regarded  as  similar  to  the  tumour  named 
hsematoid  fungus*  I  am  not  prepared  to  prove  that  they  do  not 
belong  to  tliis  head ;  but  their  general  resemblance  in  anatomical 
characters  to  that  described  by  Rocboux,  induces  me  to  refer  them 
to  the  head  of  Hmmaioma. 

To  the  same  head  may  be  referred  that  described  by  Dr  George 
Gregory,J  who,  in  a  man  labouring  under  headach,  irritable  sto- 
mach, and  epileptic  fits,  and  finally  destroyed  by  epilepsy,  found 
within  a  cyst  in  the  anterior  coruu  of  the  left  ventricle,  before  the 
striated  nucleus,  a  body  as  large  as  a  nutmegj  hard  and  fleshy,  la- 
minated interiorly  an  inch  thick  like  coagulated  blood,  with  a  cavity 
in  the  centre 

d.  Fungus  Htemaiodes,  Eneepkaloid  or  Cerebrlfhrm  tumour* — 
This  morbid  growth  has  been  often  found  in  the  brain  either  ex* 
clusively  or  in  common  with  other  textures.     Enclosed  almost  in- 

•  J.  A.  RocfaouXj  Recherches  sur  rApoplexie.     A  Paris*  IBU,     Obs.  38^  p.  149, 
t  The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Brain.     By  Alex.  Monros  M.  D.  &c  fv  &S.  chap,  i, 
^  MedUc^l  and  Physical  JourimU  VoL  hlV.  p.  462. 
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variably  in  a  cyst,  it  consists  of  soft,  compressible,  spoogy  matter, 
of  the  consistence  of  foetal  brain,  and  not  dissiuiilar  in  colour  to 
gray  cerebral  matter,  with  a  tinge  of  red,  a  shining  aspect,  divided 
in  lobulated  masses,  whicli  move  on  each  other  when  slightly 
touched.  Though  found  chiefly  in  young  subjects,  it  may  occur  id 
the  brains  of  adults;  but  is  rarely  seen  in  the  aged,* 

e.  Me!awhsis,  The  melanotic  deposit  has  not  been  very  often  found 
in  tlie  brain.  Streaks  of  dark  matter  along  the  blood-vessels  were 
seen  by  Dr  Alison  and  Mr  Fawdiogton  ;t  and  Dr  Hooper  deline- 
ates melanotic  masses  of  small  size  in  the  substance  of  the  organ.J 

Of  these  several  changes  now  enumerated^  the  effects,  iu  general 
uniform,  may  be  sidd  to  vary  only  according,  Isi^  to  the  morbid 
changes  induced  in  the  contiguous  cerebral  substance ;  2f/,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  which  the  organic  change  occupies ;  and  'Sdlt/^ 
according  to  its  relative  situation  in  the  organ. 

L  All  the  tumours  above  enumerated,  independent  of  the  changes 
proper  to  their  own  structure,  agree  in  producing  certain  common 
changes  in  the  contiguous  cerebral  substance.  All  of  them  tend 
to  derange  the  Ciipillary  circulation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes. 
In  the  former  they  induce  not  only  a  general  injection  of  the  cere- 
bral capillaries,  but  a  local  action  in  the  immediate  confines  of  the 
tumour,  and  pulpy  destruction  of  the  cerebral  substance.  It  often 
happens  also  that  the  whole  organ  is,  in  consefjuence  of  the  capil- 
lary injection,  infiltrated  by  pale  or  bloody  serous  iluid*  In  the 
membranes  these  tumours  also  induce  injection,  terminating  iu  in- 
filtration of  the  subarachnoid  tissue,  and  effusion  from  the  choroid 
web  into  the  ventricles.  The  effects  on  the  cerebral  functions  are 
then  precisely  similar  to  those  which  result  from  derangement  of 
the  capillary  circulation  taking  place  primarily.  If  local  and  in- 
termittent, that  is,  recuj-ring  on  the  operation  of  certain  causes,  the 
irritation  from  the  tumour  and  its  disturliance  on  the  capillary  cir- 
culation induces  chronic  headach,  with  epileptic  attacks.  When  the 
vascular  orgasm  becomes  more  general  and  constant,  loss  of  memory, 
and  sometimes  of  judgment,  irregular  contractions  of  the  members, 
and  more  or  less  palsy,  are  the  consequences.  As  it  advances  to 
pulpy  destruction,  the  involuntary  contractions  of  the  muscles  are 
followed  by  palsy  j  the  abolition  of  sensation,  recollection  and  in* 

*  ObBeryationa  on  Fiin|^  Ilematodeft,  hy  Jiunet  Wvdrop.    Edinburgh^  1809.    To 
thii  belongs  the  cbjk  of  Dr  L.Atham,  in  McdiciLl  nod  Pb/iical  Joun)iil,  VoU  hi.  p,  I, 
t  A  Caae  of  Melimosia,  &c.  by  Tbuuiaa  Fawdington. 
t  The  Morbid  Anfttomy,  Plate  XII. 
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tellect,  give  rise  to  fatuity ;  and  life  may  be  terrainated  eitlier  by 
coma,  witb  or  without  convulsion,  or  by  a  sudden  apoplectic  attack* 

2.  Most  of  these  organic  changes,  if  small  or  limited  in  extent, 
exercise  little  influence  on  the  functions  ascribed  to  the  brain.  Even 
when  largCj  their  influence  seems  to  be  referable  cliiefl)  to  the  mor- 
bid chanf^es  in  the  capillary  circulation  now  mentioned.  In  many 
instances  no  change  in  sensation,  intellect,  or  locomotion  is  induced 
till  within  a  few  days  before  death,  wben  tbe  convulsions,  palsy, 
and  coma,  which  preceded  this  event,  must  be  ascribed  chiefly  to 
vascular  injection  taking  place  a  little  before  these  external  effects 
become  manifest 

3.  The  situation  of  the  morbid  substance  and  of  the  disordered 
action  is  certainly  of  some  moment  in  modifying  tbe  eSects  pro- 
duced. To  determine  the  influence  of  local  situation  in  this  respect 
attempts,  direct  and  indirect,  have  been  made  by  La  Peyronie,  Zinn, 
Lorry,  Haller,  and  Sauccrotte,  and  more  recently  by  Rolando, 
Flourens,  Serrea,  Bouilland,  and  others.  Without  attempting  to 
inquire  into  the  merit  of  the  experimental  and  argumentative  inves- 
tigations of  these  authors,  I  shall  merely  state  gome  of  the  most  im- 
portant conclusions,  which  tbey  havethouglit  their  researches  justified. 

L  Injury  done  to  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain  causes,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Bouillaud,  more  or  less  loss  of  speech,  depending  either 
on  disorder  or  abolition  of  memory,  or  on  that  of  tlie  muscular  mo- 
tions of  the  organs  of  speech,* 

2.  According  to  the  observations  of  M.  Serresf  and  MM.  Fo- 
ville  and  Pinel  Grandchamp,  when  the  corpus  striatum^  that  ie,  the 
anterior  part  of  the  striated  nucleus,  is  injured,  the  motions  of  the 
legs  are  disordered  and  impaired ;  and  when  tbe  optic  thalamus^  or 
the  posterior  region  of  the  striated  nucleus,  is  injured,  the  motions 
of  the  arms  arc  impaired. 

3.  Though  M.  Serres  has  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the  posi- 
tion of  M.  Gall,  that  lesions  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum 
have  a  jmi'ticular  influence  on  the  generative  organs,  this  is  rendered 
very  doubtful  by  the  researches  of  Rolando,  Flourens^  and  especi- 
ally Bouillaud.  M.  Flourens  endeavours  to  show  that  the  cere- 
bellum regulates,  influences,  or  co-ordinates  tbe  voluntary  motions. 


•  Recherthufl  Cliiiif|ue!i,  &c%  Par  M.  J.  BotiilUtud,  D.  M,  Archives  Ginimles, 
Tome  riii.  p.  2.^.  Tniite  Cliniqiie  et  Phyaiologitiiie,  p.  157-161.  Pitria,  IH2&  ;  and 
Nate  lur  rnie  article  de  M*  Pmel  Fils,  ^c.  Journal  dc  Phvftiol,  T*inie  vi,  p.  IT'. 

t  AnnuALre  Medico-Chirurgicai  et  Joiiroal  de  Pbysiologie,  Tome  III.p,  123-128,  ct 
enioite. 
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Bouilkud  shows  that,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  regulate  the  whole 
of  these  motioirs,  it  co-ordinates  those  concerned  in  equilibrium,  the 
state  of  rest,  and  the  different  forms  of  locomotion.  It  seems  fur- 
ther to  be  the  seat  of  a  modification  of  memory,  that  of  voluntary 
motion.  When  disordered,  the  memory  is  obliterated,  the  motions 
are  impaired  or  disordered,  and  the  patient  exhibits  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  imbecility,  in  willing  any  regular  or  steady  motioni  or  in 
preserving  any  sensible  attitude  of  rest,* 

15.  Anmcephiilous  Maljormatmi,  Deficiency  of  the  whole  Brain 
or  of  its  partit.  {EnkepliakUeipsns.) — This  should  be  noticed  else- 
where, under  the  head  of  affections  dependent  on  the  membranes 
and  blood-vessels.  But  it  may  render  the  history  of  the  abnormal 
states  of  the  brain  more  complete,  to  introduce  here  a  short  account 
of  a  species  of  malformation  arising  from  interruption  of  the  process 
of  development. 

Instances  of  acephalous  foptuses,  as  lliey  have  been  named,  are 
numerous  from  the  first  records  of  anatomy  to  the  present  time. 
They  vary  in  degree  from  deficiency  of  the  whole  brain  to  that  of 
more  or  fewer  of  its  parts.  All  of  them  depend,  so  far  as  is  hither- 
to ascertained,  on  the  same  general  cause,  a  sudden  check  given 
to  the  process  of  growth  in  this  organ  or  some  of  its  parts,  while  the 
others  continue  to  increase.  The  general  accuracy  of  this  conclu- 
sion is  established  by  the  researches  of  ]Mcckel,t  of  Duncan,  Junior,^ 
of  Breschet,§  and  of  Serres.[|  In  1835  I  collected  from  different 
sources  several  cases,  in  order  to  dlustrate  the  nature  of  the  malfor- 
mation, and  the  mode  in  wliich  it  is  effected  ;f  and  subsequently  the 
subject  has  been  elucidated  by  Cruveilhien** 

The  mode  in  which  the  growth  of  the  brain  is  arrested  may  be 
understood  from  the  history  of  the  progressive  development  of 
the  organ,  which  I  have  above  stated  is  formed  by  deposition 
from  the  vascular  membrane,  commencing  near  the  centre  of  the 

*  Recherches  Expenmentales,  &.e.  Par  J.  BotilUHud,  Membre-Adjoint*  he.  Archirei- 
Oltn^ralcA,  Tome  xv.  p.  (J-J. 

t  Handbuch  der  Pathologiflfhen  Anatomic.     V'oij  J.  F.  MeckeU     Leipxig,  lfl12. 

X  Ca«e  of  Hydrocephalus  with  Bifid  Brain,  in  Medico-Chinirgical  Trana,  Bdin.  VoL  i. 
p.  205. 

§  Note  siir  deux  enftmi*  nouveaujc-n^s  bydmcephalea  et  nianquant  dc  ccrveau.  Par 
J,  Breechct,  Journal  de  PhTsiologie,  Tome  ii.  p.  269,  Ilde  Note  sur  des  enfnnU  Noa- 
reaux-nea,  &c.     Paj  tl.  Breschet,  Jour  do  Ph}ii.  Tome  iiL  232. 

11  Essai  Bur  unt  Thetirie  Anatnmiquedes  Monstionitea  Animales.  Revue  Mediciide, 
TomeTi.  fj.  \m.     Pari.s  1S21, 

If  Edinburgh  Mtslical  and  Surgical  JounmK  V*iL  XIJV.  p,  527,  Oct  183A. 

**  Cinquiome  Livraisnn  et  Huitieme  LivraiBon.     Paris*  1838*. 
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hemispheres,  and  proceeding  in  both  directions  towards  the  convo- 
luted and  the  central  surfaces.  When  the  process  of  nutritious 
deposition  is  arrested  at  an  early  perio(l,  the  briun  is  entirely  want- 
ing, and  one  or  two  imperfectly  shaped  tubercles  only  denote  the 
Bite  of  the  corpora  qtiadnqemina,  tlie  thalamic  or  the  protuberance. 
If  at  a  later  period,  the  cerebellum  and  the  lower  part  of  the  brain, 
with  several  of  its  objects,  may  be  completed.  But  separating  the 
two  hemispheres  above,  there  is  found  a  large  chasm,  filled  by  wa- 
ter, and  in  which  neither  mt^solobe,  vault,  septum,  nor  thalami  can 
be  recognized.  This  interruption  M.  Sevres  ascribes  to  imperfect 
development  of  the  arterial  system  going  to  the  brain.  But  this  is 
only  a  collateral  effect. 

In  some  instances  a  hemisphere  is  wanting ;  in  others  the  anterior 
lobe  is  deficient ;  in  others  both  anterior  lobes  are  wanting;  and  in 
others  there  is  a  general  diminution  in  the  size  of  one  whole 
hemisphere,  and  the  magnitude  of  its  component  convolutions,  while 
the  other  presents  its  normal  dimensions  and  proportions. 

All  these  plienomena  are  proiluced  in  tlie  same  way  and  proceed 
from  the  same  cause.  An  attack  of  meningeal  inliaramation  or  hy- 
drocephalus in  the  womb,  before  birth,  or  immediately  after  that 
event,— not  sufficient  to  extinguish  life,^ — arrests  the  nutritive  action 
of  a  certain  order  of  the  cerf*bral  capillaries.  The  nutritive  action 
is  employed  in  secreting  serous  fluid.  The  growth  of  part  of  the 
brain  affected  is  suddenly  stopped ;  and  while  the  growtli  of  the  rest 
advances,  that  remains  stationary. 

This  interruption  of  normal  action  of  vessels  depends  on  a  sud- 
den change  somehow  effected  in  them,  in  coriSequence  of  which  they 
no  longer  continue  the  nutritious  process.  The  proof  that  the  im- 
perfect development  of  the  arterial  system  is  only  a  collateral 
effect,  is  found  in  the  fact^  that  the  development  of  these  vessels  is 
always  equal  and  sometimes  superior  to  the  progress  of  the  abnormal 
action  and  its  effects. 

It  is  manifest  that^  in  cases  of  this  nature,  the  atrophy  of  the 
brain  is  not  a  primary  or  idiopathic  lesion,  but  is  indeed  tlte  effect 
partly  of  the  excessive  distension  of  the  walls  of  the  brain  by  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  fluid,  and  partly  of  mechanical  compres- 
ion  by  the  fluid  inducing  sometimes  condensation  of  the  parts,  some- 
times softening,  but  always  more  or  less  destruction  of  the  proper 
atnicture.  Atrt^phy,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  effects  of  great  efTnsions 
of  fluid.  It  cannt^t  be  denied  that  in  cai?es  of  this  class  the  brain  is 
not  nourished,  or  is  even  deprived  of  nourishment.     But  it  must 
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be  borne  in  mind  that  the  suspensioa  or  interruption  of  nutrition 
Is  the  e8Fect  of  a  preceding  morbid  state,  in  which  the  blood-vessels, 
the  natural  nutrients  of  the  organ,  are  made  to  asiiume  a  new  and 
perverted  action. 

From  the  cases  now  recorded  it  further  appears  that  the  atro- 
phied parts  of  the  brain  are  diminished  in  size  or  shrunk,  and  that 
they  also  cease  to  possess  their  characteristic  physical  and  physio- 
logical properties,  and  to  perform  their  functions  duly.  Thus  in 
all  the  cases  with  the  diminution  in  size  of  the  parts,  there  is  more 
or  less  loss  of  motion  and  sensation  in  some  of  the  voluntary  organs. 
Loss  of  memory  appears  occasionally  to  take  place ;  but  loss  of  in- 
tellect is  not  invariable.  This,  however,  may  depend  on  the  part  of 
the  brain  atrophied,  and  on  the  extent  of  the  atrophy.  The  mental 
energy  is  generally  enfeebled ;  but  the  most  characteristic  feature 
is  that  one  faculty  may  retain  considerable  force,  while  others  are 
disproportionately  weak*     The  intensity  of  the  intellect  is  unequal. 

This  is  a  frequent  cause  of  congenital  idiocy,  surd- muteness,  palsy 
of  one  side  or  various  parts  of  the  body ;  and  unequal  development 
of  several  organs* 

Often  one  or  more  members  may  be  shrunk,  withered,  and  pa- 
ralytic ;  and  occasionally  one  side  is  heraiplegic. 

As  to  the  intimate  nature  of  the  change  induced  in  the  parts  so 
shrunk  and  diminished  wc  have  as  yet  no  precise  information.  It 
may  arise  either  from  arrest  of  the  growth  of  the  parts,  or  from 
the  removal  of  parts  by  absorption,  or  rather  by  disruption  and 
breaking  down.  The  presstire  increased  by  the  presence  of  a  new 
fluid  may  be  adequate  to  prevent  growth  of  the  parts  compressed, 
and  even  to  break  down  and  disorganize. 

Atrophy  of  the  brain,  therefore,  may  differ  according  as  it  takes 
place  during  the  process  of  development  or  after  that  process  is 
completed.  If  it  take  place  during  the  process  of  formation,  then 
that  process  is  suddenly  interrupted,  and  the  brain  presents  more 
or  fewer  of  its  parts  in  an  incomplete  or  rudimentary  state.  Thus 
in  cases  in  which  the  process  is  interrupted  previous  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  convolutions,  and  in  which  serous  fluid  more  or  less 
co[Hous  is  eflTnsed  from  the  nutrient  vessels,  the  brain  resembles  a 
shapi'Iess  uniform  bladder  of  membranous  and  cerebral  matter  en- 
closing serous  fluid.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  example 
of  the  atrophy  of  the  brain,  and  correspontb  with  the  agenesia  of 
M.  Cazauvieilh  (Archives  de  Med.  xiv.) 

The  parts  which  next  to  these  are  most  generally  wanting  are 
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the  mem-\ohi!,fonih'  itnd  fie/Aum  lacidttm.  R4?il  observed  the  want 
of  this  part  in  an  idiotic  female  who  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty 
years. 

Independently  or  along  T^dth  the  meso- lobe  and  fornix,  the  upper 
region  of  the  hemispheres  may  be  wanting  as  far  as  the  ceiling  of 
the  ventricles.  But  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  atrophy  of  this 
part  from  atropliy  of  the  convoluted  surface  of  the  brain. 

Atrophy  may  next  affect  the  corpora  striata  or  optic  thalamic  in 
the  form  t^f  diminished  bulk  and  general  dimensions,  proceeding 
to  such  extent  that  these  bodies  may  be  altogether  wanting. 

The  same  lesion  may  occur  Ln  the  cerehellum^  the  annular  pro- 
tuberance, or  ID  the  peduncles  and  the  spinal  bulb. 

The  spinal  cborii  or  vertebral  portion  of  the  brain  is  in  like 
manner  liable  to  atrophy,  both  during  the  process  of  development 
and  after  its  completion. 

In  the  first  case  the  chord  is  entirely  or  partially  wanting,  and 
its  place  is  supplied  by  serous  fluid,  more  or  less  copious,  contained 
within  the  membranes*  Thus  in  many  cases  of  spina  bifida^  as  it 
is  denominated,  that  disease  is  the  effect  of  some  interruption  given 
to  the  process  of  growth  in  the  spinal  marrow,  by  reason  of  which 
the  arterial  action  is  expended  in  the  effusion  of  fluid,  which  filb 
and  distends  the  membranes,  prevents  the  further  deposition  of 
cerebral  matterj  and  preventing  also  the  union  of  the  spinal  plates 
on  the  mesial  plane,  gives  rise  to  a  soft  elastic  tiunour  at  the  most 
yielding  and  dependent  part  of  the  spinal  column.  In  general  the 
spinal  marrow  is  either  partially  or  entirely  wanting  in  some  part 
of  its  course  in  cases  of  this  kind.  Its  continuity  is  interrupted 
either  wilbout  a  single  trace,  or  with  a  few  streaks  of  cerebral 
matter  on  tlie  one  side,  or  at  the  auterior  part  of  the  column,  while 
the  vacancy  is  supplied  by  serousfluid  or  shreds  of  cerebral  matter. 

In  other  instances  of  this  species  of  atrophy,  each  lateral  half  of 
the  chord  is  in  a  very  slender  and  imperfect  form  cif  development, 
and  IS  &e])arated  from  that  of  the  opposite  side  by  the  interposition 
of  serous  fluid.  In  cases  of  Urn  kind,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  tiud 
the  median  canal  persistent  long  after  birth,  imitating  in  this  respect 
the  structure  observetl  in  the  spinal  chord  of  the  lower  animals. 

It  may  l>e  doubted  whether  it  be  quite  correct  to  apply  the  term 
atrophy  to  those  lesions  of  the  spinal  chord,  in  which  the  breaking 
down,  the  softening  or  shrinking  of  the  parts,  is  evidently  due  to  in* 
flammatory  action  excited  in  them  from  disei*se  of  the  membranous 
inTeslments  or  the  bones.    Thus^  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  veriebrm. 
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InflaiDiDadoD  of  a  chronic  character  is  verj*  soon  propagated  to  the 
membranes  and  the  chord,  and  part  of  it  is  softened  and  disorgan- 
uped.  The  injury  may  not  be  sufficient  to  extinguish  life ;  and 
after  some  time,  when  the  active  part  of  the  in0animatory  process 
has  subsided^  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  is  contracted  in  size,  and 
compressed  by  the  new  products;  and  this  constitutes^  according 
to  the  strict  understanding  of  the  term,  the  anatomical  characters 
of  atrophy.  In  admitting  this  application  of  the  term,  therefore, 
it  ought  to  be  distinctly  understood,  thai  the  term  atropliy  desig- 
nates, not  a  primary  lesion,  but  a  lesion  which  is  the  effect  of 
aaother  previous  action.  Several  cases  of  the  kind  are  recorded 
by  OlUvier  and  others. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

B.  Tele  Distiujjuted  Paht  of  the  Nehvous  System. 

Section  I. 

NERVE,   NERVOUS   TISSUE. — (Neo^ojr. — Nervus, — Tissu  Aerveiix^ — 
St/Bteme  N<mmu,) 

The  structure  of  the  nerves  has  been  examined  with  different 
degrees  of  accuracy  and  minuteness  by  a  great  number  of  anato- 
mists. The  more  ancient  authors,  who  wrote  at  a  period  when  ob- 
servation was  much  corrupted  by  fancy,  and  most  of  those  who  give 
descriptions  in  general  systems,  may  be  without  much  injustice  passed 
over  in  silence.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  some  good  facts  are 
given  in  the  works  of  Willis,*  Vieussens^f  Morgagni,}  and  Mayer ;} 
that  Proehaska,!!  Pfeffinger,1[  and  the  second  Monro,**  are  the  first 
who  professedly  wrote  on  the  structure  of  the  nerves;  that  the 

*  TIiomaA  WilliB,  Cerebri  Anatome  Nervomiaque  Deecriptio  et  Usui.  AmBterdnm, 
1682. 

f  fi&ymvLttdi  Vieussenfl  NcurograpliJa  Univenalis.    LyoOr  1684, 

t  AdvcTSaHii  Anatomiea,  4to»     Lugduni  llat.  17-3- 

^  L  C.  Mayer  Abhand^ung  voni  Oeluro,  Ruckeiimftrk,  wnd  dem  Uraprunge  dcr  N<i- 
ifcn.     BerUn,  177^. 

11  Georgii  Prochaskft  de  Stnictura  Nervorum  Tmctatus  Anjitoroicua,  Viennie,  177P 
luid  1800,  apttd  Op.  Minora, 

^  Jo.  Pfeffioger,  de  Stnictura  Nervorum,  In  Lud^rig,  Scriptorum  Neurolog. 
Select.     Tom.  L 

••  Monro  on  the  Structure  and  the  Functiona  of  the  Nervous  S^dteni.  Kdiuburgh, 
1783.     Folio. 
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works  of  Reil,*  Bichat,  and  Gordon,  contain  the  most  accurate 
inlbrraation  on  the  nervous  chords  in  general ;  and  that  the  trea- 
tises of  Scarpaf  and  Wutzer}  contain  tlie  most  satisfactory  infor- 
mation on  tlje  arrangement  of  those  parts  named  ganglions  and 
pkxuB,  Ijaytly,  by  the  microscopic  researches  of  Ehrenherg,  Tre- 
viraniis,  Miiller,  Valentin,  Wel>er,  and  Remak,  some  facts,  though 
rather  diiscurdant,  have  been  con}municated  on  the  minute  structure 
of  the  nervous  filaments- 
Each  nerve  forms  connections  in  three  different  ways;  l5^,  A 
nerve  must  be  connected  to  some  part  of  the  central  mass  by  one 
of  its  extremitiesj — the  cerebral  or  spinal  end;  2//,  It  must  be  con- 
nected to  some  texture  or  organ,  or  part  of  an  organ  by  the  other 
extremity, — the  organic  end ;  and^  Sd^  It  may  be  connected  to 
other  nerves  by  a  species  of  junction  called  anastomosis,  (ansa) — 
anastomosing  or  uniting  point  By  means  of  the  two  first  connec- 
tions, it  is  supposed  to  maintain  a  communication  between  the  cen- 
tral mass  and  the  several  organs;  and  by  the  latter  it  is  understood 
to  be  subservient  to  a  more  geneial  and  extensive  intercourse,  which 
is  believed  to  be  necessary  in  various  functions  and  actions  of  the 
animal  syst  th. 

Every  nerve  conjsists  essentially  of  two  parts ;  one  exterior,  pro- 
tecting and  containing ;  the  other  interior,  contained,  and  func- 
tional, form  I  g  the  indispensable  part  of  the  nervous  structure. 

The  first  of  these,  which  has  been  known  since  the  time  at  least 
of  Reil  by  the xi'dmc neitriltmia,  [^su^ov,  hXita,  hXti^Ma,  nervi uwo(ucrum^) 
or  nerve-eoat,  (Nervenhaut,  Reil;  Nervenbidle,  Meckel;)  has  the 
form  and  nature  of  a  denst;  membrane,  not  quite  transparent,  which 
is  found  on  the  outside  of  the  nervous  chord  or  filament,  and  in- 
vests the  proper  nervous  substance.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
imagined  that  the  nenrikma  forms  a  cylindrical  tube,  in  the  inte- 
rioi*  of  which  the  nervous  matter  is  contained.  This  latter  disposi- 
tion, if  it  actually  exists,  applies  to  the  smaller  nervea  only,  and  to 
Boine  of  those  which  go  to  the  organs  of  sensation,— a  peculiarity 
which  we  shall  notice  subsequently. 

Any  large  nervous  trunk,  for  example,  the  spiral  or  median  of 
the  arm,  or  the  sciatic  nerve  of  the  thigh,  is  found  to  be  composed 

•  J. C  Rt'il^  Exercttationes  Anatomicse  de  Structure  Nervorum.     Haller,  17f*7 

•f  Anutoinicjinmi  Annotatlonimi,  Lib.  Prim,  de  Nprvomm  (jMv^hiA  et  FIuxjImm, 

Auctore  Aiiloiiiifi  Scarpa. 

t  I*e  CWpuTie  lliimani  GapgHonun  Falmco  atquc  l'»ii»  Monographia.     Auctor© 

C«folo  Oulielmo  Wufcter,  Med.  Chirurg.  DocU  &c.     Berolini,  1B17- 
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of  several  small  nervous  cburdiS  placed  in  juxtaposition,  and  each 
of  which,  consisting  of  appropriate  JiturUema  and  nervous  substance, 
is  connected  to  the  other  by  delicate  filamentous  tissue,  Theae^ 
however,  do  not,  through  their  entire  course,  maintain  the  parallel 
disposition  in  respect  to  each  other,  but  are  observed  to  cross  and 
penetrate  each  other,  so  as  lo  forra  an  intimate  interlacement  of  ner- 
vous chords;  and  filaments,  each  of  which,  however  minute,  is  accom- 
panied with  its  investing  neurilema.  The  neurilema.  In  short,  may 
be  represented  as  a  cylindrical  membranous  tube,  giving  from  its 
inner  surface  many  productions  forming  smaller  tubes;  (Canaliculi, 
Die  Nervcnrcihre  ;  primitive  cylinders  of  Footana  ;*)  in  which  the 
proper  nervous  matter  is  contained. 

Of  this  arrangement  the  consequence  is,  that  each  nerve  or  ner- 
vous trunk,  enveloped  in  its  general  neurilema,  is  composed,  never- 
theless, of  a  number  more  or  less  considerable  of  smaller  chord- 
like  nervous  threstds  (finticuli  nervei,  Prochaska;  chordcBf  funesy 
Ncrvenstraenge,  Keil,)  into  which  the  nerve,  by  maceration  and 
suitable  preparation,  may  be  resolved.  Each  chord,  again,  or 
nerve- sir f 71  f/ J  as  Reil  terms  it,  though  invested  mih  a  proper  nuri- 
lem,  may  be  further  resolved  into  an  infinite  number  of  minute  fili- 
form or  capillary  filaments,  [Fiiaf  Jilmllc^,  Nervenfasern,  Reil,) 
which,  invested  in  a  delicate  covering j  ai'c  understood  to  constitute 
the  ultimate  texture  of  the  nerve. 

This  threefold  division  may  he  easily  observed  in  the  brachial 
and  spiral  nerves  of  the  arm,  and  still  more  distinctly  in  the  sciatic 
in  the  thigh.  The  utility  of  understiinding  the  internal  arrange- 
ment from  which  it  results  will  appear  forthwith,  when  the  struc- 
ture of  those  parts  termed  ganglions  and  plexuses  comes  under 
examination. 

Of  tliis  arrangement  in  different  nerves,  and  in  diiferent  regions, 
this  membrane  undergoes  great  modification ;  and  all  opinions  on 
its  nature  derived  from  tliickness  or  transparency  are  liable  to  con- 
siderable fallacy.  Scarpa  seems  to  view  it  as  connected,  in  ana- 
tomical origin  and  character,  with  the  hard  membrane,  {meninx 
duruy  dura  mater.)  Reil,  who  devoted  more  care  and  time  to  the 
examination  of  \U  nature  and  structure  than  any  other  inquirer, 
represents  it  as  consisting  of  cellular  substance,  many  blood-vessels, 
and  some  lymphatics-t    Bichat  thought  it  resembled  the  soft  mera- 

•  Obwrvations  iiur  li  structure  iie«  Nerft,  &e.  npud  Tnut^  lur  le  Venin,  &c.  par  M» 
Felix  Fontana. 
t  Be  Structura  Ncrroruni,  cap.  L  p.  3, 
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brane  of  the  brain,  {(pia  menhu^  pia  mater ^j  antl  was  derived  from 
it,*  Gordon  considers  the  neurilema  of  tlie  eereliral  nerves  ^is  con- 
sisting of  soft  membrane,  (pia  mater)  at  their  origin,  but  in  all 
other  situations  as  a  species  of  cellular  membrane. 

By  Mayer  the  neurilema  is  accounted  a  fibrous  tissue,  for  the 
following  reasons.  \it^  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  tendinous 
fibres,  and  is  cellular  only  where  it  is  very  thin.  2//,  The  trans- 
verse folds  presented  by  most  of  the  nerves,  and  which  give  them 
a  dentilated  form,  are  derived  from  the  neurilema,  are  of  fibrous 
character,  and  are  similar  to  those  observed  in  tendinous  sheaths, 
3f/,  Several  nervous  productions  are  actually  converted  into  tendi^ 
nous  or  fibrous  filaments;  for  example,  the  brain  of  the  snail  tribe,  (7i- 
ma(;onSy)  and  the  spinal  chord  both  in  thci^e  and  other  animals  at  tlie 
Cauda  equina,  4ihy  The  neurilema  is  either  a  continuation  of  the  pro- 
per cerebral  membrane,  (pia  maters)  or  vary  similar  to  it ;  and  this 
membrane  is  fibrous  and  af^wneurotic  ot  the  spinal  chord,  and  even 
at  its  upper  end,  and,  according  to  Mayer,  forms  the  denticulated 
ligament,  which  is  a  fibrous  tissucf 

These  views,  which  are  the  result,  not  of  observation,  but  of  hy- 
pothesis, it  is  impossible  to  adopt.  Its  connection  with  the  pia  mater 
was  disproved  l»y  Reil ;  and  tliough  its  analogy  with  the  denticu- 
lated ligament  were  established,  it  would  prove  nothing  regarding 
the  neurilema.  Upon  the  whole,  the  idea  communicated  by  Reil 
is  the  most  probd>le.  According  to  the  observations  of  this  ana- 
tomist, who  examined  the  neurilema  after  fine  and  successful  injec- 
tion, it  is  liberally  supplied  with  blood-vessels.  These  derived  from 
the  neighlHmring  arteries  penetrate  the  filamentous  sheath  of  the 
nerve ;  and,  immediately  on  reaching  the  neurilema,  divaricating 
at  right  angles,  generally  run  along  the  nervous  threads,  (funes^) 
parallel  to  them,  forming  numerous  anastomotic  communications, 
and  divide  into  innumerable  minute  vessels,  which  penetrate  between 
tbem  into  the  minute  neurilematic  canals.  So  manifold  is  the  rur 
mifieation,  and  so  perfect  the  distribution,  that  in  these  canals  not 
a  particle  of  nervous  substance  is  found  which  is  not  supplied  with 
a  vefifieLf     The  arrangement  of  the  veins  is  analogous. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  neurilema  is  a  tissue  of  membra* 

•  Anatojnie  Ik^nemle,  p»  137|  &c. 

f  Diseours  eur  rHi*tulogie,  par  le  Docieur  Mayer.  U^nn,  iWlS,  Journal  de  Me- 
Jccints  Vol.  X 1 1 1,  ji.  m.     1 822. 

X  .Tooiuiit  ChmUuiii  R«il,  Exercitadonimi  Aimtoai.  de  Structurs  Nervonun,  cftp.  6, 
p.  l£». 
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130I1S  fenn^  with  a  multiplied  meehanicd  surface,  liberallj'  supplied 
with  blood*veseek»  from  which  the  nerTous  matter  t^  secreted  and 
Doarkbed.  Il  is  imposeable,  indeed,  to  doubt,  tfaiit  of  the  iw^o  parts, 
which  compos  the  nervous  chord,  it  is  tlie  most  perfectJy  organised; 
and  that,  though  it  may  not  be  simihir  in  structure  to  the  pia  mahTf 
it  18  quite  analogous  iu  the  use  to  which  it  is  subdervient  like 
that  membrane,  it  sustains  the  vessels  of  the  nerve ;  it  preaeutd  a 
multiplied  durfiace,  over  which  the  vessels  are  distributed  ;  and  by 
penetrating  deep  into  the  body  of  the  nerve,  it  conveys  the  nutiv 
tious  vessels  in  the  most  capillary  form  to  the  inmost  recesses  of 
the  nervous  substance,  • 

The  arrangement  which  has  been  above  described  is  the  only 
one  which  can  be  regarded  as  general.  It  varies  in  particular  re- 
gions ;  and  these  %*arieties  in  the  neurileraatic  disposition  occur 
principally  in  the  nerves  which  are  distributed  to  the  proper  organs 
of  sensation, -f-  1^/,  The  olfactory  nerve  is  soft,  pulpy,  and  desti- 
tute of  ueurilema,  from  its  origin  in  the  sylvian  fissure,  to  the  gray 
bulbous  enlargement  which  terminates  its  passage  in  the  cranium  ; 
but  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  canaitctili  or  grooves  of  tlie  etiimoid 
bone,  and  begins  to  be  distributed  through  the  nasal  anfractnosities, 
it  is  distinctly  neurileraatic.  2dy  The  optic  nerve  is  still  more  pe- 
culiar in  this  respect  The  instant  it  quits  the  optic  commissure, 
(commissurti  traetutimy)  it  begins  to  be  invested  by  a  firm  general 
neurilema,  which  sends  into  the  interior  substance  of  the  nerve  va- 
rious membranous  septa  or  partitions,  forming  separate  canals,  in 
which  the  nervous  matter  is  contained.  The»e  partitioos,  however, 
are  so  thin,  that  at  first  sight  the  optic  nerve  seems  to  consist  mere* 
ly  of  one  exterior  membranous  cylinder  inclosing  the  proper  mem- 
branous substance.  3f/,  Lmtli/,  we  remark,  tliat  the  auditory 
nerve,  or  the  soft  portion  of  the  seventh  pair  of  most  anatomical 
writers  J  the  eigiith  pair  of  Soemmering,  is  the  only  nerve  in  which 
this  covering  cannot  be  traced- 

The  neurilema  is  much  thinner  and  more  delicate  in  the  nerves* 
which  are  distributed  to  the  internal  organs,  as  the  lungs,  heart, 
stomach,  &c.  (nerves  of  the  organic  life,  great  sympathetic  and 
pneuraogastric  nerves,  par  vagum)^  than  in  those  l>elonging  to  the 
muscular  system. 

The  second  component  part  of  the  nervous  chord  or  filament  ia 

*  Reil,  ibid,  chap*  i. 

t  lAy  the  U^rni  **  proper  orgam  of  ftefinaticiii^*  is  undenlood  those  of  siglitf  hearing, 
tmell  and  taste,  which  are  cohHiichL  to  a  iutcd  spot  iii  the  Ji)iit&m. 
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the  proper  nervous  matter  which  occupies  the  cavity  of  the  ueurile- 
matic  canals.  Little  is  known  eoncerning  the  nature  or  organiza- 
tion of  this  substance.  It  is  whitish,  soraewliat  soft,  and  pulpy; 
but  whether  it  consists  of  aggregated  glohules,  as  was  attempted  to 
be  established  by  Delia  Torre  and  Sir  Evcrard  Home,  or  ofiinear 
tracts  disposed  in  a  situation  parallel  to  each  other^  as  appears  to 
be  the  result  of  the  inquiries  of  Monro,  Reil,  and  others,  or  of  ca- 
pillary cylinders  containing  a  transparent  gelatinous  fluid,  as  Fon- 
tana  represents,  seems  quite  uncertain.  It  has  been  presumed, 
rather  than  demonstrated,  that  it  resembles  cerebral  substance. 
But  this  analogy,  though  admitted,  would  throw  little  light  on  the 
subject;  for  at  present  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  two  aoatomi' 
cal  observers  who  have  the  same  views  of  the  intimate  nature  of 
cerebral  substance  itself.  Whatever  be  its  intimate  arrangement, 
it  appears  to  be  a  secretion  from  the  neurilematic  vessels.     (Reil.) 

The  structure  of  the  nervous  chord  may  be  demonstrated  in  the 
following  manner.  When  a  portion  of  uerve  is  placed  in  an  alka- 
line solution,  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  nen^ous  mat- 
ter is  softened  and  dissolved,  or  may  be  washed  out  of  the  neurile- 
matic canals,  which  are  not  affected  by  this  agent,  and  tlie  disposition 
of  which  may  be  then  examined  and  demonstrated.*  Aqueous 
maceration  may  likewise  be  advantageously  employed  to  unfold  this 
structure;  for  it  separates  and  decomposes  the  cellular  tissue  by 
which  the  neurilematic  canals  are  united,  and  subsequently  occa- 
sions decomposition  of  the  nervous  substance,  while  it  leaves,  at 
least  for  some  time,  the  neurilema  not  much  affected*  When,  how- 
ever, the  maceration  is  too  long  continued,  it  is  separated  and  de- 
taclied  like  other  macerated  textures* 

Lmth/,  If  a  large  nerve  be  placed  in  diluted  acid  for  the  space 
of  one  or  two  weeks,  the  neurilema  is  gradually  dissolved,  and  the 
nervous  matter  becomes  so  much  indurated  and  consolidated  that 
it  may  be  separated  from  the  contiguous  chords  in  filaments  with 
great  facility.*  In  undergoing  this  change  the  portion  of  nerve 
becomes  much  shorter  and  coosidcrably  contracted^ — is  subjected, 
in  short,  to  tlie  process  of  crispation ;  so  that  unless  a  large  nerve 
like  the  sciatic  be  employed  for  the  experiment,  it  may  be  impossible 

*  J.  C.  Reil  de  Struclurii  Kervnmm,  C4ip.  i.  p.  3  and  5. 

-f  According  to  the  esperiments  of  Roil,  nitrous  acid  diluted  with  water  muwerB  best* 
Muriatic  acid^  though  equal  or  even  superior  in  effecting  solution  of  the  neurilema, 
loftens  the  nervous  matter  too  much,  and  icjmrateB  the  component  iiifiment«  too  com- 
pletely.— De  Stmctum,  cap.  ill.  p,  16. 
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I  obtabi  tbereidb  is  the 
ments^  wilii  wmsmj  qcdsi  of  oi^  ^mm 
faj  ProfesBor  Rail^  and  aftcrvardb 
lod  by  Dr  GonJao. 

that,  vhea  cormdj  i 
its  as  described  br  tbese  i 

KeiTinis  tiasQ^  Oke  aU  otiiera,raems  a  prapoitkm  ^ 
deDominated  ^  systene  of  i&lriliBtioi^ — crilabr  tisoe  and  Uood- 
¥e8BeI&  lotlw  siilHlaBceor  the  f«Bcr,llie  d^KBit^ 
ve  hare  already  icnarfced,  ve  find  the  nore  eompicnoiis  branches 
of  the  latter  di^bmed.  In  a  more  minate  and  diiided  form  tfaej 
penetiate  the  nennleota  and  utatfwm  gnhslanre.  ReQ,  who  derived 
hk  coDcliiaioos  from  the  resolt  of  delkale  and  sucecasful  injectiao^ 
perhapa  o>rerraled  the  qnantitf  of  blood  wbtcb  in  the  sotuid  slate 
thev  conrpy;  for  it  ts  quite  certain,  that,  in  the  healtfaj  slate,  hardly 
any  red  blood  enters  the  nenrous  tissue,  as  may  be  easily  shown  by 
expofliog  the  sciatic  nerre  of  a  dog  or  rabbit 

No  good  chemical  analysis  of  nerTous  matter  has  yet  been  pub- 
ItsbefL  Every  chemical  examination  of  it  has  been  conducted  on 
the  assumption  that  it  is  analogous  to  cerebral  matter.  Of  thjs»  how* 
ever,  there  is  no  direct  proof.  In  the  analysis  by  Vauquelin  the 
neurileroatic  covering  appears  not  to  have  been  detached,— a  pro* 
ceeding  always  uecessajry  to  obtain  correct  results  in  this  inquiry. 
The  effects  of  acids  and  alcohol  show  that  it  contains  albuminous 
matter ;  but  beyond  this  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  make  any  pre- 
cise statements 

This  description  may  communicate  an  idea  of  the  structure  of  the 
nenrous  chord  in  general.  In  particular  situations  this  structure  is 
considerably  modified.  The  modifications  to  which  we  allude  occur 
under  two  forms — ^ganglions  ( Die  knoten ;)  and  plexuses  (Die  ^Jer* 
vengeflechte.) 

Every  ganglion  consists  essentially  of  three  parts ;  Isi^  an  exte- 
rior covering;  2d,  a  collection  of  minute  nervous  filaments;  and, 
Zd,  a  quantity  of  peculiar  cellular  or  filamentous  texture,  by  which 
these  filaments  are  cx^nnected,  and  which  constitutes  the  gre^it  mass 
of  the  ganglion. 

The  ganglions  are  of  two  kinds,  the  spinal  or  simple,  and  the 
non-spinal  or  compound.  These  two  kinds  of  bodies  differ  from 
each  otlier,  U^  iu  the  sitwitiou  which  they  respectively  occupy;  2r/, 
in  the  kind  of  envelope  with  wliieh  they  are  invested;  3*/,  in  the 
mode  in  which  the  nervous  filaments  pass  through  them  and  from 
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them.  By  Wtitzer,  who  considers  the  ganglion  of  Gasserius,  the 
ciliary  and  the  maxillary  of  Meckel^  as  cerebral  ganglions,  they  are 
divided  into  three  sets,  those  of  the  cerebral  system,  the  spinal  sys- 
tem^ and  the  ver^etative^  or  those  connected  with  the  organs  of  iiivo- 
luntary  motion.* 

Void  of  the  dense  strong  coat  with  which  the  others  are  invested, 
the  cerebral  ganglions  consist  of  soft  secondary  tnatter,  connected 
to  the  filaments  of  one,  or  at  most  two  branches,  and  are  arranged 
with  less  complexky.     (Wutzer.) 

The  spinal  ganglions  are  said  to  possess  two  coverings,  one 
of  which  resemblcB  the  hard  cerebral  membrane,  {mcninx  duru^) 
the  other  the  soft  cerebral  mem  bran  e,  {menlnx  tenuis^  pia  mater.) 
The  non-spinal,  or  compound  ganglions^  have  also  two  coverings, 
which  are  merely  different  modifications  of  Ularaentous  tissue  less 
dense  and  compact  than  in  the  former.  Both  these  sets  of  ganglions 
being  by  maceration  stripped  of  their  tunics,  and  deprived  of  the 
soft  pulpy  cellular  raatter,  are  resolved  into  an  innumerable  series 
of  nervous  threads,  most  of  which  are  rauiute  and  scarcely  percep- 
tible; all  are  continuous  with  the  nerve  or  nerves  above  and  below 
the  ganghon.  It  appears  that  the  nervous  chord,  when  it  enters 
the  one  apex  of  the  ganglion,  begins  to  he  separated  into  its  c^m- 
ponent  threads,  which  diverge  and  form  intervals,  between  which 
the  delicate  cellular  tissue  is  interposed ;  and  that  these  filaments 
are  subsequently  collected  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  ganglion, 
where  tliey  are  connected  with  the  other  nerve  or  nerves,  Scarpa, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  of  the  knowledge  we  possess 
on  this  subject,!  compares  the  arrangement  to  a  rope,  the  com  po- 
nent cords  of  which  are  untwisted  and  tciised  out  at  a  certain  part 
Lastly y  In  the  simple  ganglions,  the  filaments  of  which  they  con- 
sist, invariably  follow  the  axis  of  the  ganghon;  but  in  the  compound 
ones  they  are  found  to  rise  towards  the  sides  and  emerge  from  them  ; 
and  upon  this  variety  in  the  direction  and  course  of  these  filaments 
depends  the  variety  of  figure,  for  which  these  two  orders  of  gan- 
glions are  remarkable.  These  nervous  threads  {stamina  s^Jila  ner- 
ma)  described  by  Scarpa,  correspond  to  the  medullary  filaments 
ffila  ffmhtUaria)  of  AVutzer*  According  to  tins  anatomist  these 
filaments,  when  about  to  enter  the  ganglioUj  lay  aside  their  neurilem ; 
yet  they  are  sufficiently  tough  to  resist  a  certain  degree  of  tension. 

•  D*i  Corporis  Ilumiim  Cdnglionim  FabHai,  &t\  cap,  i.  ij\  g  41,  p.  53. 
t  AxuLtoiuiearuia  Annalattiifiuii]  Liber  Primiis  de  Nervoruro  Gangljia  et  Fleimbiu. 
Auct,  Ant,  Scarpn, 


^ 


3«i 


TW  axtay 


tMHi  m  represemed  hj  Wntzer  to  be  tlie 

to  ^^B^Smm  gif«if«aBBli  to  die 
^  pcrfafiting  liie  prapcr  oee^  n  nmedEaid 

imii:  Gunkp  the  lifst  order  of  which  forms  Tabular 
oeli  on  tbe  mocr  surEv^e  of  the  ttmie;  while  the  reakltiil  twi^ 
IKOctrste  die  floeculoit  texture,  and  tbe  indliidcuil  teactcs  of  the 
iecondary  or  filaneoloos  metter  of  the  guglion.^ 

Thb  abort  expoatioo  of  tbe  stftictare  of  the  gaogUons  shows  te 
mistakeo  ootioiis  of  Johnsloiie,  Unier,  Bicfaat,  eod  otbeis^  on  the 
atmcture  aod  uses  of  these  bodies,  t  jif.  The  idea  first  adfaooed 
bjr  JohngtoDe^t  ^od  UiiJEer4  adopted  by  Metsger,}  HufelaQdJ 
Frodiaaka,^  Soe^  and  Harless,**  and  afterwards  applied  with 
much  ingenuity  by  Bichat,  that  the  ganglioDS  are  so  many  nerroui 
centres  or  min  Ae  brains,  is  disproved  by  strict  anatomical  obeerva- 
tioo.  2</,  That  they  are  connected  with  the  order  of  inrolimtary 
actions,  and  influence  these  actions,  appears  to  be  the  only  inference 
that  can  at  present  be  admitted  regarding  them*  Ganglions  are 
not  observed  on  any  of  the  nerves  proceeding  to  organs  of  volun- 
tary motion.  SensatioD^  circulation^  nutrition,  and  secretion  tire 
the  functions,  over  which  they  preside.  3<f,  Lastly^  we  remark^  as 
a  circumstance  of  some  importance,  that  tbe  only  difference  between 
a  ganglion,  and  any  other  part  of  a  nervous  chonl,  is,  that  in  the 
former  the  minute  nervous  filaments  apjM^ar  to  he  uncovered  with 
neurilema,  and  lodged  in  a  mass  of  cellular  tissue,  wliich  is  then 
inclosed  in  the  neurilematic  capsule;  while  in  the  latter  each  ner- 
vous filament  has  its  appropriate  ueurilema,  and  the  cellular  tissue, 
instead  of  being  within,  is  on  .its  exterior,  and  connects  it  to  the 
contiguous  filaments, 

!*  De  Corpom  HumAni  OungUorum  Fabnca,  &c.  cnp,  ii.  §  41. 
t  Philoiwphical  Tmniiictioni,  Vol  LIV.  LVII.  mini  LX.  ami  KanAy,  Ac 
t  J.  A,  Uiiier,  Physiolnj^ie  ihien*clier  Korpcr,     Leipiig,  1771,  \h  tjO. 
§  T.  0.  Mptzger  Opusculji  Anntiimica  c^t  Phyaialog.     (iulh*!*,  &c.     IT^JO, 
II  C.  W.  llutelaml  Iikvn  uber  Pathogenic,  Alc,     Jenii,  ITMA* 
^  G.  ProchEwka  LehraatsEe  der  Phjaiologie,  ike*     1.  ter  Biinil.  Wien,  1797. 
**  J.  J,  Sue,  Rechcrchei  PhjiiolQgi4)u<»,  &c,     Parijs  nn.  vi.    Uermftn  Traniktlon 
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In  various  situations  twOj  three,  or  more  nervous  trunks  or  chords 
mutually  unite  by  means  of  some  of  tlieir  component  threads,  and 
after  proceeding  in  this  manner  for  a  short  space,  again  separate, 
but  not  in  the  same  nunaber  of  original  trunks,  or  preserving  the 
same  appearance.  In  •general,  the  number  of  chords  into  which 
they  finally  separate  is  greater  than  that  of  wliieh  they  consisted 
before  union.  Three  or  four  nervous  trunks,  for  example,  after 
uniting  in  this  manner,  will  form  on  their  final  separation  ^ve  or 
six  nerves  or  nervous  chords ;  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  deter- 
mine which  of  tlie  latter  order  was  derived  from  any  one  or  two  of 
the  former,  or  what  number  of  individual  chords  it  has  received 
from  each.  Between  the  two  points  also,  the  first  point  of  union, 
and  the  last  of  separation j  many  of  the  more  minute  component 
threads  are  detached  from  two  or  more  of  their  trunks^  and  after 
first  uniting  with  each  other  in  an  indistinct  network,  are  again 
united  to  two  or  more  of  the  nervous  chords  near  the  point  at 
which  they  finally  separate  from  the  further  end  of  union.  This 
arrangement  has  been  termed  a  plexus^  piait^  or  wetwim/^  in  conse^ 
quence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  nervous  cljordf  are  interlaced 
or  plaited  together.  The  arrangement  which  we  have  noticed  bb 
consisting  of  the  more  minute  nervous  threads  has  been  called  a 
smaller  plexits  ;  {plexus  minor.)  It  is  a  subordinate  plexus  within 
a  larger  one. 

The  best  and  most  distinct  example  of  a  plexus  is  that  commonly 
named  the  brachial  or  axillary,*  This,  as  is  well  known,  is  situate 
in  the  space  contained  between  the  broad  dorsal  muscle  {latksimus 
dorsi)  behind,  and  the  great  pectoral  muscle  before,  and  is  formed 
in  the  following  manner.  The  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
cervical  nerves,  and  the  first  dorsal,  after  forming  the  usual  con- 
nections, (amire^)  pass  downwards  from  the  vicinity  of  the  vertebrae 
between  the  middle  and  anterior  scakm  muscles,  and  nearly  opposite 

*  I  mo  nuUibi  fortoBse  clarior  at(|aG  evidentioT  est  hfci?  niultaruni  conju^tioimm 
nerveanim  conwKiiatio  ntque  commixtio,  quam  in  bae  ncr varum  spinatium  implicAtione 
plenum  brachk^^m  appelhiia,  Ibi  etiiiii  quJnque  memomli  nervi  BpinoJcd  corvjcalev 
ima  conveiiientes,  qua  primum  cobacrent,  aiit  Iribuunt  aut  mutuo  dant  et  aceipinnt  a 
•ociis  BtammOr  qun'  tiemum  in  plurcs  mmns  consociatu  de  plexu  exeunteii  bmchionim 
iMTTOi  fiw^iunl  ex  oronibu*  ill  is  quinque  conjugatiotiibua  spinalibus,  aut  ex  eflrum  pie* 
tifquet  com po^ toe.  Atque  cxinde  Dequitur,  ut  nervi  brachmles  dicti,  t]m  b.  plexu  ad 
bri^biiiin«  martuii)  digitosque  ejus  omiiea  derivant,  tiiitiime  ad  uiiain^  sed  ad  plum 
ipiaaiium  conjugatioiies,  nempe  ad  quatuor  cervicalee  inferiore*  et  dorsalium  pmniim 
pertmeant — Anfttom.  Annotation,  cap.  iii.  §  9«  pp'4» 
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of  the  fiMt  rih»  begin  to  be  vniled  bj  tbe  oompoomt  tbmids  of 
each  nerfie.  llireads  of  tbe  fifik  m>d  aaxtb  oerrical  unite, — socne^ 
ttmei  to  farm  a  sii^le  cbord;  in  odier  iasteiioed  to  be  coniiected  n 
eborl  qiaoe  aoMsrd  with  thrends  of  tbe  seventh  oerrical  in  a  dimlar 
manner.  Tbe  sereDtb  and  oghth  form  two  kinds  of  union.  Wbcn 
the  serenth  is  large,  it  dirides  ahnoit  equaJly  iuto  two  chords  or 
branches  one  of  which  is  connected  first  witli  tbe  fifth  and  dxth, 
afterwards  with  the  dghth,  and  with  the  first  dorsal  by  interlace- 
ment of  minute  nervous;  threads.  Tbe  other  either  passes  dowiH 
ward  to  form  one  of  the  separate  brachia]  nerresi  or  is  alao  con* 
nected  with  tbe  dgbth  cerneal  and  first  dorsal  in  a  plesdform 
manner. 

From  tills  arrangement  immediately  nrise  the  individual  nervous 
branches  which  form  tbe  nesres  of  the  arm,  and  which  arc  named 
brachial  nerves.  The  interlacement  of  minute  nervous  threads  be- 
tween the  seventh  and  eighth  cervical,  and  the  first  dorsal,  is  what 
Scarpa  has  termed  the  plexus  minor.  He  says  it  is  pecidiar,  in  be- 
ing quite  uniform,  and  in  connecting  those  nervous  branches 
which,  from  their  subsequent  destination,  are  called  Median  and 
Ulnar, 

This  description,  though  not  generally  applicable,  will  commit* 
nicate  some  faint  idea  of  the  nervous  unions  and  interluccuicntj* 
termed  plexus  or  weavings.  For  more  minute  information  on  the 
distribution,  arrangement,  and  configuration  of  this  |>art  of  the 
nervous  system,  I  refer  to  tbe  work  of  Scarpa  already  quoteil* 

Plexiform  arrangements  are  not  confined  to  tbe  exterior  regions 
yof  the  botiy.     Tbey  are  more  numerous  internally  ;  and  almost  all 
iie  organs  of  the  chest  and  belly  have  each  a  plexus,  sometimes 
two,  from  wfiich  tbey  derive  their  nervous  chords. 

Ple3tiform  arrangements  are  generally  situate  in  tbe  neiglibour- 

of  blood-vessels,  and  in  some  instances  inclosing  consiilcrablo 

rterial  trunks  more  or  less  accurately.     Thus  the  axiUary  plexus 

^surrounds  tlie  axillary  artery.     The  cceliac  artery  is  surrounded 

with  the  solar  plexus ;  and  tlie  coronary,  hepatic,  splenic,  bU|)e- 

rior  mesenteric,  and  renal,  are  also   surrounded   with   plexilVirm 

,  nervous  filaments.     In  some  instances  these  nervous  filaments  are 

intimately  connected  with  the  arterial  tubes  as  to  lead  some 

•  Annotation.  Anatoitu  §  H.  cjip.  iii.  pp.  94»  QB, 
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anatomists  to  consider  them  as  forming  a  peculiar  net-work  sur- 
rounding the  vesael,  and  to  exerd:?e  great  influence  on  the  circu- 
lation,    (Wrisberg,  Ludwig,  and  Haaae.) 

It  is  remarkahle  that  the  structure  of  the  nervous  chords  which 
form  a  plexus,  has  either  appeared  so  simple  as  not  to  demand  par- 
ticular attention,  or  is  so  obscure  as  to  be  never  noticed.  Have 
the  nervous  chords  and  threads  in  siicli  situations  their  usual  enve- 
lope ?  Is  the  nervous  matter  in  the  chords  quite  the  same  m  m 
other  situations?  Is  there  any  other  means  of  union,  save  the 
nervom  substance  itself?  We  believe  there  is  no  doubt  that  every 
chord  in  a  plexus  is  provided  with  its  neurilema  as  in  other  places  ; 
but  this  neurilema  is  generally  thinner  and  more  dehcate  ;  and  the 
general  neurilema  seems  to  he  wanting*  lis  mechanical  properties 
of  cohesion  and  resistance  have  not  been  examined. 

The  view  which  has  been  given  of  the  structure  or  arrangement 
of  the  nervous  plexus  has  led  Scarpa  to  consider  them  as  nearly 
allied  to  ganglions.  The  same  separation  of  the  comjionent  threads 
or  filaments  of  the  nerve  or  nerves,  the  same  interlacement,  and  the 
same  or  similar  formation  of  new  chords*  appear  to  take  place  in 
both  orders  of  structure.  A  gangUon,  indeed,  he  conceives,  is  a 
condensed  or  contracted  plexus;  and  a  plexus  is  an  expanded  or 
unfolded  ganglion*  The  great  anatomical  pur]>ose  of  both  appears 
to  lie  simply  a  new  arrangement  or  disposition  of  nervous  branches, 
previous  to  their  ultimate  distribution  in  the  tissues  or  organs  to 
wlucli  they  are  destined.  This  is  nothing  but  the  expression  of  a 
fact, — the  interpretation  in  intelligible  terms  of  an  arrangement  of 
organized  parts  without  reference  to  any  suppo^  use^. 

The  minute  structure  of  the  nerves  has  been  examined  by  Fon* 
tana,  Prochaska,  Bauer,  Ehreuberg,  Valentin,  Muller,  Wagner, 
and  Reuuik* 

M.  Bauer  found  the  optic  nerve  to  consist  of  many  bundles  of 
very  delicate  fibres,  connected  togetlicr  by  means  of  a  jelly-like^ 
transparent,  semifluid,  viscid  substance,  easily  soluble  in  water. 
These  fibres  consisted  of  globules,  which  are  from  an^jcthto^/u^th 
part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  few  at  ^o'uoth  part  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  the  latter  being  the  size  of  the  red  globules  of  the  blood 
deprived  of  colouring  matter.  The  retina  appeared  like  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  bundles  composing  the  optic  nerve,  consisting  of  the 
same  sized  globules  connected  into  fibrous  lines,  and  forming  bun- 
dles radiating  from  the  end  of  the  nerve  to  the  circumference  of 
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the  retina,  where  tbey  disappear,  terminating  in  smooth  nietu* 
brane.* 

The  olfactorj%  optic,  and  auditory  nerves,  Ehrenberg  found  to 
copsist  of  varicose  or  iDoniliforra  medullary  tubules,  directly  con- 
tinued from  the  nvoDiJiform  tubes  of  the  white  cerebral  matter. 
The  moniliforra  tubules  of  the  olfactory  nerves  are  the  tliickest 
known,  and  vary  from  ijoth  to  ^Jcth  part  of  a  line  in  diameter. 
Those  of  the  optic  nerve  are  smaller,  being  from  yi^th  to  jj^th 
part  of  a  line  in  diameter  ;  anil  tubules  of  the  same  dimensiooB  are 
iDbserved  in  the  chiasnm  or  decussation,  in  which  the  tubes  are  re- 
.presented  crossing  each  other ;  while  the  retina  consists  of  articu- 
lated tubules  go\i<jth  j>art  of  a  line  in  diameter,  traversing  medal- 
rlary  graing  about  jJotli  part  of  one  line  in  diameter.     It  contains 
also  raace-hkc  or  club-shaped  bodies. 

The  structure  of  the  auditory  nerve  is  also  peculiar.  The  sim- 
ple tubules  of  this  nerve  Ehrenberg  found  considerably  thicker  than 
those  of  the  others,  and  the  spheroidal  enlargements  or  ampuUuitB 
flatter  and  less  prominent,  yet  everywhere  distinctly  seen.  In  other 
respects  it  was  similar  to  the  olfactory  and  optic  nerves. 

The  great  sympathetic  nerve,  in  like  manner,  conasts  of  articu- 
lated cerebral  tubules ;  but  there  is  a  mixture  of  simple  cylindri- 
cal tubes  at  each  extremity. 

The  nerves  now  specified,  the  olfactory,  optic,  auditory,  and 
great  sympathetic,  are  artiaiiated  or  mmiiltform  nerves. 

All  the  other  nerves  con^t,  not  of  articulated  or  moniliform 
tubeSj  but  of  simple  cylindrical  tubules,  somewhat  larger,  being 
from  listh  to  iluth  part  of  one  line  in  diameter.  These  tubules  are 
surrounded  and  inclosed  by  vascular  networks,  and  contained  within 
ligamentous  or  neurilematic  partitions;  and  they  contain  a  medullary 
substance,  semifluid,  but  capable  of  expression  from  them,  and  coa- 
gulation within  their  interior.     These  are  tiihuloied  nerves.-^- 

The  gangUa  vary  in  structure.  All  consist  of  articulated  or 
bead-like  cerebral  tubules,  which,  either  alone,  as  in  the  chiasma^ 
form  tlie  knot,  or,  as  in  all  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  examined, 
are  mingled  with  large  cylindrical  nervous  tubules,  inclosed  within 
a  close  slender  vascular  network^  lietwecn  the  meshes  of  which  are 
deposited  granules  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  retina. 

•  PhiloBophical  Transjictions,  1^21  and  J  824, 

t  Beobaclitimg  einer  auffjillenden  bbhcr  unbekannte  structui  d«i  Soelenorgaii  ira 
MeMdien  uiitlThieren  ;  and  Edin.  Med.  imd  Surg,  Journal,  Vol  XLVIII.  p,  2fl2. 
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The  tubules  and  cylioders  now  gp^cified,  which  correspond  with 
the  prJEiitive  cylinderi*  of  Fontana,  are  merely  in  juxtaposition,  and 
do  not  Intermingle  in  substance  with  each  other* 

The  general  accuracy  of  the  facts  now  stated  has  been  eonfirraed 
by  Miiller,  Krause,  Wagner,  and  Remak.  Neither  Ehrenberg 
nor  Miiller  have  been  able  to  recognize  in  the  roots  of  the  sensi- 
ferons  and  motiferous  nerves  any  essential  difference  in  microsco- 
pical structure. 

In  the  hypoglossal  and  glossopharyngeal  nerves  are  seen  only 
cylindrical  tubes. 

I  have  already  shown  what  is  meant  by  the  organic  end  or  ter- 
mination of  a  nerve,  Altliough  the  nervous  trunks  are  distributed 
in  every  direction  through  the  animal  body^  they  do  not  terminate 
in  all  the  tissues  or  organs  indiscriminately ;  and  have  been  observed 
to  be  lost  in  the  following  only.  Ist^  the  proper  organs  of  sensa- 
tion, the  eye,  car,  nose,  pfilate,  and  tongue ;  2^/,  the  muscles,  whe- 
ther subservient  to  voluntary  or  to  involuntary  motion,  as  the  heart, 
stomachy  intestines,  &a  ;  3d^  the  mucous  surfaces ;  4fA,  the  skin  ; 
5thf  glands,  salivary,  liver,  kidneys,  &c.  ;  6M,  bones. 

Nerves,  therefore,  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  organs  of  general 
distribution.  According  to  Biehatj  they  have  never  been  traced 
to  the  following  tissues ; — the  cartilages,  both  articular  and  of  the 
cavities;  fibrous  textures,  viz,  perwateam^  dura  meninxy  capsular 
ligaments,  aponeurotic  sheaths,  aponeurosis  in  general,  tendon  and 
ligament ;  fibro-cartihiginous  textures  ;  those  of  the  external  ear, 
nose,  trachea,  and  eyelids,  (cartilages  of  other  authors) :  the  semi- 
lunar cartilages  of  the  knee-joint ;  those  of  the  temporo-maxillary 
articulation  \  those  of  the  intervertebral  spaces ;  marrow ;  the 
lymphatic  glands. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  testimony  of  a  professed  anatomist  of  tlie 
nervous  system j  whose  reputation  for  patient  and  industrious  re- 
search cannot  fail  to  sanction  every  tiling  which  he  has  advanced. 
'*  In  every  subject,"  says  Walter  of  Berlin,  "  in  which  I  was  tlesir- 
ous  to  trace  the  nerves,  I  injected  the  arteries  with  red-coloured 
wax,  the  veins  witli  green,  and  even  the  lymphatics  with  quickalver, 
so  that  1  was  able  to  distinguish  the  nervous  iilaments  from  each 
of  these  orders  of  vessels.  By  this  contrivance,  though  it  occupied 
muclt  time  and  labour,  yet  I  was  satisfactorily  convinced  that  the 
pleura,  the  pericardium,  the  tlmracic  duct,  and  tlie  peritoneum,  re- 
ceive no  nerves*     Nay,  that,  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  the  most 
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lijr  cue  er  two  t«%%  as  I  Imve  often  bad  occkmi  i»  i 
tfaer  instuithr  proooed  to  the  next  place  mdgoci  to  1 

Oiey  m  iivllbr  ■«>''^  If  «fter  lUs  cowfaBKNi  of  Wtha* 
in  be  of  an  J  vee^  1  maj  odd^  ibii  I  bii?e  exa* 
the  dkm  jwi«er,  tbe  perioeleuiii,  and  OMtft  of  die  i^rtkOfiil 
ifaranea  repeitodlj.  Id  disoorer  Qerrous  fboMQlft  in  thm,  and 
alvajrs  vHIkniI  aooeess ;  and  I  may  say  tlie  sane  iiigMrdbig  the  ah* 
aenoeor  noii-a|iiieemioe  of  oert^  in  the  peritonemn  and  pleiinL* 

The  nerves  have  diflerent  uses  in  the  diflerent  organs  and  tissMS 
to  vhicli  tlier  are  distributed.  1.  In  the  organs  of  sensation  tfaej 
recem  the  mechanical  tmproqtions  madeon  the  mediaiiical  part  of 
the  organ.  Id  ibe  eye,  the  redaa  receiTes  the  last  image  fbrmed 
by  the  tmisaiitting  powers  of  the  tnnspareat  part&  lu  tlie  inu^i 
the  terminations  of  the  auditory  oerTe  are  affected  by  the  o^cilla* 
tions  or  minute  changes  in  the  fluid  of  tbe  lab\  riiitlij  occadoucd  by 
the  motions  of  the  ^'mpaual  bones.  In  the  nincoua  membrane  of 
the  nasal  passsgesy  the  filaments  of  the  olfactory  ui^rve  are  affected 
by  aromatic  particles^  diseolTed  or  suspended  in  the  air.  In  the 
palate,  tongue,  and  throat,  the  gustatory  nerves  ore  aflecteil  by 
sapid  bodies  di:sci$ol?ed  in  the  mouth,  or  applied  in  a  fluid  state  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  that  cavity.  2,  In  the  system  of  voluo* 
tary  muscles  the  nerves  retain  the  action  of  the  muscular  fibres  in 
a  state  of  uniformity  and  equality,  and  keep  them  obedient  to  the 
will.  In  the  involuntary  muscles  they  appear  merely  to  keep  their 
action  equable,  regular,  and  untfonn ;  and  in  both  they  malTitain 
a  communication,  or  consent  or  harmony  of  action  between  diireiH!nt 
parts  of  the  same  system  of  organs,  or  even  ln^twcen  ditlerenl  organs 
concurring  to  the  same  function,  3,  In  the  glandular  orgaua  the 
nerves  certainly  exercise  some  influence  over  tlie  process  of  secre- 
tion ;  but  what  is  the  exact  nature  of  this  intluence,  or  in  wliat  ile- 
gree  it  takes  place,  is  quite  uncertain. 

When  we  observe  the  nerves  difttributed  to  organs  of  sensation 
and  organs  of  motion,  it  id  a  natural  tlioiigl it  to  inquire  whollier  ilio 
nerves  iniuister  to  both  functions,  and  wiieth*'r  ditrerent  lu^rvoii  or 
different  sort^  of  nerves  minister  to  each  fuiictitm.  It  suenj!<  to  liave 
been  an  idea  of  cousiderabte  antiquity,  that  one  act  of  nerves  are 
senaiferous,  and  another  set  motiferous.     Erasitstratua  derives  the 

*  Praelat,  lab,  Ncrv.  Thomcb  ct  Abdominin^  J.  tK  WidttT, 
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nerves  of  motion  frum  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  and  those  of  sen- 
sation from  the  membranea ;  and  Galen  distioguishes  the  nerves 
into  Nfiv^a  Kkhrtxa  and  Nfy^ot  lOwjr/xa,  the  former,  soft,  from  the 
brain,  the  latter,  hard,  from  the  spinal  marrow;  This  distinction 
was  not  altogether  lost  sight  of  among  the  anatomists  and  physio- 
gists  of  the  eighteenth  centurj  ;  but  it  w^as  rather  maintained  as  a 
probalile  speculation,  than  elucidated  and  enforced  as  an  established 
doctrine,  pregnant  with  important  results.  It  was  recognized  by 
Glisson,  and  taught  by  Bocrhaave,*  and  received  and  promulgated 
by  bis  pupils,  Tisaot  and  Van  Eemsjf  ^^^  opposed  by  HallerJ  and 
Cullen.  The  distinction  waa,  nevertheless,  maintained  by  Lecat, 
Morin,  and  Pouteau,  the  last  of  vtrhom  was  led  from  various  examples 
of  persons,  who,  after  injuries^  had  lost  sensation,  but  retaine<l  the 
power  of  movement,  to  espouse  it  w  ith  considerable  energy* § 

In  1784  George  Prochaska,  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Vienna, 
pid>lished  on  the  functions  of  the  nerves  a  commentary,  in  which 
he  gave,  after  Ilaller,  Caldanij  Whytt  and  Unzer,  a  more  precise 
and  correct  view  of  the  uses,  properties,  and  powers  of  these  or- 
gans,  than  had  hitherto  been  formed.  In  this  commentary  he  fully 
recognizes  the  distinction  between  sensorial  nerves  or  those  devoted 
to  sensation,  and  raotific  nerves  or  those  ministering  to  motion  ; 
he  shows  that  sensorial  impressions  or  impressions  made  on  the  sen- 
sitive nerves,  are  refiecte<l  or  transmitted  in  a  reflex  direction  to  the 
motiiic  nerves  5  that  the  latter  nerves  are  thereby  excited  to  action  ; 
that  the  purpose  of  this  reflex  operation  is  the  preservation  of  the 
individual ;  and  that  the  whole  are  under  the  influence  of  the  Sen^ 
sorium  Commune,     He  distinctly  states,  that  this  reflected  action  is 

•  ProBlcHctionea  Acadeniicffi  in  proprias  Institutionef)  Uei  Medic«»,  Edit«eet  Notis  Auc- 
t»,  ab  Alb,  Hall cr.     VfLTomL     12mo.     Goettingae,  17-15, 

•^  Hermanni  Boerhaave,  Phil,  et  MetL  DocL^  &e.  Prieleetioneii  Aeademicm  ile  Mor- 
b)9  Nervorum,  i^usm  ex  MaBUMrripLu  collectati  edl  curavit  Jacobua  Van  Keais,  Medi- 
cos Ley  (lenaie*.  Tome  I,  am!  n.  L ugd tin i  Data vor.  1761.  "•  Omncs  (neni)  inser- 
viunt  m<itiii  vel  fnumlajitur  setisui  ;  sod  in  iilis  qui  cordi,  pulmonic  hepati,  aliiBqu1^ 
pftrtiHiUJ  vitulibua  deelinaii  sunt,  lu^nsus  non  deprehenditiir.  Qui  motui  in»erviiint, 
abeunt  ad  niumruloti,  et  in  lis  itji  moUciK'iiint,  ut  in  vcrui^ti  qim^i  cerebrum  degeuerent. 
Ramuli^  qui  sensibiui  famutantur,  in  ipais  organU  mollitie  fere  diifHuunt,  ud  palet  in 
expansjonc  nervi  o|ilii'i,  olfactorii,  ubi'ie  applicat  oil  oa  eUimoidee,  et  acoustici  in  laby- 
rinth (V*  p.  1**1  L 

J  Eleroenta  PhyfliologijE,  Liber  X-     Sect.  VIII.  §  xxu.,  Toraus  Quartus,  p.  589. 

§  Memuire  et  Rccherehes  mr  la  difference  a  etabllr  entre  lea  nerfa  dii  sentiment  et 
lot  nerfii  du  tnouTt^ment,  a  rucca&inn  de  quelquea  ohservatioiis  aur  cettc  espece  rare 
de  paralysie,  qui  prive  uii  rnemhre  tie  tnut  seiitimcntf  sanA  lui  oter  I^ian^  du  iDouve- 
meat'  Oeuvre*  Postuaiej*  de  H.  Pituteati,  Umteur  en  Me<lecino  et  Chirurgien  en  CbeC 
deninteldien  de  Lyon.     Tome  11.  f>.  imi.     Paris  I7B9. 
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not  regulated  by  physical  laws,  where  the  angle  of  reflection  is 
equal  to  the  angle  of  iucidence,  but  obeys  peculiar  laws  impresaed 
by  nature,  as  it  were,  on  the  sensoriuni,  and  which  laws  we  can 
understand  from  their  effects  alone*  This  reflex  action  further 
takes  place  either  without  or  with  tlie  consciousness  of  the  souL 
The  motion  of  the  heartj  stomachj  and  intestines,  is  independent  of 
the  cognizance  of  the  soul ;  and  in  many  other  instances  of  senso- 
rial impressions  being  transmitted  to  motific  nerves,  tbougli  the  soul 
is  conscious,  it  can  neither  prevent  tliem  nor  promote  them.* 

The  commentary  of  Prochaska  i^  the  first  precise  view  of  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  system  in  modern  times ;  and  the  tirst  in 
which  the  automatic  and  instinctive  phenomena  enumerated  by 
Whytt  are  referred  to  a  reflex  operation. 

In  181 1,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  io  a  tract  containing  the  Idea  of  a  Neto 
Anuiamif  of  the  Urahi,  stated  that  he  had  proved  cJi  peri  men  tally  that 
"the  fost^rior  fasciculus  of  spinal  nerves,  which  are  gangliophorous, 
might  be  detached  from  its  origin  without  convulsing  the  muscles 
of  the  back  ;  whereas,  on  touching  the  anterior  fasciculus  with 
the  point  of  the  knife,  these  muscles  were  immediately  convulsed." 
From  this  it  seemed  a  probable  inference  that  gangliophorous  nerves 
had  no  concern  in  motion,  and  that  uerves  void  of  ganglion  mini- 
stered in  some  way  to  that  function. 

In  1818,  Cliarles  Francis  Bellingeri  published  at  Tiirin,f  a  Dis- 
sertation treating,  among  other  suhjectSj  of  the  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology of  the  fifth  and  seventh  pairs  of  nerves.  In  this  he  showed 
that  the  great  portion  of  the  fifth  pair  or  trifacial  nerve,  which  forms 
the  large  semilunar  plexus  called  Gasscrian  ganglion,  is  a  nerve, 
not  of  motion  but  of  sensation  ;  that  its  three  branches  are  distri- 
buted to  certain  parts  of  the  eyCj  the  nasal  cavities,  the  palate  and 
tongue ;  ministering  in  these  parts  not  to  motion,  but  to  sensation, 
and  probably  to  circulation,  nutrition,  and  secretion  ;  and  that  the 
small  branch  of  that  nerve  [ncrvm  masiicator{us\  is  distributed  to 
muscles,  {temporalis^  masseter^  pter^t^oideus^  buccviaionm^  and  is  a 

*  Gcorgii  Prochiiskti,  M.  D.,  Profeadorii  Anatonii^Bj  Physiologiie  et  Morborum  Qcq- 
lorum  in  UniversitaUr  Vindobonetiffl,  Openim  li'llnorum.  Pars  U.  Vienna,  IflUO, 
Ovo«     Cumm^fitaiia  ilc  Functiunibus  ti)Bteinatij}  Nervoai 

•f-  Caroli  Francisci  Bellingt?ri  E.  S.  jVgfttha  DerthoneutL      PhiL  et  Med.  DocU  Am- 

p!«ifleiiiTi   Med.  Collcgii  Cuiididaii  Dii^sertatio  Inauguralia  quam  public ce   clefentjebat. 

In  Athenaeo  Regio  Aunt*  MDCCCXVIII.   Die  IX.  Mnii »    hora  IX.na.   matutiniu 

AMguttffi  Tbiriiiomm.    \Un,    MiiU.    Ex  Anntojne  ;  De  Nervi»  Faciei ;  £x  Phjraiolci^a  ; 

>  Qtiititj  et  ii^epiJiQi  Paria  Fuiictiouc»,  &e. 
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nerve  of  motion.  He  also  sliowed  that  the  seventh  pair,  or  late- 
ral facial,  presides  over  aeosation  and  motion  in  the  functions  of  the 
head,  face,  and  neck,  but  mostly  over  motion. 

In  1821,  Sir  Charles  Bell  undertook  to  estahlish  the  principle, 
that  of  the  two  nervous  trunks  distributed  to  the  face,  viz,  the  trige- 
mtmis^  or  6fth  cerebral  nerve,  and  the  portio  dura^  or  seventh  cere- 
bral nerve,  the  lateral  facial,  the  former  presides  over  the  sensations 
or  common  sensibility  of  the  head  and  face ;  that  it  also  posgesses 
bran  dies  going  to  the  muscles  of  mastication ;  whereas  the  latter  nerve 
regulates  the  muscular  motions  of  the  lips,  nostrilsj  and  velum  palati^ 
and  especially  in  associated  action  witli  the  motions  of  respiration. 

About  tlie  same  time  Magendie  claimed  the  merit  of  showing 
experimentally  the  fact  of  the  distinction  between  nerves  minister- 
ing to  sensation  and  nerves  ministering  to  motion,  and  of  proving 
that,  of  the  double  row  of  nervous  roots  issuing  in  parallel  lines  from 
the  lateral  regions  of  the  spinal  chord,  the  anterior  are  destined  for 
motion,  and  the  posterior  for  sensation, 

T^astly,  Mr  Mayo,  partly  by  xliasection,  partly  by  experimental 
inquiry  and  reasoning,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  almost  all  tlie 
branches  of  the  large  or  gangliophorous  portion  of  the  trifacial 
nerves  are  nerves  of  sensation,  while  those  of  the  small  fasciculus, 
which  is  void  of  ganglion^  are  fterves  of  motion. 

In  this  manner,  by  successive  steps,  has  been  estahlislied  one  of 
the  most  important  doctrines  on  the  functions  of  the  nervous  chords 
in  modern  physiology ;  and  its  justice  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
labours  of  many  observers.  The  distinction  is  most  clearly  proved 
by  the  original  experiment  of  Sir  Charles  Bell.  If  the  spine  be 
laid  open,  especially  in  a  cold-blooded  animal,  as  a  frog,  and  the 
posterior  or  gangliophorous  roots  alone  be  irritated,  no  movement 
is  produced ;  but  the  moment  the  anterior  roots  are  touched,  the 
extrerai6es  are  agitated  by  active  convulsive  motions. 

Of  tlie  cerebral  nerves,  the  first  or  olfactory,  the  second  or  optic, 
and  the  eighth  or  auditory,  are  pure  nerves  of  proper  sensation, 
and  are  distributed  to  the  sensitive  parts  of  the  eye,  the  nasal  cavi* 
ties,  and  the  cochlea  and  labyrinth  respectively.  The  third,  fourth, 
and  part  of  the  sixth,  or  abducent,  are  motifie  nerves  connected 
with  the  movements  of  the  eye.  The  fifth  or  trifacial  is  a  very  pe- 
culiar nerve.  The  gangliopliorous,  or  rather  plexiform  part  of  it, 
communicates  with  all  the  organs  of  proper  sensation, — the  eye, 
the  ear  in  a  small  degree j  the  nasal  cavities  largely,  and  the  palate, 
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inoutli,  and  tongue  largely ;  and  it  is  distributed  extensively  along 

with  the  iniimte  arteries  of  the  face.  Of  this  arrangement  the  re- 
sult is,  that  it  is  a  nerve  neither  of  vision,  nor  of  liearing,  of  smell 
nor  of  taste,  or  deglutition  nor  of  touch,  or  physiognomical  expres- 
sion, exclusively,  but  over  the  whole  of  these  faculties  and  their 
proper  organs  exercises  a  general  modulating  power.  It  maintains 
between  them  a  mutual  consent  or  liarniony  of  action,  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  due  sepfirate  exercise  of  each  and  the  conjoined  ex- 
ercise of  alh  Lastly,  by  accompanying  the  arteries  of  the  face,  it 
regulates  the  circulation  of  that  region,  and  may  be  the  means  of 
maintaining  between  the  brain  and  the  facial  circulation  those  con- 
ditions and  expressions  which  arise  from  various  mental  emotions ; 
as  paleness,  blushing,  indignation,  the  sense  of  joy,  triumph,  the 
sublime,  and  similar  emotions. 

Not  less  peculiar  is  the  seventh,  the  small  sympathetic  of  Wins- 
low,  Though  mostly  a  motiferous  nerve,  yet  it  ministers  to  mo 
lions  of  a  ptu-ticular  order.  It  is,  however,  as  a  nerve  distributed 
to  the  skin  of  the  face,  a  nerve  contributing  to,  if  not  regulating 
animal  sensation  and  involuntary  motion.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  shown 
by  Wrbherg,  a  double  nerve,  the  large  portion  of  which  is  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  animal  life,  and  the  small  one  to  those  of  organic 
life.     It  is  a  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  of  the  head  and  face* 

In  proceeding  further  in  explaining  the  respective  functions  of 
the  nerves,  it  is  requisite  to  keep  in  view  not  only  their  ganglio- 
phorous  character  and  the  reverse,  but  their  position  as  anterior 
and  as  posterior  nerves,  and  nerves  consisting  of  anterior  and  pos- 
terior roots* 

The  ninth  pair,  {nervus  glogso-pharpigmnsiy)  consists  of  two  parts, 
one  large,  completing  sensation  to  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  pha- 
rynx, the  other  smaller,  moving  the  pharynx,  and  connected,  not- 
withstanding, with  the  tenth  pair,  pneumogastric,  and  the  greiit 
sympathetic. 

The  tenth  pait',  (nervm  vagus^)  or  pneumogastric  nen'e,  is  chieily 
a  sensiferous  nerve,  regulating  the  sensations  of  the  larynx,  the 
tesophagus  and  stomach,  and  tlie  lungs,  and  placing  these  organs 
in  harmony  as  to  function.  One  particularly,  the  recurrent 
branches,  appear  to  be  motiferous.  All  the  other  branches  appear 
to  regulate  circulation  and  secretion. 

To  the  accessory  nerve,  or  eleventh  pair,  seems  to  belong  the 
function  of  placing  the  pulmonary  and  laryngeal  divisions  of  the 
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pneumogastric  in  liarmouy  aod  relatiaii  witli  the  exteroal  rausclee 
of  the  back  and  lateral  regions  of  tlie  neck. 

Lastly,  the  hypogtosScU,  or  twelfth  pmr,  liaving  mostly  an  anterior 
origin,  are  motiferous.  They  form  the  inotlferous  nerves  of  the 
niu6€-ies  of  the  tongue. 

It  h  to  he  ohserved,  nevertheless,  that  though  this  tlistinction  in 
functions  belongs  to  particular  nerves,  yet  nerves  ministering  to 
sensation,  and  regulating*  organic  or  involuntHJ7  funclionsj  and 
nerves  ministering  to  motion,  and  regulating  either  voluntary  mo- 
tioni?,  instinctive  motions,  or  involuntary,  but  associated  and  neces- 
sary motions,  are  often  closely  connected,  and  proceed  together  in 
the  same  slieath,  or  in  close  apposition  to  the  same  organ.  This, 
which  is  observed  in  the  fifth,  the  seventh,  the  ninths  tenth,  and 
eleventh,  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  offices  whicli  the  organs  have 
to  perform.  The  impulse  or  impression  is  coramuniealed  to  the 
organ,  and  received  by  its  sensiferous  nerves.  By  these  the  proper 
sensiition  is  transmitted,  and  the  motiferous  nerves  are  excited  to 
action.  This  appears  to  be  the  mode  in  which  such  actions  as 
sneezing,  coughing,  yawning*  deglutition,  and  numerous  other  in- 
stinctive and  associated  actions  are  called  into  operalion. 

Of  the  spinal  nerves  it  is  almost  sujierfluous  to  speak  after  the 
explanations  now  given*  The  splanchnic  or  great  sympathetic  ap- 
pears to  be  a  nerve  of  organic  sensibility  and  impression,  and  as 
such  regulates  the  circulation  of  the  abdominal  organs,  and  trans- 
mite  their  impressions  to  the  central  connections.  The  further 
continuance  of  tliese  by  its  spinal  connections  estabhshes  a  har- 
monic action  with  the  spinal  marrow,  always  for  good  purproses,  but 
often  under  disease  producing  painful  and  destructive  effects.* 

This  may  be  said  to  comprehend  all  that  is  accurately  known 
regarding  the  usee  of  the  nerves.  Every  other  doctrine  relating 
to  sensibility,  sympatliy,  irritability,  &c.  is  either  imfounded,  not 
provetl,  or  altogether  imaginary  and  hypotheticah 

In  the  foetus  the  nerves  arc  developed  with  remarkable  perfec- 
tion. I  cannot  speak  from  persona!  observation  much  earlier  than 
the  sixth  mouth,  when  I  have  fuund  the  nerves  of  the  extremities 

•  For  fbilher  mfuiinatioii  imd  illiirtrationB  t*f  the  principles  now  stftU?d,  I  refer  Uie 
raadw  io  ArnolilVi  tlltiflimtions  of  the  Nerviii  of  the  lleud  imd  Face,*  and  an  account 
of  the  lame  work  m  the  forty-third  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  MwlicaJ  and  Surgicikl 
Joumul,  January  1885,  p,  225. 

•  Pr«ilirki  Amolili  Icones  Nervorum  CA|iltli.    Reiddbcrc«,  1034.    FuUa. 
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and  voluntary  muscles  large  and  distinrt  At  the  eighth  montJi 
they  are  still  more  eotispicuous*  The  anterior  crural  nerves  are 
in  the  form  of  flat  white  cords  one  and  a-half  line  broad,  and  tlieir 
branches  like  good  sized  threads.  The  sciatic  is  still  more  diatitict 
In  the  form  of  a  thick  cylindrical  cord,  fully  a  line  in  diameter, 
and  not  unlike  a  piece  of  whip-cord,  it  Is  tough,  stringy,  and  resists 
tendon,  and  its  constituent  threads  are  well  marked.  I  immersed 
a  portion  of  this  nerve  three  and  a-half  inches  long  in  aqua  p&» 
tasstr,  when  it  first  became  much  firmer  mid  denser  than  before, 
assumed  in  two  days  the  satin  fibrous  api>earance  tirst  described  by 
Fontana,  and  at  length  by  solution  of  the  nervous  matter  was  se- 
parated into  chords  and  neurilematic  canal«<  In  this  state,  pre- 
served in  spirit  of  turpentine,  it  conveys  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of 
the  arratjgemcnt  of  the  neurilematic  canals. 

The  nerves  of  the  involuntary  muscles  are  e(]ually  distinct  in 
proportion.  Those  of  the  lung,  hearty  and  splanchnic  system  are 
distinct  and  manifest  at  the  eighth  month. 

The  neurilem  is  much  more  vascular  in  the  fcetus  than  in  the 
adult.  In  the  same  foetus  of  about  eight  months  I  found  the  neu- 
rilem of  the  scintic  nerve,  from  the  ischiatic  notcli  to  its  divarica- 
tion in  the  ham,  covered  with  a  thick  net- work  of  minute  ve 
all  injected  with  dark  blood. 


I 


Section  II, 

L  Inflammation^  spont4ineous  and  from  injury, — Nerve-ach,  Neu- 
ritis.  Neuralgia,  {Neuriiemmia.)  Various  observers,  as  Boerhaave, 
have  doubted  the  spontaneous  occurrence  of  inflammation  of  a 
nerve  {nermtis;)  and  certainly  the  disease  is  not  very  common. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  have  gone  to  the  opposite  extremOj  and 
thought  that  it  was  a  frequent  affection.  Peter  Frank,  for  instance, 
and  Joseph  Frank,  maintain  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  neurit h 
arises  spontaneously,  and  that  it  is  a  lesion  not  uncommon ;  and  in 
this  they  are  supported  by  tlie  testimony  of  Niisse,  Nicod,  and  other 
authorities.  It  is  nevertheless  as  a  primary  aftectioOj  and  not  in- 
duced by  iDJury,  or  previous  disease  of  the  bones,  or  of  the  soft  tex- 
tures, not  very  frequent. 

When  it  takes  place,  the  morbid  action  may  affect  either  the 
nerve-cjoat  or  the  nervous  matter,  or  lioth.  In  the  first  case^the 
neurilema  is  thickened^  hardened,  and  rendered  rigid     The  ocr- 
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vous  matter  is  also  enlarged  ;  and  often  a  perceptible  cnlargeinent 
is  formed  at  the  point  iit  which  this  morbid  orgasm  is  estiiblialied. 
Lymph  and  blood  are  also  effused ;  and  to  this,  indeed,  the  enlarge- 
ment is  owing,  Inflanitnation  of  the  neurileraa  is  certainly  a  com- 
mon accompaniment,  if  not  a  eauae  of  neuralgic  pain. 

Wlien  inHanimation  affects  the  nervous  matter,  it  may  produce 
softening  from  slight  eifnsion  of  serum  or  suppuration,  or  indura- 
tion from  the  eflPusion  of  lymph.  Our  knowledge  of  these  effects 
is  obtained  mostly  either  from  injuries  of  nerves,  as  when  they  are 
torn,  bruised,  or  divided,  or  from  observing  the  results  of  experi- 
ments on  the  lower  animals.  In  this  point  of  view,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  recur  to  the  subject  afterwards. 

Nervous  tissue,  therefore,  is  liable  to  inflammation.  This  may 
arise  sponUnieously^  or  inconsequence  ofinjury,  as  con  tuaon,  wound, 
laceration,  ligaturej  &c  It  ig accompanied  first  with  gnawing  pain, 
which  isoftener  periodical  than  constant,  spreatling  along  the  course 
of  the  nerve,  sometimes  its  branches,  with  a  sense  of  heat  often  very 
disagreeable,  and  a  peculiar  tenderness  of  the  surface.  After  some 
time  the  pain  is  less  violent ,  but  more  constant ;  and  more  or  less 
derangement  in  the  functions  of  the  pai'ts  to  which  tfie  nerve  goes 
takes  place*  The  skin  becomes  numb,  cold,  and  insensible.  Of 
muscular  parts  the  motions  are  variously  disordered,  becoming  ir- 
regular, spasmodic,  and  little  under  the  inlluenec  of  the  will^  so  as 
to  constitidc  convulsions,  and  finally  being  lost  in  different  degrees, 
so  as  to  cause  palsy  more  or  less  complete.  This  constitutes  one 
form  of  neuruhjkt  or  nerve-ach.  It  is  most  frequent  in  the  sciatic, 
partly  in  consequence  of  its  exposed  situation,  and  sometimes  in 
consequence  of  actual  violence  loc-ally  inflicted,  as  in  falling,  {h^ 
chias  nervosa  of  Cotunnius.)  I  have,  however,  seen  this  affection 
arising  in  other  nerves ;  for  example,  the  median  or  spiral,  in  the 
arm,  and  sometimes  the  posterior  tibial,  in  the  legj  in  consequence 
of  similar  causes.  In  one  instance  it  was  confined  with  accuracy 
to  the  anterior  branch  of  the  radial  nerve,  which  goes  to  tlie  ihumb 
and  index  finger.  In  such  cases  the  inflammatory  action  is  con- 
fined pretty  accurately  to  a  part  of  the'ncurilematic  coat,  which  bo 
comes  firm,  vascular,  and  more  or  less  tender. 

In  neuralgia  of  the  face  (tic  doioiirenxy  YotX\^r^\\^){prmopalt/in^ 
Frank,  Wei^c,)  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  is  the  pathological  cause. 
It  is  undoubted  that  it  is  seated  in  the  nerve ;  and  though  some 
forms  of  ibis  uialady  evidently  depend  ou  inflammation  of  the  neu- 
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rilema,  yet  others  of  them,  which  are  of  long  continuaDce,  and  arc 
attended  by  other  peculiarities,  are  not  perhaps  to  l)e  aseribed  to 
this  cause.  It  is  not  requisite  to  suppose  that  the  long  continuaDce 
of  this  action,  without  producing  Boppuration  or  other  changes,  is 
an  argument  against  Its  intianimatory  character.  The  intlarnma- 
tion  may  be,  like  tliose  in  fibrous  tissue,  of  long  continuance,  with- 
out inducing  any  other  effect  save  that  of  thickening  and  stiffness 
by  effusion  of  lymph. 

One  of  the  most  painful  and  least  nianagablc  forms  of  uerve-ach 
is  tijat  which  is  produced  by  previoTis  disease  either  of  a  bone  or  its 
periosteal  covering.  Chronic  periosteal  inflammation,  for  instance, 
attacks  the  hones  of  the  face,  and  affects  some  one  of  the  foramina^ 
through  which  a  nervous  chord  emerges.  The  periosteutn  l>ecomes 
thickened  as  the  periosteal  disease  proceeds ;  the  bone  itself  is  af- 
fected, and  exosfosi'ji  is  formed.  This  tumour  compresses  the  nerve 
and  its  covering,  which  are  also  perhaps  inHamed ;  and  if  the  newly 
formed  bone  is  sharp,  rough,  or  spicular,  by  lacerating  and  stretch- 
ing the  nerve,  it  causes  to  the  patient  acute  pain  and  much  suffering. 

Neurits  should  be  distinguished  from  Neiiriletmnia^  tlioogh  often 
they  are  associated  and  consequently  cannot  be  distinguished.  Jo- 
seph Frank,  nevertheless,  thinks  that  the  constancy  of  the  jmin  in 
the  former*  and  its  occasional  remission  and  periodical  recurrence 
in  the  latter,  may  serve  to  distinguish  the  two  affections. 

An  idea  has  been  advanced  by  Reil,  that  general  inflammation 
of  the  ueurilema  takes  place  in  typhus  fever,  and  is  the  pathologi- 
cal cause  of  that  disefise/  That  the  vessels  of  this  tissue  may  be 
gorged,  and  their  blood  poisooed  and  rendered  hurtful,  in  common 
with  those  of  every  other,  is  exceedingly  probable,  and  may  be  ot\en 
the  case.  But  it  is  manifest  that  this  is  one  only  of  many  simulta- 
neous effects;  and  it  is  further  evident,  that  neither  observation  nor 
anatomical  inspection  can  justify  the  c^^nclusion,  tliat  intlammation 
of  the  ueurilema  is  the  pathological  cause  of  fever, 

2.  Neiirilemmia  Chronica.  Inflammation  of  nervous  tissue  may 
terminate,  Uf,  in  resolution;  2d,  in  effusion  of  lymph;  3^/,  in  ul- 
ceration ;  or,  4thf  it  may  induce  a  low  chronic  action,  accompanied 
with  eolargement  of  the  nerve,  or  morbid  growth  by  deposition  of 
new  matter.  These  phenomena  are  most  distinctly  seen  in  the 
changes  which  follow  wounds  of  nerves.  In  this  ease  effusion  of 
lymph  is  common,  and  is  not  unfrequently  succeeded  either  by  lo* 
*   Fieberlehrc,  Bai»<U  I V,  p.  56. 
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cal  pais}',  or  by  a  train  of  symptoms  similar  to  nerve-aclie,    (Neu- 
ral^ a,) 

Dr  Denmark  saw  a  contused  wound  of  the  radial  nerve  produce 
neuralgic  symptoms  requiring  atnputiition,*  Charles  Bell  saw  the 
same  result  succeed  contusion  without  wound  in  the  popliteal  nerve, 
and  the  iufliunmatioo  occasioned  by  the  application  of  quicksilver  to 
the  same  nerve* t  Mr  Wardrope  saw  neuralgic  symptoms  succeed 
a  puncture  of  the  finger^  in  whic!i  he  thinks  a  nerve  was  injured  ;J 
and  in  another  instance  similar  effects  from  wound  of  the  thumb, 
in  wbich  a  branch  of  the  radial  nerve  close  to  the  digital  arter)^  was 
puncturetL5  ^^  venesection  it  sometimes  happens  when  the  cutane- 
omr  nerves  are  pierced,  that  numbne.ss  and  tetanic  stiffness,  with 
spasmodic  twitches,  are  felt  in  the  arm  or  fore-arm  for  some  time 
after.  These  symptoms  it  is  justifiable  to  ascribe  to  chronic  inflam- 
mation, with  tliickening  and  hiduratiou  of  the  nerve. ||  (Denmark.) 
This  tliickeniog  dei>ends  partly  on  extreme  and  undue  dii*tension 
of  the  neurilematic  vessels,  partly  on  exudation  of  lyraph^  which 
proceeds  from  the  same  source. 

In  the  remarkable  case  descrit)cd  by  Mr  Pearson,  in  which  he 
ascribes  severe  and  complicatt?d  neuralgic  and  paralytic  symptoms 
t€  **a  morliid  condition  of  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  extremity 
of  the  thumb,'' K  this  morbid  condition  was  probably  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  some  part  of  their  neurilematic  covering. 

Patients  who  have  undergone  amputation  sometimes  complain  of 
acute  pain  in  a  single  point  of  the  stump,  liable  to  aggravation 
when  toucheil,  and  spreading  up  the  limb  in  the  course  of  the  nerves. 
It  \s  usual  to  ascribe  such  complaints  to  implication  of  the  nerve  in 
the  cicatrix ;  but  it  is  more  likely  tliat  a  minute  branch  has  been 
includeil  in  the  ligature  of  some  of  the  vessels.  In  such  circum- 
stances it  is  manifest  that  a  cause  is  given  for  the  most  severe  and 
obstinate  form  of  neurilematic  inflammation.  Lmtlt/^  I  itvdy  notice, 
that  to  the  Siime  head  is  to  he  referred  a  painful  gnawing  sensation 
of  contraction  ascending  up  the  arm  from  the  finger,  which  I  have 

*  MetilccMI!hirurgical  Transactioiw^  Vol.  IV.  p.  48.     London.  1813. 

t  Surgical  Obtorvations,  &«.  By  Charlea  Bell.  Londot^  1010,  p.  440.  Cms  of 
Baron  Dneaeru 

$  Medico- Cliiniipcal  Traiimction*.     Loud.  Vol,  VIII.  p.  24ti. 

§  Medko-CIiinirgical  TmniactionA,  Vol  XII.  p,  205. 

II  •*  Th«  iMsrr©  ww  found  thickened  to  twice  iU  natural  diaroel^r,  and  cantmcted.'* — 
Tmnmct.  Vol.  IV,  p.  51, 

^  Account  of  Remarltnble  Symptomft,  &c.  By  John  Pearson,  E«q.  &c,  Medico- 
Chinwig.  Tmn*.  Vol.  VOL  p,  252. 
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gecn  follow  the  communication  of  the  inflammation  of  whitloe  tu  ouc 
of  the  small  branches  of  the  radial  nerve* 

3,  Ulceration  of  nervous  tissue,  though  rare,  may  occur  either 
afier  wounrl^  laceration,  or  contusion  of  a  nerve,  as  in  the  c^i:sii  of 
ligature,  or  in  coosefjuence  of  an  ulcer  of  the  contiguous  partd 
spreading  to  the  nerve.    It  does  not  appear  to  occur  spontaneously 

Br  iniiaramation. 

4.  D  wis  ion  and  Re-union ;  fJrciision  or  Remaval^  and  Reproduce 
tiotL  When  a  nerve  is  cut  across,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained 
that  it  is  again  reunited.  But  it  is  questionable  whether  it  is  re- 
united by  aim[jle  adhesion,  by  the  growth  of  new  nerve,  or  by  the 
growth  of  new  matter  entirely  ditferent  The  latter  point  has  been 
a  particular  subject  of  inquiry  to  many  anatomists  and  physiologists 
in  the  case  of  oKcision,  or  removal  of  portions  of  a  nervous  trunk. 
Though  the  nerves  have  been  divided  by  many,  the  first  accurate 
experiments  made  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  reproductive  power 
were  peribnued  by  Cruikshank.  This  anatomist  found,  that,  when 
a  portion  of  nerve  is  removed  by  incision,  its  place  is  supplied  by 
blood  and  lymph,  which  first  becomes  vascular  and  organized,  and 
is  afterwards  converted  into  a  substance  of  the  same  colour  as 
nerve ;  and  which,  though  not  fibrous,  he  regarded  as  nervous,* 
These  experiments  were  repeated  by  Fontana,  who,  after  much 
hesitation,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  nervous  matter  is  repro- 
duced ;t  by  Arnemann,  who  denied  that  the  new-formed  matter  is 
nerve  ;%  by  Ilaigliton,  who  inferred  that  this  substance  is  really  and 
truly  uervc;§  by  Baronio,|j  MichaeliSjIT  and  Meyer,**  who  have 
arrived  nearly  at  the  same  general  result,  and  assert  that  norvous 
filaments  may  be  tracetl  ihrough  the  new  matter  of  the  ciciitrix. 

Acciording  to  Arnemann,  who  describes  the  process  of  reunion 
particularly,  shortly  after  section,  the  end  of  the  upper  portion  of 
cut  nerve  inflames  and  swells,  forming  a  grayish,  long,  and  hard 

•  ExperimeDla  on  the  NervcB,  particularly  on  their  Reproduction.     By  William 
Cmikshank,  F.  E.S.  &c.     Phil.  Transactions,  1705,     Part  L  p.  177. 

H(-  Experience*  but  la  Reproductions  dea  Nerlkf  apuil  Traits  sur  la  Vcnin  Ue  la  Vi- 
pere,  &C.    Par  Felix  Fontiina.     Tom.  11.     Florence,  17111,  p.  177. 

$  Ueber  die  Reproduction  tier  N erven,     Goettingen,  178G.     Versuche  Uehcr  di© 
Regeneration  tier  Nerven,     Ibid,  17B7. 

§  An  Experimental  Inquiry  on  the  Reproduction  of  Nerves.  By  John  Hii%btoiit 
M.  I>.     Pliilosophital  Transact.     Loud.  179fi.     Part  I.  p.  iSfO. 

II  Mem  one  de  Matcmiitica  e  Fisicot  VoL  IV. 

^  Fr,  Michaelis  Ueber  die  Regeneration  der  Nerven.     CAsael,  1785 
**  Meyer  apud  Reil  Archiv.  fiir  die  Phyidolugie,  il.  Band.  p.  44^. 
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kDOt ;  the  end  of  the  lower  portion  undergoes  the  same  change,  but 
in  less  degree ;  the  knotty  parts  unite ;  and  the  substance  which 
thus  eonnccts  the  cut  portions  of  nerve,  though  it  continues  hard 
and  loj'ge,  is  considered  as  either  nerTons  matter,  or  as  containing 
a  considerable  portion  of  tliat  substance,  for  the  sensations  and  mo- 
tions of  tlic  parts  are  in  most  cases  restored  shortly  after  union* 

This  process,  according  to  Bichat,  therefore,  consists  of  four 
stages.  Igt^  After  incision  the  cut  ends  inflame,  and  the  capillaries 
of  the  divided  portions  effuse  coagulating  or  orgaoizabte  lyniph^ 
which  is  penetrated  with  blood. ves^sels*  24,  This  effusion,  which 
takes  place  chiefly  from  the  neurileraa,  forms  a  sort  of  cellular 
tissue,  in  which  nervous  matter  is  afterwards  deposited.  This  cel- 
lulfu*  tissue,  and  the  new  matter  in  general,  is  in  quantity  according 
to  the  spaces  to  be  filled  up.  If  it  be  large,  the  new  matter  is  aug- 
mented by  successive  effusion  and  granulation  ;  and  when  small, 
the  connection  by  deposition  appears  to  be  very  speedily  effected.  3rf, 
The  adhesion  of  the  individual  granulating  bodies  and  consolidation 
of  the  part  4M,  The  deposition  or  exhalation  of  nervous  substance 
in  the  new  matter.*  Iw  this^  whicli  is  said  to  be  the  last  stage  of 
the  process,  not  co*existent  and  simultaneous  witli  the  effusion  of 
new  matter  in  general  ?  What  arc  the  proofs  which  show  that  the 
proper  nervous  matter  is  last  deposited  ? 

When  a  nerve  has  been  divided  under  circumstances  which  pre- 
vent it  from  uniting  in  any  manner  with  its  detached  segment,  as 
in  amputation,  the  extremity  enlarges  and  becomes  vascular,  from 
the  neurilcmatic  vessels  assuming  the  inflammatory  action ;  blood 
and  lymph  are  effused  both  from  tlie  cut  extremity  and  into  the  in- 
terstices of  the  nenrilcmatic  canals ;  more  or  less  adhesion  is  con- 
tracted with  the  contiguous  textures  ;  and  when  the  active  state  of 
this  process  has  subsided,  a  hard  knotty  tubercle  is  left  in  the  site 
of  the  cut  extremity.  This  tubercle  is  at  iirst  rendered  vascular, 
afterwards  grayish,  solid,  and  so  firm  that  the  knife  may  be  blunted 
in  dividing  it  (Arnemann.)  The  changes  now  mentioned  I  have 
often  traced  in  the  surface  of  stumps  during  healing.  The  si^e  and 
shape  of  the  tubercle  vary  according  to  circumstauees  not  well  as- 
certained. When  situate  not  exactly  at  the  extremity,  as  observed 
by  Van  Horne,f  it  merely  shows  that  the  inflammatory  process  had 
spread  farther  up  the  nerve  than  usual. 

•  Anat  Oen.  Tom.  I.  Art.  nl  sect,  a,  p,  1 7 ft. 

•f  De  ii»  quce  in  partkliuji  m^mliri  ampuUitione  vulnemii«  noUmdn  sum.     Lugduni 
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It  wag  at  one  time  supposed  that  the  morbid  growth  called  hhod- 
Ukefuntjus  (fungus  heBntatodesJ  was  peculiar  to  the  nervous  tissne. 
This  idea  i&  now  known  to  be  Lnconrect ;  and  it  appears  that  there 
18  no  process  of  disorganization  peculiar  to  nerve,  and  not  occurring 
in  other  textures. 

Nervous  texture  \a  aometimes  unnaturally  soft ;  as  in  dropsy, 
fatal  hetnorrhuges,  and  diseases  of  long  wasting,  ( Autenrieth.)  Is 
it  ever  unusu^illy  soft  primarily,  and  without  being  the  result  of 
another  di:^*asc?  It  undergoes  mollescence  (ramoliksement)  in 
consetjuence  of  mechanical  injury  ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful 
if  this  takes  place  spontaneously, 

4-  Local  forms  of  palsy,  that  is,  loss  of  mobility  in  an  order  of 
muscles,  or  in  a  limb,  is  a  common  result  of  injury  done  to  a  nerve 
or  nenrea.  The  effect  of  such  injury  is  in  general  to  produce  in- 
flammation or  extraviisation,  and  subsequent  destruction  of  the 
proper  nervous  matter*  II  becomes  soft,  pulpy,  and  disorganized* 
In  this  state  the  nerve  is  no  longer  fit  to  perform  its  usual  func- 
tiouS|  and  it  loses  the  influence  which  it  possessed  over  the  muscles 
to  which  it  is  distributed.  In  tlie  course  of  this  process  irregular 
motions,  or  what  are  termed  spasms,  not  unfrequently  occur. 

5.  TVfrr/iw^.^Punctured  or  lacerated  wounds  of  nervous  tissue  may 
be  followed  by  tonic  spiismsj  (tetanHSy)  or  by  convulsive  motions  in 
general.  It  i^  uncertain  in  this  case  whether  the  irregular  motions 
depend  on  injury  of  the  nerve,  or  its  neurilematic  sheath. 

The  following  facts  I  have  ascertained  in  several  cases  in  which 
tetanus  followed  fracture  of  the  fingers  witli  contused  wounds  of 
the  soft  parts. 

In  two  cases  I  may  mention,  in  which  the  injuries  were  very  si- 
milar, viz.  fracture  of  the  middle  phalanges  of  the  finger,  the  symp- 
toms of  tetanus  came  on  about  three  weeks  after  the  infliction  of 
the  injury,  and  proceeded  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  to  the  tatal 
termination.  In  the  first  case,  the  body  of  a  cart,  which  had  been 
emptied,  and  for  this  purpose  had  been  raised,  fell  on  the  baud  of 
the  person,  and  caused  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  finger  with  con- 
tusion. In  the  second  Ciise,  the  mast  of  a  boat  which  had  been 
raised,  and  was  standing  not  securely,  fell  on  the  hand  of  the  per- 
son, and  in  like  manner  produced  fracture  of  the  phalanges  of  the 
thumb. 

In  both  cases  the  nerve-coat  connected  with  the  injured  part  was 
reddened,  vascular,  and  injected,  and  manifestly  thickened,  while  the 
nervous  matter  of  the  nerve  was  reddened,  swelled,  and  softened. 
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In  the  first  of  the&e  cases,  whicli  took  place  in  the  person  of  a 
young  man,  who  had  l>een  brought  from  Musselburgh  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Royal  Infirmary,  I  examined  the  whole  spinal  chord  with 
care,  I  fonud  it  quite  sound,  except  in  the  cervical  portion,  where 
the  envelopes  were  reddened,  and  had  evidently  been  the  seat  of 
inflamraatory  injection.  Beneath  these  envelopes,  the  spinal  chord 
in  the  cervical  portion  was  reddened  and  softened  for  the  space  of 
between  one  inch  and  a-half  and  two  inches.  So  far  as  I  could 
dctermiue,  this  wa^.  the  point  which  gives  origin  to^  or  is  connected 
with  those  branches  of  the  cervical  nerves  which  proceed  to  and 
cliicfly  form  the  brachial  plexus. 

In  this  case^  therefore,  I  inferred,  that  the  injury  done  the 
finger,  nod  the  subsct^uent  infiammation,  especial Ij  of  the  digital 
nerve  and  its  nerve-coat,  had  been  reflei'ted,  as  it  were,  to  the  spinal 
origins  of  these  nerves,  and  thus  induced  inflammation  and  irritation 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  then  softening ;  and  that  these  were  the  effi- 
cient causes  of  the  tetanic  syra|)toras  and  their  fatal  termination* 

In  the  second  case,  in  which  the  patient  died  under  the  care  of 
my  friend,.  Dr  Paterson  of  Leithj  and  by  whose  attention  I  was 
present  at  tlic  inspection,  we  found  the  contused  ends  of  the  nerve 
red  and  softened,  and  its  tunic  in  like  manner  red,  injected,  and 
thickened ;  and  in  the  sfune  manner^  on  inspecting  the  spinal  mar* 
row,  a  portion  of  that  organ  in  the  cervical  region  not  less  than 
two  inches  in  length,  very  distinctly  reddened  and  softened,  indeed, 
quite  creamy,  while  the  rest  of  the  chord  was  firm  and  of  norm:d 
consistence.  \ 

The  spot  thus  affected  with  softening  corresponded  very  accu- 
ratelv  w  itli  the  origins  or  spinal  coiuiections  of  the  cervical  nerves 
which  coiilribute  to  form  the  brachial  plexus. 

It  is  proper  to  say,  that  I  bad  mentioned  to  Dr  Paterson  what 
I  expected  to  find  in  the  spinal  mil r row,  and  my  reasons  for  this 
expectation  as  fouudeil  on  the  tacts  of  the  previous  case.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  connection  between  the  inflamed  nerve  and  tlie  re* 
fleeted  irritation  and  inflammatory  softening  of  the  spinal  chord  was 
not  the  eflect  of  accident. 

I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  nerve  or  nerves  of  parts  injured  and 
contused  in  tetanic  cases,  presenting  redness,  vascuhunty,  thickening 
of  the  neurilemma,  and  softening  cif  the  nerve.  But  I  have  not  had 
opportunities  of  examining  the  spinal  chord  in  any  other  case. 

I  think,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  reasonable  to  infer,  that  the  irrita- 
tion is  proimgated  from  tlic  injured  f>art^  in  the  reflex  direction  to  the 
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sptnai  connections  of  the  nerves ;  tlmt  there  it  is  followed  by  anotlicT 
irritation  and  by  inflammation  of  the  spinal  marrow :  and  that  the  last 
is  the  canse  of  the  tetanic  symptoms.  This  further  seems  most  pro- 
bable when  we  consider  that  some  time  always  elapses  between  the 
date  of  the  infliction  of  the  injnr)',  and  that  of  the  development  of 
the  tetanic  symptoms ;  that  is  to  say,  the  estiiblishment  of  the  in- 
flammatory irritation  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

At  the  same  time,  to  render  this  theory  of  the  cause  of  tetanus 
complete,  it  wonld  be  reqnisite  to  inspect  in  the  same  manner  cases 
in  which  fractures  or  other  injuries  of  the  lower  extremities  had  been 
followed  by  tetanus.     This  I  have  not  had  opportunities  of  doing. 

Traumatic  tetanus  is  almost  invariably  a  fatal  disease ;  and  the 
reason  of  this  is,  that  it  follows  or  is  caused  by  a  severe  lesion  of 
the  spinal  chord  at  parts  essential  to  the  continuance  of  life* 

6,  Tumours,  A.  ( Nffurmtm  of  Odien )  T umours  of  varioussize and 
structure  have  been  found  in  nervous  trunks.  These  may  be  cither 
common  to  nerve  with  other  tissues,  or  proper.*  Of  the  former  an 
example  is  given  in  the  encysted  tnmour  {hr/proma)  wliich  Chesel- 
denj  found  in  the  centre  of  the  cubital  (uhmr)  nerve.  Of  that  met 
with  by  (toocIi  in  the  axillary  nerve^  the  account  is  not  so  distinct  J 
Sir  Everai'd  Home  mentions  a  tumour  removed  from  the  middle  of 
the  right  arm  by  John  Hunter,  and  in  which  the  muscukvcutaneous 
nerve  was  found  imbedded,  divided  into  two  portions,  each  much 
flattened.  §  This  tumour  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  neurilem* 
In  another  instance  Sir  E.  Home  removed  a  tumour,  in  which  one 
of  tlie  large  nerves  of  the  axillary  plexus  was  encased. 

Lmtlt/y  Odier  describes,  under  the  name  of  neuroma,  in  the  per- 
son of  a  member  uf  his  own  family,  an  instance  of  tumour  in  the 
radial  nerve,  in  which  \U  component  threads  were  separated  from 
each  other  in  the  manner  of  a  fan,  or  like  the  ribs  of  a  melon, 


•  It  ig  Bingalar  to  remark  with  how  little  precinon  pathological  wTit<?w  speak  of  theia 
tumours,  tidier  compares  the  one  mentiiined  hv  Cheseldcn  to  a  iirm  oni;  noticed  hy 
Ooochf  and  to  the  yellow- whitkh  tumour  whJcli  he  met  in  the  nidinl  nerve  of  a  rela^ 
live*  Meckel  also  refere  to  Chcwlden^  ctise  in  speaking  of  tumours,  i:otisiderah| y  hard, 
roundi^hi  yellow-whitifih,  of  libroua  structure^  and  approaching  to  Hbro- cart i luge.  The 
case  ofCheaeUlen  should  have  been  carefully  d Latin i^idsbed  from  the  tumours  intended 
to  exemplify  this  dwcrtjition.  For  that  surgeon  state*  speeificftlly,  that  **  it  mta  of  the 
cystic  kind,  hut  contained  b  trausparent  jellj/"  It  was  in  truth  an  instance  of 
hifgromOf  and,  aa  I  have  stated  in  the  text,  it  wm  common  to  the  ner\'ous  and  other 
tiaauea. 

t  The  Anatomy  of  the  llumim  Body,  p,  25<j,    London,  1771^?  and  17^Ji.    1-th  Edit, 

X  Case*  and  Practical  Kemuirka  in  Surgery,  Vol.  IL 

§  Traus.  of  a  Society »  Alc,  Vol.  II,  p,  152.     An  Account^  &e. 
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while  the  centre  was  filled  with  white  and  yellow  matter,  effused  in 
the  intervals  of  an  infinite  number  of  transparent  vessels,  mutually 
interlacing.*  Examples  of  similar  tumours  are  mentioned  by 
Marandel,t  Neumann,}  Von  8iebold,§  Spangenberg,||  Alexan* 
derjH  MojoD,  and  CovercelH*** 

Of  the  cases  recorded  by  Von  Siebold,  one  occurred  in  the  per- 
son of  an  aged  female  with  varicose  veins  of  both  legs  and  feet. 
Two  small  nervous  tumours  were  situate  near  eaeh  other  at  the 
instep,  between  the  ankles.  They  caused  severe  pains,  which  were 
alleviated  neither  by  narcotics  nor  stimulants.  His  father  applied 
caustic,  and  the  disease  disappeared,  but  soon  returned.  Von 
Siebold  himself  again  employed  caustic  more  efficaciously,  and  ex- 
tiriwited  the  disease. 

The  ciise  recorded  by  Neumann  took  place  in  an  old  man  of  70, 
on  the  middle  and  lower  ]Kirt  of  whose  fore-arm  a  tumour  as  large 
as  a  pea,  y\2Ty  painful  on  being  touched  or  sustaining  the  slight- 
est pressure,  bad  continued  for  thirty  years.  It  was  ascribed  to 
a  violent  blow  received  on  the  arm.  The  skin  covering  it  was 
healthy  and  movable,  though  the  tumour  itself  was  immovable, 
in  conset|uence  of  attachtnents  to  muscles.  Neumann  recommend- 
ed excision.  But  the  surgeon  was  afraid,  lest,  in  dividing  the  nerve 
he  should  injure  the  artery,  and  he  attempted  to  remove  it  by  excit- 
ing suppuration  produced  by  the  application  of  caustic.  Meanwhile 
the  patient  was  destroyed  by  apoplexy. 

Of  the  cases  described  by  Spangcnberg  and  Alexander,  two 
occurred  to  Dubois,  One  as  large  as  a  walnut,  was  situate  on 
the  patella.  Another,  as  large  as  a  middle-sized  melon,  was  con- 
nected with  the  median  nerve  of  the  right  arm.  It  was  slightly 
movable  without  discoloration  of  the  skin.     Both  were  extirpated* 

The  great  evil  of  these  tumours  is,  that  from  their  relations 
they  cause  much  pain,  Tims  Nicod  states,  tliat  in  1816  he  removed 
from  the  chest  of  a  female  aged  40,  a  lenticular  tumour  from  six 
to  seven  lines  in  diameter,  movable  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue,  apimrently  covered  by  the  skin,  wliich  was  attenuated  so 

•  Manuel  de  itetJecine  Pratique,  Sec.     Par   Louis  Odier,  Dtjct.  et  Prof,  a  Paria  et 
Geneve,  1811,     CL  IV.  Qrd.  v,  1 7,  p.  362. 

f  Bulletin  .ipud  Joymal  do  Medecinc  Lonlinui%  VoL  XL 

^  In  Von  Sieb^^ld  *Stimmlung  Chirurg,     Ut'obachtijngt.'n* 

$  Von  Sit'buld  L  Hand,  p,  «0.  a2. 

I  In  Hoin  Ardiiv.  V.  Band,  2  IJeft,  St,  2.  306. 

TT  F*  S.  Alejciwider,  Diwertttio  di*  Tumoribua  Kervanioi,     Lugil.  B.  IHlO. 

♦*  Chimn,  BoJid  1,  St.  3|  and  Mtmcrie  delUi  Societate  di  Genota, 
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much  as  to  present  a  faint  brownish  tint  This  coIoUFt  with  the 
severe  jiains  which  totally  prevented  sleep  for  months,  made  it  be 
taken  by  several  niedical  men  for  cancerous.  It  was  encysted,  and 
its  removal  was  followed  by  sound  sleep,  which  lasted  tliat  day  and 
the  ensumg  night  and  day.* 

Some  years  ago  I  saw,  in  the  arm  of  a  woman  about  thirty,  an 
oblong  pyriform  hard  body^  extending  along  the  inner  margin  of 
the  biceps  Jltror^  in  the  site  of  tlie  bracliial  vessek  and  nerves,  to  the 
anterior  tuberosity  of  tlie  humertis.  It  was  attended  with  prickling 
pain,  and  alternating  with  numbness  of  the  arm,  fore-arm,  and  fin- 
gers. From  these  symptoms  (Home,)  the  absence  of  pulsation  and 
its  situation,  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  that  it  implicated  the 
brachial  nerve.  The  woman  refuised,  however,  to  submit  to  have 
it  removed  ;  and  I  have  not  since  heard  of  her.  The  evidence  of 
dissection  as  to  its  precise  nature  is  therefore  still  wanting. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  wliich  of  these  tumours  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  common,  or  proper  to  the  nervous  chord  or  the  neurile- 
matic  tissue.  It  is  manifest  that  the  ease  of  Cheselden,  and  perhaps 
that  of  Gooch,  and  the  second  one  of  Home,  were  common.  That 
of  Odier,  and  the  first  of  Home,  appear  to  have  been  seated  either 
in  the  neurilema,  or  its  cellular  tissue j  and  probably  consisted  In 
deposition  of  new  nmtter  in  tlie  interstices  of  the  neurileniatic 
canals.  In  the  former  case  the  filaments  of  the  nerve  are  more  or 
less  expanded  and  septirated  In  the  latter  they  pass  through  the 
body  of  the  tumour  in  a  mass. 

The  anatomicai  structure  of  these  tumours  is  probably  most  fully 
illustrated  by  a  case  recorded  by  Alexander,  in  which  a  tumour  as 
large  as  a  hen's  egg  was  removed  from  the  left  arm  of  a  soldier  of 
19  years  of  age,  and  in  whom  it  was  l»elieved  to  be  seated  in  the 
ulnar  nerve.  In  this  ease  the  neurilema  formed  an  external  cap- 
sule. The  ulnar  nerve  divided  longitudinally  for  nearly  hidf  an 
inch  above  the  tumour  was  found  sound,  to  the  point  where  it 
was  dilated;  as  it  was  also  sound  below  the  tumour,  where  in 
like  manner  about  half  an  inch  of  the  nerve  was  removed  by  the 
incisions,  wliicli  embraced  the  longitudinal  extent  of  four  inches. 

The  colour  of  the  tumour  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  nerve, 
though  more  brilliant.  The  naked  eye  distinguished  longitudinal 
fibres,  invested  by  some  ti'ans verse  fibres-  It  was  hard  to  the 
touch,  elastic,  and  it  was  then  observed  to  enclose  a  liquid. 

When  divided  longitudinally,  the  e&ternal  wall  was  more  reaist- 

•  Noufcau  Journal  de  Medecine,  Nov.  1B18, 
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iiig  than  tliat  of  the  nerve,  and  gf  a  consietence  about  tendiiioius,  but 
not  cartihiginous.  By  a  small  opening  there  escaped  a  limpid  fluid 
similar  to  serum,  and  coagulating :  and  when  this  was  forced  tiut 
by  the  ekstieity  of  the  external  tunic,  the  volume  of  the  tumour  di* 
raiuished  one-third. 

The  external  wall  or  neurilematic  tunic  of  the  tumour  was  hard 
and  tliicker  than  in  the  sound  state  of  the  nerve.  At  the  middle 
of  the  tumour  this  capsule  was  expanded  into  a  thin  though  consis- 
tent membrane.  The  inner  surface  of  the  capsule,  when  examin- 
ed by  a  lens,  presented  fine  jiarallcl  fibres. 

The  cavity  formed  within  tlie  neurdema  was  lined  all  over  by  a 
dense  jmlpy  plate ;  leaving  in  the  centre  of  the  tumour  an  oblong 
cavity  like  that  of  an  egg,  in  which  was  contained  the  sero-albumi- 
nous  fluid. 

In  the  interior  of  the  tumour,  the  pulp,  diflering  from  that  in  the 
sound  btate,  presented  a  morbid  aspect,  well  marked,  was  half  an  inch 
thick,  presented  no  straight  parallel  fibres,  but  a  mass  of  numerous 
small  round  bodies,  firm  and  covered  by  an  envelo[>e,  similar  to  fibres 
twisted  iu  the  spiral  direction,  aggregated,  resembling  those  which 
Fontana  recognizedj  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  in  the  medullary  . 
matter  of  the  nerves,  and  in  the  cortical  matter  of  the  brain. 

In  another  case  recorded  by  Alexander,  in  which  a  very  painful 
neuromatic  tumour  wiis  extirpated  by  Reich  from  the  right  elbow  of 
a  gentleman  of  44,  in  whom  it  had  been  growing  since  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  age  ;  tliough  it  was  not  so  easy  to  ascertain  the  anato- 
niicid  characters,  it  was  obscrveti,  that  the  nervous  fibrils  were  en- 
larged, and  filled  with  serous  fluid  at  the  place  of  the  tumour  ;  that 
their  ueurilema  was  indurated  and  contained  a  fluid  ;  and  that  in 
this  investment  were  seen  firm  tendinous  fibres.* 

Cruveilhier  represents  a  spheroidal  tumour  the  size  of  a  small 
nut,  which  was  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  radial  nerve,  where 
it  passes  between  the  supinator  iongus  and  the  brachmeus  antkus* 
The  long  supinator  was  thinned,  and  thrown  outward  by  the  tumour 
on  which  it  was  moulded.  The  substance  of  the  nerve  seemed  in- 
terrupted at  the  site  of  tlie  tumour  j  yet  most  of  it^  filamentjs  were 
continuous  though  separated,  and  could  be  traced,  some  before  and 
others  behind  the  tumour.  Several  were  lost  in  the  fibrous  cover- 
ing ;  none  traversed  the  tumour*  Cruveilhier  considers  this  a  carci* 
nomatous  tumour,  and  the  effect  of  secondary  cancerous  infcclion.f 
If  that  view  be  correct,  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  neuroma* 
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The  gangliophorous  or  organic  nerves,  as  well  jis  those  of  animal 
life,  are  liable  to  the  formation  of  tumours.  Cruveilhier  represents 
in  the  cervical  ganglions  of  the  great  sympathetic  oblong  spheroidal 
tumoin's  of  fibrous  character,  which  had  been  formed  in  tbeat.^  gang- 
lions. These  tumours  he  considers  as  instances  of  the  fibrous  de^ 
velopment  with  hypertrophy  ;  a  s^tatement  from  which  Uttle  is  to  be 
learned.*  It  is  certain  that  the  ganglions  are  much  enlarged,  and 
that  their  substance  is  indurated  ;  that  these  swellings  are  contained 
within  a  tumour  or  capsule  of  some  thickncas  and  firmness ;  and 
that  the  substance  enclosed  presents  a  fibrous  arrangement,  yet 
with  some  remains  of  the  original  matter  of  tlje  ganglion.  They 
seenj,  indeed,  to  be  examples  of  neurmua. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  the  neuroma  tic  tumour  Is  not 
in  all  cases  the  same  ;  that  sometimes  it  is  the  result  of  sero-albumi- 
nous  fluid  effused  interstitially  in  the  texture  of  the  nerve  at  one 
point  in  consequence  of  chronic  inflammation,  and  afterwards  coa- 
gulating ;  that  sometimes,  from  t!ie  operation  of  the  siime  cause,  a 
cavity  or  cavities  are  formed,  containing  sero-al bum! nous  fluid  un- 
coagulated ;  that  the  nervous  fibrils  are  seldom  destroyed,  but  arc 
often  separated  and  stretched,  irritated,  and  compressed ;  and  that 
never  in  the  proper  neuroma  is  new  or  heterologous  matter  deposited. 

B.  Neuromatwity  (Nsj^6/i,«noK.)  (Subcutaneous  tubercle  of  Mr 
Wood.)  By  this  name  may  be  distinguished  those  pisiform  tumours 
or  hard  tubercles  which  form  beneath  the  skin,  and  of  which  I  had 
already  occasion  to  speak  when  enumerating  tlie  morbid  states  of 
the  filamentous  tissue*  1  then  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  tliere 
is  strong  reason  for  thinking  that  this  p*iinful  disease  consists  m  the 
hard  body  being  seated  in  some  of  the  nervous  twigs  beneath  the 
skin.  I  am  now  to  advance  such  evidence  as  may  show,  tliat  little 
doubt  can  be  entertained  that  this  is  the  true  pathology  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous tul>ercle. 

Valsalva  had  early  observed  an  instance  of  a  small  hard  tumour 
at  the  ankle  of  a  lady,  in  whom  it  continued  from  the  16th  year^ 
and  gave  rise  to  pain  so  intense,  that  she  would  herself  have  at- 
tempted extirpation,  had  she  not  been  prevented  by  her  domestics. 
It  was  removed  and  the  pain  returned  no  more. 

Hard,  painful,  pisiform  tumours  beneath  the  skin  are  next  men- 
tioned  by  Cheselden,  who  met  with  three  cases  in  winch  he  employ- 
ed excision,  without  being  aware  that  they  might  he  seated  in  the 
nerves  or  their  coverings.f    The  next  recordeil  case  b  that  given  by 

*  LivraitfOn  L  Pliuiche  iiiieme. 

-f-  Anatomy  of  the  Jlumati  Body.     By  William  Chcsclden,  Y*  ^^^« 
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Dr  Short,  who  in  1720  found  in  the  leg  one  eausing  epilepsy,  and 
whicli  he  removed  hy  excision.*  Camper  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the 
first  anatomist,  who  remarks  the  occasionat  occurrence  of  minute 
hard  tuhercles,  not  larger  than  a  pea,  in  the  cutaneous  nerves; 
where  lie  represents  them  m  giving  rise  to  excraciaiing  darting 
pains  night  and  day,  admitting  of  no  alleviation  from  external  re- 
medies. Of  this  kind  he  met  with  one  in  the  mnsciilo-entaneiius 
nerve  of  a  woman  at  Francquer,  and  another  in  the  knee  of  a  wo- 
man at  Amsterdam.  Both  he  removed  by  excision,  and  found 
them  white  internally,  of  gristly  hardness,  elastic,  and  seated  with- 
in the  neurit ema4 

The  next  notice  of  this  disease  is  by  Dr  Bisset,  who  observed  it 
in  the  fonn  of  an  irregularly-oval  tumour,  the  size  of  a  filbert,  on 
the  outride  of  the  left  legj  six  inches  above  the  outer  ancle,  also  in 
a  woman  of  twenty-nine  years.^  Soon  after  it  was  obe»t*rved  by 
Mr  Pearson  in  the  subcutaueouia  nerve  which  accompanies  the  sa- 
phu'ua  vein,  in  the  leg  of  a  woman  of  fifty-oue ;  in  the  kick  of  the 
leg,  near  the  trndo  Aehiiiis  ;  and  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  near  tlie 
median  vein,§  in  a  young  married  woman.  Since  this  time  the  dis- 
ease was  fully  and  accurately  described  by  Mr  William  Wood  of 
this  city ;  II  and  occasional  easeg  liave  been  published  by  other  au- 
lhors5 

Mr  Wood  questions  the  justic^j  of  the  opinion  of  Camper,  tlaat 
the  tubercle  is  seated  in  the  ncrvc-coat^  or  is  a  nervous  tumour; 
and  thinks  that  it  is  a  distinct  or  pecidiar  species  of  tumour,  situate 
in  the  sul>cutaneou5  cellular  mcnibrane.  It  may  not  perhaps  be  po^ 
iible  to  prove  that  every  little  subcutaneous  tubercle  is  of  this  descrip* 
tion.  But  the  observations  of  the  autliors  rdiove  mentioned,  and  those 
of  A,Pctit,**TiiiSoty  Lagsus,  Jacopijft  Montcggia4t  and  Alexander, 

•  An  Epik-psy  fiom  nn  l-neomnion  Cnuae.  By  lit  Thomw  Short,  Physickn  rjt 
Shefiielil.  Mwlicnl  I'^ssayfl  aiid  Oljuervations,  Vol  l\\  art,  xxvii.  j>.  416,  Etlinhurifb, 
1738.     A  tUDimir  Uie  »ize  of  a  pea  in  the  posterior  liltiaJ  nerve,  near  the  lower  end  uf 

•f  Petri  Cumper  Demon rtratiouum  AaatomJco-Pntliologicarum,  Lik  i.  Caput  ,*  g  5^ 
p.  IL     Lugdyiii  Bat.     Fuliu  Imp. 

X  Menidi^  of  the  Medical  SodctT  of  Uiii<ioii,  Vol  III.  p,  ^8.  Ci«0  of  Irritable 
Tumour.     By  C.  Biiaet,  M.  U.  &c.     London*  17il2. 

g  Metlital  Facto  ftnd  Obferviitions,  Vol  Vh  p.  96,     Accfiunt,  Slc. 

\\  MtHlical  and  Surjaail  Joiirtial  VoL  VUL  p.  285,  429,  Editibiu^h  Me4ico.Chi- 
nirgical  TraiiBactions,  Vol  II L     Edinburgh,  1829» 

I  Ibid, Vol  XL  XVILXVIII. 

*•  Eaaai  ftur  la  Medecine,  Aie.     A  Lyon,  IHOfi, 

II  ProfpeUo  dclla  Scuola  di  Cliirurgia  Ptatica,  A.c.  Vol  I.  cap^  •*  Milajic,  1ft  13. 
*+  Istituj;.  Chinir.  VoL  IL  Capo  ativ.  ih  IV7.     Miiauo,  1813. 
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ehow  manifestly  that  the  nerves  are  liable  to  tubercles  of  this  kind. 
The  proofs,  in  shortt  ubich  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  this  idea, 
are  the  following.  1.  In  many  instances  of  subcotaneous  tubercle 
the  lenticular  body  bas  been  formed  In  tJie  substanee  or  coat  of  & 
nerve.  (Short,  Camper,  Bisset,  A.  Petit,  Tisdot,Laasu9,Jacopj,  &c.) 
2.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  tubercle  can  be  traced  distinctly  to 
the  branch,  twig,  or  filament  of  a  subcutfmeous  nerve,  3.  The  pain- 
ful sensation  of  which  it  is  the  seat,  though  severe  and  constant,  ia 
always  aggravated  by  liandliog  op  pressing  the  tumour^  and  may  be 
always  traced  along  nervous  branches. 

In  the  eases  in  which  the  neuromatic  tubercle  has  been  dissected, 
it  has  been  found  hard,  cartilaginous,  and  slightly  vascular.  It 
geems  in  general  to  consist  in  morbid  change  of  the  neurilema,  by 
deposition  <jf  albuminous  matter  in  the  neurilematic  interstices. 
(Jacopi.)  It  is  much  more  frequent  in  women  than  io  men4.in  the 
proportion  nearly  of  from  seven   to  one,  and   from   ten  to  oneJ 

'Monleggia  states  that  he  found  the  entire  nervous  system  occupied 
with  numerous  {centinaia^)  neuromatic  tubercles,  which  would  in- 
dicate, as  he  observes,  in  some  instances  a  ucuriJmatic  diathesis, • 
The  cause  of  their  formation  is  not  known ;  but  from  the  eliects  of 
ligature,  division,  and  other  injury,  it  may  be  in  some  manner  con- 
ceived. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  that  in  both  classes  of  cases,  the  pre- 
sence of  these  tumours  gives  rise  to  various  remarkable  effecia. 

,  Thus  they  may,  by  the  irritation  which  they  cause  in  the  nerve, 
induce  not  only  intense  pain,  but  give  rise  to  epileptic  motions. 
This  is  shown  by  the  remarkable  ease  given  by  Dr  Short  so  far 
back  as  in  1720,t  by  the  eases  recorded  by  Mojon  and  Covercelli^ 
and  by  one  mentioned  by  Portal,  §  Is  it  not  probable  that,  of  the 
cases  described  as  preceded  by  aura  epileptica  several  belong  to 
tliis  head,  and  are  cases  in  which  there  is  In  a  nerve  either  a  tubercle 
or  some  similar  source  of  irritation  ? 

In  other  instances,  these  tumours  are  attended  with  anomalous 
and  sometimes  severe  nervous  symptoms.  Pain  and  prickling  or 
the  feeling  of  the  electric  shock  from  the  tumour  along  the  limb, 

*  iBtituEione  Chirurgicbe,  Vol.  If,  p.  J 97. 

f  An  Epilepsy ♦  &c.     Med.  Eseays  and  Obsc-rv.  Vol  IV,  p,  416, 

t  Memorie  ilella  Socictate  di  Gcnova.  Uiid  Von  Siebold,  Chiron,  Band  1,  St  3, 
wberc  the  Mem  oi res  fif  Alojon  and  CovltcoUj  are  translated. 

g  Analomie  Medicale*  Par  A.  Portal,  Tome  IV,  p.  246*  A  body  like  a  hard  com 
near  the  articniation  of  the  first  with  the  accond  phalanx  on  tho  palmar  fiiir&ce  of 
tlie  thumb. 
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Occasionally  spastnodie  motions  take  place ;  and  in  certain  cases 
tijc  functions  of  the  ]mTt  are  destroyed.  Thus  a  man  of  36  years 
of  age  lost  his  sight  in  consequence  of  tiie  formation  of  a  neuroraatic 
tumour  in  the  optic  nerve,  (Sedillot,)  a  little  larger  tljan  a  herap- 
seed.*  In  a  man  of  CO,  who  suftered  from  symptoms  of  asthma,  a 
tubercle  the  size  of  a  pea  was  found  in  therightdiapliragmaticnerve.t 

The  causes  of  neuroma  and  neuromatmi  are  little  known.  In 
several  of  the  cases,  the  fortnation  of  the  tumour  Wiis  preceded  by 
violence  or  injury.  In  others  it  arose  spontaneously.  The  circum- 
stances  of  the  following  case  show  the  effect  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion arising  from  causes  operating  on  the  system  at  laj-ge,  and  pro- 
bably on  the  digestive  functions, 

A  student  in  medicine,  an  internal  pupil  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  of 
Angers,  occupying  an  apaiiment  situate  several  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  courtj  and  sleeping  in  a  recess  formed  in  the  substance  of 
the  wall  of  the  hospital,  suflered,  at  the  end  of  some  months'  abode 
in  this  unhealthy  place,  an  attack  of  arthritis  in  the  great  toe;  and, 
shortly  after,  there  was  formed,  beneath  tlie  skin  covering  the  in- 
ternal saphena  vein  and  nerve  in  the  leg,  a  hard  tiunour,  of  the 
size  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  and,  whenever  it  was  touched  by  the  pa- 
tient, either  in  dressing  or  undressing,  or  under  any  other  circum- 
stances, caitsed  pain,  sliootiog  like  an  electric  shock  upon  the  foot, 
in  the  direction  of  tlie  ramiticatious  of  the  nerve. 

Having  obtained  from  the  administrators  of  the  hospital  another 
apartment^  he  was  at  the  end  of  some  months  cured  of  the  neural- 
gia  and  the  neuromatic  tubercle.  The  same  individual,  when  some 
years  afterwards  at  Paris,  had  under  the  chin  a  little  boil,  the  ci- 
catrix of  which  continued  for  several  months  the  seat  of  acute  |jain, 
caused  by  the  friction  of  the  razor,  and  which  spread  in  a  radiating 
direction  over  the  neck  and  chest.  The  subject  of  this  case  wajs  the 
late  M.  Beclard.+ 

7.  Considerable  wasting  and  shrinking  were  seen  in  the  optic 
nerves  by  Spigelius,  Riolan,  Rolfinck,  Morgagni,  Santorini,  and 
Benninger ;  and  complete  destruction  in  the  olfacient  nerves  by 
Falkeuburg.  These  changes,  wiiieh  take  place  generally  at  the 
cerebral  end  of  the  nerve,  are  accompanied  with  diminution  or  loss 
of  function. 


•  Journal  dc  Medecine,  Tome  L. 

t  Diatertation  Bur  \m  Affections  Locale*  des  Nerffc    P»r  Pierre  Jules  Dwcot,  D.  M, 
Tiirie,  1825.    R  257. 
:::  Ibid.  p.  212. 
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The  textures  ivHch  next  come  under  observation  are  those  which 
give  solidity  and  figure  to  the  body,  or  the  Stereomorphic  Tex- 
tures; and  as  in  general  they  are  the  agents  of  movement,  they 
may  be  calleil  Kinetic  Textures.  These  are  muscle,  sinew,  or 
tendon,  white  fibrous  system,  yellow  fibrous  system,  bone,  cartilage, 
and  fibro-cartilage. 


CHAPTER  L 
Section  L 


FLEBH,  THEW,  MUSCLE.     MSf, — Mt/sf — Mttsculus, — Lacertus, 

T£>n.— MUSCULAR  TISSUE, —  Ttssu  31usculaire, 

TuE  ordinary  appearance  of  tbe  substance  named  flesh  or  muscle 
must  be  familiar  to  all ;  and  it  is  unnecessiiry  to  enumerate  those 
obvious  characters  which  are  easily  recognized  by  the  most  careless 
observer.  A  portion  of  muscle,  when  carefully  examined,  is  found 
to  consist  of  several  animal  substances.  It  is  traversed  by  arteries 
and  veins  of  various  sixe ;  nervous  twigs  are  observed  to  pass  into 
it;  it  is  often  covered  by  dense  wliitisb  membranous  folds,  ( fascice,) 
or  by  serous  or  mucous  membranes,  all  which  will  be  examined  af- 
terwards 5  and  it  is  found  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of  fila- 
mentous tissue.  But  it  is  distinguish ikI  by  consi^iting  of  numei'ou3 
fibres  disposed  parallel  to  each  other,  and  which  may  be  separated 
in  tbe  satne  manner  by  proper  means.  The  ap|>earance,  arrange- 
ment, and  eharacters  of  these  fibres  demand  particular  notice. 

According  to  Prochaska,  muscle  in  all  parts  of  tbe  body  loay  be 
resolved,  by  careful  dissection,  into  fibres  of  great  delicacy,  as  mi- 
nute as  silk-filamcnts,  but  pretty  uniform  in  shape,  general  appear- 
ancCj  aud  dimensions.     Their  diameter  appears  not  to  exceed  ^^ 
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part  of  an  laeh,  whatever  be  their  length.     Tliey  seem  all  more  or 

Bss  flattened  or  angular,  and  appear  to  he  solid  diaphanous  fila- 

Aents.   Prochaska  appears  not  to  doubt  that  these  muscular  threads, 

(Jlla  rarnea)  are  incapable  of  further  division;  and  he  therefore 

terms  them  pnmanf  muscular  Jibres^ 

The  microscopical  examination  of  the  atomic  constitution  of  the 
muscular  filament,  which  was  first  attempted  by  Ijewenhoeck,  and 
afterv^ards  prosecuted  by  Delia  Torre,  Bontana,  Monro,  and  Fro- 
chaska,  was  in  1818  and  1826  revived  by  M*  Bauer,  the  indefati- 
gable ajisistant  of  Sir  E.  Home-  From  the  ohstTvations  of  this  accu- 
rate inquirer,  each  muscular  filament  appears  to  consist  of  a  series 
of  globular  or  oblong  spheroidal  atoms,  disposed  in  a  linear  direc- 
tion, and  connected  by  a  transparent  elastic  jelly-like  matter,  • 

The  primary  muscular  fibres  are  placed  close  and  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  are  united  in  every  speeiea  of  ituscle  into  bundles ; 
(fasciculi';  /^trr// ;)  of  difFerent,  but  determinate  size;  and,  accord- 
ing as  these  bundles  are  large  or  suialh  the  appearance  of  the 
muscle  is  coarse  or  delicate.  In  the  deltoid  the  bundles  are  the 
largest*  In  the  vaati^f/lutcEi^  and  large  j>ectoTal  mu^^cles  the  bundles 
are  greatly  larger  than  in  the  pso(c.  In  the  muscles  of  the  face, 
of  the  ball  of  the  eye,  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  especially  in  those  of 
the  perina.*uni,  these  bundles  are  very  minute,  and  almost  incapa- 
ble of  being  distinguisliecL  Tlie  number  of  ullimate  filaments 
whicli  eomi>o=»e  a  bundle  varies  in  different  muscles,  and  probably 
in  different  animals.  In  a  muscular  fibre  of  moderate  size  in  the 
human  subject,  IVochaska  estimates  them  to  vary  from  I  DO  to  200; 
and  in  animals  with  larger  fibres,  at  double,  triple,  or  even  four 
times  that  number,  f  There  is  reason  to  conclude,  from  correct 
microscopic  observ  ati*>n,  that  the  largest  do  not  exceed  the  ^th  of  an 
inch,  and  tliat  the  smallest  are  not  less  than  i^^th. 

liy  cutting  a  muscle  across,  these  bundles  are  observed  to  differ 
Dot  only  iu  size  but  in  shape.  Some  arc  oblong  and  rbomboidal ; 
others  present  a  triangular  or  quadrangular  section ;  and  in  some 
even  the  irregular  pent^igon  or  polygon  may  be  recognized, 

Thest^  bundles  are  united  by  filamentous  tissue  of  various  degree 
of  delicacy,  as  may  be  shown  by  the  effects  of  boiling ;  and  tha 

*  The  Crooniiin  Lt*cturc,  On  the  changes  the  hlood  undergoos  in  tbe  act  of  coagu- 
lation.  By  Sir  Evt^rard  Jlomc,  UjiiI.  V.  P,  R.  S,  Phil.  Trans.  1818,  p,  175.— 1  he 
CriHiiiian  Lecture.  On  the  structure  of  a  niyscular  fibre,  from  whith  is  derived  itt 
elongation  and  contmetioft.  lly  Sir  E.  Home,  Dart,,  &t\  Alc.  ThiL  Traiu.  1826,  Part 
2d»  p.  C4. 

f  De  Caroe  MuKulari,  Sect.  i.  Chap,  ill 
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muscle  thus  formed  is  penetrated  by  arteries,  veins,  and  nervous 
twigSj  and  Is  enclosed  by  filamentous  tiasue^  which  often  contains 
fat 

Thb  fa3Cicuhir  arrangement  appears  to  be  confined  to  ttie  muscles 
of  voluntary  motion.  It  is  not  very  distinct  in  the  heart  or  dia- 
phragm ;  and  in  the  urinary  bladder  and  intestinal  canal  I  have 
[not  recognized  it  Nor  is  the  parallel  arrangement  of  the  ultimate 
filaments  always  strictly  observed  in  the  involuntary  muscles.  The 
component  fibres  of  this  order  of  muiscles  are  often  observed  to 
change  direction,  and  unite  at  angles  with  each  other.  This  fact, 
which  was  observed  by  Leweohoeuk,  has  been  verified  by  Prochaska. 

Among  microscopical  observers  it  lias  been  recently  the  prac- 
kiice  to  distinguish  muscular  tibres*  into  three  sorts,  Isi^  Muscular 
fibres  with  cross  strla;^  or  artiL-ulated,  moniliform  fibres,  containing 
the  voluntary  muscles  ;  2 J,  Muscular  fibres  with  the  characters  of 
the  fibres  of  the  middle  arterial  coat,  the  examples  of  which  are 
found  in  the  fibres  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  tube,  and  the  mus- 
cular coat  of  excretory  ducts,  fur  insUmcet  the  vas  defireru ;  and, 
3f/,  Muscular  fibres  with  the  character  of  ligamentous  tissue,  of 
which  the  iris  and  the  tunic  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  are  understood 
to  be  good  examples. 

The  fibres  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  as  seen  in  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals and  the  human  body,  are  seimrated  by  maceration  or  boiling 
into  smaller  or  more  slender  fibres,  which  are  the  primitive  fibres. 
The  course  of  these  is  either  straight  or  curled,  rarely  spiral.  The 
individual  inflections  of  the  curled  fibres,  (Jibrm  cirroscB^)  are  most- 
ly in  sharp  angles  opposite  each  other,  in  a  zig-zag  direction  ;  and 
the  angles  of  the  zig-zag  inflections  are  more  or  less  acute. 

The  diameter  of  the  primary  fibres  in  man  and  the  mammalia 
varies.  The  most  are  from  t^jJo^j  to  tqSoi?  of  a  Paris  line,  though 
some  attain  not  the  size  of  liJ^o  of  a  Paris  line^  and  others  again 
are  so  thick  that  they  are  from  isoon  t<^  luoocs  *^  breadtL  Only 
the  smallest  approach  the  cylindrical  shape.  The  largest  are  flat,  but 
they  are  never  so  flat  as  inarticulated  muscular  fibres.  The  large 
primary  fasciculi  are  by  dark,  frequent  but  interrupted  longitudinal 
'  Mtri(S  again  divided  into  smaller/afc/cw//. 

Many,  and  especially  the  fine  primiu-y  fibres,  have  a  feebly 
granulated  membranous  covering,  void  of  structure,  aud  distin- 
guishing them  from  the  fibrous  content. 

The  sur&ce  of  a  primary  fasciculus  is  often  covered  with  more 
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or  less  BUinerous  nucleated  cells,  which  become  diatinct  by  imoier- 
sion  in  vinegar. 

Tliese  are  either  broad,  oblong  oval,  with  nucleated  cells,  or  col- 
lected in  long  or  sliort,  small  sir  ice  ^  acuminated  at  both  ends, 
which  are  incurvated  in  the  semilunar  or  ser]>ciitiiie  form,  like  the 
corpuscles  in  the  roots  of  tlie  hair;  or  they  may  he  in  rows  of  three, 
four,  or  six  small  dark  nueleL  The  nuclei  lie  sometimes  detached  ; 
sometiimes  alternating,  or  placed  with  their  edges  opposite  each 
other  ;  sometimes  on  the  sortace  of  the  fasciculi  in  great  quantityt 
Most  of  them  are  straight,  with  their  long  axes  parallel  ;  but 
sometimes  they  are  oblique  or  transverse* 

The  circumstance  tljat  principally  distinguishes  the  animal  mus- 
cles from  tlie  other  two  sort^  of  muscular  fibres,  and  from  all  other 
tissues,  is  the  striated  arrangement  of  tlmfnseiculiy  which  run  iM^th 
transversely  on  the  fascicnli,  and  in  the  longitudinal  direction,  and 
preferably  gometimes  in  one,  sometimes  in  the  otlier  directior. 
Only  in  the  heart,  especially  hi  the  neighbourhood  of  the  external 
and  the  internal  covering,  are  seen  fasciculi^  whicli  arc  sometimes 
small -grained,  like  the  smooth  muscuhir  fibres,  but  are  also  undu- 
lating and  curled,  like  ligamentous  tissue,  and  even  intermediate 
between  the  two.  Others  are  observed  in  the  heart,  and  sometimes 
also  in  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  which  appear  to  have  a  fine-grmned 
content ;  but  the  granules  or  punciuia  of  which  are  not  arranged 
in  determinate  lines. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  within  wliich  these  notices  must  be 
confined,  were  I  to  describe  the  whole  as  represents  I  by  the  micro- 
scope* It  is  enough  to  siiy  that  the  fibres  of  the  voluntary  muscles 
are  distinguished  by  tliis  cliaracter  of  being  varicose,  like  a  string 
of  very  minute  heads,  or  raoniliforra,that  is,  consisting  of  granules 
or  nuclei  arranged  in  rows,  so  as  to  form  a  beaded  filament ;  that 
in  some  of  these  longitudinal  strife  predomiufite,  in  otlJeI^s  tmns- 
verse  stria? ;  and  in  others,  the  appearance  of  the  longitudinal  striae 
is  such  that  they  seem  to  l>e  cirrose  or  curled ;  and  hi  others, 
again,  the  transverse  beading  is  so  strongly  marked,  that  it  seems 
to  obscure  and  disguise  the  longitudinal  arrangement. 

2,  The  second  order  of  muscular  fibres  is  that  of  the  muscles 
formed  after  the  ty[M^  of  the  middle  arterial  coat.  If  the  muscular 
layer  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  or  that  of  an  excretory  duct  is  se- 
parated into  fibres,  there  are  similar,  often  long  flat  iamelitt^  aa  in 
the  annular  tissue  of  arteries,  or  the  longitudinal  fibrous  coat  of 
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veins,  with  the  same  nucln^  and  the  same  transformation  of  nuclei 
to  dark  stri(E,  Over  the  middle  of  the  lamellw^  m  their  long  di- 
rection, passes  sometimes  a  longer  or  shorter  and  proportionally 
hroader  grannlar  patch,  sometimes  a  long  slender  fine  dark  Btreak^ 
sometimes  an  interrupted  row  of  fine  dark  punctuh. 

Besides  these  lamellee,  which  are  most  abundant  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  serous  coat,  are  individual  fragments  of  broad, 
very  flat,  stiff  fibres.  These  lie  in  the  muscular  coat,  in  general 
parallel  to  each  other,  united  in  greater  or  smaller  numbers  in 
bundles*  They  seldom  pass  by  oblique  anastomoses  into  each 
other.  Between  and  over  them  run  the  nucleated  fibres,  which  often 
form  a  similar  net-work,  as  the  nucleated  fibres  of  the  middle  arterial 
coat  They  are  more  translucent,  more  slender,  and  lesss  nume- 
rous than  in  the  middle  arterial  coat.  The  breadth  of  the  granulated 
muscular  fibres  is  from  tuVuo  ^^  tdVoii  ^^  ^^^  ]me\  the  breadth 
of  the  fibrils  about  loSuo  of  one  line. 

This  species  of  muscular  fibres,  which  are  known  as  flat,  inarti- 
culated  organic  or  involuntary  fibres,  belong  chiefly  to  the  viscera, 
or  organic  and  internal  muscles. 

Of  the  third  species,  embracing  the  iris  and  lymphatic  vessels, 
it  IS  unnecessary  to  speak  here. 

The  colour  of  muscle  varies.  In  man  and  the  mammiferona  ani- 
mals, at  least  adult,  it  is  more  or  less  red ;  in  many  birds  and  fishes 
it  is  known  to  be  whitish  ;  in  young  animals  it  is  grayish  or  cream- 
coloured  ;  and  the  slender  fibres  which  form  the  middle  coat  of  the 
intestines  in  all  animals  are  almost  colourless.  The  colour  of  the 
muscles  of  voluntary  motiun  in  man  is  red  or  fawn ;  but  repealled 
washing  or  maceration  in  alcohol  or  alkaline  fluids  renders  them 
much  paler, 

Tlie  examination  of  the  physical  properties  of  muscle  has  occu* 
pied  the  industry  of  Muschenbroek,  Croone^  Browne  Langrish, 
Wintringfiam,  and  others  of  the  iatro-mathematical  school  I  can- 
not perceive  that  minute  knowledge  of  these  properties  is  of  much 
moment  to  the  elucidation  either  of  its  sound  or  its  morbid  states. 
Amidst  the  variable  results  necessarily  obtained  in  such  an  inquiry, 
tlie  only  point  which  is  certain  is,  that  muscular  fibre  has  much  less 
tenacity  and  mutual  aggregation  than  most  otiier  tissues.  It  sus- 
t^iins  mud)  less  weight  and  force  of  tension  without  giving  way. 

Chemical  analysis  has  not  yet  furnished  any  s^itisfactory  results 
on  tlie  nature  of  muscular  tissue;  but  the  general  conclusion  of 
the  numerous  expc^riments  already  instituted  show  that  muscle  con- 
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tains  fibrin,  albumen,  gelatitie,  extractive  matter  (osmazorae,)  and 
saline  substances.  It  U  difficult  to  say  how  far  ttm  ^ajclatine  is  to 
be  regarded  as  proper  to  muscle,  or  derived  from  tlie  filamentous 
tiasue,  in  which  it  cei'tainly  exists.  The  saline  matters  are  common 
to  muscle  with  moat  other  organic  substances^  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  fibrin  in  coniiiderable  quantity,  and  albumen  andosma- 
zome  in  smaller  proportion,  are  the  proper  proximate  principles  of 
muscle.  Tliough  the  various  proportions  of  these  principles  have 
been  stated  in  numbers  by  ebemists^  there  can  be  tio  doubt  that  in 
the  present  condition  of  animal  chemistry  it  is  iinpt>ssible  to  place 
on  tbera  any  reliance.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
relative  prop*>rtion  of  the  proximate  priiK'iples  varies  at  diferent 
periods  of  life.  In  early  life  the  muscular  fibre  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  gelatine,  and  vnTy  little  albumeuj  fibrin,  or  osraazome* 
In  adutt  age,  bowever,  the  gelatine  is  very  scanty,  and  the  fibrin 
is  abundant  The  albumen  and  gelatine  found  in  muscle  seem  to 
be  derived  chiefly  from  the  filamentous  tissue,  and  the  aponeurotic 
intersections. 

During  life  the  muscular  fibre  possesses  the  property  of  shorten- 
ing itself  or  contracting  under  certain  conditions.  These  may  be 
referred  to  the  following  beads.  Is/,  The  will  in  the  voluntary 
m  use  lea.  2d^V  rope  r  fl  uids  i  n  tlie  i  n  v  o  I  u  n  ta  ry  m  uscl  e  s,  as  t  lie  b  1  ood 
to  the  heart,  articles  of  food  or  drink  in  the  stomach,  chyme  in  the 
small  intestines,  excrement  in  the  large  intestines,  urine  in  the  blad- 
der, &c.  3#/,  Mechanical  irritants  in  all  muscles.  4tt,  Chemical 
irritants ;  and,  5^/t,  Morbid  products  generated  in  the  course  of 
disease. 

This  property  of  contracting  lias  received  various  names ;  con- 
tractility {vis  contractilis  of  L.  Bellini),  irritability  (Glisson)^  {vu 
mtaUs  of  De  Gorier  and  Gaublus),  excitability,  mobility,  uis  umta, 
vis  propria  of  Haller,  and  the  organic  contractility  of  Bichat 

It  is  peculiar  to  muscular  fibre,  and  is  found  in  no  other  living 
tissue. 

The  influence  of  the  brain  and  nerves  over  muscular  contrac-  (| 

tjon,  and  the  inquiry  of  the  properties  peculiar  to  muscles,  forraao  f| 

interesting  subject  of  investigation,  on  which  many  facts  have  been 
communicated  since  the  time  of  Haller  and  Whytt,  and  especially 
by  Nysten,  Le  Gallois,  Wilson  Philip,  Brodie^  Bell,  Magendie, 
Mayo,  Flourens,  Fodera,  Rolando,  and  Marshall  Mall.  But  it  ia 
too  extensive  to  be  considered  in  this  place ;  and,  tor  information  on 
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Re  subjectj  I  refer  to  tJie  ordinary  physiologicul  works,  and  to 
those  journals  in  which  these  researches  are  detailed/ 

The  muscles  have  been  divided  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  phenomeoa  of  contraction  take  place, — into,  1*^,  muscles  obe- 
dient to  the  wilU  or  voluntary ;  2c/,  muscles  not  under  the  influence 
of  the  will,  or  involuntary ;  and,  3e/,  muscles  of  a  mixed  chamcter, 
the  motions  of  which  are  neither  entirely  dependent  or  independent 
of  the  wilL 

The  first  order  comprehends  all  the  muscles  of  the  skeleton ;  the 
second  comprehends  the  hollow  muscles,  as  the  heart,  stomach,  and 
intestinal  canal ;  and  the  third  comprehends  such  muscular  organs 
as  the  diaphragm,  intercostal  muscles^  bladder,  rectum,  &c* 


Section  IL 

1,  Mi/ositis, — JTiiscle  is  liable  to  inflammation,  which  may  be 
acute  or  chronic  in  duration,  and  may  differ  according  to  its  kind. 
One  form  of  muscular  inflammation  seems  to  constitute  a  species 
of  rheumatism  (Carmichael  Smytli),t  and  when  this  continues  long, 
it  terminates  in  loss  of  power,  constituting  a  local  pals}% 

a.  Myositis  Puruhnta, — Another  form,  equally  serious  and  more 
certainly  injurious,  is  the  suppurative  form  of  muscular  inflamma- 
tion. In  this  the  muscular  structure  suppurates  and  sometimes 
sluugUs  extensively ;  and,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  is  generally  a 
fatal  disease.  The  most  familiar  instance  of  the  chronic  form  of 
suppurative  inflammation  in  muscle  is  that  which  constitutes  lumbar 
abscess, — inflammation  of  the  great  psoas  muscle.f  Of  this  Schoen- 
mezel  records  a  good  example  in  the  person  of  a  muscular  young 
man  of  28,  in  whom  the  whole  of  the  psoas  magnua  and  iliac  us  of 

.  *  Elementa  Physiologiae,  Tame  vt,  lib.  sri.  Sect.  il. 

Physiologie  de  rHomme,  par  N.  P.  Addons  4  tomeSj  8vo.     PiinB,  l8'23-!824. 

Outlines  of  Huniari  Physiology .  By  Herbert  Mayo,  F.  R,  S*  &.c.  3d  Edition,  Lon- 
don, 1833,     4lh  Edition*     London,  1836%  8vo. 

Handbuch  ^i^t  Physiologic  dc4  Meiischoti  fur  Vorlesungett*  Von  Johannes  Miiller, 
Ordentlich  Oflfentt,  Prof,  der  Anatotnie  und  Phy«iol<j^e  U.  S.  W.  in  BerUn.  Zwer 
Bond.    Ck»blenx,  1835  und  I040,8vo. 

Journal  de  Phyiiologic,  Tome  i.  il.  &c.  &c.     Archives  Generale«t|iaiivim. 

t  MedicftI  Commimications.     Vol.  11-  p.  '217,  218. 

X  **  The  mofi  rcniarkfthle  and  complete  de«lruction  of  muscle  which  occurs  &qoi 
fuppiimtion  ift  that  wliicb  i»  seen  in  the  disease  called  paoaa  abuccaa,  where  the  whole 
or  the  greater  purt  of  the  muAcle  often  di«ippeara,  and  its  cap«i]}e  is  fillt?tj  with  the 
matter  of  iuppurmtion.*'— Thomaon  on  In  flam.,  p.  I5i.— Lccturw,  p.  15**. 
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the  right  side  was  destroy ed  and  cun verted  into  purulent  matter, 
forming  a  sac  extending  from  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  along  the 
surface  of  the  ilium  to  the  small  trochanter.*  Three  ainillar  cases 
described  by  Mr  Ilowsbip  form  the  clearest  account  of  the  anato- 
mical characters  of  this  disease^f  In  such  instances,  since  there 
is  either  no  affection,  or  at  lea&t  no  primary  affection,  of  the  bones 
of  the  spine,  it  muiiit  be  inferred  that  the  di^ase  consists  in  sup- 
purative inflammation  cither  of  the  muscular  tissue,  or  at  least  of  the 
filamentous  tissue  of  the  muscles.  The  structure  of  these  muscles, 
especially  that  of  the  psoas,  is  greatly  more  delicate  than  that  of  any 
other  large  muscle,  and  may  have  some  influence  in  the  destructive 
sero-purulent  secretion  which  follows.  Is  tlie  muscular  texture  de- 
stroyed or  merely  separated  ?  I  have  seen  dis<:!harged  along  with 
the  fluid  of  lumbar  abscess  capillary  filameni^  brownish,  firm,  and 
evidently  the  remains  of  the  muscular  fibres*  At  the  same  time, 
in  the  dissections  above  quote*!,  no  fil)res  arc  mentionetl  in  the 
purulent  cyst.  In  a  case  by  Mr  Miln>y  fibres  ai-e  stated  to  have 
been  discharged. 

The  acute  form  of  muscular  inflammation  is  more  rare,  but  some- 
times occurs  in  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  of  the  chest,  of  the 
thigh  or  leg,  in  persons  of  broken  constitution  and  diseased  habits. 
By  some  authors,  however,  the  muscular  fibre  is  believed  to  be  in- 
capable of  inflammation ;  and  the  instances  ascribed  to  it  ai^e  by 
them  said  to  be  inflammation  of  the  intermuscular  cellulnr  tissue* 
On  this  head,  I  refer  to  the  section  on  Diffuse  Inflammation  of  the 
Cellidar  Membrane. 

0,  Carditis, — Another  example  of  inflammation  of  muscular 
tissue  is  presented  in  that  of  the  heart.  The  testimony  of  Dr  Baillie 
shows  that  this  is  a  rare  disease,  and  is  almost  never  primaryj  but 
the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  from  which  it  spreads 
to  the  fllamentous  tissue,  and  partly  to  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
organ.  The  general  accuracy  of  this  stitement  is  confirmed  by 
I.*aennec,  who  contentls,  that  though  partial  inflammation  in  minute 
spots  is  not  uncommon,  yet  general  inflammation  of  the  cardiac 
substance,  either  acute  or  chrouic,  is  a  thing  al  most  u  ok  no  wu  in  the 
records  of  medicine.  The  cases  adduced  by  Corvisart  he  regards 
as  examples  of  pericarditis ;  and  the  s^ime  may  be  said  of  those  of 

*  Fmnciftci  ^chocnme/cl,  Med,  ProC  HcideJl>er:gpn9i9  Obscr^-atio  dc  Musculb  Pwn 
ct  Iliaco  suppuraUv.     HeidelhergiCf  1776.     Prank  Dclectiia,  Vol  V.  p,  \^9. 
f  Practical  Obiter  ii^tons  on  Surgery  and  Morbid  Ana  torn  v. 
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Dr  Davis; ♦  The  possibility  of  the  fact,  tieverthelesa,  he  admits  on 
the  evidence  of  the  ease  of  MeckeLf  Stronger  proof  he  luigbl 
have  found  in  a  case  by  Mr  Stanley,  in  which  the  cat  substance  of 
the  heart  was  exceedingly  dark-coloiired  from  injection  of  the  capil- 
laries ;  the  fibres  were  soft,  loose,  easily  separable,  and  compres- 
sible between  the  fingers ;  while  sections  of  each  ventricle  exhibited 
numerous  srauU  distinct  connections  of  dark-coloured  purulent 
matter  among  the  muscular  fasciculi, — some  deep,  approaching  the 
cavity  of  the  ventricle,  others  superficial,  raising  the  pericardium. 
The  muscular  substance  of  the  auricles  was  softened  and  loaded 
with  blood  ;  but  without  purulent  deposit&J 

In  this  case,  which  took  place  in  a  boy  of  14,  the  chief  symptoms 
were  those  of  intense  inflammatory  fever,  with  great  heat,  deli^ 
rium,  and  fevcrislmess,  and  some  frontal  headack  On  one  day 
the  patient  complmned  of  pdn  in  the  thigh  and  knee ;  but  at  na 
time  in  t!ie  whole  course  of  the  symptoms,  which  lasted  only  four 
days,  did  he  give  any  indications  of  j>ain  within  the  chesL  Death 
was  preceded  by  difiicuU  breathing.  The  case,  indeed,  was  one  of 
great  acuteness  and  rapidity  in  progress. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  this  case  Uie  muscular  tissue  of  the 
organ  exhibited  marks  of  inflammation  ;  but  the  purulent  deposits 
might  be  seated  in  the  intermuscular  filamentous  tissue,  which, 
though  delicate,  is  abundant 

In  1828,  Dr  P-  M.  Latham,  after  remarking  the  rarity  of  finding 
purulent  matter  as  a  proof  or  eifect  of  inflammation  of  the  substance 
of  the  heart,  added  that,  nevertheless,  he  had  met  with  two  examples 
of  this  lesion.  In  one  instance  the  whole  heart  was  deeply  tinged 
with  dark-coloured  blood,  and  its  substance  was  softened ;  and  upon 
section  of  both  ventricles,  innumerable  small  drops  of  purulent 
matter  oozed  from  various  parts  among  the  muscular  fibres.  This 
was^the  result  of  a  most  rapid  and  acute  inflammation,  which  ter- 
minated in  death,  after  an  illness  of  only  two  days'  duration. 

In  another  instance,  after  death,  which  terminated  an  illness  of 
long  duration,  and  characterized  by  symptoms  referable  to  the  heart, 
a  disstiuct  abscess  was  found  in  the  substance  of  the  left  ventricle, 
closed  externally  by  a  portion  of  adherent  pericardium,  and  con- 

*  Tfiquiry  into  tho  Sjnnptomi,  &c.  of  CanJitiA,  By  J.  Ford  DaTiH,  M.  fK  BAth 
JftflS.  '  ' 

t  M^moircade  VAcmdemie  de  Berlin. 
Z  ModiothChinurgicAl  Traniacuonik,  VoU  VJI.  p.  32Jt  » 
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nected  internally  with  an   ossified   portion   of  the   lining    mem- 
branc* 

In  the  descriptive  catalogue  of  Mr  LangstafTs  museuni,  are  se- 
veral preparations  In  which  the  myscnliir  substance  of  the  heart  is 
said  to  have  hcen  inflamed.  No.  298,  a  female  of  46,  303,  a  lK>y 
of  8,  (The  muscnlar  structure  showed  all  the  signs  of  carditis^) 
303,  a  man  of  47.  No  specific  details,  however,  are  funilshed.t 
In  the  Morbid  Anatomy  Collection  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
is  a  preparation  of  a  heart,  (P.  1 2^)  in  which  a  large  abscess  with 
an  irreguhu'  inner  surface,  which  contained  lymph  and  purulent 
matter,  occupies  the  whole  extent  of  the  septum  co?'dis,  and  com- 
municates, by  a  small  orifice  the  size  of  a  quill  with  the  left  ventri- 
cle. In  thb  case  inflammation  must  have  affected  the  septum^  per- 
haps the  neigh!)onring  parts  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  may  have 
eventually  be^n  concentrated  on  the  septum^  in  which  it  induced 
suppuration,  confined  within  the  walls  of  a  distinct  cavity.  Twelve 
months  previous  to  death  the  patient  laboured  under  symptoms  of 
pneumonia,  and  at  last  died  suddenly. 

An  instance  not  less  decisive  is  recorded  by  Mr  Salter  of  Poole, 
in  the  person  of  a  man  of  50  years.  The  disease  appears  in  this 
case,  however,  to  have  been  at  first  slow  in  progress,  and  chronic  in 
duration,  as  the  sym^jtonis  continued  for  about  sis  weeks.  These 
were  dull,  heavy,  but  not  lancinating  pain,  in  the  lower  pfn^t  of 
the  chest,  rather  inclining  to  the  left  side ;  much  distressing  oppres- 
sion in  breathing,  aggravated  at  intervals,  and  never  qnitting  the 
patient ;  fretjuent  small  pulse ;  considerable  uneasiness  in  the  left 
arm  fi-equeutly  recurring,  and  a  feeling  as  if  he  could  not  live* 
No  cough  nor  any  sign  of  ptdraonary  aff'eetion  was  observed.  All 
the  symptoms  assumed  an  aggravated  form  with  great  ortliopna^a, 
anxiety,  and  restlessness,  for  sixty-five  hours  only  before  death. 

In  this  case  the  heart  was  rather  larger  than  natural  anjl  of 
moderate  firmness.  Large  white  and  yellow  clots  were  contained 
within  the  chambers  of  the  organ,  and  marks  of  incipient  ossification 
were  observed  in  the  iiscending  aorta,  but  no  disciise  in  the  eftdo- 
cardhnn  or  in  the  valves.     The  muscular  substance  of  the  heart 

•  Pathological  EeBajB  on  Bomc  I)i*easc«  of  Ihe  H(?art  ;  being  the  subetimcc  of  Lec- 
ture* delive^<^d  before  the  College  of  PTiyflcianfl^  By  P.  Mere  Lalhnm,  M.  D.,  Physi- 
dan  to  St  BnrtholomewV  Hcwpital.  London  Medical  Oaxeite,  Vi»L  Ill.»  jj,  119* 
London,  lB-29.      Essay  TIL 

t  Cfttalogue  of  the  prepfimlion*  iOtifltrntive  of  Normal,  Abnormal,  and  Morbid 
Structure,  constituting  the  Antitonilcnl  Muwuni  of  Pieorf^e  I^atigHlaiT,  F.  H.C.  S,,  &c* 
Lotidon,  1842.     Bvo, 
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Wfis  uf  a  Hgbt  yellow  colour,  yet  preserviug  the  fibroiLs  texture  of 
muscle  ;  and  it  presented  purulent  matter  at  the  surface  of  the  vari- 
ous sections  made  in  it  Id  some  parts  were  observed  small  cavities 
filled  with  purulent  matter,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  pin-head  to 
that  of  a  small  pea- 

The  pericardium  was  unujsually  vascular;  a  state  ascribed  by 
the  author  to  inflammation,  but  its  surface  presented  no  lyraplk* 
It  is  probable  that  the  inflammatory  state  of  the  cartliac  mustndar 
fibres  had  sprciid  to  tlie  investing  membrane. 

All  these  cases,  it  inust  be  admitted,  afford  examples  of  inflammii- 
tion  either  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  connect- 
ing filamentous  tissue,  or  of  both.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
the  one  tissue  to  be  inflamed  without  the  otlier  ;  and  whether  wc 
say  that  the  inflararaatory  process  begins  in  the  filamentous  tissue, 
and  thence  spreads  to  the  muscular,  which  is  probable,  or  begins 
in  the  muscular  ti^ue  and  spreads  to  the  filamentous,  the  result  is 
the  same. 

It  is  impossible  therefore  to  doubt,  that  the  muscular  substance 
of  the  heart  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  inflaramalion,  and  its  most 
common  product  suppuration  ;  and  from  tlic  cases  now  recorded 
it  seems  to  result,  that  the  inflammation  is  oi^en  very  acute  and 
rapid  in  progress,  and  in  other  inst^mces  is  slow  and  more  chronic. 
The  process  also  appears  sometimes  to  attack  the  whole  organ ;  in 
other  instances  only  one  part  of  it,  or  after  attacking  the  whole,  to 
become  concentrated  on  one  point 

Lastly,  Bouillaud  gives  various  examples  of  what  he  denominates 
Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  heart  His  views,  however,  on 
this  subject  arc  so  peculiar,  that  I  think  they  ojrjy  l)e  more  properly 
introduced  under  a  ditierent  head.  Aneurysm  of  the  heart  be  con- 
siders as  the  effect  of  inflammation. 

Abscess  and  ulceration  of  musculai*  tissue  are  the  result  of  local 
or  punctuate  inflammation-  In  the  former  ciise,  a  cavity,  with 
smooth  walls,  containing  purulent  matter,  is  formed  in  one  region 
of  the  muscular  substance^  In  the  latter  a  rugged  irregular  sur- 
face, produc-ed  by  ulcerative  absorption  or  erosion,  takes  place  neai' 
the  surface  of  the  muscle.  The  examples  of  both  forms,  as  they 
take  place  in  the  heart,  are  the  most  interesting  to  the  pathologist 
Of  abscess  in  this  organ,  instances  are  given  by  Poterius,  Benive- 
niufi,  Comax,  Nicolaus  Massa,  Fantoni^  and  Laennec     Of  ulcers 

•  Cme  of  Carditiii  by  Thomas  Salter,  Ei^i,  Surgeon,  Medico-Chirurgical  Tmnnc* 
tiooB,  Vol.  XXII.  p.  72.     London,  l\i'A9. 
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on  the  outer  surface,  instances  were  seen  by  Olaua  Borrichius,^ 
Riveriusjf  Job  a  Meekren^  Peter  de  Marchetti8,§  MalpighlJ 
Peyer,1f,  Graetz,  and  Morgagni.**  The  ulcer  occurring  in  the 
inner  surface  of  the  heart  was  seen  by  JMorgagni,  (Epist*  xxiv,  17,) 
and  by  Laenoec,  who  found  one  an  inch  long,  half  an  inch  broad, 
and  more  than  four  lines  deep  in  the  centre,  in  the  inner  surface  of 
the  lefl  ventricle^  whicli  was  hypertrophied,  and  at  length  rupured* 

y.  Myositis  entoUieruf, — To  this  head  may  be  referred  the  softened 
or  pulpy  state  occasionally  obserred  in  the  substance  of  the  heart 
in  weak  extenuated  subjects  liable  to  fainting-fits^  and  also  in  those 
cut  off  by  fever.  The  muscular  fibres  then  assume  a  light  fawn 
colour  or  pale  yellow,  like  the  dead  leaf,  become  flabby  and  friable, 
and  so  easily  lacerable  as  scarcely  to  sustain  handling*  By  Laen- 
nec  this  is  regarded  ob  the  result  of  error  of  assimilation  or  defec- 
tive nutrition  ;  while  Bouillaiul  ascribes  it  to  inflammation.  One 
variety  of  softening  appears  to  be  the  consequence  of  inflammation^ 
and  may  be  considered  as  gangrene  of  the  IiCtirt,  Most  usually, 
however,  it  is  the  result  of  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  organ  during 
disease,  either  chronic  or  subacute. 

2.  Ilypertrophf/,— There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  condition 
described  as  hypertrophy  of  aiuBcles  is  mere  enlargement  with 
thickening  and  indiu*alion  of  the  constituent  fibres,  depending  on 
chronic  inflammation.  It  is  certainly  quite  dilferent  from  the 
enlargement  occasioned  by  exercise,  to  which  it  has  been  erro- 
neously compared.  In  the  heart  and  bladder,  in  which  it  has  been 
most  frequently  found,  not  only  is  the  muscular  substance  thick- 
ened and  enlarged,  but  it  is  rendered  hard,  fii'm,  and  in  some  parts 
almost  cartilaginous.  In  the  early  i?tage  the  colour  is  simply  brown; 
subsequently  it  acquires  in  ccrUim  imris  a  leaden-gray  tint,  which 
seems  to  depend  on  [tarts  of  the  muscle  assuming  the  cartilaginoiu? 
induration.  The  substance  of  the  organ  then  cuts  firm,  and  resists 
the  knife.  The  change  seems  either  to  depend  on,  or  to  be  con- 
nected with,  a  process  of  chronic  injection  ;  for  the  vessels  are  large, 
distended,  and  abundant  In  the  deltoid  and  biceps  of  the  fencer, 
and  the  rjlutaei  and  f/astroaiemii  of  the  dancer,  tljough  large  and 


•  Bartholiiii,  Acttt  Med.  Hal  Vol.  I.  Uba.  69. 

f  Cent,  i,  Ob.  87*  t  Obfc  Chinirg.  35. 

§  Obsenr.  Med.  Cbir.  46.  |f  Morgagni,  Ep,  xxw  L7. 

^  Method,  ilist.  Anat.  c.  vi.  in  Schol 
••  Kpist,  XVI.  II, 
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well  developed,  no  change  of  this  description  can  be  recognized. 
They  are  indeed  firm  and  tough,  like  the  nmaele  of  entire  male 
animals,  but  present  nothing  of  the  morbid  enlargement,  conges- 
tion, and  indm*ation  found  in  the  Uypertrophied  heart  and  bladder. 
In  proof  of  the  justice  of  tliese  views  it  may  be  added,  that  the  in- 
stances in  which  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  is  admitted  to 
be  hypertrophicd,  are  those  in  which  scirrhus,  or  some  similar 
chronic  inflammatory  state,  affects  the  collateral  tisanes,    (Louia») 

Hypertrophy  of  muscular  organs  takes  place  most  commonly  in 
connection  with  some  permanent  resistance  op})osed  to  their  action. 
Thus  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  connected  witli  permanent  con- 
traction of  the  aortic  orifice  and  disease  of  the  valves,  or  with  an 
unnaturally  irritant  state  of  the  blood,  as  in  rheumatism  and  disease 
of  the  kidney.  Hypertrophy  uf  the  bladder,  in  like  manner,  usu- 
ally takes  place  as  an  efiect  of  stricture  of  the  urethra,  and  some- 
times of  chrouic  inflammation  or  other  disease  of  the  mucoua  coat, 
or  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland. 

3.  Atriiphjf  of  muscles,  or  diminution  of  size,  is  more  frequent, 
and  may  arise  either  from  general  disease,  as  in  consumption, 
dropsy,  &c.  or  frt)m  local  debility,  as  in  rheumatism,  palsy,  &c, ; 
or,  in  short,  from  defective  local  nutrition,  or,  as  after  unreduced 
luxations,  from  want  of  exercise  of  particular  muscles.  The  best 
example  of  complete  atrophy  is  that  which  takes  place  in  muscles 
poisoned  by  lead,  which  become  small,  shrunk,  pale,  and  void  of 
irritability, 

4.  Steatosis ;  Adipificatiojt» — I  cannot  understand  upon  what 
grounds  the  fatty  degeneration  of  muscle  is  denied  by  lieclard  ; 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  authentic  instances  are  recorded  of  this 
change  occurring  in  the  muscles  both  of  man  and  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, under  certain  diseases.  Independent  of  its  being  seen  in  the 
muscles  of  the  sheep  by  V^aughan,*  it  has  been  observed  in  those 
of  the  human  subject  by  Haller,  Louirf,  Maugre,  Vicq-D^Azyr, 
Dumas,  Emmanuel,  Laennec,  and  Adams.  Louis,  so  early  as 
1739,  in  amputating  the  right  leg,  found  the  tjemMi^  phintarh^ 
poplitacm^  mkievs^  the  long  common  flexor  of  the  t^ea,  the  proper 
flexor  of  the  great  toe,  and  the  tibialis  positctis  converted  into  fatf 

*  Sonie  Account  of  au  Uncoroinoii  Aiipeanuice,  &.c,  Hj  W,  Yaughon^  M.  D. 
London,  18R 

f  Rapport  BUT  vine  Ub«orviition,  &c.  Joumui  Genenil  dt^  Medecine,  Tome  XXIV* 
p.  5. 
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Maugre  found  the  muscles  of  the  same  region,  excepting  the  ffe* 
melliy  wliich  were  greatly  diminished  in  size,  converted  into  an  adi- 
pose mass  easily  divisible  by  tlie  knife,*  Vicq-D'Azyr,  in  an  old 
subject*  saw  the  psoas  and  illacus^  the  plutctus  niedms  and  mbnmusj 
the  adductors,  the  deep  posterior  muscles  of  the  leg,  and  the  plan- 
tar musclesii  completely  changed  into  fibro-ccllular  fat,  without 
traces  of  remaining  fibre..  In  the  sciatic  portion  of  the  semitendi' 
nmus  and  bice[}3,  the  ffemelli\  the  extensors  of  the  toes,  that  of  the 
great  toe,  and  the  tibmiis  anticus  only,  was  it  possible  to  recognize 
fibres  with  distinct  direction.  The  sartorius  presented  the  gradual 
transition  from  muscle  to  fat,  being  muscular  above  and  adipose 
below.  The  fat  into  which  these  muscles  were  changed  is  describ- 
ed as  white,  firm,  contained  in  numerous  minute  cells ;  the  uniting 
cellular  tissue  whitish,  looser,  and  more  separable  than  usual :  and 
the  fat  is  not  deposited  between  its  fiUitnents,  but  forms  part  of 
their  suhstancc.  Examined  by  a  good  glass,  it  presents  a  mass  of 
'  soft  transparent  fibres  of  various  diameters,  in  different  parts  of 
their  length,  f  Dumas  saw  the  muscles  of  the  fore  part  of  the  chest, 
and  those  of  tlie  posterior  region  of  the  shoulder  and  arm,  reduced 
to  an  adipose  mass,  contained  in  condensed  cellular  membrane ; 
those  of  the  abdomen  and  the  triceps  adductor  much  changed  ;  and 
the  f^luiaeus  maximiL^  and  first  adductor  half  changed  into  fatty 
matter.^;  Emmanuel^  in  the  person  of  a  woman  of  38,  dead  of  child- 
bed fever,  found  the  abdominal  muscles  entirely  changed  into  fat.§ 
Lastlf/^  this  transformation  was  seen  by  Laennec  and  Adams  in 
the  human  heart.  The  changed  portions  assumed  a  pale-yellow 
colour,  which  is  most  distinct  externally,  and  approaches  to  the  na- 
tural tint  as  it  proceeds  inwards,  at  which  the  muscular  fibres  are 
less  changed.  According  to  an  analysis  by  Cruveilhier,  it  consists 
of  solid  adipocerous  fat,  oily  fluid,  {eiaine))  and  a  little  gelatine, 

5.  Elongation  and  shortening  of  muscular  fibres  are  uientioncd 
among  mortiid  changes, 

6,  Rupture  or  laceration. — Of  this  occurrence  in  muscular  or- 
gans, the  most  important  example  is  that  of  rupture  of  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  heart     Instances  of  this  have  been  collected  by 


Uupport  Bur  ime  QbM^rvntioTi,  &c.    JouiDttl  Geaer&l  de  Medecine,  Tome  XXIV. 
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t  Journal  General  de  Medicine,  Tome  XXVI.  p.  11. 
X  Ibid,  Tnrae  XXIII.  p.  61, 
S  Thid,  V*i[.  XXIV,  p.  I. 
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Morand,*  Morgagni,t  Haller,}  Portal,§  Brera,||  Baillie,  RostaD,ir 
Blaml,**  Rochoxix,tt  ^^^  Adains-JJ  According  to  the  results  ob- 
tained by  tbese  observers,  rupture  of  the  heart  is  most  frequent  iu 
the  left  ventricle,  which  gives  way  by  a  longitudinal  fissure  near 
tho  base  and  middle  of  the  ventricle.  In  most  of  the  cases,  tliis 
rupture  may  be  traced  to  previous  ulceration,  (Morgagni,  Haller, 
Portal,  Brera,  &c,)  and  appears  to  be  the  result  of  the  ulcerative 
proce^  advancing  from  one  surfiice  of  the  ventricle  to  the  other. 
Of  rupture  of  the  right  ventricle  too  little  is  known  to  determine 
whether  it  be  also  the  result  of  ulceration  or  not.  So  far,  there- 
fore, as  is  hitherto  known,  laceration  of  the  muscular  substance  of 
the  heart  is  not  so  much  the  consequence  of  being  violently  or  forci- 
bly torn,  as  of  it«  being  previously  wasted,  extenuated,  and  weakened. 

Transverse  laceration  of  muscular  fibres,  or  forcible  detachment 
from  the  tendons,  may  happen  in  consequence  of  external  violence* 
This  was  seen  by  Wolfius,§§  Wynandls^||||  Cheselden,iril  Por- 
tal,**»  Derame,ttt  Bichat,Jtt  and  Wardrop.§§§ 

Rupture  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach,  which  is  not  un- 
frequent,  is  in  like  manner  the  consequence  of  ulceration  or  erosion 
of  its  villous  membrane,  and  shall  be  noticed  under  that  head, 

7.  Bont/  induration  or  deposition. — This,  though  not  very  fre- 
quent, is  not  unknown.  Morgagni  mentions  in  his  first  case  of 
ulcerative  rupture  a  Xumy  mass  an  inch  thick,  sha|ied  like  a  half 
ring,  being  found  in  the  muscular  substance  of  the  left  ventricle, 
adhering,  liowever,  to  the  mitral  valves,  also  ossilied*  A  similar 
case  is  recorded  by  Haller ;  and  to  such  instances  it  may  be  justly 
objected,  tliat  they  are  not  so  much  examples  of  conversion  of  mus- 
cular fibre  into  bone  as  deposition  of  bony  matter  in  collateral  tis- 
sues progressively  encroaching  on  the  muscular  layer.  One  of  the 
most  distinct  examples  of  seeming  conversion  of  muscular  fibre  into 


•  Meni.  de  TAcad.  Roy.  di«  Sd.  1732. 

t  Epiat  xxvii.  2,  6,  8  ;  Ixiv.  15.  ^  Elem.  Fbyaiolog. 

§  Mem.  de  TAcad.  Roy.  des  8cu  17S4. 

II  Sylloge  Vol  X.  Opusc,  vi.  p,  202. 

%  Nouv.  Joum,  de  Med.  Avril,  1820.     Tome  VIL  p.  2a0. 
••  Bibliotheque  :Med.  Aout,  1820. 
ff  Sur  les  Rupturei  des  Ciriir. 
4$  Dublin  Hcwpitai  RfjMjrtu,  Vol.  IV. 
§§  HaUer  Bibl  Chir.  L  p,  223. 
■*•[  Anatomj,  p.  207. 
^  Mem.  de  Ui  Soc,  M<kL  h  p.  151). 
SH  Medico-Chinifgic*!  Tmnaact  Vol.  VII.  p.  278. 


Verhmid,  voti  Haarlem 
Anat.  Med.  11.  p.  412. 
ttt  Auftt.  Geii.  Tome  III.  p.  234. 
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calcareous  matter  is  given  by  Keoaudb  in  the  person  of  a  man  of 
33,  subject  to  violent  palpitation.  The  substance  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle was  infiltrated  with  sabulous  and  crystalline  grains.  Tins 
calcareous  deposition  umat  not  be  confounded  with  ossified  pericar- 
dium,^ — the  usual  example  of  ossified  heart. 

8,  Accidental  productions  and  lumours* — Muscular  structure  is 
liable  to  tubercular  depo:sitioni  to  scirrho-carcinoma,  to  lardaceous 
degeneration,  (heroma)^  to  encephaloid  tumours,  and  to  the  mela- 
notic deposit,  (Cullen,)  Serous  cysts  (k^groma)  are  said  to  be  rare; 
but  they  have  occasionally  been  olkserved. 

9<  Parasitical  animals  have  been  observed  in  the  muscles  of  the 
human  subject  The  solitary  hydatid  {cy^wercus  cdlulmm)  is  not 
uncommon.*  The  latter  e9|>ecialJy  has  been  aeeo  in  the  tra^tezius, 
getTattis  posticus f  psmt^j  liiacuSj  glutaeany  and  otlier  large  muscles^ 
(Werner,  Rudolplii,)  and  in  the  heart  by  Morgagni,  (xsL4.)  Por- 
tal>  Ml*  Price,  and  Mr  Evans. 

Mr  D.  Price  found  in  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  of  a 
boy  of  ten  years,  who  expired  suddenly,  a  large  hydatid,  of  the  cha- 
racter of  which  no  details  are  given.  There  is  good  reason,  never- 
theless, for  believing  that  it  was  an  acephalocysLf  More  satisfac- 
tory information  is  given  in  the  history  of  anotlier  case  recorded  by 
Mr  Herbert  R,  Kvans,  In  this  case,  which  took  place  in  a  female 
aged  40,  of  slender  frame  and  weakly  appearance,  the  individual 
became  languid  and  feeble,  and  unable  to  ascend  an  acclivity  or  a 
staircase  witliout  breatlilessness.  Occasionally  she  felt  a  sort  of 
sharp  pain  darting,  as  it  were,  through  the  heart.  These  feelings 
lasted  for  five  or  six  months;  when,  in  consequence  of  attempting, 
on  the  20th  April,  to  run  up  stairs  quickly,  she  was  attacketl  with 
a  paroxysm  of  great  dyspucea,  (U^companied  with  throbbing  and 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  hearL  The«3  symptoms  continued  with 
little  intermission  for  six  weeks;  and  death  took  place  on  the  1st  of 
June*  The  cavity  of  the  pericardium  contiiined  about  one  ounce  of 
fluid.  The  membrane  was  covered  by  lymph  over  part  of  the  ante- 
rior siu^face.  The  apex  of  the  heart  was  lost  or  rendered  round 
and  obtuse  in  a  considerable  tumour,  which  communicated  to  the 
touch  a  sense  of  tluctuation.     This  tumour,  wliich  formed  a  consi- 

•  Bremaer,  Tmite  Zoulogiquc,  xL  p.  280* 

t  Ca*e  of  Sudden  Death,  in  which  a  largu  Hydatid  was  found  in  the  Substajitu  ui 
tiie  Hettrt.  By  David  Price,  Eeq.  Medico- Chi riirgii.nl  Tmnsaclion*,  \'oL  XL 
J.  274,    London,  1021. 
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derable  projection  encroaching  on  the  cavity  of  the  right  veDtricle 
was  globular  and  about  three  inches  in  diameter ;  and  when  laid 
open  it  waa  found  to  be  a  cyst  containing  a  number  of  *mall  cysts 
or  hydatids,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  the  bulk  of  a  pi- 
geon's egg,  the  interstitial  spaces  between  them  being  filled  by  a 
soft  curd-like  substance  of  a  yellow  colour.  These  hydatids  were  of 
the  irregular  sj>heroidal  shape,  and  resembled  in  all  respects  the  ace- 
phalocyst*      Tiie  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  was  attenuated. 

Trichina  Spiralis, — ^There  is  also  found  in  certain  circumj&tanees 
in  the  muscles  of  the  human  subject,  a  small  capillary  or  Imir-Uke 
worm  coiled  up  in  the  spiral  form*  It  has  from  these  circumstances 
received  the  name  of  trichina  spiralis.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
observed,  that  all  cylindrical  worms  are  in  general  coiled  up  in  the 
spiral  or  spherical  form,  so  as  to  constitute  little  kills  contained  witliin 
membranes*  This  is  probably  the  tetal  or  oviform  stage  of  these 
animals.  In  the  case  of  the  irichhia^  its  presence  is  indicated  at  first 
sight  by  the  appearance  of  little  vesicles  or  bags ;  and  when  these 
are  brought  under  the  field  of  the  microscope,  it  is  found  that  they 
contain  hair-like  worms  of  extreme  minuteness  and  delicacy,  colled 
up  in  the  spiral  shape* 

It  is  not  well  known  under  what  peculiar  circumstances  theee 
|*araaitical  animals  are  found  in  tlie  animal  body*  In  one  body  in 
which  I  saw  them,  the  pei*son  had  died  of  pulmonary  consumption, 
that  is,  tuberculation  and  vomictB  in  the  lungs*  In  others  it  appears 
in  the  bodies  of  persons  in  a  bad  state  of  general  health,  emaciated 
and  enfeebled  with  disease  of  the  liver,  or  the  intestinal  tube. 

The  zoological  and  physical  characters  of  the  animal  have  been 
very  accurately  described  by  Mr  Owen,  to  whose  work  I  refer  for 
more  ample  details. 

*  Ciwc  ill  which  a  Cjrst  eoiitaixiitig  Hydntida  wa*  found  in  the  Substance  of  th» 
HeurU  By  Herbert  R.  Evtms,  Esq.  Sufgt'on*  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  Vol, 
XVIL  p,  507,     Lmidofi,  1832. 
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CHAPTER  IL 
Section  L 
siN£W,  TBNXJON,  Tmdo, 

Sinew  or  tendon  was  united  by  Biehat  with  ligament,  fascia, 
aponeurosis,  and  periosteum,  under  the  general  name  of  Jibrous 
system ;  and  the  substance  of  this  arrangement  has  been  adopted 
by  Gordon,  Meckel,  and  Beclard.  I  am  inclined,  however,  from 
pei'sonal  observation,  to  regard  tendon  as  essentially  distinct,  at 
least  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  from  these  sulistances, 
ExaraineJ  anatomically,  it  does  not  bear  a  very  close  resemblance 
to  any  of  them,  and  in  its  known  chemical  properties,  it  is  consi- 
derably dlfFcrent 

The  appearance  of  this  substance  must  be  familiar  to  all.  Al* 
most  cylindrical  in  shape,  but  flattened  at  the  muscular  end,  and 
tapering  where  inserted,  a  tendon  consists  of  numerous  white  lines 
as  niinule  as  liairs,  of  satin-like  glistening  appearance,  placed 
parallel  and  close  to  each  other.  A  tendon  is  easily  divided,  and 
torn  into  longitudinal  or  parallel  |>ortians,  and  by  the  forceps  very 
minute  fd»res  may  be  detached  and  removed  with  ease,  its  whole 
length.  These  facts  show  the  great  tenacity  of  this  tissue,  aud  the 
regular  parallelism  wttli  which  the  component  fibres  are  united. 
The  last  circumstance  distioguishes  them  completely  from  liga- 
ments and  periosteum,  in  which  the  fibres  cross  in  all  directions, 
and  in  consequence  of  which  these  tissues  cannot  be  so  easily  split 
or  separated.     These  fibres  are  united  l»y  filamentous  tissue. 

Tendon  is  softened  and  more  easily  separable  by  maceration  in 
water  or  alkaline  fluids;  It  is  crisped  by  acid  fluids,  and  rendered 
translucent  by  immersion  in  oil  of  turpentine.  It  has  not  Wen  in- 
jectedj  but  it  is  presumed  to  have  blood-vessels  and  absorbents. 
No  nerves  have  been  traced  into  it. 

Tendon  when  boiled  becomes  soft  and  large,  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  transparent  gelatinous  substance ;  and  finally ,  if  the 
boiling  be  continued,  is  dissolved  and  converted  into  gelatine. 
This  fact,  which  is  well  kuown  to  cooks,  who  prepare  jellies  from 
tendinous  piU'ts  of  young  animals,  shows  that  tendon  consists  prin- 
cipally  of  gelatine,  disposed  in  an  organized  form. 
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A  species  of  flattened  tendons,  to  which  the  name  of  aponeurosis 
has  been  given,  may  justly  be  united  with  this  tissue.  The  best 
examples  are  in  the  aponeurotic  or  tendinous  expansion  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen,  the  aponeurotic  part  of  the 
oecipito-frontal  muscle  of  the  head,  and  the  upper  or  broad  end  of 
the  tetido'AchilUs.  The  anatomical  structure  and  the  chemical  pro- 
perties of  each  of  tliese  varieties  of  animal  substance  are  quite  simi- 
lar, and  somewliat  diiferent  from  that  which  has  been  termed/«7*c?a. 


Section  II. 

In  tendon  inflammation  is  rarely  spontaneous^  and  is  generally 
the  result  of  wound,  tear,  bruise,  twisty  wrench,  or  burn,  when  the 
effects  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  injury*  Simple  division 
of  tendon  may  unite  without  much  difficulty,  though  the  medium 
of  union  appears  to  be  filamentous  tissue  with  some  gelatiuo-albu- 
minous  matter.  In  laceration  complete  reunion  will  depend  upon 
the  extent  of  the  injury.  That  of  the  tendo-AchilHs  is  the  most 
frequent.  I  have  seen  complete  rupture  of  the  extensor  tendon  of 
the  middle  finger  unite  in  the  course  of  four  months  without  per- 
ceptible trace  of  the  accident,  and  with  complete  restoration  of  the 
functions  of  the  finger  in  about  four  or  five  montlis  more.  Twists 
or  wrenches  of  the  joints  often  injure  not  only  tendons,  but  liga- 
ments, fasciae,  and  even  cartilage,  and  occasion  inflammation  of  all 
these  textures  at  once.  Of  this  the  injury  termed  sprain  is  an  ex- 
ample. Tendinous  texture  readily  sloughs  under  inflammatiou> 
either  spontaneous  or  from  injury.  In  whitloe  the  tendons  of  the 
flexor  muscles  of  the  fingers  are  often  killed  and  thrown  oiF  by  ul- 
ceration ;  and  when  tendons  are  injured  by  biu-ns  or  gunshot  wounds 
death  of  their  texture  is  almost  invariable.  In  this  state  tendon 
loses  its  silvery  wliite  appearance  and  lustre,  assumes  a  dull  leaden 
gray  aspect,  and  becomes  thick  and  doughy. 

The  process  of  inflammation  is  most  distinctly  seen  in  wounds  of 
the  extremities,  and  in  lacerations  or  ruptures  of  the  tendons. 
They  become  enlarged,  sometimes  expanded  in  various  afl'ections 
of  the  joints.  Punctured  or  lacerated  wounds  of  tendinous  struc- 
ture are  sometimes  succeeded  by  tetanic  motions,  which  terminate 
fatally*  Ossification,  so  common  in  the  tendons  of  binls,  is  almost 
unknown  in  the  human  subject ;  unless  the  sesamoid  liones  he  ad- 
mitted as  examples  of  this  transformation* 
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CHAPTER  Uh 

SECTION  I. 

WHITE  FIBBOC8  SYSTEM.    Li^omenty — Afdju^,  U  ^t^jtiM ;  Periosteum  ; 
Dura  Mater;  Fascia, 

A0AIK8T  the  formation  of  this  order  of  tissues  fewer  objections 
can  be  urged,  though  ligament  and  periosteum  undoubtedly  furnish 

most  perfect  examples :  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  fttscia 
bought  to  be  referred  to  it,  or  arranged  with  tendon  and  aponeu- 
rosis.    The  dura  mater^  the  tunica  albuffinea^  and  tJie  fibro-synovial 
sbeaths,  are  to  be  regarded  as  compound  membraDe& 

Ligtament  and  periosteum  are  easily  shown  to  coDsiBt  of  strong 
whitish  or  gray  fibres,  as  minute  as  threads  or  hairs,  interworen  to- 
gether in  various  directions^  and  thus  forming  an  animal  substance 
wliich  is  not  to  be  split  or  torn  asunder  as  tendon ;  but  w^hen  rup- 
tured by  extreme  force  presents  an  irregidar  ragged  surfiuse  or 
margin*  Maceration  in  water  or  alkaline  fluids  separates  the  com- 
ponent fibres,  and  shows  tlieir  irregular  disposition  more  distinctly. 
They  are  crisped  by  afiiiston  of  boiling  water,  or  immersion  in 
acids ;  and  they  become  translucent  by  immersion  in  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. 

The  properties  of  this  tissue  are  chiefly  phyrical.  Those  which 
are  vital  are  referable  to  its  organization  and  nutrition.  It  is 
powerfully  resisting,  and  is  one  of  the  toughest  and  strongest  tis- 
sues in  the  animal  body,  as  is  shown  by  the  numerous  experiments 
recorded  in  the  writings  of  the  iatro-mathematical  physiologists* 
It  is  supposed  to  possess  the  exhaling  ends  of  arteries  and  colour- 
less veins.  No  nerves  have  been  recognized ;  and  Bichat  expresses 
his  ignorance  of  aljsorbents  being  traced  into  it 

Ligament  when  boiled  yields  a  small  portion  of  gelatine^  but 
obstinately  resists  the  actkni  of  boiling  water,  and  retains  both  its 
shape  and  tenacity  or  cohesion.  The  crispotion  which  it  undergoes 
in  boiling  water,  alcohoL  and  diluted  acids,  seems  to  indicate  that 
albuminous  matter  forms  its  chief  chemical  principle. 

As  to  their  mechanical  shape,  the  ligatnent^  are  divided  by  Bi- 
chat into  two  sorts ;  those  iti  regular  and  those  in  irregular  bundles. 
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The  former  comprehenils  all  Uie  distinct  chisters  of  ligamentous 
structure,  which  ^ometimea  in  a'cylindrical,  sometimes  in  a  Hatten- 
ed  shape,  connect  the  articulatiiig  ends  of  bones^  and  form  the  la* 
teral  ligaments  of  the  various  articulations.  The  latter  cooaLsts  of 
those  loose  [mrcels  of  ligamentous  fibres  which  are  found  in  yarioiid 
regions  of  the  skeleton,  not  in  regtdar  ejlindrical  or  longitudinal 
l>ands,  but  irregularly  connecting  bones  not  admitting  of  articular 
motion;  for  instance  at  the  s^mph/sU  puhis  and  the  sacro-iliac 
junction.  The  division  of  Beclard  into  articular,  non-articular  and 
mixed,  is  more  comprehensive  and  more  natural.  The  6i-st  art 
those  which  connect  the  articular  extremities  of  different  bone& 
The  second  are  those  which,  attached  to  different  parts  of  the  same 
bone,  convert  notches  into  foramina,  as  in  the  orbitar  arch  and  the 
supra -scapular  hollow,  or  close  openings,  and  give  attachment  to 
muscles,  as  the  obturator  ligament  The  last  are  those  which,  like 
the  sacro-ischiatjc  or  the  interosseous  ligaments  of  the  forearm 
and  leg,  connect  bones  susceptible  of  little  or  no  motion,  and  es- 
pecially  give  attachment  to  muscles.  The  two  latter  species  of 
ligaments  approach  closely  in  their  characters,  physical  and  auato- 
micaln,  to  periosteum,  and  arc  proliably  to  be  regarded  as  moditica- 
tions  of  this  membrane. 

The  articular  or  perfect  ligainents  are  naturally  divisible  into  two 
iibgenera,— the  capsular  and  the  funicular. 

The  capsular  ligaments  or  the  tibrous  capsides,  (Bichat),  consist 
of  cylindncal  ligamentous  sheaths  attached  all  round  to  the  ends  of 
the  articulating  bones,  and  intimately  interwoven  with  the  perios- 
teid  tissue.  Consisting  essentially  of  fibro-albumtnous  matter 
krongly  compacted,  they  are  surrounded  by  cellular  tissue,  or  rather 
slluloso-adipose  tissue,  and  are  lined  internally  by  synovial  mem- 
brane. Though  the  most  perfect  examples  of  the  capsular  form  of 
ligament  are  presented  in  the  scapuki- humeral  and  coxo-femoral 
articulations,  less  complete  ones,  nevertheless,  are  seen  in  the  other 
joints.  In  those  of  the  knee  and  elbow,  an  arrangement  of  this 
kind  may  be  demonstrated ;  and  minute  capsules  may  be  showu  to 
connect  the  oblique  articular  surfaces  of  the  vertebne  with  each 
other. 

The  funicular  ligaments,  which  consist  of  round  chords  or  flat 
bands,  are  employed  in  connecting  the  articular  ends  of  bonefl  cither 
without  or  within  the  cavity  of  the  joint  Of  those  of  the  former 
description,  the  best  examples  are  seen  in  the  elbow  and  knee-joints. 
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and  ill  the  wnsi  and  ankle,  where  they  are  termed  lateral  liga- 
tnenta,  (L  lateralia^  accessarta,)  Of  the  latter  instances,  are  the 
round  ligaments,  (ligamenia  teretia^)  of  the  shoulder  and  hip-joints, 
and  the  crucial  ligaments  of  the  knee-joint  These  receive  an  in* 
vestment  of  synovial  membrane. 

Of  the  wliite  fibrous  tissues  one  of  the  most  important  is  that  de- 
nominated yiwc/a.  Consisting  in  intimate  structure  of  long  fibrous 
threads  placed  in  parallel  juxtapomtion,  sometimes  obliquely  inter- 
woven, and  closely  connected  by  filamentous  tissue,  it  forms  a  whit- 
ish membranous  web,  variable  in  breadth,  of  some  thickn^s  and 
great  strength.  Fascia  is  perhaps,  not  excepting  the  skin,  the  most 
extensively  distributed  texture  of  membranous  form  in  the  animal 
body.  It  not  only  covers,  if  not  the  whole,  at  least  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  muR^les  of  the  trunk  and  each  limb,  but  it  sends 
round  each  muscle  productions  by  which  it  is  invested  and  sup- 
ported, and  even  penetrates  by  minute  slips  into  the  substance  of 
individual  muscles.  Of  several  of  the  large  muscles  it  connects 
the  component  parts,  as  is  seen  m  the  recti  abdominis  ;  to  many  it 
affords  points  of  origin  or  insertion  ;  and  to  all  it  furnishes  more  or 
less  investment  and  support.  Most  of  the  tendons,  eqiecially  the 
flexor  and  extensor  tendons,  are  enclosed  by  it ;  and  their  synovial 
sheaths  derive  from  it  their  exterior  covering.  At  the  extremities 
of  the  bones  it  is  connected  with  the  ligaments  and  periosteum,  with 
wliich  it  is  closely  interwoven  ;  and  it  forms  a  general  investment 
to  tlie  articular  apparatus. 

Tliuugli  fasL'ia  may  thus  be  viewed  as  one  membranous  web  con- 
sisting of  many  parts  all  directly  connected  with  eai'h  other,  it  is 
the  practice  of  anatomists  to  distinguish  its  divisions,  according  to 
the  region  which  they  occupy.  Thus  in  the  fore  part  of  the  neck 
and  chest  is  found  a  tascia,  the  relations  and  uses  of  which  have  been 
well  described  by  Mr  Allan  Burns.^  In  the  cervical  region  we 
find  a  firm  fascia  descending  from  tlic  occipital  bone  along  the  ver- 
tebra:*, covering  and  connecting  the  muscles  of  each  side  lill  it  reaches 
the  loins,  where,  in  the  form  of  a  thick  strong  membrane,  it  forms 
the  latnbar  fascia^  (fascia  lumborumJ)  It  may  furlljcr  be  traced 
over  and  between  the  ylutaei  muscles  ;  connected  afterwards  with 
the  broad  femoral  fascia,  {fascia  lata;)  and  thence  over  the  knee 
and  leg  to  the  foot  Much  in  the  same  manner  a  membranous 
web,  thinner  and  more  delicate,  hut  of  the  same  structure,  may  !)e 

*  *Siirgioil  .Anatomy,  pjj«  33,  3<i» 
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traced  from  the  chest  along  the  upper  extremity,  till  at  the  wrist 
it  is  identified  with  the  aiimilar  ligament,  and  in  the  hand  with  the 
palmar  fascia*  In  all  these  sitiiatians  the  general  fascial  envelope 
sends  slips  or  productions  (JhscitB  intermuscularen)  between  the 
muscles,  and  into  their  substance.* 

Section  II* 


The  morbid  relations  of  this  system  are  important.  But  in  con- 
sequence of  their  being  often  combined  with  other  tissues,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  distingiilsh  them  properly, 

1,  Inflammation  in  various  forms  is  not  uncommon,  and  may 
take  place  either  spontaneously,  or  as  the  effect  of  accident 

fit.  Desinodia, — Inflammation  of  ligament  may  be  spontiioeous  or 
the  result  of  injur)-.  In  the  former  case  it  is  generally  chronic,  and 
IS  attended  with  much  thickening  of  the  desmoid  tissue.  Tlie  mor- 
bid action  spreads  to  the  synovial  membrane  on  the  one  side,  caus- 
ing it  to  thicken  and  efi'usc  morbid  Huid,  and  on  the  other,  to  the 
peridesmoid  cellular  tissue,  which  is  then  infiltrated  with  jelly-like 
fluidj  and  becomes  separated  and  somewhat  indurated  and  granular. 
Tliese  changes  take  place  in  those  forms  of  articular  disease  com- 
monly known  under  the  vague  name  of  white  siDeUing  ;  {tumor  al' 
bus  ;  fungus  uHwuU ;  der  Gliedschwamm.)  After  stome  time  this 
morbid  state  of  the  extra-articular  cellular  tissue  may  proceed  to  sup- 
puration, but  without  necessarily  opening  the  cavity  of  the  articulation. 
The  capsular  ligament,  however,  and  even  the  funicular  ones,  may 
be  so  much  changed  in  structure  as  to  become  unfit  for  their  func- 
tions. 

Though  the  process  now  described  is  that  w!iich  takes  place  in 
inflammation  of  ligament  when  primary,  it  is  Deceasiy"y  to  mention, 
nevertheless,  that  inflammation  in  these  tissues  is  much  more  fre- 
quently the  consequence  of  previous  disease  in  the  synovial  mem- 
brane or  the  articular  cartilages.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
the  knee-joint  and  elbow. 

3.  Iflceration  of  ligament  is  the  result  either  of  traumatic  inflam- 
mation proceeding  to  suppuration,  or  of  suppuration  within  the  ar- 
ticular cavity.  Even  in  the  latter  ease  the  desmoid  tissue  itself  is 
rarely  dtsstroyed;  and  the  opening  takes  place  between  its  fibres, 


*  Suigkiil  Anatomy,  by  Abraham  CoUes. 
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u  hirh  arc  loosened  and  separated.  The  moat  frequent  instances  of  ul- 
cerated destructiun  uf  this  tissue  are  seen  in  destruction  of  the  round 
ligament  and  part  of  tlic  capsule  in  the  coxo-fenioral  articulation, 
and  in  that  of  the  crucial  ligaments  in  the  femoro-tibial  articulation* 
7.  Penosiitijs.  Pcriosteuoi  is  liable  to  infiamrnatiou  either  irom 
injury,  spontaneously^  or  from  the  operation  of  the  sypliilitic  or  the 
mercurial  poison.  In  fractures  of  the  extremities  the  periosteum 
may  he  seen  reddened,  thickened,  and  depositing  semifluid  suh- 
staoce,  which  appears  to  coagulate  and  unite  the  broken  or  wound- 
ed portions.  When  it  takes  place  spun  tan  eooslvy  it  is  said  to  de- 
pend on  the  strumous  diathesis,  of  which  it  is  believed  to  be  an  in- 
dication. The  membrane  becomes  thick,  painful,  unusually  vascu- 
lar, and,  unless  the  action  subsides,  or  is  controlled  by  art,  serai- 
fluid  lymph  is  effused  beneath  it,  and  even  bloody,  sanious,  puru- 
lent matter  may  be  formed.  If  the  inflammation  be  confined  to 
one  spot,  the  thickened  membrane,  with  the  lymphy  induration  be- 
neath it,  gives  rise  to  the  swelling  termed  node ;  (nodus).  When 
suppuration  takes  place,  it  is  too  often  followed  by  caries  of  the 
subjacent  bone  if  of  soft  spongy  texture,  as  in  the  sternum ;  or 
death  {necrosh)  if  in  one  of  more  compact  structure,  as  in  the 
skull.  The  distinction,  however,  is  not  invariably  observed ;  for 
caries  of  the  tibta  or  uhm  is  seen  to  follow  periosteal  inflammation 
in  these  bones,*  The  appearances  produced  in  t!ie  bones  by  this 
process  belong  to  another  head.  Though  any  part  of  the  perios- 
teum may  he  attacked  by  inflaniniation,  certain  regions  seem  more 
liable  to  it  than  others.  Node,  whether  from  strumous,  syphilitic, 
or  mercurial  origin,  generally  takes  place  in  parts  of  the  periosteum 
where  that  membrane  approaches  the  surface.  Thus  the  anterior 
aurfacc  of  the  tibia,  the  posterior  internal  surface  of  the  ulna,  the 
outer  surface  of  the  radius,  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  clavicle 
and  sternum,  are  usual  situations  for  periosteal  inflammation. 
Strumous  periosteal  inflammation  in  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  I 
have  seen  only  in  young  children.  The  phalanges  are  then  rough 
and  denuded  ;  and  the  discharge  of  fetid  sauious  matter  gives  rise 
to  sinuous  ulcers  not  easily  healed.  These  etFeets  are  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  suspension  of  the  nutritious  powers  of  the  periosteal 
vessels. 

In  some  instances  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  terminates  in 

•  Pmctical  Obaervationi  in  Surgery  and  Mtirbid  Ajiatoinyj  Slc    By  John  Howihip, 
Landon,  181  fi,  p.  17^. 
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a  bony  swelling,  or  a  deposition  of  hard  osseouB  matter  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  boue,  {Exostosis. )  The  exact  nature  of  the  process  is 
not  well  understood.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe^  that  what  is 
originally  a  deposit  of  lymph  as  in  node,  becomes  eventually  pene- 
trated by  calcareous  matter.* 

The  perichondrium  is  not  very  dissimilar  in  morbid  relations  to 
the  periosteum.  Its  inflammation  may  cause  in  like  manner  thick- 
ening, morbid  deposits,  and  ulceration,  or  even  death  of  the  subja- 
cent cartilage.  Such  is  the  course  of  phenomena  occasionally  ob- 
served in  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  and  those  of  the  ribs. 

4,  Sparf^anosis,  Rheiimuthmus.  Rheumatism.  Fascial  inflam- 
mation. Though  I  have  above  admitteii,  on  the  authority  of  Car- 
michael  Smyth,  inflammation  of  muscular  tissue  as  a  cause  of  rheu- 
matism, I  doubt  whether  it  is  entitled  to  the  character  of  a  genuine 
or  unifm-m  patliologieal  cause  of  tliat  disease.  Independent  of  the 
fact,  that  the  rheumatic  pains  occur  often  round  joints,  in  which 
there  are  no  muscles,  the  theory  is  at  best  only  an  ingenious  a^f- 
sumption,  and  is  not  supported  by  any  strong  facts  or  arguments. 

Though  rheumatic  pain  is  often  referred  to  muscular  parts,  it  is 
less  frequently  so  than  to  joints  and  parts  covered  by  aponeurotic 
sheaths  rniAjmcicp,  Of  520  cases,  Haygarth  observed  in  388  the 
rheimiatic  action  to  be  seated  in  joints,  in  118  in  muscular  parts,  and 
in  14  wandering,  general,  or  migrating  through  tlie  limbs.  Of  170 
ciises,  in  154  otic  or  more  joints  wore  inflamed;  in  33  cases,  both 
joints  and  muscles  were  siraidtaneoiisly  affected;  and  in  soma  cases 
only  were  the  muscles  affected  without  the  joints. 

Though  from  these  fact^  Dr  Haygarth  infers  that  acute  rheuma- 
tism is  seated  chiefly  io  the  joints,  he  does  not  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  particular  texture,  in  the  affection  of  which  the  disease  consists. 
It  is  further  manifest,  that  while  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  aflection 
of  the  muscles  entirely,  it  results  that  this  affection  is  only  secon- 
dary. The  proof  adduced  by  Dr  iScudamore  from  pressure  of  the 
whole  course  of  a  muscle^  and  grasping  its  substance  during  severe 
rheumatism,  to  show  that  the  fleshy  part  is  not  the  seat  of  complaint, 
is  entitled  to  attention.  Combined  with  those  already  mentioned, 
and  with  other  considerations  to  be  adduced  immediately,  it  results 
that  the  rheumatic  action  is  seated  in  a  texture,  which,  confined 
neither  to  the  siIjC  of  tlie  joints,  nor  to  that  of  the  muscles  exclu* 
sively,  is  csommon  to  both,  and  which,  from  its  extensive  distribution 
and  complic4ited  arrangement,  accords  best  with  the  phenomena, 

*  Modico-Chinirgical  TransaetionA,  Vol   VI ft.  p.  90. 
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progresB,  and  effects  of  the  disease.  It  b  unnecessary  to  rep€tl 
the  considerations  above  adduced  from  the  anatomical  relations  and 
characters  of  fascia  and  its  various  divisions.  That  they  are  the 
chief  seat  of  acute  rheumatism  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
circumstiinces. 

L  When  the  rheumatic  action  is  seated  in  muscular  parts,  in* 
stead  of  being  confined  to  the  muscular  fibres,  it  may  always  be 
referred  to  the  aponeurotic  membrane  which  covers  or  penetrates 
them.  2.  The  peculiar  pains  of  rheumatism  are  always  most  di^ 
tinct  in  those  situations  in  which  several  folds  of  aponeurotic  mem- 
brane meet ;  and  their  migrations  may  be  traced  from  one  extre- 
mity to  another  of  an  aponeurotic  membrane,  and  along  the  course 
of  its  principal  divisions.  3.  The  kind  of  pain  which  attends  rheu- 
matism resembles  that  of  the  fibrous  tissues  in  general  when  inflamed 
in  undergoing  aggra\  ation  under  the  influence  of  external  heat  and 
during  the  night.  4.  This  view  of  the  seat  of  rheumatic  disorder 
afibrds  the  most  pirobable  explanation  of  tlie  effusion  wliich  takes 
place  in  the  tendinous  sheaths  {burscB  mucosm  ;)  and  even  occasioa* 
ally  within  the  joints ;  for  since  each  sheath  is  partly  enveloped  in 
aponeurotic  membrane,  and  every  articulation  is  covered  by  fas- 
ciae inserted  into  the  capsules  or  periosteum,  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess which  takes  place  in  \hefasci{B  soon  gives  rise,  as  in  analogous 
cases,  to  effusion j  critical  or  non-critical,  from  the  contiguous  syno- 
vial membrane,  o.  Tliis  view  also  affords  the  most  rational  expla- 
nation of  the  fact  remarked  by  all  authors,  that  rheumatism  almost 
never  ti^rmi nates  in  suppuration.  To  suppose  that  muscle  does  not 
suppurate,  is  perliaps  erroneous  from  what  has  been  above  adduced. 
That  fascia  aud  fibrous  tissue  iu  general  is  little  disposed  to  suppu- 
rate, unless  when  mechanically  injured,  is  manitest  from  a  number 
of  circumstances ;  and  this  may  perhaps  be  regardetl  *is  the  true 
explanation  of  the  fact  now  noticed.  6.  It  must  furtlier  lie  remiirktd, 
that  inflammation  in  this  tissue  renders  it  thick,  hard,  and  rigid, 
and  occasionally  causes  between  its  fibres  effusion  of  lymph,  which 
increases  this  thickening,  induration,  and  rigidity*  On  these  changes 
depend  tlie  iiutuolnlity  of  rheumatic  parts,  and  the  loss  of  power 
which  follows  long  and  obstinate,  or  neglected  and  repeated,  attacks 
of  the  disease, 

Tlie  question,  whether  there  be  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  nature 
of  rheumatic  inflammation  is  not  undeserving  attention.  Tliis,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  place  for  discussing  it:  and  if  the  views  now  advanced 
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be  well-founded,  it  may  Ik?  inferred  that  its  peculiarities  consist  in 
the  anatomical  and  physical  qualities  of  the  texture  in  which  I  have 
attempted  to  show  it  is  seated. 

Though  in  acute  rheumatism  the  iiiBamraation  affects  a  large 
projiortiou,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  fascial  system,  local  forms  of 
the  disease  may  occur,  in  which  it  is  confined  with  more  or  less 
accuracy  to  one  or  two  fascia*.  Thus  inflimimation  of  the  fascia 
of  the  temporal  and  masseter  muscles  produces  rheumatism  of 
the  temple  and  rheumatic  locked  jaw ;  that  of  the  occi  pi  to- frontal 
fascia  rheumatism  of  the  head ;  that  of  the  cervical  fascia  crick  in 
the  neck ;  that  of  the  pectoral  fascia  and  the  iuterscctions  of  the 
intercostal  muscles  spurious  pleurisy  {pleiirodync  ;)  that  of  the  ab- 
dominal fascia^  a  rheumatic  belly-ach  ;  that  of  the  hnulxir  fascia 
lumbuf/o ;  and  that  of  the  aponeurotic  parts  of  the  glutael  muscles 
genuine  sciatica  or  hip- gout. 

2.  Fascia  is  liable  to  undergo,  in  consequence  of  the  operation 
of  certain  agents,  a  peculiar  degreo  of  thickening  and  rigidity  of 
its  tissue,  with  contraction,  which  has  the  effect  of  imp4iding  much 
or  abolishing  entirely  the  motions  of  the  parts  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected. Thus  tlie  fa^'ia  covering  tho  joints  is  liable,  in  cousequehce 
of  articular  rheumatism,  or  that  atFecting  the  capsule  and  synovial 
membrane,  to  he  affected  by  more  or  less  thickening,  rigidity,  and  con- 
traction. The  most  usual  situation,  however^  in  which  this  change  is 
seen  is  the  palmar  aponeurosis,  which  hecoraes  thickenedj  crispated, 
and  shortened,  and  the  effect  of  which  is  to  inflect  forcibly  the  ring- 
finger  into  the  pahn  of  the  hand,  preventing  it  from  being  ejctended, 
then  the  little  finger,  and  afterwards  the  index  and  middle  fingers. 
This  change  is  most  usually  observed  in  those  who  Iiave  to  make 
efforts  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  in  handling  and  compressing  hard 
bodies ;  fur  instance,  the  hammer,  the  oar,  or  the  whip.  Hence 
wine-dealers,  who  have  to  pierce  wine-casks,  and  coach-drivers,  who 
have  to  handle  the  whip,  masons  and  similar  workmen,  are  liable 
to  suffer  from  this  disorder- 
Patients  feel  the  apjjroaeh  of  this  malady  by  a  sense  of  stiffness 
in  the  palm,  and  difficulty  iu  extending  the  finger.  Soon  the  fingers 
rcniaiQ  incurvated  one-fourth,  one-third,  or  one-half;  in  some  in- 
stances the  tips  of  the  fingers  are  forcibly  incurvated  into  the  palm* 
At  first  is  felt  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  fingers  and  hand  the 
sensation  of  a  cord,  which  is  more  tense  when  any  effort  to  stretch 
the  fingers  is  made,  aud  which  abnust  entirely  disappears  when  the 
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fingers  are  completely  bcDt     This  cord  is 


the 


[if  the 


rounded  in  form ;  and 
ticulation  of  the 
There  this  cord 


its  most  prominent  point  i 

finger  with  the  metacarpal  iKJoe  supporting  it. 

forms  a  sort  of  hridge. 

Little  piiin  is  felt  in  the  course  of  thiis  disease,  which  is  confined 
entirely  to  the  fabcia,  and  in  which  the  prominent  feature  is  stiffness 
and  jnextensihle  incurvation  of  the  fingers.* 

3.  Ti/roma, — The  tyromatoiis  de|>ositiou  in  the  tubercular  form 
may  take  place  in  the  pcriosteura.  The  tubercles,  which  in  colour 
and  physical  qualities  resemble  tyromatous  matter  in  other  situa- 
tions, are  minute,  irregularly  spheroidal,  and  occupy  the  substance 
of  the  membrane.  Their  presence  gives  rise  to  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  membrane,  which  becomes  thick,  spongy,  and  vascular, 
and  is  at  length  detache<l  from  the  bone  by  effusion  of  pundent 
fluid ;  and  their  liquefaction  eventually  forms  a  bad  suppuration. 
This  is  one  of  the  forms  of  what  is  usually  termed  strumous  disease 
of  the  bones. 

4.  Chondroma. — Cartilaginous  induration  of  the  white  fibrous 
tissue  is  so  common  that  it  scarcely  requires  separate  notice.  The 
ligaments  are  often  iiffected  with  this,  especially  in  stilf'  and  anky- 
losed  joints,  and  appear  then  to  acquire  the  properties  of  genuine 
cartilage*  This,  whicli  may  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  etfects  of 
chronic  Inflammation,  with  long  disease  of  the  articular  tissues,  I 
conceive,  is  what  is  meant  by  inordinate  rif/kfitf/  of  the  ligament^ 
much  dwelt  on  by  practical  authors.  It  never  occurs,  1  am  satis- 
fied, unless  under  the  circumstances  now  mentioned.  In  the  peri- 
osteum I  have  seen  the  same  change  resulting  from  the  same 
causes.  It  takes  place  after  compound  fractures,  occasionally  after 
amputation  J  and,  in  short,  in  all  circumstances  in  which  the  mem- 
brane is  inflamed. 

5.  OsfttyicatiojK^-FartAB.]  or  general  conversion  into  bone,  though 
not  uncommon  in  the  white  fibrous  system,  is  nevertheless  restrict- 
ed  in  a  peculiar  manner.  It  is,  for  instance,  much  less  frequent 
in  ligament  than  in  periosteum ;  and  in  fascia  it  is  scarcely  known. 
Ossification  in  ligament  commences  at  the  point  connected  with  the 
periosteum ;  and  it  is  uncommon  to  observe  it  extend  over  the 

•  [je^oris  Oraica  de  Clinif|ue  Cliinirgicale  Ffkiien  k  rilotcl  Dieu  de  Paris.  Par  JU 
\g  Baron  iHipuyiren,  Chirurgien  en  Cbet  RecueiUiea  et  Publifea  |>Ar  AIM*  Itj  Doc- 
tcurs  J3rierte  de  Boismotit  et  Marx,  2xio]iie  edit.  Tome  IV.  Parii,  lB3y,  Article  xL 
p.  iTa. 
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whole  ligament,  unless  in  casc5  of  anchylosis  and  stiff  joint,  in  which 
it  is  rather  a  sort  of  cartilaginous  rigidity  and  indnration  than 
actual  conversion  into  bone.  The  fonner  appears  to  be  the  origin 
of  the  bony  nodules  or  sesamoid  bones  occasionally  found  in  the 
substance  of  the  funicular  ligaments.  In  the  irregular  tilainent^, 
especially  the  sacro*ischiatic,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  ossification  in 
aged  subjects. 

That  the  periosteum  may  be  converted  in lo  bone  is  a  point  which 
has  been  alternately  admitted  and  denied  during  a  whole  century. 
While  the  numerous  experiments  of  Du  Hamcl*  and  Trojaf  tend 
to  establish  it  in  the  affirmative,  it  is  rendered  very  doubtful  by  tlie 
facts  and  arguments  of  Levelllc  and  Richerand.  From  the  expe- 
riments of  the  former  authors  it  results  that  the  periosteum  becomes 
thick,  highly  vas^mlar,  very  firm,  and  eventually  acquires  a  bony 
hardness  in  its  inner  layer  under  either  of  the  following  circum- 
stances ; — 1st,  when  it  is  detached  from  the  bone ;  2f/,  after  frac- 
tures during  the  process  of  reunion  ;  and  *^dli/y  when  the  marrow 
or  its  membrane  is  destroyed.  That  in  the  two  former  instances 
the  inner  layers  of  the  periosteum  truly  undergo  conversion  into 
bone,  may  be  regarded  as  established,  not  only  by  the  experiments 
of  Du  llamcl  and  Troja,  but  by  those  of  Dupuytren^  CruveiU 
hier,§  BreselietJ  and  Vilterrae,^  and  especially  by  the  phenomena 
of  reunion  alter  fractures  by  gunshot  wounds*  The  third  case, 
that  of  injury  of  the  marrow  and  its  vessels,  is  perhaps  mure  ambi- 
guous. It  apjjears,  never tlielessj  from  the  experiments  of  M.  Cru- 
veilhier,  that  only  when  the  medullary  membrane  is  destroyed, 
with  tlie  permanent  continuance  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  canal, 
ossificatiou  at  the  surface  of  the  bone  takes  place  at  the  expense 
not  only  of  the  periosteum,  but  even  of  the  muscles.  The  condi- 
tion necessary  for  the  oBsification  of  the  periosteum  after  injury  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  the  concomitant  inflammation  produces  albuminous 
effusion  only ;  for  when  the  membrane  is  in  contact  with  purulent 
matter,  effusion  of  albuminous  or  coaguiable  fluid  is  precluded  ; 
and  in  this  sense  only,  perhaps,  are  the  inferences  of  Leveille  to  be 
admitted. 


*  Mom.  de  rAttiil  dea  Hdencefl,  174],  &c. 

^  Mem,  do  la  SoL'ictc  Hoy.  de  Med*  177b'* 

^  Journal  Vniven.  des  Sci.  Med.  T.  xx.  p.  131. 
L|  E&mi  iur  rAnaloni]c>  Patliologiquc,  Tcimc'  ii.  p.  25 ^  Ac.  Paris,  IB  16. 
■|  Qiwlquct  Rcchercli.  Hist  et  Exper.  aur  It  Cdi  Paris,  UJID, 

%  Qiuirt  Joum  of  Fore^  Medicine,  No.  ii.  Loudon,  1819* 
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Oh  this  subject,  howevLT,  I  shall  have  occaision  to  make  some 
observatiuns  in  the  fourth  chapter,  when  treating  of  Nekrosia 

In  fascia,  I  have  sail],  and  I  "oiay  add  tendinous  aponeur 
ossifiealion  is  almost  unknown.  To  this  head,  however,  may  pef 
haps  he  referred  the  instance  recorded  by  Hocrnigk  of  alleged  vb* 
feifieation  of  the  tendinous  centre  of  the  diaphragm  antl  part  of  the 
intercostal  nuiseles;*  that  of  chondro-osteoid  induration  of  the  right 
half  of  the  diapliragm  by  Lientaud  from  the  Petersburgh  Trans- 
actions;!  ^  siuiilnr  ease  seen  by  Leveille  in  1793;  and  that  of  ossi- 
fication of  the  tendinous  centre  of  the  same  muscle  mentioned  in 
the  body  of  Cullalto  by  Cruveiihier*  The  instance  of  cartllagiDous 
induration  of  the  dee|>-seated  mubcles  of  the  leg,  fuund  by  Dupuy- 
tren  in  the  body  of  a  man  affected  with  Arabian  elephantiasis, 
though  considered  by  Cruveilhier  as  ossification  of  the  muscles,  is 
probably  with  greater  justice  to  be  viewed  as  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion.J 

A  singular  instance  of  ossification  of  the  fibrous  nq/tum  of  the 
rorpus  caveniosftm,  so  complete  as  to  requre  excision,  occurred  to 
Dr  M^Lellan  of  Bedtimore  in  the  United  States,} 

6.  Some  of  the  forms  of  osteosteatoma  and  osteosarcoma  appear 
to  originate  in  the  periosteum.  The  former  is  generally  an  en- 
cysted tumour,  and,  according  to  the  ohscrvalion  of  Meckel,  may 
primarily  affect  this  membrane.  The  latter,  from  Its  anatomical 
characters,  bears  a  greater  affinity  with  this  source  ;  and  I  think, 
in  several  cases,  I  have  been  able  to  trace  osteo*sarcomatoui5  tu- 
moura  to  the  periosteum.  ||  Of  neither,  however,  are  the  local  re- 
lations, when  examined,  so  simple  or  distinct  as  to  enable  the  pa- 
thologist to  determine  tiie  question  positively,  Does  true  cancer 
(sdrrho-carcinoma)  ever  originate  in  the  periosteum?  The  tu- 
mours to  which  this  name  hay  heen  applied  are  rather  examples  of 
ostf'o- sarcoma  than  of  genuine  seirrhns*  Such  at  least  is  tl)e  cha- 
racter of  most  of  the  tumours  of  the  maxillary  sdnus. 

7.  When  the  encepindoid  dcgt»neration  (fuufjns  h(pmatt/dri;)  ap- 
pears in  the  periosteum,  it  may  often  be  traced  to  the  contiguous 
muscles,  or  to  some  of  the  adjoining  articular  tissues,  or  to  the  bone 
itself.     In  the  latter  case,  however,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  de- 

•  Hallw»  Dkpiitationea  Medjiro-Pract.     Tom.  VL  p.  344, 

+  Ilistoria  ATnitomico-Med.  Tome  II.  p,B^. 

$  Easai  but  l^Aiiatcvmie  Pathologique,  Tome  IL  p.  73. 

I  Philadelphia  MonUity  JotimaJ.  Nov,  1827.     VoL  I.  Na  6,  p,  25(>* 

II  Mr  HoWBhip  in  MedicoChir.  Traius,  Vol.  VIIL  p.  95  mid  99  ;  where  thi*  Muiie 
conclusion  h  fonncd* 
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termine  whether  the  bone  or  periosteum  were  the  original  seat  of 
the  disease. 

8,  Punctured  and  contused  wounds  of  the  white  fibrous  system, 
especially  of  the  ligaments  and  periosteum,  are  liable  to  be  succeed- 
ed by  tetanic  mot  ions,  more  or  less  general ;  and  wounds  with 
much  laceration  in  sulyects  of  all  ages  are  too  otWn  followed  by 
gangrenous  iniamraatiim  terminating  fatally.  This  I  have  seen 
several  times,  not  only  in  compound  disloaitioiis  of  the  larger 
joints,  but  in  contu&ed  wounds  of  the  feet,  in  which  the  white  fi- 
brous system  is  much  injured.  Partial  laceration  of  the  capsular 
ligaments  occasionally  takes  place  in  dislocation.  (A.  Bonn,  De- 
fault, Howsliip,  Sir  A,  Cooi>er.) 

9,  D^smectads.  Excessive  relaxatimi  is  mentioned  as  an  abnor- 
mal state  occurring  in  ligaments.  It  is  t!ie  result  of  repeated  over- 
distension, as  iti  luxation  or  subluxation,  or  in  consequence  of  the 
weakness  sometimes  left  after  local  inHammationj  or  long-continued 
disease.  Though  this  may  happen  to  the  ligaments  of  any  joint, 
it  is  most  frequently  seen  in  those  of  temporo-maxillary  and  sca- 
pulo-humeral  articulations.  Distortions  of  the  spine  are  ascribed 
by  l>r  Harrison  to  relaxation  of  the  vertebral  ligaments.  But  if 
this  be  the  cause,  it  is  merely  as  the  effect  of  previous  dise^ise;  and 
it  is  quite  inadequate  to  produce  the  extreme  deformity  so  frequent- 
ly observed  in  the  vertebral  column  of  young  persons. 

On  the  new  or  accidental  production  of  the  fil>rous  system  in 
otiier  tissues,  much  has  of  late  years  been  written  by  Bichat,  Bayle, 
Ltiennec,  and  other  foreign  autliora.  Without  positively  denying 
the  principle,  that  the  fibrous  system  may  lie  accidentally  developed, 
I  think  with  Meckel,  that  in  general  these  products  partake  of  the 
cartilaginous  character.  The  notice  of  them,  therefore,  will  more 
conveniently  be  introduced  under  that  bead. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

YELLOW  FIBBO08  SYSTEM.    Liffameiita  Fiava  ;  Lk/amentum 
7Hs$u  Fihreux  janiw^  Be<;liirtL 


Nuchdt.  I 


TiiE  yellow  ligaments  (Ifffameniajiava)  which  eonnect  the  spJoous 
processes  of  the  vcrtebne  to  each  other  (hffer  considerably  from  the 
articular  ligaments  and  the  periosleuni^  and  suggested  to  Beclard 
the  necessity  of  establiirihing  a  |mrticnlar  order  of  fibrous  tissues,  to 
which  lie  applied  the  denomination  of  f/cUow  or  iawnt/  JibriMts  st/s- 
tern.  Under  this  he  includes  also  the  proper  membrane  of  the  ar- 
teries; timt  of  the  veins  and  of  the  lymphatic  vessels ;  the  membranes 
which  form  excretory  ducts;  that  of  the  air-passages;  the  fibrous 
covering  of  the  cavernous  body  of  the  urethra,  and  perliaps  that 
of  the  spleen.  The  actions  and  occasional  distensions  of  whieh 
these  parts  are  the  seat  require,  it  is  said,  a  tissue j  the  resistance 
and  elasticity  of  which  may  at  once  counteract  any  extraorduiary 
effort,  and  cause  them  to  resume  their  original  state,  when  the  dis- 
tending cause  ceases  to  operate*  In  the  lower  animals  this  pur- 
pose is  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  human  subject  Tlie  posterior 
cervical  VigaLinent  (Jifjmnentum  nuch(Ej  Arab.;  cenAci^^  Lat.)  coun- 
teracts the  tendency  to  iudiuation  of  the  head  ;  and  a  simihir  mem- 
brane  strengthens  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  resists  the  weight 
and  distending  power  of  the  rhcera.  In  the  teline  trilie,  an  elastic 
hgament  inserted  into  the  uuguiual  phalanges  retains  them  ex- 
tended so  long  as  tlie  muscles  do  not  alter  their  direction*  The 
shells  of  the  bivalve  molluscous  aniujals,  as  oysters^  mussels^  &c. 
are  opened  by  a  similar  filjrous  tissue  as  soon  as  the  muscles  whicti 
close  them  are  relaxed. 

The  disposition  of  the  component  fibres  is  the  same  in  the  elastic 
as  in  the  common  white  fibrous  system.  Their  colour,  which  is 
yellow  or  tawny,  is  generally  more  distinct  in  the  deail  subject* 
They  are  said  to  be  less  tenacious,  but  more  elastic  than  those  of 
any  other  tissue.  In  respect  to  chemical  composition,  they  appear 
to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  fibrine  in  a  peculiar  condition, 
combined  with  some  albumen  and  a  little  gelatine*  Their  other 
properties  are  not  very  conspicuous. 

The  morbid  changes  incident  to  them  arc  quite  unknown. 
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Bone,  o^av.     Os^ — Oitmy—Tissu  Osseux^  die  knocuen. 

No  animal  substance  bas  been  more  frequently  or  (boroughlj 
examinecl  than  bone :  and  the  greatest  difficulty  in  describing  its 
general  anatomy  consists  in  selecting  and  concentrating  inforraa- 
tion,* 

Several  attempts  have  at  different  times  been  made  to  ascertain 
the  atomic  constitution  of  bone,  but  without  much  success.  Mai- 
pighi,  thougli  he  corrected  the  extravagant  fiction  of  CTagliardi  re- 
garding the  osseous  plates  and  nails,  fancied  Ixines  to  be  composed 
of  filaments,  which  Lewenboeck  represented  as  minute  hollow  tubes; 
(iiibftlL)  By  Clopton  Havers,  again,  the  ultimate  particles  of  bone 
were  imagined  to  be  fibres  aggregated  into  plates  {lumincB)  placed 
on  each  other,  and  traversed  by  longitudinal  and  transverse  hollows 
or  pores,  {pori.)\  This  view  was  adopted  by  Courfial,}  Wiosk>w,§ 
Palfyn,||  Monro, If  and  Reichel,**  the  last  of  whom  was  at  some 
pains  to  demonstrate  this  arrangement  of  plates  and  minute  tubes  by 
in i croscopi cal  obser vati o u. 

The  justice  of  these  uutiona  was  first  questioned  by  Scarjja,  who, 
in  1799^  undertook  to  show,  by  examinations  of  bone  deprived  of 

•  The  principal  aathora  on  the  stnicture  «if  bone  are  Dominici  Gagliardi,  Awitmne 

Malpigbi^  De  OJUJsiutn  Mrucinra  ex  Op.  Post  whti  liorrected!  the  tfctitiou*  viewt  of  the 
former.  MaruelU  MiLlpiglni  Opera  Umniii  Tom  is  Dutibiis  Comprehenaa.  Londini,. 
16«6,     Folio.     Opera  Poelhuma*     Londinir  UiiJ7. 

Clopton  Hi&rerB,  (kimi^jia  N^ova,  or  Some  New  Oliflervationa  of  the  Bonea  imd  the 
Porta  belonging  to  them.     London,  U>}>L 

11>e  La  Sone*  Memoire  tur  Vor*j<\niK%tlmi  i/es  wr,  Mem,  de  rAcadeniie,  17^4. 
0*  C»  Rcichei»  de  Oasiutn  ortu  atqm  stntctura,     LJpa.  1760, 
Ext  in  Sandilbrt  Thesaur.     Vol.  ii.  p.  171. 
Aiitonii  Scarpa,  dti  Petition  Odslum  Strnciwr^  ChmmenL   Lips^  l7dJ).   Hepubliahetf 
in  Ih  AnaUm\(  H  PvUholo*jkt  Omitm^  Comnnrjitarii^  Auclore  A.  Scarpa*    Ticini,  1827. 
Papers  by  Mr  Howitljip  in  llie  sixth  ami  seventh  volumes  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Traniactiona, 
t  Orteologui  Nora,     London,  1691,  p.  34,  57,  41,  4«. 
X  Nouvellea  Obscrvatinns  sur  les  Oa.     A.  Leide,  1709, 
I  Expooition  Anatomiqiie,  II  Anatomle  Ohirurgicale. 

^  Anatomy  of  the  Boniw.         ••  De  Ofwuni  Ortu,  &e.  §  v. 
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its  earth  by  acid,  and  long  macerated  in  pure  water,  that  it  consists, 
both  externally  and  internally,  of  reticular  or  cellular  structure,* 
So  far  as  I  understand  what  idea  this  eminent  anatomist  attaches 
to  the  terras  reticular  and  I'elltifur,  I  doubt  whether  this  opinion  is 
better  founded  than  any  of  the  previous  ones.  After  repeating  his 
experiment  of  immersing  in  oil  of  turpentine,  bone  macerati^d  in 
acidj  1  cannot  perceive  the  reticular  or  cellular  arrangement  which 
ScarjKi  describes  as  demonstrable  in  bone.  It  must,  1  conceive,  be 
the  result  of  the  mode  of  preparation.  Recently  bone  has  been 
submitted  to  microscopic  examination  by  Mr  Howsbip,  who  has 
been  led  to  revive  the  opinion  of  the  existence  of  minute  longitu- 
dinal canals,  as  maintained  by  r^'weiihoeck,  Havers,  antl  Reichel, 
but  with  Scarpa  maiu tains  the  ultimate  texture  not  to  be  laminated 
but  reticulated.f  Lasift/^  the  existence  of  tibros  and  plates^  which 
is  admitted  by  Blumeubach,  Soemmering,  liichat,  and  Meckel,  ap- 
parently on  insufficient  grounds,  is  to  be  viewed  4is  an  appearance 
produced  by  the  physical,  and  perhaps  the  chemical  qualities  of  the 
proper  an i mal  o rga  n ic  n latter  of  w  h ich  1  jone  co n sists.  T h ough  i t  does 
not  demonstrate^  it  depends  on,  the  intimate  structure  of  this  body* 

The  minute  structure  or  atomic  constitution  of  hone  is  probably 
the  same  in  all  the  pieces  of  the  skeleton,  and  is  varied  only  in 
mechanical  arrangement  When  a  cylindrical  hone  is  broken,  and 
its  surfaces  are  examined  with  a  good  magnifying  glass;  or  when 
minute  splinters  are  inspected  in  a  powerful  microscope,  it  appears 
to  be  a  uniform  substance  without  fibres,  plates,  or  cells,  penetrated 
everywhere  by  minute  blood-vessels.  Its  fracture  is  uneven,  pass- 
ing to  splintery*  In  the  recent  state  its  colour  is  bluish-white  ;  but 
in  advanced  age  the  blue  tinge  disappciirs*  Delic/ite  injection,  or 
feeding  an  animal  with  madder,  shows  the  vascularity  of  this  sub- 
stance. 

To  have  a  clearer  and  more  accurate  idea  of  the  minute  struc- 
ture of  bone,  it  is  requisite  to  break  transversely  a  long  bone,  and 
examine  its  fractured  surface  by  a  good  glass,  or  to  examine  in 
the  same  manner  the  transverse  tracture  of  a  long  hone  which  has 
been  burnt  white  in  a  charcoal  fire.  The  broken  surface  presents 
a  multitude  of  minute  holes,  generally  round  or  oval,  which  are 
larger  towards  the  medullary  cavity,  but  become  exceedingly  mi- 
nute towards  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone.    Of  these  mumte  holes 

*  Lk»  Peiutiori  Gssium  Stnietura,  4to.     Lips,  1799- 

f  Kxjwrimenta  and  Obftervationa,  &c.  Medico-Chir.  Trails.  Vol  vl  p.  2a7^  and  Micro- 
icopic  f  ibservrttirniB,  &c.  Vol.  vii.  p.  392,  &.c. 
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no  part  of  the  bone,  however  corapuct  in  appearance,  is  destitute ; 
and  the  only  difference  is,  that  they  are  more  minute,  and  more 
regularly  circular  towards  the  out^r  than  towards  the  medullary 
surface.  These  circular  holes  are  transverse  sections  of  the  tubuH 
of  Lewenhoeck,  the  longitudinal  pores  of  Havers,  ( Ostrohxfia^  p.  43 
and  46,)  the  pores  and  ttthuU  of  Ittiehel,  and  the  longitudinal  ca- 
nals of  Howship.  They  communicate  with  each  other  by  means 
of  their  great  multiplicity  and  slight  obliquity  and  tortuosity. 
They  contain  not  blood-vessels  exclusively,  but  divisions  of  the 
vascular  filamentous  tissue,  which  secretes  the  marrow.  They  are 
seen  very  distinctly  in  bones  which  have  been  burnt  After  many 
careful  examinations,  1  liave  never  been  able  to  observe  holes  in 
longitudinal  fractures  of  bones ;  and  I  therefore  infer  that  there 
are  no  transverse  pores. 

These  capillary  pores  are  seen  in  the  flat  bones  of  the  skulL  I 
find  them  in  the  compact  matter  of  the  outer  and  inner  tables  of 
the  occipital  bone  when  well  burnt,  in  which  they  seem  to  p^aa 
gradually  from  tlie  lattice- work  of  the  ilipltm  to  the  distinct  pores 
of  the  tables,  I  doubt,  however,  whether  these  pores  can  be  said, 
as  in  the  long  bones,  to  indicate  canals.  They  seem  rather  to  be- 
long to  a  very  delicate  cancellated  structure. 

These  pores  are  most  numerous  and  distinct  in  the  bones  of 
young  subjects.  In  the  humerus  of  a  child  burnt  to  whiteness,  I 
find  them  to  be  lai-ge,  numerous,  and  distinct,  even  at  the  perios- 
teal surface  of  the  bone.  In  that  of  a  young  man  of  28,  they  are 
larger,  more  numerous,  and  more  distinct  than  in  bones  of  older 
subjects.  In  a  very  dense  ulna  before  me,  though  distinct  through 
a  good  glass,  they  are  exceedingly  minute,  and  quite  imperceptible 
to  the  naked  eye. 

Though  these  circular  pores  are  most  distinct  in  calcined  bones, 
and  might  therefore  be  thought  t^  be  the  result  of  the  burning, 
H  yet  that  they  are  not,  I  infer  from  the  circumstance  that  they  are 
^B  seen  by  a  gocjd  ghiss  in  the  transverse  fracture  of  splinters  of  the 
f  femur  and  other  lai-ge  bones. 

I  If  a  portion  of  bone  be  inmiersed  in  sulphuric,  nitric,  muriatic, 

I  or  acetic  acid  proi)erly  diluted,  it  becomes  soft  and  pliable,  and 

I  when  dried,  is  found  to  be  lighter  than  before ;  yet  it  is  impossible 

I  to  discuver  that  any  particle  of  its  substiuice  hiLs  been  mechanically 

L  removed,  or  tlmt  its  shape  and  appearance  are  changed* 

^^K  If  a  portion  of  bone  be  placed  in  a  charcoal  fire,  and  tlie  heat  be 
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gradually  raised  to  M'hitetietis,  it  burna  first  with  flame,  and  at 
length  beeomoB  quite  red.  If  then  it  be  removed  carefully  and 
slowly  cooled,  it  appears  m  white  as  chalk,  is  found  to  be  very 
brittle,  and  to  have  lost  something  of  its  weight  Yet  neither  in 
this  case  does  any  part  of  its  substance  appear  to  be  removed,  nor 
is  its  mechanical  figure  or  appearance  altered* 

Chemical  examination,  however,  informs  us  that  in  the  first  ca^ 
a  portion  of  eartby  matter  (phosjihate  of  lime)  is  removed  by  the 
agency  of  the  acid,  and  held  suspended  in  tlie  fluid,  while  the  pliant, 
but  otherwise  identical  piece  of  bone  consists  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
of  animal  matter ;  and  that,  in  the  second  case,  this  animal  matter 
is  removed  by  destructive  decomposition,  while  tlie  earthy  matter 
is  left  little  changed  by  the  action  of  fire*  It  is  tlicrefore  to  be 
concluded,  that  every  particle  of  bone,  however  minute,  consists  of 
animal  or  organic,  and  earthy  or  inorganic  matter  intimately  united; 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  touch  wilh  the  point  of  the  smallest 
needle  any  part  of  bone  which  is  not  thus  constituted.  A  piece  of 
bone  consists  not  of  cartilaginous  fibres  varnislicd  over,  as  Heris- 
sant  imagined,  with  earthy  matter^  but  of  a  substance  in  which 
every  constituent  atom  consists  essentially  of  animal  and  earthy 
matter  intimat^^ly  combined. 

There  is  therefore  no  rational  ground  for  dividing  osseous  tissue 
into  compact  and  spongy,  as  the  older  anatomists  did  ;  for  though 
the  middle  or  solid  parts  of  long  bones  are  denser  and  heavier  than 
the  ends  of  these  bones,  or  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra*,  the  differ- 
ence consists  not  in  chemical  composition,  but  in  mechanical  ar- 
rangement and  structure.  On  dividing  the  head  of  a  long  bone, 
the  lattice-work  or  cancelU^  as  they  are  named,  arc  formed  by  many 
minute  threads  of  bone,  crossing  and  interlacing  with  each  other. 
But  each  thread  is  quite  as  dense,  and  consists  of  the  same  quan- 
tity of  animal  and  earthy  matter  as  the  most  solid  part  of  the  centre 
of  the  same  bone.  These  threatis,  however,  insiciwl  of  being  dis- 
posed closely  and  compactly  with  each  other,  so  as  to  take  a  small 
space,  are  so  arranged  that  they  occupy  a  large  one,  and  present 
a  considerable  bulk* 

The  minute  anatomical  structure  of  bone  was  again  investigated 
by  Deutsch  in  1834,  and  by  Mllllcr  and  Miescher  in  1836, 

The  former  observed  the  pores  or  tubules  of  Havers,  (canalicvU 
Havers^iani)  to  be  surroundeil  with  concentric  lamdlcE,  and  the  me- 
dullary canal  in  the  cylindrical  bones  to  be  inclosed  by  another 
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order  of  lamellm^  and  the  same  canals  in  the  flat  bones  proceeding 
from  the  parallel  of  the  surface.  These  tubules  he  describes  as 
crowded  and  passing  across  from  one  lamella  to  the  next  He 
also  mentions  the  oblong  corpuscula,  which  have  been  discovered 
by  Purkiiije  to  be  everywhere  dispersed  through  their  texture. 

In  many  circumstances,  the  observations  of  Miiller  and  Miesr 
cher  agree.  Both  admit  the  existence  of  lamdlm^  of  carpuscuhf 
and  of  canalkuli  or  tubular  canals,  the  pores  of  Havers, 

The  iameU<v,  says  Miiller,  are  so  translucent,  that,  when  laid  on 
WTitten  paper,  the  characters  may  he  easily  read  through  them. 
When  these  lamella?  arc  examined  under  the  lens  on  a  dark  ground, 
it  is  seen  that  the  whiteness  of  bones  depends  on  the  corpuscula^ 
and  that  their  intermediate  substance  is  entirely  transparent 

hiimincn  or  lamdim  are  not  observed  in  the  bones  of  infants. 
But  they  are  disthictly  seen  in  the  compact  tissue  of  the  cylindrical 
bones  of  adults,  in  which  they  form  the  external  surface  or  C4)m- 
pact  tissue.  Near  the  medullary  canal,  where  the  number  of  in- 
tersecting canaUculi  increases,  they  gradually,  and  at  length  com- 
pletely vanish. 

The  thickness  of  these  lamin<B  is  estimated  by  Deutsch  at  ^^©th 
part  of  an  inch.  This  Miescher  thinks  the  result  of  typographical 
error,  and  he  makes  them  ^j^ffth  part  of  an  English  inch,  or  -0027 
of  one  line.  In  the  thigh-bone  of  the  ox,  in  which  the  kimhics  may 
be  separated  into  himeUm  much  more  easily  and  more  distinctly 
than  in  human  bones,  the  component  lameilm  appeared  as  it  were 
to  be  separated  or  united  by  fibres  interposed  ;  and  in  parts  where 
the  lameUm  were  most  closely  united,  Miescher  observed  slender, 
tapering  ^hriUoi  following  the  longitudinal  direction,  of  a  brown 
colour,  and  firm,  which,  throughout,  penetrated  the  iaminwy  and 
which  lie  regards  as  certainly  the  same  with  the  nails  or  rJaviculi 
of  Gagliardi,  and  the  fibres  described,  in  IB  18,  by  Medici,  The 
lamellae  may  be  divided  by  needles  into  several  very  ^Xmiiicv  foUola 
or  leaflets. 

The  canalicuU  are  found  in  all  the  compact  osseous  tissue,  and, 
in  general,  their  direction  follows  that  of  the  process  of  ossifiaition 
in  the  fuHus.  Thus,  in  the  cylindrical  bones>  they  proceed  from  the 
middle  of  the  shaft  to  the  articular  extremities ;  and  in  the  frontal 
and  parietal  bones,  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 

The  interior  of  these  canals  is  cylindrical,  and  it  is  smallest  in 
those  near  the  surface  ;  conversely,  near  the  medullary  canal,  they 
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become  larger,  so  that  tbey  may  be  three  or  four  times  more  ample 
than  those  at  the  compact  surface  of  the  bone.  The  intersection  of 
these  canals,  also  near  tlic  medyllary  cavity  with  their  enlarged 
size,  produces  the  formation  of  cells,  which  commiioicate  with  ae* 
veral  of  the  canalieulL 

The  wall  of  tlie  canaliculi  i«  composed  of  from  10  to  15  con- 
centric lamcllse,  and  is  from  jjoth  to  r^Jcth  part  of  an  English  inch 
broad.     These  canals  contain  marrow  or  a  substance  like  it. 

The  corpusculay  whicli  were  known  to  Leeweuhoeck,  but  have 
been  fully  examined  only  by  Furkinje,  Deutsch,  Miescber,  and 
Miiller,  are  oblong  oval  bodies,  flattened,  and  pointed  at  each 
end,  situate  between  two  lamelim,  so  that  their  long  diameter  pre- 
serves an  oblique  direction  to  the  lamella*  They  are  observed  in 
bone  which  haB  been  deprived  of  its  earthy  matter  by  acid,  like 
minute  specks  of  a  brown  colour,  transparent  in  the  middle  and 
bounded  hy  a  distinct  opaque  line.  Their  size  varies-  From 
them  proceed  many  dark -co  loured  striae,  so  that  they  present  the 
appearance  of  ovoidal  bodies  with  small  fibrils  or  roots  proceeding 
from  tliem.  Their  lung  diameter  is  from  .0048  to  ,0072  ;  and 
their  transverse  diameter  from  .0017  to  .0030  of  one  line. 

These  bodies  are  formed  in  the  primary  or  ossifying  cartilage ; 
around  them  ossification  takes  place ;  and  it  appears  that  their  pre- 
sence is  of  great  importance  to  the  original  formation  of  tJie  bone. 

When  these  coj^pwscuia  are  exannned,  by  a  powerful  microscope, 
with  refracted  light,  they  appear  like  black  oblong  specks,  with  the 
dark  stria*  proceeding  from  their  surface  in  all  directions,  but  most 
abundantly  from  their  lateral  regions.  When  they  are  examined 
by  reflected  light,  they  a[)pear  like  bluisfi- white  speckb  of  a  milky 
colour,  with  the  siritp  of  the  stune  colour  proceeding  from  them. 

What  the  nature  of  these  corpuscula  may  be,  has  been  a  source 
of  much  inf|uiry.  When  laminae  of  bones  finely  polished  are  boil- 
ed in  potass,  and  thereby  deprived  of  their  transkiceucy,  the  cal- 
careous matter  of  the  part  formerly  translucent  adliercs,  exactly  as 
if  the  structure  of  the  animal  matter  had  been  in  no  way  changed. 
In  all  the  iutermediate  spaces  the  substance  of  the  corpuscula  ap- 
pears finely  granulated ;  and  the  white  grains  equal  nearly  Uie 
size  of  the  diameter  of  the  radiating  canals  of  these  bodies. 

^liiller  thinks  it  merely  probable  tiiat  these  corjJiucuia  may  be 
0  sort  of  secreting  organs  to  depoi^t  osseous  matter ;  and  he  there- 
fore is  disponed,  though  not  very  contidently,  to  term  them  urgana 
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cltalikophora^  or  earth-bearing  organs.     He  allows,  however,  that 
it  is  impossible  on  this  suTyect  to  speak  with  certainty* 

Mtescher  states  the  following  conclusions :  1*^,  The  spongy  or 
cancellated  tissue  is  notliing  but  enlarged  canalicuU.  2*/,  The 
medullary  canal,  as  to  formation  and  signification,  must  be  regard- 
ed as  the  union  of  such  canalicuU,  Zd^  The  canals,  therefore,  sur- 
rounded by  concentric  lamella?,  and  containing  marrow,  furnished 
with  abundant  blood-vessels,  are  the  primary  form  of  the  osseous 
tissues  completed  by  growth.* 

In  these  results  there  is  nothing  new.  Indeed,  the  only  new 
fact  in  the  whole  i^  the  existence  of  the  corpuscula.  The  idea  of 
lamelliE  is  not  new.  Their  existence  was  maintained  by  Gagliardi, 
Havers,  Reichel,  Blumenbach,  and  Soemmering;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  if  the  opinion  be  well  founded. 

As  to  the  corpuscula^  they  are  stated  to  exist  in  the  primary  or 
nixing  cartilage  or  calhis ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  in 
r  manner  contribute  to  the  formation  of  bone,  as  it  is  even- 
tually observed  to  exist 

Though  bone  lias  been  submitted  to  analysis  by  many  eminent 
chemists,  tfio  results  hitherto  obtained  cannot  be  said  to  be  quite 
satisfactory.  The  most  nomplete  is  that  of  Berzelius,  who,  in  100 
parU  of  hone  from  the  thigh  of  an  adult,  gives  the  following  pro- 
portions; of  gelatine,  32.17;  blood-vessels,  L13;  phosphate  of 
lime,  51.04  ;  carbtmate  of  lime,  1 1*30  ;  fluate  of  lime,  2*00 ;  phos- 
phate of  magnesia,  1.1  G  :  hydrochlorate  of  soda  and  water,  120, 

These  results  by  no  means  agree  with  those  obtained  by  Four- 
croy  and  Vauquclin,  who  found  neither  fluoric  acid  nor  phosphate 
of  magnesia,  but  discovered  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  si!ica> 
and  alumina,  in  bone.  The  statement  of  Berzelius  reganling  the 
presence  of  fluate  of  lime  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  confirmed 
by  Dr  George  Wilson,  wlio  found  it  in  recent  bones  of  the  luimaa 
body,  and  in  those*  of  various  mammal  in,  and  in  fossil  bone«. 
Sulphate  of  lime,  which  was  found  in  the  experiments  of  llat- 
chett,  was  shown  by  Berzelius  Uy  he  formed  during  calcination. 

It  is,  however,  obvious  that  a  little  more  than  a  tliird  part  of 
bone  consists  of  animal  matter,  which  appears  to  be  either  entirely 
gelatine,  or  a  modification  of  that  prinei]*le ;  and  that  the  remain- 
der, nearly  equal  to  two-third?,  cooe^ists  of  earthy  matter,  which  ia 
chiefly  phosphoric  acid  combined  with  lime.  From  the  experiraenU 
of  Dr  Kees  it  results  that  Jths  are  earthy  matter ;  and  *ths  are 

*  Do  Inflummatione  Oaaiiim,  eorumque  Anfitome  Oenerale.  ExerciUtio  Anntomi- 
CO  Pnthologicii.  Auctore  Friderico  Mie^tlier,  Med.  el  Chintrf^tc  Doci«j  cum  TaXwaAvi 
Quatuor  Aeneis,     BeroUm,  IB^tK     itn. 
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» t#  DP  dfiffifca  1 

tfe biaeiiif  iJie  a|iptf  coElieiiii^ 
Ifaan  die  corrcapgrfag  bones  of  tlie 
die  bonei  tf  dtt  boid  eootui  cwaderobl; 
ndKhoMsoftfel 
t  £Seolt  Id  ny  whslk  die  lulare  of  die  loinal  niaUer 
Al  CMK  diBe  il  vw  jfeaamei  to  be  lardbqp ;  bal  daii 
)  to  us  A  mere  iiHiHini|itioii,  oenwd  fifim  die  Mtpcfucnu  ffK 
wbich  tl  beaLrs  lo  this  stib^UDce^  Il  does  not  appear  to 
^  gebidne;  fur  thMgh  diie principle  b  obiaoMd  in  quantity 
hmm  booe,  sod  booesareecsoaoBically  isied  id  namibelarii^  glue, 
diej  do  not  fumisb  the  same  proportloii  of  jeUy  a^  teadoD,  oor  are 
diejr  io  OMcftil  in  makiDg  aottpe,  as  ww  oaoe  pmdaxieaUj  and  ab- 
•Dnlly  enough  malntaiiied  bjr  soaie  cheniisl&  It  is  probable  tfaai 
the  gelatine,  aa  ve  have  abeadj  elated,  is  imder  a  peculiar  modi* 
fication^  or  L*ombitied  with  some  priociple  which  id  not  well  under- 
stood. Id  there  no  albnnien  io  this  animal  matter  ?  Tbe  stdphur 
formed  during  calcination  aeems  to  show  that  there  t&  There  is 
no  fat  in  bones;  and  in  the  experiments  in  which  tlm  substance  has 
been  found,  it  \a  evident  that  il  wa^  merely  marrow  which  had  been 
mingled  with  the  bones  employed,  or  which  bad  not  been  removed. 
Though  bones  were  arranged  by  the  antients  among  the  blood- 
leas  organic  substances,  they  receive  a  considerable  proportion  of 
this  fluid,  and  injection  shows  them  to  be  highly  vascular.  In  e^irly 
life,  especially,  theise  vessels  are  numerous ;  and  even  in  the  grown 
adult,  when  death  takes  place  by  strangulation  or  by  drowning,  the 
bones  are  found  to  be  naturally  well  injected*  In  old  age  the 
vessels  are  lesk*  nuraeroui*,  but  they  are  lai-ger.  From  the  capillary 
veseeb  distributed  through  tbeir  substance,  k>ne^  derive  the  pale 
blue  or  light  pink  coluur  by  whidi  the  healtliy  bone  is  characterized, 
Wfien  this  tint  becomes  intense,  it  indicates  inilamination  or  some 
morbid  stjiti?  of  the  vessels  of  the  bone*  When  it  is  lost,  and  tlie 
U»ne  assumes  a  white  or  yellow  colour,  the  part  so  chanfjed  is  dead* 
Anatomists  distingui&h  three  orders  of  vessels  which  enter  the 
substance  of  boiu>»*:  the  tii^st,  those  whicli  |x»nctnite  the  bodies  of 

On  the  l*f«>^^  'iniiil  aiiil   Fjirtliv   Mutter,  Alc.     Dy  O.  U.  Hwk,  M.  D. 
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long  Wmes  U»  ihe  me^lutlarr  carity,  («nlcrMr 
dullarei ;)  tbe  aecoad,  tliose  whicli  go  to  the  cdlolar  liiMtiu^  of 
the  bone ;  and  the  third,  those  vhieh  go  to  the  eooipicl  or  dense 
matter  of  tbe  l>one.  This  tiew  b  only  partiaUy  oorrocL  Tbe  hige 
Teasels  termed  nutritious  eertainly  pffooeed  chicBj  to  tbe  earitj  off 
the  bone,  and  are  distributed  in  the  iiieddlary  raembraoe^  Tfaetti 
however,  are  not  the  only  Teasels  which  proceed  to  this  port  of  tbe 
bone.  Firsts  I  have  often  traced  aereral  large  Teaads,  eoteringiiol 
by  the  middle,  but  the  ends  of  the  long  booesy  into  ibe  looee  can- 
cellated testure,  and  actually  distriboted  on  the  mFduUa  io  thiaparl 
of  the  bone.  In  dried  bones  also  tbe  canala  of  tlieae  veaaela  nay 
be  demonstrated  extending  from  tbe  guriace  to  the  body  of  tbe 
bone.  Stcofidly^  the  nutritious  ve»ek  are  not  cooetaol  \  and  when 
they  are  wanting,  thoae  of  the  eoda  of  the  bone»  or  of  the  eameg&^ 
are  much  larger  and  more  numerous  than  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances. The  communication  between  these  and  tbe  braocbea  of 
the  nutritious  vessels,  which  is  admitted  by  Bicbat,  nay  be  eaiiiy 
demon&trateci  The  third  order  of  Teawla  are  tboae  which  may  be 
termed  periosteal^  in  so  far  m  they  conaiai  of  aa  iofiofte  oumbo'  of 
minute  capillaries,  some  red,  some  colourlea%  proceed]]^  finon  tbe 
periosteum  to  the  bone,  and  contributing  to  maintain  tbe  coDoe%> 
tion  between  the  twa  Tbe  short  bones  and  the  flat  bones^  which 
are  destitute  of  nutritious  arterira^  receive  blood  iirom  the  two  latter 
orders,  but  principally  from  the  periosteal  Teaadab  In  the  skull 
these  vessels  are  often  highly  injected  in  apoplectic  subjects^  and  in 
persons  killed  by  drowning  or  gtrangnlatioo. 

The  veins  of  bones  are  peculiar  in  their  arrangement  The  tiu* 
tritious  artery  is  accompanied  by  a  social  vein;  the  articular  and  pe* 
riosteal  vessels  are  said  to  be  destitute  of  corresponding  venous  ves- 
sels. According  to  Dupuytreu,  however,  minute  venous  capillariea 
arise  from  the  substance  of  the  osseous  tissue,  precisely  as  in  other 
tissues,  and,  uniting  in  the  same  manner,  form  twigs,  branches, 
and  trunks,  which  finally  terminate  in  the  neighbouring  veins* 

L\^mphaties  are  not  found  in  the  substance  of  bones.  Bichat« 
however,  thinks  analogically,  that  nutrition  implies  exhaUtion  and 
absorption ;  but  it  is  manifest  that  this  does  not  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  true  lymphatics.  Nerves  in  like  manner  have  not  beeu 
traced  into  this  substance.* 

To  complete  the  anatomical  history  of  bone,  it  is  requisite  to 
examine  shortly  the  marrow.     The  interior  of  the  long  bonea  con- 

'  On  these  polnti  see  Scartui, c/e  AmU^mt  d  PutknUtfla  Qitinm  O^mmaU,  p,  38 » 
^c.  :  njiK\  Uowship,  Med,  Chir.  Tr.  Vol  Vtll.  p.  m. 
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taiDs  a  notable  quantity  of  fat,  oleaginous  matter,  whieh  has  been 
long  known  under  tbe  name  of  marram  (fj,j0.oz  IfiTr^^  medulla  ;)  and 
a  similar  substance,  tliough  in  much  smaller  quantity,  is  found  in 
tbe  loose  cancellated  tissue  of  the  flat  and  short  bones.  It  is  in  the , 
first  situation  only  that  it  is  possible  to  examine  the  anatomical  cha- 
racters of  this  substance.  It  is  sufficiently  similar  to  fat  or  animal 
oil  in  other  parts  of  the  body  to  lead  il^  to  refer  it  at  present  to  that 
head.  In  other  respects,  its  chemical  qualities  have  not  been  much 
examined;  but  an  analysis  by  Berzelius  shows  that  it  conmsts 
chiefly  of  an  oily  matter,  not  unlike  butter  in  general  jjroperties* 
The  filaments, blood-vessels, albumen, gelatine,  andosmazome  found 
by  this  chemist  in  marrow,  are  to  lie  regarded  as  derived  from  the 
filamentous  tissue  in  which  the  medullary  particles  are  deposited, 
and  by  no  means  to  be  arranged  with  it.  They  did  not  exceed  4 
parts  in  the  100,  The  medullary  membrane,  which  has  been  con- 
sidered as  an  internal  periosteum,  is  but  imperfectly  known.  There : 
can  l>e  no  doubt,  however,  of  its  existence,  which  is  easily  demon- 
strated by  opening  either  transversely  or  longitudinally  the  medul- 
lary cauiil  of  a  long  bone,  and  boiling  it  for  about  two  hours.  The 
marrow  then,  as  is  well  known  to  cooks,  drops  out ;  and  it  will  be 
found  on  examination  to  be  deposited  in  the  interstices  of  a  fila- 
mentous net-work  of  animal  matter,  which  is  not  unlike  very  fine 
filamentous  or  cellular  tissue,  which  may  be  traced  not  only  into 
the  lattice-work  of  the  extremities,  but  into  the  longitudinal  canals 
of  the  cylindrical  bones.  It  is  traversed  by  blood- vessiels,  which 
are  observed  to  bleed  during  amputation.  No  nerves  have  been 
found  in  it.  The  medullary  membrane,  in  short,  may  be  regarded 
as  an  extensive  net-work  of  very  nunute  capillaries  united  by  deli- 
cate filamentous  tissue.  From  these  capillaries  the  man^ow  is  de- 
posited as  a  secretion,— (Mascagni^  Ilowship,) 

The  development  or  jjrogressive  formation  of  the  osseous  system 
has  given  rise  to  many  intcrestmg  researches  by  Kerckringius, 
V'ater,^  Baster,t  Duhamel4  Nesbitt,§  Haller,|  Dethleef,T  Reichel, 
Albinus,'*  David,  Troja,  Scarpa,  John  Hunter,tt  SenfF,JJHowship,§5 

•  De  OfileogeniA  Natural]  el  Prii'ternaturali.    H/UIer,  Disput.  Aunt.  Vol  VL  p.  227- 
t  De  Osteogen ia.     Halk^r,  Disp,  Auat.  VqL  Vil. 

*  Mem.  de  rAcaderaie  Ray  tile,  1741— 42,  &c. 

f  Hum  An  Osteogeny,  &c»     By  Rn,  Nl^i^IiiII,  M.  IX  Loml  1736» 
II  Opt-ni  Mitiom,  Tom.  IL  XXXllL  p.  inH 
%  DiKsert  CHfituin  Calli  gencrationtni  exhilKMia.     GtneU,  17.53. 
^  Aniiot.  Anat.  et  EikoneaU«.  Fo*.-!,  I J  urn.     Lug,  But  1753. 
f-f  MihUcuI  uml  Chirurgicul  TroiiSiictionH,  Vol,  11. 
J^  Nonnulla  de  IncremCTito  Oteium,  &c*  Italle,  1781, 
§§  Medic O'ChiruTgioil  TraiiKiclitni^  Vol.  \L  p.  2b 3. 
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Meckd,*  Medici,  Sorres,  Lebel,  Schultze,  Btjciard,  and  Dutro- 
chet;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  difficult  and  complicated  nature  of 
the  gubjectj  that  it  still  continues  to  give  rise  to  fresh  investigation. 
The  inquiry  naturally  resolves  itsiilf  into  two  parts, — the  history  of 
the  process  of  ossification,  tis  it  takes  place  originally  in  the  foetus 
and  infant,  and  the  history  of  its  progress  as  a  process  of  repair 
when  hones  are  divided,  hrokeOj  or  otherwise  destroyed  or  removed. 

From  the  first  formation  of  the  emhryo  to  the  termination  of 
foetal  existence  and  thenceforth  to  tJie  completion  of  growth,  the 
bones  undergo  chauges,  in  which  various  stages  may  he  distinguished- 
lu  the  first  weeks  of  fu^tal  existence  it  is  impossihie  to  recognise 
anything  like  hone ;  and  the  points  in  which  the  bones  are  after- 
wards to  be  developed  consist  of  a  soft  homogeneous  mass  of  ani- 
mal raatterj  wliich  has  been  designated  under  the  general  name  of 
mucus.  Sometime  between  the  fifth  and  the  seventh  week,  iu  the 
situation  of  the  extremities,  may  be  recognized  dark  opaque  spots, 
which  arc  firmer  and  more  solid  than  the  surrounding  animal  mat- 
ter. About  the  eighth  week,  the  extremities  may  be  seen  to  consist 
of  their  component  parts,  in  the  centre  of  each  of  which  is  a  cylin- 
drical piectf  of  bony  matter.  Dark  solid  specks  are  also  seen  in 
the  spine,  corres|)onding  to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra?;  and  even 
the  rudiments  of  sjiinous  processes  are  observed  in  the  shape  of  mi- 
nute dark  points.  In  tlic  hands  and  feet  rings  of  bones  are  seen 
in  the  site  of  the  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones*  All  the  joints 
consist  of  a  semi-consistent  jelly-like  matter  liberally  supplied  by 
blood-vessels.  At  ten  weeks  tlie  cyliuders  and  rings  lu-e  increased 
in  length,  and  are  olnserved  to  approach  the  jelly-like  extremities, 
wdiich  are  acquiring  the  consistence  of  cartilage,  and  when  divided 
present  irregular  cavities.  At  the  stime  time  the  jmrts  forming  the 
head  are  highly  vfiscular ;  and  between  the  membranes  are  depo- 
sited minute  points  of  bony  matter,  proceeding  in  rays  from  a  centre, 
which,  however,  is  thinner  and  more  transparent  than  the  margin 
or  circumference — (Howship,) 

Between  thirteen  weeks  and  four  months  the  cavities  in  the  jelly- 
like cartilaginous  matter  receives  injection.  The  membranes  of  the 
head  are  highly  vascular,  transmitting  their  vessels  through  the  in- 
tervals of  the  osseous  rays,  which  are  occupied  abundantly  hy  stiff, 
glairy,  colourless  mucilaginous  MuiJ. 

In  the  seventh  month,  the  bony  cylinder  of  the  thigh-bone  and 
its  e[tiphyses  contain  cimals  perceptible  to  the  microscope.     In  the 

*  Jr»iuiuil  Complementaiie,  Tome  11.  p.  2U, 
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head*  the  bones  are  proceeding  to  completion ;  ihe  jiericraniiini  and 
dura  mater  are  highly  vascular ;  and  a  quantity  of  reddish  aeini- 
transparent  Jelly  between  the  scalp  and  the  skull,  which  contained 
numerous  niiuute  vessels,  Mr  Howship  regard.^  sua  the  loose  cellu- 
lar state  of  the  tlttal  pericranium.  This  is,  however,  doubtful 
The  cylindrical  houe^  have  at  this  period  no  medullary  cavity,  but 
present  in  tlieir  interior  a  loose  bony  texture. 

Between  the  seventh  and  eighth  months,  in  a  fcptus  ten  inches 
long,  I  find  the  humerus  eonsisting  of  a  cylinder  of  bone  placed 
between  two  brownish  tinn,  jeUy-like  masses,  which  correspond  to 
the  epiphyses,  enclosed  by  iMriosteura,  which  adheres  loosely  by 
means  of  filamentous  and  vascular  productions.  The  radius  is  a 
thin  bony  rod,  also  between  two  jelly-like  epiphyses-  The  ulna  is 
still  thinner,  more  slender  and  tiex^ible,  and  even  compressible* 
The  interosseous  ligament  is  a  continuous  dupllcature  of  the  peri- 
osteum. Tlie  metacarpal  bones  are  much  as  before,  only  larger. 
The  hands  and  fingers  are  complete ;  but  the  phalanges  eon^  of 
minute  semi-hard  grains,  enclosed  in  periosteum,  which  forma  a  ge- 
neral sac  to  them,  and  to  the  intermediate  connecting  parts.  The 
middle  and  utiguinal  phalanges  can  scarcely  be  ciiUed  osseous.  The 
JetnuTf  like  the  humcrvs,  is  an  osseous  cylinder  between  two  jelly- 
like epiphysi»s,  enveloped  in  loosely  adhering  periosteum.  The 
tibia  andjiijula  like  the  mdim  and  ulna.  The  metatarsal  bonea 
are  cylindrical  pieces,  firm,  but  not  very  hard.  The  first  phalan?^ 
of  the  toes  is  complete;  the  other  two,  though  the  toes  are  fiilly 
formed,  are  much  of  the  consistence  of  cartilage.  Tlie  carpal  and 
tarsal  bones  are  in  the  state  of  the  epiphyses,  but  of  a  gray  colour. 

In  this  8tate  of  the  oaeeous  system,  the  periosteum,  which  is  con- 
tinuous, antl  appears  to  make  one  membrane  with  the  capsular  li- 
gaments and  the  deep-seated  portions  of  the  fascia,  adheres  to  the 
bone  chiefly  by  arteries  and  tilaraentous  productions;  and  so  loose 
is  this  connection,  that  a  probe  may  be  inserted  beneath  it,  and 
carried  round  or  inwards,  unless  where  these  connections  arc  situate 
Another  point  where  the  periosteum  adheres  firmly  is  at  muscular 
insertions.  Thus  it  adheres  to  the  humerus  most  firmly  at  the  inser- 
tion of  the  deltoid^  and  to  the  femur  at  that  of  the  glutmns ;  and  at 
these  parts  the  bone  is  already  rough. 

In  the  vertebral  column  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra?  and  the  spi- 
nous plates  are  tbrmed ;  and  minute  sjiecks  are  bt^ginning  in  the 

site  of  the  transverse  processes, 
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III  the  skull,  tlie  parietal  bones  are  well-funned  shelb  ul'  bunc, 
though  very  deficient  at  the  mesial  plane,  the  anterior  margin,  and 
the  upper  anterior  angle.  Hie  perioraniuro  is  distinctly  inembra- 
uous  and  vascular;  and  the  flhI  jelly-like  fluid  noticeil  by  Mr  How- 
ship  is  exterior  to  this  membrane. 

At  the  period  of  birth,  the  cylindrical  bones  contain  tubular 
canals  filled  with  a  colourless  glairy  fluid,  and  t^^rminating  in  the 
surface  of  ossification*  As  tlie  liones  previous  to  this  period  are 
homogeneous,  and  contain  no  distinct  medullary  cavity,  but  present 
in  tlieir  interior  a  s*jftor  loose  bony  texture,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  development  of  the  longitudiual  can«ils  is  connected 
with  the  formation  of  the  medullary  cavity.  At  birth  in  the/emur 
may  be  distinguished  a  medullary  e^ivity  beginning  to  be  Ibrmed, 
about  half  a  line  broad,  but  still  very  imperfect 

After  birtli  the  two  processes  of  the  formation  of  tubular  canals 
and  medullary  cavity  go  on  simultiineously  ;  and  at  the  same  rate 
nearly  the  outer  part  of  tlie  cylindrical  bones  acquires  a  more  dense 
and  compact  appearance.  The  epiphyses,  also,  which  are  in  the 
shape  of  grayish  jelly  like  masses,  begin  tu  present  grains  and  points 
of  bone.  Preliminary  to  this^  Mr  llowsliip  represents  them,  while 
still  cartilaginous,  as  penetrated  by  canals  or  tubes,  which  gradually 
disappear  as  ossification  proceeds.  The  carpal  and  tarsal  bones  ap- 
jHjar  to  ol>3erve  the  same  course  in  the  process  of  ossific^ition. 

In  the  bones  of  the  skull,  however^  a  diflPereul  law  Is  observed. 
The  osseous  matter  is  originally  deposited  in  linear  tracts  or  fibres, 
radiating  or  diverging  from  certain  points  terrned  points  of  ossifi- 
cation. Each  bone  is  completed  in  one  shell  without  dipioe  or  dis- 
tinguishable tiible.  Afterwards,  when  tliey  are  completed  late- 
rally, or  in  the  ratliating  direction,  the  cancellated  arrangement  of 
the  diploe  begins  to  take  place,  apparently  in  the  same  manner,  in 
which  the  medullary  cavity  and  compact  parts  of  the  long  bones 
are  formed. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  formation  of  cartilage  is 
a  preliminary  step  to  tliat  of  bone.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  a 
mistake  arising  from  the  circumstance,  that  cartilage  is  often  ob- 
served to  be  converted  in  the  living  body  into  bone.  Neither  in 
the  loug  nor  in  the  flat  kmes  isauytbiug  like  cartilage  at  any  time 
observed,  Tlie  epiphyses,  indeed,  |)resent  sijuielhing  of  the  con- 
sistence of  cartilage,  but  it  has  neither  the  finnness  nor  the  elasti- 
city of  that  substance.     It  is  a  concrete  jelly,  afterwai^ds  to  be  pe- 
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netrated  by  calcareous  matter.  The  flat  bones  are  from  the  firj^t 
os&eous ;  and  though  their  margins  are  soft  and  flexible^  in  cotise- 
quence  of  their  recent  formation  and  moist  state,  they  have  still  a 
distinct  osseous  appearance  and  arrangement,  and  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  cartilage.  In  short,  true  bone  seems  never  at  any  period 
of  ita  growth  to  be  cartilaginous. 

The  period  at  wliich  o^siflcatioii  may  be  said  to  lye  completed 
varies  doubtless  in  different  individuals.  It  may  be  said  to  l>e  in- 
dicated by  the  completion  of  the  medullary  canal,  by  the  osstfieatioD 
of  the  epiphyses,  and  their  j)erfect  union  with  the  osseous  cylinder, 
{diaphysis,)  The  first  circuuistance  ia  always  indefinite.  1  be  two 
latter,  though  ujore  fixed,  are  still  liable  to  great  variation.  The 
epiphyses  are  rarely  united  before  the  age  of  14  or  15;  and  they 
may  continue  detached  till  the  20th  or  2Lst  year.  I  preserved  the 
greater  part  of  the  skeleton  of  a  man,  who  was  known  to  be  about 
28,  and  in  whose  bones  the  epiphyses  were  Imperfectly  united, 
and  many  had  dropped  oC  In  general,  however,  they  begin  to 
unite,  or  to  be  knit^  as  is  said,  between  the  15th  and  20th  years. 

Little  doubt  can  be  entertaiued  that  the  main  agents  of  original 
ossification  are  the  periosteutn  aiid  the  periosteal  arteriejs.  The 
proofs  of  this  inference  are  manifest.  The  formation  of  bone  has 
never  been  ascribed  but  to  the  ve^^sels  of  two  agents, — the  perios- 
teum and  the  medullary  membrane.  That  the  latter  cannot  be  con* 
ccrned  in  the  production  of  bme  in  llie  foetus  must  be  inferred  from 
the  fact,  that  at  that  period  it  cannot  be  said  to  liave  existence. 
To  the  periosteum,  therefore,  and  its  vessels  must  be  ascribed  the 
process  of  fcetal  ossification.  Of  this  a  cumulative  proof  may  be 
found  in  the  circumstaneCj  that  the  periosteum  adheres  more  firmly 
at  the  ends  than  the  middle  of  the  bones  ;  and  that  tlie  pericranium 
and  dura  mater ^  which  perform  the  part  of  periosteum  to  the  bones 
of  the  skull,  are  visibly  concerned  in  the  formation  and  succeasiTe 
enlargement  of  these  bones.  But  though  the  periosteal  vessels  are 
the  main  agents  of  ossification  originally,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  medulhu^y  vessels  contribute  to  its  growth  and  nutrition 
after  it  is  formed.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  pljenomena  of 
fractures,  of  diseases  of  the  bones,  and  of  those  experiments  in  wliich 
the  medullary  membrane  is  injured*  The  periosteum,  however, 
does  not  act  by  ossification  of  its  inner  layers,  as  Du  Ilamel,  misled 
by  a  false  analogy  between  the  growth  of  trees  and  bones,  laboured 
to  establish.     Tliis  leads  naturally  to  the  examination  of  the  plte* 
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noinena  of  ossifi<^atioii  as  a  process  of  repair.  This,  however,  is  in- 
troduced more  properly  under  the  uext  section* 

The  teeth,  as  a  variety  of  Iwnc,  demand  attention.  Every  tooth 
consists  of  two  hard  parts;  one  external,  white,  umform,  somewhat 
like  ivory,  the  other  internal,  similar  to  the  comjiact  stnicture  of 
bone. 

The  first,  which  is  named  enamel^  is  seen  only  at  the  crown  of 
the  tooth,  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  which  consists  of  this  sub- 
stance. It  Is  white,  very  close  in  texture,  perfectly  uniform  and 
homogeneous,  yet  presenting  a  fibrous  arrangement.  Extending 
across  the  summit  of  the  tooth  in  the  manner  of  an  incrustation,  it 
is  thick  above^  and  diminishes  gradually  to  the  root,  where  it  dis* 
appears*  This  fact  is  demonstrated  by  macerating  a  tooth  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  when  the  bony  root  becomes  yellow,  while  the  crown 
remains  white. 

The  enamel  is  not  injectihle,  and  is  therefore  believed  to  be  in» 
organic.  It  is  aUo  filled  and  broken  without  being  reproduced ; 
nor  does  it  present  any  of  the  usual  properties  which  distinguished 
organized  bodies  The  piercing  sensation  which  is  communicated 
through  the  tooth  from  the  impression  of  acids  seems  to  depend  on 
the  mere  chemical  operation,  and  not  on  the  physiological  effect. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  enamel  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  result  of  a  pro- 
cess of  secretion  or  deposition,  but  as  inorganic  entirely. 

The  bony  part  of  the  tooth  is  the  root  and  that  internal  part 
which  is  covered  on  the  sides  and  above  by  the  enaraeL  It  con* 
aisfs  of  close-grained  bony  matter,  as  dense  as  the  compact  walls  of 
the  long  bones,  or  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone*  The 
fibres  which  are  said  to  be  seen  in  it  are  exactly  of  the  same  nature 
as  those  in  bone. 

In  the  interior  of  the  bony  part  of  each  tooth  is  a  cavity  which 
descends  into  the  root,  and  communicates  at  its  extremity  with  the 
outer  surface  by  openings  corresp4>ndmg  with  the  number  of 
branches  into  which  the  root  is  divided.  This  cavity,  which  is 
larger  in  yoimg  or  newly  formed  teeth,  and  small  in  those  which 
are  old,  contains  a  delicate  vascular  meuibrane,  which  has  been 
named  the  pulp  of  tlie  tooth.  It  is  best  seen  by  breaking  a  recent 
tooth  by  a  smart  blow  with  a  hammer,  when  the  soft  pulpy  mem- 
brane  may  be  picked  out  of  the  fragments  by  the  furceps.  It  then 
appears  to  be  a  membranous  web  with  two  surfaces,  an  exterior 
adhering  to  the  bony  suriacc  of  the  dental  c-ivity  by  minute  vessels; 
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the  other  interior,  free,  anti,  so  &r  as  can  be  determined  of  a  body 

so  minute,  resembling  a  close  sac 

The  development  and  growth  of  the  teeth  m  a  process  of  much 
interest 

At  what  time  the  first  ruiliments  of  teeth  appear  seems  not  to 
be  determined  with  accuracy*  In  the  fiptus,  between  the  seventh 
and  eighth  months  I  can  merely  distinguish  in  the  centre  of 
the  vascular  membrane  of  the  alveolai*  cavity  a  minute  firm  body 
like  a  seed.  I  have,  however,  seen  the  crowns  of  teeth  formed  in 
fcptuses,  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  had  not  attained  the  seventh 
month.  But  whatever  may  be  the  exact  period,  the  process  is 
nearly  as  follows. 

As  the  hones  of  the  uj*pcr  and  lower  jaw  are  in  the  process  of 
formation  between  the  third  and  fifth  months/  eavitiea  at  their 
lower  and  upper  margins  are  gradually  formed  by  the  growth  of 
the  osseous  plates,  whieli  afterwards  form  the  alveoE     As  these 
cavities  are  formed,  they  are  lined  by  a  large,  soft,  membranous, 
vascular  sae,  which,  in  the  manner  of  a  serous  membrane^  consiats 
of  two  divisions,  one  lining  the  ri^t*tY;/w.<,   the  other  folded  within 
that,  and  forming  a  closed  cavity.     In  the  inside  of  this  cavity  the 
process  of  dentition  commences  some  time  between  the  fifth  and 
seventh  month,  by  the  ileposltion  of  matter  from  the  vessels  at  the 
lowest  point  of  the  alveolar  division  of  the  sac.     This  matter  is  to 
constitute  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  which  is  invariably  formed  first. 
After  the  deposiiion  of  the  first  portions,  these  are  pushed  upwards 
by  the  addition  of  successive  layers  bekiw  them,  and  necessarily 
carry  the  inflected  part  of  tlie  sac  before  them.     As  this  process  of 
deposition  advances,  the  touth  gradually  fills  the  mc,  and  rises  till 
it  reaches  the  level  of  the  alveolar  margins.    If  a  tooth  be  examineil 
171  titUt  near  the  period  of  birth,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  the  crown, 
with  portions  of  enamel  descending  on  every  side,  and  forming  a 
cavity  in  which  a  cluster  of  blood-vessels,  proceeding  from  the  sac, 
IS  lodged. 

After  the  enamel  has  been  deposited  the  bone  iK^gins  to  be 
formed;  and  as  this  process  advances,  tlie  tooth  is  still  forcibly 
thrust  upwards  by  the  addition  of  matter  to  ita  root.  When  the 
latter  is  well  completed,  the  vessels  become  smaller  and  less  abun- 
dant; until,  when  the  tootli  is  j»erfect,  they  shrink  to  a  mere  mem- 
Immfi^  which  lines  the  cavity  of  the  tooth,  and  stilt  maintains  its 

•  Fotirth  rtiid  FifVh,  Hichnt,  p,  93,  Tome  iil 
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original  connection  with  the  alveolar  raembmne,  by  the  minute 
vascular  production  which  enters  the  orifice  or  orifices  of  the  root 

Physiological  authors  have  thought  it  imjiortant  to  mark  the 
period  at  which  the  teeth  appear  at  the  gums ;  and  in  general  this 
takes  place  al>out  the  sixth  or  seventh  month  after  birth.  This 
mode  of  viewing  the  process  of  dentition,  however,  gives  rise  to 
numberless  mistakes  on  the  period  of  teething.  The  process,  as 
we  see,  commences  in  the  early  fieriod  of  fcetal  existence ;  and  the 
time  at  which  they  appear  above  the  gumti  varies  according  to  tlie 
progress  made  in  the  womb.  In  some  the  process  is  rapid ;  in 
others  it  is  tardy  ;  and  even  the  fabulous  stories  of  Richard  HI. 
and  Louis  XIV.  may  be  understood  physiologically,  without  the 
aid  of  the  marvellous.  Generally  speaking,  the  crown  is  com- 
pleted at  the  period  of  hirth  ;  and,  according  as  the  formation  of  the 
root  advances  with  rapidity  or  slowly,  dentition  is  early  or  lat*.*. 

What  is  here  described  is  the  process  of  the  formation  of  the  first 
or  temporary  set  of  teeth,  which  consist,  it  is  well  known,  of  20. 
In  that  of  the  second  set  the  same  course  is  observed.  In  the  same 
manner  is  observed  a  row  of  follicular  sacs,  though  not  exactly  in 
the  original  alveoli ;  in  the  s^ime  manner  deposition  begins  at  the 
bottom  of  the  free  surface  of  the  sac  by  the  formation  of  the  crown ; 

id  in  tlic  same  manner  tfie  crown  is  forcibly  raised  by  the  succes- 
'iive  accretion  of  new  matter  to  its  base.  The  moment  this  process 
commences,  a  new  trmn  of  phenomena  takes  place  with  the  primary 
teeth.  The  follicular  sacs  of  the  new  or  permanent  teeth  are  libe- 
rally su]>plied  with  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  nutrition  ;  and  as  these 
blood-vessels  increase  in  size,  those  of  the  temporary  teeth  dimi- 
nish ;  and  the  supply  of  blood  l>eing  thus  cut  off,  the  latter  undergo 
a  sort  of  natural  death.  The  roots  wluch,  iis  being  last  formed,  are 
not  un frequently  incomplete,  now  undergo  a  process  of  absorption ; 
and  the  tooth  drops  out  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  its 
nutritious  vessels.  Some  authors  have  ascribed  this  expulsion  to 
pressure,  exercised  by  the  new  tooth.  Tliey  forget,  however,  that 
before  the  new  tooth  can  exert  any  pressure,  it  must  be  in  some 
degree  formed ;  and  to  this  a  vascular  system  is  indispensable. 

Tlie  iocreo^  oumber  of  the  teeth  when  permanent,  the  enlarge* 
ment  of  the  jaws,  and  the  conse^juent  expansion  of  the  face,  though 
iDteresting,  are  foreign  to  the  present  inquiry. 

Another  part  of  the  osseous  system  requiring  notice  are  the  sesa- 
moid bones.     Tliese  derive  their  name,  it  is  well  known,  from  theitr 
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minuteness,  {>7)«ya/i.»j»  a  grain,)  most  of  them,  excepting  the  knee- 
pan,  being  of  the  size  of  a  grain  or  pea*  They  are  confined  to  the 
extremities,  and  are  situate  chiefly  in  positions  in  which  they  give 
points  of  support  to  the  tendons  of  the  tlexor  muscles.  (Tendons 
of  the  f/emdliy  tibialis  posticus,  peroiiceus  larf/us,  &c. )  The  pecu- 
liarity of  these  bones  is,  that  they  are  formed  invariably  in  tlie  sub- 
stance of  fibrous  organs,  as  tendons  in  the  ciise  of  the  knee-pan  and 
the  sesamoid  l>onei)  of  the  gejiielli^  ubialis  posticus^  and  perancBus  L  ; 
or  ligaments  in  the  case  of  those  situate  between  the  metacarpo-pha- 
langeal  and  me tatar so -phalangeal  articulations.  With  this  pecu- 
liarity their  mode  of  ossiiication  corresponds.  At  first  albuminous 
or  fibro-albuminous,  in  process  of  time  they  are  penetrated  by  cal- 
careous matter,  and  present  an  osseous  texture,  whielj^  however,  is 
much  less  tirm  tlian  that  of  genuine  bones.  The  period  at  which 
this  deposition  commences  and  is  completed  varies  in  different  indi- 
viduals ;  and  hence,  scarcely  in  any  two  persons  of  the  same  age  is 
the  number  of  sesamoid  bones  tiie  same»  Though  the  jvatella  may 
be  ossified  at  the  20th  yeary  the  minute  sesamoid  bones  are  some- 
times not  formed  before  the  30th  or  even  the  40th,  In  the  patella^ 
when  ossified^  we  find  a  medullary  organ.  But  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  others  ac^juirc  this  mark  of  osseous  character.  These 
bones  resemble  the  epiphyses  in  uniting,  when  divided,  by  fibro- 
albuminous  matter. 


Section  IL 

Osteitis  ;  InflammatiQ* — Though  all  practical  authors  admit  that 
bones  may  be  inflamed  cither  spontaneously,  or  in  consequence 
of  injury,  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  none  have  communicated  any 
precise  idea  of  this  process  |  and  while  they  admit  it  as  a  patholo- 
gical fact,  they  have  too  often  lost  sight  of  it  in  one  or  more  of 
the  cfianges  to  which  it  gives  rise.  To  Mr  Howship  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  first  attempt  to  determine  with  precision  the  anato- 
mical characters  and  pathological  nature  of  this  process. 

It  may  at  first  sight  seem  doubtful  wliether  genuine  bone  is  sus* 
ceptible  of  such  a  process  as  infiaramation.  For  though  a  bone 
constituted  as  already  described  is  doubtless  an  organized  substauc-et 
and  therefore  liable  to  the  actions  of  organized  Inidie^,  yet  whether 
a  particle  of  completed  bone,  as  in  the  compact  parts  of  the  cylin- 
drical bones,  becomes  itself  the  seat  of  inflammation,  may  seem 
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questionable.  The  morlnd  prwe^  however,  to  which  the  actual 
bony  particles  may  not  be  competent,  the  membranous  covering  and 
the  vascular  filamentous  penetrating  web,  are  unquestionably  power* 
ful  agents  in  effecting*  In  sbort,  while  bone  as  a  secretion  is  almost 
passive  in  its  morbid  relations,  we  observe  it  obeying  the  slightest 
influence  of  the  periosteum  and  its  vessels  on  the  one  hand,  and 
tliose  of  its  medullary  system  on  the  other. 

Having  premised  these  remarks,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  inflam- 
mation occurring  in  bone  may  assume  various  forms. 

1,  Adhejtn-^e  Inflamnuttioiu — Of  these  the  simplest  is  that  which 
takes  place  in  the  process  of  union  after  fractures, — the  healthi/  ossi- 
Jic  inflammation  of  Mr  Hunter,  a  variety  of  the  adhesive.  In  this 
three  distinct  stages  are  enumerated.  lo  the  first,  effusion  of  blood 
from  the  periosteal  vessels  into  its  substance,  and  from  the  medul- 
lary vessels  into  the  fracture,  is  after  coagulation  followed  by  efiu- 
sion  of  a  colourless  viscid  fluid,  which  also  coagulates  into  a  jelly. 
(J.  Hunter,  Bichat,  Howship,  &c,)  In  the  second,  the  soft  pfirts, 
and  especially  the  periosteum,  become  hot,  red,  swollen,  and,  in 
short,  are  in  a  state  of  inilammation,  (Du  Hamel,  Howship,  &c.) 
If  at  this  time  the  fracture  be  examined,  the  periosteal  and  medul- 
lary arteries  at  the  line  of  fracture  are  large,  numerous,  and  are 
seen  emitting  vessels  into  the  coagulated  blotxl  and  lymph  effused 
beneath  the  jjeriosteum,  and  from  the  broken  ends,  and  converting 
them  into  organised  masses,  sometimes  distinct  like  granulations, 
sometimes  irregularly  continuous-  This  substance,  wfiich  is  of  a 
reddish'gray  colour,  and  of  the  consistence  of  finn  jelly,  is  what  is 
named  callus.  The  third  stage  may  be  distinguished  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  osseou3  points  which  no>v  begin  to  be  <le posited  from 
the  new  vessels,  which  penetrate  from  the  periosteum  and  medul- 
lary filaments  to  the  callus.  As  the  arterial  action  advances,  these 
osseous  points  extend  from  the  broken  surface  and  coalesce.  Tlie 
exterior  swelling  at  the  same  time  diminishes  and  disappears;  the 
periosteum  falls  to  its  natural  size  and  its  ordinary  rate  of  vascu- 
larity ;  the  medullary  canal  is  restored  in  greater  or  less  pcrfee- 
tion ;  and  the  broken  portion  of  bone  after  some  time  recovers  the 
same  organization  and  firmness  nearly  which  it  originally  posaessed- 
Instead  of  the  longitudinal  canals  which  are  fountl  in  compact 
healthy  bone,  however,  the  renewed  part  presents  a  scries  of  irre- 
gular cavities,  varying  in  size  and  direction,  and  which  contain  a 
vascular,  filamentous,  medullary  web.     (Howship,)     According  to 
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Mr  John  Bell  it  remain:^  for  years  more  vaaciilar  tliau  the  con- 
tiguoiLE)  bone,*  According  to  Howship  it  possesses  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  animal  mattent 

In  some  inatances  of  fracture  ynioii  is  not  accompli&hed  in  tlm 
perfect  manner ;  but  is  effected  merely  by  a  tibro-albuminous  dca^ 
trix,  wbicli  unites  the  fragments  loosely.  This  is  observed  esp 
cially  in  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  {Bell,  Desault/ 
Cooper,  Howship;)  of  the  knee-pan,  (Camper,  Callisen;)of  the 
olecrajwn^  and  other  parts  consisting  of  loose  cancellated  structure. 
Upon  the  reasons  of  this  pliysiologists  are  not  agreed.  By  some  it 
ig  ascribed  to  defect  of  |M*riosti?uni,  as  in  the  neck  of  the  tijigh-l>one 
(A.  C.  Hutchinson ;)  by  others  it  is  attributed  to  inefficient  nutri- 
tion in  the  part  broken  off,  which  is  then  certainly  less  freely  sup* 
plied  by  bluod- vessels.     (J.  Bell,  Sir  A.  Cooper.) 

Further,  in  fractures  in  which  there  is  much  contusion  and  com- 
minution, and  especially  where  it  is  complicated  by  a  communicat- 
ing wound  of  the  soft  part^,  reunion  is  rarely  complete.  The  sup- 
purative  inflammation  which  then  .succeeds  precludes  the  ad}»eavc 
and  ossificj  and  generally  renders  the  latter  imperfect  or  entirely 
abortive.  In  such  circuraytances  more  or  less  of  the  bone  diec^^  and 
is  thrown  off  in  dead  spUnters.  In  some  instances  even  necrofiis 
may  be  produced,  as  is  exemplified  in  compound  fractures  produced 
by  gunshot. 

Even  in  simple  fractiu^e  may  occur  a  variety  of  incomplete  union. 
In  some  subjects,  in  whom  the  fragments  have  been  Imdly  applied, 
in  whom  they  have  l>cen  often  moved,  or  in  whom  the  vessels  are 
inadequate  to  assume  the  ossific  action,  though  bUiod  and  lymph 
are  effused  from  the  periosteum  and  medullary  vessels,  and  under- 
go coagulation,  adhesion  is  only  partial  and  imperfect.  It  is  not 
penetrated  by  vessels  so  as  to  become  organ ize<l ;  or  those  vessels 
are  rent  asunder  by  repeated  motions.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  intermediate  substiince,  instead  of  acquiring  solidityj  and  be* 
coming  penetrated  by  bone,  is  partly  absorbed ;  while  the  broken 
^ende  are  converted  into  a  secreting  surface,  which  discharges  se- 

■  Principle*  of  Surgery,  Vol  I.  p.  507.  Disc.  12.  "  Having  cut  off  the  limb  of  a  «ol- 
dier  whose  limh  had  been  broken  in  America  twelve  yeAn  before,  I  found  upon  tn- 
j acting  the  bone,  that  while  the  bone  itaelf  received  the  red  coUmr  of  the  injecUoa 
pretty  freely,  the  callus,  which  goes  in  ii  zig-»ig  fornii  joining  t<5gether  the  acvemi  ends 
and  pointaof  n  very  oblique  fracture,  wna  very  ainguliu'ly  red," 

f  Experinient»  and  Ob»i.'r\ation«,  Slc  By  J.  Howaliip,  Med.Gur,  Txana.  VaL  IX. 
IK  U3. 
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rons,  puruleot  or  §ero-purulent  fluid  in  small  quantity.    This  forms 
what  h  ifTJiiGil  fa ktjomt. 

In  the  pregnant,  or  persona  labouriTig  under  scurvy ,  and  in  those 
affected  with  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  sypliilis,  fracture  ia  not 
united  by  bony  union, 

2.  Diastmis* — Next  to  fracture  raiiy  be  placed  detachment  or 
disunion  of  the  epiphyses,  (dtductio  epifikysiitm.)  In  young  sub- 
jects, while  the  epi|>hyses  are  still  iniperfccfcly  united  to  the  diapht^- 
sisy  this  may  occur,  in  consequence  of  forcible  ^stretching,  or  injury 
of  the  bone.  In  this  manner  it  is  noticed  by  Palfyu,  Reichelj*  Wil- 
nier,t  and  others.  Keichel  saw  it  in  the  humerus,  and  Wihner  in 
the  til>ia«  I  have  seen  it  in  the  humerus  and  in  the  feijiur,  in  which 
chiefly  it  occurs.  Sometimes  it  may  be  traced  to  injudicious  efforts 
by  bone-setters  in  pulling  a  thigh-bone  supposed  to  be  dislocated. 
It  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh- 
bone.  If  not  disturbed,  the  injury  is  repaire<l  by  union  either  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  or  with  more  or  less  extensive  ossification  of 
the  neighbouring  part^,  causing  generally  stift-joint.  Consecutive 
disunion  of  an  epiphysis  may  happen  in  mttliUien  ossium  and  in  spi' 
na  ventosa.     (Trioen,  Heicheh) 

The  variety  of  disunion  now  mentioned  is  generally  confined  to 
the  epiphysis  of  one  bone.  A  more  general  disunion,  however,  oc- 
curring in  most  of  the  epiphyses  of  the  skeleton,  may  take  place  in 
scurvy.  This  was  remarked  especially  in  the  scorbutic  epidemic  of 
Paris  1 743j  and  has  since  been  oeca^sionally  seeu,  (Lind. )  Inspec- 
tion shows  that  the  bones  are  penetrated  by  bloody  extravasation, 
— that  the  vessels  are  relaxed  and  atonized, — and  that  nutritious 
deposition  is  suspended.  This  scorbutic  diduction,  which  de|>ends 
on  a  disease  affecting  the  whole  system,  tnay  be  removed  by  the 
same  means  which  remove  that  morbid  condition.  Too  often,  how- 
ever, it  t;ikes  place  in  that  stAge  of  the  disease  in  which  recovery 
is  impossible. 

3,  I  have  above  stated  that  it  may  be  justly  questioned  whether 
lione  it£ielf  undergoes  the  organic  process  of  inflammation.  Most 
of  the  facts  hitherto  collected,  when  well  investigated,  favour  the 
Inference,  that  the  inflammatory  conditions  of  bone  are  to  be  re* 
ferred  to  inflammation  taking  place  either  in  the  periosteum ;  or 
the  tomentose  medullary  web;  or,  finally,  in  the  articular  synovial 


•  M.  OeorgU  Ch.  Reichel,  de  Epiphyaum  &b  Oiwuxii  Diaphyai  Diductione. 
fort  Theiaiin  Vol.  !.  p.  I. 

t  Cmcs  and  Remarkis  &c.     Lond.  1 779.     P.  228. 
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membrane  or  cartilage ;  and  raost  of  the  morbid  states  observed  by 
autbors  in  bone  may  be  traced  to  ^nie  variety  or  degree  of  inflam- 
mation in  one  or  more  of  these  textures, 

a.  When  the  periosteum  becomes  inflamed,  one  of  several  effects 
may  follow. 

at.  It  may  induce  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph  into  ita  subetance, 
or  between  that  and  the  bone, — constituting  simple  node,  and  the 
tumour  termed  f/umtmu^ 

|S.  By  a  modification  of  this  action  it  may  effuse  lymph,  which 
afterwards  becomes  ossified,— constituting  the  ossific  node  of  Hun- 
ter and  Ilowship^  or  simply^  osseous  node,  {periostosis,)  This  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  loose  bony  masses,  plates,  or  scales,  on  the 
surface  of  such  cylindrical  bones  as  the  tibia  and  ulnay  which  are, 
nevertheless,  quite  natural  In  some  instances  this  osseous  node 
appeJirs  to  consist  in  ossification  of  the  inner  part  of  a  circular  area 
of  inflamed  periosteum.  In  both  cases,  instead  of  the  regular  ar- 
ranged longitudinal  canals,  the  new  ossctuis  deposition  presents 
irregidar  cavities,  varying  in  size  and  direction**  This,  together 
with  great  vascularity,  constitutes  the  anatomical  character  of  such 
deposits.  In  one  skull  under  7  in  my  collection,  periosteal  in* 
flammation  has  produced  on  the  parietal  bone  a  circular  area  the 
size  of  a  shilling,  of  minute  spherical  or  spheroidal  eminences,  sur- 
rounded by  a  smooth  whitish  ring,  and  that  enclosed  by  a  darker 
coloured  ring.  The  circular  area,  with  rough  eminences,  marks 
the  space  from  which  the  periosteum  was  detached.  It  is  thicker 
and  less  translucent  than  the  rest  of  the  bone.  The  white  ring 
indicates  the  tract  where  the  pericranium  was  inflamed,  but  not 
detached, 

7.  If  the  inflammation  be  acute,  as  in  that  from  injury,  it  may 
produce  ulcerative  absorption  of  the  subjacent  bone,  which  then 
presents  a  denuded,  rough,  reddish  surface,  progressively  increasing 
in  extent  and  deptli.  This  occurs  particularly  in  young  subjects. 
I  have  seen  it  in  the  bones  of  the  skull  destroy  both  tables,  and 
expose  the  dura  mafer ;  and  the  fiict  shows  that  the  tendency  to 
suppurative  inflammation  in  the  bones  of  the  young  is  great  Of  this 
the  following  case  is  a  good  example. 

A  young  girl  of  10  or  11  years  of  age  received  on  the  head 
a  blow  from  a  stone,  which  divided  the  scalp  down  to  the 
bone,  but  without  causing  fracture  or  depression.      The  wound 

•  Chirargital  Observationa  and  Cai^es.     By  Williiim  Bromfii^ldt  Surgeon  to  Her 
Majesty  and  lo  St  Oeorgc\»  HcwpitaL     Vol  II.  Chap,  l  p.  U,     London,  J  772. 
f  Hcjwihip  ill  Medico-Chinirg.  Trauft.  Vol  VIIU  pp.  90,  and  105, 106, 
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bled  freely  and  was  dressed  in  the  ordinary  way.  A  few  days  aftur 
the  parents  requested  the  advice  of  an  able  surgeon,  who,  fiudiug 
tlie  wound  swelled,  hot,  and  painful,  with  scanty  discharge,  recom- 
mended I  he  application  of  an  emollient  poultice,  and  the  use  of  low 
diet  with  laxative  medicine.  In  the  course  of  a  few  daya,  suppura- 
tion took  place  to  a  great  extent,  yet  without  any  appearance  of 
the  wound  healing  or  adhering.  The  patient  also  complained  of 
pain  in  the  head,  especially  girding  frontal  headach ;  the  appetite 
was  gnne;  the  pulse  was  quick,  above  120;  she  looked  pale  and 
on  well;  and  occasionally  felt  shivering  seusations. 

At  this  stage,  about  15  or  16  days  after  the  infliction  of  the 
wound,  the  surgeon  requested  nie  to  see  the  chihh     The  following 
was  the  state  of  matters.     The  lips  of  the  wound  wcyq  red,  large, 
and  gaping;    much  matter  was  proceeding  from  it;  and  it  was 
the  seat  of  very  distinct  pulsation,  synchronous  with  that  of  the  arte- 
ries; while,  when  the  child  cried,  or  breathed  strongly,  or  coughed, 
matter  issued  copiously  from  the  wound.    When  this  mattej*  was  re- 
moved by  the  use  of  dry  charpee,  it  was  then  distinctly  seen  that  an 
aperture  had  been  completely  formed  through  the  bone  into  the 
dura  mater ;  that  the  brain  and  its  membranes  were  exposed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  wound,  showing  the  two  motions  of  the  brain. 
The  wound  was  in  the  right  parietal  bone  near  the  coronal  suture. 
The  question  was,  what  was  to  be  done?     I  recommendeil  that 
a  little  blood  sliould  be  drawn  from  the  iu*ra;   that  the  poultices 
should  be  given  up ;  that  the  wound  should  be  kept  clean  and  cool 
by  occasional  ablution  with  cold  water ;  that  a  light  dressing  con- 
sisting of  lint  dipped  in  cold  water,  or  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
nine,  should  be  applied  over  the  surface  of  the  wound  ;  and  that  the 
patient  should  be  kept  quiet,  and  on  moderate  unstimulating  diet. 
This  plan  was  immediately  adopted.    In  a  few  days  the  headach 
liad  subsided,  the  discharge  was  greatly  diminished,  the  pulsating 
and  heaving  motion  of  the  wound  was  no  longer  observed ;  new 
l>nny  matter  was  deposited,  and  closed  the  aperture  in  the  parietal 
bone ;  and  in  about  10  days  more  the  wound  was  entirely  healed. 
In  this  case,  as  there  was  ulceration  of  bone  and  loss  of  its  sub- 
stance, there  must  liave  been  deposition  and  new  formation  of  it. 
The  process  I  regard  as  peculiar  to  the  young. 

It  takes  place  also  in  the  tibia,  in  the  sternum,  and  other  super- 
ficial bones.  In  a  more  eln*onic  form  I  have  seen  it  cut  through 
botii  nasid  hones  by  insensible  ulcerative  absorption.  This  process 
corresponds  with  the  msensibie  ex  foliation  or  decomposition  of  Tenon  ; 
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the  nhsarptkm  produced  by  tumours,  aneurisms,  and  other  eompri**- 
sing  agents ;  (Louis,  Wihiior;)  and  the  peculiar  absorption  dcHTiin^J 
by  Mr  RusselL* 

k  A  similar  proeesj?,  by  causing  suppurative  destruction  or  even 
death  of  the  periosteum,  may  kill  the  subjacent  bone  {nekrosis,) 
which  then  becomes  white,  yelloWj  or  black,  and  presents  a  de- 
nuded but  uniform  surface*  bounded  at  certain  points  by  an  irre- 
gular rough  line;  (crena-)  This  line,  which  denotes  the  establish- 
ment of  ulceration  on  the  confincB  of  the  living  bone,  becomes 
more  complete  and  deeper,  till  the  dead  portion  is  loosened  and 
removed.  This  process  is  denominated  exfoUation^  and  the  part  so 
removed  is  m\A  to  be  exfoliated^  By  Weidmannj  who  justly  re- 
marks that  these  terms  are  too  limited,  the  process  is  designated  by 
the  general  name  of  separation  ;  while  the  part  separated  is  distin- 
guished by  the  epithet  ramenhfm.  Though  it  takes  place  chiefly 
in  the  bones  of  the  skull  and  in  the  front  of  the  tibia,  it  may  occur 
in  the  lower  jaw4  in  those  of  the  pel  vis,  §  in  the  femur,  and 
wherever  the  structure  is  close  and  compact  In  this  manner  the 
odontoid  process  of  the  epi.Kt raphe  {vertebra  dentata)  has  been  known 
to  lic  removed,  II  In  bones  containing  much  cancellated  structure, 
for  instance  the  verfehr(p,  stentitnty  the  carj>al  and  tiirsal  bones,  this 
suppurative  destruction  and  death  of  the  periosteum  produces  not 
death  and  exfoliation,  but  caries  or  ulceration,  (rfg^jdwy),  with  death 
of  minute  particles  of  Ivone,  (separatio  inst'jtsibilis,) 

i.  Certain  forms  of  periosteal  inflammation  give  rise  simulta- 
neously to  osseous  deposition  and  ulceration  or  caries*  Thus  no- 
dose inflammation  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  may  terminate  in  ulcers 
of  the  periosteum,  and  produce  irregular  deposition  on  the  surface 
of  these  bones,  whicli  appear  thick,  but  without  the  usual  aspect  of 
healtliy  bouf,  present  irregolarly  shaped  masses  of  structure,  partly 
like  honey -coml)  cells  and  partitions,  partly  like  confused  network- 
The  course  of  phenomena  here  is  first  chronic  thickening  and  in- 
duration of  the  periosteum  J  with  deposition  of  bone  beneath  it; 

*  Kflirjburgh  Mrtlico-Cliirurgica]  Tranaoctiorjs*,  VyL  I-  p.  7-1:. 

f  Memuirea  »iw  rExfitliaUon  tie*  t)«,  par  M,  Tenon,  dana  Mem.  de  rAcadcmie  R. 
dm  Scienci?*,  U58.  P.  6G1,  Alc,  and  17o\l,  See.  among  others,  good  cawse  iii  ITow- 
lihiirs  Practical  ObserTuliima,  Case  lO/,  pp,  404,  unci  113,  p.  434. 

*  Exft>lmtioiii  of  the  lower  jftw  from  di&eAse  or  injury  of  tlie  niveolar  proeeiscs  arc 
common.  The  hiwly  and  reck  tew  use  of  the  tooth- key  I  have  known  produce  not  a 
few  example*  of  exfoliation  of  t>t>th  Jun-'lKincHu 

g  In  Mr. J.  Beire  case  of  tUiiteal  Ancuiiflin  exfoliation  from  the  ilium  and  airrum 
took  plnce,     Principles,  Vol.  L  p.  423, 

H  Mr  James  Syme*»  Ciwe  in  Med.  ivnd  *Siirg,  .Twumal,  Vol,  XXV.  p.  all. 
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then  ulceration  of  the  periosteum ;  and  lastly,  ulceration  or  caries 
in  the  new  bony  matter,  which  appears  to  continue  to  be  deposited 
irregularly.  This,  which  h  the  carious  nicer  {ulcus  cariosum^)  of 
practical  authors,  may  be  seen  in  the  legs  of  those  who  have  been 
affected  by  the  constitutional  symptoras  of  syphilis,  and  who  have 
undergone  for  its  cure  repeated  courses  of  mercury.*  In  the  cases 
in  which  I  have  seen  it,  it  gave  rise  to  extreme  loc^al  pain  and  great 
constituliooat  disorder,  requiring  amputation  ;  and  one  case  ter* 
mlnated  fatally.  Occurring  in  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  which  it 
occasionally  does,  it  is  one  of  the  forms  of  the  disease  described  by 
the  older  authors  under  the  fantastic  appellation  of  the  garland  of 
Yenus;  {Corona  Veneris*) 

^.  Exostosis  Periostei,  Osteosarcoma,  That  the  periosteum 
may  be  concerned  in  extensive  but  morbid  secretion  of  osseous 
matter,  giving  rise  to  that  form  of  tumour  which  has  been  term- 
ed by  some  ejt-ostosiSy  and  by  others  osteosarcoma^  lias  been  al- 
ready noticed.  (P.  424,)  The  periosteum  becoming  thicken- 
ed and  morbidly  vascular  and  painful,  assumes  additional  energy 
in  the  deposition  of  bony  matter  over  a  certain  space.  But 
the  l)one  so  deposited  is  never  arranged  in  the  manner  of  heal- 
thy bone.  Sometimes  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  large  shapeless  pro- 
minence deposited  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  original  bone. 
This,  which  was  remarked  by  Pouteau,t  Houstetjl  Herissant^j 
Flajani,!  and  Mouteggia,  has  been  verified  by  Howship.  Some- 
times it  occurs  in  one  point  of  the  bone  in  the  form  of  a  spheroidal 
tumour,  in  which  the  osseous  matter  is  arranged  in  lije  form  of 
long  needle-like  fibres,  radiating  from  one  or  more  points,  not  un- 
like radiated  zeolite.  In  other  insUmces  it  occurs  in  the  form  of 
amorphous  masses  of  bone,  much  like  pieces  of  calcareous  sinter. 
(Houstet)  In  others  again,  a  central  granular  mass  is  surrounded 
by  acicular  bony  fihres. 

Of  these  growths  the  interior  structxire  varies.  They  are  never 
masses  of  solid  bone ;  but  the  bony  matter  is  so  arranged  that  it 
leaves  spaces  or  intervals  filled  in  some  instances  with  soft  flesh- 
coloured  spongy  matter ;  (the  funf/on^  €j:ostasis  of  Sir  A,  Cooper ;) 


*  Of  this  liind  appcivr  to  he  the  tibia  and  flbuln  delineated  bj  Boberg.    Sec  h'n 
Divert,  in  Hullef  Disp.  Cbirurg.  Tom,  TV.  p.  561. 
t  CEuvrei  Poathuinei^  Tom,  III. 
t  Mem.  de  PAcad,  de  Chir.  Tom.  III.  p.  130. 
§  M^m.  de  PAcad.  Roy.  dc«  Science.     I7A8»  p,  676. 
II  Cdletione  d'Onervaz.  0  Rifless.    Tom.  tL 
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in  others  with  cartilage;  (J.  Bell,  A.  Cooper,)  (the  cartihfjlm 
exosttms ;)  in  othert^  with  colloid  or  jelly-like  matter,  (J-  Bel 
in  others  with  semifluid  blood-like  matter,  (Houstet ;)  aod  in  some 
instances  they  have  been  known  to  contain  hydatids,  (Keate,  hcJ) 
In  all  cases  the  periosteum  is  thiekeoed  ;  tlie  tumour  is  penetrated 
by  numerous  large  vessels  \  and  the  bone  in  which  the  exostosis  is 
formed  is  more  or  lest*  thinned  and  destroyed  by  absorption. 
(Iloustet,  J.  Bell,  Palletta,*  Sir  A.  Cooper.) 

Though  periosteal  exostosis  may  take  place  in  any  bone  of  the 
skeleton,  it  most  frequently  appears  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh- 
bone above  the  internal  condyle,  or  upon  the  shaft,  which  it  may 
enclose  completely,  (lloustet;)  next  upon  the  tibia^  which,  with 
the  Jifjitla^  it  may  encompass  more  or  less  perfectly  ;  next  upon  the 
humerus,  (J.  Bell  and  Cooper ;)  next  in  the  bones  of  the  pelvis, 
(Cheston  and  Sandifort ;)  and  finally^  on  such  bones  as  the  lower 
jaw%  the  temporal,  and  other  bones  of  the  cranium.  It  is  most 
likely  to  take  place  at  muscular  or  tendinous  insertions-f 

In  these  forms  of  osseous  deposition  the  vitality  of  the  new  deposit 
is  small.  Its  organizatiou  is  indistinct  and  imperfect;  and  in  nu 
long  time  it  proceeds,  apparently  by  pressiaT,  to  destroy  the  struc- 
ture of  the  adjoining  bone,  which  then  becomes  rough,  yellowish, 
or  even  black,  and  undergoes  absorption.  The  bony  mass  at  the 
same  time  is  changed  interiorly,  presenting  cavities  containing  ge- 
latinous or  sanious  fluid.  The  adjoining  soft  parts  are  generally 
destroyed  by  pressure ;  and  wlien  they  give  way  are  wasted  by  bad^ 
but  not  cancerous  ulceration.  The  bone  thus  exposed  is  generally 
black,  rough,  and  carious.  Though  no  exact  analysis  of  these  os- 
seous tumours  has  yet  been  made,  it  is  known  that  they  consist  of 
phosphate  of  lime  with  animal  matter. 

The  bony  tumours  occurring  in  the  carpal,  metacarpal,  and  pha- 
langeal bones,  as  described  by  Severinus,  Mery,  and  Mr  John  Bell, 
I  am  inclined  to  refer  to  the  licad  of  exostosis  depending  on  disease 
of  the  medullary  membrane. 

b.  The  medullary  filamentous  web  is  perhaps  still  more  impor- 
tant than  the  periosteum  in  its  morbid  influence  on  bone.  It  is,  in 
the  first  place,  liable  to  inflammation ;  and,  according  as  this  tiikea 
place  in  the  medullary  web  of  the  cylindrical  hones,  or  in  that  of 
their  epiphyses,  or  of  the  short  irregular  bones,  ditFerent  effects  re- 
sult. 

•  Exercitationea  Pathalogicap,  Cap.  ix.  Art  iii,  p,  112-113. 

t  On  Ejtostowfl,  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  in  SurgkaJ  Es«ays,  Part  i,   London,  1B18,  p.  153. 
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a.  Nelirosis,  The  term  nehrosis  means  the  process  or  state  t>f 
mortification  in  general  ;  but  it  is  restricted  by  pa- 
aud  surgeons  to  designate  death  taking  place  in 
bone.  This  may  he  accomplished  in  various  ways,  and  may 
be  the  result  of  the  operation  of  various  agents,  A  compound 
comminuted  fracture,  a  gun^sliot  whieli  breaks  and  shatters  a  bone, 
or  any  other  considerable  degree  of  violence,  may  be  followed 
by  death  of  the  portions  most  directly  injured,  and  even  those 
less  immediately  injured.  It  is  observed  also  in  the  course  of  dis- 
eases and  accidents  that  when  any  one  of  tlio  compact  bones  is  de* 
nuded  of  its  periosteum,  the  part  so  denuded  is  very  liable  to  be- 
come dead  and  to  be  then  separated  as  a  lifeless  part.  In  some 
instances  it  has  been  observed  that  the  agency  of  fire  applied  to  the 
human  body  accidentally  or  intentionally  has  caused,  by  denuding 
the  bone,  the  Siuiie  result.  Thus  the  actual  cautery  applieil  to  the 
scalp  has  caused  death  of  the  external  table ;  and  I  have  seen  a 
portion  of  the  same  external  tiible  destroyed,  and  made  to  exfoliate 
in  an  epileptic  patient  who  in  one  of  his  tits  had  fallen  into  the 
fire- 

A  peculiar  sort  of  nekrosis  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  especially 
the  superior  jaw,  has  been  made  known  by  one  of  the  manufactures 
of  njodern  times.  It  is  observed,  tliat  persons  engaged  in  lucifer- 
match  manufactories  are  liable  to  be  attacked  with  pain  and  swelling 
of  the  face;  and  eventually  it  is  observed,  that  the  soft  parts  about 
the  nostrils  suppurate,  and  portions  of  dead  bone  are  discliarged 
evidently  from  the  upper  jaw.  The  process  is  chronic,  tedious,  and 
exhausting;  and  sometimes  the  face  is  greatly  deformed.  This 
disease  is  fiiicribed  to  the  agency  of  phosphorus  in  vapour,  which 
is  believed  in  this  manner  to  produce  death  of  the  bones  of  the  up- 
per jaw. 

All  these  are  modes  in  which  nekrosis  or  death  of  bone  may  be 
produced. 

The  terra  is  nevertheless  most  commonly  applied  to  designate 
death  in  any  of  the  cylindrical  boucsj  in  whicli  the  disease  is  seen 
in  its  greatest  perfection ;  and,  as  it  is  sotnetimcs  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances attended  with  attempts  to  form  new  bone  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  dead  bone,  the  term  has  been  often  understood  to  em- 
brace the  latter  process  as  well  as  the  tbrtner.  Tlie  formation  of 
new  bone,  nevertheless,  does  not  take  place  always ;  and  ttiat  must 
be  regarded  as  a  distinct  part  of  the  process* 

Nekrosis  may  come  on  in  diflereut  modes.     Often  it  is  spouta- 
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neoua  in  origin j  and  ]ts  appearance  cannot  be  traced  to  any  exter- 
nal cause^  In  other  cases  it  15  obaeryed  to  appear  some  time  after 
a  blow,  or  other  injury,  in  which  the  hone  has  suffered  considerable 
concussion. 

The  disease  may  make  its  appearance  in  two  forms;  either  as  a 
chronic  malady,  which  is  most  usual ;  or  a*  one  of  gi'eat  acutenesSy 
with  intense  symptoms  of  genera!  and  local  disorder. 

When  it  approaches  as  a  chronic  disease,  the  individual  has  pains 
in  the  leg,  or  thigh ^  or  arm  of  the  part  to  be  affected,  which  is  re- 
ferred to  the  hone;  the  pain  is  aggravated  by  walking  and  all  mo- 
lion  ;  and  there  is  in  the  limb  a  sense  of  weight  with  weakness^ 
which  makes  the  patient  afraid  lest  anything  is  to  injure  it.  After 
some  time  swelling  takes  place  all  over  the  limb.  Occasionally 
attacks  come  on  like  rose  affecting  the  limb ;  and  either  soon  or 
after  several  of  tliese  attacks  matter  is  formed ;  and  upon  being 
discharged  spontaneously  or  by  art,  the  bone  is  found  bare,  in  more 
or  less  extentj  and  sometimes  rough  and  pai'ts  of  it  loose. 

In  another  class  of  eases  the  patient  suffers  deep-seated  gnawing 
pain,  referred  to  one  part  of  the  bone,  which  is  aggravated  and 
extended  over  the  whole  bone  on  atteinpting  to  walk  or  otherwise 
persisting  in  using  the  limb.  The  patient  is  also  lame  and  in  ge- 
neral little  able  to  walk.  The  Itrab  is  swelled ;  over  the  bone  much 
thickening  and  swelling  are  felt ;  generally  pain  on  pressure  is  felt ; 
anj  the  surface  is  unusually  hot  At  length,  from  some  very  slight 
and  inadecjuate  cause,  as  endeavouring  to  stand  on  the  limb,  or  in 
the  course  of  walking,  if  that  has  not  been  abandoned,  the  patient 
b  seized  with  sudden  and  immediate  loss  of  power  in  the  limb,  and 
he  falls  down  helpless  and  motionless*  When  the  bone  is  examin- 
ed, it  is  found  that  fracture  h*Ts  taken  place- 
In  some  rare  cases  tliis  fracture  unites  after  a  considerable  time 
in  the  usual  way,  witli  much  effusion  of  callus  and  deposition  of 
bone.  In  a  much  larger  proportion  of  cases  suppuration  takes 
place;  matter  finds  its  way  to  tlie  surface  ;  and  when  by  an  opening 
by  art  or  spontaneously,  it  is  allowed  to  esi^-ape,  the  bone  is  found 
to  be  extensively  stripped  of  periosteum,  to  tie  rough  and  irreguhir, 
iQd  without  any  attempts  at  union.  This  suppurative  process  ad- 
vances, enfeehliug  tlie  patient,  who  pines  away  in  hectic  fever,  and 
in  no  long  time  dies. 

Tlie  state  of  the  bone  is  then  remarkable.  No  attempt  at  union 
is  observed ;  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  are  white,  rough,  and 
lifeless^  and  for  a  considerable  sjmce  deprived  of  periosteura.     The 
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tnetlullary  canal  contains  puruleut  matter ;  on  the  removcJ  of  which 
ibe  cancelli  are  observed  also  to  be  white  and  rough,  while  a  little 
farther  away  from  the  fragments  the  medullary  web  is  vaaeiilar, 
swelled,  and  discharging  purulent  matter.  In  general,  beyond  the 
white  portion  of  bone,  a  rough  depressed  line  is  observed  between 
the  living  and  dead  parts,  the  former  having  in  general  the  peri- 
osteum attacfied,  and  which  is  thickened,  vascular,  and  evidently 
in  a  state  of  iuHammation. 

The  acute  form  of  the  disease  is  greatly  more  violent  in  pheno- 
mena and  more  rapid  in  progress.  All  at  once  a  limb  or  a  por- 
tion of  it,  for  instiince  the  leg  or  thigh,  is  attacked  with  general 
swelling,  diffused  over  the  whole  limb,  great  and  intense  pain  both 
8U|)erficial  and  deep,  while  the  surface  is  hot  and  tense,  of  a  dull 
red  colour,  or  sometimes  very  faintly  red;  and  the  patient,  be- 
aides  a  feeling  of  great  weight  in  the  limb,  is  entirely  deprived  of 
all  powers  of  moving  it  The  constitutional  disorder  is  gi*eat 
Generally  there  are  rigors  succeede<l  by  heats;  the  pulse  is  quick, 
full,  and  strong ;  pain  is  felt  in  the  head ;  the  tongue  is  furred  and 
dry;  the  patient  distressed  with  thirst,  restlessness,  and  anxiety, 
and  is  in  certain  cases  delirious;  the  complexion  is  brownish- red 
as  in  phlebitis;  the  eyes  are  glaring  ;  and  the  expression  is  a  mix- 
ture of  wildness  and  great  suffering*  This  general  disorder  is  in 
certain  cases  so  intense,  and  causes  so  great  a  shock  to  the  system, 
tliat  the  patient  expires  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days ;  and 
before  the  local  disorder  has  lasted  sufficiently  long  to  produce 
suppuration* 

If  the  patient,  however,  survive  this  period,  the  swelling  invari- 
ably proceeds,  until  suppuration  takes  place  in  one  or  mure  imrls. 
In  tlie  course  of  one  or  two  days  more,  matter  points  in  one,  two, 
or  three  places  simultaneously  or  successively ;  and  when  this  is 
allowed  to  find  issue  either  by  art  or  spontiiueonsly,  it  is  ascertained 
that  inflammation  has  existed  over  the  whole  bone  and  the  soft  co- 
verings, and  that  this  luis  proceeded  moist  extensively  to  supjjura 
tion.  The  skin  and  adipose  membrane  are  by  this  det^iched  from 
^Q^fa&cm;  ih^fasclm  are  detached  from  the  muscles;  tlie  nmsclcs 
from  each  other ;  and  the  whole  soft  parta  are  more  or  less  detach- 
cxl  from  the  periosteum*  which,  again,  is  eitlier  shreddy  and  killed, 
or  is  detached  in  parts  from  the  subjacent  bone,  which  is  in  these 
points  rough,  white,  and  evidently  either  deprived  of  vitality  or 
very  much  injured  in  texture.     When  the  l*one  is  cut  open  longi- 
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tiidttially,  thn  medullary  membrane  is  swelled  and  very  vascuTa 
loaded  witli  blood  and  yeruru,  and  presenting  in  various  points  drops 
of  purulent  matter. 

The  veins  of  the  limb  are  ioflaoied ;  and  their  coats  arc  tliicken* 
ed  and  sometimes  obliterated.  The  arteries  are  denuded,  brittle, 
and  present  traces  of  liaving  partaken  in  the  general  inflauimatory 
orgasm. 

This  form  of  nekrosis  appears  very  similar  to  an  attack  of  difiiise 
inflammation  of  the  adipose  and  filamentous  tissue  j  and  I  have 
occasionally  entertained  doubts  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  regarded 
as  such  primarily,  or  as  general  infiauutiatiuu  of  the  soft  parts  af- 
fecting eventually  and  necessarily  the  bone.  It  also  presents  some 
resemblance  to  inflannnation  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  especially  of 
the  veins.  The  point  is  practically  of  little  moment.  TJie  bone  is 
killed ;  whether  primarily  or  secondarily  appears  of  little  conse- 
quence, unless  we  could  thereby  discover  some  means  by  wliich 
an  action  so  destructive  might  be  stayed  in  its  progress. 

An  important  question  presents  itself :  to  determine  wliat  is  the 
anatomico-pathological  cause  of  nekro^is ;  which  is  the  texture  con- 
cernetl  in  its  production ;  whether  it  be  always  one  and  the  same 
texture,  or  whether,  in  different  cases  and  different  forms  of  the 
disease,  different  textures  are  concerned.  This  question  it  seems 
difficult  to  determine.  All  that  is  already  known  tends  to  show 
that  nekrosis  may  be  the  effect  of  previous  disease  of  the  perioste- 
um, previous  disease  in  the  raednllary  membrane  or  in  both,  or  of 
the  whole  of  the  soft  parts  investing  the  bone.  The  rest  may  be 
understood  from  what  follows, 

NckroRia  interna, — That  the  medullary  web  of  the  cylindrical 
bones  is  liable  to  ijiflammation  is  a  well  established  point.  The  ten- 
dency of  this  is  not  so  well  understood.  It  may  proceed  either  to 
suppuration,  forming  a  collection  of  matter  within  the  cavity  of  the 
bone;  or  by  producing  effusion  within  the  interstices  of  the  medullary 
web  it  may,  by  causing  induration  and  swelling,  induce  expansion 
of  tlie  walls  of  the  diaphysis  ;  or  by  destroying  the  medullary  mem- 
brane, it  may  kill  the  bone  from  within  outwards. 

That  intlammation  of  the  mcilullary  web  causes  swelling  and  ef- 
fusion into  its  interstices  may  be  regaj'ded  as  established  by  the 
phenomena  of  fractures,  simple  and  compound,  and  especially  by 
those  ex|)eriments  in  which  this  texture  is  expressly  injured.  When 
it  proceeds  without  being  resolved,  it  may  CiiUBC  a  uniform  expati- 
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sion  of  the  bone,  which  very  often  precedes  the  extinction  of  its  vi- 
tality. 

Thus  in  most  of  the  instances  of  the  incipient  stage  of  nekrosis, 
a  local  enlargement,  or  rather  dilatiition  of  the  bone,  takes  place, 
while  the  bone,  though  lU  texture  is  softened,  is  still  alive.  This 
is  the  process  which  Scarpa  distinguishes  under  the  name  of  expan- 
sion,  and  io  whicli  he  imagineis  the  reticular  structure  to  be  relax- 
ed or  unfolded.  The  fact  is  well  established,  but  the  eKplanation 
is  gratuitous.  It  is  doubtless  the  early  stage  of  the  proce^  which 
terminates  in  nekrosis. 

Suppuration  iu  the  cavity  of  the  long  bones,  which  was  seen  by 
Chesclden,  (p.  40),  Gooch,  (Vol.  11-  p,  357,)  Hey,  (p.  26  and  32,) 
and  others,  is  generally  a  |)rocess  so  severe  as  to  cause  death  by 
constitutional  irritation.  If  it  fails  to  effect  this,  it  (irst  distends 
and  softens  the  bone,  and  then  kills  it  li*om  within  outwards,  in- 
ducing nekrosis.  This  may  affect  either  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
diaphysis,  which  is  then  separated  from  the  periosteum  and  epiphy- 
sis, which  is  rarely  killed.  In  process  of  time  the  dead  portion  or 
portions  {ramenta^)  become  enclosed  more  or  less  completely  by  a 
thick  shapeless  cylinder  of  new  bone,  with  or  without  openings  in 
itB  sides,  and  which  is  placed  between  the  epiphyses  and  covered 
by  the  periosteum,  which  is  much  thickened.  If  deat!i  take  place 
at  this  period,  the  bone  thus  formed  is  found  to  contiiui  the  origi* 
nal  shaft,  loose  and  dead.  If  life  be  still  prolonged,  the  old  bone 
generally  piecemeal  is  gradually  brought  to  the  surface  through 
the  openings  in  the  new  osseous  case  and  expelled.  The  fragments 
thus  discharged,  which  are  of  a  dirty,  yellow,  drab,  or  black  colour, 
and  somewhat  corroded  or  worm-ealeo  at  the  ends  and  margins, 
are  named  sequestra  by  Troja,*  David,f  and  other  French  surgeons ; 
and  ramenta  by  Weidmann.  The  channels  or  opijnings  through 
which  they  are  expelled,  which  are  temporary  deKcieudes  in  the 
new  lionc,  are  termed  cii)ac<E,% 

The  above  is  a  brief  description  of  the  procx?ss  of  nekrosis  with 
regeneration,  as  it  occurs  iu  the  cylindrical  hones.  Its  effects  were 
known  long  Imfore  its  mechanism  was  understood.  The  fact  of 
portions  of  the  cylindrical  bones  of  the  extremities  being  removed 
or  expelled  without  impairing  the  motion  of  the  limb,  and  of  one 

•  De  Ncivomm  ossium  rcgenerationc  cxp.     Piiris,  1775. 

t  <  ibsDmitioriB  hmt  une  Matadie  connuo  sou»  )e  nom  de  Necroic.     Pi4ri«»  1782. 
^  J,  Pctr.  Wci<lniaiu>,  M.  P.,  &c.     T>e  Necrosi  Oasium.     Fmncofyrti  nd  Mamum* 
1793.     Folio. 
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l»one  being  fo  unci  widilii  another  was  re  marked  Duveriiey,  lluysch, 
a  MeekVeii,t  Clicselden  and  others  of  the  older  anatomists  and  sur- 
geons ;  and  even  Portal  speaks  of  the  cireumstance  of  one  bono 
rattUng  within  another  as  a  curious  and  unexplained  phenoineoon4 
Next  to  the  ca^  given  by  Cheseldeo,  Laing§  in  1737,  and  John*  , 
8ton||  in  1742 J  described  cases  of  removal  of  the  tihia  and  regene-  ^| 
ration  of  ttie  bone.  Trioenf  and  Arayand**  describe  the  same  ^1 
facts  nnder  the  name  and  as  examples  of  spina  tenfosa  ;  and  Mac- 
kenzie,tt  William  Hnnter4t  Ludwig,§§  Bromfield,||||  and  others  de- 
scribe the  disease  with  the  process  of  regeneration  under  vatious 
names,  as  detichment  of  the  eptph/ses^  caries,  loss  of  a  bone,  or  re- 
production, destruction  of  the  (Uapfujses,  according  as  any  one  jiart 
of  the  process  was  most  prominent,  without  appearing  to  be  aware 
of  its  true  nature*  Ludwig,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  the  first, 
or  among  the  first,  who  investigated  carefully  the  nature  of  the 
change.  He  published  iu  1772  two  Ciises  of  the  disease  j  one  in  the 
iibia^  with  recovery  ;  and  another  in  the  feovur,  in  which  the  pa- 
tient had  died,  and  in  which  he  described  the  appearances  found  in 
the  bone.  In  the  latter  case  a  considerable  dead  fragment  of  the 
OS  fem&ris  bad  come  away  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  patient,  six  years 
after  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  followed  by  about  30  frag- 
ments varying  in  size.     This  patient  survived  to  her  25th  year; 


•  Theftaur.  Aiiatom.  Vlll.  Fig,  2.  3,  4. 

t  Jobi  a  MeckVen  Chiriirgi  AmstLlodamcnak  Objien?Atioiie«  Medico- Cliinirgicae. 
Ain8k4(xbiini,  1602,     Cap.  LXl  X.  p.  328.     Part  of  the  hutuct-vji. 

X  Anatomic  Meditale,  Tome  1,  p^  32. 

§  The  lar^rer  apnce  of  the  Tibin  tiiken  out,  niid  uiterwarda  gupplicd  by  CalluA.  Bj 
Mr  David  Laing^  Surgeon  at  Jedburgh.  Edin.  Med.  Lasavs,  Vol  L  Art.  XXII L  p. 
211fl.     Kiiiii.  1737. 

II  A  History  of  the  Tiliia  tiiken  out  and  regenerated.  By  Afr  William  Johnatnn, 
Surgeon  in  Dumfries,  Ed.  Med.  Essays  and  <  Jba,  Vol  W  Art*  XL.  p.  4.52.    Edin.  1742, 

^  Comelii  Trioen,  MtnL  Doc  Obaervationum  Medico-Chiturgicoruai  PaacicttliUL 
LugUuni  Bfttav,  1743,  4to.  p.  105. 

•*  Some  Obuervationa  on  tlie  Spttm  Votlam,  By  the  late  Claudius  Amynnd,  E»q», 
F,  R.  S.,  &c.  injil.  Transactionft,  Vol.  X  LI  V.  Part  L  for  1746,     London,  i  748,  p,  K<>3. 

f  t  .'V  Ucmtirknble  Separation  of  part  of  the  Thigh  Bone.  Illy  Dr  itackenjeic.  read 
I4lh  July  1760.     ^icd,  iHwervutions  and  Imiuiriea^  Vol.  IL     London,  1762,  p,  29&. 

*t  An  Account  of  a  Diaeoscd  Tibia,aAa  Supplement  to  thcIuHt  article.  By  William 
Jlui.ter,  M.  a     Ibid.  p.  30:i 

S§  Tractatio  de  Diaph}  sibiis  owium  cy  lindriconim  laeaia  exfolijitione  §eparati!»  et  callo 
lubnato  restitutis.  Ludwig  Adversima  Medico  Prootica,  Vol  IIL  Part  L  Lipsiii«y 
1772,  p.  45,  Art  IL 

nil  Chirufgieal  Obflervations  iind  CnHc«,  By  William  Bi om field,  Surgetm  to  her  Ma- 
jesty nnd  to  St  Cenrge"^  lli^pitalf  VoL  IL  p.  IB, and  Plate  1,  This  represents  what  ii 
culled,  **  a  very  remiirkiibic  cariouA  bone  ftom  the  Museum  of  Dr  Frank  Nicholls,"  p. 
342.     It  IB  a  nckroacd  ot  humeri.     r<«mdnn,  1 773. 
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and  after  death  the  shaft  or  diaphj  sis  of  the  ns  frmans  was  foimd 
very  thick,  rough,  irregular,  and  with  a  large  hole  and  cavity  pass- 
ing into  the  interior  of  the  bone*  He  is  the  first  author  who  s[)eaks 
of  reproduction  of  the  bone. 

Louis  appears  to  have  first  applied  the  epithet  7iekrosis ;  but  Cho- 
part  and  David  were  the  first  who  directed  the  attention  of  surgeons 
to  tlje  process  of  regeneration  ;  and  about  the  same  time  Troja  and 
David,  and  afterwards  Blumenbach,  Koeler,  IVIardonald,  and  De- 
Sfiidt,  investigated  the  manner  in  which  this  is  effected. 

Meanwhile  Andrew  Bonn,  who  pnldished  in  178.5  an  account 
of  the  diseased  bones  contained  in  the  inuseuni  of  Hovius,  gave 
wx  examples  of  the  disease,  sometimes  without,  sometimes  with 
attempts  at  reproduction  of  bone.  In  the  cases  in  which  repro- 
duction took  place,  the  nsual  phenomena  of  great  and  extensive 
deposition  of  bone  round  the  site  of  the  old  bone,  with  much  irre- 
gularity of  figure  and  thickness,  perforations  in  the  remains  of 
them,  on  the  body  of  the  new  osseous  matter,  aotl  fragments  of 
mortified  bone,  ulceratetl,  and  showing  traces  of  having  been  subjected 
to  maceration  in  purulent  matter.  liis  general  conclusion  deserves 
attention.  **  By  these  various  Instances,"  says  Bonn,  '*  from  Plate  XV- 
to  Plate  XXIII.  it  is  proved^  that  by  a  uniform  law  of  nature,  a  bone 
diseased  and  mortified  is  separated  from  the  living  bone,  by  a  notch, 
^crenat]  or  ulcerated  depression,  and  by  the  successive  growth  of 
membranous  matter  which  is  eventually  converted  into  bone.*"* 

Two  circumstances  in  the  history  of  oekrosis  merit  attention ; 
^rsi^  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  bone ;  and^  sfcondy  the  agent  of 
its  reproduction,  I  have  abeady  stated  inflammation  of  the  me- 
dullary web  to  be  tlje  cause  of  the  former ;  and  this  I  conceive  to 
be  proved  not  only  by  the  phenomena  of  the  disease,  but  more 
directly  by  the  ex[)eriments  of  Troja,  David,  and  Macdonald,  who 
have  pertbrmcd  experiments  of  the  same  description.  From  these 
experiments  it  may  Ikj  inferred,  that  suppurative  destruction  or 
death  of  the  medullary  web  is  necessarily  followed  by  death  of  the 
surrounding  bone. 

The  same  experiments,  with  tlie  relative  situation  of  tlie  new  bone, 
unequivocally  prove  that  the  periosteum  and  its  vessels  are  the  agents 
of  reproduction.  Whether  by  accident  or  spontaTjeously  the  medul- 
lary web  is  destroyed,  if  the  periosteum  be  uninjuretl,  it  becomesi 
thick,  swollen,  and  lughly  vascular ;  bony  matter  in  tlie  fluid  form 

*  Andreic  Bonn  Descriptio  ThcsAuri  Ofleium  Morbo^orum  HovianL  Lipsige^  1784. 
TabulBJ,  1785,  1789. 
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18  then  deposittnl  with  more  or  less  regularity  from  ita  Interior  sur- 
face; and  after  tliis  bas  acquired  a  due  degree  of  tliickness,  the 
vascularity  and  swelling  of  the  periosteum  gradually  diminish,  till 
the  membrane  is  restored  to  its  tiatural  state,  WHien*  on  the  eon* 
trary,  the  jjeriosteura  is  injured  or  destroyed,  regeneration  ig  im* 
perfect  or  altogether  deficient  (Weidmann,)  In  some  instancai 
also,  in  which  necrosis  affects  one  portion  only  of  tlie  internal  sur- 
face of  a  cylindrical  bone,  reproduction  appears  not  to  lie  effected. 
The  outer  part  of  the  bone  then  becoroea  soft,  and  at  length 
carious,  and  forms  apertures  (foramina  ijnmdia^  Troja),  {cloactB, 
Weithnonn,)  similar  to  those  in  ne^v  osseous  cases,  through  which  a 
nequesirum  is  discharged.     (Weidmann,  p,  3L) 

In  short,  the  doetriiie  of  those  wlio  have  maintained  that  the 
periosteum  is  the  chief  agent  of  reproduction,  is  that  the  old  bone, 
or  that  which  was  first  diseased  and  then  mortitied>  has  no  concern 
in  the  formation  of  the  new  bone.  It  may  be  the  periosteal  vessels, 
or  various  vessels  of  tl»e  soft  parts  in  general,  they  argue;  but  it 
cainiot  be  the  vessels  of  the  bone,  properly  so  chilled. 

This  doetrincj  though  supported  by  the  observations  and  experi- 
ments of  a  numlKT  of  able  observers,  has  nevertheless  been  strongly 
controverted,  first  by  Ludwig  and  Palletta,  and  afterwards  by 
Scarpa  and  lliclierand. 

Ludwig  appears  to  liave  early  maintained  that  the  new  soft  maa8» 
by  whicli  the  loss  of  bone  was  to  be  supplied,  gi*ew  or  sprouted 
from  the  sound  bone  ;*  and  I^alletta,  from  the  facts  of  a  case  which 
he  obscrveil  with  great  care  in  the  year  1790,  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  growtli  of  the  new  bone  proceeils  not  from  the  pe- 
riostuuui,  which  was  in  this  case  destroyed,  but  from  the  substance 
of  the  bune  it^lf.  In  the  case  now  adverted  to,  nekrosis  of  the 
left  tibia  was  induced  in  the  Ibllowing  manner.  A  man  of  50  was  ad- 
mitttid  into  the  hospital,  on  the  24tb  December  1789,  for  an  ulcer 
of  tlie  leg,  which  progressively  denuded  the  whole  tibia,  ^y  that  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  bone  only  was  left  covered  by  soft  parts. 
A  triliedral  portion  of  the  front  of  the  tibia^  five  Paris  inches 
long,  became  dead,  and  was  ejected.  After  tliis,  new  flesh  sprung 
from  the  surface  thus  expuseil,  and  foruu^d,  according  to  the  ac- 
count, a  firm  bony  support,  such,  that  after  the  lapse  of  eight 
months  and  a  few  tUiys,  the  man  could  support  his  person  on  the 
lirak  lie  was  gradually  recovering  strength  until  September  1796, 
when  he  was  destroyed  by  an  attack  of  rose. 

'  Advemaria  MedicfvPractica^  Vol  HI,  P4n  I.  p*  62.     Lipcvw  1772. 
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The  recently  repaired  bone  was  of  a  very  blood-red  colour, 
spongy,  crowded  everywhere  by  certain  smooth  nodes,  and  slightly 
bent  to  the  outer  or  fibular  side*  It  was  a  white,  almost  cartila- 
ginous substance,  yet  sufficiently  strong,  which  Palletta  thinks 
must  have  become  tinner  in  tirae^  The  periosteum  was  not  thicker 
than  natural.  It  could  be  drawn  from  the  recent  bone,  and  ap- 
peared merely  laid  over  it.  The  bony  matter  proceeded  from  both 
extremities  of  the  tibia  to  mutual  contiict.  Yet  the  meeting  portions 
did  not  coalesce,  but  were  united  as  it  were  by  intermediate  cartilage** 
Scarpa,  who  adopts  this  doctrine,  maintains,  that  what  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  new  hone,  is  the  old  cortex  or  compact  tissue 
expanded  and  relaxed ;  that  thisj  by  a  great  effort  of  nature,  is  every- 
where eularged  and  becomes  spongy  ;  that  growling  inwardly  it  re- 
pairs the  loss  of  the  marrow,  and  swelling  outwardly  increases  the 
walls  of  the  bony  tube ;  that  hence  the  old  bone  is  enclosed,  as  it 
were,  in  a  sheath,  which,  though  at  first  spongy,  soft,  and  flexible, 
becomes  hard  by  the  gi'adual  reception  of  earthy  particles,  and  at 
length  becomes  entirely  like  the  old  bone^ 

Scarpa,  in  short,  first  assumes  or   maintains  in  the  living  tex- 
tures a  vital  property  which  he  calls  the  expamling  facnUy.     He 
then  maintains  on  the  strength  of  cases  of  nekrosis  and  various 
experiments,  that  no  reproduction  of  bone  takes  phice  except  from 
callus  produced  from  ossific  fluid,  not  secreted  from  the  perios- 
teum or  the  cellular  tissue  in  the  medullary  membrane,  but  elabo- 
rated by  the  intimate  structure  of  the  bone,  and  which  is  effused 
sometimes  t»etweeu  the  ends  of  the  broken  or  excised  bone,  some- 
times exudes  from  the  external  surface  of  bonesj  and  being  har- 
,  dened  in  both  siluations,  assumes  tlie  hony  organic  cbaracler^f 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  hypothesis  of  Troja  and    Weid- 
mann   labours  under  certain  difficulties;  and  in   exposing  these 
I  difiiculties  and  the  objectioos  to  which  they  give  rise,  Scarpa  has 
I  been  more  successful  than   in   establishing  his  own  hypothesis, 
which  is  exposed  also    to    Llilficulties  [jerhaps  still   more   iosur- 

•  Kxert'itationea  Pathologicaf,  Auctore  Joanne  Baptieta  Pallettii.    Mediokni,  1820. 
I   4lo,  p.  28. 

t  De  Anatom©  et  P^tbolo^a  Oa&ium,  Auctore  Antonio  Scar[Mi.  TuiiD,  1827,  p» 
82  87^96. 

FVerum  iJcirco,,  et  titiicum  orgapon  elalwrntJoniii,  et  eit^cretionig  guc4:i  (Maifici  c»t 
(M  ipAUin  ;  neijue  aliunde  quani  ex  urii  versa  ossea  coropoge,  «ve  Iwca  ea  ait  et  retirulcUa, 
•ire  dma  et  eompactOj  liquor  ille  glutinmuA  phu^ticui^  fila  tmheni»,  extillat,  qui  cum  in 
ceotro  fiseturCf  tum  in  margin ibi^ta,  turn  in  cxtima  frmcti  ofisiMsu}>i^rflcrie  eftiisu^,  cogctur 
in  exigUAi  nihraA  canmeulaM*  dein  in  majora  cami  firniliii  tuberculii,  dcmuim  incarti- 
Uginem«pi}3itremo  lu  on  coniinulatur  bi  colli  nomine  renit,  p.  J  04,  105* 
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mountable  than  t!iose  bL'longing  to  the  hypothesis  of  Weidmann, 
It  is  impossible  here  to  consider  all  the  facts  adduced  and  tlie  whole 
train  of  the  reasoning  employed  by  the  professor  of  Pavia,  It  is 
sufficient  to  observe,  tiiat,  independent  of  the  violent  and  gratmtona 
nature  of  the  assumption  of  the  expanding  faculty,  which  he  bb^ 
cribes  to  bone,  there  is  some  inconsistency  in  saying,  that  the  old 
cortex  is  expanded,  and  becoming  spong}",  and  advancing  inwards, 
forms  medullary  membrane,  and  swelling  outwardly  increases  the 
walls  of  the  bony  tube ;  and  that  thus  the  okl  bone  is  incloeed 
within  a  sheath.  In  tbis  representation  the  old  bone  is  made  at 
once  to  inclose  and  to  be  inclosed. 

Another  objection  is  still  found  in  the  following  fact  In  all  the 
instances  in  wliicb  considerable  or  large  sefjuesira  have  come  away, 
how  does  it  happen  that  these  sequestra  resemble  so  closely  the 
shafts  or  portions  of  the  shafts  of  old  bones  as  they  do  ?  Except- 
ing in  the  circumstance  of  their  broken,  irregular^  ulcerated  ex- 
tremities, and  the  carious  and  worm-eaten  appearance  of  the  surface, 
they  present  al!  the  characters  of  an  old  or  dead  portion  of  a  cy- 
lindrical bone*  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  from  the  moment  the  bone 
becomes  dead  from  whatever  cause,  whether  external  injury  or  in- 
flammation of  its  medullary  raeuihrane,  instead  of  being  capable 
either  of  undergoing  this  expanding  procea^  or  in  any  way  contri- 
buting to  the  formation  of  new  bony  substance,  it  is  a  lifeless, 
inert  mass,  and  acts  as  a  mechanical  irritant,  exciting  aud  main- 
taining, for  the  purpose  of  its  own  expidsiou,  an  excessive  suppu- 
rative inflamniation,  which  instead  of  prom o ting  and  facilitating  the 
formation  of  new  bone,  is  the  main  cause  above  all  others,  which 
retards,  impedes,  and  renders  impossible  the  necessary  secretion 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  a  well-establislied  fact,  that  as  long  as  the 
old  bone  or  any  of  its  fragments  are  in  the  affected  limb,  the  depo- 
sition of  new  boTie  is  so  much  retarded  and  often  rendered  im- 
practicable. Conversely,  it  is  only  wlien  these  sources  of  irritation 
and  wasting  suppuration  are  withdrawn,  that  new  bone  begins  and 
proceeds  to  be  regularly  and  steadily  deposited*  The  irritative 
actions  are  excessive,  and  prevent  the  effusion  of  lymph  and  liquid 
callus  and  tlieir  consolidation. 

A  tliird  argument,  which  may  he  advanced  against  the  doctrine 
of  Scari>a,  is  the  following.  In  all  the  cases  of  nekrods  with 
reproduction,  the  newly  formed  bony  mass  appears  to  be  so  cer- 
tiiinly  tbe  result  of  the  operations  of  tissues  exterior  to  the  bone, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  understand,  how  the  old  bone  can  Imvc  any 
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sshar«  In  the  proi!i3a5  erf  nev  dt-poatkiii*  The  reprwiiicc^i  iKyuc  h 
tklmtivs  a  laqee,  dack,  atia{ielt^ss  nuiss^  sometimas  iinperfect,  tliat 
»  «idi  hrcBKhesorgips  m  its  bout  waLk,  irregular  on  the  surfftt' 
gad  Bi  ewery  li^U  iiilhctitiatted  eaae  three  oc  four  tiiogs  tlie  dknietgr 
of  the  iU  boBfv  It  ii  in  ooolftel  with,  if  not  doselv  inrestad  h; 
joflamed  and  tUckened  pcrSoeleiiiii,  nil  the  TCfleda  of  vbich  and 
the  mnu— fcn  liaNieB  are  engaged  io  ooovcying  blood  and 
Ijrviih  to  Iha  wemm  of  eAi^on  and  deposition.  Lastly,  it  b  in  soqia 
parts  soft,,  looaCf  and  8pong> ,  in  others  firm  and  solid*  tba  fbrnrar 
be^  the  oKBt  recently  formed,  the  lalt^^r  tiie  last  deponted  portionai 
Scarpa  appears  to  hare  adopted  the  idea  of  tlie  formation  of  bone 
in  ndmoas  from  the  phenomena  of  fractures^  in  whieJi  ct^rtainly 
the  fesaela  of  the  bonj  fragments  are  instrumeDt^I  in  ihe  secrvtion 
and  modnlatinn  of  liquid  caUm*.  It  may  be  admitted,  that  in  a  cer- 
tain  claflB  of  cases  of  what  may  he  called  fragmentary  or  limited 
ndo^isis,  taking  place  chiefly  in  oomponnd  fractures  and  gunslmt 
wounds,  ihe  living  fragments  of  bone  may  present  materiala  for 
the  formation  of  new  bony  matter.  But  ibis  is  a  very  cTifFcrciit 
process  from  that  which  takes  place  in  nekrosis  of  an  entire  bony 
shrift,  in  which  the  l>one  is  alrendy  dead^  in  the  midst  of  living  \n\rUn 
and  consequently  cannot  be  supjwsed  to  be  the  agent  of  living  actions, 
NotwithstandiDg  th^e  objections,  the  hypothesis  of  Scar]ia  ha:» 
been  espoused  more  or  less  strongly  by  various  autluirn,  anatomical 
and  surgical,  who  have  also  apparently  confined  their  news  to  the 
phenomena  of  bones  comminuted  by  gunshot  wounds  or  corn- 
pound  fractureSt  for  instance,  Leveille,  Richerand,  Jourdan,  and 
a  few  others.  Richerand  in  particular/ regards  the  theory  of  Troja 
and  David  as  erroneous  in  this  respect,  that  it  represents  as  a  uni- 
form law,  a  phenomenon  which  takes  place  in  a  small  number 
of  cases  only.  By  others  again,  a^  Boyer,  Ribcs,  and  Beclard,  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  reconcile  the  two  hy)K}these&  The 
attempt  seems  hopeless  and  impracticable,  unless  in  tlie  circum- 
stances already  specified,  in  which  portions  of  living  hone  are  really 
lefl  to  perform  the  duty  assigned.  In  cases  of  extensive  nekrosis 
of  a  cylindrical  bone,  it  seems  a  contradtction  in  terms  to  say  that 
the  dead  bone  can  reproduce  a  living  one. 

In  1836,  Mr  Gulliver  examined  various  points  connected  with 

thb  subject*     He  doubt4s  the  possibility  of  absorption  of  the  sequti- 

iruTHf  and  for  this  he  1ms  probably  goo<l  reason,     lie  undertakes 

to  prtwe  that  tissues,  at  leaist  boues,  lieing  dead,  possess  the  power 

■   amidst  living  tissues  of  attaching,  as  it  were,  from  the  blood  particles 
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siinilar  to  tbemselves;  aad  in  thb  be  appears  to  confirm  c^^ain  of 
the  views  of  Scarpa.* 

Lastlji  several  obeervations  by  Dr  Watson  Wemyss  favour  the 
inference,  that  the  living  parts  of  the  old  bone  do  not  contribute  to 
the  formation  of  the  new  one ;  and  that  in  nekrom^  the  periosteum 
is  the  agent  of  ossific  reproductiomf 

Regeneration  is  most  frequent  in  the  cffa/^Ay^e^  of  the  cylindrical 
bones.  Many  cases  of  reproduction  of  the  humenu^  the  femur^ 
and  especially  the  tibia^  are  on  record.  Of  the  ulna  three  only  are 
mentioned,  and  of  the  radius  only  one,  of  the  clavicle  one,  and  of 
the  scapula  one.  Of  the  lower  jaw,  regeneration,  either  partial  or 
total,  has  been  recorded  by  various  observers- 

The  flat  bones  of  the  skull  are  very  rarely  regenerated ;  and  per- 
haps it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  an  authentic  and  unequivocal 
example,  unless  that  given  by  Weidrnann  (pi,  xii.)  be  admitted. 
Mr  RusselU  however,  states  that  he  has  seen  instances  of  apertures 
of  the  cranial  bones  being  supplied  by  solid  matter  which^  to  his 
'observation J  possessed  all  the  qualities  of  solid  bone.  This  never- 
theless resembles  more  the  reproduction  after  fracture  than  that 
after  nekrosis. 

The  short  or  cuboid  bones  appear  never  to  be  reproduced. 
3.  Spina  Veniosa^ — Toflammation  of  the  medullary  web  of  the 
ejiiphyses  and  the  cuboid  or  short  bones  produces  very  different 
effects ;  and  seems  occasionally  and  in  certain  circumstances  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  disease  so  vaguely  spoken  of  under  the  name  of 
tSpina  Vrnfosa, 

Tlie  historj'  of  this  disease  Ls  curious,  and  deserves  attention  from 
the  erroneous  notions  that  have  at  different  periods  prevailed  ou  Its 
correct  pathology. 

The  name  Spina  Ventam^ov  flatulent,  or  wind  thorn  (DerWind- 
dorn),  was  employed  by  the  Arabian  surgeons  of  the  tenth  century  to 
designate  certain  painful  affections  of  the  bones,  which  were  probably 
not  always  of  the  same  kind,  and  which,  there  is  strong  reason  to 
believe,  did  not  di^pend  on  the  sjime  pathological  cause.  By  Rhazes, 
who  is  believed  first  to  have  described  the  disease,  it  is  represented 
to  consist  in  swelling,  erosion,  ami  corruption  of  the  bone,  from  the 
presence  of  hot  humours  corroding  and  perforating  its  substance.^ 
Similar  is  the  view  given  by  Avicenna,  who  represents  the  cause  of 

•  On  NecTosiflL    Me<1icfvririrurgiciil  Transictkms,  Vol  XXL  p,  1,    Londnn,  183«* 
t  Eilinburgh  Metliciil  ami  J?urgicul  Jtumml,  Vol.  LXUL  p.  30'i.    Etlitibtirgh.  184.^. 
J  JoAJinb  Freiml,  M,  l».,  Opem  Omnia  Medica-     Lnndini,  173*i.     Folio,     JliBtoriii 
ModiciniF*     Purs  Secundft,  p.  487* 
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^ma  vtntusa  to  be  sharp  buTnours  penetratiug  to  the  bone  and  cor* 
roding  it;  and  the  approach  of  the  diseaj^  to  be  iodicated  by  pain 
f  iu  the  joiuts^  yet  the  matter  of  the  disease  to  be  seated  in  the  bone. 
Thcde  ideas,  which  are  derived  entirely  from  external  syraptomSj 
were  adopted  by  the  surgeons  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  with* 
I  out  question  whether  they  were  accordant  with  fact  or  not.  Such 
were  the  doctrines  of  Joannes  de  Vigo  in  1513,  and  of  Pandolplii* 
I1U3  a  century  later. 

Peter  de  Argelkta,  indeed,  near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen» 
tury,  gave  a  more  definite  notion  of  the  distemper  by  saying,  that 
it  consisted  in  matter  collected  T^itliin  the  substance  of  a  bone, 
either  frotn  weakness  of  assimilative  power  or  weakness  of  the 
member,  and  there  causing  abscess,  on  opening  which  by  incision 
the  whole  substance  of  the  bone  is  found  corrupted,* 

About  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  it  appears  to  have  been 
not  unusual  among  anatomists  and  surgeons  to  apply  the  term 
spina  ventosa  to  caries  of  the  smaller  spongy  bones.  Scultetus  tells 
us,  that  while  he  was  at  Padua,  studying  medicine  and  practising 
finrgery,  he  saw  a  young  ooblcman,  who  had  been  for  several  months 
labouring  under  Oidematous  swelling  of  the  left  hand,  which  ter- 
minated in  ulcerated  openings.  The  patient  was  then  submitted  to 
Spigelius,  at  that  titue  professor  of  anatomy ;  and  he,  finding,  on 
introducing  a  probe,  the  bones  bare,  rough,  and  corrupted,  imme* 
diately  said  tliat  the  disease  was  spina  ventosa.  As  Spigelius  died 
in  1625,  in  his  47tii  year,  this  miist  have  been  about  1620. 

Pandolphinus,  who  was  a  surgeon  at  Fermi,  published  in  1614  a 
IreatiBe  on  the  disease,  which  was  by  Mercklin,  about  60  years  after, 
thought  worthy  of  a  learned  and  elaborate  commentary,t     The 

^^commentary  is  now  more  valuable  than  the  text^ 

^P  Marcus  Aurelius  Severinus  adopted  (I62y)  partly  the  notions  of 
de  Argellata,  partly  tliose  of  Pandolphinus,  and  modified  the  doc* 
trine  by  views  of  bis  own.  Wliile  he  teaches  that  spina  ventosa 
consists  in  abscess  within  the  substance  of  the  bone,  he  adds  that  it 
tiikes  place  chiefly  if  not  solely  in  children,  and  is  mostly  fouiid  in 

^^  the  jointB  and  ends  of  bones,  and  in  bones  of  spongy  cancellated 

^1  *  Petri  de  Argellntii  Chinirgia.  Venetiiat  U80.  Lib.  V.  Tmct  x%i\.  Citp.  2. 
^H  "f  "  VcTitcwJbu  Hpinie  eal  oma comiptio  cum  partia  tumore  ac  inteniperiL%  ab  humore 
^■eoiTUinpente  proccden*."  Joiephi  Pandolphini  u  Mont«  MiLrtiano  Medici  ac  Philf>- 
^HK>phi  TractatUA  dc  Vpntofiitatur  Spina?  #aevi*4imo  Mcirbo,  HevbuaHCfjrrectua  el  anno* 
^flfttioiiibug  novieque  ium  proprii  Uuzi  ulicniti  ulitiervatioutbuji,  iltiutrBtus  a  D.  Oeorgio 
'        Abnhmiio  Mercklino  jun.  Med.  Norfhergn?.     N«mbcrgic,  1674,  J2mo.     Cap.  UL 
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textiire-  To  me  lie  appears  to  have  considered  curious  and  stnimons 
disease  of  tlie  small  joint&i,  espcciaUy  in  the  wrist  and  fingers  and  in 
the  tarsal  anil  raetatarsiil  bones,  as  spina  ventom  ;  and  the  latter  he 
mmntdDs  to  he  ao  en'oneous  and  improper  name.*  He  regards  it 
as  produced  in  the  manner  of  the  cold  or  congestive  inflammation. 
The  great  evil  of  all  essays  and  writings  in  those  days  was  con- 
founding the  remote,  efficient,  and  proximate  or  pathological  causes 
together,  and  rendering  all  their  doctrines  more  or  less  obscure  by 
mingling  ideas  on  the  generation  or  tbrmation  of  a  (hse^ise  with  its. 
actual  nature.  This  is  the  cai»e  not  only  with  Pandolpliious  and 
ScvLTinus,  but  with  Peter  de  Marchettis,  who  has  leilt  a  short  essay 
on  the  subject.  ( 1G65.)  Amidst  these  notions,  however,  it  is  eaay  to 
see  that  he  regards  the  pathological  characters  of  the  disease  as 
cousisting  in  denudation,  roughness^  and  caries  of  the  bones  of  the 
wrist  or  mcUicarpns,  the  tarsus  or  metatarsus,  and  sometimes  of 
the  ends  of  the  radius  or  ulna,  the  tibia  or  Bbula.  (1665).  He  also 
maintiiins  that  tlie  bone  is  first  aflccted,  and  then  the  periosteum.f 

If  any  doubt  could  be  entertained  as  to  the  locality  of  the  dis* 
ease  assigned  by  de  Marchettis,  it  would  be  dissipated  by  this  cir- 
cumstaijce,  that  lie  telU  his  reader,  that  after  the  first  indications  of 
the  disease  is  pungent^  acute,  lancinating  pain,  without  swelling,  the 
matter  of  the  disease  then  raises  the  affected  joint  into  a  swelling, 
at  first  soft,  loose,  and  indolent,  of  the  same  colour  with  the  skin ; 
and  afterwards  becoming  bard ;  and  wlien  the  prolie  is  introduced^ 
the  bone  is  felt  corrupted  or  carious.  It  is  clear  that  he,  like  Spi- 
gelius  and  Severinus,  describes  here  the  inflammation  of  the  arti- 
ticular  enils  of  bones  taking  place  in  strumous  persons,  Tliis 
affection,  he  further  st^ites,  he  observed  mostly  in  persons  of  botli 
sexes  about  the  2.5lh  year. 

A  doctrine  similar,  though  in  a  more  decided  shape,  was  about 
the  same  time  taught  by  Paul  Amniann,  professor  at  Leipsic,  Ac- 
cording to  him,  sphta  ventom  is  a  corruption,  abscess,  or  sphacelism 
in  a  bone,  not  only  round  joints,  but  also  about  otfier  parts,  affect- 
ing the  substimee  of  bones  earlier  than  the  periostenm,  equally  com- 
mon in  adults  as  in  children, ^ — arising  from  infianmmtion,  some- 
times with  great  pain,  sometimes  with  dull  pain,  with  change  of  co- 
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•  D©  EeQcmdJtai  Absceffiuam  Natura.  Lib.  V,  D«  PiicdarLhrocace,  c.  111.  !V.  V. 
VI,  XT,,  p.  103. 

t  Petri  ac  Mwchettia  PataTJni  et  Obeerrai.  MeOico-Chiruig*  Syllogc.  Am«telodiuni» 
1 665,  p.  19S,  196,197. 
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lour  in  the  bone,  soraetimes  with  hardness,  sometimes  with  soften- 
ing of  the  Iwne,  and  always  with  a  thin  sanioua  discbarge.* 

Next  in  this  series  may  be  placed  the  docuines  of  Mercklln,  as 
given  in  his  commentary  on  the  treatise  of  Pandolphinua.  This 
author  collects  the  opinions  and  observations  of  all  his  predecessors 
and  contemporaries ;  and,  though  it  l}e  not  easy  to  discover  his  own 
views,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  he  leans  most  to 
those  of  Amman  n.  He  regards  the  disease  as  arising  from  inflam- 
raatton  in  the  substance  of  hones,  which  he  thinks  may  cause  either 
ahscesg  with  caries  or  sphacelus ;  and  that  this  inflammation  may 
affect  any  portion  of  bones  or  any  order  of  bones;  and  may  arise  cither 
from  scuny,  the  venereal  poison,  or  the  presence  of  morbid  fluids.! 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  true  pathology  of  this  malady  was 
probably  made  by  Freind,  who  placed  the  primary  action  in  the 
marrow,  which  becoming  diseased  and  enlarged,  separates  the  outer 
iameiiwy  and  distends  the  periosteum  with  pain  and  swelling.}  We 
still  require,  nevertheless,  the  collateral  illustration  of  actual  cafies 
and  dissections^ 

Cheseldeo  observed,  in  1713,  that  matter  was  liable  to  be  formed 
within  the  large  medullary  cavities  of  the  cylindrical  hones ;  and 
that  this  increasing  and  wanting  vent,  partly  by  corroding  and 
rendering  the  bone  carious  and  partly  by  pressure,  tears  asunder 
the  strongest  bone  in  the  human  body  ;  and  of  this  he  mentions  an 
example,  in  which  all  the  internal  hard  part  of  the  bone  containing 
the  medulla  was  separated  from  the  rest,  and  being  drawn  out 
through  the  place  where  the  external  caries  made  a  vent,  the  j>a- 
tient  received  a  perfect  cure.§  This  was  manifestly  a  case  of  ne- 
krosis.  In  his  Ostkographia,  published  in  1733,  containing  seve- 
ral views  of  diseased  Ixtnes,  especially  from  the  effects  of  mercury, 
he  gives,  in  his  49th  plate,  the  view  of  a  sequvjitrttm  of  the  os  humeri 
which  had  been  removed  from  the  arm  of  a  girl  of  13;  and  in  his 
55th  plate,  another  figure  of  an  os  humeru  both  reproduced,  and 
with  the  sequestrum  or  fragment  of  the  old  bone*§  These  he  men- 
tions without  seeming  to  consider  them  as  making  examples  of 
jfpina  vtmtasa. 

•  Pauli  Ammfinn  Disa.  de  Spina  Ventofla.     Lipiuie,  \H74.    4to.     Cap,  ij. 

+  Josephi  Pandolphint  TractatiiB,  itc*  Cap*  v.  3,  p.  l9Bj  cf  pa*»im,  Noribergie, 
J67i. 

X  JoonTUf  Freitid,  M.  D^  Opera  Omnln  Modtcn.  HUtorui  Medicinje,  Pan  Secunda^ 
p.  487.      Folio.     London,  1733. 

§  Oateographta.  Dy  Willi r»m  Clte»elden-  London^  1733.  Folio.  And  AnAtoniy 
of  lh49  Hiunan  Body,  l^h  eiliUon.     Loadofi^  1784.     P.  40. 
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In  1742  and  1743,  Curnelius  Trioen,  a  physician-surgeon  «f 

Leyden,  published  a  series  of  naedico-cbinirgical  cases,  eontaining 
also  observations  on  spina  cetttosa.  This  he  distinguishes^  into 
three  forms ;  spina  ventosa,  spina  vejienosa^  and  spina  mitior.  After 
stating  as  a  general  definition  that  spijia  veniosa  consists  in  expan- 
sion or  distension  of  tlie  bony  substance,  and  a  sort  of  separation  of 
the  smooth  or  compact:  tissue  of  the  bone  and  its  tufmli  from  the 
Bubstance,  that  is  the  cancellated  tissue  of  the  bone,  by  which  the 
bone  and  the  in  cum  ben  I  soft  parts  are  enlarged  much  beyond  their 
wonted  diameter;  he  adds,  tliat  the  first  is  that  in  which  the  texture 
of  the  bone  is  not  penetrated  with  purulent  matter  or  other  fluids, 
and  that  the  threatened  rupture  of  the  bone  is  anticipated  by  death, 
while  the  bony  substance  may  he  inflated  like  a  large  globe.  Of 
this  he  gives  one  instance  in  which  the  lower  extremity  of  the  femur 
is  certainly  expanded  in  this  fashion  into  a  large  irregularly  globu- 
lar tumour  (p.  106,  108,)  yet  without  the  presence  of  ichor,  puru- 
lent matter,  or  ofltnsive  smell j  and  in  which  the  patient  w^is  de- 
stroyed by  repeated  hemorrliage.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the 
figure  given  of  this  case  resembles  much  tliat  kind  of  disease  to 
which  several  surgeons  in  recent  times  have  applied  the  name  of 
Spifui  ventosa. 

The  second  form  of  the  disease  admitted  by  Trioen  corresjKjnds, 
it  appears  to  me,  with  caries  as  it  shows  itself  in  the  sliort  or  irre- 
gular bones  of  spongy  cancellated  tissue;  for  instance  the  hones  of 
the  carpus  and  metiicarpus,  and  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus^  and  the 
vertebrae.  These  he  allows  to  be  attended  with  swelling,  small, 
livid,  deep  ulcers,  admitting  the  probe  to  rough,  denuded,  often 
softened  bones,  and  as  occurring  mostly  in  young  |K?rsons  of  deli- 
cate constitution,  corresponding  to  the  Paedarthracuve  of  Severiniis; 

(p.  111.) 

The  third  form  of  the  disease,  which  he  tenns  sphm  mUior^  corre- 
sponds, if  we  judge  from  the  example  of  it  adduced,  with  nekrosis. 
He  describes  it  as  afl'ecting  the  middle  or  hard  substance  of  bones* 
and  after  inducing  swelling,  causing  the  separation  of  the  compact 
substance  like  plates,  with  discharge  of  matter,  yet  without  fcetor. 
Of  this  he  gives  three  examples  taking  place  in  the  tibia,  in  each 
of  which  the  fragments  of  dead  bone  were  separated  and  expelled, 
with  recovery  of  the  patient,  (P.  115,  118.)* 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Trioen  knew  and  described  under  the 

•  Comclii  Trioen  Mcdicina?  Doetoru  Obterriitionuin  Metlko  CbiiiirgicMrum  Fiisci- 
culus.     Lugduni  natavorum*  1743.     4to. 
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Wfme  name  of  mjumi  re/Uosa  three  funns  of  ilisease  of  the  bones  ; 
the  first  enlargement  and  expansion  of  the  extremities  of  the  long 
bones,  the  second  caries  or  chronic  strumous  inflammation  of  the 
short  irregular  bones,  and  the  third  uekrosis,  as  it  appears  in  the 
cylindrical  bones* 

In  1746,  there  was  read  to  the  Royal  Society  by  the  late  Claudius 
Arayand,  Sergeant-Surgeon  to  the  King, a  paper  containing  observa- 
tions on  gptna  ventmu^  and  giving  in  illustration  two  instances  of  ne~ 
kroiis,  one  in  the  os  humtri  of  a  man  of  22,  another  in  the  same  bone 
of  a  man  of  26,  Mr  Aniyand  begins  by  observing,  that  "  what  prac- 
titioners generally  understand  by  the  spina  ventana  is  a  caries  in  the 
bone  from  tlie  extravasation  of  some  sharp  juices  within  it  relaxing 
the  tone  of  the  fibres,  and  swelling  and  increasing  its  bulk  beyond 
the  natural  bounds.^  He  farther  allows  that  in  certain  cases  the 
cariosity  is  encrusted  and  covered  with  an  exostosis,  that  is,  with 
bony  matter ;  that  when  the  bone  swells,  the  nutritious  iluid  is  de- 
posited outside,  and  fonns  callus ;  that  in  certain  cases,  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease,  purulent  matter  lodged  within  the  substance  or 
cavities  of  the  bone,  causes  some  exfoliation  or  detachment  of  it ; 
and  that^  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  the  bone  is  perforated  with 
holes,  tubulous  cavities,  and  tistulous  openings;  and  that  It  is  highly 
prokible  that  a  suppurated  phlegmon  in  the  marrow  was  the  ori- 
ginal cause  of  the  sputa  ventosa  in  the  two  cases  recorded. 

From  these  facts  it  appears  that  Mr  Amyand  descrilies  as  spina 
ventosa  the  disease  now  known  Ijy  the  name  of  nehrosis ;  tliat  he 
rightly  inferred  that  this  disease,  jiehrohisy  arises  from  ioiJainmation 
of  the  metlullary  membrane  of  cylindrical  bones;  that  he  wag 
aware  that  new  bony  matter  was  formed  outside  the  old  or  original, 
but  diseased  bone ;  and  that  the  original  or  diseased  Ijone  was  ex- 
foliated and  detached.* 

In  1751,  the  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Bmies,  by  M,  Du  Ver- 
ney,  appeared.  Though  tliis  surgeon  noticed  various  cases  of  ne» 
rrosis^  yet  he  does  not  mention  spina  vrntosa,  Tlie  editor,  however, 
in  his  preface,  mentions  shortly  that  inflammation  of  the  medulla 
produces  pain,  heat,  throbbing,  swelling,  abscess,  c^u^ies  of  a  bad 
cluracter,  and  even  spina  ventosa,  if  the  cause  be  intei'jjal  ;  and 
that  the  corruption  of  the  medulla  without  external  wouuJj  or  that 
which  is  produced  by  an  internal  cause,  is  called  spina  vertiosay  in 
consequence  of  the  corrosion  and  destruction  of  the  bone  attended 

•  Some  OlnK?rvnlioTiH  on  the  Spina  Wnlo^  :  bv  iho  late  rUitirliufi  Ainyaml^  Kucj. 
f,  R»1S,  Set|:«int-Surgeon  U»  hii  Majt»<y.  PhiLTrmns.  I7IR,  Vul.  X!J  V,  ji,  I.  p.  ll>3, 
London,  1748* 
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witli  pungent  pain  and  swelling.*  There  is  good  reason  to  tliink 
that  the  author  has  in  view  some  of  the  multiplied  effects  of  second* 
ary  8yi>liilis  or  mercurial  disease. 

It  appeiifi?,  indeed,  for  a  long  time,  to  have  been  a  common  prac- 
tice to  regard  as  sphm  ventosa  many  of  these  affections  of  the  bones, 
wluch  arise  either  from  the  operation  of  the  syphilitic  poison,  or  the 
hurtful  effects  of  mercurial  medicines;  and  I  think  it  certain,  tliat 
many  of  the  painful  affections  of  bones^  dependent  on  one  or  other 
of  these  causes,  were  regarded  as  instances  of  sjAna  venlom.  Such 
appear  to  have  been  the  ideas  of  the  first  Monro,  Cheselden,  and, 
at  a  later  i>eriod,  Schlichting,  who  statc-s  that  he  observed  the  spina 
ventosa  to  be  very  like  the  venereal  diseajse,  and  to  corrupt  the  hu- 
mours and  vessels  of  tlie  body.f  Cheston,  ( 1 766,)  who  was  desirous 
chiefly  to  distinguish  the  disease  from  white  swelling,  after  refer- 
ring to  Avicenna  and  Mercklin,  concludes  with  them  that  it  begins 
originally  within  the  bone,  which  is  more  or  less  enlarged.  It  is 
evident,  however,  tliat  he  had  not  formed  any  very  clear  or  distinct 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  raalady^J 

Warner  places  it  (1756,  1784)  in  the  marrow  and  vessels  of  the 
bone,§  (p.  322);  and  Brorafield,  wc  have  seen,  (1773)  regards  il 
as  abscess  of  the  marrow,  without  appearing  to  be  aware  of  the  re* 
lation  between  this  and  nrkrosis^.  (P.  20-22 ), 

It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  Augustin,  who  published  io 
1797  a  learned  treatise  on  the  subject,  complains  of  the  confused 
ideas  and  contradictory  views  given  on  tliis  disease.  He  had  en- 
deavoured, after  studying  the  preparations  in  the  museums  at  Ber- 
lin,  Halle,  and  Goeltingen,  to  form  a  distinct  and  precise  notion  of 
the  disease ;  and  he  btis  certainly  added  to  our  knowledge.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  said  that  his  distinctions  are  so  clear  and  precise  as 
might  have  been  expected*  At  that  time  it  appirars  tliat  several 
teachers  called  every  internal  caries  by  the  name  o{  spina  t^entasa  ; 
others  confounded  it  with  every  sort  of  swelling  in  bones. 

Spina  V€ntosa  Augusrin  represents  to  consist  in  internal  inflam- 

*  Tnutc  de«  Malftdiea  des  On,  Par  M.  Du  VerDcy,  M.  D.  &t:.  Paris,  1751,  Tom. 
1.  Prefect     VII. 

f  Philosophical  Tran§aciifjn8»     Lnndon,  IT-l^.     No.  4^6. 

4:  Piithuiogicnl  (jbservatiuus  and  Inqnines  on  Surgery  from  the  Direction  of  Mor- 
bid Uodictt.  By  Richard  Urowne  Chcston,  Surgeoti  to  the  Glouceiter  lofiniiary. 
UlouwfMer,  176t)\  4 to.  p.  117- 

S  Cfifles  in  Surgi^ry,  in'ith  Introductioiw,  Opemtiona,  and  Hemnrk^  By  .Tci«ep1l 
WHmer,  R  H.  S.,  Senior  Su/gcou  to  Guy*i  ItotpitaL     Luodon,  iliHf  luid  ITW, 

]j  Chirurgical  OhacrvaiionsAiid  Cjiaesu,  Br  VViUiaui  DrotiiticLdi  Surgeon  to  Her  Mik- 
Jerty,  Ac.     London.  177li.     Vol.  IL  pp.  "20  and  22, 
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tnafeion  of  a  bone  with  swelling,  universiil  in  a  small  bone,  partial 
in  a  large  one,  causing  the  greatest  ]>ain,  terminating  successively 
III  swelling  of  the  soft  parts,  not  nnfrefiuently  in  tiatulous  ulcers, 
and  caries,  by  all  which  the  affected  bone  is  converted  into  a  large, 
irregular,  and  tuberous  mass  of  bard  or  highly  corrtipted  struc- 
ture. From  QRv'tcs  he  distinguishes  it  by  the  presence  of  swelling 
or  enlargement,  and  by  the  absence  of  ulceration  ;  and  from  exos^ 
togis  and  kyperosto.us  by  the  parietes  of  the  bone  being  separated  and 
destroyed.* 

Among  the  four  figures  given  by  Augustin  to  elucidate  the  cha- 
racttT  and  nature  of  the  disorder,  it  ap|>ears  that,  with  great  irre- 
gularity and  spiny  roughness  of  the  bones  affected,  and  enlarge- 
ment, there  is  deposition  of  bone  in  irregular  forms  and  nuisses* 
It  is  in  these  an  abnormal  nutrition  or  misnutrition  in  the  bony 
texture*  In  one,  (fig.  3^)  a  tibia,  there  is  enlargement  and  separa- 
tion of  the  walls  of  the  b^jne,  and  irregular  exostotic  deposits ;  and 
in  another,  (tig,  4,)  the  lower  third  of  the  osfemoris  is  enlarged  in- 
to a  great  irregular  mass,  very  irregular  on  its  surface,  and  with 
manifest  indications  of  new  bony  deposit. t 

These  views,  nevertheless,  appear  to  have  been  overlooked  by 
Petit,  Bordenave,  Portal,  and  otiiers,  who^  reganling  it  as  a  variety 
of  exostoiif  occurring  in  the  scrofulous,  and  complicated  with  sup- 
puration in  t!ie  substance  of  the  bone,  by  a  wish  to  simplify,  have 
rendered  the  subject  more  complex.  Scarpa,  especially  in  his  Com- 
mentaries, maintains  that  Hptua  ventosa  differs  in  degree  only  from 
exostosis  and  osteosarcoma,^  The  opinion  of  Bichat  is  not  very 
distinct. §  That  of  Montcggia  and  Falletta||  is  much  more  expliciL 
The  former  represents  it  as  commencing  in  the  marrow,  which  in- 
thimes  slowly,  swells  and  wastes,  or  passes  into  a  slow  suppuration, 
distending  the  parietes  of  the  bone  all  round,  and  then  bursting  its 
compact  shell,  giving  vent  to  the  medullary  sanies,  and  causing  the 
inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  soft  parts,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  tlie  bone  is  found  hare  and  carious,  nr  qovered  with  fungous 
granulations,  but  with  one  or  more  oritice^  penetrating  into  the 
medullary  cavity .K 

*  De  Spinfk  Ventoaa  OEMium.      Scripsil  Fridericua  Ludo^'icus  Augiuiln,  Med.  et 
Cliirufgiie  Doctor.     Halac,  17M7,  Ito.     Accedunt  Iconci  IV.  |  4,  §  5,  §  7»  §  34. 
t  De  SpiriA  Veittosa  Onium,  §  27.  §  2»,  §  29, 

Z  De  Anntonio  et  Patholofpa  OsKium,  p.  7b'  and  78.     Ticini,  I82r»  Ho* 
I  Anatomle  Genemle^  Tome  III.  p,  112. 
)|  Exercitationei  Piitholog.     MedioUtni,  1BJ(1»  p.  I'iO. 
%  li»titiLzione  Chirurgiche,  Vol.  IL  *'^l^,  p.  *i76. 
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This  view  errs  ooly  in  placing  the  disease  in  the  marrow,  whic 
a^  ac  inorganic  secretion,  i»  incapaUe  oF  orgasm,  healthy  or  mor- 
bid. The  true  agent  of  the  process  is  the  vascular  medullary  web, 
especially  of  the  epiphysis^  of  such  bones  as  the  vertebra?,  the  car- 
pal and  tarsal  bones,  and  the  phalanges.  The  cancellated  arrange- 
ment of  the  osseous  matter  and  of  its  medullary  web  in  these  bone9 
explains  the  progress  and  phenomena  of  the  disorder. 

Palletta  adopts  the  distinctions  of  Trioea ;  and  admits,  in  true 
spina  ventosay  expansion  of  tlie  bony  walls.  Spina  mitior  he  allows 
to  be  the  same  ajs  nekrosis. 

Though  various  modern  surgeons  have  directed  their  attention 
to  this  subject,  it  is  still  surrounded  with  confusion  and  uncertainty. 
Some  allow  that  the  disease  docs  not  affect  the  epiphyses^  but  the 
shafts  of  the  bones,  and  admit,  however,  the  exjMmding  process^ 
Dupuytren,  who  was  aware  of  the  confusion  in  the  appliciition  of 
the  term  J  has  not,  however,  done  much  to  remove  it  From  the 
few  cases  which  he  records  under  this  head,  it  appears  that  the  dis- 
ease affects  the  head  of  the  humerus  by  enlargement  and  expauaton 
of  the  osseous  walls,  and  the  pltalanges  and  metacarpal  bones  id 
the  same  manner*  He  admits  that  tlie  disease  is  seated  in  the  ca- 
vity of  the  bone  \  that  in  certain  cases  there  is  a  deposit  of  cancer^ 
ous  matter  which  distends  tlie  bone ;  that  it  is  an  affection  of  the 
medullary  membrane  ;  and  that  there  is  secreted  a  new  substance^ 
fungous,  gelatiniform^  g'*^y>  yellow,  lardaceous^  sometimes  gypse- 
ous and  serous.* 

It  is  clear,  from  the  account  now  given,  that  this  eminent  sur- 
geon bad  formed  on  the  intimate  nature  of  tliis  disease  no  distinct 
or  precise  ideas  ;  and  he  has  left  the  subject  m  as  great  cunfusiou 
as  when  he  found  it  The  subject  is  certainly  unsettled  from  the 
contradictory  and  inaccurate  manner  in  which  the  term  has  been 
employed* 

From  the  facts  here  adduced^  the  following  conclusions  may  be 
established. 

Lv/.  It  appears  that  the  early  writers  on  spina  ventom  had  no 
distinct  or  precise  notions  on  its  characters  and  nature,  and  that 
most  of  them,  like  Vigo,  de  Argelkita,  Pandolphinus,  aud  Severinus, 
regarded  as  spina  ventosa^  caries  of  the  articular  ends  of  bones, 
chiefly  dependent  on  chronic  bHammatiou  of  the  medullary  mem- 
brane. 
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•  LecoDi  Omies  de  Clinitjuc  Chiryj|[icak', 
875.     Parii,  l«39. 
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id.  It  appears  that  several  surgeons  during  the  18th  century, 
OS  Trioen,  Amyaiid,  and  Broinfield,  when  the  knowledge  of  morbid 
processes  was  deriving  advantage  from  anatomical  enquiry,  regarded 
as  instances  of  spina  vcntona,  cases  which  were  examples  of  nekrosh, 

Zd,  It  appears  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  very  great  confusion 
and  inaccuracy  prevails  as  to  the  exact  import  of  tlie  terra  i^pina 
ventomy  which  with  one  set  of  observers  means  an  ordinary  though 
morbid  affection  of  bone,  and  with  others  is  employed  to  designate 
a  malignant  or  heterologous  disease  of  bone. 

And  4th*  It  appears,  nevertheless,  that  all  agree  in  considering 
enlargement  of  the  bone  and  expansion  of  its  bony  walls  as  a  uni- 
form result 

If  we  look  to  specimens  in  collections,  we  find  that  the  opinions 
of  surgeons  are  by  no  means  the  same,  and  present  much  dis- 
cordance. Thus  we  find,  in  one  pathological  museum ,  marked 
as  spina  vt-ntosa,  a  greatly  enlarged  end  of  a  long  bone^  the  bony 
wall  extruded,  and  a  large  irregular  cavity  formed  internally.  In 
other  instances,  we  find  placed  under  the  head  of  spina  venfosa  in- 
stances of  enlargement  of  the  metacarpal  bones  and  phalanges.  In 
others,  again,  we  find  bones  with  great  enlargements,  and  covered 
With  numerous  rough  spines  and  spicultE,  considered  as  spina  veii^ 
tosa*  In  short,  every  disease  of  bone  not  previously  referred  to  a 
definite  place,  is  accounted  by  dlfllTcnt  individuals  spina  ventoscu 

From  the  specimens  which  I  have  examined,  I  think  that  enlarge- 
ment of  the  bone  and  expansion  of  \Xa  osseous  walls  must  be  admit- 
ted as  one  character.  Two  points^  however,  remain  to  be  deter- 
mined, which  is  the  agent  of  this  enlargement ;  and  are  the  new  de- 
posits analogous  or  heterologous  ?  In  general  I  think  that  they 
are  analogous,  that  its  products  are  those  of  infiammatory  action  of 
a  peculiar  kind,  or  at  most  of  misnutrition.  They  do  not,  in  legiti- 
mate j/j/ha  renfOA'a,  appear  to  be  scirrhous  or  cancerous*  The  fungous 
granulations  appear  to  be  the  product  of  the  medullary  web  in 
these  particular  circumstances. 

That  this  is  the  seat  of  its  action  is  to  be  inferred  first  firom  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  disease ;  and  secondly,  from  its  eifects,  as  seen  in  dis- 
eased bones.  Spimi  venkma  never  occurs  in  a  bone  with  distinct  me- 
dullary canal,  unless  at  the  epiptiyses,  where  the  structure  is  eancel- 
lated^  Wben  it  takes  place  in  these  situations,  it  first  induces  en- 
largement of  the  epiphyses,  with  extreme  pain  deep  in  the  Imne* 
I  Soon  after  the  periosteum  becomes  thick  and  swelled ;  and  in  no 
H  long  time  sanious  matter  is  found  beneath  it  issuing  from  the  can- 
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c^///,  which  arc  then  saftened^  partially  destroyed,  and  excavatOT^ 
If  hi  this  stato  such  a  bone  be  examined,  the  broken  cancelli  are 
filled  with  a  reddish,  soft,  spongy  vascular  mass,  producing  fiabby^ 
granulations  passim y  and  secreting  bloody  sauious  fluid*  The 
compact  shell  is  partly  destroyed  by  irregular  ulceration,  and  part- 
ly extruded  by  the  distending  force  of  the  swelled  medullary  web- 
The  diseased  epiphysis  then  presents  a  large  irregular  anfractuous 
cavern  filled  with  soft  spongy  substance,  which  is  either  the  web 
itself,  or  the  new  products  whicli  its  inflammation  has  generated.* 
In  this  manner  it  is  frequent  in  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia,  or  the 
lower  end  of  the  temnr,  or  in  the  extremities  of  the  radius  or  ulua. 

WithdefereiicCj  therefore,  to  the  observation  and  assiduity  of  Mr 
Howship,  I  cannot  agree  with  this  author,  that  spina  ventosa  is  an 
enlargement  affecting  the  cylindrical  bones,  unless  with  the  limita* 
tion  above  staled.  The  only  cylindrical  bones  in  which  its  occur- 
rence may  give  colour  to  ttiis  opinion  are  the  phalanges.  These, 
however,  have  no  distinct  medullary  cavity,  and  resemble  in  all  re- 
spects the  epipliyses  and  the  short  irregular  bones  in  general.  In 
these  the  disease  occurs  in  children  and  young  persons.  It  occurs 
also  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  ocaisionally  in  the  vertebra?. 

y.  Enostosls,  3It'dtdlan/  Exostosis, — To  this  head  I  do  not  re- 
fer the  examples  quoted  by  Houstet  from  Kuyscfi,  Cheselden,  and 
Daubeuton,  and  which  I  conceive  belong  to  necrosis.  There  are 
nevertheless  instances  of  cylindrical  hones  having  an  accretion  of 
bony  or  osteo-colloid  matter  deposited  in  their  interior,  to  such  an 
extent  as  at  once  to  enlarge  much  the  dimensions  of  the  bone,  and 
obliterate  tbe  medullary  cavity.  Examples  of  this  are  recorded  by 
Cheselden,t  Mery,}  Tripicr,  Haustet,§  and  J.  Bell ;  and  Sir  A. 
Cooper  describes  the  disease  at  length  under  tbe  name  exostosis  of 
the  medullary  membrane.  According  to  the  observation  of  this 
experienced  surgeon,  tlie  disease  occurs  in  two  forms,  the  fun^om 
and  the  cartilaginous.  Both  originate  from  the  medullary  web ; 
both  produce  enlargement,  expansion,  softening,  and  separation  of 
the  osseous  walls;  and  both  ultimately  terminate  in  ulcerative  ab- 
mirption  of  the  affected  bone.  In  certain  circumstances^  however, 
they  differ  from  each  other.     The  fungous  exostoas  consists  of  lo- 

•  See  Obinerviitii^na  on  tho  Marbid  Appcamivces  tind  Struciurcf  of  Uones,  h.Cr  By 
JtjUn  llowahip,  E^{.  Mtnl  Chir.  Tr.  Vol  i.   p.  176,  and  ievcml  Hae  il  din  cation*  of  the 

-|-  Oijcteograpliia,  p.  53. 

^  Meiti.  dc"  IWcadctnie  fle«  Sciences,  1706|  p    --iS. 

jj  Mem.  dv  TAciuL  Hov,  Cliirurgif^  Tome  iiu  p.  13(K 
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bulateil  masses  of  soft,  spongy,  vascular  subslaocc  like  tht,  brain, 
or  clotted  blood,  which  emits  malignant  Jum/i\  imd  discharges  blood- 
coloured  serum.  After  some  time  it  not  only  distendg,  separatest 
and  destroys  the  bone,  but  it  undergoes  an  alternate  process  of 
sloughing  and  hemorrhage.  Though,  in  compliauce  with  the  Tiewa 
of  Sir  A,  Cooper,  1  placed  it  under  tliis  bead,  it  is  scarcely  entitled 
to  the  character  of  enoatosis  or  exostosis,  but  is  manifestly  of  the 
nature  of  the  encephalgid  tumour.  The  cartilaginous,  or  genuine 
enostosis,  consists  of  masses  of  firm  chondrodesmoid  structure, 
wliitish-red  or  gray,  prodncing  by  its  enlargement  progressive  se- 
paration and  dc;?tructioii  of  the  bone,  but  not  possessing  the  fun- 
gating  or  malignant  tendency.* 

M.  A.  Severinus,  Mery,  and  Mr  J.  Bell  have  described  a  va* 
riety  of  monstrous  enlargement  of  the  bones  of  the  hand,  which  I 
think  is  to  l:»e  viewed  as  belonging  to  the  head  of  enostosi&  Though 
they  are  termed  tumours  of  the  phalanges,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt, 
from  perusing  tlie  authentic  description  of  Mery  especially,  that  the 
disease  consisted  of  inordinate  enlargement  of  the  ends  or  articular 
heads  of  the  phalanges. f  This  enlargement  was  condneil  to  the 
ends  of  the  metacarpal  and  middle  row.  The  shell  of  the  bones 
vras  extenuated,  and  in  some  parts  broken*  The  interior  structure 
consisted  of  irregular  bony  nuisses,  tibrous  and  cellular,  or  caver- 
nous, containing  reddish  semitiuid  jelly.  The  contiguous  articula- 
tions were  ankjlosed.  These  changes  depend  doubtless  on  mor- 
£id  action  of  the  medullary  web.  Any  change  in  the  structure  of 
the  bone  and  |Kn  iostcum  in  such  circurastaiices  is  secondary.  A 
similar  case  is  given  by  Scarj^a,  (Tab.  6.) 

d.  P<Edarthrokake,  Ostco-arthniix,  Joint-Ul  of  Children. — Thia 
name  was  applied  by  Pandolpliinus,  Marcus  Aurelius  vSeverinus, 
Mercklin,  and  various  other  authors  of  the  1 7th  cenlin^,  tu  designate 
a  disease  which  they  conceived  to  be  the  same  with  spina  ventom* 
From  the  facts  already  adduced  on  this  head,  it  is  clear  that  they 
committed  a  great  mistake,  and  that  they  confounded  two  diseases 
whicli  are  esstmtially  ditferent.  It  is  evident  that  the  disease  which 
they  most  fretjuently  saw,  was  that  in  which  the  articular  ends  of 
the  bones,  more  especially  the  small  bones  of  the  extreruities,  be- 
come affected  with  caries,  in  constMjyeuce  of  previous  diseiise  of  the 
synovial  membrane,  or  chronic  inflauunation  of  the  medullary  mem- 

•  Surgical  Easayt  by  Sir  A.  Cooper.     Pari  L     Pp*  165-173. 

f  Al^moirea  de  TAciui.  del  Sciences,  17l!0,  p,  5R3.     See  alao  J.  Bcll'ij  Prindple* 

Surgery*  Vol.  iii,  pp.  73  and  80. 
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:  circumstance,  neverthelesa, 

The  main  fact  to  be  attended  to  is,  that  the  arti- 
cular ends  of  the  small  bones  of  the  extremities  are  liable  to  be- 
come denuded  of  their  membranous  eoveringSj  to  be  rough  and 
softened  on  their  surlace,  to  be  swelled,  and  discharge  a  bloody, 
serous  matter,  and  that  no  tendency  to  eject  the  dl^ased  portion 
in  mass  is  exhibited ;  while  minute  atoms  of  the  bone  are  removed 
by  ulceration  and  carried  away  in  ttie  discharges. 

This  disease  may  originate  either  in  the  synovial  membrane  of 
the  articulation,  and  proceed  thence  to  the  subjacent  cancellated 
tissue  of  tlie  bone,  or,  beginning  in  the  medullary  membrane  of  the 
cancellatetl  tissue,  it  proceeds  outwards  to  the  synovial  membrane. 
which  is  aifected  with  secondary  inflammation  and  ulceration. 

This  sort  of  disorder  may  affect  any  articulation  in  the  whole 
body.  But  those,  in  wliich  it  is  most  usually  observed,  are  the  ar* 
ticnhir  surfaces  of  the  carpal  and  tarsal  bones,  the  articular  ends 
of  the  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones,  and  those  of  the  phalanges 
of  the  fingers  and  toes.  A  considerable  number  of  examples  of 
the  disease  in  the  bones  of  the  wrist,  metacarpus,  and  fingers,  I 
have  seen  in  young  females;  and  I  think,  that  in  them  it  is  more 
frequent  tlian  in  males. 

The  first  indication  of  the  approach  and  presence  of  the  disease 
is  swelling,  generally  of  a  jjufty  character,  over  ttie  joint  attacked* 
Pain  is  also  felt ;  and  the  surface  is  in  genera!  Iiot  and  red-  The 
disease,  however,  whether  originating  in  the  medullary  tissue  or 
in  the  synovial  mcmbranCj  proceeds  so  rapidly  and  insidiously,  that 
often  the  whole  articular  end  of  one  bone,  if  not  both  of  those  of 
the  articulation,  is  stripped  of  its  Cf>vering,  rough ,  and  irregular, 
before  the  true  nature  of  the  malady  is  suspected. 

The  canceUi  thus  attacked  are  softened  and  reddened ;  and  the  part 
immediately  aflectcd  is  manifestly  enlarged.  In  cases  u  here  opportu- 
nities of  inspecting  the  bones  have  been  affijrded,  they  are  found 
denuded  of  synovial  membrane,  cartilage,  and  periosteum.  Their 
exposed  surface  is  rendered  irregular  by  innneroiis  holes  or  cavities 
varying  in  size;  and  from  which  is  seen  issuing  a  reddish  or  brown- 
coloured  sero- purulent  matter,  with  which  also  the  cancclii  or  lattice- 
work of  the  bone  is  filled 

The  whole  of  this  destruction  is  occasioned  most  commonly  by 
infliimmation  of  the  cancellated  medullary  menibrane,  in  some  in* 
stances  by  that  of  the  synovial  membrane.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
the  nature  of  the  pnrts  nifccted,  recoveries  are  occasionally  observed 
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to  take  place.  Adhesive  inflaramation  cotoes  on ;  lympU  is  effuseJ  j 
B.  stop  is  put  to  the  disorganizing  action ;  and  new  oasific  matter 
being  formed,  sometimes  with  the  preservation  of  the  articulation, 
soraetiraes  with  ankylosis,  partial  or  complete,  the  disease  altogether 
disap|>ear!i. 

The  diiseiise  is  liable  to  affect  the  vertebrtBy  and  often  does  affect 
them,  Tliere,  however,  it  is  much  less  likely  to  subside.  In  short, 
as  it  most  frequently  attacks  bones  wliich  have  eancelkte<l  tissue, 
as  the  short  bones  and  the  vertebr^e^  so  it  in  them  causers  most  ha- 
voc, and  is  least  likely  to  undergo  this  spontaneous  cure. 

This  disease  affects  mostly  and  preferal>ly  young  persons.  It 
begins  to  appear  about  the  6th  or  7th  year;  and  may  titke  place 
at  any  time  between  that  and  the  2 1st  year.  After  the  latter  pe- 
riod it  is  much  less  common,  but  may  take  place,  especially  in  fe- 
males. I  have  seen  it,  nevertheless,  in  some  rare  cases,  affecting 
the  bones  of  the  feet  in  men  above  40  and  50. 

c.  The  third  source  of  disease  in  the  osseous  texture  are  the  arti- 
cular ^novial  membranes  and  cartihiges.  Inflammation  of  the 
first  soon  passes  to  the  second,  in  which  it  causes  erosion  or  ulce- 
rative absorption.  From  the  cartilage  this  may  proceed  progres* 
sively  to  tlie  epiphyses,  the  upper  surface  of  which  is  sooner  or 
later  excavated  into  numerous  holes  or  caverns  of  various  size  and 
shape.  This  process,  which  I  refer  to  the  vessels  passing  from  the 
cartilage  to  the  medullary  web  of  the  epiphyses,  is  accompanied 
with  deep^seatetl  aching  pain,  particularly  distressing  during  the 
night.  It  is  very  common  in  that  form  of  disease  of  the  joints 
which  arises  from  inlhimmation  of  the  synovial  membrane  and  car- 
tilages ;  and  several  instances  are  recorded  by  authors.*  It  occurs 
in  the  hip-joint  and  knee-joint  especially,  and  is  one  of  the  preli- 
minary steps  to  ankylosis.  I  have  seen  this  take  place  in  the  knee- 
joint,  and  liave  ascertained  the  point  by  dissection. 

This  also  is  one  of  the  modes  in  which  the  vertebrae  become  ca- 
rious. Chronic  inflammation  affect:^  the  synovial  membrane  ami 
cartilages  of  an  oblique  process,  and  passing  into  the  bone  produces 
ulceration  and  carious  exca various.  This  process  not  unfrequently 
causes  in  the  incumbent  and  contiguous  textures,  irritative  suppu- 
ratiou  constituting  an  extensive  abscess,  which,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, may  take  the  anterior,  the  posterior,  or  the  inferior  di- 

•  Si'e  Cheat  on,  who  delineales  two  examplea  oi'  it,  aitd  is  at  some  pnins  lo  distin- 
guish it  from  jr/riiMi  reitfCNRdt 
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rection.  As  the  original  seat  of  the  disease  is  generally  the  lower 
dorsal  or  upper  lumbar  vertebrae,  tlie  disease  is  termed  lumbar  oh- 
scess,'*  It  may  appear  either  iu  the  lurabar  region,  at  the  margin 
of  the  rectum,  or  in  the  groin.  Several  vertebrae  are  found  exca- 
vatetl  or  destroyed  by  caries.  As  in  the  other  articulations,  how- 
ever, this  disease  may  terminate  in  irregular  osseous  union  of  seve- 
ral vertebrae,  forming  a  apecies  of  ankylosia. 

The  forms  of  dist^^ase  now  enumerated  are  chiefly  Tarieties  or  ef- 
fects of  the  inflammatory  process.  Those  which  yet  demand  atten- 
tion, though  dependent  in  like  manner  on  some  abnormal  action  of 
the  periosteal  or  medullary  vessels,  arc  never tbelesa  so  peculiar, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  refer  tliem  to  the  same  general  bead. 

d,  CarHlciginous  union  of  the  ?ibs  and  other  hones.  In  Se]>tember 
1828  I  met  with  a  singular  instance  of  malformation  in  the  ribs  of  a 
child,  to  which  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  example  entirely  similar. 

In  the  body  of  a  boy,  two  years  and  four  months  old,  I  waa 
struck  by  the  shape  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  chest.  On  each 
side,  instead  of  the  usual  convex  swell  of  the  ribs,  there  was  a  re- 
markable depression  extending  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  rib  in- 
clusive, commencing  about  two  inches  from  the  sternum^  and  ex- 
tending in  breadth  along  the  chest  from  one  inch  and  a  half  to  two 
inches.  This  depression  consisted  in  each  of  these  ribs  presenting 
a  defect  tif  conformation  from  tbeir  posterior  convexity  to  the  junc- 
tions with  the  cartilages.  At  the  former  point  each  rib  was  sud- 
denly bent  from  its  normal  curvature  to  an  angular  or  sharp  turn, 
as  if  it  had  been  broken,  and  thence  proceeded  flat,  and  in  some 
sense  straight,  to  the  cartilage,  its  union  with  which  was  marked  by 
a  depression  and  a  large  and  evident  knob  or  tuberosity  not  unlike 
an  articulation.  The  deformity  thus  produced  was  so  distinct,  that 
any  one  would  have  readily  pronounced  it  the  result  of  a  fracture. 
But  to  this  idea,  the  circinustance  of  its  extending  through  so  many 
ribs,  and  being  found  witli  the  same  uniformity  on  both  sides,  form- 
ed an  objection  of  some  weight  To  ohtahi  some  light  on  the  mat- 
ter, I  removed  several  of  the  ribs,  and  made  of  these  longitudinal 
and  transverse  sections.  By  this  means  the  following  facts  were 
ascertained. 

The  bony  portion  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
ribs,  underwent  at  the  posterior-lateral  convexity  a  sudden  change 


•  Camper,  Dcmonit.  Aimt.  tib.  iL  Ciip,  1.  art  < 
ajul  Observatifiiig,  Vme  iv.  p.  12H,  and  v.  |i,  i:i(K 
vil  p.  365. 
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of  direction,  so  that  the  second  or  straight  {Kirtiori  formed  with  the 
first  or  curved  a  sharp  titrn  sufficient  to  constitute  exactly  a  right 
angle.  Longitudinal  and  transverse  sections  of  these  ribs  showed 
that  no  breach  of  continuity  had  taken  place,  and,  therefore,  that 
this  turn  was  not  the  result  of  fracture*  It  presented  a  uniform, 
firm  surface,  ash-gray  in  colour,  and  traversed,  as  usual,  by  minute 
red  lines,  yet  without  manifest  trace  of  interrupted  continuity.  From 
this  rectangidar  bend  the  substance  of  the  bone  was  of  the  usual 
appearance,  but  looser  and  more  cancellated  as  it  approached  the 
sternal  extremity,  which  was  large,  soft,  and  very  sectile.  It  was 
also  forced  inward  from  the  cartilage,  so  as  to  form  the  remarkable 
depression  obser?eJ  on  the  exterior  of  the  chest,  while  the  cartilage 
itself  projected  in  the  shape  of  a  large  round  tubercle  or  eminence* 
Nothing  like  false  joint  was  observed  either  at  the  point  of  curva- 
ture or  at  the  cartilages.^ 

These  appearances  were  observed  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  ribs ;  in  the  four  last  most  distinctly  ;  in  the  third  and 
eighth  faintly,  but  still  sufficiently  well  to  eoti tribute  to  the  general 
aspect  of  deformity  on  the  exterior  of  the  chest.  All  thu  ribs  were 
soft  and  flexible,  and  spongy  and  scctilc ;  and  I  cannot  convey  the 
idea  of  this  condition  more  distinctly  than  by  simply  stating  the 
fact,  that  in  removing  several  of  the  ribs  and  making  sections,  I  did 
not  use  the  saw,  but  simply  cut  them  both  transversely  and  longi- 
tudinally. As  has  been  alreaiiy  stated,  they  were  in  all  res[)eets 
the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  chest. 

Connected  with  this  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  bones  of  the  skull  not 
dissimilar.  Before  dividing  the  scalp  there  was  observed  a  deep  lon- 
gitudinal furrow  in  the  situation  of  the  sagittal  suture  between  the 
two  parietal  bones ;  and  another  transverse  one  extending,  though 
less  deep,  on  each  side  along  the  coronal  suture,  between  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  frontal  bone  and  the  aoterior  edge  of  the  parietal 
bones*  Not  only  was  the  fontanelle  incomplete  for  about  two 
iDches ;  but  no  attempt  had  been  made,  or  was  likely  to  be  made, 
to  unite  the  two  ]>arielal  bones  with  each  other,  and  these  with  tlie 
fronliil,  by  tlie  ordinary  process  of  dove- tail  ossification.  The  lon- 
gitutlinal  furrow  in  the  situation  of  the  sagittal  suture  was  so  large 
as  to  leave  an  inch  at  least  bc^twecn  the  parietal  l>ones ;  and  along 
this  space  these  bones  were  united  by  firm  fibro-ligamentous  struc- 
ture.    The  coronal  suture  on  each  side  down  to  the  temporal  bone 

•  Edinburgh  Medicml  and  Surgical  JoumnU  Vol  XXX If.  Pliitc  L   Edinhurgti,  ]mh 
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was  30  much  divided  m  like  manner,  that  the  transverse  furrnw 
tJjiis formed  easily  admitted  the  introduction  of  the  tip  of  the  finger; 
and  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones  were  also  united  by  firm  fibro- 
liganieotous  tissue.  When  this  was  inspected  attentively,  it  aj>- 
peared  to  consist  of  pericranium  and  dura  mater  firmly  adhering, 
and  without  the  smallest  trace  of  intermediate  bone.  This  was 
shown^indet^djby  the  state  of  the  fontanclle,  at  which  the  pericranium 
adliered  so  firmly  to  the  dura  mater^  that  it  was  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate tbem  otherwise  tluvn  by  the  knife.  This  doul)le  membrane  was 
quite  fibro-eartilaginous^  and  wns  so  tensely  stretched  between  the 
bonesj  that  while  it  was  bound  down  in  the  centre  to  the  dura  mater^ 
it  was  raised  to  the  margins  of  the  bones  on  each  side  of  the  de- 
pressed channel  or  mhus.  Much  the  s^nne  suti^tance  surrounded 
the  whole  parietal  bones,  though  with  less  separation  of  the  lamb- 
doidal  and  tern poro- parietal  sutures,  and  with  more  traces  of  ossi^ 
fication.  Yet  so  ira|>erfect  was  this  process,  that  I  removed  both 
parietal  bones  by  strong  scissors ;  and  without  using  the  saw,  in- 
spected the  whole  brain  completely.  The  other  peculiarities  will 
be  understood  by  a  short  sketch  of  the  appearance  of  the  right  pa* 
rietal  bone. 

The  bone  is  very  thin,  and,  in  the  situation  of  the  parietal  pro- 
tuberance, transliujent  The  anterior  or  frontal  margin  presents 
no  serrated  appearance;  but  becoming  quickly  attenuated,  tenni- 
nates  in  fihro- ligamentous  structure,  which  was  leaden  gray  colour- 
ed, opaque,  and  very  ttuighj  but  which  has  dried  very  hard  and 
brittle,  and  is  translucent  and  traversed  by  red  vascular  lines.  At 
the  upper  mesial  extremity  of  this  margin^  the  bone,  instead  of  pre- 
senting tlie  usual  rcN^tangular  process,  is  very  deficient,  and  termi- 
nates in  a  portion  of  fib ro- ligamentous  membrane,  at  least  eight 
lines  broad.  The  inner  or  mesial  margin,  which  forms  the  sagittal 
suture,  which  is  equally  void  of  serrated  edge,  is  completed  by  the 
same  sort  of  texture ;  but  the  posterior  margin,  corresponding  to  the 
occipital  anterior  of  the  bone,  is  firmer,  and  presents  in  some  parts 
points  of  oSsitication  ;  and  one  of  these  is  what  would  afterwards  have 
constituted  a  Wormian  bone.  The  inferior  margin,  where  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  temporal  bone,  is  separated  from  that  bone  by  a  thin 
portion  of  the  same  membranous  substance,  about  two  lines  broad, 
but  without  trace  of  bi>ny  matter.  Ttie  bone  was  soft  and  seetile, 
as  indeed  were  the  bones  of  the  skull  in  general ;  and  as  a  proof  of 
this,  the  instrument  has  divided  the  scaly  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  left  it  attiichcd  by  ligamentous  matter  to  the  parietal* 
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Though  the  sudden  rectangular  turn  or  change  of  direction  had 
at  first  aight  the  appearance  of  a  fracture  which  had  been  after- 
wards consolidated,  yet  there  was  no  reason  to  think,  from  the  his- 
tory and  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  this  injury  waa  the  cause 
of  the  malformation.  Tlie  peculiar  bad  configuration  of  these  ribs 
bad  existed  from  the  moment  of  birth,  and  appeared  to  have  at- 
tracted little  attention  from  the  relatives.  It  was  founds  as  already 
stated}  on  both  sides  of  the  chest;  and  it  was  impossible,  in  making 
sections  of  several  of  the  ribs,  to  discover  any  of  those  marks,  by 
which  the  existence  of  a  previous  fracture  is  recognized. 

The  state  of  the  cranial  sutures  is  less  uncommon  than  that  of 
the  ribs.  For  I  believe  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  that 
malformation  which  has  been  distinguished  by  some  autliors  fis 
opening  of  the  sutm^es.  Portal  especially,  in  speaking  of  the  oc- 
currence of  tliis  phenomena  in  young  suljjects,  remarks,  that  though 
rare,  it  is  occasionally  observed  to  the  age  of  two  or  three  years ; 
but  adds,  that  at  a  more  advanced  age  it  is  uncommon  to  find  the 
sutures  separated*  in  consequence  of  the  operations  of  an  internal 
cause.* 

This  child  had  been  destroyed  by  hronckitis.  But  all  the  other 
internal  organs  were  sound. 

On  the  cause  of  this  deficiency  in  the  bones  of  the  chest  and  head 
it  is  difficult  to  ofier  even  a  conjecture.  It  was  tlie  opinion  of  se- 
veral relatives  of  the  mother,  that  the  peculiar  misshaping  of  the 
chest  had  been  caused  by  tight  lacing  and  excessive  corajjression  dur- 
ing pregnancy.  To  the  operation  of  this  cause  being  adequate,  the 
chief  ol>jection  is  the  fact^  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  degree 
of  compression  of  this  kind,  w^hich  would  not  rather  have  caused  the 
death  of  the  child,! 

In  1828  M.  Dupuytren  published  in  the  Repertoire  Generale 
d^Anatomie,  with  four  illustrative  eases,  an  account  of  a  malforma- 
tion or  deformity  in  the  bones  of  the  chest,  not  dissimilar.  This  be 
represents  to  consist  in  a  depression  more  or  less  considerable  of 
the  bones  of  the  chest,  in  proportional  prominence  of  the  sternum, 
of  the  belly  anteriorly,  and  of  the  vertebral  column  posteriorly. 
In  infants  affected  by  this  deformity,  the  sternum  projects  forward 
like  the  keel  of  a  vessel ;  the  spinal  column  rises  like  the  back  of  an 
and  the  ribs  are  not  only  flattened  but  depressed  towards  the 

*  Anniomie  Mcdicalef  Tome  L  p.  96, 

t  Account  of  an  tn«taiic«  of  Malfofm»tiaii  in  •ome  of  the  Bcmci  of  the  Skeleton. 
[By  David  Craigie,  M.  D,  Edinburgh  Medical  aad  Surgical  Journal,  Vol  XXXU.  p» 
Ui.     Edinburgh,  1829. 
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chest,  nearly  as  if  at  the  period,  when  they  were  soft,  flexible,  and 
capable  of  taking  all  shiipes  and  curvature^  they  liad  been  com- 
pressed from  one  side  to  the  other,  as  is  done  in  killing  pigeons, 
by  placing  the  fingers  beneath  the  wings  and  compressing  the  sides 
of  the  chest  Tliis  deforniity  is  so  considerable  in  some  children 
that  it  is  possible  to  erabrace  both  sides  of  the  chest  with  the  fingers 
of  the  same  hand.  The  transverse  diameter  of  the  chest  is  dimi- 
nished from  one-fourth  to  one-third,  or  even  one- half,  while  the 
antero- posterior  and  vertical  diameters  are  in  a  similar  rate  increased. 

This  change  in  the  natural  figure  and  dimensions  of  the  bony 
walls  of  the  chest  exerts  great  and  hurtful  effects  on  the  functions  of 
the  contained  organs.  Respiration  is  habitually  short  and  oppress- 
ed, with  inexpressible  anxiety  and  anguish^  and  threatening  suffo- 
cation  ;  the  infant  cannot  suck  ;  afterwards  speech  is  short,  inter- 
ropted,  and  panting.  The  motions  of  the  heart  are  oppressed,  con- 
strained, and  irregular.  Sleep  is  disturbed,  noisy,  and  accompanied 
with  great  labour  in  breathing ;  while  the  Buffcrers  lie  w  ith  the 
mouth  open.     Their  repose  is  often  interrupted  by  frightful  dreams- 

Of  the  anatomical  state  of  the  bones  M.  Dupuytren  says,  that 
M.  Brescliet  only  rocognixetl  some  retardation  in  the  development 
of  the  skeleton,  disjunction  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  at  a  period 
at  which  these  bones  should  normally  Imve  been  united,  persistence 
of  the  epiphi/ses,  or  swelling  of  the  extremities  of  the  cylindrical 
bones,  sundry  torsions  of  their  diapk^/^esy  and  little  consistence 
in  their  tissue,  so  that  they  were  sectile  rather  tlian  fragile,  and  re- 
sembled bones  softened  by  immersion  in  weak  nitric  acid.  Denti- 
tion was  retarded ;  the  teeth  of  the  first  or  second  dentition  altered 
the  crown  eroded,  partly  destroyed,  and  furrowed  on  their  anterior 
surface. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  internal  and  soft  or- 
gans observed  by  Dupuytrcn  in  this  sort  of  deforraity,  is  the  swel- 
ling of  the  tonsils,  with  which  it  is  almost  invariably  attended. 
These  glands  are  often  so  much  enlarged  as  seriously  to  impede 
respiration,  and  require  to  be  partly  or  wholly  resected.* 

The  lungs  are  depressed  towards  the  vertebral  column;  and  ge- 
nerally hear  on  their  surface  the  impression  of  the  riba     The 

"  Memoire  sur  la  DeprcaBion  L4it<?rale  dee  Purois  de  In  Poitrme,  Pur  M.  le  B«roii 
Ou{}U)^tTen.  BcpcrtoirG  Generaic  d'^Aimtomie  ei  de  Ptiytsiologie,  Tonie  V^quieme,  p. 
no.     Pari«,  1828. 

Leqons  Omlm  de  Clinique  ChirorgicAle,  Slc,  Tome  hxder.  Deiucieme  edhioiw 
Pftria,  1829.     Article  ix,  p.  182. 
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children  are  sometimes  affected  with  pulmonary  catarrh,  and  em- 
physema of  the  lungs. 

This  disease  may  prove  fatal  during  the  first  days  or  weeks  of 
•  existence;  and  if  it  do  not,  it  gradually  wears  down  the  sufferers  by 
certain  steps  to  extreme  emaciation  and  debility,  terminating  in 
death. 

Though  I  have  mentioned  these  two  instances  of  deformity  of  the 
bones  together,  and  though  in  several  respects  they  strongly  re* 
serable  each  other,  yet  I  am  not  sure  that  they  are  exactly  alike. 
It  is  remarkable  that  M*  Dupuytren  says  nothing  of  any  cartilagi- 
nous union  of  the  ribs  at  the  point  of  depression, — a  circumstance 
which,  if  present,  could  scarcely  have  escaped  the  notice  of  M. 
Breschet 

On  tlMi  other  hand,  in  the  case  detailed  by  myself,  though  the 
child  had  died  of  a  bronchitic  attack,  the  tonsils  were  not  larger 
than  usual  Again,  I  see  daily  young  persons  with  tonsils  more 
or  less  enlarged,  some  so  much  that  I  know  the  presence  and  degree 
of  the  enlargement  by  hearing  them  speak ;  yet  in  these  I  see  no 
deformity  of  the  walls  of  the  thorax, 

I  think  itj  nevertheless,  highly  probable  that  both  affections, 
whether  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  alike  or  different,  depend  on,  or 
are  connected  with  the  same  general  cause ;  some  peculiar  state  of 
the  osseous  system,  by  which  its  ossification  at  the  normal  rate  b 
retarded 

It  is  necessary  to  say,  that  tins  congenital  depression  of  the  tho- 
racic walls  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  depression  which  also 
takes  place  io  infants  and  children,  in  connection  with  chronic  pneu- 
monia, pleurisy,  empyema,  tubercles,  and  other  affections  of  the 
lungs*  The  depression  here  adverted  to  is  the  effect  of  the  great 
and  incessant  efforts  made  to  dilate  and  compress  the  lungs,  in  the 
laboured  actions  of  respiration  induced  by  morbid  states  of  the  lungs. 

5.  Rickets.  Eachitis.—^This  disease,  of  which  no  distinct  trace 
is  found  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  or  in  those  of  the  authors 
of  the  middle  ages,  was  first  described  by  Glisson  as  appearing  in 
England  in  the  course  of  the  1 7th  century.  Though  still  frequent 
in  these  islands,  it  is  not  peculiar  to  them  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
unknown  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  In  the  time  of  Petit  it 
was  common  in  France.  At  present  it  appears  to  bo  occasional- 
ly seen  in  Belgium  and  Holland.  Notwitlistanding  the  fact  above 
mentioned,  the  disease  is  not  to  be  regarded  aa  new.  Its  oc- 
curreoce  io  infancy  only  waa  the  cause  of  its  escaping  observa- 
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tion*  Its  influencej  however,  in  leaving  more  or  less  doformity  of 
the  skeleton  raust  have  at  all  times  attracted  notice.  Deformed 
dwarfs  have  been  known  in  all  ages*  The  (fibbi^  the  vari^  and  the 
ralffi  of  the  Romans  most  have  Ijecn  more  or  less  rachitic  hi  infancy. 
From  this  cau^  the  defonuity  of  Tliersites  might  have  originated. 
It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  Fahricius  II il dan 03  delineates  the 
8ei*pcntine  lateral  curvature  of  the  &pine  in  a  girl  of  8,  whose  lK)nes 
were  soft  as  wax,*  which  could  he  produced  by  no  other  cause  save 
rickety  softness. 

When  the  disease  first  attracted  notice,  and  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  bone  was  understood,  it  was  believed  that  rickets  oon* 
sisted  merely  in  the  late  deposition  of  phosphate  of  lima  Of  this 
theory  the  defect  is  its  simplicity.  Though  the  earthy  matter  is 
doubtless  very  deficient,  this  is  not  the  sole  change  in  the  rachitic 
skeleton.  The  bone  is  light,  spongy,  and  cellular.  The  close  or 
compact  structure  is  siiid  to  disappear.  The  truth  is,  that  it  Is  not 
yet  formed.  The  interior  of  the  bone  is  homogeneous  like  that  of 
a  fcFtal  bone,  without  distinct  medullary  cavity*  without  cancellated 
structure,  and  without  compact  bone;  but  presenting  the  loi»se 
cellular  or  areolar  arrangement  observed  at  that  period  of  life. 
The  interstitial  cells  are  filled  with  brownish  jelly-like  siibstance,t 
wbicli  ap]>ear8  to  be  a  secretion  from  the  medullary  arteries.  The 
bone  is  soft,  of  the  consistence  of  cartilagej  and  is  easily  cut  by  the 
knife.  Its  colour  is  some  shade  of  red,  but  varies  from  light  pink 
or  brown  to  an  orange  or  fawn-coloured  tint.  This  it  derives  from 
its  vessels,  which  are  numerous,  large,  and  loaded  with  dark-co- 
loured blood  deficient  in  fibrin.  The  periosteum  is  generally 
thickened,  and  occasionally  detached*  (Cheselden,  Bichat,  Bonn.) 
In  short,  the  rachitic  bone  is  the  ftetal  bone  tn  internal  structure, 
but  destitute  of  its  proportion  of  calcareous  matter. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  racliitic  condition  of  the  osseous 
system  is,  that  though  the  bones  present  the  cliaracters  now  enu- 
merated during  its  continuance,  they  afterwards  aequire  e<{ual  or 
even  greater  firmness  and  density  than  sound  bones,  by  the  depo- 
sition of  calcareous  matter.  While  this  takes  place,  the  distinction 
between  the  cancellated  and  compact  structure  begins  to  be  esta- 
blished,  and  the  formation  of  medullary  canal  is  also  begun. 


•  Cent  6,  Ob«.  73. 

t  Morel  in  Jour,  de  Med,  Pam»  1757,  Vol.  VI L  p.  432  j 
RachiUsnie,  2<Ie  Partic,  Art  iii  p.  24(^  ;  Tacconi  in  Comm, 
Med.  Chir.  Tr.  Vol  VIL  p.  407. 
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When  tills  process  once  coiJimeTices,  itjJi'ocoeLU  mucbaa  in  healthy 
bone*  In  one  respect,  howev  er,  its  completion  is  peculiar.  Instead 
of  the  eompact  matter  of  tlie  bone  being  equally  ilistributed  on  each 
fiide  of  the  medullary  canal,  as  in  sound  bones^  it  is  more  abundant 
at  the  internal  than  the  external  side  of  the  incurvated  bone.  Thus 
if  the  femur,  as  generally  happens,  is  incurvated  outwards,  the 
greatest  deposition  of  compact  bone  i^  at  the  internal  walh  This 
deposition  may  be  so  considerable  in  bones  which  ai'e  much  bent, 
as  to  obliterate  entirely  the  medullary  canal*  The  restored  ra- 
chitic bone  is  said  to  contain  more  earthy  matter  than  healthy  bone* 
6»  Mollitics  Ossium  ; — Malakosteon  ; — OsteQ-malacia  ; — Osteth- 
, — To  the  ancients  this  peculiar  state  of  the  osseous  system 
appears  to  have  been  as  little  known  as  rickets*  Otnitting  the  un- 
certain traces  of  its  existence,  which  are  found  in  the  writings  of 
Ebn-Sina,  and  several  of  his  European  commentators,  the  first  dis- 
tinct record  of  the  malady  was  given  in  16G5  by  Bauda,  who,  in 
1650,  observed  for  ten  years  the  progress  of  the  (lisease  in  the  case 
of  a  citizen  of  Sedan  ;t  and  in  1688  by  Gabriel,  w^ho  found 
all  the  long  bones  of  a  lady  soft,  flexible,  and  converted  into  a 
reddish  flesh-like  substance,  void  of  tibres.t  Still  more  distinct 
cases  were  published  by  Saviard  in  1691,§  and  by  Courtial  and 
Lambert  in  17O0.||  About  the  same  time  Valsalva  met  with  an 
instance,  which,  however,  was  published  only  in  1 760  by  MorgagnLf 
Previous  to  this,  however,  bad  beeu  published  a  case  by  Mr  S.  Be- 
van  in  1742  ;'*  that  of  the  woman  Supiot,  the  details  of  whose  his- 
ry  were  given  in  France  by  M.  Morand,  and  in  England  by  Mr 
Broinfield  jft  the  case  of  Mary  Hayes  by  Pringle  and  GoochjJJ 

"  ObaervAtiotis  on  the  condition  of  the  Bones  in  Rickela,  &c.  By  Edward  SLiialey, 
Eficj,  &<^     Med-  Chinirg,  Tr.  Vol  VI L  p«  4U1. 

^  Traite  dc«  Maladiefl  dea  (H»  Par  M.  Du  ^"enicy,  Paria^  1751.  Tome  I.  I're- 
face  V.  p.  136. 

X  Kph.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec.  3,  An.  %  0\m.  3.  This  lb  tlio  CAse  noticed  by  Gaglmrtii  Uve 
follonong  jesu-f  1689^  which  Scar|Jti  iiJ«o  mentiona  ud  the  lint*  The  Profeaior  of  PaYlA 
seems  not  to  be  aware  that  the  caiie  ilid  not  Wlong  originidiy  to  Gagli«irdi  i>ul  lo  (iu- 
brieL     The  earliest  case,  however,  appears  lo  huve  been  that  of  Peter  Siga  of  Sedan. 

I  Nouveou  Recueil,  &c.  Obs.  63,  p.  5/4.     1702. 

II  Hiaioire  d*»  PAcful.  R.  da  Stierices,  1 7©«1,  Obs.  2,  el  Reta^oo  de  hi  Maliidia  de 
rmorde  d^ArmitgiuvLV  &c.  Thia  youttg  wuman,  a  unlive  of  Thoulouie,  dit^d  in  the 
ospital  of  St  Jucque»  de  )a  Grave  on  the  ll»th  November  16!?9. 

%  Epiiit.  Iviii.  4.  ••  Phil.  Tr.  Vol.  xlii.  p.  4H8. 

+f  Hi^oire  de  la  Mah&dio  BbguU^re,  ^c.     Par  M.  Momnd  Fila^  175*2.     M4ni.  de 
PAcad.  1753.     The  partJeuloin  of  this  C4ii»e  are  published  ali^i  in  the  Phllos.  Tranaacl* 
for  1753-1754,  Vol.  xiviil  where  the  is  called  Queriot,  ojid  in  Uromficld'a  Cliirurgical 
>bi>t'rv&tion8  and  Cases,  VoL  ii, 
XX  Ptiil'  Tr*  J  753,  VoL  xlnU.  p.  m. 
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and  that  of  E.  Winckler  by  Ludwig,*  Since  that  time  cases  have 
been  publisshed  by  Mr  H.  Thomsont,  Acrel4  Reuard,§  and  How- 
8hip.|| 

From  these  and  simHar  cases  it  results,  that  in  this  disease 
the  hones  gradually  lose  their  firmness  and  consistence,  become 
soft,  flexible,  and  may  even  be  broken.  The  change  is  remarked 
first  in  the  cylindrical  bones,  and  though  it  extends  to  the  others^ 
it  there  continues  to  be  most  conspicuous.  It  consists  in  the  bone 
becoming  soft,  sectile,  reddish,  and  something  like  a  mass  of  flesk 
When  any  part  remains  uncbangedj  it  is  in  the  shape  of  thin  scales 
or  crusts  at  the  outer  part  of  the  diaphysis^  or  occasional  bony 
plates  like  portions  of  egg-shell  intermixed.  The  cancellated  struc- 
ture of  the  epiphysis  entirely  disappears,  and  in  its  place  is  found 
a  soft  liomogeneous  reddish  mass*  The  situation  of  the  marrow  is 
occupied  by  a  red,  thick,  semifluid  matter  like  clotted  blood,  mixed 
with  grease  or  suet.  The  flat  hones  of  the  skull  are  generally 
equally  soft,  flesh^llke,  and  sectila  The  cancellated  structure  of 
the  diploe  is  equally  destroyed,  and  its  place  is  occupied  by  a  uni- 
form soft  reddish  substance,  from  sections  of  which  bloody  serum 
exudes.  The  periosteum  is  ^raetimes  thickened,  but  is  often  un- 
changed. 

The  cause  of  this  change  is  quite  unknown.  The  most  ingeni- 
ous and  probable  conjecture  regarding  it  is  that  by  Howship,  who^ 
from  tlie  necroscopic  appearances  of  a  well-described  case,  infers 
that  it  is  the  effect  of  a  morbid  action  of  the  capillary  arteries  upon 
the  medullary  membrane  within  the  bone ;  and  that  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  latter  is  the  effect  of  absorption  exercised  by  the  morbid 
secretion-ir 

7*  FriaMi'ti/.  Fra^iltii/,  In  the  disease  now  described  the  bones 
may  be  broken  by  the  weight  of  the  person,  or  slight  action  of  the 
muscles ;  and  perhaps  most  cases  of  spontaneous  fracture  are  re- 
ferable either  to  incipient  ostefhsarkoshf  to  nekrom,  or  to  spina  oen* 
to3€u  One  instance  of  this  I  certainly  traced  to  incipient  nekrosia. 
Others,  perhaps^  are  more  equivotah  Is  the  animal  matter  ab- 
iorbed  ? 

8,  Interstitial  abxarption*' — Under  this  name  Mr  R  Bell  Jun.  de- 

•  H*llcr  Disp,  Med.-PracL  Tom.  vi  p,  327,  Lips.  1757. 

I  Med  Oba,  and  Inqiurii^s,  Vol    v.  p»  259. 

:t  D»ertiitJO,  &c     UpaaliE,  17fl0. 

I  RamoUuKment  Hemiu-kable,  &c.     Maj«iic«,  tSfti. 

It  Modico-Chir.  Tr,  FaI,  Vol  ii.  p*  \M. 

t  Caie  o(  Moliiiiu  ostium^  &c.  Med.-Chinirg.  Tr.  Edia.  Vol.  ii.  p,  1S6. 
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flcribes  a  peculiar  sinking  or  condensation  of  the  cancellated  texture 
of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  occurring  chiefly  in  aged  subjects,  • 
The  affected  part  of  the  bone  is  highly  vascular.  In  the  only  in* 
stance  of  thU  in  my  possession,  the  head  of  the  bone  has  lost  ita 
fipherical  shape,  and  is  flattened  down  upon  the  neck  not  unlike  the 
pikuM  of  a  mushroom.  The  most  internal  part  of  its  cartilaginous 
covering  presents  a  series  of  holes  passing  into  the  canceUu  The 
neck  is  about  one-third  of  its  usual  length,  so  that  the  head  of  the 
bone  is  lower  than  the  great  trochanter.  This  change  must  have 
been  effected  by  the  medullary  vessels  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the 
bone. 

9.  Anffiectasis, — The  arterial  system  of  bones  is  liable  to  a  pe- 
culiar abnormal  development,  in  which  they  become  much  enlarged, 
and  forming  a  cyst  in  the  substance  of  the  bonCj  gradually  effect 
its  absorption.  Cases  of  this  description  I  have  already  stated  were 
observed  by  Pearson  and  Scarpa.  Similar  case^  have  occurred  to 
M.  Lallemand  and  M.  Breschet.f 

10,  Ebumeoid^  or  Ivory-iike  Induration* — This,  which  consists  in 
bone  acquiring  extraordinary  hardness,  density,  and  closeness,  is 
occasionally  seen  in  booy  tumours,  or  exostosis,  in  bones  which 
liave  been  fractured,  and  sometimes  in  those  of  the  skull,  without 
evident  morbid  condition.  In  the  case  of  Petit,  however,  an  osse- 
ous tumour  as  large  as  a  melon,  and  of  the  ivory  aspect  and  con- 
sistence, was  developed  in  the  temporal  bone.J 

A  species  of  eburneoid  or  porcelain  degeneration  is  liable  to 
attack  the  articular  extremities  of  bones  after  synovial  rheumatism. 
An  effusion  of  sero-albuminous  fluid  first  takes  place ;  and  when 
this  undergoes  coagulation,  it  is  found  to  contain  some  earthy  mat- 
ter, which  some  have  said  is  lilbate  of  soda,  and  others  carbonate 
of  lime.  After  some  time,  by  the  motion  of  the  articular  surfaces, 
this  deposit  undergoes  a  degree  of  polish  ;  and  the  more  tlje  articu- 
lar surfaces  are  moved,  the  smoothness  increases,  communicating 
the  aspect  of  ground-ivory,  or  porcelain.  In  some  instances,  also» 
the  cartilages  are  worn  or  removed  by  absorption,  as  tlie  effect  of 
the  same  disease;  and  tbeir  place  is  in  some  degree  supplied  by 
this  eburneoid  or  porcelain-like  deposit*  The  subject  shall  be  no- 
ticed under  tlie  head  of  the  synovial  membranes, 

•  Essay  on  TntDratitial  Absorption  of  the  Uiigh-bone,  Ed  1824. 
t  Repertoire  Gem  de  Brefchet,  T.  ii.  part  2d.     Pirii,  1826- 
t  Maladicf  des  Oi,  Tome  Li.  p.  292. 
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11.  Oitteo*mrkoma, — Though  this  is  mentioned  as  a  distinct 
riety  of  morbid  change,  it  is  piobably  of  Uie  same  nature  as  exQi» 
to^  In  this  light  it  is  viewed  by  Scarpa  and  Boyer.  Upon  the 
whole,  though  I  cannot  agree  witli  the  former  in  aceoooting  it  of 
the  same  nature  as  ftpiim  ventfhm^  I  think  the  examples  of  osteo-sar* 
koma  may  be  referred  to  the  cartilaginom  variety  either  of  perioi- 
teal  or  medullary  exostosis. 

12.  Encf/sU^d  Tumours,  a.  Osteo-steatoma. — The  formation  of 
Bteatomatous  tumours  in  the  eulistance  or  at  the  surface  of  bones, 
baa  been  noticed  by  Kulm,*  Iiundtermark,t  Herrmann^  Pott,^ 
Murray, II  Sandifort^f  Reil,**  Von  Sieboldjtt  and  above  all,  by 
PallettaJJ  and  Weidmann.§§  The  tumour  is  generally  encysted; 
and  though  il  is  represented  by  J.  Bell  as  originating  in  the  medul- 
lary tissue,  it  seems  occasionally  to  arise  from  the  periosteum,  It» 
contents  ai'e  not  invariably,  as  its  name  seems  to  indicate,  of  an  adi- 
pose nature.  They  vary  from  gelatinous,  oleaginous,  and  melic©- 
ritious,  to  atheromatous  and  sebaceous,  irregularly  intermixed  with 
sjH€ti!(£.  and  lameUm  of  Iwne.  Their  progressive  enlargement  causes 
by  prc^ssurc  and  absorption  destruction  of  the  contiguous  Ijonev 
This  is  the  process  which  by  Palletta  is  termed  omvorous* 

b,  Htsmatuma  ;  (Blood-cyst) — Of  all  the  examples  of  this  dis- 
ease (al/gce^sus  $ungmncm^)  collected  by  Pallet ta,  oue  only  I  find 
originated  in  the  substance  of  a  bone,— the  tibia  in  its  upper  epi* 
physis,  which  was  consumed  by  carious  absorption.  (Case  22,)  In 
several,  however,  tlie  tumour,  though  originating  in  the  adjoining 
tissues,  bad  produced  by  progressive  encroachment  the  same  effect. 

c.  Finujuis  II(Bmatodes^~^This  is  the  same  as  the  fungous  m^ 
duUary  exostx)9is  above  noticed.  Whether  it  originates  in  this 
manner,  or  from  tlie  contiguous  textures,  it  produces  the  same  ero- 
sive destruction  of  the  bones.  An  instance  of  this  originating  in 
the  peritonaeum  I  saw  destroy  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and  reduce 
the  upper  half  of  the  right  Oitfemoris  to  a  thin  net-work  of  bone, 
which  broke  asunder  a  few  days  before  death, 

13.  Scirrko*  Carcinoma* — Though  this  seems  never  to  originate 

•  Haller.  DUp.  Med.-Chir.  Vol  V.  p.  653. 

t  Ilallor,  Diaput  Meti.-Pract.  Tome  VI.  p,  5-1  !>. 

X  Diss.  Innug*  J.  G»  licrrBWMini  dc  OKtco-sUsotoroaee,  Ijipm«,  1707. 

§  PhiL  TrtmBi.  No.  459.  ]]  Diawert,  de  O^teo-stealomAte,  UpiaJas,  178<k 

%  MiiK.  Aimt.  L  161,  ••  Archiv,  HI.  B.  45X 

It  Sftinmliing  Chlrurg.  BeobBchi  u.  t.  w.  II*  a  p.  3t0  and  412. 
^  Excrcital.  Pntliulog.  p.  JU,  $§  De  JStratoinoUbuji,  MoguntiAe^  Ifll/. 
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in  the  osseous  texture,  it  often  spreads  to  it  from  the  contiguous 
one.  Thus  most  gurgeom  have  seen  cancer  of  Uie  lip  or  scirrhus 
of  the  parotid  affect  the  lower  jaw ;  cancer  of  the  female  breast 
erode  the  ribs ;  cancer  of  the  penis  affect  the  03$a  ptdfig ;  and  can- 
cer of  the  eye  or  eyelids,  in  both  sexes,  affect  the  frontal,  inalar, 
or  superior  maxillary  bones. 

14.  Tubercular  destruction  may  occur  in  bones;  but  it  most 
frequently  originates  in  the  periosteum  or  adjoining  tissues,  and 
panes  tbence  to  the  enclosed  bone,  in  which  it  produces  the  usual 

^  destructive  erosion.     (Palletta) 

B      15.  Hydatids  of  the  social  form  were  seen  in  the  tibia  by  Cul- 
lerier.* 

16*  In  early  life  the  growth  of  the  osseous  system  may  be  sus- 
pended or  interrupted^  so  that  the  parts  of  the  skeleton  are  incom- 
plete. This  deficiency  generally  takes  place  on  the  mesial  plane^ 
at  the  line  where  the  bones  of  each  side  are  approaching  to  unite 
with  each  other.  It  is  most  common  in  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
vertebrae,  in  the  bones  of  the  head,  and  tirose  of  the  upper  jaw^  and 
palate.  In  the  spine  it  is  generally  connected  with  the  abnormal 
effusion  of  fluid  from  the  membranes  of  the  chord,  or  the  chord  it- 
self, when  it  constitutes  Jipina  bifida  or  cleft  spine.  The  same  de- 
ficiency I  have  seen  in  the  frontal  and  nasal  bones ;  and  in  luu'c-Iip 
it  is  by  no  meiins  uncommon  in  those  of  the  palate  and  superior 
jaw. 

17-  Before  concluding  this  chapter,  a  few  words  may  be  said  on 
the  morbid  states  incident  to  the  teeth. 

The  enamel  is  liable  to  l)e  worn  down  by  the  mntual  attrition  of 
the  teeth  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw.     This  detrition,  which  has 

Bl)een  particularly  described  by  Procbaska,!  is  most  conspicuous  in 
the  crowns  of  those  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  in  some  subjeetB  are  so 
much  w^orn  down  as  to  expose  the  central  osseous  pith  of  the  tooth. 
Though  effected  cliicfly  by  attrition,  it  is  much  facilitated  hy  the 
ti«e  of  acid  substances,  and  by  those  states  of  the  stomach  and  ali- 
mentary canal  which  favour  the  formation  of  acid.  Another  form 
of  the  same  destruction  may  take  place  in  the  corresponding  sides 
of  two  teeth  which  are  too  closely  implanted  together.  The  mu- 
tual pressure  exercised  during  the  process  of  mastication  ajipears  to 
be  the  first  cauic  of  this.     Alter  it  is  once  established,  it  destroys 

Eier,  Anat  PuthoL  Vol  I.  p.  230. 
iones  AnatotniciM;  «le  Decremtnito  Deiuiuni  Corporis  Huujiuu. 
omm.    Partem  Ildam,  p.  355,  6lc.     VieiuiAe,  1800. 
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first  the  enamel,  and  then  the  bone  of  the  tooth,  causiDg  caries 
the  latter,  which  become  blue  or  black,  and  is  gradually  excavated 
into  a  bole. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  disease  of  tlie  teeth,  however,  is  in- 
flammation of  their  internal  pulp-  This,  which  is  attended  by  in- 
tense pain,  by^  progressively  destroying  the  raembrane,  impairs  the 
nutrition  of  the  tooth,  which  becomes  carious  in  the  bony  pith, 
while  the  enamel  cracks,  and  is  cast  off  in  the  form  of  concave 
scales  or  crusts.  The  bony  part  thus  exposed  proceeds  still  more 
rapidly  to  destruction.  It  becomes  excavated,  breaks  down,  and  at 
length  is  expelled  in  fragments, 

Inikmmatbn  of  the  membrane  of  the  alveolar  cavities  also,  by 
injuring  the  connecting  vessels,  may  cause  carious  destruction  of 
the  teetb.  But  it  is  generally  combined  with  more  or  less  affection 
of  the  pulp.  In  the  rachitic  its  destruction  causes  the  develop- 
ment of  the  teeth  to  be  checked,  rendering  the  individual  toothless. 


CHAPTER  V, 


GRISTLE,  CARTILAGE,  Cartila^o^ — Tissu  Cartilagijitux, 
Section  L 


The  cartilaginous  system  or  tissue  is  found  at  least  in  three  dif- 
ferent situations  of  the  human  body  ;  \st^  on  the  articular  extremi- 
ties of  the  movable  bones ;  2</,  in  the  connecting  surfaces  or  mar- 
gins of  immovable  bones ;  3fi,  in  the  parietes  of  certain  cavities^ 
the  motions  or  uses  of  which  require  bodies  of  this  elastic  substance. 

The  organization  of  gristle  is  obscure  and  indistinct.  On  exa- 
mination by  the  microscopcj  its  structure  is  said  to  be  uniform  and 
homogeneous,  like  firm  jelly,  without  fibres,  plates,  or  cells,  Wil- 
liam Hunter,  however,  represents  the  articular  cartilages  as  con- 
sisting of  longitudinal  and^ transverse  fibres,*  Herissant  represents 
those  of  the  ribs  as  composed  of  minute  fibres  mutually  aggregat- 
ed into  bundles  connected  by  short  slips,  and  twisted  in  a  spiral 
or  serpentine  direction,!     By  Lassone,  the  articular  cartilages  are 

•  PhiL  Tmniact,  VoU  XLIIL  No.  470. 
t  Mem,  de  TAcad.  Roy.  1740.     P.  355. 
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said  to  consist  of  a  multitude  of  minute  threads  mutually  connected 
and  placed  as  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  bone,  but  so  as  to  ra- 
diate from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.*  The  general  fact  of 
fibrous  structure  is  confirraed  by  Bichat,  who  says,  that  with  a  little 
attention  it  is  possible  to  recognize  longitudinal  fibres,  which  are 
intersected  by  others  in  an  oblique  or  transverse  direction,  but 
without  determinate  order.  In  its  pui'est  form  no  blood-vessels  are 
seen  in  it,  nor  can  they  be  demonstrated  even  by  the  finest  injec- 
iiouB.  In  the  margins  of  those  pieces  of  gristle,  however,  which  are 
attached  to  the  extremities  of  growing  bones,  blood-vessels  of  con- 
siderable size  may  often  be  seen,  even  without  the  aid  of  injec- 
tion. In  young  subjects  a  net-work  of  arteries  and  veins,  which 
is  described  by  Hunter  under  the  name  of  circuius  articuU  vascu- 
hms,  may  be  demonstrated  all  round  the  margin  of  the  cartilage 
at  the  line  between  the  epiphysis  and  iL  They  terminate  so  ab* 
ruptly,  however,  that  they  cannot  be  traced  into  the  substance  of 
the  latter.  The  most  certain  proofs,  however,  of  the  organic 
structure  of  this  substance  are  the  serous  exudation  which  appears 
in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds  ou  the  cut  surface  of  a  piece  of 
cartilage  after  a  clean  division  by  the  knife ;  and  that  it  becomes 
yellow  during  jaundice,  and  derives  colour  from  substances  found 
in  the  blood.  Neither  absorbents  nor  nerves  have  been  found 
in  it  The  cellular  texture  said  by  Bichat  to  form  the  mould  for 
the  proper  cartilaginous  matter  appears  to  be  imaginary. 

The  articular  cartilages  adhere  to  the  epiphyses  by  one  surface, 
which  consists  of  short  perpendicular  fibres  placed  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  forming  a  structure  like  the  pile  of  velvet  This  is 
easily  demonstrated  by  maceration  first  in  nitric  acid  and  then  in 
water.  The  free  or  smooth  surface  is  covered  by  a  thin  fold  of  sy- 
novial membrane,  which  comes  off  in  pieces  during  maceration. 
The  existence  of  this,  though  recently  denied  by  Gordon,  was  ad* 
mitted  by  William  Hunter,  and  may  be  demonstrated  either  by 
boiling,  maceration,  or  the  phenomena  of  inflammation,  under 
which  il  is  sensibly  thickened.  All  other  cartilages  are  enveloped, 
unless  where  they  are  attaciied  to  bones,  by  a  fibrous  membrane, 
which  has  been  therefore  named  perichondrium.  The  existence  of 
this  may  be  demonstrated  by  ^lissection,  and  also  by  boiling,  which 
makes  it  peel  off"  in  crisped  flakes. 

The  chemical  properties  of  cartilage  have  not  been  accurately 

*  Mem.  de  VAcad.  Roy.  17S2.     P,  t?55. 
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eKamined.  Boiling  &hows  that  it  codUids  gelatine ;  but  a^  a  good 
deal  of  the  matter  is  undissMjlved,  it  must  be  coucluded  also  that  it 
I  is  uuder  some  modification,  or  united  with  some  other  principle^ 
perhaps  albumen.  Immersion  in  nitric  acid  or  boiling  fluids  in- 
duces crispation  ;  and  it  dries  hard  and  semitraosparent,  like  horn. 

Section  IL 

Cartilage  is  subject  to  inffamraation,  which  in  the  chronic  form 
passes  into  ulceration  or  erosion^ — aq  aifection  common  in  the  ar- 
ticular cartilages  of  the  thigh-bone  and  tibia. 

In  this  state  cartilage  becomes  reddish  or  vascular,  and  flaccid, 
or  soft  and  spongy,  with  a  lardaceous  appearance  and  distinct  fibrous 
arrangement.  It  swells  and  acquires  a  size  double  or  even  four 
times  larger  tlian  natural.  In  tliis  state  it  dues  not  become  yellow, 
nor  is  dissolved  by  boiling.  This  is  most  common  in  the  hip-joint. 
(Bichat.) 

When  infkmraatioo  continues  some  time,  it  produces  erosion. 
The  first  trace  of  this  consists  in  minute  reddish  perforations  ap- 
pearing at  the  synovial  surface  of  the  cartilage,  and  gradually  ex* 
tending  and  becoming  deeper.  At  first  they  are  circular ;  but  as 
these  perforations  by  extension  coal^ce,  irregular  abradeti  patches 
are  produced,  which  at  length  become  so  deep  ajs  to  expose  the  de- 
nuded bone.  When  this  takes  place,  as  the  process  advances,  ir- 
regular excavations  are  hollowed  in  the  epiphyses,  which  then  pre- 
sent the  state  described  at  p.  477.  This  form  of  caries,  which  re- 
sembles in  some  respects  sftina  ventosa^  is,  I  conceive,  the  one  to 
which  Severinus  alludes,  and  to  which  he  wishes  to  resb*ict  the 
epithet  of  paedarthrokaUe.  I  have  seen  it  in  adults,  however;  and 
it  is  most  frequent  in  the  knee-joint,  in  which  1  have  seen  it  re- 
move every  trace  of  cartilage^  In  this  process  Hunter  represents 
the  transverse  fibres  as  giving  way  first ;  but  this  distinction  is  too 
refined.  The  disease  may  terminate  in  bony  ank^lom.  It  occurs 
also  in  tlie  hip-joint  and  in  the  elbow-joint 

In  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  infiammation  takes  place  either 
primarily  or  by  extension  from  the  puriehondriur!i  or  tlie  mucous 
membrane  of  the  throat  When  it  takes  place  primarily,  it  is  re- 
presented by  Mr  Porter  as  preceded  by  ossification.  When  it  takes 
place  secondarily,  it  may  occasionally  be  traced  to  ordinary  inHam- 
matiou  from  exposure  to  cold,  the  [>oison  of  syphilis^  or  the  unfa- 
vourable operation  of  mercury.       In  either  case  it  produces  a  bad 
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Species  of  ulceration,  with  mortification  of  the  cartilagee,  which  are 
sometimes  coughed  up  as  dead  sloughs.  This  constitutes  one  of 
the  worst  forms  of  laryngeal  consumption,  (phthisis  larynrfetx,^) 

In  strumous  subjects  the  cartilages  of  the  nose  are  subject  to  a 
species  of  enlargement  or  thickening,  accompanied  with  increased 
vascularity,  and  terminating  in  unfavourahle  ulceration.  In  some 
instances,  tyromatons  deposition  in  the  tubercular  form  takes  place, 
and  renders  the  nostrils  tumid,  irregularly  knobbed  and  painfid. 
This,  which  also  tends  to  very  had  ulceration,  is  one  of  the  forms 
of  the  disease  described  under  the  general  name  of  NoU  me  tangere. 
That  it  originates  in  the  cartilages  I  have  observed  more  tban  once; 
and  its  ravages  are  seldom  stopped  till  they  are  completely  destroy- 
ed, leaving  much  deformity. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  cartilage  docs  not  readily  granulate. 
But  this  must  be  a  mistake,  unless  in  regard  to  the  lai-yngeal  and 
tracheal  cartilages ;  for  when  bones  are  removed  from  articular  ca- 
vities, granulations  have  been  known  to  rise  from  the  cartilagi- 
nous surface ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  wounds  of  cartilaginous 
tissue  are  frequently  united  by  granulation.  All  that  fact  and  ob* 
servation  permit  to  lie  said  is,  that  often  they  do  not  readily  gra- 
nulate. 

Cartihige  is  also  liable  to  ossificatioUj  as  is  seen  in  those  of  the 
larynx  and  of  the  ribs.  In  these  the  osseous  matter  is  disseminated 
in  irregular  points  and  patches.  In  diseases  of  tlie  hip-joint,  the 
cartilages  of  the  thigh-bone  and  acetabulum  become  not  only  bony, 
but  may  be  converted  into  a  substance  similar  to  ivory.     (Bichat) 

When  textures,  originally  cartilaginous,  have  thus  become  pe- 
netrated by  bony  or  calcareous  matter,  they  manifestly  lose  part 
of  their  vital  properties.  They  are  much  less  capable  than  for- 
merly of  resisting  the  approaches  of  disease.  They  are  more  liable 
to  inflammation.  And  they  arc  prone  to  become  affected  by  mor- 
tification  or  nckrosis  exactly  as  hone ;  and  in  this  condition  they 
oause  as  much  irritative  suppuration  as  dead  bone.  This  disorder 
is  observed  principally  on  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx. 

A  new  fonnatioo  of  cartilage  is  frequently  found  in  various  tis- 
8ue«^  but  especially  in  the  serous  and  synovial  membranes,  to  which 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  cartilaginous  bodies  attached.  Cartila* 
^Qous  texture  is  also  found  in  those  sarcomatous  tumours  which 
6¥entnallj  pass  into  insanable  ulceration. 

•  Obeervstlans  on  tlic  Surgicd  Pnthology  of  the  Lttrynx  nnc!  Tmcfeea,  Ac  By  W. 
Ih  Porter,  A*  M.,  &c.     Dublin  mid  Lo»idon,  1826. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

prBRO-CARTiLAGE, —  Cartilago  Fibrosa^ — Tissue  Fibro-Cartih' 
gineiLZj —  Chondro^Desmoid  Texture* 

Section  L 

Intekmediate  between  the  cartilaginous  and  tlie  fibrous  ttssue% 
Bichat  ranks  that  of  the  fibro-cartikges,  wliich  comprehends  three 
8iibdi visions.  Is/,  The  membranous  fibro-eartilageSj  as  those  of 
the  ears,  nose,  windpipe,  eyelids,  &c. ;  2//,  The  inter-artieular  fibro- 
cartilages,  as  those  found  in  the  teraporo-maxillary  and  femoro- 
tibial  articulations,  the  intervertebral  substances,  and  the  cartila- 
ginous bodies  uniting  the  bones  of  the  pelvis ;  3ff,  Cert^iin  portions 
of  the  periosteum,  in  which ,  when  a  tendinous  sheath  is  formed,  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  fibrous  system  disappears,  and  is  succeeded 
by  a  substance  belonging  to  the  order  of  tibro-cartilages. 

Beclard  follows  Meckel  in  rejecting  the  first  of  these  subdivisions^ 
the  individuals  of  which  are  quite  similar  to  ordinary  cartilage. 
Like  it,  they  do  not  present  the  distinct  fibrous  structure,  but  are 
covered  by  perichondrium,  the  fibres  of  which  have  evidently 
caused  them  to  be  regarded  as  fibro-cartilages»  On  this  principle 
Beclard  gives  the  following  view  of  the  fibro- cartilages, 

1*/,  Fibro-cartilages  free  at  both  surfaces;  those  in  the  form  of 
menisci^  which  are  placed  between  the  articular  surfaces  of  two 
bones;  (Jibro  cartilagines  inter-articulares.)  These  are  seen  in  the 
temporo-maxillary,  sterno-clavicular,  and  femoro-tibial  articulations, 
and  occasionally  in  the  acromio-clavicular  and  the  ul no-carpal 
joints.  These  ligaments  are  attached  either  by  their  margins  or 
their  extremities,  and  are  enveloped  in  a  thin  fold  of  synovial  mem- 
brane. 2df  Fibro-cartilagcs  attached  by  one  surface.  Of  this  de- 
scription are  those  employed  as  pulleys  or  grooves  for  the  easy 
motion  of  tendons ;  for  instance  the  chondro-desmoid  eminences 
attached  to  the  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity  for  the  long  head  of 
the  biceps  J  and  at  the  sinuosity  of  the  ischium  for  the  tendons  of  the 
otiuratores,  Zdy  Fibro-cartilages,  which  establish  a  connection  be- 
tween bones  susceptible  of  little  individual  motion,  as  the  ioterver 
tebral  bodies ;  or  which  unite  bones  intended  to  remain  fixed] 
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under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  as  those  which  form  the  junction 
of  the  pelvic  bones,  (Sj/mph^sis  pvhis^  sarroMiac  synchondrosis.) 
The  peculiarities  of  these  suhetances  consist  in  their  partaking 
in  different  proportions  of  the  nature  of  cartilage  and  white  fibrous 
tissue-,  and^  consequently,  in  possessing  the  toughness  and  resist- 
ance of  the  latter  with  the  flexibility  and  elasticity  of  the  former. 
The  structure  of  the  fibro-cartilaginous  tissue  is  easily  seen  in  the 
intervertebral  bodies,  or  in  the  cartilages  uniting  the  }>elvic  bones. 
In  th«  former,  white  concentric  layers,  consisting  of  circular  fibres 
placed  in  juxta-position,  constitute  the  outer  part ;  while  the  inte- 
rior contains  a  semifluid  jelly.  The  concentric  fibrous  layers  are 
cartilage  in  a  fibrous  shape.  In  the  latter  situation,  the  fibrous 
structure  is  equally  distinct;  while  the  cartilaginous  consistence 
shows  the  connection  with  that  organic  substance*  A  similar  ar- 
rangement is  remarked  in  the  interarticular  cartilage  of  the  temporo- 
maxillary  articulation,  and  in  the  seioilunar  cartilages  of  the  knee- 
joint  In  all,  the  fibrous  is  said  to  predominate  over  the  cartila- 
ginous structure.  Their  physical  properties  are  distensibility  with 
elasticity.  Though  they  are  at  all  times  subjected  to  considerable 
pressure^  they  speedily  recover  their  former  size.  Their  chemical 
composition  appears  to  be  entirely  unknown. 

I  Section  II. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  fibro-cartilages  are  liable  to  inflam- 
mation, either  originally  commencing  in  their  own  substance,  or 
communicated  to  them  from  contiguous  parts,  especially  synovial 
membrane,  with  which  many  of  them  are  invested.  Suppuration 
of  that  which  forms  the  si/mpht/ais  pubis  was  seen  by  a  friend  of 
Hunter,*^  and  by  Ludovici,  in  the  person  of  a  puerperal  female. 
This  was  the  effect  of  excessive  stretching  during  labour.  In  other 
instancejs  they  are  torn  asunder,  so  as  to  cause  diastasis  without 
suppuration.  In  one  instance,  separation  of  this  kind  appears  to 
have  been  congenital  Palletta  and  Brodie  have  described  a  va- 
riety of  vertebral  disease  which  always  commences  with,  and  some- 
times consists  in  erosion  of  the  intervertebral  cartilages  ;  and  most 
surgeons  have  seen  the  semilunar  cartilages  of  the  knee*joint  in- 
flamed and  eroded*  The  intervertebral  fibro-cartilages  have  been 
found  soUtened,  swollen,  and  distended  with  fluid.  Ossification  is 
not  uncommon,  and  in  those  of  the  sacro-iliac  and  pubal  junctions 

•  Mad.  Obfc  anii  Inquiries,  V^ol,  U, 
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(stfmphy&e»\  is  remarked  in  adults,  or  those  advanced  id  life  so 
frcKjuently,  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  disease.  In  the  vertebr© 
it  is  also  observed,  tboiigh  leas  frequently.  It  has  been  seen  most 
generally  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebrai,  which  are  thus  indis- 
solubly  ankylosed. 

The  accidental^  or  new  development  of  the  cbondro- desmoid 
tissue,  is  not  uncommon  ;  and  its  appearance  constitutes  the  ana* 
tomicfil  character  of  the  most  ueual  form  of  scirrho-carcinoitML  In 
this  state  irregular  or  amorphous  masses  of  fibro-cartilage  are  de- 
veloped in  isolated  points  of  the  organs ;  and  by  their  coalescence 
progressively  invade  or  destroy  the  original  texture  of  the  part 
In  some  instances,  a  mass  of  cartilage  is  traversed  irregularly  by 
intersecting  white  or  yellow  fibrous  bands.  In  others,  irregidar 
nodules  of  cartilage  are  separatcil  by  ligamentous  partitions.  This 
deposition,  which  ever  manifests  a  tendency  to  fatal  disorganization, 
is  most  frequent  in  the  female  breast,  in  the  womb,  in  the  laerymal 
and  parotid  glands,  and  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  both  sexes.  In 
its  progress  to  ulceration,  cavities  are  formed  containing  brownish 
jelly4ike  fluid  ;  and  as  it  approaches  the  surface,  fungous  growths 
and  hemorrhage  are  frequeuL 


BOOK    IV, 

MEMBRANOUS,  ENCLOSING,  OR  INVESTING 
TISSUES. 


The  organic  substances,  which  have  been  already  de&cribcd* 
[consist  either  of  those  which  are  ramified  or  distributed  extensively 
through  the  animal  body,  or  of  those  which  are  confined  to  definite 
fiituations*  Those  which  are  now  to  be  examined,  are  extended 
continuously  over  considerable  sjmces,  and  ti&sues  or  organs  very 
different  scjinetitnes  from  each  other.  Tliey  are  ertveiopes  or  tnew- 
hranesj  and  consist  of  skin,  mucous  membrane,  serous  membrane^ 
synovial  membrane,  and  compound  membrane. 


I 


CHAPTER  L 
Section  L 

CuHSj   PeW^,— CUTANEOUS    TISSUE. — DEHJWAL  TISSUE. — La 

Peau,  Tissii  Dermmde, — DIE  UAUT;  das  felu  fell,  old  Eng- 
lish. WITH  ITS  APPENDAGES,  SCARF-SKIN  OE  CUTICLE,  NAIL, 
HAIR.      EPIDEEMIS;  CUTICULA.      UNGUES.      PILL — TisSU  Epider- 

moide  et  Tissu  Pileux, 

Skin  has  been  said  to  consist  of  three  parts,  true  skin,  {cutis 
vera^)  mucous  net,  {rete  mucosum,)  and  scarf-skin,  or  cuticle, 
Haller,  Camper,  and  Bluraenhach  are  inclined  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  the  mucous  net  in  the  skin  of  the  white,  and  to  admit  it  iu 
that  of  the  negro  only ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  indeed,  ita  existencct 
has  been  demonstrated  in  the  negro  race  only,  and  inferred  by 
analogy  to  exist  in  the  white.  ''  When  a  bli.stcr  has  liccn  ajjplled 
to  the  skin  of  a  oegro,"  says  Cruiksbank,  "  if  it  has  not  been  very 
fitinmlating,  in  twelve  hours  after,  a  thin  transparent  grayish  mem- 
brane is  raised,  under  which  we  find  a  fluid.     This  membrane  is 

1  i 
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the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin.  When  tins  with  the  fluid  is  removed,  the 
surface  under  these  appears  black;  but  if  the  blister  had  been  very 
stimulating,  another  membrane,  in  which  this  black  colour  resides, 
would  also  liave  !>een  raised  with  the  cuticle.  This  15  reie  muco$um, 
which  is  itself  double,  consisting  of  another  gray  transparent  mem- 
brane, and  of  a  black  web  very  ranch  resembling  the  pifftnentum 
7utjrum  of  the  eye.  When  this  membrane  is  removed,  the  surface 
of  the  true  skio,  as  has  been  hitherto  believed,  comes  in  view^  and 
is  white  like  that  of  a  European.  The  rete  rnueosum  gives  the  co- 
lour to  the  skin  ;  is  black  in  the  negro ;  white,  brown,  or  yellow- 
ish in  the  European."^ 

Cruiksliank  distinguished  the  membranes  spread  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  true  skio  into  five,  each  of  which  he  conceived  are  cu- 
ticles or  secretions  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  skin,  undergoing 
transformation  into  cuticles. 

The  first  aud  most  external  of  these  is  the  cuticle  or  epidermis^ 
properly  so  named,  that  is  the  completed  covering  investing  the 
whole,  and  which  is  semi  transparent*  This  }s  constantly  rubbed 
off  or  falling  off  iu  scales;  and  its  place  is  as  constantly  supplied 
by  layers  arising  from  and  secreted  by  the  next  coverings 

This  is  the  rete  nmeosjtm^  which  according  to  Cruikshank  is 
double,  consisting  of  an  outer  or  consistent  layer,  aud  an  inner  or 
softer,  and  which  is  secreted  by  the  vascular  surface  of  the  true 
skin.     These  two  with  the  cuticle  proper  form  three  coverings. 

The  next  or  fourth  is  more  equivocal  in  existence.  It  is  a  vas- 
cular membrane  spread  over  the  outer  surface  of  the  true  skin, 
which  l>ecomes  most  distinct  in  various  cutaneous  inflammations, 
as  small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever*  In  this  the  small-pox 
pustules  are  situate ;  and  certainly  it  seems  to  form  tlic  layer  in 
which  these  pustules  are  first  developed. 

Ijastly,  when  a  piece  of  skin  ha^  been  macerated,  and  tills  fourth 
vascular  membrane  is  removed,  it  is  possible  to  observe  a  fifth  rest- 
ing immediately  on  the  surface  of  the  true  skiiu 

These  distiuctious  seem  rather  minute.  The  cuticle  is  probably 
one  membrane  only  secreted  by  the  rete  mitcmum  as  it  is  required  ; 
the  external  layers  being  hard  and  firm,  the  inner  soft  and  pulpy. 

The  rete  inuco^um  is  evidently  a  secretion  from  the  outer  vascu- 
lar surface  of  the  skin. 

With  regard  to  the  other  two  tliey  seem  to  be  the  external  surface 

•  Expcrimcote  on  the  InretiBible  Perapiratiim  t»f  the  Humftjt  B<Kiv,  ahowing  iU 
aflSnitj  to  Hespinition.     Bj  WUtiam  Cmikahatik.     London,  17d5,  p>.  3  ftiid  4* 
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of  the  true  skin  itself.  It  was,  however,  the  opinion  of  Cruik^hank, 
that  these  meinbranes  are  not  created,  but  only  demonstrated  or 
rendered  distinct  by  eruptive  diseases  in  consequence  of  the  large 
quantity  of  blood  impelled  into  the  skin. 

Bicliat  denies  the  existence  of  a  mucous  coating  or  varnish  {ctyr- 
pus  mucosttm^)  such  as  Malpighi  describes  it,  and  regards  the  vas- 
cular surface  of  the  cor  ion  as  the  only  mucous  net. 

According  to  Chaussier,  the  skin  consists  of  two  parts  only,  the 
derma  {ds^fia)  cutis  vera  or  corion,  and  the  epidermis,  cuticle,  or 
scarf-skin  ;  tbe  first  embracing  the  organic  elements  of  this  tissue  ; 
the  second  being  an  inorganic  substance  prepared  by  the  organic, 
and  deposited  on  its  surface.  This  opinion  is  adopted  by  Gordon^ 
according  to  whom  the  skin  consists  of  two  substances  placed  above 

I  each  other  like  layers  or  plates  (lamiiKEy)  the  inner  of  which  is  the 
true  skin,  the  outer  the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin.  Beclard,  on  the  con- 
trary, thinks  tliat  a  peculiar  matter,  which  occasions  the  colour  by 
which  the  several  races  are  distinguished,  is  found  between  the 
outer  surface  of  the  corion  and  the  cuticle ;  and  that  no  fair  race 
is  destitute  of  it  except  the  allnno,  the  peculiar  ap[)ea.rance  of  whom 
he  ascribes  to  the  absence  of  the  mucous  net  of  the  skin. 

According  to  M.  Gaulticr,  the  mucous  body  of  the  negro  skin 
consists  of  four  parts ;  1*/,  a  series  of  minute  vascular  bundles,  to 
which  M.  Gaultier  applies  the  name  of  ffemmuicE  sanf/uine&'^  and 
w^hich  are  really  the  termination  of  vessels  ramified  on  the  papilla*; 
2d^  the  deep  whitish  layer,  consisting  of  white  vessels,  and  indicat- 
ed in  an  oblique  section  of  the  negro  skin,  by  a  white  line  between 
the  surface  of  the  corion  and  a  darker  undulating  line ;  3dy  the 
coloured  layer,  named  by  M.  Gaultier  gemmulm — the  true  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  akin, — indicated  by  the  undulating  line  already 
noticed ;  Ath^  the  superficial  white  layer,  consisting  of  serous  ves- 
sels as  the  first,  indicated  by  a  white  line  l>etween  the  dai-k  undu- 
lating line  and  the  cuticle. 

The  vascular  eminences,  (gemmuliB  sanffuinem)  of  M.  Gaultier, 
are  the  termination  of  the  cutaneous  papilW;  and  this  induces  M. 
Dutrochet  to  give  the  following  view  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
cutaneous  tissue,  l*^,  the  derma,  or  corion,  the  true  skin  of  the 
ancient  anatombts ;  2</,  the  papilla?,  or  minute  elevations  of  this 
membrane;  3^,  the  epidermal  membrane  of  the  papillae,  which  is 
the  deep  whitish  layer' of  M.  Gaultier  ;  4fA,  a  coloured  layer,  the 
proper  colouring  matter  of  the  skin ;    5^/f,  a  horny  layer,  which 
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corresponds  to  the  miperficial  wbitisb  layer  of  Graultier ;  and,  Btftf 

the  epidermis,  or  cuticle. 

The  corion  of  the  human  skin,  {pelHs,  corium^  dermal  cutis  vera) 

seems  to  consist  chiefly  of  very  small  dense  fibres,  not  unlike  tho8t< 
of  the  proper  arterial  coat  closely  interwoven  with  each  other, and 
more  firmly  compacted  the  nearer  they  are  to  its  outer  or  cuticu- 
lar  surface.  Tlie  inner  surface  of  the  corion  is  of  a  gray  colour; 
aud  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  body  presents  a  number  of  depres- 
sions varying  in  size  from  one-twelfth  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  and 
consequently  forming  spaces  or  intervals  between  them.  Thesa 
depressions,  which  correspond  to  eminences  in  the  subjacent  adipose 
tissue,  have  been  termed  areolce.  They  are  wanting  in  the  corion 
of  the  back  of  the  hand  and  foot  only. 

The  outer  or  cuticular  surfiice  of  the  corion  is  quite  smooth,  of 
a  pale  or  flesh-red  tinge,  and  is  much  more  vascular  tlian  its  inner 
surface.     It  presents,  further,  a  number  of  minute  conical  emi- 
nences (papilim,)  which*  according  to  the  recent  observations  of 
Gaultier,*  and  Dutrochet^f  are  liberally  supplied  with  blood^Ti 
sels  (f^emmulm  sampunem^)  and  are  the  most  i^ascular  part  of  thia 
membrane.     In  the  ordinary  state  of  circulation  and  temperature 
during  life  these  eminences  are  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding 
corion  ;  but  when  the  surface  is  chilled  j  this  membrane  shrinks, 
while  the  papilke  either  continue  unchanged,  or  shrink  less  propor- 
tionally, and  give  rise  to  the  appearance  described  under  the  name 
of  f^oose  shin  ;  {cutis  anserina.)     Tliis  surface  was  said  by  the  older 
anatomists  to  present  numerous  openings,  orifices,  or  pores ;  but       g 
according  to  Gordon,  if  we  trust  to  mere  observation,  no  openings^H 
of  this  kind  can  be  recogni^sed,  either  by  the  eye  or  the  microscope, ^^ 
except  those  of  the  sebaceons  follicles.     The  hairs,  indeed,  are 
found  to  issue  from  boles  in  the  corion,  but  they  fill  them  up  com- 
pletely. 

In  certain  situations,  for  Instance  at  the  entrance  of  the  external 
auditory  hole,  at  the  tip  of  the  nose,  on  the  margins  of  the  eyelids, 
in  the  arm-pits,  at  the  nipple,  at  the  akin  of  the  pubes,  round  the 
anus,  and  the  female  pudendum,  are  placed  minute  orifices,  frouj 
w  hich  exudes  an  oleaginous  fluid,  which  is  quickly  iodiu-ated.  These 
openings  lead  into  small  sacs  or  cavities  called  follicles,  {follicuH,) 

•  Eechercbes sur  forg.  de  la  peau,  Ac.  Parin,  ISO 9  and  IBll. 
f  Oliafrvations  ftur  la  structure,  ^c,  Joumsi]  tie  Phys,  jrnj  1819,  und  ObserTiti 
lur  k  strut  lure  de  la  peaii^  Jour.  Ct»mpl  Vol.  W 
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Of  sebaceous  glands,  (^lamlulip-  srhacem*)  Of  these  sacs  the  struc- 
ture is  simple.  They  appear  to  consist  simply  of  hollow  surfaces 
secretiug  an  oleaginous  fluid,  which  is  progressively  propelled  to 
the  orifice,  where  it  soon  undergoes  that  partial  inspissation  which 
gives  it  the  sebaceous  or  suet-like  a^spect  and  consistence.  In  the 
negro  races  the  secretion  exhales  a  peculiar  stroug  odour  ;  and  in 
the  fair  or  red -haired  European  races  the  odour  is  also  strong. 

The  corion  is  liberally  supplied  with  blood* vessels,  nerves,  and 
absorbents.  After  a  successful  injection,  its  outer  surface  appeal's 
to  consist  of  a  uniform  net-work  of  minute  vessels,  subdivided  to  an 
infinite  degree  of  delicacy,  and  contiiioing  during  life  blood  coloured 
and  colourless.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  vascular  net- 
work {rete  vascuhsum)  is  the  only  texture  corresponding  to  the 
reticular  bodt/  of  the  older  anatomists. 

It  IB  well  known  that  this  membrane  when  boiled  sufficiently  long 
is  convert^^d  into  a  viscid  glutinous  liquor,  which  consists  chiefly  of 
gelatin,  (Chaptal,  Seguin,  Hatcbett,  Vauquelin,  &c.)  and  that  glue 
is  obtained  in  great  quantity  from  it  for  the  purposes  of  art  As, 
however,  in  these  operations  a  portion  of  matter  is  left  undissolved, 
and  as  glue  is  completely  soluble  in  water,  while  skin  resists  it  tor 
-an  indefinite  time,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  though  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  the  corion  is  gelatin,  it  is  under  some  peculiar  modifi- 
cation not  perfectly  understoml.  The  union  of  this  organized 
gelatin  with  the  vegetable  principle  denominated  tannin  forms 
leather,  which  is  quite  insoluble  in  water. 

Cuticle  or  sciu'f-skiii,  (epHiermis^  cutwula\  is  a  semi  transparent, 
or  rather  translucent  layer  of  thin  light*coloured  matter,  extended 
confinuously  over  the  outer  surface  of  the  corioii.  Its  thickness  varies, 
being  thinnest  on  those  parks  least  exposed  to  pressure  iwnl  fric- 
tion, but  thickest  in  the  palms  and  soles.  It  is  destitute  of  blood- 
vessels, nerves,  and  aljsorbents ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from 
observing  the  phenomena  and  process  of  its  reproduction*  that  it  is 
originally  st?creted  in  the  form  of  a  semifluid  viscid  matter  by  the 
cuter  surface  of  the  corion  ;  and  that,  iis  it  is  successively  worn  or 
removed  by  attrition,  it  is  in  like  manner  repaired  by  a  constant 
process  of  secretion  or  defKisitton,  This  semifluid  viscid  matter, 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  is  found  between  the  outer  surface  of  the 
corion  and  tlie  firm  cuticle,  appears  to  be  the  substance  men- 
tioned by  Malpighi,  and  so  often  spoken  of  as  the  mucous  body 
or  net ;  {corpus  mucosam,)     It  is  certainly  quite  inorganic ;  and  it 
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is  impossible  to  explain  its  production  otherwise  than  by  ascribing 
it  to  tlie  outer  or  vascular  surface  of  the  corion* 

Cuticle  18  rendered  yL-llow,  aud  finally  dissolved  by  imiuersion  in 
nitric  acid.  It  is  also  dissolved  by  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  form  of  a 
deep  l»rown  pulp.  These,  and  some  other  experiments  performed 
by  Hatelictt,  appear  to  show  that  it  consists  chiefly  of  albuminous 
matter  somehow  modified 

This  description  shows,  that,  if  strict  observation  be  trusted,  the 
muootis  net  has  no  existence,  at  least  in  the  European.  In  tlie 
Negro,  Caffre,  and  Malay,  however,  a  black  membrane  is  said  to 
be  interposeii  between  the  corion  and  cuticle,  and  to  be  tlie  cause 
of  the  dark  eoiOplexiou  of  these  races.  On  this  subject  I  reler  to 
the  description  given  by  Crmk shank,*  which  is  the  best,  the  Essay 
of  M  Gaultier  already  <juoted,  and  the  observations  of  BoelarcL 
What  is  found  in  the  skin  of  the  mixed  or  half  cast  races»  i  e,  the 
offspring  of  an  African  and  European,  or  of  a  mulatto  and  Euro- 
pean? and  how  is  the  transition  between  this  colouring  layer  and 
its  insensible  diminution  effected  ? 

Nail  is  a  substance  very  familiarly  known.  On  its  nature  and 
structure  we  find  many  conjectures,  but  few  or  no  facts  in  the  w^rit- 
ings  of  anatomists ;  and  almost  all  that  has  been  written  is  the  re^ 
suit  of  analogical  inference,  rather  than  of  direct  observation.  It  is 
known  that  the  nails  drop  off  with  the  scarf-ekin  intbedead  body; 
that  they  are  destroyed  or  diseaseil  by  causes  which  act  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  corion,  and  produce  disease  of  the  cuticle ;  and 
that,  if  forcibly  torn  out,  the  surface  of  the  conoo  to  which  they 
were  attached,  bleeds  profusely  and  inflames*  In  other  respects 
they  are  quite  inorganic  ;  but  these  facts  ap|K'ar  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion* that  the  root  of  the  nail  is  connected  with  the  organic  sub- 
stance of  the  corion,  and  that  the  whole  substance  is  the  result  of 
a  process  of  secretion  quite  similar  to  that  by  which  the  cuticle  k 
formed. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Ilatchett,  they  consist  of  a  sub* 
stance  which  possesses  the  properties  of  coagulated  albumen,  with  a 
▼ery  small  trace  of  piiospbate  of  lime. 

The  r£>o/  of  a  hair  is  not  only  that  part  which  is  contained  in  the 
bulb»  but  the  portion  which  is  lodged  in  the  skin.  The  middie  part 
and  the  point  are  those  which  project  beyond  the  surface  of  the  skin. 
The  Inilb  is  a  small  aac  fixed  in  the  inner  surface  of  the  corion,  in 

•  ExpcrimeuU,  &c.  p.  3L 
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the  contiguous  filamentous  tissue,  and  receiving  the  extremity  or 
root  of  the  hair  ira planted  in  it. 

Every  hair  is  cvlindrical,  ta{iering  regularly  from  the  root  to  the 
point,  and  solid,  but  containing  its  proper  colouring  matter  in  its 
substance.  The  coloiu*  varies,  but  the  root  is  always  whitish  and 
transparent^  and  softer  than  the  rest ;  the  fixed  or  adhering  part  of 
the  root  is  almost  fluid.  V\^hen  hair  is  decolorizedj  it  becomes 
transparent  and  brittle,  and  presents  a  peculiar  silvery-white  colour ; 
and  as  hairs  of  this  kind  are  few  or  abundant,  it  gives  the  aspect  of 
gray,  hoary,  or  white-hair. 

The  bulb,  though  visible  in  a  hair  plucked  out  by  the  root,  is  too 
«mall  In  human  hair  to  be  minutely  examined ;  and  Chirac^  Gaul* 
tier,  and  Gordon,  have  therefore  described  its  structure  and  appear* 
ances  from  the  bulbs  of  the  whiskers  of  large  animals,  the  seal  for 
example,  in  which  it  is  much  more  distinct  According  to  researches 
of  this  kind,  every  bulb  forms  a  sort  of  sac  or  follicle,  which  con- 
sists of  two  tunics,  an  inner  one,  tender,  vasculai-,  and  embracing 
closely  the  root  of  the  hair  ;  and  an  outer,  which  is  firmer  and  less 
vascular,  and  surrounds  the  inner  one,  while  it  adheres  to  the  fila- 
mentous tissue  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  corion.  When  the  hair 
issues  from  the  bulb,  it  passes  through  an  appropriate  canal  of  the 
corion,  which  is  always  more  or  less  obli(|ue,  but  which,  as  has  been 
already  said,  it  tills  completely  ;  and  it  afterwards  parses  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  through  the  scarf-akim  Nervous  filaments  have  been 
traced  into  the  bulbs  of  the  whiskers  of  the  seal  by  Rudolphi  and 
the  younger  Andral.  The  bulb  or  follicle,  in  short,  is  inorganic, 
and  forms  by  secretion  the  inorganic  hair. 

The  structure  of  hair  itself  appears  to  be  either  so  simple,  or  so 
incapable  of  being  further  elucidated,  that  anatomists  have  not  given 
any  facts  of  consequence  regarding  it.  It3  outer  surface  is  believed 
to  be  covered  with  imbricated  scaler,  because  in  moving  a  single 
hair  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  it  follows  one  direction  only. 

Hair  is  believed  to  be  utterly  inorganic,  though  tlie  phenomena 
of  its  growth,  decoloration,  and  especially  of  the  tliseaso  termed 
PoUsli  plait,  (plica  Pahmca^)  have  led  various  authors  to  regard  it 
as  poiseessed  of  some  degree  of  vitality.  Thc^  phenomena,  how- 
ever, may  be  explained  by  the  occurrence  otdise<ise  in  the  bulbs  or 
generating  follicles.  Hair  is  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  but  Vau^ 
quelin  succeeded  in  dissolving  it  by  the  aid  of  Papin's  digester. 
From  the  experiments  of  this  chemist,  and  those  of  Hatchett,  it  may 
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])e  Inferred  that  liair  consists  of  an  animal  matter,  which  appears! 
be  a  modification  of  albumen,  a  colouring  oil ^  and  some  sahnej 
substances.* 

Section  IL 

The  cutaneous  texture  and  appendages  iire  liable  to  many  forms 
of  disease.  Most  of  them,  however,  may  be  referred  to  some  form 
of  the  inflammatory  procesi?,  or  to  changes  in  texture  either  original 
or  acquired. 

I,  iTiftummation  assumes  in  tliig  texture  a  great  variety  of  forms^ 
whicli  it  ia  the  province  of  pathological  anatomy  to  dktinguish  ao* 
curately,  This»was  first  attempted  by  CuUen,  whose  phlegmon  and 
erythema  were  intended  to  designate  two  forms  of  cutaneous  in- 
flammation, according  a^s  the  vessels  of  the  internal  or  external  sur- 
face  are  the  seat  of  morbid  action*  The  distinctioUj  though  judi- 
cious, was  overlooked ;  and  those  who  confided  in  his  practical  in- 
structions, without  attending  to  the  correctness  of  his  pathology^  or 
the  fidelity  of  his  descriptions,  transferred  the  seat  of  pblegraou  from 
the  skin,  in  which  it  was  placed  by  Cullenj  to  the  cellular  tissue, 
where  it  has  since  remained.  This  error  wasa!>etted  by  J.  Hunter 
and  C.  Srayth,  whose  distinctions  of  inflammation,  according  to  the 
tissues  in  which  it  occurs,  place  rose  in  the  skin,  and  phlegmon  in 
tlie  cellular  membrane.  These  views  were  generally  adopted  till 
the  appearance  of  Bichat,  who  attempted,  after  the  example  of 
Cullen,  to  distinguish  cutaneous  diseases  according  to  their  seat  in 
the  cutaneous  tissue.t  As  this  is  obviously  the  most  rational 
method,  and,  though  not  much  followed  by  practical  authors,  has 
received  the  approbation  of  such  observers  as  Meckel  and  Beclard, 
it  is  best  calculated  for  the  order  to  be  observed  in  the  presenl 
treatise. 

Cutaneous  inflammation,  though  it  eventually  affect  the  sub- 
stance, whicbj  however,  is  not  frequently,  may  he  conveniently  dis- 
tinguishetl  in  the  following  manner.  First^  it  may  be  seated  in 
the  exterior  or  cuticular  surlaee  of  the  corion ;  secondly^  it  may 
affect  the  papiUm  or  minute  elevations  of  the  corion;  thirdly,  it 
may  affect  the  substance  of  the  corion ;  fottrthlr/^  it  may  occur  at 
the  inner  or  attached  surface  of  this  membrane;  Jifthlt/^  it  may  af- 
fect the  sebaceous  follicles  ;  and  sijcthly^  it  may  be  connected  with 

•  Atitiftlei  de  Chimic,  11)06.    Tome  LVllL,  and  Fhilosoph,  Trum.  1800,  Vol.  XC. 
t  AaaUrmic  Getierulc,  Tome  IV.  p.  721* 
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» sacs  and  bul bs  of  the  hairs.  If  th ese  circumstances  be  adopted  as 
the  basis  of  general  division,  suborditiate  characters  may  be^derived 
from  the  mode  in  which  the  inflammatory  process  advances,  and  from 
the  eflfects  which  it  produces,  lu  the  following  order. 

§  1.  i>i|ftwe  or  tprtading  injtammationi. — I,  CutaDcoufl  ioflammatioaii  seated  in  the  outer 
or  cuUculor  sui&ce  of  the  corion^  {aUit  vera,  dcrmtQ  and  genemlly  Bpreadlog  iitong 


Measles, 

Ilubeoliu 

Morbilloae  emption. 

Alorbilli. 

Rash  fbver,  eearlet  fever. 

Scarlatina. 

Nettie-null, 

Urticaim 

RMe-nub, 

Roseola. 

CoEQiDOQ  mshy 

Eryiliema. 

,  Effusive  i^fiammoHon, — II.  Cutaneom  inflammation  i^nt&i  in  the  outer  surface  of 
the  conou,  producing  a  fluid  which  elevates  and  detaches  the  cuticle. 

Rose,  St  Anthony  *M  tire,  EfTsipelas. 

Bleb  fever,  buUoac  fever,  Pemphigus,  fcbris  buHoaa. 

Simple  blehft,  Pomphoivx, 

§  3.  Pvtnetyote  papular  in^Ummaiion^^lll.  Cutaneous  inHanunatioris  commencing  in 
cireumBcribed  or  definite  points  of  the  conon,  producing  minute  eminences^ 

Gmai,  gtjwn^  red  gum<»  tooth  gum,  Strophulus, 

Sun-ra*hj  prickly  heat,  Lichen. 

Itchy  riu»hj  Prurigo. 

§  4.  Functuaic  deaquamoimg  ii^Ummatwtk — XV.  Cutaneous  inlliun  motions  of  the  outer 
surface  of  the  corion,  more  or  leas  circumscribed,  aft*e<3ting  tta  accreting  power,  and 
producing  exfoliationi  of  tlie  cuticl©t 

Scaly  lepriwy,  Lepra. 

Scaly  tetter,  Paoriaaift, 

PandrifT,  Pityriaeifl. 

Fifth- »kin  disease,  Ichthyosis. 

§  5.  PunfUtrtU  WEtictdarif^/tammtUion, — V.  CuLineoiwiuflanimationa  originally  affecting 
the  outer  surfooe  of  the  corion,  circumscribed,  definite,  or  punctuate*  prwluciug  ef- 
fuiduti  of  jUuid  firet  pellucid,  afterwards  slightly  opaque,  Hith  elevation  of  cuticle, 
with  or  without  further  aftectiun  of  the  corial  tinaite. 

Miliary  raah,  Miliaria. 

Shingles,  vesicular  ringworm,  or  fret.  Herpes. 

Heat  spotSt  or  red-fret^  Ecjtemft. 

Limpet  shell  vesicle  and  scab,  Eupio. 

Cow-pox  vesicle,  Vaccinia, 

Chicken-pox,  Varicella, 

§  6,  PutictwUe pftlefjmon/jwi or  pmlwUtr  injlamiiujition, — Vl.  Cutaneous  inflammations 
originally  affecting  the  outer  surface  and  vascular  layer  of  the  corion,at\er wards  its 
substance,  sometimes  the  ffica  and  bulbs  of  the  hairs,  and  produciLig  purulent  nuit- 
tcr  more  or  lee^  distinct, 

SmalUpox,  Variola. 

Plague,  Pestii. 

Malignant  pustule,  Persian  fire,  Authrakion. 

Itch,  Scabies. 

Moist  or  running  tetter,  Impetigo, 

Scall  or  pustular  ringworm,  Porrigo. 

Great  pox,  Ecthyma. 
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ginadng  in  tlie  suljstance  of  the  corion,  or  in  ilie  ftebnceoua  follicle*,  aometimes  at 
the  bulb*  of  the  hair,  nnd  terminating  in  portia!  or  imperfect  BuppuraUon,  with 
formation  of  scJiles,  enttts,  Ac,  aiid  more  or  lew  destjiictton  of  the  flebnceoixs  (blU- 
clea,  the  pi li parous  aacft,  or  of  the  corial  ti«ue. 

Boil,  Phvmti,  Furunculua* 

Carbuncle,  Anthrax  i  Carbancoliu. 

Whelk,  Acne. 

Scalp  or  chin  whelk.  Sycosis, 

Soft  tubercle,  Molluscum, 

Canker,  Lupus,  noli  me  tangere. 

White  icall.  Vitiligo. 

Yawi,  Frambaaia,  rubiiK 

SirretiB,  Sibbenin. 

§  8.  PuncUiatt  lihlegmmKhiuhrmdar  infammntiontchronir, — VIII.  Cutaneous inflaai* 
mations,  chronic,  attended  with  general  affection  of  the  fibro-muco«»  I 


Arcloic  kprosj^  Hodesyge, 

Lombard  evil.  Pellagra, 

Scherlicvo,  Falcadlnii, 

Asturian  itch  or  scab,  Mai  di  Roaa, 

Crim  e%il,  Krimmische  krankheit, 

Ambian  leproair. 

Wart, 


Lepra  Norwegica. 

Pdlagra. 

Li^pra  Pedemontaii^ 

Lepra  Asturieiula. 
Lepra  Taurica. 
Elephantiasis. 
Verruca. 


§  L  Crttaneoxis  injiammations  seated  in  the  outer  or  cuticuhr  sur^ 
face  of  the  corioTiy  and  generally  spreading  along  fV.— In  flam  mat!  on  of 
the  outer  surface  of  the  corion  ttiay  be  diffuse  and  continuous^  as  in 
scarlet  fever,  diffuse  and  interrupted,  as  in  common  raBh  {erythema^) 
nettle-ra*bj  and  rose-rasb,  or  diffuse  and  of  determinate  figure,  as  in 
measles  and  morMlU,  The  redness  with  which  superficial  cutaneous 
ioflammatton  is  attended  varies.  Though  it  disappears  on  pressure, 
it  retiu-ns  immediately.  In  scarlet  fever,  though  its  tint  is  indi- 
cated by  the  name*  it  often  has  a  shade  of  brown ;  in  er^ihenm^  or 
simple  rash,  it  is  rarely  so  vivid  as  in  other  forms  of  cutaneous  in- 
flaramation  ;  in  rose  it  has  a  tinge  of  yellow.  In  measles  it  as- 
sumes the  shape  of  cresceutie  or  lunular  patches.  In  simple  rash 
it  terminates  gradually  in  the  sound  skin  ;  hut  in  one  variety  of 
this  rash,  {erythema  margmatum^)  and  in  rose,  it  is  marked  by  a 
distinctly  circumscribed  edge,  or  is  said  to  be  marginate.  The 
swelling  of  superficial  cutaneous  inflammation  is  rather  a  general 
distension  than  obvious  elevation.  When  it  ia  obvious  to  the  eye, 
or  felt  by  the  finger,  and  is  at  the  same  time  confined  to  definite 
red  patches*  these  are  named  wheals,  A  familiar  instance  of  this 
occurs  in  the  cfl'ect  produced  by  the  bite  of  several  insects,  the  blow 
of  a  whip»  or  the  stinging  of  nettles.  Spontaneously  it  is  seen  in 
the  disease  named  nettle  rash.     In  rose,  elevation,  extensive  and 
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contitiuous,  conterminoijs  with  the  redness,  and  like  it  bounded  by 
a  diHtinctly  circumseribed  edge,  is  uniformly  nbserved. 

Superficial  cutaneous  inflammation  being  seateil  in  the  extetisive 
vascular  net- work,  {rete  vascvlomm,  rrseau  vascrilairej)  of  the  co* 
rion,  always  destroys  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  its  scarf-skin,  which 
comes  away  in  small  portions  or  scales,  sometimes  in  larger  pieeest 
while  a  new  but  thinner  and  more  transparent  scarf-skin  is  formed. 
The  process  by  which  these  changes  are  effected  is  termed  desqua- 
mation, and  is  observed  in  lue.^isles,  scarlet  fever,  nettle-rash,  rose^ 
rash,  common  rash,  and  rose  when  it  does  not  proceed  to  the  for- 
mation of  blebs.  As  the  process  thus  defined  foniis  a  good  mode 
of  distinguishing  its  varieties  when  seated  in  the  outer  or  cuticular 
corial  surface,  I  adopt  it  on  the  present  occasion. 

According  to  the  definition  above  given,  it  comprehends  the  fol- 
lowing diseases :— Measles,  rash-fever  or  scarlet  fever,  nettle-rash, 
rose-rash,  common  rash* 

This  must  be  regarded  as  the  simplest  form  of  cutaneous  inflam- 
mation. It  may  indeed  be  doubled  whether  it  can  justly  be  termed 
inflammation  ;  for  though  the  captilaries  of  the  cuticular  surface 
of  the  corion  are  unnaturally  distended  with  blood,  and  the  usual 
functions  of  secretion  and  perspiration  are  suspended,  it  does  not 
induce  those  consequences  which  succeed  the  iatlammatory  process 
in  other  tissues,  or  even  in  the  same  tissue,  in  a  state  of  uoeijuivocal 
inflammation.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that,  in  other  re- 
spects, tlie  phenomena  of  the  disorders  referred  to  this  head  afford 
fair  examples  of  inflammatory  action*  The  skin  is  permanently 
red,  either  continuously  or  in  patches,  or  in  spots  of  definite  figure, 
diffusely  swelled,  and  unusually  warm,  or  rather  hot  and  dry.  Its 
sensations  are  also  deranged ;  for  the  parts  are  either  painful, 
smarting,  or  itching,  as  in  nettle-rash,  rose-rash,  and  common  rash, 
or  the  skin  is  generally  tense  and  sore,  as  in  measles  and  scarlet 
fever.  In  each  of  the^se  diseases,  also,  the  capillaries  of  the  outer 
or  cuticular  surface  of  the  corion  are  inordinately  distended  with 
blood,  which  appears  to  move  very  slowly,  or  stand  entirely  mo* 
tionless  in  them.  The  skin  of  a  person  cut  off  during  the  progress 
of  measles  or  scarlet  fever  is  marked  by  innumerable  minute  ves- 
sels disposed  in  various  modes,  arborescent,  asteroid,  reticular,  &e,; 
andj  in  some  instances,  minute  specks  of  blood  are  effused  on  the 
corion  or  into  its  substance.  In  scarlet  fever,  confined  chiefly  to 
the  skin,  the  outer  surface  of  the  corion  of  t!ie  face,  neck,  and 
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truok,  is  particularly  injected ;  and  towards  tlie  c\ose  of  the  dis- 
ease, this  capillary  injection  is  brownish  or  purple.  The  injection 
of  the  mucous  surfaces  shall  be  noticed  afterwards*  In  nettle-raah, 
this  injection  is  in  circuinscribed  patches,  and  accompanied  with 
elevation,  but  disappears  greatly  after  death.  In  erytfieniatous  in- 
flammation I  have  observed  the  cuticular  surface  of  the  coriou  of  a 
scarlet  red,  and  soft  velvety  texture,  and  distinctly  traversed  by 
numerous  minute  arborescent  and  asteroid  patches,  which,  however, 
become  much  paler  in  a  few  days. 

§  2.  Cutaneous  inflammations  situate  chieflt/  in  the  outer  surface 
of  the  corion^  producing  sera-afljumimmsjiuidj  which  eiamtes  the  scarf 
shin  intopusfwSy  biebs^  orMisterSy  (Bullgej  Phlyct^enee,)  commencing 
in  certain  parts  of  the  cor  ion  ^  but  spreading  cuntinuouslg. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  corion  may  be  inflamed  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  terminate  in  desquamation  or  resolution,  but  to  pour  forth 
a  sero-albuminous  yellowish  fiuid,  which  detaches  the  cuticle  and 
elevates  it  in  the  form  of  a  bleb  or  blister,  Tliis  is  very^  well  seen 
in  the  instance  of  scalding  by  boiling  fluids,  on  the  application  of 
the  blistering  fly,  (Meloe  vesicatorius^)  or  even  in  some  cases  of  fric- 
tion to  parts  naturally  tender.  In  each  of  these  case^  in  a  short 
time  large  watery  elevations  or  bladders  appear.  The  same  pro- 
cess takes  place  spontaneously  in  rose,  in  common  blebs,  and  in  the 
bollose  or  bleb  fever.  The  form  of  these  blebs  is  not  determinate j 
nor  even  are  they  always  uniform  in  appearance.  The  action  by 
which  they  are  produced,  though  more  violent  in  degree,  is  not 
difierent  in  kind  from  ordinary  cutaneous  inflammation.  It  is  at- 
tended, nevertheless,  with  more  swelling  of  the  corion,  more  exqui- 
site burning  heat,  and  more  searing  or  scalding  pain,  than  the  other 
forms  of  superficial  cutaneous  inflammation.  The  fluid  secreted  by 
this  process  is  sero-albuminous.  Wlien  the  raised  cuticle  is  divided 
a  yellowish  transparent  watery  fluid  escapes;  and  when  the  cuticle 
18  detached  so  as  to  expose  the  inflamed  spot,  the  inflamed  skin  is 
found  covered  by  a  quantity  of  soft,  cellular,  gelatinous  matter,  of 
a  yellow-white  colour,  somewhat  tough,  and  similar  to  coagulable 
lymph.  This  substance  is  traversed  by  firm  linear  partitions,  not 
uniform  in  number  or  direction,  but  forming  interstices  from  which 
serous  fluid,  the  same  as  that  which  esaiped  first,  is  discharged. 
The  coagulable  matter,  which  is  albuminous,  at  the  same  time 
contracts,  and  forming  a  covering  to  the  corion,  while  the  lat- 
ter begins  to  secrete  a  new  cuticle,  is  at  length  tinrown  oS'  in  the 
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rm  of  opaque  patehes.  In  the  liquid  secreteil  by  the  corioii 
during  the  application  of  a  blister,  and  that  contiUBed  witliiu  the 
vesications  produced  by  scalding,  the  same  facts  may  be  recog- 
nized. That  obtained  from  the  vesication  of  a  blister  separates 
spontaneously  into  coagulable  and  iluid  portions ;  and  the  addition 
to  the  latter  of  the  smallest  portion  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  followed 
by  a  copious  formation  of  opake  albuminous  matter.  These  facts 
show  that  the  new  secretion,  though  dbcliargetl  fluid,  afterwards 
separates  into  a  serous  and  an  albuminous  portion^  and  is  an  im- 
perfect or  moditied  coagulable  lymph  ;  that  both  are  the  product 
of  the  inflammatory  process ;  and  that  the  latter  is  analogous  to 
that  producing  albuminous  exudation  from  serous  membranes. 
This  analogy  lias  not  escaped  Bichat,  who  remarks,  tliat  vcaications 
do  not  occiu-  in  the  latter,  solely  because  they  want  epidermis. 
To  this  head  belongs  the  inflammation  of  cutaneous  whitloe. 

§  3.  Ctitaneaus  inJlammatio7i  commencing  in  circumscribed  or 
definite  points  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  corton^  and  producing  mi- 
mite  eminences  or  pimples  (papuUe,)  which  disappear  gradually  or 
terminate  in  scurf  or  minute  exfoliations  of  the  cuticle. 

When  cutaneous  inflammation  appears  in  the  form  of  innumer- 
able minute  points,  which,  without  spreading  or  coalescing,  remain 
in  general  distinct,  it  differs  iu  nature  from  that  which  has  been 
already  considered  as  the  spreading  or  diffuse  inflammation.  The 
simplest  form  under  which  this  is  observed  to  occur,  is  that  which 
consists  of  the  minute  pointed  elevations  named  pimples  (papulcB^) 
which  may  be  described  as  small  conical  eminences,  surrounded 
by  a  red  circle,  and  sometimes  attended  with  superficial  redness 
of  the  neighbouring  skin,  but  without  definite  figure*  They  are 
slow  in  progress,  do  not  proceed  to  suppuration,  and  after  remain- 
ing an  uncertain  time,  subside  gradually,  occasioning  a  branny  or 
scurfy  exfoliation  of  the  scarf-skin,  with  which  they  are  covered. 

These  seem  to  have  been  the  circumstances  which  iftduced  Dr 
Willan  to  consider  pimples  as  arising  from  inflammation  of  the 
papiilcB  or  conical  eminences  of  the  corion,  I  cannot  say  that  per-r 
sonal  observation  has  enabled  me  to  determine,  whether  this  is  at 
all  thnes  truly  the  case  or  not;  and  I  therefore  will  not  positively 
deny  the  accuracy  of  the  opinion.  On  this  point,  however,  I  re* 
mark, — tliat  I  have  seen  and  daily  see  instances  of  strophnlus  in 
which  the  papular  eruption  can  neither  in  form  nor  distribution  be 
traced  to  the  cutaneous  papilla?;  that  the  eruption  of  Uchtm  in 
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adults  appears  in  situations  in  which  the  papilW  are  few,  &&  regii« 
larly  and  abundantly  as  in  those  in  which  they  are  numerous;  and 
that  we  meet  with  local  examples  of  jDapular  eruption  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  the  disease  to  be  an  affection  of  the  papillae  of 
one  region  of  the  skin  only.  For  these  reasons  it  may  be  justly 
doubted  whether  in  all  instances  papular  eruptions  con^dt  in  in- 
flammation of  the  papillEB, 

Of  the  anatomical  characters  of  pimples,  little  is  accurately 
known.  They  are  not  diseases  nece^ssarily  fetal ;  and  when  death 
takes  place  during  theii'  presence,  their  distinctive  characters  are 
either  much  changed,  or  entirely  gone  before  the  anatomist  can 
inspect  them.  In  some  instances  of  strophulus  in  infants  cut  off 
by  other  diseases,  I  have  seeu  the  corion  rough  and  slightly  raised 
in  irregular  spots,  which  were  the  seat  of  closely-set  pimples  during 
life. 

§  4.  Cutaneous  inflammathn  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  corion,  more 
or  less  circumscribed^  affecting  its  secreting  power ^  and  thus  produc' 
ing  firsts  exfoliation  of  the  scarf  skin^  aftencards  vitiated  scarf-skin^ 

Though  the  scarf-skin  {ciiticula^  epidermis^)  and  nails  are  inea- 
pahle  of  injection,  and  are  therefore  believed  to  be  inorganic,  the 
former  is  remarked  to  be  more  sensible,  when  thin  and  semitrans- 
parent,  than  when  thick  and  opaque,  which  it  may  be  in  certain 
regions,  It  is  also  observed,  that  when  it  is  removed  by  a  blister, 
or  the  effect  of  a  scald,  the  surface  of  the  corioOj  when  it  cea^s 
to  discharge  the  sero-albumiuous  fluid  already  noticed,  becomes 
covered  by  a  tbio  pellicle  of  transparent  membrane,  so  delicate,  that 
it  affords  very  little  defence  to  the  subjacent  skin.  This  same 
transparent  pellicle  is  observed  in  the  skinning  or  cicatrization,  as 
it  is  named,  of  eut^meous  wounds.  If,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  formation  of  this  pellicle  be  observed,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is 
deposited  from  the  outer  or  cuticular  surface  of  the  corion,  like  a 
secreted  substance  in  a  viscid  or  semifluid  state,  and  afterwards  be- 
coming hard,  dry,  and  semitranspareot.  When  the  first  and  tlun- 
nest  pellicle  is  formed,  the  outer  surface  of  the  corion,  which  in  the 
healthy  state  never  suspends  its  secreting  function,  continues  to  de- 
posit more  of  the  semifluid,  viscid  matter,  which  in  like  manner, 
but  more  slowly,  becomes  firm  ;  and  as  successive  depositions  con- 
tinue to  be  formed  beneath  that  last  secreted,  the  cuticle  in  its 
perfect  state  consists  of  successive  layers  of  matter  secreted  from 
the  outer  surface  of  the  corion.     It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  never- 
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ihelesBy  that  they  can  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  The  secret* 
ing  or  depositing  power  of  the  corion  is  a  prooeas  which  is  iucea- 
sant  and  uninterrapted ;  and  after  the  first  secreted  pordons  become 
firm,  others  subjacent  undergo  in  like  manner  incessant  deposition 
and  induration. 

While  this  process  of  repair  is  going  on  at  the  surface  of  the 
corion,  a  process  of  wearing  or  destruction  is  with  the  same  rapidity 
in  the  healthy  state  going  on  at  the  outer  or  exposed  surface  of  the 
cuticle,  A  piece  of  black  or  blue  cloth  rubbed  gently  over  the 
skin  becomes  quickly  wliitened  by  minute  portions  of  scarf-skin» 
which  are  thus  detached  from  the  firmer  and  more  recent  portions. 
A  black  silk  stocking  drawn  on  the  leg  for  a  very  short  time,  even 
when  the  skin  has  been  carefully  w^ashed  with  soap  and  water,  comes 
off  covered  with  numerous  thin  white  amorphous  scales^  which  are 
found  to  be  minute  portions  of  decayed  cuticle,  ready  to  be  thrown 
off  by  the  first  slight  friction.  In  like  manner,  the  friction  of  dress, 
of  washing,  rubbing,  &c.  tends  to  remove  the  exposed  portions  of 
cuticle.  These  several  facts  show  that  this  membrane  is  a  sul>- 
gtance  secretj^d  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  corion  ;  that  its  pro- 
duction is  a  successive  and  incessant  process ;  and  that  it  undergoes 
a  constant  wearing  or  detrition.  As  numerous  facts  show  that  it 
is  an  albuminous  substance  much  indumted  (Hatchett,)  so  it  would 
appear  that  when  this  induration  liecomes  extreme,  as  takes  place 
in  the  exterior  portions,  their  connection  with  the  recent  and  softer 
portions  is  destroyed,  and  detachment  is  the  result  Such  is  the 
couree  of  phenomena  in  the  healthy  state^ 

When  the  outer  surface  of  the  corion  becomes  inflamed  or  other- 
wise disordered,  its  secretion  is  no  longer  performed  with  the  same 
perfection  or  reguhirity.  The  effect  of  this  is  seen  in  the  vitiated  state 
of  the  scarf-skin,  which  is  no  longer  the  uniform,  contiimoiis,  firm, 
semitransparent  membrano  observed  in  health,  but  beconiea  broken, 
thickened,  opaque,  and  divided  into  numerous  scales.  Of  the  various 
modes  in  which  this  secretion  may  be  deranged,  and  of  the  varieties 
in  cuticular  disease  to  which  it  may  give  rise,  too  little  is  known  to 
speak  with  precision  of  their  individual  forms*  But  it  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  certain,  that  every  morbid  state  of  the  outer  surface*  of  the 
corion  gives  rise  to  certain  unnatural  conditions  of  the  cuticle,  and 
that  every  abnormal  state  of  the  cuticle  depends  originally  on  a  mor, 
bid  state  of  the  cuticular  or  secreting  surface  of  the  corion.  In 
general,  this  morbid  state  consists  in  some  degree  of  inflammation^ 
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or  at  least  it  is  attended  with  i^ome  degree  of  this  process,  though 
the  chronic  form*      In  gome  instances,  this  chronic  inflanimatioo 
IB  obviously  the  immediate  cause  of  the  derangement  of  secretion ; 
but  in  other  instances,  the  disordered  secretion  continues  after  tJie 
inflammation  subsides.     The  former  is  observed  in  the  Greek  le- 
prosy {Lepruf)  and  the  scaly  tetter,  (Pscriasis,)  in  both  of  which 
the  formation  of  the  morbid  opaque  scales  is  preceded  and  attended 
by  a  red  inflamed  state  of  the  eorion  taking  place  in  minute  spots. 
It  ia  leas  obvious  in  dandriff,  {I^li/riamy)  in  which  the  surface  of 
the  eorion,  though  dry,  harsh,  and  rough,  is  not  particularly  red 
or  vascular,  and  which,  therefore,  appears  to  exemplify  the  latter 
statement.     The  tish-skiu  eruption  (Icfifh^osiSf)  is  in  general  so 
chronic,  that  it  is  difficult  to  Biiy\  wliether  it  is  or  is  not  attended 
with  any  degree  of  the  inflammatory  process ;  but  when   its  com- 
mencement can  be  traced^  it  is  generally  possible  to  recognize 
marks  of  inflammation  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  eorion. 
;    §  5*  Cutaneous  hfjlammation  arifjiiiallif  affecting  the  outer  mtrfaceaf 
the  eorion^  circumscribefty  definite ^  or  pmictuate^  produnng  effusitm  of 
Jiuidj  Jirst  pelhicidy  afterwards  slightii^  opaque ^  with  elevation   of 
cuticle  J  tm'th  or  without  further  affection  of  the  corial  tissue,  I 

loflammation  may  be  developed  In  many  minute  |>oints  of  tlie 
eorion  simultaneously,  and,  continuing  limited  to  these  points  with- 
out spreading,  may  terminate  in  each  in  the  formation  of  a  ]^ieUu- 
cid  fluid,  afterwards  becoming  more  or  less  o|mque.  These  may 
either  be  confined  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  eorion,  without  aflTect- 
ing  its  substance,  or  beginning  originally  at  the  surface,  may  thence 
affect  Its  substance, 

a.  The  individual  points  appear  first  like  a  common  rasb^  with 
general  redness  of  the  skin,  sometimes  like  pimples  or  minute  ele- 
vations, with  a  good  deal  of  redness  surrounding  them.  After 
some  hours,  a  white  pearly  point  appears  at  their  summits,  while 
the  surrounding  redness  diminishes  in  bremith,  so  as  to  form  a  mere 
circle  or  hoop  (areola j)  which,  if  minutely  examined,  is  found  to 
consist  of  a  zone  of  vesselSj  circumscribing  the  iufhmimatory  pro- 
cess, and  forming  in  their  centre  the  fluid  which  gives  the  elevation 
the  white  appearance.  After  12,  20,  or  30  hours  more^  accor- 
ding to  circumstances,  the  white  pearly  appearance  extends,  as^ 
sumes  a  tint  of  yellow,  and  is  depressed  on  the  summit^  indicating 
the  advancement  of  the  process  of  circumscribed  inflammation*  In 
the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  there  is  detached  a  thin  crust  or 
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scab,  which  consists  of  the  cuticle  of  the  purt  with  the  dried  fluid 
adhering  to  it.  Minute  elevations  of  this  description  have  been 
termed  vesicles  {vmculm)^  and  the  contained  fluid  hpnph  by  Dr 
Wiilan.  The  fluid  thus  distinguished  is  not  the  same  as  the  coa- 
gulable  lymph  of  J,  Hunter.  It  is  nevertheless  sero-albuminous, 
and  appears  to  be  quite  similar  to  that  which  is  secreted  in  the  first 
stage  of  suppuration.  The  process,  by  which  it  is  secreted j  is  con- 
fined to  the  vascular  surface  of  the  corioo,  and  is  not  attended  by 
ulceration  of  that  surface  in  millet  rash,  shingles  {herpes)^  and  the 
red-fret  oi-  raercurial  eruption  (eczema. )  In  chicken-pox  it  is  some- 
times attended  by  ulceration  of  the  corial  surface,  sometimes  not 

b.  In  the  other  two  forms  of  vesicular  inflammation,  though  the 
process  commences  at  the  surface  of  the  corion,  it  linally  afi'ects  the 
substance  of  that  membrane. 

c  In  the  limpet- shell  vesicle(ri/;77a),inflammationof  the  punctuate 
^^r  circumscribed  character  commences  in  one  or  more  points  of 
le  outer  surface  of  the  corion,  and  causes  the  secretion  of  a  thin 
clear  fluid,  which  first  elevates  the  cuticle  into  a  broad  flat  vesicle^ 
and  soon  becoming  opaque^  oozes  through  the  broken  cuticle,  and 
13  hardened  into  thin,  superficial,  but  in  general  laminated  scabs. 
These  vesicles  are  surrounded  by  a  red,  hard,  and  painful  margin 
or  base,  indicating  slow  inflammation  of  the  corial  tissue. 

The  progress  of  this  form  of  cutaneous  inflammation  demon- 
strates clearly  and  satisfactorily  the  gradual  transition  of  the  morbid 
acUon  from  the  surface  to  the  substance  of  the  corion.  The  in- 
flammation confined  at  first  to  a  small  spot  by  the  usual  zone  or 
areola,  causes  merely  sero-albuminous  secretion  and  consequent 
elevation  of  the  cuticle.  If  at  this  time  the  cuticle  be  removed 
accidentally  or  intentionally,  the  subjacent  surface  of  the  corion  is 
intensely  red,  soft,  or  velvety  and  pulpy,  elevated,  and  extremely 
tender,  while  the  surrounding  ring  or  hoop  of  skin  is  hard,  and 
equally  elevated  and  red*  From  the  softened  Inner  portion  the 
secretion  of  sero-albuminous  fluid,  generally  of  a  reddish  tint,  con- 
tinue-s;  and  the  surface  itself  begins  to  become  rough,  and  to  lose 
its  velvet  aspect  This  indicates  incipient  ulceration,  which  pro* 
oeeds  to  afltct  the  substance  of  the  corion,  until  it  is  cither  much 
or  wholly  destroyed,  generally  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone ; 
while  the  place  of  tlie  destroyed  skin  is  supplied  by  the  eero- 
albuminous  secretion,  which  hardens  as  it  is  formed,  and  seems 
to  sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  skin.     In  the  meanwhile, 
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the  surroundiDg  portion  of  the  skin  ia  much  indurated  aDd  inflamed,  I 
and  seems  to  form  a  hard  ring  in  the  skin ;  and  tlie  whole  process  i 
is  attended  with  extreme  pain,  searing  heat,  and  cunstitutional  dis-  ] 
tress.  These  phenomena  are  most  distinctly  seen  in  the  rvpia  pnt-  j 
minem  and  r-  escharotka,  and  in  a  variety  of  the  eruption,  which  li 
have  witnessed  in  the  persons  of  those  who  have  been  affected  with  ' 
the  constitutional  symptoms  of  syphilis,  and  who  have  for  this  beea 
Buhjectcd  to  repeated  eourses  of  mercury;  (rupia  cachtciica.) 

This  is  an  example  of  inflammation  with  destruction  of  parts, 
either  by  ulcerative  absorption,  or  by  phagedenic  ulceration. 

d.  Cow-pox  {vaccinia,)  whether  in  the  teat  of  the  cow,  or  the  skin 
of  the  human  sybject,  consists  in  local  inflamraation  of  the  outer 
surface  of  the  corion,  whieh,  by  causing  the  secretion  of  a  thin 
gemitrausparent  fluid,  elevates  the  cuticle  into  a  vesicle.  At  tbft 
same  tirae^  the  surrounding  skin  is  red,  sore  and  hard  (areola ;) 
and  the  inflammatory  process  denoted  by  these  signs  causes  suppu- 
ration of  the  corion,  with  some  destruction  of  its  substance,  or 
what  is  termed  ulceration. 

If  the  thin  fluid  secreted  by  the  vaccine  vesicle  either  in  the  teat 
of  the  cow,  or  in  the  skin  of  the  humau  subject,  be  taken  before  it 
has  become  opaque  or  puriforui,  and  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
human  corion  exposed  by  scratching,  slight  incision,  or  suitable 
abrasion  of  the  cuticle,  it  is  followed  by  local  inflammation  of  the 
same  characters  as  those  of  the  original  sore  or  vesicle,  from  whicli 
the  morbid  fluid  is  taken.  The  vaccine  inflammation  is  naturall 
divided  into  two  stages. 

1 .  About  the  second  or  third  day,  or  from  fifty  to  seventy  hoi 
after  insertion  of  the  fluid,  the  point  of  skin  becomes  red  i 
slightly  raised.  This  redness  and  elevation  continue  to  iucrci 
till  the  cuticle  is  gradually  elevated  about  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day  into  a  flat  pearl *coloured  s[)ot  or  vesicle,  which  is  found  to  de- 
rive it^  appearance  from  the  secretion  of  thin  semi  transparent  fluid, 
formed  during  the  inflammatory  process  of  the  corion.  The  figure 
of  this  spot  or  vesicle  varies  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
vaccine  fluid  has  been  appUeil  to  the  part  If  it  is  by  a  longitu* 
dinal  incision  or  scratch,  as  is  commonly  done,  the  shape  of  the^ 
vesicle  is  oval  ;  if  it  has  been  by  longitudinal  and  transverse  oni 
of  nearly  cLpial  size,  or  by  simple  puncture,  then  it  is  more  or  I 
regularly  circular ;  and  if  the  scratches  have  been  numerous  an 
irregular  in  direction,  or  if  the  fluid  has  been  applied  irregularlyfi 
the  shape  of  the  vesicle  is  also  irregular.    From  its  first  appearance 
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iper  surface  is  uneven,  the  margin  being  m^re  elevated  than 
the  centre,  and  shining,  firm,  atnldistenJfiJ,so  as  to  project  slightly 
beyond  the  plane  of  it^  base,  or  unaffected  cuticle.  This  appearance 
it  presents  till  the  eiglith  day,  when  the  surface  is  observed  on  the 
ninth  to  be  even ;  and  in  some  instances  the  centre  may  be  higher 
than  the  margin.  At  this  time,  when  the  vesicle  is  supposed  to 
be  fully  formed^  it  is  tbund  to  consist  of  many  minute  communicating 
cellsj  in  which  the  fluid  is  contained.  This  cellular  disposition  is 
characteristic  of  the  vaccine  vesicle;  for  it  is  found  to  occur  under 
every  variety  of  circumstances  when  the  origin  of  the  vesicle  is 
genuine,  and  its  progress  uniuterrupted. 

2.  The  circumstance  now  remarked  may  be  regarded  as  denot- 
ing the  termination  of  the  first  and  the  commencement  of  the  second 
stage.  About  the  same  time,  the  skin  round  the  vesicle  becomea 
hard,  tense,  and  red,  so  as  to  form  a  ring  or  hoop,  from  one  to  two 
lines  broad  all  round,  and  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  two  inches  in 
diameter,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vesicle*  This  hard  red  boup, 
which  lias  been  named  areola^  marks  an  augment  or  increase  of 
inflammation  in  tlie  substance  of  the  corion,  which  continues  with 
pain,  tension,  and  hardness,  in  some  instances  with  obvious  swell- 
ing of  the  contiguous  p^irts,  till  the  end  of  the  tenth  or  the  begin- 
ning of  tlie  eleventh  day.  At  the  same  time  the  fluid  of  the  vesi- 
cle becomes  opaque  and  thick  like  purulent  matter,  rendering  the 
centre  yellowish,  and  depriving  it  of  it^  pearly  distended  aspect 
On  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  days,  as  the  marginal  redness  fttdes, 
the  surface  of  the  vesicle  becomes  brown  in  the  centre,  and  less 
clear  on  the  margin;  the  cuticle  begins  to  be  separated;  and  the  fluid 
of  the  vesicle  gradually  thickens  into  a  hard  round  sc^ib  or  crust 
a  reddish  or  yellow  brown  colour,  which  afterwards  becomes 
black,  dry,  and  shrivelled,  and  is  loosened,  and  drops  off  about  the 
twentieth  day  after  the  time  when  the  vaccine  fluid  was  first  ap- 
plied. It  leaves  a  permanent  unitbriii  scar,  distinguished  by  mi- 
nute pits  or  depressions  corresponding  to  the  number  of  cells  of 
which  the  vesicle  consisted. 

During  the  progress  of  the  local  inflammation  some  disorder  of 
le  constitution  takes  place  generally  about  the  seventh  or  eighth 
lay^  in  the  form  of  loss  of  appetite  or  sickness,  slight  thirst  and  heat, 
and  dryness  of  the  skin.    The  pulse  is  almost  never  affected.    The 
iceine  vesicle  may  also  produce  sundry  cutaneous  inflammations, 
^ery  transitory,  and  of  a  secondary  nature.     Of  these  the  vaccine 
rose-rash  (rmrolfi  vaca'/ia)  is  the  most  impi»rtant  and  frequent. 
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It  must  not  be  understood  tltat  vaccine  iuid  when  applied  to  the  ^ 
human  body  ever  produces  a  general  eruptive  disease  like  itself  I 
over  the  person.     This,  indeed,  was  believed  to  be  the  case  at  first 
by  Jeuner,  Pearson,  Woodville,  and    perhaps  some  othera     But 
more  correct  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  disease  shows,  that  itil 
action  is  confined  in  the  human  body  to  the  identical  spots,  to  which] 
it  is  applied;  that  these^  and  these  only,  become  the  seat  of  genutD^I 
vaccine  inflammation  ;  and,  that  whatever  eruptions  or  other  morbid! 
changes  in  the  skin  sncceed,  or  have  been  said  to  succeed,  the  com- 
munication  of  cow-pox  to  the  human  body,  are  not  the  result  of  its 
genuine  or  proper  action.     It  is  strictly  and  truly  a  local  morbid 
process. 

The  history  above  given  of  the  progress  and  characters  of  the 
vaccine  vesicle,  shows  clearly  lliat  the  application  of  the  vaccine 
fluid,  under  jiroper  conditions,  is  succeeded  by  a  local  inflamma*! 
tion  of  the  corion,  which  observes  a  definite  progress,  divisible  into 
two  stages.  In  the  first  of  these  stages,  which  may  be  termed  the 
prinmr?/  or  imtmYliotCy  the  inflammatory  process  is  confined  witbj 
great  accuracy  to  the  cuticular  surface  of  the  corion,  and,  diffusing  i 
itself  very  uniformly  from  the  point  of  insertion  at  equal  distances 
in  every  direction,  terminates  in  effusion  of  lymph  or  sero-albumi- 
nous  fluid,  and  elevation  of  the  cuticle.  During  the  first  stage, 
which  lasts  about  seven  or  eight  days,  the  minute  cells  are  formed. 
They  appear  to  consist  in  separate  points  of  inflammation,  at  which 
the  corial  vessels  discharges  as  in  otlicr  exam[jles  of  the  inflamma- 
tory process,  sero-albuniinous  fluid,  which  is  soon  coagulated  in  a 
definite  form.  The  coagulated  portions  form  the  partitions  of  the 
cells,  within  which  the  fluid  part  is  contained.  The  appearance  of 
the  red  ring,  (areola),  which  take^  place  aliout  the  eighth  day,  indi- 
cates the  commencement  of  the  secondary  inflammation.  This  con- 
flists  in  the  action  being  propagated  to  the  substance  of  the  cor  ion, 
which  is  eflfected  to  some  depth  in  the  formation  of  puriform  or  pu* 
rulent  matter,  and  in  destruction  of  part  of  its  tissue.  The  subae- 
quent  phenomena  and  effects  are  easily  understood. 

It  is  a  remarkable  property  of  cow-pock  infliimmation,  that  it 
modifies  considerably  not  only  the  variolous  inflammation,  but  that 
produced  by  itself.  The  second  application  of  the  vaccine  lymph 
in  a  person  who  has  previously  unilergone  this  disease,  produces  a 
smaller  vesicle  of  the  same  characters,  but  less  intensely  raarked- 
If  the  application  be  made  while  the  first  is  still  in  progress,  and 
before  its  areola  has  appeared,  it  produces  a  vesicle  whicj  runs  itr 
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course  more  rapidly  than  the  original  one,  and  terminates  nearly 
at  the  same  time  with  it.  This  constitutes  the  test^poch  or  vesicle 
of  Mr  Bryce.     (  Vaccinella*) 

e.  Of  chicken-pox  as  a  cutaneous  inflammation  sometimes  affecting 
the  corial  substance,  I  have  already  merely  spoken.  Like  insfancea 
of  the  punctuate  inflammation,  though  it  commences  at  the  surface 
of  the  corion  with  sero-albuminous  secretion,  it  very  often  proceeds 
to  suppuration,  and  occasionally  affects  the  corial  tissue.  This  is 
seen  in  the  lenticular  and  more  distinctly  in  the  cnnoidal  chicken* 
pox,  in  which  tlie  suppurated  points  are  marked  by  depressions* 
The  cutaneous  punctuate  inflammation  of  chicken-pox  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  link  which  connects  the  vesicular  and  the  pustular 
eruptions. 

The  facts  now  adduced  show  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  dis* 
tinct  line  between  the  vesicle  and  the  pustule,  as  was  attempted  by 
Willan  and  Bateman.  Looking  only  at  the  pathological  process 
by  which  they  are  developed  and  advance  to  maturilyj  it  is  more 
natural  to  consider  them  as  diflPering  in  degree  only,  and  as  gliding 
by  imperceptible  shades  into  each  other,  than  as  always  ca])able  of 
being  accurately  distinguished.  What  is  a  vesicle  when  first  ob- 
served, may  assume  the  appearance  of  a  pustule  on  the  following 
day ;  and  the  thin  sero-albumiuous  fluid,  by  which  they  have  been 
supposed  to  be  distinguished^  may  be  converted  into  purulent  mat- 
ter before  the  termination  of  the  disease.  As  the  terms,  neverthe- 
less, are  useful  as  precise  distinctions  in  nomenclature  and  descrip- 
tion, and  as  they  occasionally  may  be  trace*!  to  a  pathological  dif- 
ference, I  retain  them  in  the  present  observations. 

§  6.  Cutaneous  uiftammaHoH  oriffinalh/  off *^r  ting  the  outer  stir  face 
and  vascular  layer  of  the  corion ^  aj}er wards  its  substance,  sometimes 
the  sacs  and  bulds  a/the  hair^  and  producing  pundent  matter  more  or 
less  perfect. 

Inflammation  of  the  minute  circumscribed  kind,  though  com- 
mencing originally  on  the  surface,  may  speedily  affect  the  sub- 
stance of  the  corion,  and  in  its  progress  may  produce  more  or  less 
loss  of  substance,  with  formation  of  purulent  matter.  The  objects 
thus  formed  are  named  pustniesj  and  are  to  be  viewed  as  instances 
of  geouioe  phlegmonous  or  mther  purulent  inflammation  of  the 
skin.  Practical  authors  enumerate  four  forms  under  which  this 
species  of  cutaneous  InflamnKitlon  may  take  place: — 1st,  the  ps^- 
dracium;  2d,  tlie  achor ;  3d,  tXwfmms;  and,  4th,  the  phigzacium. 
To  this  number  1  add  the  pklyctidium, 
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1.  The psi/dracmm  may  be  viewed  as  the  connecting  link  between 
the  vesicle  and  pustule.  It  is  small,  often  irregularly  circumscrilK 
edl,  producing  but  slight  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  and  terminating 
in  a  laminated  scab.  It  is  attended  with  little  or  no  redness  of  the 
surrounding  skin  (areola)^  does  not  affect  the  curion  deeply,  and 
rarely,  alrna^t  never,  leaves  a  hollow  scar.  Several  of  them  often 
appear  togetlier,  and  becoming  confluent  after  discharging  the 
scanty  puriform  matter  which  they  furnish,  pour  imt  a  thin  watery 
fluid,  whicli  on  drying  forms  an  irregular  incrustation, 

2.  The  achor  differs  not  much  from  the  p.sydracium.  It  appears 
in  the  form  of  a  minute  pointed  elevation,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and 
succeeded  by  a  thin  brown  or  yellowish  scab.  It  contains  straw* 
coloured  matter  of  the  appearance  and  consistence  of  strained  ho- 
ney ;  it  is  surrounded  with  little  inflammatorj*  redness,  and  seems 
to  affect  the  corion  as  little  as  the  psydraciuni*  In  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances it  lejives  no  scar* 

3.  The /}^r/A^  may  be  esteemed  the  next  degree  of  inflammation 
of  this  tissue.  It  is  larger  and  flatter  than  the  last- mentioned  pus- 
tule, not  |jointed,  and  contains  a  more  viscid  matter  than  the  acht/r. 
It  is  surrmmded  by  a  slight-red,  irregular,  marginal  Hug,  indicat- 
ing a  more  conijidenible  affection  of  the  eorial  tissue.  It  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  yellow,  semi  transparent,  and  stimetimes  cellular  scab, 
like  honey-comb, 

4.  A  form  of  pustule  referable  neitlier  to  tliese  nor  to  that  which  is 
to  follow,  I  must  here  mention, — the ;iA^/r^/Vi«/H  or  genuine  small* 
pox  pustule.  It  consists  in  a  circular  or  annular  spot  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  corion,  encircled  by  a  red  ring  or  zone,  which  is  ob- 
served to  consist  of  the  outer  coria!  surface  highly  vascular  and 
elevated.  Within  this  suppuration  takes  place.  Though  the  phlyc- 
tidium  is  observed  spontaneously  in  the  distinct  small-pox,  it  is  al- 
so produced  artificially  by  friction  of  tartar-emetic  ointment, 

5*  The phltfzacinm  is  the  most  perfect  example  of  the  most  violent 
degree  of  this  form  of  cutaneous  inflammation.  It  is  descril>ed  as 
a  large  pustule,  raised  on  a  hard  circular  liase,  of  a  lively  red  co- 
lour, and  succeeded  by  a  thick,  hard,  dark-coloured  scab.  It  is 
generally  slow  in  progress,  and^  commencing  at  once  on  the  sur- 
face and  in  the  substance  of  the  corion,  is  attended  with  consider- 
able surrounding  inflammation  ;  and  the  suppurative  process  which 
follows  is  always  accompanied  with  more  or  less  destruction  of  the 
corial  tissue.     It  often  leaves  a  hollow  scar.     The   surrouuihng 
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Se^,  hardness,  and  elevation  ;  the  alow  progress  and  sometimes 
tedious  suppuration  ;  and  lastly,  the  loss  of  corial  substance,  are 
the  circumstances  which  indicate  the  peculiar  scat  uf  this  form  of 
cutaneous  inflaraniation. 

Into  the  pathological  characters  of  the  individual  pustular  in- 
flammations, the  limits  of  this  treatiae  do  not  permit  rae  to  enter. 
On  one  or  two  of  them,  however,  I  ghall  offer  a  few  remarks,  which 
may  tend  to  Illustrate  the  general  nature  of  cutaneous  pustidar  in- 
flammation. I  begin  with  small-pox  as  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing. 

a.  From  Dominico  Cottugni  we  learn  tliat  it  was  the  opinion  of 
Astruc,  that  the  poisonous  matter  of  small- pox  {venenum  varialarum) 
affects  particularly  and  exclusively  the  mucous  body  (corpus  muca- 
su7n\  which  Malpiglil  describes  between  the  skin  and  cuticle,  and 
tliat  it  was  the  property  of  this  poison  to  induce  in  it  the  peculiar 
variolous  inflammation.  This  opinion  appears  to  Cottugni  to  be 
correct,  because  it  is  cunflnued  by  dissections  made  by  him  of  the 
incipient  and  complete  small  pox  pustule.  These  dissections.  Cot* 
tugni  states,  showed  tlie  incipient  pustule  to  consist  of  the  raised 
cuticle  without  aftection  of  the  substance  of  the  corion ;  that  thiii 
elevation  of  the  cuticle  was  occasioned  by  the  intermediate  mucous 
body  (atrpus  mut'osum)  being  expanded  like  jelly,  without  separa- 
tion of  parts  or  intervening  cavity  ;  and  that  such  separation  and 
cavity  could  be  perceived  only  when  the  pustule  was  completed* 
Variolous  pustules,  he  then  asst^rts,  are  of  two  kinds,  the  umbilicate 
or  deprtisstd^  and  the  vtsicular  or  cri/staUimi,  The  umbilicate  are 
those,  the  apex  of  which  is,  from  the  very  beginning,  flattened  or 
truncated,  and  which  are  rattier  lenticular  than  conical,  as  most 
pustules,  except  the  variolous,  are.  This  shape  t!iey  retain  until  in 
the  course  of  inflammation  they  grow  to  their  full  size,  which  may 
equal  or  exceed  that  of  a  lentil  either  on  the  eiglith  or  ninth  days, 
or  on  the  tenth  and  eleventh.  The  Ciiuse  of  this  depressed  figure 
is  the  navel  {umbilicus)  m  the  centre  of  the  pock,  which  is  at  first 
like  an  indistinct  pointy  but  afterwai-ds,  as  the  pock  grows,  becomes 
more  elevated,  witli  a  flatter  figure.  From  this  central  point  or 
iiavfl  he  represents  all  tlie  actions  of  the  pock,  inflammation,  sup- 
puration, and  drying  or  scabbing  to  proceed.  For  while  it,  its  a  seat 
of  the  poison,  remains  fixed,  the  surrounding  part,  not  of  skin,  but 
of  mucous  body,  is  rai^d  into  an  iriflanimatory  ring  or  mound, 
which  prevents  the  morbid  action  from  spreading.     In  the  conflu- 
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ent  small-poK  this  provision  ia  not  observed.  No  outer  swelled  or 
red  ring  is  observed,  and  the  mucous  body  of  Malpiglii  is  not  io 
such  circumstances  affected  with  the  just  and  laudable  action  of  the 
disease.  These  results  he  ascribes  to  the  spongy  etructure  of  t!ie 
JIalpighian  membraoe.^  which  swells  and  secretes  a  I)  raphy  fluid* 
In  the  crystalhne  small-pox,  the  fluid  of  which  is  almost  pellucid, 
he  asserts  that  the  mucous  body,  instead  of  being  converted  into 
good  matter,  is  filled  with  a  caustic  erodinf^  humour,  which  seldom 
fails  to  leave  deep  scars.* 

Though  these  crystalline  pocks  are  nearly  allied  to  his  second 
kind,  tlie  vesicular,  they  must  not  be  entirely  confoundeil  with  them. 
They  are  utterly  destitute  of  depression  from  their  origin,  are  quite 
similar  to  minute  blisters,  and  he  conceives  them  to  be  generated 
in  a  similar  manner,  that  is,  by  the  iuflammutory  action  operating 
like  a  scald^  and  detaching  very  rapidly  from  the  mucous  body  the 
cuticle,  so  as  to  form  vesicles  or  vesicular  pustules.  The  purple- 
like pocks  he  explains  in  a  similar  manner.  They  are  merely  ve- 
sicular elevations  of  the  cuticle,  containing  at  first  a  watery  fluid, 
but  mixed  afterwards  with  blood  or  blomly  fluid  exuding  from  the 
mucous  body  or  vessels  of  the  skin.  They  are  generally  mixed 
with  petechial  spots,  the  orighi  of  which  depends  on  tlie  same 
cause. 

In  short,  the  doctrine  of  Cottugni  is  explicitly  the  following. 
The  natural  and  ordinary  character  of  the  small-pock  is  to  pro- 
duce in  the  muct>u3  body  ( vascular  web)  of  the  skin  a  pit  or  de- 
pressed point,  which  is  soon  surrounded  with  an  elevated  circle,  in- 
dicating inflammation  of  the  corial  surface.  As  this  infliimmatory 
process  proceeds  from  tlic  central  pit  or  navel  to  the  circumference, 
the  elcvattM:!  ring  of  mucous  or  vascular  web  is  gradually  convert- 
ed into  purulent  matter,  which  necessarily  renders  the  summit  of 
the  pock  flatter  and  more  extensive,  while  its  centre  remains  de- 
pressed. The  formation  of  purulent  matter  is  indicated,  he  says, 
by  the  appearance  of  a  whitish  ring  (albhlus  annuhts^)  which  is  at 
first  at  the  vertex,  but  extends  successively  to  the  base  of  the  pock- 
In  this  course,  he  says,  it  does  not  afl'ect  the  coriou  (cutts)  if  the 
pocks  be  good;  for  before  it  reaches  this  membrane  the  purulent 
matter  occupying  the  circumference  of  the  [>ock  cither  by  bursting 
it  cscapesj  or  by  the  itching  which  it  causes  at  length  gets  an  out^ 

*  Bomiciiei  CotttiDnii  Rcgti  Aaatomei  Pro&asoriB  de  SedJbus  Variolanim  SjaUl^ 
nuk     Vienn*,  177L     Itxx,  pwngr. 
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let,  Meanwlule  the  site  of  the  pit  or  navel  (umbtliciuty)  which  was 
previously  sunk  atid  hollow,  not  only  attains  the  uniform  convexity 
of  the  rest  of  the  pustule,  which*  renders  it  spherical  instead  of  len- 
ticular, but  13  raised  into  a  top  or  apex,  which  Hrst  allows  the  con- 
tained matter  to  escape.  This  hardening  forms  a  crust  which 
covers  the  pustule  during  the  subsequent  process  of  drying  {persic- 
catio,)  wliich  now  commences ;  when  this  is  completed  the  crust  or 
scab  drops  off,  leaving  the  skin  uninjured. 

This  is,  according  to  Cottogni,  the  natural  and  most  perfect  pro- 
cess of  variolous  suppuration ,  from  which  all  others  are  more  or 
less  deviations*  Thus  the  umbilicate  pocks  may  degenerfite  into 
the  gangrenous,  corruptive,  crjatalline,  and  warty ;  the  vesicular 
deviate  into  tlie  purple-like  pox  only. 

The  most  doubtful  point  of  this  account  of  tl>e  variolous  inflam- 
mation, is  that  which  relates  to  the  disease  being  entirely  confined 
to  the  mucous  body  of  ilalpighi.  The  existence  of  this  membrane 
IS  very  doublfub  and  if  it  cannot  be  demonstrated,  the  opinion  of 
small-pox  being  confined  to  it  is  obviously  inconclusive.  If  the  term 
eitter  .turf ace  or  vaseuiar  lar/er  of  the  cormn  be  substituted  for  mucous 
body,  the  whole  description  maybe  regarded  as  not  far  from  the  truth. 
The  depressed  pit  or  nave!  of  which  Cottugni  speaks,  corresponds 
with  the  central  slough  of  John  Hunter,  to  which  I  shall  advert  in 
its  proper  place.  At  present,  the  process  of  variolous  inflamma* 
tion,  if  diveiited  of  hypothetical  language  and  opinions^  may  be  stat- 
ed in  the  following  terms. 

The  small-pox  eruption  consists  of  eircumscribed  points  of  in- 

flammatiim  developed  simultaneously  in  many  spots  of  the  corioD, 

These  inflamed  spots  {phhfcttdia)^  always  commence  at  thecuticu- 

lar  or  outer  surface,  and  in  general  penetrate  to  a  depth  which  is 

greater  or  less  in  different  circumstances.     After  no  long  time, 

each  phlyctidium  is  surrounded  with  a  liard  red  circle  somewhat 

•  raised,  wliich  nuiy  be  conceived  to  indicate  the  process  of  cutaneous 

H      inflammation.     Hunter  would  say*  and  perhaps  did  say,  that  this 

inflammation  is  of  the  adhesive  kind,  and  arises  from  lymph  efl'used 

into  that  part  of  the  coritm  which  is  reil,  hard,  and  swelled.     I 

H      believe  it  cannot  be  in  every  instance  shown  that  this  hard  swelling 

^      depends  on  effusion  of  lymph ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it 

anses  from  such  effusion  in  tlie  case  of  small-pox.     Firsts  hardness 

H      and  swelling  take  place  at  a  period  of  the  eruption  bo  early,  that 

H      it  appears  unreasonable  to  ascribe  them  to  effused  lymph ;  Secondl^t 
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bardne£>s  and  swelling  accompany  every  example  of  oirrumscril>cd 
or  definite  inflammation  ;  Thirdh/^  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  in 
what  particnlar  part  the  lymph  could  he  effused,  for  the  corion  does 
not  contain  cells  or  cavities  like  the  tilamentous  tissue,  hut  the  outer 
surface  consists  of  a  smooth  dense  membrane,  abounding  in  minute 
blood-vessels ;  Fourthly^  it  is  as  easy  and  more  natui*al  to  think 
thai  if  effusion  took  place,  it  would  do  so  into  these  minute  ves- 
sels* In  point  of  fact,  the  eapilluries  of  the  corion  of  the  pustular 
redness  and  hardness  are  numerous  and  dis^tended ;  and  I  believe 
that  the  truest  conclusion  is,  that  the  redness^  hardness,  and  swel- 
ling of  each  pock,  consist  in  the  unusual  distension  of  the  corial 
capillaries  with  blood. 

Pustular  inflammation  of  the  skin  naturally  terminates  in  sup- 
puration, which  may  be  either  with  or  without  destruction  of  the 
corial  tissue*  In  the  variolous  phlt/ctidia^  when  distinct,  destruc- 
tion of  the  skin  is  rare,  but  may  occur.  Thero  is  reason  to  infer 
that  it  takes  place  in  consequence  of  a  true  process  of  ulceration. 

According  to  the  observation  of  John  Hunter,  there  is  another 
mode  in  which  destruction  of  the  corion,  and  a  permanent  scar  may 
be  effected,  ''  The  most  certain  character,"  tliat  is  the  most  cer- 
tain pathological  character,  '"  of  the  small*pox,"  says  this  writer, 
'*  is  the  formation  of  a  slough,  or  a  pari  becoming  dead  by  the  vari- 
olous infiammatlon,  a  circumstance  which  hitlierto^  I  believe,  has 
not  been  taken  notice  of.  This  was  very  evident  in  the  arms  of 
those  who  were  inoculated  in  tlte  old  way,  where  the  wounds  were 
considerable,  and  were  dressed  every  day ;  which  mode  of  treat- 
ment kept  them  from  scabbing,  by  which  means  this  proc<^s  waa 
easily  observed ;  hut  in  the  present  method  of  inoculation  it  is 
hardly  observable.  The  sore  being  allowed  to  scab,  the  slough 
and  scab  unite  and  drop  off  together.  The  same  indistioctnees  at- 
tends the  eruptions  on  the  skin ;  and  in  those  patientis  who  die  of, 
or  die  while  in  the  disease,  where  we  have  an  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining them  while  the  part  is  distinct*  this  slough  is  very*  evident. 
This  slough  is  the  cause  of  the  pit  after  all  is  cicatrized ;  for  it  is  a 
real  loss  of  substance  of  the  surface  of  the  t-utisy  and  in  proportion 
to  this  slough  is  the  remaining  depression." 

*'  The  chicken-pox  comes  the  nearest  in  external  appearance  to 
the  em  all- pox ;  but  it  docs  not  commonly  produce  a  slough.  As 
there  is  generally  no  loss  of  substance  in  this  case,  there  can  he  no 
|)it.     But  it  sometimes  happens,  altliongh  but  rarely,  that  there  is 
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a  pit  in  coiisequetice  of  a  chicken  pock ;  then  ulceration  has  taken 
place  on  the  surface  of  the  cutis,  a  common  thing  in  sores/* 

The  circumstance  of  a  slough  at  the  bottom  of  each  pock  or  in- 
flamed point  baa  been  particularly  insisted  on  by  Joseph  Adams^  a 
most  zealous  admirer  of  the  j>athology  of  Hunter,  and  an  active 
commentator  on  his  principles*  *'  We  have  before  seen,"  gays 
Adams,  '*  that  the  peculiar  property  of  some  morbid  poisons  is  to 
produce  death  in  a  part^  whether  the  intlanmiation  be  violent  or 
not.  Of  this  kind  is  the  small-pox,  every  individual  pustule  of 
which  is  found  with  a  slough  at  the  bottom,  which  may  be  removed 
wit!i  ease,  after  time  has  been  allowed  for  its  separation  by  suppu^ 
ration.  The  progress  of  the  small-pox  is  therefore  to  form  a  num- 
ber of  sloughs  under  the  skin^  (on  the  cuticular  or  outer  surface  of 
the  corion,)  and  the  danger  depends  on  the  number  formed,  and 
the  violence  which  the  constitution  suffers  from  the  first  shock  of 
that  stimulus  which  excites  it  into  this  process.  If  the  stimulus  of 
the  small-pox  virus  is  moderate,  its  local  action  follows  by  adhe- 
sive inflammation  and  slough  ;  after  which,  the  parts  and  constitu- 
aon  have  sustained  the  iirst  shock,  and  the  subsequent  process  of 
UppuratioD,  to  separate  the  slough,  is  accomplished  with  so  much 
"ease,  that  the  constitution  is  rarely  sensible  of  any  general  incon- 
venience. But  the  face  having  sustained  the  hrst  shock,  the  actions 
on  that  part  began  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and  continue  bo 
throughout  their  whole  progress  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  pus 
has  a  higher  tinge,  and  the  progress  of  skinning  beginning  {is  soou 
as  the  slough  begins  to  separate^  this  irregularity  produces  an  in- 
equality in  the  surface  of  the  pustule.  On  the  contrary,  the  actions 
lacing  slower  in  other  parts,  the  pustules  acquire  the  property  of 
common  sloughs,  and  granulation  follows  suppuration  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  lost  part.''f 

According  to  the  observatious  of  Cruikshank,  this  white  slough 
is  not  situate  in  the  corion,  but  in  a  vascular  membrane  exterior  to 
it,  and  immediately  beneath  the  cuticle.  This  anatomist  macerated 
in  water  for  a  week  several  portions  of  smaIl*pox  skin,  which  he  had 
previously  injected,  and  kept  for  some  time  in  spirits-  **  The  spirits 
with  which  they  had  been  impregnated  made  them  resist  the  effects 
of  this  water  longer.  (Cuticle  and  rete  muofsum  were  already  turned 
down ;  and  upon  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  I  found  I  could  separate 
a  vascular  membrane  from  the  euiiSf  in  which  were  also  situated  the 

■  Philmoph.  Iramsictiunii,  VoL  LXX*  p.  I3:i.     Mr  UuiiteiV  nccouiit  uf  n  Moman 
wli«  had  imali  fiojt  durinjt  pregnancy, 
t  Murbid  Poiftdiin,  p.  .^(i4. 
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injected  small-pox  pustules.  These  last  consisted  of  circles  of  long 
floatiDg  villi  at  the  circumference,  but  of  a  white  uninjected  sub- 
stance in  the  centre.  This  central  part  Mr  Hunter  bad  previously 
said  vFas  a  slougli  formed  by  the  irritation  of  the  variolous  matter/** 
He  subsequently  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  on  the  surface  of  the 
skin  (corion)  lie  five  membranes,  the  outermost  of  which  is  cuticle, 
the  next  two-fold  is  rete  mutosum^  and  tlie  fourth  is  the  first  vascu- 
lar membrane  in  which  the  small-|iox  pustules  are  chiefly  seated. 

From  these  facts  and  observatjonsj  as  well  as  those  which  it  has 
occurred  to  myself  to  make,  tlic  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn. 

The  pit Ii/ei id hmi  or  pustule  of  small- pox  consists  of  a  cutaneous 
inflammation,  which  may  produce; — 

Ist^  Secretion  of  puriform  fluid  without  jiermanent  injury  or  de- 
struction of  the  corion.  In  lenticular  chicken-pox,  and  distinct 
small -pox,  there  is  no  doubt  that  though  suppuration  takes  place 
from  the  cuticular  surface  of  the  coriou^  it  is  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  destruction  or  ulceration  of  that  membrane. 

2d,  Suppurative  ulceration  of  the  corion.  In  conoidal  chicken- 
pox,  in  some  instances  of  distinct  small-pox,  and  in  many  instances  of 
sraall-pux  partially  or  wholly  confluent,  each  pock  proceeds  to  ul- 
ceration of  the  corion*  It  does  not  appear  that  the  pock  slough  de- 
»cribed  by  Hunter  is  present  io  every  case*  It  is  admitted  by  Adams 
to  be  wanting  in  the  vesicular  small-pox,  which  appear  after  cow- 
pox,  and  in  some  other  occasions, 

3d,  Death  of  numerous  spots  of  the  corion  constituting  slougha. 
In  some  eases  of  distinct  small-pox  this  has  been  observed  ;  but  it 
is  most  frequent  in  the  confluent  eruption.  It  then  appears  in  the 
form  of  a  white  clrcuhir  patch  lying  at  the  bottom  of  each  pock, 
.  4rf*,  Along  with  sloughs  at  individual  points,  an  extensive  spread- 
ing redness  of  the  skin  rapidly  terminating  in  slouglis  of  irregular 
shape  and  limits  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  certain  bad  forms  of 
variolous  eruption, 

b.  Oriental  plague  I  place  among  the  examples  of  pustular  cuta- 
neous inflammation,  because  the  carbuncle  to  which  its  poison  gives 
rise,  is,  I  conceive,  an  instance  of  punctuate  inflammation  of  the 
corion.  I  am  aware  that  Willan,  and  after  him  Bateman,  placed 
this  disease  among  the  order  of  tubercular  eruptions.  But  this 
they  have  done,  I  am  satisfied,  without  due  consideration  either  of 
the  characters  of  the  pestilential  carbuncle,  or  of  those  which  they 
assign  to  the  order  of  tubercleis. 

I  •  Eiperimentii,  Ac.  p.  41, 
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From  careful  coraparison  of  tbe  most  authentic  ac<?ounts  of  pes- 
tilential carbuoclej  it  commences  as  an  inflamed  spot  in  the  corial 
Burface  and  substance.  \  he  inflamination  of  the  surface  speedily 
induces  sero-alburainous  secretion  and  detachment  of  tlie  cuticle, 
which  is  elevated  in  tbe  form  of  a  bluish  irregular  blister ;  while  be- 
yond this  the  skin  is  of  a  fiery-red  colour,  hard,  and  the  seat  of 
searing  pain*  The  simultaneous  inflammation  of  the  corial  sub- 
stiincc  speedily  kills  that  membrane,  which  is  then  felt  in  the  form 
of  a  hard  black  mass,  surrounded  by  living  but  highly  inflamed 
skin.  This  dead  portion  is  afterwards,  if  ilie  patient  survive^  de- 
tached in  tbe  form  of  a  mortified  slough.  The  carbuncle  of  oriental 
plague  seems  not  to  be  quite  similar  to  the  ordinary  carbuncle  seen 
in  this  country, 

c.  Of  the  disease  termed  malignant  pustuh  by  the  French ,  and  Milz- 
brand,  and  Black-Pocks  by  the  German  authors,  {Anthrakhn;  Nar 
al-Parsi ;  Persian  Jire^)  we  can  scarcely  speak  from  experience  in 
this  country,  in  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  tlie  disease  is  unknown. 
From  the  description  given  by  Enaux  and  Chaussicr,  Vicq-D'A2yr, 
Pinel,  Ozanamj  Rausch,  Hoffmann,*  and  Regnier,t  it  appears  to 
consist  in  inflammation  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  corion,  speedily 
depriving  that  membrane  of  its  vitality.  It  may  commence  in  one 
of  two  modes;  First,  as  a  hard,  red,  burnings  not  elevated  point, 
speedily  causing  bluish  or  reddish-blue  fluid  secretion,  elevating  the 
cuticle  into  a  purple  or  pale-blue  blister,  (ptiiyct*Ena  ;)  Secondly^ 
as  a  hard,  knotty  substance  slightly  elevated  into  a  doughy  swell- 
ing, and  causing  detachment  of  the  cuticle  by  similar  effusion.  In 
both  eases  the  aflected  corion  undergoes  mortification,  partial  or  ge- 
neral, and  is  then  detached  as  a  foreign  body.  In  some  respects 
this  resembles  the  ordinary  carbuncle  of  this  coimtry.  But  it  dif- 
fers particularly  in  this,  that  the  malignant  pustule  {anthrahion^)  is 
ascribed  by  the  best  authorities  to  contagion,  and  very  often  is 
traced  to  epizootic  contagion,  or  pestilence  occurring  among  the 
lower  animals.  Its  presence  depends  on  the  local  application  of 
a  morbid  animal  poison, 

d.  The  great  pock,  (ecthyma^)  consists  in  an  eruption  of  red  j  hard, 
sore  pustules,  {phtyzacia^)  distinctj  seldom  numerous,  without  pri- 
mary fever,  and  not  contagious.     In  the  three  species  of  ordinary 

•  Der  Milzbrand,  oder  Contagiose  Carfunkel  der  Menschen.  Von  Juhann  Frie- 
drich  Hofmami,  OberwundarsEt  in  Bembirg.     Stutlijart,  1827,      8. 

f  D«  1ft  Pustule  Maligne,  ou  NouveUe  Expoe^  di»  Phenomenes  observe  pendant 
•on  conn,    Par  J.  B.  Regnler  de  Semur^  Cote-d'or,  D.  M,,  &c.     Pani,  ia2d.     8, 
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{E.  vulgare),  infantile  (jE"*  infantiim\  and  dingy  pock  (£*.  luridumjr 
tbc  pustules  are  round  or  oval  hard  masses  fixed  in  the  substance 
of  the  skin,  which  is  red,  hard,  and  swelled,  and  terminating  first 
in  elevation  and  desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  and  then  in  imperfect 
aoftening,  discharging  a  serous  and  generally  blood*coloured  fluid, 
which  concretes  into  a  foul  dark-brown  or  reddish  scab,  which  at 
length  drops  off,  leaving  the  subjacent  skin  reddish,  and  marked 
by  a  depressed  scar,  indicating  the  affection  of  the  corial  substance; 

It  seems  probable  that  these  ecthymatoiia  pustules  may  occasion- 
ally be  seated  in  tlie  sebaceous  follicles*  If  so  they  ought  to  be  ar- 
ranged under  the  following  head* 

§  7.  Cutaneous  inflammatians  onf/ijiatinf/  in  the  substance  of  the 
coriony  sometimes  at  the  bulbs  of  the  hair,  same  times  iii  the  cutaneous 
follicies,  terminatiiUf  in  partial  or  imperfect  suppuration^  with  fornm* 
tions  of  scales,  crusts^  and  occasionally  sloughs^  and  more  or  less  de~ 
strnctimi  of  the  corial  tissue. 

The  pathological  reader  may  perceive  that  the  last  disease,  which 
came  under  consideration,  forma  a  preparatory  step  to  those  of  the 
present  order.  The  hard  ph!yzacioos  pustules,  by  which  It  is  dis- 
tinguished, denote  a  more  complete  affection  of  the  corial  substance 
than  is  known  to  tike  place  in  any  previous  cutaneous  inflammation; 
while  the  slow^,  crude,  and  imperfect  solution  which  they  undergo, 
and  the  discharge  of  blood-colourefl  rather  than  purulent  fluid,  in- 
dicate a  variety  of  the  inflammatory  process  different  from  those 
already  examined,  and  approaching  to  those  now  to  follow.  The 
transition,  theretbre,  if  not  insensible,  is  at  least  natural,  to  a  tribe 
of  diseases  of  which  the  general  character  is  inflammation  of  the 
corion,  which,  modified  in  various  ways,  gives  rise  to  the  varieties 
of  disease  referred  to  this  kind.  The  principal  modifying  circum- 
stances may  be  referred  either  to  duration,  to  circumscription,  to 
difference  in  kind,  or  to  the  integral  elements  of  the  skin  affected. 

L  The  influence  of  duration  is  observed  in  the  comparative  dif- 
ference of  progress  of  the  common  boil,  wliich  is  rapid,  and  that  of 
the  whelk  («c«i'),  canker  {lupus\  and  yaws  {frambcBsia)^  which  are 
slow  and  tedious.  2*  The  influence  of  circumscription  or  diffusion 
is  evinced  in  those  inflammations  whicli  are  confined  to  a  spot,  and 
those  which  spread  to  some  extent  In  the  whelk  and  boil  the  in- 
flannnatury  process  is  restricted  to  one  point ;  in  carbuncle,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  affects  a  great  extent  of  the  corion  through  its  entire 
thickness.  3.  Whether  the  inflammation  of  the  corial  substance  be 
different  in  one  disease  from  what  it  is  in  another,  there  are  few  means 
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of  ascertaining*     Though  various  facts  seem  to  indicate  something 
of  tfais  nature,  too  little  is  known  to  justify  positive  conclusions. 

a.  The  boil  or  bile  (Die  Beule;  Furuncidm;  le  Clou;  11  Cicciuue;) 
may  be  adduced  as  an  instance  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  corion 
confined  to  a  certain  spot.  Pearson  admits  that  its  seat  is  the  skin; 
but^  by  afterwards  saying  that  it  may  rnxnir  in   any  part  which 
abounds  in  cellular  membrane,  leaves  the  alternative  either  that 
skin  contains  this  substance  abundantly,  or  that  boils  may  occur  in 
many  other  tissues.     Boyer,  by  placnig  its  seat  in  the  cellular  tis- 
sue, confounds  it  with  phlegmon.     The  opinion  of  Btchat  differs 
from  either,  but  partakes  of  both.     This  anatomist  represents  the 
corion  to  be  penetrated  by  a  great  quantity  of  cellular  tissue,  which 
tills  its  arrolce^  and  is  the  exclusive  and  proper  seat  of  the  boil 
The  truth  of  this  opinion  depends  on  the  idea  attached  to  the  term 
cellular  ttsme.     If  by  this  be  meant  the  loose  fatty  matter  with  its 
intersecting  threads,  on  which  the  inner  surface  of  the  corion  rests, 
the  opinion  is  erroneous ;  for  this  is  the  proper  subcutaneous  cel- 
lular tissue-     To  this,  doubtless,  the  inflammatory  action  of  boil 
may  descend ;  but  the  phenomena  and  termination  of  the  disease 
show,  that  it  consists  at  first  of  circumscribed  inflanunation  of  the 
corial  substance,  soon  but  slightly  affecting  the  sulijacent  cellular 
tissue.   The  circumstances  which  indicate  the  corion,  or  its  follicles, 
as  the  seat  of  furuncular  inflammation  are, — the  defined  knotty  tu- 
mour with  which  the  complaint  begins,  the  minute  pustule  to  which 
it  gives  rise,  and  the  imperfect  and  tardy  suinmration  with  formation 
of  sloughs,  and  the  perforated  appearance  of  the  skin. 

In  various  instances  the  presence  of  boils  seems  to  depend  on  a 
peculiar  aflection,  either  of  the  sebaceous  follicles,  or  of  the  pllipa- 
rous  sacs.  A  sebaceous  follicle  becomes  inflamed,  and  is  affected 
by  mortification.  It  then  requires  to  be  ejected  as  a  dead  substance ; 
and,  to  accomplish  the  object,  suppuration  is  excited  nil  round.  This 
ia  a  frequent  cause  of  cutaneous  boil.  The  core,  as  it  is  called  by 
surgeons,  is  the  mortified  sebaceous  follicle. 

Of  the  siime  nature  and  tendency  is  inflammation  of  a  hair-sac 
or  bulk  When  this  takes  place,  it  is  much  disposed  to  cause  death 
in  the  sac  or  bulb,  or  both.  Or  one  hair- sac  or  bulb  may  be  at 
once  smitten  with  death,  and  then  it  equally  acts  as  a  foreign  body; 
and,  to  accomplish  its  ejectment,  suppuration  is  excited.  The  fre- 
quency, with  which  boils  are  observed  to  originate  round  hairs,  is 
familiar  to  many  observers. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  the  boil  of  the  sebaceous  fol- 
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llcle  is  often  induced  by  full  or  rather  gross  living,  by  the  transi- 
tion from  moderation  to  some  degree  of  excess ;  and  sometimes 
bollB  are  criiical,  as  In  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and  in  some  of  those  of 
the  ah'nientary  canal 

b.  Of  the  siime  nature  are  the  inflammatory  tumours  termed  Epi- 
nyctis  and  Terrainthus  mentioned  by  all  authors  almost  from  Celsus 
to  Wiseman. 

c.  Though  in  this  place  I  notice  carbuncle  as  an  example  of  spread- 
ing inflammation  of  the  subst^ince  of  the  corion,  yet  the  question 
of  its  precise  seat  is  not  free  from  ambiguity.  Hunter  believed  it 
to  begin  in  the  skin,  and  going  deeper  to  affect  principally  the  ceU 
lular  membrane,  in  which  it  caused  mortification ;  and  with  this 
Pearson  agrees.  Boyer  places  it  in  the  integumenta  and  subcuta- 
neous  cellular  tissue;  while  Monteggia,  who  repeats  the  fact  that 
it  destroys  a  considerable  portion  of  the  teguments  and  cellular 
substance  down  to  tlie  muscles,  seem  to  regard  it  as  a  peculiar 
action  aiFecting  several  tissues  simultaneously  and  successively* 

The  statement  of  Hunter  I  was  at  one  time  disposed  to  regard 
as  exhibiting  a  just  view  of  the  pathology  of  carbuncle,  and  to 
think  that  Will  an  laboured  under  a  mistake  in  referring  the  seat 
of  carbuncle  to  the  skin.  From  observing  the  progress  of  several 
carbuncles  from  their  origin  to  tlioir  termination,  and  from  cutting 
them  open  more  than  once  and  examining  their  morbid  relations 
as  carefully  as  it  is  possible  to  do  in  the  living  body,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  opinion  ol"  Hunter  is  not  correct,  and  that  that  of  Willan 
is  not  altogether  wrong.  In  several  carbuncles  which  I  have  ob* 
served  from  the  beginnings  the  inflammatory  action  commenced  in 
the  skin  in  the  form  of  a  hard  knotty  pustule ;  a  circumstance 
which  corresponds  with  the  admission  of  Hunter.  If  cut  open  at 
this  time,  which  may  he  done  not  only  with  Siifety,  but  with  benefit, 
the  corion  is  found  to  be  thicker  than  natural,  much  redder,  and 
more  vascular ;  aud  these  marks  of  inflammation  pervade  not  only 
the  substance  of  the  corion  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  membrane  in  a  slighter  degree.  This  inflam- 
mation of  the  cellular  membrane  spreads  indeed  along  with  that 
of  the  skin  ;  but  it  also  kills  this  tissue  almost  immediately,  or  at 
least  speedily  gives  it  the  usual  appearance  of  mortified  matter. 
At  the  same  time,  the  inflammation  of  the  corion  extending  quickly, 
kills  at  least  its  exterior  surface;  and  Hunter  h  inaccurate  in  say- 
ing tliat  the  skin  does  not  die,  but  gives  way  by  ulceration.  Death 
of  the  corion  is  an  early  effect  of  carbuncular  inflammadon  ;  and 
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^Rhotigh  it  does  not  preclude  the  forraation  of  ulcerated  openings* 
"  it  may  take  place  without  them.  According  to  my  own  observa- 
tion, death  takes  phice  most  generally  in  patches  of  the  coriori, 
which  may  afterwards  burst  as  it  were  by  distension  ;  uhieration 
takes  place  at  points  which  have  not  been  killed,  and  in  general  at 
the  union  of  the  dead  and  living  skin. 

There  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
membrane  is  killed  by  the  confinement  of  matter  in  its  cells,  as 
Hunter  imagines.  The  ordinary  mode  in  which  this  appears  to 
take  place  is  by  the  spreading  inflammation  of  the  corion,  extending 
along  its  lower  surface,  and  producing  death j  as  it  appears  to  do 
in  diflFuse  inflammation,  in  which  it  spreads  and  does  not  readily 
cause  suppuration. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  corion  is  the  pri- 
mary seat  of  disease  in  carbuncle,  and  that  the  affection  of  the  eel* 
lular  membrane,  with  which  it  is  uniformly  accompanied,  is  the  ef- 
fect of  inflammation  of  the  corial  tissue  spreading  to  the  adipose 
membrane. 

4.  Diseasrs  affectlufj  chiefly  the  sebaceous  fdUeles. — These,  which 
are  ame^  sykons^  and  imlhmmm^  show  the  influence  of  texture  or 
the  elements  of  the  skin  affected. 

The  whelk  {actie  ;  iofiffws  ;  vartis,  varif  Cebus  ;)  consists  of  mi- 

»nute  portions  of  corion,  round,  oval,  or  spheroidal,  hard,  circum- 
icribed,  and  elevated.  Of  the  four  sorts  enumerated  by  Bateman, 
three  only,  the  simple  (A.  simplex)^  the  inveterate  (A.  mdurata)^ 
and  the  crimson  {A,  rosacea)^  can  be  considered  as  examples  of  in- 
flammation of  the  substance  of  the  corion  ;  and  even  these  are  attei!- 
tions  of  the  cutaneous  follicles. 

d.  Acne  simpltjc  and  Aaie  indurataare  manifestly  aflFectiona  seat- 
^bed  in  the  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  skin,  and  appear  to  consist  partly 
in  changed  secretion  in  the  surface  of  these  minute  glands,  partly 
in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  glands. 

fcThey  may  appear  either  on  the  face  or  on  the  person*  Their 
haracter  is  that  of  small  tumours  or  tubercles,  mostly  ovoidal,  si- 
uate  in  the  follicles,  the  orifices  of  which  are  swelled  and  closed. 
They  are  chronic  in  duration  and  slow  in  progress ;  and  often, 
when  they  begin  to  apjjcar,  they  continue  to  distress  the  patient  tor 
years.  Their  appearance  is  believed  to  l»e  connected  with  some 
deranged  state  of  the  alimentary  function. 

tthis  eruption  appears  on  tlie  person,  it  is  cliiefly  the  pos- 
: 
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terior  surface  of  the  trunk  whicli  the  pustules  occupy*  Thej'  theu 
appear  in  the  form  of  oblong  ovoidal  tubercles,  with  the  long  dia- 
meter corresponding  to  the  axis  of  the  body.  There  also  they  are 
slow  in  progress.  It  is  possible  by  a  glass,  sometimes  by  the  eye,  to 
recognize  the  orifice  of  the  follicle  closed;  and  the  follicle  swelled 
and  enlarged  all  round.  In  general  these  sweliings  undergo  slow 
and  partial  suppuration  ;  and  in  some  severe  cases,  the  follicle  is 
mortified  and  ejected  by  suppuration^  like  a  part  deprived  of  life. 

Both  the  simple  and  indurated  whelk  may  produce  ulcerative 
destruction  of  the  true  skin,  and  leave  a  smooth  depressed  scar ; 
and  I  have  seen  them  by  extending  to  the  rooLs  of  the  hairs  ren- 
der the  skin  entirely  depiloua. 

The  black  whelk  (Aene  puvctata\  doubtless  arises  from  diseasie 
and  obstruction  of  the  mucous  follicles,  or  sebaceous  glands. 

Detnodex  FolUeuhmnu  Follicular  worm. — ^A  singular  circum- 
stance relating  to  the  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  face  and  their  dis- 
e^^es,  is  the  tact  that  they  become  the  residence  of  a  peculiar  spe* 
cies  of  parasitical  animal  or  worm,  not  dissimilar  in  apjiearance  to 
the  grub  of  a  common  ily>  The  existence  of  this  animal  in  the 
sebaceous  follicles  of  the  tace  was  first  discovered  in  1842  by  Dr 
Simon  of  Berlin  ;♦  and  since  that  time  it  has  l)een  repeatedly  seen 
by  observers  in  ibis  city,  and  is  fully  described  by  I\Ir  Owen. 

Tlie  animal  belongs  to  the  lowest  organized  forms  of  the  order 
Araclmida ;  and  like  the  parasitic  Cymothoe  and  Bopyrus  of  the 
Crustaceous  class,  makes  a  transition  from  the  Anntildts  to  the 
liigher  Artivuiatiu  In  length  the  animal,  which  has  been  named 
the  Demotlex  foHictthriin},Tiknges  from  one -fiftieth  to  one-bun  tired  th 
part  of  one  inch,  Tlie  head  and  mouth  are  confluent  with  the  ab- 
dornen.  Tlie  thoracic  appendages,  eight  in  number,  as  in  the  Ar- 
ticulata,  arc  simple  and  rudimentah  and  are  terminated  by  three 
short  nfttE,  The  integument  of  the  abdomen  is  niinutely  annulat- 
ed.  The  mouth  is  suctorial  and  proboscidiform.  The  entozoDU 
occupies  the  hair  follicles  and  the  sebaceous  follicles-f 

e.  Tfie  crimson  whelk  (A.  rosacea^  ffutta  rosea  ;  dartre  pustuleuse 
couperose  of  Alihert),  is  an  affection  rather  complicated;  and  I 
doubt  whether  it  is  justly  classed  with  those  now  mentioned*  It  is 
doubtless  an  affection  of  the  corial  substance ;  but  it  commences 

•  MuUer'»  Archiv  fiir  Ph>iiii>logie.    Berlin,  1042.     P,  218. 

t  Lucturcs  on  the  CotDparaliTe  Anatomy  iiud  Physiology  of  the  Iiivert«br&ti!  Ani- 
mftk     By  Ridtard  Owen,  Esq.  &c,     l*ondon^  1843* 
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with  redness  ami  slight  diffuse  swelling  of  the  skin  of  the  nose  and 
chet?ksi,  not  unlike  that  of  ai/th^ma  marginatum*  This  ie  followetl 
by  the  appearance  of  two  or  three  small  seedy  particles  very  hard* 
but  red  and  t-ending  to  suppurate,  which  they  at  length  do  partial- 
ly at  their  sumroita,  while  the  hase  remains  hard,  red,  and  Hrni, 
A&  the  red  appearance  of  the  skin  epreadis,  the  roughness  increases ; 
fresh  particles  of  the  same  seedy  consistence  arise  and  undergo  the 
same  course ;  and  some  coalescing  form  hroad  tubercular  blotches 
of  a  crimson  or  livid  colour,  and  irregular  notched  surface.  The 
skin  is  not,  however,  in  this  state  at  all  times  permanently  red,  I 
have  seen  this  affection  in  patches  on  the  cheeks  and  nose  so  liglit 
coloured,  that  in  the  morning  it  could  not  be  recognized;  but  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  day,  after  taking  wine,  and  becoming  warm, 
they  assumed  an  intense  red  inclining  to  crimson.  In  the  advanced 
stage,  when  numerous  tubercles  appear,  and  the  surface  is  gene- 
rally rough  and  red,  the  skin  swells  diffusely  and  becomes  doughy, 
and  is  traversed  by  tortuous  purple  veins  ;  the  nose  is  enlarged  ;  the 
nostrils  become  distended,  their  surface  notched  into  lolndar  masses ; 
the  red  hard  bodies  of  the  cheeks  become  large  and  coherent;  and 
the  whole  countenance  is  converted  into  a  crimson  tumid  mass,  in 
which  the  original  fcatiu'cs  are  prodigiously  deformed.  These 
whelks  do  not  often  undergo  suppuration,  hut  are  constantly  cast- 
ing the  cuticle  in  the  furrn  of  peelings,  or  scales,  or  crusts.  When 
Buppnration  occurs  it  is  liable  to  terminate  in  bad  and  intractable 
sores, 

f.  The  chin  and  scalp  whelk,  (Sykosis  i  Mentagra  ;  dartre  pustu- 
leuse  mentagre,)  consists  in  chronic  pustular  inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  corion  at  the  bulbs  or  conduits  of  t!ie  haii-s,  and 
probably  of  various  sebaceous  follicles  besides** 

g.  On  the  subject  of  moiluscum  contagmsnm  much  infornjation  has 
been  recently  comnnnncated  by  the  researches  of  Dr  Robert  Pater- 
son,  Dr  Reid,  and  Dr  A.  Thomson, 

According  to  the  observations  of  Dr  Paterson  the  appearance  of 
the  bodies  commences  in  the  shape  of  minute  pearly  granulations, 
which  increasing  in  size,  become  mure  of  the  natural  colour  of  the 
skin.  When  as  large  iis  a  vetcli,  on  their  apices  appears  an  open- 
ing emitting  a  whitish  milky  fluid*  Their  size  varies  from  a  pin- 
head  to  that  of  a  hazel-uut ;  and  their  progress  in  attaining  tlie 
largest  size,  though  varying,  is  slow, 

•  CeUi,  Lib,  vi,  3. 
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Tlie  structure  of  tbc  small  bodies  is  that  of  numerous  cells  se- 
creting the  milky  tliiid,  which  under  the  microscope  is  entirely  com* 
posed  of  nucleated  cells  oblong  or  ovoidal  in  shape.  Tbeae  are 
about  one-thousandth  part  of  one  inch  in  diameter.* 

From  the  position  which  the  tubercles  of  contagious  molluscum 
occupy  in  the  face,  it  seems  certain  that  they  are  seated  in  the  fol- 
licles. They  are  generally  found  round  the  lips,  ur  on  the  chin, 
near  the  nose,  and  in  tho^e  situations  in  which  the  follicles  are 
mostly  placed* 

h»  The  chronic  soft  tubercle  {molluscum  diuhtrnum)^  is  a  rare 
disease  ;  and  I  have  seen  only  one  example  of  it  in  the  person  of  a 
man  of  40,  in  whom  these  bodies  were  disseminated  over  the  cu- 
taueous  surface  of  the  face  and  scalp,  the  trunk,  the  upper  extre- 
mities, the  nates  and  thighs.  Of  two  of  the  larger  tumours  which 
were  removed  from  the  palpehrm^  the  greater  |Mrt  was  composed 
of  firm,  tough,  whitish  gray  matter  of  the  consistence  of  condensed 
eelluhir  texture,  penetrated  through  its  whole  extent  by  numerous 
minute  blood-vessels,  but  exhibiting  in  no  otlier  resjject  traces  of  or- 
ganization. This  substance,  when  macerated  in  water,  was  resolved 
into  gelatinous,  flocculent  filaments,  easily  lacerable,  and  present- 
ing no  definite  structure.  Imbedded  in  this,  and  removable  most 
easily  by  maceration,  were  several  small  bodies  not  larger  than  a 
pin-head  like  fat  in  appearauccj  of  a  regularly  spheroidal  shape,  of 
a  lemon-yellow  colour,  and  specifically  lighter  than  water.  The 
matter  of  these  bodies  was  unctuous.  It  communicated  an  oily 
stain  to  paper  ;  it  liquefied  and  became  transparent  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  97°  Fahrenheit,  so  that,  when  attached  to  the  body,  it 
must  have  been  tiuid ;  it  was  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  water, 
but  formed  in  the  volatile  oil  of  tur[)entine  a  colourless  solution* 
When  this  wfis  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  the  spirit-lamp,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  volatile  oil  was  evaporated,  leaving  a  transpa- 
rent, colourless,  but  viscid  and  semifluid  substance,  communicating 
to  paper  a  stain  becoming  less  deep,  but  not  wholly  removable  by 
exposure  to  a  high  temperature.  These  results  favour  the  idea 
that  the  matter  of  these  bodies  is  oleaginous;  but  I  was  unable  to 
observe  any  action  of  aqua  poiasscB  or  aqua  ammom^By  after  repeated 

•  Cnses  and  Qbservatioufi  on  the  MotlnacHm  Contagiotum  of  Batetnan,  wiUi  an  Ac- 
coiint  of  the  Minute  Structure  of  the  Tumoun*.  By  Robert  Patereon,  M.  D.  Edior 
burgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vi>L  LVI.  p,  279,     Edinburgh,  1841. 

f  Du  MulluKuiin  Rt^thcrche*  Critir|u«Mi  sur  les  formes,  la  wature,  et  le  traitemenl  des 
Aftectionj  CutAnecs  de  eo  nom.  Par  Maximlhaii-Mimrice  Jucobovics,  Docteiir  M<> 
dccin  de  la  Farult^  de  Peath.     Pslri^  1840,  Hv^. 
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trialiy  l>oth  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
when  liquefied  by  a  gentle  heat.  By  the  sulphuric  acid  it  is  har- 
dened and  blackened;  by  the  nitric  acid  its  yellow  colour  is  rendered 
more  intense.* 

Whether  the  presence  of  these  yellow  adipocirous  bodies  is 
uniform  in  the  molluscum  I  have  had  no  subsequent  means  of  ascer- 
taining. If  they  are,  it  may  be  reasonably  conjectured,  that  their 
forraatiori  depends  on  some  morbid  or  vitiated  st^ite  of  the  sebaceous 
follicles.  I  have  indeed  no  doubt  that  in  the  case  referred  to  the 
small  tumours  consisted  in  lesion  of  the  cutaneous  follicles* 

L  Under  the  head  of  clinker,  lupus^  (noli  me  tan^ere^  wolf  of 
Wiseman  and  others,  dartre  rongeant*'^  Pinel  and  Alib^rt,)  may  be 
noticed  a  disease  consisting  in  hard  elevated  tubercles  set  hi  the 
corionj  from  which  they  appear  to  grow%  The  name  of  noli  me 
tangere  is  applied  by  Wiseman  to  a  *^  small  round  acuminated 
tubercle"  without  much  pain,  unless  when  *'  touched,  rubhed,  or 
otherwise  exasperated  by  topics."  Though  most  frequent  on  the 
face,  it  may  occur  on  other  parts.  One  of  the^e,  of  a  bluish 
colour,  and  looking  like  a  vem^  appears  from  the  description  to 
have  been  of  the  nature  of  erectile  tissue. 

One  example  of  bluish  spherical  tubercle  I  have  seen  in  the 
person  of  a  woman  of  about  65  years  of  age,  otherwise  he^ilthy. 
It  was  situate  on  tlie  side  of  the  nose  near  the  middle  of  the  nasal 
bone.  It  appeared  first  in  the  form  of  a  smail  red  promiueoce  less 
than  a  pea,  but  gradually  shot  up  from  the  skin,  so  as  in  tlie  course 
of  tw'enty  months  or  two  years  from  it^  commencement^  to  project 
at  least  one- third  of  an  inch  from  the  surrounding  skin.  It  was 
then  round  or  spherical,  smooth,  and  even  shining,  and  of  a  blue 
or  light  purple  colour,  which,  on  close  examination ,  was  derived 
from  numerous  minute  vessela  It  was  connected  to  the  skin  by  a 
neck,  the  base  being  narrower  than  the  summit,  but  did  not  adhere 
to  the  bone.  What  was  the  ultimate  fate  of  this  person  1  did  not 
learn ;  but  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  if  life  were  continued 
a  sufficient  time,  the  tubercle  would  terminate  in  destructive  fun- 
gating  ulceration. 

I  have  seen  also  many  cases  of  ragged  ulceration  of  the  coun- 
tenance, and  one  or  two  in  the  incipient  state  before  it  spread  lo 

•  A  gooil  painting  *if  the  subject  of  this  case  was  mtide  hy  my  lato  fricncj,  ii^tftll'- 
Surgcon  84.11  elk  Vi  And  bv  him  depo«ito(l  in  thi^  |tat  ho  logical  collection  of  Chalhftm 
UovpitHl. 
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any  extent*  One  mode  in  whidi  this  disease  appears  to  cotnraenoe 
is  by  the  formation  of  a  patch  of  hard  red  skin,  slightly  but  diffusely 
swelled,  and  which  is  the  seat  of  a  hot,  gnawing,  smarting  sensa- 
tion. Though  smooth  on  the  surface,  it  is  found  by  examination 
to  he  irregular,  or  very  soon  liecomes  so  by  the  formation  of  small 
hard  round  bodies, (pustulo-tobercular),  which  after  some  time  begin 
to  be  acuminated,  and  cast  the  cuticle  in  thin  peelings.  Occasion- 
ally they  give  rise  to  thin  watery  vesicles  of  no  deterraioate  sliajx?, 
which  either  burst  the  cuticle  and  discharge  their  fluid,  or  appear 
to  cause  an  insensible  dewy  oozing  all  over  the  surface.  The  most 
usual  seat  of  this  form  of  cutaneous  inflammation  is  the  side  of  the 
nose,  one  of  the  akie^  or  a  small  portion  of  the  cheek.  After  sub- 
sisting in  this  form  for  some  time,  it  may  disappear  spontaneously, 
the  skin  becoming  of  its  natural  colour,  soft  and  without  pain. 
More  frequently,  however,  the  cuticle  continues  to  he  cast  off  in 
peelings ;  vesicles  and  pustules  continue  to  he  formed  ;  and  one  op 
other  more  retl  and  painful  than  the  rest  is  at  length  covered  by  a 
scab,  which  dropping  off  discloses  a  small  sore  with  a  smooth  un- 
grauulatiog  surface,  and  a  scanty,  thin,  bloody  ^coloured,  puriform 
distdiarge,  which  generally  forms  a  fresh  crust  or  scab.  This  either 
spreads  without  showing  any  disposition  to  heal,  or  coalesces  more 
or  less  completely  with  other  sores  which  are  gt:!neratcd  in  the  same 
mode,  and  undergo  the  same  process.  After  proceeding  in  this 
manner  for  weeks  or  months,  a  tendency  to  heal  is  manifested  in 
some  parts,  while  others  continue  to  spread.  The  parts  which  heal 
are  irregularly  seamed  and  scarred.  This  form  of  disciise  appears 
to  correspond  with  what  Wiseman  describes  under  the  name  of 
Herpes  Exedeju, 

k.  Another  form  of  local  pustulo-tubercular  disease  I  liave  seen 
take  place  on  the  skin  of  the  face,  generally  on  the  forehead,  lo 
the  form  of  round  hardish  bodies,  witli  tlat  summits,  to  the  number 
of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve,  disposed  in  a  circular  arrangement.  The 
surface  of  the  skin  was  red^  glossy,  and  occasionally  C£isting  cuti- 
ciilar  scales  and  shreds.  These  bodies  were  stated  to  he  the  seat 
of  an  uneasy  sensation  of  heat  rather  than  of  jmln.  They  had 
not  advanced  to  ulceration.  Upon  removal  by  the  knife,  they  be- 
came pale,  white,  and  considerably  shrunk.  Internally  they  con-* 
sisted  of  gray  coloured  substimce,  interspersed  with  a  icw  blood- 
?<*ssels,  not  hard,  so  much  as  doughy,  tough,  and  fibro-cartilagi 
^us.     They  did  not,  nevertheless,  present  tlie  characters  of 
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TBRomai  but  seemed  to  consist  iu  an  inflammatory  indiii*atton  of  the 
corial  tissue. 

I  On  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  white  scall  {mtilit/a)^  I 
possess  no  accurate  information,  I  have  often  suspected  that  the 
appearances  referred  to  this  disease  are  in  truth  the  effects  of  others 
more  known, 

1.  (Yaws)  (framb(Esia)j  consist  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
corion  taking  phice  iu  circumscribed  spot^,  attended  partly  with  death 
of  a  |K>rtion  of  the  corial  substance,  partly  with  growth  of  granular 
fungi,^the  result  of  a  peculiar  morbid  poison. 

On  the  nature  aod  characters  of  this  disciise  much  misconception 
has  prevailed,  cliiefly  from  the  erroneous  notions  to  which  its  sta- 
tion, in  the  arrangement  of  Cullen,  gave  birth*  These  were  first 
corrected  in  1701  by  Dr  Jonathan  Anderson  Ludford,  who  showed 
that  yaws  is  a  true  cutaneous  inflammation,  which,  though  more 
chronic,  yet,  like  small-pox  and  other  acute  cutaneous  eruptions,  is 
preceded  by  febrile  motions,  and  observes  regular  periods  of  acces- 
sion, height,  and  decline.*  The  general  accuracy  of  these  facts  has 
been  confirmed  bythe  testimony  of  Dr  William  Wright,t  Dr  Wiuter- 
bottom, J  Dr  Joseph  Adams,§  and  Dr  James  Thonisou,[|  who  ob- 
served the  phenomena  of  the  disease  in  negroes  or  Europeans  in 
the  West  Indies  or  elsewhera  Dr  Dancer,  who  admits  that  they 
seldom  make  their  appearance  without  previous  indisposition,  alone 
doubts  the  propriety  of  comparing  them  with  sma!l-pox  and  other 
eruptions.  1[ 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  appearance  of  yaws  is  invariably 
preceded  by  more  or  less  indisposition,— as  languor^  pains  of  the 
limbs  like  those  of  rheumatism,  cli illness  or  shivering  succeeded  by 
general  heat  and  uneasiness,  amounting  in  most  cases  to  fever,  and 
always  more  severe  and  distinct  in  children  than  in  adults.  The 
first  trace  of  eruption  is  a  white  mealy  j^curf  covering  the  wliole 
cutaneous  surface.     A  few  days  after  small  firm  pimples  may  be 

*  Teatamen  Med.  Inaug.  de  Frambaesla  el  Jon.  Ludford  Ed.  1791. 

^  Apuii  Adams  on  Morbid  Poisons. 

t  Account  of  tho  Native  Africanii,  &c.  by  T.  M.  Wmterbottom,  M.D.  London, 
1803,  VoL  ILc.  «iL 

§  ObiOTationB  an  Morbid  PoiBons^  &c.  by  Jm,  Adams,  M.D,  2d  Edit.  Load,  1807, 
chii|t.  xvu 

11  Obaerrationi  and  Experiments,  &c  Med.  and  Smg,  Jo'araal,  VoL  XV.  331,  and 
XVIL  '4L 

H  The  Medical  Aaairtant,  &c.  by  rboiuas  Dancer,  M.  D.  Kingston,  1801,  chap,  ix, 
|».  201,     2d  Edition,     St  Jago  de  la  Vega,  1M09.    P.  226, 
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seen  on  the  forehead,  face,  neck,  proin,  and  round  the 
These  incre-ase  for  six  or  ten  days,  when  their  tops  are  covered  by  a 
rrost ;  and  an  opaque  whitish  fluid,  which  is  ill  formed  matter,  may 
be  recognized.  Thus  converted  into  pustules,  they  gradually  en- 
large, still  covered  by  crusts,  whicli  are  loose  and  irregular,  until 
they  attain  the  size  of  a  sixpence  or  even  of  a  shilling, — the  largest 
being  in  general  those  which  appeared  first.  If  in  this  state  the 
crust  be  removed,  it  exposes  a  foul  sloughy  sore,  or,  acxrording  to 
Adams,  a  rough  whitish  surface  consisting  partly  of  slough,  ptartly 
of  living  animal  matter.  The  pustules  may  also  burst  spontanea 
ously,  and  discharge  thick  viscid  matter,  whiclijiardens  into  a  foul 
crust  or  scab  un  the  surface.  In  the  large  pu^stules  from  this  sur- 
face at  length  shoots  up  a  red  granulated  excrescence  compoeed  of 
minute  lobes,  not  unlike  a  wild  rasp  or  mulberr}^,  which  is  the 
proper  yaw,  and  gives  the  disease  its  peculiar  tippearrince  and  cha* 
racter.  Its  size  varies  according  to  that  uf  tlie  pustule  from  which 
it  rises,  from  a  pea  to  that  of  a  mulberry  of  considerable  dJmen* 
siotis.  Its  colour  also  varies  according  to  that  of  the  general  health 
of  the  su])j**ct»  In  the  healthy  and  robust  it  is  red  like  a  piece  of 
flesh  and  prominent ;  in  the  weakly  and  puny  it  is  pale  and  white 
like  a  piece  of  cauliflower,  not  elevated,  and  bleeds  on  the  slightest 
touch.  The  yaw-fungus  has  little  sensibility,  and  does  not  smart 
when  capsicum-juice  is  applied,  never  suppurates  perfectly,  but 
discharges  a  sordid  glutinous  fluid,  wliidi  dries  into  a  scab  round 
the  edges  of  the  excrescence  and  covers  its  upper  part,  if  much 
elevated,  with  white  sloughs.  This  glutinous  fluid  is  the  proper 
yawey  matter,  and  communicates  the  dist?ase  by  inoculation. 

The  time  at  which  the  fungous  granulation  rises  is  uregular. 
Thomson  met  with  it  so  early  as  one  month  and  so  late  as  three 
after  the  first  appearance  of  the  eruption  ;  and  he  concludes  that 
its  formation  cannot  be  taken  as  a  mark  of  the  second  stage  of  the 
disease,  as  was  thought  by  Adams**  Each  pustule,  as  it  attains  a 
certain  size,  undergoes  the  same  process.  After  remaining  some 
time,  the  yaw  gradually  contracts,  diminishes  in  height:,and,  as  the 
pustule  heals,  is  finally  covei*ed  by  skin.  It  leaves  in  general  no 
mark  except  in  those  inlaces  in  which  inflammalion  has  been  violent, 
when  a  scar  similar  to  that  of  cow-pock,  but  broader  and  more  su- 
perficial, is  left. 

This  description  shows  not  only  that  yaws  are  an  inflammatory 

•  Mori  "id  t'oi»«nji,  p,  "201. 
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tubercular  disease  ot  that  membrane,  as  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  Willan  is  erroneously  represented.  The  plienomena  show 
that  they  consist  in  an  intiammatory  process  of  the  corion,  com- 
mencing in  mhiute  points,  and  gradually  spreading  in  extent  and 
penetrating  in  depth,  till  it  generates  a  peculiar  morbid  product, 
which,  after  untlergoing  certain  changes,  is  at  length  spontaneously 
removed,  and  allows  the  sore  to  heal.  Tliomson  justly  remarks, 
that  the  disease  h  Urst  papular,  then  pustular,  and  afterwards  con- 
sists of  yaw,  though  the  latter  is  not  constant,  as  the  ulcer  may 
heal  without  this  substance,  when  it  must  be  accounted  pustular. 
At  DO  period  does  it  appear  to  be  tubercular;  for  the  yawey  growth, 
to  which  alone  this  term  can  be  applied,  is  rather  an  effect  of  the 
pustular  or  chronic  coria!  inflammation  modified  by  the  proper 
yawey  action.  It  may,  in  short,  be  inferred,  that  when  the  yawey 
action  is  sufficient  without  being  excessive,  it  generates  the  proper 
fungous  growths,  under  which  the  corion  is  either  not  materially 
injured  or  is  regenerated ;  if  the  action  be  too  violent,  this  growth 
18  either  destroyed  or  prevented  from  appearing ;  and  in  eitlier 
case  the  corion  is  irrefmrably  injured. 

in.  Sivvens,  though  a  disease  affecting  not  only  the  skin,  but  the 
fibro-mucous  membranes,  is  entitled  to  notice  in  this  place,  as  caus^ 
ing  cutaneous  infljimraation  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  yaws.  Like 
most  inflammations  depending  on  the  action  of  a  morbid  poison, 
when  it  affects  the  constitutioti  it  induces  intlararaation  of  the  corion 
in  the  shape  of  pustules  terminating  in  l>ad  ulceration  and  sloughs, 
— of  furuncular  tubercles  and  ulcers, — and  of  pustular  sores  afford- 
ing the  raspberry  granulating  fungus.  • 

§  8.  Cutajicoua  infiammatifmSf  chronk\  affecting  at  once  tfie  sur^ 
face  and  the  substance  of  the  corion ^  and  attended  with  t/erteral  af- 
fection if  the  ftbro-uiucous  tissues. 

Of  the  dtsorders  which  I  refer  to  this  head,  several  are  so  similar, 
that  they  are  probably  to  be  viewed  as  varieties  of  the  same  morbid 
action.  Of  this  kind  are  the  Radesyge,  Spedalskcd,  Liktraa  or 
northern  leprosy,  tlie  Pellagra  or  Lombard  evil,  the  Scherlievo  of 
the  same  place  in  Italy,  the  Mai  di  Rosa  of  Asturia,  and  a  cuta- 


I^L         *  Gilchrist  in  Emavs  nnd  Obtiervatioiis, 
^m        Diift.  Inaug.  de  Syphilitide  IfiAonlium, 
^m        C«Mi  in  Sur^ry*  ^c.     Br  James  Hi  Hi 
^^         ObeervnlinnH  nn  \forbjd  PiiiiiOfLftf  &:Ct 
Chiif).  XV.  2d  ICcl. 

,  Pbvft.  and  Lit.  Vul.  I 

&c.     Auct  A.  Freer. 

Surgeon.     £d.  1772^ 

Dy  Jtiseph  AtlnmA, 

ILArtxi,    E4  177K               ^M 
1776.                                  ■ 
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neous  disorder  prevalent  in  Crim  Tartary.  In  whatever  poiB 
these  disorders. differ,  all  of  them  agree  in  being  preceded  by  dis* 
tinct  febrile  commotion^  in  consisting  of  inflammation  affecting  the 
corion  in  definite  points,  and  in  causing  at  the  same  time  more  or 
less  inHaramatiou,  punctuate  or  diffu^,  of  I  lie  mucous  and  fibro- 
mucous  membranes  of  the  nasal  cavities,  the  throat,  the  Eustachian 
tube,  and  tympanal  cavitj'. 

In  these  diseases  the  affection  of  the  corion  is  neither  pustular 
nor  tubercular,  but  consists  in  inflammation  of  its  substance  occur- 
ring in  many  minute  points,  and  causing  first  an  appearance  like 
papulae,  or  sometimes  only  an  exteni?ive  diffuse  redness  and  rough- 
nuss  of  the  skin  j  then  desquamation  of  the  cuticle;  then  pustulo- 
tubercular  or  minute  bard  eminences  seldom  suppurating  com- 
pletely, but  sometimes  causing,  partly  by  sloughing,  partly  by  ul- 
ceration of  the  corion,  deep  foul  sores,  destroying  the  corial  texture 
and  the  bulbs  of  the  hair.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  Ra- 
desyge,  the  form  of  disorder  prevalejit  in  Iceland,  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  the  Feroe  Islands,  and  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  In 
those  prevalent  in  Italy,  Asturia,  and  Crim  Tartary,  ulceration  of 
the  corion  apjicars  to  be  less  frequent. 

The  limits  of  this  treatise  do  not  permit  me  to  enter  at  large  into 
the  history  of  these  diseases,  which  are  not  to  be  viewed  as  merely 
cutaneous  affections ;  and  I  shall  simply  refer  to  the  best  sources 
for  fiirther  information.* 


•  For  Rftdesyge,  Dissert,  Inaug.  dc  morbo  eutanco  Juem  veneream  c^^naecutiram 
•itnulnutc,  aiictore  C.  F.  Ahiander,     riwalia,  10OG. 

Diss.  Inaug,  aisterui  obs.  in  exanthema  ktcL  vuIjjo  HAdesjge,  aactops  laaaco  Vovigbt. 

Deographische  Nosologic  vi>n  Fried.  Schnurrer,  M,  D,  p.  410* 

Morbus  quein  liadeiiyge  vocant)  &c,  CommentatJo  Auctore  Fred,  Hobt,  M,  D, 
Chrirtianitt,  1817, 

Ueber  die  Auaeatiftrlige  Krankheit  Hobteinp,  &c  Von  Ludwig  Aug.  Struve,  M.  D. 
1820. 

Di©  Katlwyge  Oder  das  Scandiimvi^lie  Syphiloid.  Aus  Scjuidinavischen  Quelleo 
dargestellt.  Von  Dr  Ludwig  Iliineft-Id,  Professor  ru  Oreifewalde,  Lelptig,  18120. 
Ovo. 

ErkenntniH  und  Cur  dea  Sogetiannten  DitbsmaniAchcn  Kmnkheit  Von  Dr  E.  A, 
L.  Hiibcner,  Pract.  Aerlzeen  Ifeide,.     Altona,  IH&5, 

For  Pellagra,  S.  Const.  Titii  orat.  de  Pellngrffi  Pathologia.  Vitebcrg.  17J3. 

De  Pelliigru  Obs.  cjuiis  collejpt  Caietatio.     Strambio^  1  r84-flf»,  Medii^I. 

Frrtiie.  FrapullL  MeilioL  Animadvenn  in  Morbnm  vulgo  Pellagra,  Med,  J  771, 

N*  X,  Jnnsen  de  Peikgra,  Lur.  17H7,     Frniik  Delect  Tom.  IX.  p,  325. 

Holland  in  Medico  Chirurgical  Tmnaacti(inis  Vol,  VJJ. 

For  Mill  dc  Rosa,  Thierrj  Observntiona  dc  Physique  et  Medecine,  Tom*  11.  Chap,  vi. 
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To  this  head  also  may  be  referred  some  of  the  cutaneous  erup- 
tions wliich  occur  either  among  the  secondary  symptoms  of  syphilis, 
or  in  the  persons  of  those  who,  for  this  disease,  have  been  subjected 
to  one  or  more  courses  of  mercurial  medicines.  Though  these 
eruptions  may  appear  sometimes  in  the  form  of  papules,  sometimes 
as  a  variety  of  rupia^  and  sometimes  as  ecthr/may  they  are  also  not 
unfrequently  of  the  chronic  pustulo-tubercular  nature,  originally 
taking  place  in  the  corion,  and  causing  more  or  less  ulceration  of 
that  membrane*  Their  connection  with  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
and  fibro-mucons  membranes  is  well  known. 

Upon  elephantiasis  so  much  accurate  information  has  been  col- 
lected by  Dr  Adams,  Mr  Lawrence,  and  Dr  Lee,  tliat  little  diffi- 
culty can  be  experienced  in  settling  its  characters  as  a  morbid 
state  of  the  skin.  The  case  dej*eribed  so  well  by  the  last  of  these 
obeervers,  1  had  repeated  opportunities  of  seeing;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  skin  could  leave  no  doubt  of  the  diseaj&e  affecting  the 
substance  of  the  corion.  The  exact  nature  of  this  affection  is  per- 
faapfiless  easily  determined.  By  calling  it  a  tubercular  eruption, 
after  the  manner  of  Dr  llateman,  little  exact  information  is  com- 
municated. Bichat  states  that  be  has  seen  the  coriun  manifestly 
disorganized  in  elepbantiasis,*  but  sjiys  nothing  of  the  anatomical 
characters  of  this  disorganization.  Pinel,  Bcclard,  and  Meckel, 
are  equally  silent  on  this  subject  In  short,  though  we  have  good 
descriptions  of  the  external  visible  appearances  of  Arabian  leprosy, 
an  accurate  description  of  its  anatomical  cliaractera  is  still  a  desi- 
deratum. 

Wart  and  corn  are  believed  to  depend  on  morbid  accumulation 
of  cuticle.  The  former,  however,  is  vascular  at  its  basis ;  and  it 
may  therefore  be  inferred  that  its  [i reduction  depends  on  morbid 
action  of  the  surface  of  the  corion  at  the  particular  point  at  whicli 
it  appears. 

II,  §  1,  Demtat<£mta,  DertnaUyrrhaffio, — Hemorrhage  of  the  skin 
appears  under  two  forms ;  either  that  of  a  bloody  or  blood-coloured 
fluid  oozing  from  certain  regions,  or  of  blooil  effused  in  the  form 
of  j>yrple  specks,  spot^  patches,  or  livid  stripes  on  the  surface  of 
the  corion  below  the  scurf-skin.  The  former  discharge  is  rare, 
and  takes  place  chiefly  as  a  supplenientary  evacuation  to  some  na- 
tural one  accidentally  suppressed,  as  the  Uiunstrual  discharge  in 

For  Scherlievo,  Annali  Umvcr«iU  de  Medecina. 

For  Ctijii  Tartaiy  Disease,  the  TravcU  of  Falk^  f lueIdon»tadt,  and  Pullna, 

*  An«t.  Oenerale,  Toroe  IV*  p,  6S8, 
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females.     The  latter  is  of  a  different  nature,  and  h  both  the  effect 
and  proof  of  a  morbid  state  of  the  syuteni. 

Restricted  in  this  inanner>  hemorrhage  from  the  corion  may 
take  phice  in  two  modes ;  either  when  the  corion  only  is  affected, 
or  when  it  is  affected  in  eomraon  with  many  other  membraneSi 
The  first  case  constitntes  the  simple  purple  disease  (purpura  sim- 
/?/^.r)  of  authors ;  of  the  second  we  have  examples  in  the  hemor- 
rhagic purples  (purjmra  hemorrhagica)  or  land-scurvy,  and  in  the 
genuine  sea-scurvy,  (scorbutus,) 

The  anatomical  characters  of  the  disease  consist  in  bright  red  or 
crimson  spots,  becoming  in  a  day  or  two  purple  or  livid,  afteni^artls 
brown,  and  when  about  to  disappear,  assuming  a  yellow  tint-  They 
are  occasionally  attended  with  long  livid  stripes  {vibices,  moloptit), 
or  patches  {cevhtpnomata ;)  and  in  some  instances  the  cuticle  is 
raised  into  vesicles  or  large  purple  blebs,  (phlyctmnm^)  containing 
bloody  or  purple  serous  fluid.  These  spots  consist  of  lilood  or 
bloody  fluid,  effused  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  corion,  which  is 
soft  or  pulpy,  velvety,  and  reddish,  from  injection  of  its  vessels. 

§  2.  Angkctasis, — Anastomotic  aneurism  is  frequent  in  the  corion, 
and  has  l>ecn  observed  by  J.  Bell,  Freer,  Travcrs,  and  Wardrop. 
Though  congenital,  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  ncBvus  ma- 
ternus  or  birth-spot  (Pem'u^)  which  appears  to  consist  in  a  peculiar 
original  malformation  of  the  corion.  A  similar  congenital  defect 
is  the  white- spot  {leucoiiisj  leticmthiopia,)  which  consists  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  polished  vascular  surface  of  the  corion.  Occasionally 
it  takes  place  during  life,  and  in  minute  spots  is  observed  to  follow 
diseases  in  which  the  cuticular  surface  of  the  corion  has  been  de- 
stroyed hy  ulceration. 

IIL  Ttimours, — §  L  Mdikeris  ;  Cutaneous  or  Follicular  Wen. 
The  only  encysted  tumour  wliich  takes  place  in  the  skin  consists  in 
the  immoderate  enlargement  of  one  or  more  of  its  mucous  follicles, 
in  consequence  of  obstruction  of  the  excretory  duct  When  from  any 
cause  this  takes  place,  the  &elMceous  matter,  which  in  the  healthy 
state  is  propelled  to  the  surface  and  retuoved,  accumulates  in  the 
interior  of  the  folliclcj  which  is  thus  inordinately  distended,  till  by 
removing  the  Obstruction  the  orifice  is  opened  and  the  inspissated 
matter  eliminated,  It  almost  invariably  again  accumulate^  unless 
care  be  taken  to  kee|j  the  excretury  duct  pervious, — an  object  which 
is  most  easily  and  certainly  attainetl  hy  frequent  ablution.  This 
ujode  of  explaining  the  origin  of  the  cutaneous  folliculated  tumour 
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as  understood  by  Morgagiii,*  Haller,  Plenck,t  and  Monteggia^ 
aiul  has  lieeii  recently  revived  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper. § 

§  2.  Keiaidar  Chehid  Tumour;  {KelUl  Cheloidea,) — ^Thisname 
basbeen  applied  by  M.  Alibert  to  a  pecuVmr  tumour  of  the  skin,  which 
bears  a  reseiiibhiiice  to  the  scar  or  discoloured,  irregidar,  and  puck- 
ered cicatrix  of  a  burn,  or  any  sore  wliich  has  healed  in  similar 
circumstances.  In  shape  it  is  oval  or  oylindrical,  generally  ele- 
vated above  the  level  of  the  skin.  The  colour  is  of  various  shades 
of  red,  sometimes  deep-red,  wine*red,  or  pink-co!onred,  and  some* 
times  only  flesh-red.  Tlie  surftice  is  irregular,  that  is,  elevated  into 
eminences,  with  intermediate  depressions ;  and  often  it  is  seamed  or 
scarred.  In  general,  it  is  a  little  firmer  than  the  surrounding  skin; 
but  in  some  cases  it  presents  a  sort  of  velvet-like  or  spongy  softne^^, 
which  allows  it  to  be  pressed.  From  the  margins  of  the  tumour 
occasionally  proceed  processes  like  the  fe€t  of  an  animal ;  and  this 
circumstance,  with  its  irregular  appearance  in  general,  has  beeu 
supposed  to  be  the  reason,  why  it  is  occasionally  called  the  cheloid 
or  crab-like  tumour. 

The  keloid  tumour  may  consist  of  one,  two,  or  three  portions, 
the  lateral  margins  of  which  are  deeply  implanted  in  the  skiti.  The 
surface  is  hard  and  in  general  resisting,  communicating  a  sensation 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  sound  skin.  It  is  void  of  pulsation, 
and  in  this  resptH.*t  differs  from  cutaneous  u<evus. 

The  origin  of  this  disease,  and  the  causes  on  which  its  formation 
depends^  are  not  well  known.  It  is  rarely  congenital.  When  it 
first  appears,  it  is  small,  but  is  liable  to  enlai'ge  in  extent  It  pro- 
oeeda^  however,  very  slowly ;  and  months  or  years  may  elapse  bc- 

*  Adrenam  Anatomica. 

t  **  Sedet  meliceridiii,"  say  a  Plenck,  **  in  gliuidiik  aubcutanea  cne  viiletur,  Quic- 
qujd  «rgo  porum  excretorium  glandulie  iut>cutaiie«  obdurat,  oontentum  succuiu  in- 
tpiOAU  ^'e1  cjttB  absarptionem  impedit,  Dieliceridem  producere  v&let.^  Syateom  TutuQ^ 
rum,  CL  lii.  p.  153.     ViennEB,  1767. 

^  littituzjeine  Chinirgiche,  Volume  ii.  |  Surgical  Ebbs/b,  Part  2. 

(1  Tt  i»  quite  uncertain  whether  this  tenn  should  be  written  Oheiind  or  Keloid,  M» 
Alibert,  to  whose  nei>logical  talents  we  are  indebted  for  the  term*  gives  the  following 
■ynouymea.  Kelot ;  Ckelmde  ;  Cancroide  ;  Tuberctdea  dun  ;  CancdU ;  Uaiicroma  ; 
Cuncre  btanc  ;  Le  Oraht,  U  the  name  be  derived  from  the  euppoaed  Fc^mbliince  to 
tlie  crab,  then  the  orthography  is  Chthid.  On  the  other  hand^  the  term  KelUt  Macula^ 
a  Bptitf  wot  used  by  variouB  ancient  authora  to  dgrilfy  a  foul  scar  or  ulcerated  mark  ; 
and  aa  one  of  the  cbaracten  of  the  keloid  tiLmour  is,  that  its  surface  and  margiaa 
sometimci  reftemble  the  ni^riz  of  a  burn,  thh  may  be  with  moAl  propriety  rt^rded 
a*  the  term  firom  which  the  denomi nation  fur  thiei  cutaneous  afieitiun  should  l>e  taken. 
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fore  much  change  in  ita  size  or  appearance  can  be  detected.  In 
some  instances  it«  foi-mation  has  been  preceded  by  a  burn  or  some 
ulcerative  process  of  the  skin  ;  in  some  by  an  attack  of  small-pox; 
in  other  instances,  it  is  said,  by  the  syphilitic  poison  affecting  the 
skin.  Most  commoDly  it  occupies  the  sternal  region ;  but  it  hai 
been  observed  on  the  face  and  neck. 

As  to  the  nature  of  Aefo,  though  some  have  regarded  it  £is  allied 
to  cancer,  this  seems  by  no  means  well  established.  The  tumoar 
has  been  observed  to  remain  a  long  time  on  the  body,  without 
showing  any  tendency  to  pass  into  cancerous  ulceration. 

§  3.  Scirrho'curcifioma  of  the  skin  is  not  uncommon.  Though  it 
may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  cutaneous  covering,  it  commences 
most  frequently  in  situations  where  the  corion  is  delicate  and  thinly 
covered.  The  skin  of  the  face,  especially  of  the  eyelids,  prolabiiim, 
and  nose,  is  a  frequent  seat  of  this  disorder ;  and  next  to  these,  per- 
haps, are  to  be  placed  the  nipple  of  the  female  and  the  penis  of  the 
male,  the  corion  of  which  are  lialile  to  be  affected  by  this  morbid 
structure^  The  scrotum  is  very  often  the  seat  of  that  peculiar  car* 
cinomatous  destruction  occurring  in  the  persons  of  chimney  sweep- 
ers.    In  all  these  cases  the  structure  is  much  the  same. 

It  may  appear  either  in  the  shape  of  tubercular  cancer,  or  in 
that  of  reticular  cancer.  In  the  former  case  small  hard  tubercles 
appear  to  be  formed  either  in  the  substance  of  the  corion,  or  in  the 
cutaneous  follicles.  These  coalesce  and  become  elevated,  forming 
a  patch  of  skin,  red,  hard,  irregular,  hot,  and  the  seat  of  stinging 
pain.  After  some  tiaie,  scales  are  formed  on  the  surface;  and 
along  with  or  after  these  slight  softening  takes  place.  The  scales 
and  crusts  are  ejected ;  and  in  general  there  is  left  a  hollow,  ul- 
cerating, non-granulating  surface,  secreting  serous  fluid,  and  gra- 
dually increasing  in  dejith  and  extent.  Commonly  two  or  three  tu- 
bercles,  simiUtaneously  or  successively,  are  the  seat  of  this  process, 
so  that  the  part  presents  several  hollow  ulcers,  with  hard,  elevated 
edges  beginning  to  be  everted  or  already  everted. 

When  the  disease  assumes  the  reticular  shape  it  generally  affects 
a  considerable  portion  of  skin  with  hard,  scirrhiforra  swelling,  ir- 
regular in  surface,  and  tending,  after  some  time,  to  the  formation 
of  an  ulcerated  surface,  with  sanious  discharge,  and  hard,  clev  ated> 
everted  edges.  The  internal  structure  of  reticular  scirrhus  in  the 
skin  is  simihir  to  that  structure  in  other  tissues. 
In  tlie  situation  of  the  corion  is  seen  a  tough  firm  substance 
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fibro -cartilaginous  structure,  the  fibrous  bands  being  generally  ar- 
ranged in  a  waving  direction,  lo  the  most  distinct  example  of  the 
disease  which  I  examined  personally — a  case  of  ficirrho-carcinoma- 
tou9  degeneration  of  the  whole  skin  of  the  penis,  these  fibrous  bands 
were  disposed  transversely  to  the  long  direction  of  the  part,  and  ap- 
peared to  consist  of  a  fihro-cartilaginoiLS  long  band  folded  repeat- 
edly on  itself. 

IV.  Beproducthn.~The  reparation  of  the  corion  when  destroyed 
has  been  maintained  by  many  authors.  Notwithstanding  their  as- 
sertions, however,  this  membrane  h  never,  after  its  substance  has 
been  injured,  restored  to  its  original  state.  The  breach  is  filled  up 
by  firm  cellular  tissue,  the  upper  surface  of  which  never  acquires 
tlie  organization  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  corion*  It  is  neverthe- 
less capable  of  furnishing  cuticle  by  which  this  new  corion  is  co* 
vered.  These  facts  may  be  verified  in  the  cicatrization  of  burns 
and  otiier  injuries  in  which  the  corion  has  been  destroyed.* 

V.  Paradtical  Animals. — By  these  the  skins  both  of  animals  and 
the  human  race  are  liable  to  be  infested.  One  of  these  proper  to 
the  human  race,  i^Demodex  FoUicuhrum)  has  been  already  noticed 
when   speaking  of  acne.      liesides  these  there  are  others  more 

[  easily  recognized,  especially  the  several  species  of  Pediculi  i  the 
Ped.  Capitis ;  the  Ped,  Corporis  ;  and  the  Ped,  Ptdns,  or  '3Ior~ 
piones.  These  are  well  known,  and  require  no  notice  here.  Of 
one  parasitical  animal,  however,  the  existence  has  been  so  much 
contested  for  two  centuries,  that  it  was  alternately  admitted  and 
denied,  until,  by  the  aid  of  the  raicroscoiJ*-',  its  existence  and  nature 

I  were  placed  in  1833  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  I  refer  to  the 
itch  insect,  (the  Sarkopha  ^eaLld),  A  rapid  notice  of  the  discovery 
and  recognition  of  tijis  animal  is  all  that  can  be  admitted  in  these 
pages. 

For  several  centuries  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  Europe  re- 
cognized the  existence  of  an  insect  in  itch,  and  w^ere  in  the  habit  of 
extracting  and  destroying  it  In  the  1 2th  century  it  is  mentioned 
by  Abenzohr ;  and  in  the  lotli  and  IGth  centuries  more  or  less 
fully  by  Ingrassias,  Gabocinus,  and  Laurence  Joubert,  each  of 
whom  agreed  in  ascribing  to  the  movements  and  ravages  of  this 
animal  beneath  or  within  the  skin  the  fierce  itching  of  scabies, 

•  OUonia  Hulm  Coromentiitio  do  Regeneratione,  &c  1787*  P.  23,  &c.  Andreic 
J.  O.  Murriiy,  Cofmmentatio  d©  Redintegratio£i€»  1787.  P.  50.  A  DiisierUtion  on 
the  ProciM*  of  Nature  in  the  filling  up  of  cavities,  Ac.  By  Jitmet  Mcore,  Mewjber 
&e.    London,  1789.    Sect.  iL  p.  54|  Alc. 
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These  facts,  whicli  were  know'ii  to  the  industrious  Thomas  Mouf 
fet^  are  confirmed  in  1634  by  the  testimony  of  his  own  observation  ;• 
and  about  the  same  tune,  Hauptniann  and  Hafenreuffer  noticed  the 
existence  of  the  insect.  The  fact,  nevertheless,  appears  by  many 
to  have  been  received  with  scepticism  or  positively  denied ;  and 
even  in  1683,  when  Bonomo  addressed  to  Redi  a  letter  on  the 
existence  of  the  insect  of  the  itch,  it  was  supposed,  to  be  one  of 
those  examples  of  creduhty  which  foreign  naturalists  occasionally  ex- 
hibit.! Bonomo,  nevertheless,  had  described  the  animal  from  nature; 
and  in  1 703  his  description  was  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society, 
by  Mead,}  and  afterwards  by  Baker  and  Schiebe,  in  such  a  manner 
that  showed  that  the  latter  two  had  ascertained  the  existence  of  the 
animal,  and  examined  it  by  the  microscope. 

The  authority  of  Bonomo  prevailed  with  various  foreign  nata* 
ralists  ;  and  Linnaeus,  who  admitted  the  existence  of  the  insect  as 
a  species  of  Acarus  or  mite,  adopted  the  description  of  the  Italian 
naturalist  II  Bonomo,  fiowever,  had  committed  an  error  in  consider- 
ing the  itch  insect  as  similar  to  the  common  mite ;  and  tliis  was  rec- 
tified by  De  Geer,  who  in  1778  both  established  the  existence  of  the 
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*  **  Symncs  have  no  certain  tmrn  ;  only  thev  are  rfiund.  Our  eye  c&n  scarcely  dis- 
cern them  ;  Uiey  Are  so  inmll  that  Epicurus  said  it  waA  not  tuode  of  atoms,  but  was 
nn  atom  itself.  It  dwells  so  under  the  skin,  thnt  when  it  makes  its  mines*  it  w^ill  cause 
a  great  itching,  especially  in  the  haad^  and  other  |iarta  affected  with  them^  and  held 
to  the  hre.  If  you  pull  it  tiut  with  a  needle^  and  lay  it  on  your  nail,  you  shall  see  it 
move  in  the  sun,  that  helps  it«  motion :  crack  it  with  the  other  nail,  it  will  crack  with 
a  tioijte  ;  (tnd  u  watery  rufiom  corner  forth  ;  it  h  of  u  wliite  enkmr,  except  the  head; 
if  you  look  nearer,  it  is  hliickish,  or  from  hlack  ft  is  something  reddish.  It  is  a  wond^ 
how  so  small  a  creature  that  creeps  with  no  feet,  as  it  were,  can  make  such  long  fuf- 
rows  under  the  likin.  Thiii  we  ttiunt  ol>derve,  hy  the  way,  that  Uiese  syrones  do  not 
dwell  in  tbe  pimples  themselves^  but  hard  hy.  For  it  is  their  property  not  to  remove 
fiiT  from  the  watery  humour,  collected  in  the  little  bladder  or  pimple,  and  where  that 
is  wasted,  or  dried  up,  they  all  die  shortly  after/*  Iniiectoruni  sivo  Minimomm  Ani' 
tnalium  Thciitrunu  oLim  ab  Wottono  Gesnero,  et  Pennio  inehoatum.  Folio.  London  ^ 
1634*  The  Theatre  of  lasects  or  Leaser  Living  Creiitures,  By  Thomas  Mouflet, 
Doctor  in  Phy&ick.     London,  ltlo8.     Folium  Chapter  Jtativ.  p.  1094  of  Topset. 

•f  G.  C.  ISouomo  Osservaeioni  iritomo  a  pcllicelli  del  corpo  umano.  Flofeoja^ 
I6a3. 

O.  C.  Bonomo  Ob^  circa  hutnani  corporis  terediJieia.  £phom  Nat  Cur.  Dec.  II. 
Ann.  X.    A  pp.  p.  33. 

t  An  Abstract  of  part  of  a  Letter  from  Dr  Bonomo  to  Signer  Redi,  eoutahiing  wtumB 
Observations  concemiiijj  the  Wurms  of  Human  Bodies.  Jly  Richard  Mead,  M,  D. 
PhiL  Trans,  for  1703,  No.  2B3,  p.  I29(j'.     VoL  XXHL     London,  1704. 

U  Linnaeus  Exanthemata  Viva,  Amcenitatis  Academics,  V.  n.  B2,  et  VIIL  p,  73 
andSfiS. 
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animal  J  and  specified  the  differential  cliaractcfs  between  It  and  the 
vegetable  mite.*  In  1786  and  afterwards  in  1791,  Wichmann,  a 
physician  at  Uanover,  published  a  work  on  the  itrh  inscctf ;  and 
his  descriptions  were  verified  by  Goeze. 

From  the  testiraony  of  these  observers  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  existence  of  the  itch  insect  was  recognized  as  csta- 
bliahed.  English  dermatologists  were,  however,  sceptical ;  and  they 
were  supported  on  the  continent  by  the  authority  of  Sagar,  Bal- 
dinger,  Jonasf,  Volkraann,§  HartTnann,||  Weise,  Alexander,  and 
Mieg;  and  this  feeling  was  increased  by  Joseph  Adams,  who,  while 
he  showed  that  a  particular  kind  of  insectCoiKjao)  burrows  in  the  skin 
in  the  natives  of  Madeira,  maintained  that,  as  this  was  not  the  itch 
insect,  no  animal  of  that  kind  existed.  This  scepticism,  both  among 
English  and  French  physiciansj  was  much  increased  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  M.  Gales,  a  pupil  of  Alibert,  who,  in  1812,  presented 
as  the  genuine  itch  entozo&n^  figures  and  bodies  of  the  common 
cheese  mite. 

At  length,  however,  in  1831,  M,  Raspail  having  discovered  in 

Iihe  itch  pustules  of  the  horse,  an  insect  similar  to  that  delineated 
by  De  Geer,  was  satisfied  that  it  was  possible  to  discover  a  similar 
^rasite  in  the  itch  eruption  of  the  human  race.  It  was,  however, 
ikill  the  entomologists  of  the  south  of  Europe  who  were  to  deter- 
laine  this  as^an  unquestioned  fact,  M.  Renucci,  a  student  of  rae* 
dicine  from  Corsica,  surprised  to  find  the  existence  of  the  insect 

Ruestioned^  showed  it  to  several  observers,  among  others  to  M* 
taspail ;  and  it  is  solely  to  the  labours  of  the  latter  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  a  correct  description  of  this  long  doubted  and  doubtful 
anima!.5 

The  itch  insect  is  white  at  first  sight,  but  with  some  redihsh- 
brown  points  on  its  circumference.      It  may  be  seen  without  a 

I^B     •  De  Oeer  Mcmoirei  pour  ienrir  n  lliiit^Mre  de»  Imeotot*    8«o«kboliii>  1778,    4tii^ 

T.  VIL  p.  92.  PL  h. 

\  Jo.  Ernest  Wichmami  j'Etiologie  von  der  Kimxe.     Hanorer,  1786« 

X  Jonai  IHanert  Dnbia  circa  ^tiologiam  Widimanniajmin  Scabici,     Halm?,  1787* 

{  Volknumn  Diss,  iisteiu  quiMllones  tnedicas  super  Wichmajuii  .^tioIogiA  Scabiei* 

Francoftirti  ad  Viadr,  1787. 

II   tiartm&nii  Dif»ert*  Qiuestionoi  luper  WichnRanTii  ictiologiii  Scabiei.    Fr.«  178d. 

I   Bulletin  General  de  Therapcuticjuo,  Septembre  1834. 

nasp&U  Memoire  Comparmiif  iur  Thutoire  nntiireHe  de  tlnieete  de  ta  Gale.    Fig. 

Std.     Paris,  1834, 
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magnifying  glass  moving  on  a  coloured  surface,  especially  if 
It  is  about  ^ii^ll  part5  of  one  inch  in  diameter.  With  one  gla^ 
the  feet  may  be  numbered,  the  mouth  distinguished,  and  all  the  other 
details  of  outline  recognized*  The  head  and  fore  feet  are  capable  of 
being  concealed  under  the  body  by  incurvation  do^rnwards  ;  and  in 
this  attitude  these  five  members  seem  withdrawn  within  coverings. 
The  posterior  portion  of  the  body  placed  in  the  same  position  pre- 
sents eight  seicB  or  hairs,  gradually  decreasing  in  size,  till  they  ap- 
proach the  vent  Four  of  them  belong  to  the  hind  feet ;  and  of 
the  other  four,  two  are  inserted  on  each  side  of  the  vent. 

When  examined  lengthwise  by  the  micros^cope,  the  animal  ap* 
pears  flattened  ;  and  in  the  transparent  places  it  presents  parallel 
curved  stride,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  the  shell  of  a  fish 
viewed  by  the  same  magnifying  power*  These  strm  cover  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body  of  the  insect,  forming  a  large  cellular 
network,  the  cellulm  of  which  arc  linear  and  hollow,  the  interstitial 
partitions  relieved  and  promineot  Tliis  network  strongly  reaiste 
cutting  instruments,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  kill  the  insect  with  the 
point  of  a  needk*  while  extracting  it 

When  placed  on  the  back,  so  as  to  examine  the  anterior  or  infe- 
rior surface,  the  organization  of  this  insect  appears  greatly  more 
complicated.  The  head  and  the  four  anterior  feet  are  implanted 
in  an  equal  number  of  cases,  not  dissimilar  to  incomplete  el^trtB* 
The  head  is  simple  and  curved  downwards  by  the  snout  or  probo- 
scis, or  sucker.  Placed  in  acetic  acid,  two  transparent  vesicles  come 
into  view,  which  might  be  taken  for  eyes.  The  articulations  of  the 
legs  require  long  observation  to  be  quite  visible.  Each  of  these 
articulations  is  covered  by  hairs,  of  which  those  only  on  the  sides 
are  vjsibk\  The  last  joint  is  covered  with  short  prickles,  and  armed 
beneath  with  a  stifl'  hair,  which  is  terminated  beneath  by  a  flexible 
cavity  cajMible  of  producing  a  vacuum,  like  the  soft  glutinous  pads 
of  certain  animals  much  higher  in  the  scale,  such  as  the  tree-frog. 
To  these  pads,  which  enable  the  animal  to  fix  itself  in  any  position, 
M.  Raspail  applies  the  denomination  of  ambulacra. 

There  are  four  posterior  legs,  which  are  smaller  and  shorter,  and 
less  easily  distinguished  than  the  anterior  legs.  They  are  so  small 
and  slender  that  by  De  Geer  they  were  mistaken  for  hairs  or  set(E^ 
They  have  the  same  organization  and  the  same  locomotive  apparatus 
iis  the  anterior  legs,  excepting  the  part  called  by  Ilaspail  ambulacrum^ 
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instead  of  which  are  very  long  hairs.      The  anterior  or  abdominal 

surface  of  the  insect  is  striated  as  well  as  its  dorsal  surface, 
^      This  insect  is  not  an  acarus^  as  imagined  by  Linnaeus  and  other 
H  entomologists.    In  consequence  of  the  differential  characters,  it  has 
'      been  referred  by  Raspail  to  a  separate  genus  under  the  name  of 

tSarkopteSy  or  FJesh-roaster^  (2a|^,  earo  ;  Orratti^  forreo,) 
It  has  now  been  seen  by  so  many  observers,  both  in  France  and 
this  country,  that  there  is  no  chance  that  its  existence  can  again  be 
questioned*     It  works  its  way  beneath  the  cuticle  by  making  bur- 
rows or  paths  in  the  vascular  layer  of  the  skin. 

"  The  nails,  like  the  cuticle,  may  be  diseased  in  consequence  of  a 
morbid  state  of  the  corial  surface  and  vessels  by  which  they  are 
nourished  In  one  or  two  instances  of  strumous  children,  I  have 
seen  them  fissured  into  several  longitudinal  portions,  much  thick- 
enedj  and  indurated  like  horn,  and  incurvated.  In  others  of  the 
fingers  of  the  same  individuals,  they  were  small  and  imperfectly  de- 
veloped ;  and  in  some  their  place  was  supplied  by  a  small  portion 
of  thick  horny  cuticle.  Similar  clianges  are  sometimes  induced  by 
disease  or  by  injury* 

Of  the  hairs,  the  most  extraordinary  morbid  state  is  the  Polisli 

Hpl&it  (plica  Polonica ;)  so  named  from  being  endemial  in  Poland, 
Lithuania,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania,  from  the  source  of  the  Vis- 
tula  to  the  Carpathian  mountains.     It  occurs  also  in  Prussia,  Rus- 

^ka,  Switzerland^  and  m  some  parts  of  the  Low  Countries.  It  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  this  abnormal  condition  of  the  hairs  depends 
on  disease  taking  place  in  their  bulbs  or  nutritious  sacs.  This  is 
proved  by  the  state  of  the  skin  from  which  the  diseased  hair  grows, 

■and  by  the  unctuous,  viscid,  and  blood-coloured  fluid  which  the 
hairs  in  this  state  contiiin.  We  nevertheless  possess  no  very  pre- 
cise information  on  the  nature  of  this  diseased  state  of  the  capillary 
bulbs ;  and  in  the  absence  of  exact  facts  I  abstain  from  offering 
conjectures. 

The  piliimrous  sacs  lose  their  energy  under  certain  morbid  states 
of  the  system ;  for  instance,  fever*  pulmonary  consumption,  and  the 
constitutional  symptoms  of  lues.  The  hairs  then  drop  out;  and  if 
at  this  time  the  bulbs  be  examinetl,  the  saca  are  found  to  contain, 
according  to  Biehat,  at  least  in  persons  who  have  passed  through 
fever,  the  rudiment  of  new  hairs.  The  shedding  of  the  hairs,  which 
takes  place  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  the  jwriod  of  which  varies  re- 
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markably  in  different  individuals,  Bichat  represents  as  depeoding 
on  a  total  death  of  the  piliparous  sacs. 

Accidental  and  abnormal  developement  of  hairs  is  Dol  uncom* 
motL  In  the  &km  ibis  appears  in  the  shape  of  hmry  moles  and 
similar  congenibil  marks.*  Their  occurrence  in  the  stomach,  in- 
testines, and  bladder,  as  noticed  by  a  variety  of  authors,  is  also  lo 
be  regarded  as  abnormal*  Lastly,  the  accidental  developement  of 
hairs  is  observed  in  encysted  tumours^  especially  those  of  the  ovaries 
in  which  masses  or  bails  of  hair  mixed  with  fat,  oleaginous,  or  adi* 
pocirous  matter,  have  been  fircquently  found.f  On  the  mode  in 
which  these  hairs  are  formed  nothing  satisfactory  is  known.J 


CHAPTER  IL 
Section  L 

MUCOUS  MEiifBRANE,  VILLOUS  MEMBRANE. — Membrana  mucotOf 
M,  mucipara^  M,  vtlfosa^ — Tissu  MtJQDEUX,  Bichat 

The  organic  tissue  or  membrane,  to  which  the  name  of  muetnt^] 
or  vilhm  has  been  applied,  consists  of  two  great  divisions,  the  | 
tro-piilmonarj^  and  gen ito- urinary. 

A.  The  first  or  giistro-pultTiooary  imicous  surface  comprehends 
that  membranous  surface  which  commences  at  the  various  orifices 
of  the  fiice,  at  which  it  is  contiguous  with  the  skin  ;  and  is  continu- 
ed through  the  lacryraal  and  nasal  passages^  and  even  the  Eusta- 
chian tube,  by  the  larynx  on  the  one  hand  to  the  windpipe  and 
bronchial  membrane,  and  by  the  oesophagus  on  the  other  through 
the  entire  tract  of  the  aHmentary  canal,  at  the  opposite  extremity 
of  which,  it  is  again  identified  with  the  skin. 

B.  The  distribution  of  the  second  division,  or  the  genito-urinary 
mucous  membrane,  is  slightly  varied  according  to  the  diiferenc€« 
of  sex.  In  the  male  it  is  counccted  with  the  skin  at  the  orifice  of 
the  urethra,  from  which  it  proceeds  inwai-ds  toward  the  bladder  j 

•  Hallor,  EJpmenta  PhygiologiiE,  Lib.  XI L  Sect  1.  §  XVII. 
f  Biehat,  Tom,  IV,  p*  82». 
J  Meckel,  Jouni.  Compl.  T.  IV.  und  BnchcU^au,  Jouni,  CompL  T.  XV,    . 
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Senaing  previously  small  prolongations  through  dueU  on  each  side 
of  tlie  vera  montanum,  from  which  it  is  believed  to  be  continued 
through  the  vasa  drferaitia^  to  the  vasa  efferentia  of  the  testicle. 
Continued  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  urinary  bladder,  it  is  pro- 
longed through  the  ureters  to  the  pelvis  and  infundibula  of  the 
kidney.  In  the  female,  besides  passing  in  this  direction,  it  ascends 
into  tlie  worab,  and  passes  through  the  Fallopian  or  uterine  tubesi 
at  the  upper  extremity  of  which  it  teniiioates  in  an  abrupt  opening 
into  the  sac  of  the  peritonieum,— the  only  instance  in  the  whole 
body  in  which  a  mucous  and  serous  surface  communicate  freely 
and  directly- 

These  two  orders  of  raembranous  tissue  have  each  two  surfacc^f 
an  attached  or  adherent,  and  a  free  one.  The  adherent  surface  is 
attached,  1;?^,  to  muscles,  as  in  the  tongue ;  most  of  the  raouth  and 
fauccsi  cesophagus,  and  whole  alimentary  canal,  and  the  bladder ; 
2d^  to  fibrous  membranes,  as  in  the  nasal  cavities  and  [>art  of  the 
larynx,  in  wliich  it  is  attiiched  to  periosteum  or  porichondrium,  the 
palate,  ureter,  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney  ;  3^/,  to  fibro-cartilagesj  as 
in  the  windpij)e,  (trachea^)  and  bronchial  tubes. 

The  free  surface  is  not  uniform  or  isimilar  throughout.  The  ap* 
pearance  of  the  pituitary  or  Scbncidcriau  membrane  is  different 
from  that  of  the  stomach  or  intestines ;  the  surface  of  the  tongue 
and  raouth  is  different  from  fhat  of  the  trachea;  and  the  free  sur- 
face of  the  urethra  is  unlike  that  of  the  bladder.  Tliese  variations 
depend  on  difference  of  structure,  and  are  connected  with  a  diffe- 
rence in  properties  ;  yet  anatomists  have  improperly  applied  to  the 
whole  what  was  peculiar  to  certain  parts  only,  and  have  thus  creat- 
ed a  g^'stem,  in  which  some  truth  is  blended  with  much  mlsrepre- 
aentation. 

I      Mucous  membrane  consists,  like  skin,  of  a  corion  or  derma,  and 
an  epklermis  or  riiticle^ 

The  mucous  corion  is  a  firm  dense  gray  substance,  which  forms 
the  ground-work  of  the  membrane  in  most  regions  of  the  body,  but 
which  is  evidently  represented  by  the  fibrous  sj-stem,  e.  g.  the  pe- 
riosteum or  perichondrium,  in  some  other  situations.  It  is  most 
distinctly  seen  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  in  various  part^  of  the 
alimcnt-ary  canal.  In  the  tirst  situation  it  is  more  vascular,  less 
gray  and  dense  tiian  in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 
K  It  possesses  two  surfaces,  an  inner,  adherent  to  the  submucous 
iH  filamentous  tissue,  and  an  outer  or  proper  mucous  surface.     In  the 
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stomach,  the  mucous  corion  is  in  the  form  of  a  soft  but  firm 
branous  aubstaDce,  about  one-sixth  or  oue- eighth  of  one  line 
tough,  of  a  dun-gray  or  fawn  colour,  (intermediate  between  Sienna- 
yellow  and  oehrc-yellow,  Syme,)  slightly  translucent,  and  sinking 
in  water.  The  attached  or  inner  surface  is  flocculent  and  tomen* 
tose,  and  a  shade  lighter  than  the  outer,  which  presents  a  sort  of 
shag  or  velvet,  consisting  of  very  minute  piles.  This,  when  exa* 
mined  by  a  good  lens  at  oblique  light ,  appears  to  consist  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  very  minute  roundish  bodies  closely  set,  but  sepa- 
rated by  equally  minute  linear  pits,  and  occasionally  circular  de- 
pre^^sions.  In  the  ileum  it  presents  much  the  same  characters  ;  but 
the  minute  bodies  of  its  sliaggy  surface  are  still  larger  and  more 
distinct,  and  may  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye»  In  the  windpipe, 
again,  it  is  rather  thinner  and  lighter  coloured  ;  and  while  its  outer 
surface  presents  numerous  minute  porei«,  it  is  much  smoother  than 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  entirely  destitute  of  those  minute  bodies 
seen  in  the  latter.     It  nowhere  presents  any  appearance  of  fibres* 

The  mucous  corion  rests  on  a  layer  of  filamentous  tissue,  pretty 
firm  and  dense,  and  of  a  bluish  white  colour, — a  character  by  which 
it  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  soft  fawn-coloured  mucous  mem- 
brane. This  submucous  filamentous  tissue  is  what  is  erroneously 
termed  the  nervous  coat  by  Ruysch,  Albinus,  and  some  of  the  older 
anatomists.  In  certain  parts  the  mucous  corion  is  covered  by  a 
thin  membrane,  which  has  been  named  the  epidermis  or  cuticle. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  demonstrate  this  membrane  dis- 
tinctly. It  is  very  thin,  quite  transparent,  and  is  perhaps  most 
easily  shown  by  boiling  or  scalding  a  portion  of  mucous  membrane, 
and  then  peeling  off  with  care  the  outer  pellicle*  This  experiment 
succeeds  best  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  palate, 
in  which,  therefore,  the  existence  of  mucous  epidermis  caonot  be 
doubted*  In  cases  of  death  by  swallowing  boiling  water,  the  epider- 
mis is  raised  in  the  form  of  vesications  on  the  base  of  the  tongue,  on 
the  epiglottis,  and  even  sometimes  at  the  arytenoid  membrane ;  and 
I  have  seen  the  epidermis  of  the  epiglottis  fortning  vesications  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  deglutition  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  observations 
of  Wepfer,  Ilaller,  and  Nicliolls,  and  especially  of  Bleuland,^ 
sufficient  to  prove  its  existence  in  the  tesophagus.  Bichat  admits 
tlxat,  tliougb  it  can  be  demonstrated  at  the  cutaneous  junctions  of 

*  Jant  Bleiiland,  M>  D,  QbAcrratjoiics  Aaatomieo-MedicK  de  taiiii  et  morbon  oeto- 
phngi  structum.     Lug.  Bnt  1785. 
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'  the  nmcoiis  surfaces,  it  can  no  longer  be  shown  to  exist  in  the 
stomach,  intestines,  bladder,  &c.  Beclard  renders  this  conclusion 
precise,  by  showing  experimentally  that  raucous  epidermis  cannot 
be  traced  in  the  cesophagus  beyond  the  ciirdia ;  in  the  genito* urinary 
system  beyond  the  neck  of  the  womb,  and  that  of  the  bladder. 

The  termination  of  the  epidermis  at  the  lower  end  or  cardiac 
junction  of  the  cesophagus  is  very  renmrkable.  It  is  seen  by  the 
eye,  but  more  clearly  by  the  aid  of  a  good  glass.  It  is  observed 
^kto  form  or  send  out  long  triangular  processes,  the  base  connected 
With  the  a?sophageal  epidermis,  the  apices  free,  leaving  also  between 
them  triangular  spaces.  The  length  of  these  processes  varies  from 
one-third  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch  and  two-thirds  of  an  inch. 
Their  number  is  also  variable,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  subject 
they  difftjr  in  size.  They  are  rendered  very  distinct  by  immersing 
tlie  cesophagus  in  boiling  water,  which  renders  them  opake,  or  in 
nitric  acid,  which  imparts  to  them  an  orange-yellow  tinge,  leaving 
the  intermediate  and  adjoining  mucous  corion  hitle  changed. 
H  In  the  uterus  it  is  quite  easy  to  see  that  the  epidermis  does  not 
advance  licyond  the  upper  extremity  of  the  vagina.  The  uterine 
mucous  membrane  presents  no  appearance  of  epidermis, 
H^  The  structure  of  mucous  membrane  varies  in  every  situation  and 
in  every  organ ;  and  as  tlie  mucous  membraDc  of  the  alimentary 
canal  has  been  most  frequently  examined,  on  that,  accordingly, 
the  greatest  amount  of  information  has  been  communicated. 

This  division  of  the  mucous  system  presents  most  distinctly  and 
in  greatest  perfection  three  sets  of  objects^  the  true  structure  of 
which  it  is  believed  highly  importiint  to  understand  aright. 

These  are  tlie  tubule-cellular  structure  of  the  stomach,  the  villi^ 
and  tile  muciparous  follicles  or  glands. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  which  firist  deserves  atten- 
tion, is  not  villous,  properly  speaking,  so  much  as  cellular,  llewson 
had  early  observed,  that  at  the  upper  part  of  the  stomach,  the  vil- 
lous coat  appears  in  a  miscroscope  like  a  honey -comb,  or  like  the 
second  stomach  of  ruminating  animals  in  miniature,  that  is,  full  of 
small  cells  which  have  thin  membranous  partitions.  Towards  the 
pylorus  these  partitions  are  lengthened  so  as  to  approach  to  the 
shape  of  the  villi  in  \\mjejummu 

These  cells  Sir  E.  Home  represents  as  found  in  the  form  of 
a  honey-eomb  in  the  upper  end  of  the  stomach,  an<l  to  lie  of 
reatest  depth  in  this  region,  though  seen  over  the  whole  cardiac 
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portion,  but  bo  faintly  that  a  high  magnifying  power  is  required 
to  render  them  visible     In  the  pyloric  portion  tlie  same  celliJar       „ 
appearance  continues ;  but  here  and  there  are  small  clusters,  the  ^H 
sides  of  which  rige  above  the  surface,  giving  the  appearance  of  ^^ 
foliated  membranes. 

These  cclb  are,  according  to  Dv  Boyd,  about  ^'^th  of  one  inch 
in  diameter  near  the  cardia.     Not  half  an  inch  from  the  cardiac  ^L 
however,  these  large  cells  give  place  to  small  regular  cells  which^B 
characterize  the  whole  internal  surtace  of  the  organ.     When  the 
raucous  membrane  is  extended,  they  appear  regular  both  in  shape 
and  size,  varying  from  ^  J^th  to  jjg*'^  P^^*^  ^^  one  inch  in  diameter, 
being  smaller  in  the  young  than  in  the  adult.     Near  the  pt/fonis^ 
again  J  they  are  enlarged,  being  about  ^  Juth  of  one  inch  in  diameter* 
The  floor  of  each  cell  appears  perforated  by  numerous  circular 
openings,  as  if  a  number  of  tubes  opened  on  it;  and  on  making  i^^H 
vertical  section  of  tlie  mucous  membrane,  it  is  seen  to  be  composed^^ 
of  strifB  or  fibres  running  perpendicularly  from  the  free  surface  of 
the  membrane  to  the  cellular  coat  beneath.  il 

These  strim  or  fibres  are  known  to  be  small  tubes  lying  parallel  ' 
to  each  other.  These  tubes  are  longest,  and  are  most  distinctly  seen 
near  the  pylortis^  and  indeed  all  over  the  organ.  At  the  eardia 
they  are  short,  little  more  than  simple  rings,  lying  close  Xo  eaeh 
other.  Tliey  are  about  t^Jo^^  W^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  *'^  diameter,  appear 
to  have  no  immediate  connection  with  the  cells  into  which  they  gene- 
rally open,  and  arc  supposed  to  be  subservient  to  a  different  func- 
tion.* There  is  strong  reason  to  believe,  nevertheless,  that  these 
tubes  are  concerned  in  some  mode  in  the  secretion  of  gastric  fluid. 
In  the  human  stomach,  glands  or  follicles  are  found  mostly  at 
the  pylorus*  In  other  regions  they  are,  in  the  state  of  health,  not 
very  distinct  Indeed,  the  gastric  follicles  of  the  human  stomach 
are  always  in  the  healthy  state  indistinct,  A  kind  of  minute  gland* 
like  bodies  nevertheless  is  sometimes  perceptible  along  the  small 
arch.  I 

The  next  peculiarity  which  it  is  important  to  notice  is  the  exist- 
ence of  minute  piles  or  villosities  in  the  gastro-entcric  division 
These  bodies  are  best  seen  by  detaching,  inverting,  and  inflating 
portion  of  ileum.     When  this  is  immersed  in  pure  water,  the  6 
server  may  perceive,  by  means  of  its  refracting  power,  an  infinite 

*  Eisaj  onlh©  Structure  of  the  XfncoUA  ^Idnfaraoe  of  the  Hmnan  Stomach,  by  Spfott 
Bo}'fl,  M.  D.  Eduibujrgh  MeJuuil  and  Surgical  Journal,  VoL  XLVl,  p.  3B2.  Edin- 
burgh, ISd6. 
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number  of  iiiiDute  proloDgations,  which  are  made  to  wave*  or  move 
geotly  amltyt  the  fluid  ;  hut  even  a  very  powerful  magnifying  glafiS 
does  not  render  them  so  distinct,  as  to  determine  whether  they  are 
round  or  flattened,  whether  they  are  solid  or  hollow,  or  whether 
they  are  ohtuse  or  atuminated.  The  shape  and  structure  of  these 
villo^ties  are  indeed  imperfectly  known. 

These  piles,  (r/Z/i,  die  zotten,)  though  seen  by  maoy  anatomistet 
were  fii^t  examined  in  l72Lhy  Helvetius,  who  rcpresentB  them  as 
cylindrical  prominences  in  quadrupeds,  but  conical  in  the  human 
subject.*  Their  intimate  structure,  however,  Lteherkuhn  under- 
took first  by  microscopical  observation  to  demonstrate.  According 
to  this  observer  J  each  viiim  receives  a  minute  braoch  of  a  lacteal, 
arterial  branches,  a  vein,  and  a  nerve ;  and  in  each  the  lacteal 
branch  is  expanded  into  a  nnnuiQ  mc  or  hlaiMk:T(ampuIhdayVesicula,) 
like  an  egg,  the  capacity  of  which  he  estimates  at  Jth  of  a  cubic 
line,  and  in  the  apex  of  wliich  may  be  seen  by  the  microscope  a 
minute  opening/f  Upi)n  this  sac  the  arterial  brandies  are  ramified 
to  great  deltcacyj  and  terminate  iu  minute  veins,  which  then  unite 
into  one  trunk ;  while  its  inner  surface  he  rej)resents  as  t^pongy 
and  cellular.  The  space  between  tbe  villij  which  do  not  touch 
each  otherj  he  further  represents  to  be  occupied  by  the  open  ori* 
fices  of  follicles,  so  numerous  that  he  counted  eighty  of  them, 
where  were  eighteen  villi ;  and  both,  he  asserts,  are  covered  by  a 
thin  but  tenacious  membraoe  similar  to  epidermis. 

Hewson,  wliile  he  admits  in  each  villus  tbe  ramification  of  mi- 
nute arteries  and  veins,  denies  the  saccular  expansion,  and  infers 
that  the  lactcals  are  ramified  in  the  same  manner  as  the  blood-ves- 
sels, and  that  tbe  whole  constitute  a  broad  flat  body,}  the  spongy 
appearance  of  which  he  ascribes  to  the  mutual  ramification  of  tbe 
latter.  With  this  in  general  Cruikshank  agrees  ;§  while  Sheldon, 
who  found  the  villi  not  only  round  and  cylindricid  as  Hewson,  hut 
bulbous  as  Lieberkuhnj  and  even  sabre-shaped,  rather  confirms  the 
statements  of  that  anatomist  ||  Mascagni  and  Soemmering  agree- 
ing in  the  general  fact  of  vascular  and  lacteal  sti'ucfcure,  seem  to 
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I  rillontm  Tntcatinorum  Tenuium  Hnminiii.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  1745.    4to  ;  elj 
eixni  J.  Sheldon.     Londini,  1782,  f  il  iii.  Slc. 
f  Experimental  Imjuiriea,  part  iL  p.  175,  chapter  xii. 
§  The  Analomj  of  the  Absorbing  ViaacltJ,  AL*.'p,  58, 
M  The  Hi^tOTj  of  the  Absorbent  System,  p.  36  and  37. 
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represent  the  shape  of  the  villus  a&  that  of  a  miushroom,  coofiistiog 
of  a  stalk  and  a  pileiat. 

Some  of  these  discordant  statements  Hedwig  attempts  witli  equal 
ingenuity  and  industry  to  reconcile.  The  difference  in  shape  he 
refers  to  differences  in  the  animals  examined ;  and  in  one  class 
finds  them  cylindrical,  (e.  g,  m  man  and  the  horse ;)  in  another 
conical,  (the  dog;)  in  a  third  club-shaped^  (the  pheasant;)  and  in 
a  fourth  pointed  or  pyramidal,  {e,  t/,  the  mouse,)  The  interior 
structure  he  also  represents  as  spongy  in  all  the  animals  which  be 
examined;  and  invar iahly  al^o  he  found  at  the  apex  the  oritice  of 
the  duct,  which,  after  the  example  of  Lieberkuhn,  he  conceives 
constitutes  the  ampuUula.^ 

These  conclusions  ai^e  not  exactly  confirmed  by  the  researches 
of  Rudolphi,  who  examined  the  villi  in  man  and  a  considerable 
number  of  animals.  This  anatomist  never  found  the  oritice  seen 
by  Hedwig,  notwithstanding  every  care  taken  to  perceive  it.  He 
maintains  that  the  vilU  are  not  alike  in  all  parts  of  the  intestinal 
canal  of  the  same  animal,  as  represented  by  Hedwig,  but  may  be 
cylindrical  in  one  part,  clob-shapetl  in  another,  and  acuminated  in 
a  third.  Admitting  their  vascular  structure,  which  he  thinks  may 
be  demonstrated  J  he  regards  the  ampullular  expansion  as  doubtful, 
and  denies  its  cellular  arrangemeut.t 

About  the  same  time  Bleuland^  who  had  previously  oscamiued 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  after  successful  injection  of  its 
capillaries,  undertook  to  revive  the  leading  circumstances  of  the  de- 
scription of  Lieberkuhn*  By  examining  microscopically  well-in- 
jected portions  of  intestine,  he  shows  that  the  villi  are  composed  of 
a  system  of  very  minute  arterial  and  venous  capillaries,  enclosing 
a  lacteal  which  constitutes  the  ampalki^  and  in  the  interior  of  which 
a  certain  order  of  these  capillai-ie^  terminates.  He  also  revives  the 
statement  of  the  absorbing  orifice  at  the  extremity  of  each  villus^l 
The  rest  of  the  observations  of  this  author  pertain  rather  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  minute  vessels,  and  shall  be  more  particularly  no- 
ticed under  that  head. 

The  observations  of  Beclard  on  these  bodies  are  most  perspicu- 

•  DiBfiuisitio  Ainpuliularum  Lieberkuhnii  Phvaico-Microscopicii.    Lipaiie,  17i?7.  4to* 
f  Einigc  Ileobftchiungen  uber  die  DitmiJEotten  von  D.  Karl  A.  Rudolphi,  in  Keil, 

Archiv*  iv.  b,  l/OTtP  (Ji*  Mid  340.     Und  Aiiat4)mi!4eht!-PliyMjologi«5he  Abhandlungeti, 
Von  Kail  Awnuud  Rudolphi,  Mit.  Acht  KupfeTlAfeln.     l4rlin,  1802.     Sva     JIL 

*  Jnoi  Bleuland,  M»  D*  A:c,  Vii«culomni,  in  Inte^tinorutii  Tenuium  Tumcia^  iic 
Bttcriptio  Iconibu*  Illit«tnit«»     Tmjetti  ad  Elienum,  17&7. 
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oiis.  According  to  this  anatomist  the  intestinal  lyiUi  appear  neither 
conical,  nor  cylindrical,  nor  tubular,  nor  expanded  at  top,  as  de- 
scribed by  several  authors,  but  in  the  sliape  of  leaflets  or  minute 
plates  so  closely  set  that  they  form  an  abundant  tufted  pile.  Their 
shape  varies  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  examined, 
and  according  to  the  part  Those  of  the  pyloric  half  of  the  sto- 
mach and  (biodeiimn  are  broader  than  long,  and  form  minute  plates; 
those  of  the  jg'tinum  are  long  and  narrow, constituting  piles;  at  the 
end  of  the  ileum  they  become  laminar ;  and  in  the  colon  are  scarcely 
prominent.  They  are  semitransluccnt ;  their  surface  is  smooth; 
and  neither  openings  at  their  surface,  or  cavity,  or  their  interior, 
or  vascular  structure  can  be  recognized.* 

Follicles  and  Cn/pts.—Tm  most  mucous  membranes  are  found 
minute,  oval,  or  spheroidal  bodies,  slightly  elevated,  and  present- 
ing an  orifice  leading  to  a  blind  or  shut  cavity.  As  they  are  be- 
lieved to  secrete  a  fluid  analogous  to  or  identical  with  mucus,  tliey 
are  named  raucous  glands;  and  from  their  shape  and  situation  they 
are  also  denominated  follicles  {follicuU)  and  cryptm.  Though 
found  in  all  the  mucous  membranes  in  more  or  less  abundance, 
they  have  been  most  frequently  examined  in  those  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  where  they  were  first  accurately  described  by  Peyer 
and  Brunner.  (  Ghmdulw  Petferianm.f)  In  this  situation  they  are 
situate  in  the  substance  of  the  mucous  eorion.  Their  structure,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  examined,  is  simple*  The  orifice  leads  into  a  sac- 
cular cavity,  the  surface  of  which  is  smooth  and  uniform,  and  ap- 
jicars  to  secrete  the  fluid  which  oozes  from  them.  This  membranous 
sac  appears  to  be  lodged  in  a  reddish-coloured,  dense,  abnormal  mat- 
ter, which  is  probably  filamentous  tissue  enveloping  minute  blood- 
vessels ;  but  of  the  minute  structure  of  which  nothing  is  accurately 
known.  In  the  state  of  health  these  bodies  are  so  minute  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  recognize  them,  I  have  seen  them,  neverthe- 
less, in  the  tracheo-bronchial  membrane  by  the  eye  and  by  a  lens. 
When  the  membranes  are  inflamed  they  become  larger  and  more 
distinct  In  the  bladder,  the  womb,  the  gall-bladder,  and  the  se- 
minal vesicles,  they  are  not  distinctly  seen,  and  canuot  be  satisfac- 
torily demonstrated*     It  ia  unnecessary,  however,  to  follow  the  ex* 

*  Anatomic  Gencmie,  chap.  iiJL  ftect.  2dc,  p.  ^2hX 

-^  Joaiinla  Conradi  Peycri  Pnrerga  AnatoQiicii  et  Me^ica  Septem,  Ratione  ac  Kx- 
pcrionlia"  parent! bus  conceptii  et  cdiUu  Oenevn*,  161iL  Parcrgoii  Sccimdum,  p,  7ff» 
IX'  Gkndulie  Inteitinalium,  168L     Brunncr  deOlaiiduIb  Duodeni.     Fruncof.  1713, 
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ample  of  Bichat  in  trusting  to  analogy  to  prove  their  existefDce;  fijT 
they  are  not  nece&sary  to  the  secretion  of  raucous  fluid,  as  he  seeraa 
to  imagine.  Those  in  the  urethra^  first  well  described  by  WLlliam 
Cowper,  are  distinct  examples  of  follicles  in  tlic  genito-urinary  sur- 
face.* The  sinuosities  {lactoi(B\  tirst  accurately  described,  if  not 
discovered  by  Morgagni,t  though  not  exactly  the  same  in  confor- 
mation and  structure,  seem  to  be  very  slightly  different 

The  importcitice  of  the  muciparous  follicles  in  influencing  both 
the  functions  and  the  morbid  states  of  the  alimentary  mucous  mem- 
brane, renders  it  necessary  to  consider  with  some  detail  the  situa- 
tion, structure*  and  anatomical  peculiarities  of  these  bodies. 

These  do  not  occur  at  all  parts  of  the  alimentary  raucous  mem- 
brane; but  are  distributed  in  different  modes  in  different  regions 
of  the  membrane. 

In  the  (Jisophugiis  they  are  not  numerous,  but  are  observed  like 
small  bodies  about  the  size  of  flattened  pin-beads  in  various  parts 
of  the  membrane  J  and  at  irregular  intervals  from  each  othen 
With  a  good  glass  may  be  recognized  a  minute  aperture  or  pore, 
which  proceeds  from  the  centre  of  the  gland  and  acts  as  a  sort  of 
excreting  duct 

At  the  cardia  these  bodies  become  more  numerous  and  are  mora 
closely  set,  so  that  they  term  a  sort  of  ring  round  the  cardiac  orifice. 

In  the  stomach  they  are  ratlicr  numerous  along  the  course  of 
the  small  arch.  But  they  are  observed  at  uncertain  intervals  in 
various  other  regions  of  the  stomach.  At  the  pylorus  alao  they 
are  abundant,  and  in  that  region  also  they  may  be  more  easily  re- 
cognized than  in  any  other  part  of  the  organ. 

The  duodenum  is  rather  peculiar  as  to  its  glandular  apparatus. 
The  whole  duodenal  mucous  membrane  is  provided  with  numerous 
minute  glandular  bodies,  which  are  more  closely  set  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  aliaientai-y  canal,  and  give  its  surface  an  appear* 
ance  rough  and  irregular,  and  a  firmer  consistence  than  elsewhere^ 
These  bodies  nevertheless  are  not  so  distinctly  observed  in  man  as 
in  certain  animals,  for  instance  the  horse,  ox,  stag,  dog,  and  wolf* 
These  glandular  or  follicular  bodies  are  believed  to  he  seated  mostly 
iu  the  submucous  cellular  tissue. 

The  upper  part  of  ihejfjunftm  does  not  present  many  glandular 
bodies,  and  indeed  is  most  commonly  without  them  for  several  feet 

•   •  Two  new  Oliinda  nctir  the  Prcistate  Olantl,  with  their  Excretary  Duct*.     By  Mr 
William  Cowi»r.     Phil.  Tmnsftctiona,  No.  258,  ji.  364. 
+  Advtrwiria  Anatomica,  IV*  8,  9,  &c. 
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But  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestiae,  and  what  is  named  ileum, 
is  provided  with  two  sets  of  follicles,  one  solitary  [i/L  soli  tar  its)  ^  or 
consisting  of  single  isolated  follicles,  the  other  aggregated  or  associ- 
ated {glandular  agminat(Bt)  ao  as  to  form  a  patch,  plexus,  or  cluster. 

The  solitary  glands  begin  to  appear  about  four  or  ti*^e  feet  above 
the  lower  end  of  the  ihum*  They  are  not  always  very  distinct  or 
visible.  When  they  are,  they  are  disseminated  like  minute  grains 
through  the  raucous  corion  at  irregular  interval  They  are  often, 
uevertlielcss,  less  conspicuous  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ihum  than  a 
little  higher  up* 

The  aggregated  glands  begin  to  appear  in  the  ileum  about  from 
four  to  six  feet  from  its  lower  end.  From  the  point  where  they 
commence  showing  themselves,  they  are  invariably  disposed  along 
the  antimesenteric  side  of  the  bowel,  or  that  which  is  opposite  to 
the  mesenteric  attachment.  They  appear  in  the  tbrm  of  patches, 
sometimes  affecting  the  circular  shape,  sometimes  irregiUar,  most 
frequently  elliptical,  with  'the  long  diameter  corresponding  to  the 
axis  of  the  bowel.  In  size  they  vary  according  to  the  number  of 
integral  follicles  of  which  each  patch  consists.  High  up  in  the  ileum 
they  are  often  small,  that  is,  not  larger  than  a  silver  four-penny 
piece.  But  lower  down  they  become  larger  and  affect  more  decid- 
edly the  elliptical  figure.  They  are  also  closer  to  each  other  to- 
ward the  lower  portion  of  the  bowel  than  at  its  upper  part 

These  elliptical  patches  consist  of  a  great  number  of  follicles  or 

■  crypts  placed  contiguous  to  each  other.     The  number  varies  from 

■  perhaps  20  or  30  to  50,  60,  or  more.  Each  isolated  component 
follicle  is  a  small  body  with  a  pore  or  orifice  issuing  from  its  centre ; 
and  each  follicle  consists,  so  far  as  can  be  at  present  determined, 
of  a  peculiar  sort  of  dense  matter,  which  I  think  is  merely  a  species 
of  close  filamento-cellular  tissue,  through  w^hich  are  distributed 
many  minute  arteri^  and  veins. 

In  colour,  these  patclies  are  usually  of  a  darker  tint  than  the 
surrounding  mucous  membrane,  mostly  of  a  leaden  gray,  or  slate- 
blue  shade ;  and  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  they  are  like  a 
dark  or  opake  patch  on  the  more  translucent  intestine.  This,  I 
think,  depends  on  the  greater  aggiegation  of  their  constituent 
tissue. 

Most  usually  they  are,  in  the  natural  state,  on  a  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  adjoining  portion  of  iDtestine.     They  are  not  very 
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rough  or  irregular ;  hut  by  the  eye^  or  a  good  gla^ss,  it  is  pofisible 
to  observe  considerable  irregularity  in  surface. 

All  these  cliaracters  become  exaggerated  under  the  influence  of 
disea^.  They  then  become  elevated,  rough,  irregular  on  the  sur- 
face, and  their  opacity  is  increased. 

At  the  lower  extreoiitj^  of  the  r/eaw,  where  it  enters  the  ccEcum^ 
the  whole  membrane  is  often  occupied  with  a  large  and  exteostve 
patch  of  agniinated  glands,  most  extensive  in  the  long  direction  of 
the  howel,  without  definite  shape,  or  rather  the  whole  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  ileum^  for  the  space  of  from  three  to  four  inches,  consists 
of  a  surface  of  agminated  glands. 

The  agminated  glands,  and  also  the  solitary  follicles  of  the  ileum, 
are  generally  larger  and  more  distinct  caeteris  paribus  in  infancy, 
than  in  adult  life.  In  the  bodies  of  infants,  they  are  almost  inva* 
riably  easily  seen  and  demonstrated.  In  the  bodies  of  young  sub- 
jects between  14  and  20  or  25,  they  are  still  visible,  sometimes 
very  distinctly*  In  general,  however,  after  this  period,  they  are 
greatly  less  distinct,  and  soraetiraes  they  cannot  be  recognized  at 
all.     In  old  age  they  cease  to  be  observed. 

In  the  colon,  the  raucous  follicles  are  still  different  both  in  shape 
and  disposition. 

They  appear  in  the  form  of  small  round  oblate- spheroidal  or 
orbicular  bodies,  with  circular  outline  about  one  line  in  diameter, 
not  unlike  millet^seeds^  with  a  central  pore  or  aj^erture.  These 
bodies  are  always  isolated,  and  they  are  placed  at  the  distance  of 
from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch  from  each  other.  They  are  arranged 
all  round  the  mucous  surface  of  the  howel,  and  are  not,  as  is  ob- 
served as  to  the  aggregated  glands  of  the  ileum,  confined  to  one 
side  of  the  bowel  only.  In  different  subjects  they  are  presented 
with  different  degrees  of  distinctness.  In  some  they  are  seaiTcly 
visible ;  in  others  they  are  conspicuous.  In  dropsical  subjects  tliey 
are  usually  very  distinct,  probably  from  their  tiiisue  being  infiltrated 
with  serum.  Their  structure  appe^irs  to  consist  of  minute  colour- 
less vessels  ramified  in  fi  lam  en  to-cellular  tissue,  and  with  a  central 
pore  or  excretory  duct.  They  are  placed  immediately  beneath  or 
in  the  raucous  corion,  which  over  their  surface  is  thin,  and  descends 
through  the  pore  into  the  interior  of  the  gland. 

At  the  lower  extremity  of  the  colon,  or  rather  the  rectum,  there 
are  placed  several  follicles,  often  of  considerable  size.  Their  struc- 
ture IB  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  of  those  of  the  colon. 
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On  the  minute  structiire  of  these  follicles,  all  that  ia  accurately 
known  is  tbe  following.  If  we  examine  an  isolated  foUicIe,  it  pre- 
sents the  most  simple  form  of  glandular  arrangement  The  intes- 
tinal mucous  membrane  is  continued  through  the  minute  pore, 
which  is  situate  at  the  apex  of  the  follicle  downward  for  about  ^  Jo^^* 
part  of  one  line,  forming  a  blind-sac,  or  cavity  of  a  sac,  and  con- 
stituting in  this  manner  a  crypt  or  recess.  The  surface  of  this 
short  passage  is  moistened  by  a  fluid  which  is  secreted  from  it  On 
this  surface  are  ramified  an  infinite  number  of  minute  arteries  and 
veins,  which  constitute  the  vascular  system  of  the  follicle.  Be- 
neath the  mucous  membrane  of  tbe  crypt  is  situate  a  close  but  fine 
filamentous  tissue,  which  surrounds  the  arteries  and  veins  now  men- 
tioned. This  filamentous  tissue  is  gradually  connected  with  that 
of  the  contiguous  intestine.  The  existence  of  excretory  ducts  on 
the  cryptic  membrane  has  not  been  demonstrated.  It  is  most  pro- 
bable that  upon  the  free  surface  of  this  the  arteries  open. 

The  close  filamentous  tissue  now  mentioned  as  forming  the  pa- 
renchyma of  the  follicle,  it  is  difficult  to  demonstrate  in  the  healthy 
state.  Some  describe  as  silvery  white,  others  as  slightly  yellow* 
When  the  follicles  are  affected  by  iiiflannuation,  it  becomes  thick, 
hard,  and  swelledj  and  it  is  then  more  distinctly  seen.  It  then  also 
becomes  reddish,  or  yellow,  or  orange-coloured. 

What  the  structure  of  the  isolated  follicle  is,  such  h  that  of  the 
aggregated  follicles^  which,  indeed,  are  merely  many  isolated  fol- 
licles adjoining  to  each  other,  or  united  so  as  to  form  a  patch,  (aff~ 
men)  (j^landulm  ayminattB).  Each  agminated  gland  has  its  pore,  its 
crypt  its  cryptic  membrane,  its  blood-vessels,  and  its  cellular  tissue. 

These  glands  have  been  denominated  muciparous,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  secrete  mucus.  The  fluid  which  issues  from  them  appears 
to  be  thinner  and  more  liquid  than  mucus.  It  may,  however,  un- 
dergo changes  after  its  secretion. 

In  certain  regions  of  the  mucous  membranes,  more  especially  at 
their  connections  with  the  skin,  are  found  minute  conical  eminences 
denominated  papill<e.  They  are  distinctly  seen  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  tongue,  where  they  vary  in  size  and  shape,  and 
in  the  body  named  cUt&ris,  They  are  elevations  belonging  to  the 
mucous  corion,  and  they  arc  liberally  supplied  by  blood-vessels, 
the  veins  of  which  present  an  erectile  arrangement  and  with  mi- 
nute nervous  filaments.  Of  the  intimate  structure  of  these  bodies, 
however,  little  more  is  known.  Tliey  are  covered  by  a  true  epi- 
dermis. 
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In  the  stomach,  duodenum,  and  ileum,  this  membrane  ia  collect- 
ed  into  folds  or  plaits,  which  have  received  in  the  former  situation 
the  name  of  rttgm  or  wrinkles,  and  in  the  latter  the  name  of  pUcm 
or  folda,  and  vahulm  conniventes  or  winking  valves.  In  the  vagina 
also  are  transverse  rnff(S^  which  in  like  manner  are  folds  or  dnpU- 
catures  of  ita  mucous  membrane.  Those  of  the  a3sophagus  are  lon- 
gitudinal, and  have  been  described  by  Bleuland.  In  the  tracheo- 
bronchial membrane,  and  in  tlie  membranous  and  spongy  portions 
of  the  urethra,  we  find  them  in  the  shape  of  minute  plates  or  wrinkles 
in  the  long  direction  of  their  respective  tubes,  but  rarely  of  much 
length.  These  folds  or  plaits  are  quite  peculiar  to  the  mucous 
membranes;  and  the  object  of  them  appears  to  be  to  increase  the 
extent  of  surface,  and  to  allow  the  membrane  to  undergo  consider- 
able occasional  distension. 

In  certain  points,  where  a  communication  is  observed  between 
the  general  raucous  surface  and  the  cavities  or  recesses  of  particu- 
lar regions,  anatomists  have  not  demonstrated  a  mucous  membrane, 
but  have  inferred  its  existence  as  a  continuation  of  the  general 
surface.  In  the  tympanal  cavity  to  which  the  Eustachian  tube  leads, 
the  existence  of  a  mucous  or  fibro-mueous  membrane  is  rather  pre- 
sumed from  analogy  than  proved  by  actual  observation.  We  know 
that,  where  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  ducts  enter  the  duodenum, 
and  for  a  considerable  space  towards  the  liver,  the  interior  appear- 
ance is  that  of  a  fine  mucous  surface  provided  with  iacuna  and  vil- 
losities;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  what  point  of  the  hepatic 
duct,  or  of  the  smaller  canals  of  which  it  is  formed,  the  mucous 
membrane  terminates. 

The  tracheal  membrane,  when  traced  to  the  bronchial  divisions, 
presents  no  arrangement,  either  of  papilltB,  piles,  or  vitlositiea;  and 
nothing  is  perceived  except  a  smooth  uniform  surface,  of  a  colour 
between  gray,  dun,  and  red  or  purple,  which  is  moistened  with  a 
viscid  semitransparent  fluid,  and  whicli  is  as  like  the  peritoixa?um 
as  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

In  the  ultimate  divisions  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane follows  tlie  anatomical  an^angement  of  these  tubes  to  their 
extremities.  It  was  at  one  time  imagined,  that  these  tubes  terminat- 
ed in  enlarged  or  dilated  chambers,  which  were  termed  by  Malpighi 
ampnlhdis^  and  by  others  air-cells  and  vesicles;  and  it  was  further 
believed,  especially  by  Willis  and  Scnac,  that  various  vesicles  or 
ultimate  chambers  placed  at  the  terminal  ends  of  bronchial  tubes 
communicated  with  each  other  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs.     Tbeee 
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cells,  indeed,  Willis  represents  as  clustered  together  like  grapes • 
It  is  certain  that  this  is  not  establiBhed  by  observation. 

When  a  bronchial  tube  is  traced  to  its  further  extremity,  it  ter- 
minates not  in  an  enlarged  chamber  or  cell,  but  merely  in  a  blind 
sac  or  cavity ;  and  this  sac  does  not  communicate  with  otliers. 
The  bronchial  tubes^  in  short,  though  divided  to  great  minuteness 
in  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  preserve  their  cljaracter  of  tubes  gra- 
dually tapering  and  diminishing,  but  do  not  form  ampullula?,  or 
vesicles  or  cells  properly  so  named. 

It  is  nevertheless  convenient  to  retain  the  name  of  cells  or  ve- 
sicles, understanding  thereby  merely  the  terminal  endj?  of  the 
bronchial  tubes. 

Lastly,  the  sitimtion  where  the  existence  of  the  mucous  system, 
though  believed,  is  most  uncertain,  is  in  the  interior  of  the  vaMi 
defereniia^  and  where  they  take  their  origin  from  the  vasa  effe- 
rentia  of  the  te.^iis.  Regarding  the  organization  of  these  tubes 
DO  senable  evidence  can  be  obtained,  and  whatever  is  stated 
concerning  it  Is  the  result  of  analogic^il  inference. 

Though  these  membranes  have  been  designated  by  the  gene- 
ral name  of  mucous^  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  action 
of  their  surface  is  in  every  situation  the  same.  It  is  not  easy 
to  limit  the  signification  of  the  terra  mucus ;  for  it  appeal's  that 
this  fluid  varies  in  the  nasal  passages,  in  the  tracheal  and  hronchitd 
membrane^  iu  the  cBsophagtis,  stomach,  and  intestines,  and  in  the 
urinary  bladder  and  ureters.  But  it  may  be  stated  as  a  certain 
fact,  that  many  parts  oi'the  two  mucous  surfaces  never  in  the  healthy 
state  secrete  any  modification  of  this  animal  matter ;  and  in  others 
the  membrane  is  almost  always  moistened  by  a  different  fluid.  The 
mucous  or  villous  membrane  of  the  eyelids  is  never  in  the  healthy 
state  occupied  with  mucus,  but  is  uniformly  moistened  with  the 
tears ',  the  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat  is  moistened  with 
saliva  only ;  the  urethra  presents  a  peculiar  viscid  fluid,  wliich 
seems  to  exude  from  many  minute  vessels  opening  along  its  sur- 
face, as  in  the  lacuncey  but  which  is  widely  different  from  mucus. 
All  those  parts,  in  short,  which  arc  not  iu  perpetual,  but  only  oc- 
casional, contact  with  foreign  or  secreted  substances,  seem  to  pre- 
sent no  mucus  in  the  healthy  state ;  whereas  the  surfaces  of  the 
stomach,  intestines,  gall-bladder,  and  urinary  bladder,  are  coa- 
stantly  covered  with  a  quantity^  more  or  less  considerable,  of  this 
animal  secretion. 
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The  chemical  prof>erties  of  mucous  nienibranea  are  complei 
uoknown.  The  analysis  of  the  fluid  secreted  bj  them  has  been 
executed  by  Foureroy,  Berzelius,  and  others,  but  ia  foreign  to  the 
subject  of  thi^  work* 

The  mucous  mcrabranes  are  most  liberally  supplied  with  blood 
by  vessels  which  are  both  large  and  numerous.  This  is  proved  Dot 
only  by  the  phenomena  of  injections,  but  by  the  red  colour  of  whidi 
many  of  their  divisions  are  the  seat.  Tliis  coloration,  as  well  as 
the  injectibility,  is  not  indeed  uniform  ;  for  in  certain  regions  mu- 
cous surfaces  are  pale  or  light  blue ;  in  others  their  redness  iacon- 
eaderable* 

Thus,  in  those  regions  in  which  the  mucous  membranes  coalesce 
with  the  periiisteum,  forming  fibro-mucous  membranes,  e,  g*  in  the 
facial  sinuses,  the  tympanal  cavity  and  the  mastoid  cells,  the  colour 
is  pale-blue,  or  approacliing  to  light-lilac  In  the  bladder,  in  the 
large  intestines,  in  the  excretory  ducts,  in  general,  though  pale, 
this  colouring  becomes  more  vivid.  In  the  pulmonic  mucous  mem- 
brane it  is  a  slate- blue,  verging  to  pale  pink.  In  the  stomach,  duo' 
denum,  small  intestines,  and  the  vagina,  it  becomes  still  more 
marked.  In  the  uterus  it  varies  according  to  the  period  or  the  in* 
tervals  of  menstruation. 

If  these  vessels  be  examined  in  the  gastro^enteric  mucous  mem- 
brane, in  which  they  are  probably  most  numerous,  they  are  found 
to  consist  of  an  extensive  net- work  of  capillaries  divided  to  an  in- 
finite degree  of  minuteness,  mutually  intersecting  and  spreading 
over  the  upper  or  outer  surface  of  the  mucous  corion.  This  vas- 
cular net-work,  though  demonstrated  by  Ruysch,  Albinus,  Halleii 
and  Bichat,  has  been  very  beautifully  represented  in  the  delinea- 
tions of  Bleulaud,  who  thinks  he  has  traced  their  minute  ramifica- 
tions into  the  viUi^  as  above  stated.  These  minute  vessels  are  de- 
rived from  larger  ones,  which  creep  through  the  submucous  cel- 
lular tissue,  and  which  arc  observed  to  penetrate  the  mucous  corion 
to  be  finally  distributed  at  its  exterior  surface.  The  substauce  of 
this  membrane  itself  appears  to  receive  few  or  no  vessels.  It  k 
well  known,  that  the  vessels  which  supply  the  mucous  surface  enter 
between  the  folds  t>f  the  serous  membranes,  at  which  tliey  are  in  the 
form  of  considerable  trunks*  Having  penetrated  between  the  folds 
of  these  membranes,  tliey  divide  in  the  subserous  cellular  tissue 
into  branches,  the  size  of  which  is  considerable  ;  and  here  they  form 
thp^  numerous  anastomotic  communications  which  constitute  the 
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arches  so  distinctly  seen  in  the  ileum.  From  the  convexity  of  these 
arches  in  general,  arc  sent  off  the  small  vessels,  which  are  then  fitted, 
after  passing  through  the  miL^ciilar  layer  and  the  submucoua  tifisuei 
to  enter  the  mncous  corion. 

The  capillary  terminations,  then,  of  these  arteries,  and  their  cor- 
responding veins,  constitnte  the  phy^ic^l  cause  of  the  coloration  of 
the  mucous  membranes*  This  coloration,  however,  is  not  at  all 
times  of  the  same  intensity  in  the  same  membrane,  and  varies 
chiefly  according  to  the  state  of  the  organ  which  tlie  membrane 
covers.  The  coloration  of  the  gastro-enteric  mncous  membrane 
undergoes,  even  within  the  limits  of  health,  many  variations.  Thus, 
according  to  the  alioence  or  presence  of  such  foreign  substances  as 
are  taken  at  meals,  the  mucous  membrane  is  pale,  or  presents 
various  shades  of  redness*  At  the  period  of  menstruation  the  ute- 
rine  mucous  membrane  becomes  red  and  injected.  Pressure  on 
any  of  the  venous  vessels  renders  the  mucous  membrane  bUie» 
purple,  or  livid,  as  is  seen  in  prolapsus,  and  more  distinctly  in 
asphyxia,  in  which  all  the  mucous  membranes  assume  a  livid  tint. 
(Bichat)  The  varieties  of  red  colour  observed  in  the  gastric  mu- 
cous membrane  by  Dr  Yellowly  are  to  be  ascribed  jmrtly  to  the 
latter  cause,  partly  io  the  vascular  redness  which  the  presence  off 
foreign  bodies  occasions.* 

Where  death  is  the  result  of  asphyxia,  rapid  or  slow,  the  gastric 
and  intestinal  mucous  membranes  are  often  much  loaded  with 
blood*  In  deatli  from  disease  of  the  heart,  when  the  fatal  event  ia 
preceded  by  great  anguish,  I  have  often  seen  the  gastric  raucous 
membrane  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  occadonally  livid  and  approach- 
ing to  black.  The  dependant  portions  of  the  intestinal  convolu- 
tions are,  under  the  same  circumstancep,  much  loaded  with  blood, 
mostly  in  veins.  These  appearances  must  not  be  confounded  witli 
inflammation.  They  merely  imitate  that  process,  and  are  pseudo- 
inflammatory. 

The  pulmonary  division  of  this  membrane  is  of  an  ash-gray  or 
dun  colour,  inclining  to  pale-blue  or  light-red*  These  colours 
vary,  nevertheless,  according  to  the  facility  or  the  difficulty  with 
which  the  blood  moves  through  the  pulmonary  capillary  system. 
It  IB  also  freely  supplied  with  blood- vesisels  derived  chiefly  from  the 
bronchial  arteries^     These  vessel^  after  accompanjdng  the  bron- 
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chial  tubes  and  thdr  succeasive  subdivisions,  divide  into  minute 
branches  which  penetrate  tlie  mucous  corion,  which  here  is  white, 
dense,  and  fibrous,  and  after  anastomosing  with  the  capillaries  of 
the  pulmonary  art^^ry  and  vein»,  form  a  minute  delicate  net-work 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  puhuonary  mucous  membrane.  Ac-^J 
cording  to  Reisseissen,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  careful  exa-  fl 
mination  of  these  vessels,  a  successful  injection  of  thera  from  the 
bronchial  arteries,  renders  the  whole  mucous  membrane  of  the  bron- 
eki  entirely  red  to  tlie  unassisted  eye.* 

The  termination  of  arteries  at  the  raucous  surfaces  has  at  all  times 
occupied  the  attention  of  anatomists  and  physiologists ;  but  it  is 
unfortunately  not  a  matter  of  sensible  demonstration.  The  thin 
serous  or  sero-mucous  fluid  with  which  they  are  at  all  times  mois- 
tened, has  led  every  author  almost.,  and  among  the  rest  Haller  and 
Bichat,  to  infer  the  existence  of  arteries  with  open  moutlis,  or  what 
are  termed  exhalant  vessels.  If  this  be  entirely  denied,  the  patho- 
logist, as  well  as  the  physiological  enquirer,  is  deprived  of  a  con- 
venient source  of  explaining  nnany  vita!  phenomena-  It  has  been 
admitted,  nevertheless,  more  on  analogical  than  direct  proofs^  The 
injections  of  Bleohmd  are  the  only  e^jieriments  after  those  of  Kawe 
Boerliaave,  which,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted,  tend  to  confirm  the 
conclusion*!  These  experiments,  nevertheless,  require  to  be  re- 
peated and  extentled. 

Tliat  lymphatics  are  distributed  to  mucous  membranes  is  a  point 
well  established,  Cruikshank  saw  the  lymphatics  proceeding  from 
the  pulmonic  mucous  membrane  loaded  with  blood  in  persons  and 
animals  dying  of  b^emoptcMS*  Their  existence  in  the  gastro-enteri- 
tic  mucous  membrane  has  been  lung  established* 

The  raucous  surfaces  are  also  freely  supplied  by  nervous  twigs 
and  filaments,  derived  in  general  from  the  nerves  of  automatic  life. 
It  is  a  mistaken  view,  nevertheless,  to  ascribe  to  these  filaments 
the  sensibility  and  other  properties  of  the  mucous  surfaces.  Tbc^ 
raucous  membranes  possess  intrinsically  certain  vital  properties  in- 
dependently of  the  nervous  filaments  with  which  they  are  supplied  ; 
and  the  principal  use  of  these  filaments  appears  to  be  to  regulate 
these  properties,  especially  that  of  secretion* 

*  Fmnx  Daniel  Rci«»eiflBen,  ueber  die  Buu  der  Lutigen,  u.  ii  w.     B«rIiiL|  18122. 

•f  Experimentutn  An&tomicuin,  quo  Arteriokniin  Lymphnticorum  cxiiteotift  (iro* 
bftbilitcr  adstniitur,  Stc,  a  Jano  Blculand,  M.  D.  Lug,  Bat.  1 784,  Item  i  Jwu  Bleu- 
land,  M.  D,»  &f.t  Viwcidorum  Intestinomm  tcniiium  Tunicis  subtiliam  Aiudomt^ 
Opem  Detegcndotum  Dcscnptio  Iconilm*  iUustrata,    Trajccti,  17^7. 
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riie  progrcssiTc  development  of  mucous  membrane,  and  espe^ 
cially  of  its  r////,  ha^  been  sjtudied  by  Meckel  in  the  intestinal  tube. 
This  anatomist  states,  tbat  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  month  he 
first  recognized  them  distinctly  iu  the  fonn  of  long  plaits,  (Langen* 
falten )  thickly  set  on  the  inner  surface  of  tlie  intestine,  and  scarce- 
ly indented  on  their  free  edge.  The  number  and  deptli  of  these 
folds,  and  their  indentations,  are  gradually  increased,  till  in  the  end 
of  the  fourth  month,  soraetimea  sooner,  iu  place  of  the  simple  long 
plait*,  the  observer  may  distinguish  an  irregular  multitude  of  mi- 
nute elevations,  which  become  proportionally  larger  at  a  later  pe- 
riod of  fcetal  existence*  He  therefore  infers  that  the  mill  are  form- 
ed by  the  gradual  indentation  and  decomposition  (Zerfallung)  of 
simple  longitudinal  plaits.* 

The  connection  between  the  mucous  membranes  and  the  skin,  I 
have  elsewhere  stated ,  was  first  w^ell  demonstrated  by  Bonn,  who 
traces  their  mutual  approximation  and  reciprocal  transition  into 
each  other,  and  represents  the  former  as  an  interior  production  of 
the  latter  enveloping  the  internal  as  the  skin  incloses  the  external 
organs-f  This  view  has  been  adopted  by  Meckel  and  Beclard,  to 
whom  I  refer  for  the  proofs  of  its  accuracy.  I  caimot  conclude 
the  subject,  however,  without  observing  that  one  of  the  most  con- 
clusive arguments  in  its  favour  is  derived  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  development  of  the  intestinal  canal  during  the  first  months 
of  uterine  life.  The  history  of  this  curious  process,  which  hiL3  been 
so  happily  iuvestigated  by  Woltf  and  OkenJ,  and  so  well  traced  by 
Meckel,  shows  that  at  this  period  the  gastro-entcric  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  is  previously  formed  by  the  vitellar  membrane  of  the 
ovum,  and  the  (dlantok  or  vesical  membrane,  which  afterwards 
forms  the  genitx>-nrinary  mucous  surface,  are  in  direct  communica* 
tion  on  the  median  line,  and  afterwards  at  the  navel  with  tfie  skin 
or  exterior  intcgument,§  The  detailed  history  of  this  process  l>e- 
longs,  however,  rather  to  special  than  to  general  anatomy ;  and  I 
notice  it  here  as  the  strongest  proof  which  occurs  to  me  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  skin  and  the  mucous  membranes,  and  as  an 

DvuichcB  Archiv  fur  die  Phjraiologic  von  J.  F.  Meckel,  3ler  Band.  Halle  tind 
Berlin,  1817.     P.  e&. 

'f  Specimen  AnutQroicc^Medictjm  Inavtg.  Ac.  Continnatjonibua  Membmnanim^  he, 
Ac     In  Sandilbrt  Thea.  Vol  11.  p.  2^h,     Rottcrod.  1769. 

%  Jenaiecbe  Zeitung,  8.  2ri7-208. 

j  DeutcheB  Archiv  fur  ilic  PlijuioIogiCf  Drittcr  B,     IIaIIo  und  Berlin,  1817. 
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anatomical  fact  which  furniehes  the  solution  of  some  curious  i 
genital  malformations,  and  of  various  morbid  processes,  which  af- 
feet  simultaneously,  Buccesaively,  or  occaMonally,  both  orders  of 
membranes. 

Section  IL 

The  morbid  states  of  the  mucous  membranes  are  numerous  and 
important,  and  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  diseases  which 
daily  come  under  the  notice  of  the  physician.  Generally  speaking, 
these  morl>id  states  may  be  referred  to  the  following  heads,  inflam- 
mation and  its  effects,  scro-albuminoug  effusion,  suppuration  and 
ulceration,  hemorrhage,  induration  and  thickening  producing  con- 
traction or  stricture  J  new  growths,  and  raal  formation* 


I.  The  inflammatory  process  in  t!iis  tissue  gives  rise  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  disea^jes  wliich  long  usage  has  distinguished 
according  to  the  region^  the  mucous  membrane  of  which  is  diseased 
These  affections,  which  agree  in  general  characters,  and  vary  only 
in  certain  points  depending  on  situation  and  local  peculiarity,  may 
be  conveniently  arranged  according  as  they  take  place ;  A*  in  the 
cephalic  or  facial  mucous  membrane ;  B,  in  the  tracheo-broncliial 
mucous  meaibrane ;  C*  in  the  gastro-enteric  membrane ;  and  D, 
in  the  genito-urinary  mucous  membrane. 

Eyeliils  and  eye,  Ophthalmia. 

N&Mil  duct.  Epiphora. 

"SasoI  passages,  Corysa, 

( Tympanal  cavity^  Tvmpiima. 

iiivifiion.    (  Bronchial  membmne,  Bronchia. 

CEsophogua,  CE«ophagta. 

Stomach,  Oaatcria, 

Ileuuiy  Enteria* 

Colon,  Coionia. 

Ureter,  Uretcm. 

Bladder,  Cyitidia. 

Urethra.  Urethria. 

Womb  and  vagina,  Metria* 


Cejihalic 
diviBiun. 


Alimen* 
C.tary  di  Mi- 
dori. 


Oznma. 
Otorrhffia. 

Cynancho  laryngse^ 
Croup  ;  eatarrb. 
Bronchilifl  ;  catarrli. 
Indauimation  of  oesopbaguai 
Dppcptic  0)inptoma. 
Diarrfaffia 
Dysenleria. 


D. 


Genito- 
urinary 
division. 


Catarrhus  \ 

Gonorrh<ca,  DlennoirhagUL 

Leueorrhiea,  Ac. 

In  tliese  several  divisions  of  the  mucous  surfaces  the  anatomical 
characters  of  inflammation  are  much  the  same.  The  process  takes 
place  under  two  varieties,  the  spreading  or  diffuse,  which  extendi 
over  the  surface  of  the  membrane ;  and  the  punctuate  or  circum- 
scribed, which  affccl^  many  points  at  the  s^une  time.  Tlic  mem- 
brane becomes  red,  injected,  traversed  by  minute  red  points  and 
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resseld^  sometimes  arborescent  or  asteroid,  sometimes  punctular  or 
in  minute  points,  occasionally  in  linear  streaks,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  in  red  patches ;  the  surface  becomes  swelled  and  villous  or  pulpy  j 
and  the  proper  secretions  of  the  part  are  altered  into  sero-albumi- 
nous  fluid,  puriform  mucus,  or  actual  purulent  matter.  In  situa- 
tions in  which  there  is  epidermis,  as  in  the  mouth  and  gullet,  this 
is  elevated  into  minute  vesicles  and  blisters  forming  aphthm ;  or 
the  membrane  is  cast  off  in  the  form  of  exfoliatcil  patches.  In  the 
gastro-enteric  membrane  the  villi  arc  removed,  and  the  surface  is 
rendered  plane  like  that  of  the  rectum  or  bladder.  The  inflamma- 
tion may  terminate  in  the  formation  of  ulcers ;  or  in  induration  and 
permanent  thickening  of  the  mucous  tissue  by  effusion  of  lymph 
beneath  it,  and  into  its  substance.  The  follicles  are  at  the  same  time 
liable  to  become  enlarged  and  vascular,  and  occasionally  proceed 
to  ulceration ;  but  this  is  more  frequent  in  the  chronic  form  of  the 
process.  The  minute  peculiarities  will  be  more  conveniently  noticed 
under  their  respective  heads. 

A.  CEPHALIC   MUCOUS   ME^fBRAKES, 

§  L  Ophthalmia  serosa  et  purijormis* — The  ophthalmic  mucous 
membrane  (conjunttiva)  may  be  become  the  seat  of  inflammation* 
with  secretion  of  sero-albuminous  fluid,  puriform  fluid,  or  purulent 
matter.  In  the  former  case,  in  which  the  natural  fluid  appears 
simply  to  be  much  augmented,  the  inflammation  is  conGned  chiefly 
to  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  which  is  reddened  and  elevated,  forming 
in  severe  cases  round  the  cornea  a  prominent  ring  or  excrescence, 
which  appears  to  start  from  the  eyelids — a  state  denominated  by 
the  ancient  surgeons  chasm  or  gaping  (chcmo&is)^  bt^cause  a  small 
opening  corresponding  to  the  cornea  is  left  in  the  centre  of  the 
swelled  membrane.  This  severe  form  of  the  disease  occasionally 
terminates  in  suppuration,  ulceration,  or  sloughing. 

Of  the  second  form,  two  varieties  are  mentioned,  the  purulent 
ophthalmy  of  infants,  and  the  purulent  ophthalmy  which  affects 
e|jidemically  large  bodies  of  men  in  close  intercourse  with  each 
other.  In  both  eases,  the  mucous  surface  of  the  eye  and  eyelids  is 
very  red,  swollen,  villous,  and  pulpy,  and  puckered  into  folds  by 
the  i-iolent  action  of  the  muscles;  while  tlie  cornea  is  generally 
completely  concealed  by  more  or  less  chemosis,  and  the  eyelids  are 
everted.  After  continuing  in  this  state  for  eight  or  ten  days  dis- 
charging much  puriform  yellow  fluid,  it  may  terminate  in  infanfs 
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in  resolution,  but  more  generally  produces  specks  or  opacity  of  the 
cornea,  ulceration,  pustules,  or  chronic  inflammation  and  thicken- 
ing of  the  cornea,  rendering  that  tunic  opaque.  In  adults^  pro- 
ceeding much  in  the  same  manner,  its  effects  are  generally  more 
serious.  If  it  do  not  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  disease  cause  opa- 
city, the  cornea  may  be  ruptured  ]iartially  or  generally,  so  as  to 
allow  the  escape  of  the  humours.  The  membranous  inflammation 
becoming  in  all  cases  also  chronic,  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva 
becomes  irregular  by  numerous  minute  hardish  eminences  or  gra* 
nulations;  and  thisgranularstate  of  the  palpebral  caw/w7icf/rCT,  though 
originally  an  eflect,  becomes  afterwards  a  cause  of  further  inflamma- 
tion. 

Tbe  puriform  opiithalmy  originating  from  the  gonorrboeal  poison, 
though  differing  in  its  cause,  h  the  same  in  its  pathological  effects* 

A  A  pustular  form  of  ophthalmy  is  sometimes  observed.  It 
consists  in  the  appearance  of  minute  eminences  of  tlie  sclerotic  mu- 
cous membrane  near  the  circumference  of  the  cornea.  These  bo- 
dies, which  may  be  considered  either  as  aphthae  or  pustules,  are 
conoidalj  and  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  vessels  which  run  into 
them  either  all  round  in  a  circular  area,  or  from  one  side,  most 
commonly  the  temporal  When  they  arc  situate  a  line  or  two  from 
the  margin  of  the  cornea,  they  are  broad  and  flattened.  This  dis^ 
ease  seldom  under  proper  treatment  advances  to  suppuration  or  ul- 
ceration ;  and  I  have  seen  it  disa]>pear  in  thirty  houi*s  after  being 
first  seen.  It  seetns  in  some  instances  to  consist  in  a  punctuate 
deposition  of  lymph j  in  others  to  be  a  peculiar  concentration  of 
blood-vessels.  It  is  not  impossible  for  it,  however,  to  proceed  to 
suppuration  and  form  a  minute  abscess  of  tbe  conjunctiva.  When 
these  pustular  eminences  appear  In  the  corneal  mucous  membrane, 
they  generally  pass  into  ulcers. 

In  some  instances,  with  abatement  of  pain^  diminution  of  swell- 
ing, and  alleviation  of  other  symptoms,  the  vessels  appear  much 
distended  and  distinct,  though  tortuous,  the  membrane  is  thickened 
in  patches  or  continuously,  and  sero-albuminous  fluid  is  deposited 
in  spots  or  along  the  course  of  the  vessels.  These  appearances 
mark  the  transition  of  the  disease  into  the  chronic  form.  Their 
persistence  too  often  leaves  the  superficial  speck  {nebula\  the  ti'i- 
angular  web,  {jderyffimn)^  or  the  opaque  spot,  (ieucoma.) 

§  '2.  fVafert/  eye ;  Epiphora. — Tbe  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye 
and  eyelids  communicates  with  that  of  tbe  nostrils  by  tbe  narrow 
tube  termed  lacrymal  duct.     A  minute  capillary  opening  at  the 
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nasal  extremity  of  each  eyelid,  termed  lacrymal  (punctum  lacrt/- 
male),  forms  the  upper  or  palpebral  end  of  this  canal ;  and  its  in- 
ferior or  nasal  extremity  is  a  considerable  opening  in  the  lower 
nasal  pas^ge,  between  the  lower  spongy  bone.  This  canal  is  lined 
by  a  libro-mucous  membrane,  the  free  surface  of  wiiich  is  moisten- 
ed by  a  thin  semi  transparent,  glairy  fluid,  not  like  the  mucus  of  the 
nasal  or  tracheal  membrane,  but  merely  viscid  enough  to  facilitate 
the  descent  of  the  tears^  and  to  maintain  a  free  communication  be- 
tween the  eyelids  and  nostrils.  This  membrane  may  be  inflamed 
in  any  part  of  its  course,  especially  at  the  palpebral  extremity ;  and 
the  swelling  attendant  on  this  process  in  a  canal  so  narrow  produces 
a  temporary  obstruction  to  the  transmission  of  the  tears,-^onsti- 
tuting  the  simple  and  acute  form  of  the  water  1/  eye  or  epiphora. 
In  ordinary  circumstances  this  terminates  in  resolution,  and  the 
canal  again  becomes  pervious  in  a  few  dap.  In  more  severe  cases, 
however  J  either  in  consequence  of  thickening  of  the  fibro*mucous 
membrane,  or  the  effusion  of  albuminous  fluid,  the  obstruction  is 
more  permanent ;  and  if  not  seasonably  removed,  may  induce  se- 
condary inflammation  of  the  parictes  of  ilie  canal,  and  ulceration 
and  false  openings;  (Jistul<B.)  In  all  cases  the  in^ammatory  pro- 
cess may  affect  the  subjacent  periosteum  of  the  lacrymal,  nasal,  and 
superior  maxillary  bones,  and  induce  caries  m  one  or  more  of  them* 
With  or  without  this  Litter  complication,  the  disease  constitutes  In.- 
crym^Xjistula,  In  either  mode  it  is  sometimes  the  result  of  syphi- 
lis, and  veiy  often  where  mercury  has  been  given  for  the  treatment 
of  that  disease- 
Similar  disease  of  the  lacrymal  duct  may  take  place  in  conse- 
quence of  previous  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyelids  and  Meibo- 
mian glands. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  passages  is  inflamed  in  Co^ 
ri/za^ — an  affection  forming  the  preliminary  part  of  catarrh,  A 
secondary  coryza  occurs  in  nasal  polypus ;  and  ozcma^  which  con- 
sists  in  chronic  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  nasal  membrane 
lining  the  nasal  and  covering  the  spongy  bones,  is  always  preceded 
by  similar  inflammation.  The  same  process  is  not  unfrequent  in 
the  fibro-mucous  membrane  of  the  maxillai^  sinus,  in  which  it  ge- 
nerally proceeds  to  suppuration,  forming  abscess  of  that  cavity, 

§  3,  OfiVij. — ^The  membrane  of  the  external  auditory  passage  is, 
strictly  speaking,  neither  skin  nor  mucous  membrane,  but  a  tex- 
ture iuternicdiate  between  botlh    In  its  uiorbiti  relations  it  is,  how- 
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every  more  clcksely  connected  with  the  lutter^  and  is  often  the 
of  inflammation  producing  a  yellow  purifonn  discharge  (otarrhoBajt 
from  the  outer  surface  of  the  tympanal  membrane,  and  the  mem- 
hrane  lining  the  ear-hole.  The  membrane  ia  then  red,  softj  villous* 
and  highly  tender.  The  average  duration  of  this  disease  is  from 
fifteen  days  to  three  weeks,  after  which  the  fluid  discharged  becomiis 
thicker,  and  in  colour,  consistence,  and  odour,  resembles  caseoui 
matter.  The  oeniminous  glands  are  disordered  during  its  pre- 
sence ;  but  as  it  recedes  their  secretion  becomes  abundant 

§  4.  Tympania, — Though  the  membrane  of  the  tj^mpanal  cavity 
and  the  Eustachian  tuh€  presents  a  smooth  uniform  surface,  moist- 
ened by  a  thin  watery  fluid  possessing  little  resemblance  to  mucua* 
yet,  as  continuous  with  the  naso-guttural  membrane,  and  as  similar 
to  that  of  tbe  facial  sinuses,  it  may  lie  placed  in  pathological  pro- 
perties iu  this  situation.  Bichat  indeed  corrects  the  error  of  those 
anatomists  who  represent  the  membrane  of  the  tympanal  cavity  as 
periosteum ;  but  in  his  anxiety  to  maintain  its  mucous  he  o?erlooka 
its  fibrous  character.  Its  adherent  surface  cannot  he  distinguished 
from  the  periosteum  of  the  bones  to  which  it  adheres.  W  hen  re* 
moved  and  dried  it  is  thin,  crisp,  and  semitransparent  During 
the  inflammalory  process  it  becomes  red,  thick,  soft,  and  actually 
villous;  and  it  secretes  first  serous,  afterwards  yellow  puriform 
fluid,  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  genuine  pui'ulent  matter, 
though  without  ulceration.*  In  this  disease  an  opening  takes  place 
in  the  membrane,  which  becomes  fungous,  or  is  eventually  destroyed; 
the  tymi>anal  bones  are  discharged  \  and  not  un  frequently  the  in- 
fiammatory  process  spreading  into  the  mastoid  cells,  fills  these  ca- 
vities with  matter  more  or  less  viscid.  In  such  circumstances  it 
may  affect  the  periosteal  surface  and  cause  caries  of  the  bones, 
which  are  then  foumJ  denuded  and  rough.  Not  unfi-eiiuently  it 
causes  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater^  and  cerebral  membranes, 
and  the  brain  itself. 

§  5.  Thrtish ;  Aphlhce. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
and  throat  is  liable  to  this  form  of  inflammation,  which  depends  on 
the  presence  of  epidermis  in  this  region.  It  is  then  elevated  into 
whitish  or  ash*coloured  vesicles  or  blisters,  sometimes  round  or 
oval,  sometimes  irregular.  The  contained  fluid  is  separated  into 
two  parts,  one  albuminous,  forming  the  rudiment  of  new  epidermis, 

*  **  L«  cadavre  cl*un  homme  expos^  i  cm  ecoulemena  pendant  Ha  vie,  m^  pr^scnl^ 
une  Ipalafieur  et  une  rougeur  remarquable«  de  la  mcmbrtuie  du  tympan,  mma  mm 
nMlie  trace  d^efotion.**    Annt.  OcneraJt?,  Tome  ML  p.  430. 
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other  serous,  which  escapes  wliile  the  old  epidermis  is  caat  in 
the  form  of  scab  or  slough. 

[  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  and  8oft  palate  is  affected 
by  diffuse  redness,  swelling,  and  other  marks  of  inflammation 
during  the  sore  throat  of  scarlet  fe^er.  That  of  quinsy  is  more 
frequently  seated  in  the  submucous  cellular  tissue, 

R    TBACUEO-BRONCHIAL  MUCOUS  MEMBRANE. 

h,  luflammation  of  the  tracheo-bronchial  membrane  may  be  dis- 
tinguished as  the  process  is  developed;  1*/,  in  the  larynx  ;  2^,  in 
the  windpipe  or  proper  tracheal  membrane ;  3</,  in  the  bronchial 
membrane;  and,  4rt,  in  the  small  bronchial  tubes  or  pulmonic 
membrane.  Though  these  inflaraaiatioos  possess  certain  common 
characters,  each  is  attended  by  peculiarities  which  require  attention. 

{  L  OL  Lan/n^m,  Larynfjitis,  Cynanche  Laryngaea,  Larynyta 
acuta, — ^Though  tfiis  disease  appears  not  to  have  been  unknown  to 
Cullen  and  some  previous  authors,  we  are  indebted  to  Dr  Baillie, 
Dr  Farre,  Dr  Percival,  IVIr  Lawrence,  aod  Mr  Ilowship,  for  a 
more  accurate  account  of  its  pathology  than  we  previously  pos- 
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The  proper  seat  of  larynyitis,  indeed,  its  characteristic  symptoms 
and  nature,  had  been  overlooked  in  the  attention  paid  to  croup ; 
and  when  it  was  first  observed  carefully^  as  in  the  case  of  General 
WashiDgton,  it  was  called  Croup  in  the  adult  It  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  the  disease  named  larynyiiis  affects  children  as  well 
as  adults  j  and  it  may  have  often  been  mistaken  for  croup.  From 
this,  however,  laryjiyitis  differs  in  the  parts  which  it  affects,  in  the 
effects  which  it  produces,  and,  in  short,  according  to  my  own  ob* 
Bervation,  in  its  anatomico-pathological  nature  and  cliaracters ;  and 
for  these  reasons  I  consider  the  disease  separately. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  well-established  fact,  that  the  symptoms  of 
this  disease  arise  from  inflammation  circumscribed  to  a  definite  re- 
gion of  the  larynx.  Thougfi  the  whole  laryngeal  membrane,  from 
the  epiglottis  to  the  tracheal  rings,  is  red  and  swelled,  tiie  particular 
point  at  which  this  morbid  action  is  most  injurious  is  that  part  of 
the  mucous  membrane  which  covers  the  arytenoid  cju-tilages,  and 
forms  the  chink  chilled  ylotils.  Though  this  part  of  the  laryngeal 
membrane  may  not  be  more  swelled  than  any  other,  a  moderate 
degree  of  swelling  soon  diminishes  the  aperture  so  mucli  that  inspi- 
ration is  rendered  difficult  or  impossible,  and  the  danger  of  suflb* 
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cation  becomes  urgent  It  must  nevertheless  be  observed,  that  in 
jimiiy  instaoces  the  margins  of  the  glottis  are  occupied  by  an  oxle- 
matous  or  puffy  swelling,  similar  to  that  which  occasioDally  affects 
the  eyelids,  prepuce,  and  female  hibiay — from  aero-albuminous  in- 
filtration of  the  submucous  filamentous  tissue,  and  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  diminish  J  or  in  some  instiinces  to  obliterate,  the  aperture  which 
regulates  the  admission  of  air  into  the  trachea.  The  redness  and 
swelling  of  the  laryngeal  membrane  is  occaaonally  more  conspicu- 
ous at  its  posterior  part  than  elsewhere ;  and  the  epiglottis  is  some- 
times swelled  and  thickened  with  injection  of  its  membrane ;  but 
whatever  variations  the  disease  presents,  its  effect  on  the  membrane 
of  the  glottis  is  uniform*  and  this  aperture  is  either  much  contracted 
or  completely  obliterated. 

With  reilness  and  swelling,  the  laryngeal  membrane  is  generally 
€>ccupied  by  thick  viscid  mueiis,  which  contributes  by  adhering  to 
the  margins  of  the  glottis  to  obstruct  the  aperture.  It  is  most 
abundant  in  the  recesses  called  sacculiy  where  it  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  purulent  fluid*  In  some  rare  instances  sujipuration  takes 
place  with  breach  of  surface ;  and  purulent  abscesses  have  been 
found  between  the  thyroid  or  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  their  in- 
vesting membrane.  Reddemng  of  the  tracheal  membrane  is  a 
complication.  Inflammation  confined  chiefly  to  the  membrane  of 
the  epiglottis  is  described  by  Sir  E.  Home  ;^  and  this  with  the 
arytenoid  affection,  Dr  M.  Hall  shows,  is  the  effect  of  the  accidental 
attempt  to  swallow  boiling  water.f 

Of  Iar}'ngcal  inflammation  three  terminations  may  be  enume- 
rated; 1*/,  resolution,  which  takes  place  some  time  between  the  36th 
and  6()th  hour ;  2f/,  fatal  suffbcation,  which  may  take  place  any 
time  after  the  30th  hour;  and,  3<f,  a  chronic  state,  with  redness  and 
thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  sometimes  with  suppuration 
or  ulceration  of  some  part  of  the  organ,  which  may  he  apprehended^ 
if  the  disease  continues  without  proving  fatal  for  four  revolutions  of 
24  hours, 

iS.  Lari/n^ta  chr&mca, — The  latter  result  is  most  usual  after 
attacks  so  lenient  as  not  to  suffocate,  but  too  severe  to  be  completely 
resolved.  The  raerabrane  then  continues  injected,  thickeneii,  and 
corrugated,  rendering  tlie  individual  hoarse  and  incapable  of  laryn- 
geal speech.  The  duplicatures  called  superior  vocal  chords  in  par- 
ticular, arc  irregularly  tliickened,  partly  by  accumulation  of  blood 
within  their  vessels,  partly  by  eft'usion  of  sero-alhuminous  fluid 
•  Tnuwctiotu  of  a  Society,  VoL  II  I,  f  Medico^ Chimrg.  TmiM.  Vol  XI. 
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into  the  submucous  cellular  tissue.  Often  the  epiglottis  becornea 
much  thtckeuixL  Its  investing  membrane  is  always  reddened  and 
rough.  After  some  time  ulceration  may  take  place  in  the  epiglottis^ 
and  destroy  tlie  top  or  anterior  extremity  of  it  This  I  have  ob- 
served several  times :  tbe  round  apex  of  the  epiglottis  being  cut  off 
as  it  were  transversely  by  ulceration.  In  other  instanceSj  it  is  merely 
rendered  thick,  rigidj  and  inflexible,  so  that  it  no  longerj  when  the 
tongue  is  depressed,  covers  accurately  the  upper  aperture  of  the 
larynx. 

Other  appearances  are  the  following.  The  lower  or  true  vocal 
chorda  become  thickened.  The  membrane  forming  the  ventri* 
cles  of  the  larynx  (sacculi  iaiynf/is^)  is  thickened,  and  occasion- 
ally presents  minute  ulcers  of  tbe  surface.  The  apices  of  the 
arj'tenoid  membranes  are  red,  thick ened,  and  abraded  or  ulcerated ; 
and  sometimes  this  ulceration  descends  to  the  subjacent  cartilages 
or  their  perichondrial  covering.  Const/intly  the  perichondrium, 
when  the  disease  lasts  any  time  or  has  recurred  several  times,  is 
thickened  and  rendered  rough. 

Even  when  tlie  ulcers  of  the  mucous  membrane  have  been  healed, 
the  membrane  itself  remains  much  thickened,  rough,,  and  sometimes 
irregular  by  tubercular  growths ;  and  the  perichondrium  of  the 
cartilages  is  thick,  soft,  and  easily  detaclied. 

In  this  state  the  diseased  action  is  liable  to  spread  to  the  carti- 
lages, rendering  them  thick,  painful,  and  sometimes  producing 
ulceration,  and  occasionally  imperfect  ossification. 

In  one  or  more  points  ulceration  takes  place  generally  in  oval 
patches,  which  spread  and  become  deep,  affecting  the  submucous 
tissue  and  the  perichundriura.  The  ulcers  which  were  previously  an 
effect,  become  now  a  cause  of  intlamination,  and  obstinately  resist- 
ing all  tendency  to  heal,  continue  to  spread  with  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, and  give  rise  to  more  or  less  wasting  with  hectic  fever.  This 
constitutes  the  disease  described  under  the  name  of  laryngeal  con- 
sumption;  {jihthkk  lanjngaea.)     (CayoL) 

In  some  instances  suppuration  of  the  submucous  filamentous 
tissue  tiikes  place  previous  to  ulceration  of  the  membrane;  and 
though,  by  affecting  the  perichondrium  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
laryngeal  mucous  membrane  on  the  other,  it  may  cause  the  same 
chronic  process  as  that  now  describedj  it  is  generally  a  milder  and 
more  sanable  disease,  * 

In  others  it  spreads  to  the  cartilages^  and  by  inducing  ulceration 
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or  death  of  these  bodies,  causes  an  Insanable  disestge  ipeedily  fata). 
In  Mr  Dyson's  case,  in  which  the  epiglottis  and  upper  part  of  the 
trachea  were  ulcerated,  the  os  hifoides  became  carious,  and  was 
exfoliated  dead.* 

Of  both  acute  and  chronic  larynrptis^  it  is  a  peculiar  character, 
that  death  often  takes  place  suddenly,  and  sometimes  when  not  ex- 
pected. 

The  causes  of  chronic  iart/ngitis  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  acute 
form ;  that  is,  exposure  to  cold,  previous  attacks  of  the  acute  form, 
and  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  voice  in  speaking,  crying,  or  shout- 
ing. One  cause,  however,  is  so  peculiar  that  it  deserves  mentJon. 
It  consists  in  the  use  of  mercury,  often  in  repeated  courses.  In 
almost  all  the  eases  of  chronic  larynrfitis  which  have  come  lujder  my 
observation  during  the  course  of  twenty-five  years,  the  sufferers  liad 
been  subjected  to  one  or  more  full  courses  of  mercurial  medicines, 
and  sometimes  to  several  repeated  courses.  The  effect  of  this  was 
to  render  all  the  mucous  surfaces  prone  to  irritation  and  inflamma* 
tion  ;  and  especially  where  these  surfaces  are  near  the  periosteum  or 
perichondrium*  The  cases  are  always  susceptible  of  alleviation  ; 
but  the  symptoms  invariably  recur,  showing  the  chronic  nature  of 
the  disorder,  and  the  firm  hold  which  it  takes  of  the  larjmx. 

y*  Ulceration  of  the  laryngeal  and  Tracheal  membrane  in  phthisis^ 
— Id  persons  cut  off  by  tubercular  cougumption,  minute  ulcers  of 
the  laryngeal  and  tracheal  membrane  are  not  uofrequent  They 
vary  in  size,  and  are  irregular  in  shape ;  but  in  general  they  ap- 
pear in  the  form  of  angular  or  oval  spots,  from  which  the  mucous 
membrane  has  been  entirely  removed.  In  the  larynx  of  a  young 
woman  in  my  collection,  I  count  five  of  these  eroded  spots  affecting 
the  oval  shape,  none  of  more  extent  than  one  square  line,  and  one 
patch  evidently  formed  by  the  coaleacence  of  two,  as  large  as  the 
section  of  a  split  pea  ;  and  in  the  tracheal  membrane  of  tlie  same 
Bubject,  at  the  bronchial  bifurcations,  large  patches  of  the  same  de- 
scription are  visible*  In  the  latter  situation,  indeed,  this  destruc- 
tion is  more  common  and  more  extensive  than  in  any  other  point 

The  most  frequent  site  of  ulcers  of  the  larynx,  according  to 
Louis,  is  the  junction  of  the  vocal  chorda ;  then  the  vocal  chords 
themselves ;  and  lastly,  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  the 
upper  part  of  the  larynx  and  the  saccnlu  In  the  trachea  these 
ulcers  occupy  chiefly  the  posterior  •  part     The  bronchial  mem* 

*  Mem,  Med.  Society.  Vol  fV", 
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Trane   b,  according   to  the  same  authority,  less  frequently  ul- 
cerated ;  but  when  not  so,  it  is  almost  invariably  reddened. 

K  U&eration  of  the  Tracheal  Membrane  and  Cartila^s, — This 
IB  not  a  very  fi'cquent  lesion^  but  it  is  liable  to  take  place.  It  is 
seen  mostly  in  the  posterior  surface  of  the  trachea;  and  though 
probably  it  raay  take  place  in  several  points,  yet  I  have  never  seen 
more  than  one  or  at  most  two  ulcers,  one  generally  large.  No 
doubt  can  l>e  entertained  that  ulcers  of  this  kind  are  the  result  of 
inflammation  attacking  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  trachea ;  but 
on  the  early  history  of  these  ulcers  we  possess  no  correct  informa- 
tion. The  following  details  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  appear- 
ance and  characters  of  these  ulcers. 

In  one  case,  taking  place  in  a  man  of  about  48  or  50  years  of 
age,  the  individual  suffered  much  from  constant  difficulty  of  deglu- 
titioni  a  sense  of  soreness  and  rawness  in  the  throat,  great  hoarse- 
ness, cough,  difficult  breathing,  and  scanty  expectoration  occasion- 
ally streaked  with  blood.  All  solids  and  fluids  caused  during  de- 
glutition much  suffering,  and  a  feeling  of  impending  suffocation;  and 
the  patient  of  his  own  accord  requested  food  of  a  semifluid  character. 
Even  this  was  swallowed  with  little  less  diflSculty,  and  with  much  of 
the  gasping  and  suffocating  feeling.  Soon  after  death  took  place. 
The  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  was  red,  thickened,  and  co- 
vered with  a  considerable  quantity  of  tbick  puriform  mucus.  This 
was  abundant  in  the  sacadi  between  the  superior  and  inferior  vo- 
cal chords.  The  laryngeal  mucous  rnembrane  presented  abrasions 
and  ulcerations.    The  epiglottis  was  thickened,  reddened,  rigid,  and 

[  ulcerated  at  its  apex.  The  traclieal  membrane  was  very  much  red- 
dened, and  as  if  roughened.  About  one  inch  and  a  half  below  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  immediately  above  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea 
GO  the  posterior  surface,  was  first  one  elliptical  ulcer,  then  another 
smaller,  both  with  the  long  axis  in  the  long  direction  of  the  wind- 
pipe.  The  first  ulcer  was  about  three-fourths  of  one  inch  or  nearly 
one  inch  long ;  the  other  about  one- fourth  of  an  inch  long.  Both  were 
formed  by  total  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  part  of  the 
sub-mucous  tissue  ;  and  the  base  of  the  ulcer  was  formed  by  port  of 

^  that  connecting  the  windpipe  to  the  o&sopbagus.  The  edges  of  both 
were  ulcerated,  irregular,  and  ragged,  and  consisted  of  jagged  points; 
but  this  was  aiused  by  the  projection  of  the  extremities  of  the  cartila- 
ginous rings,  which  were  cut  right  across,  and  l>cing  leas  destroyed 
than  the  connecting  mucous  membrane,  left  between  them  hollow 
spaces.    The  cartilages  also  projected  into  the  intetiot  of  iVwi  ttadweaui 
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beiDg  no  longer  held  down  by  the  mucous  membrane  uniting  wifl 

those  of  the  opposite  side. 

This  man,  like  many  persons  under  laryngeal  disease,  had  been 
previously  subjected  to  several  courses  of  mercurial  medicines. 

In  another  case  I  saw  an  ulcer  of  the  trachea  take  place  tmder 
peculiar  circumstances. 

A  female  between  40  and  45  years  of  age  was  affected  with 
chronic  kirymjltis  ;  and  over  this  was  super-induced  an  acute  at- 
tack 80  intense,  that  immediate  suffocation  was  threatened-  For 
relieving  her  sufferings  and  averting  the  fatal  termination,  it  waa 
deemed  necessary  to  perform  the  operation  of  larj'ngotomy  or  tra- 
cheotomy. This  was  accordingly  done  with  very  beneficial  results, 
the  breathing  being  much  relieved,  and  the  urgent  symptoms  of 
suffocation  in  the  meantime  removed.  The  tube  was  inserted  and 
kept  in  the  wound  for  about  three  weeks  or  longer,  being  with- 
draw^n  only  to  cleanse  the  wound,  and  remove  mucus  and  purulent 
matter. 

About  this  time  it  was  recommended  to  the  patient  to  try  to 
breathe  without  the  tube ;  but  she  found  that  this  was  impracticable. 
Meanwhile  the  same  course  was  pursued  for  about  three  weeks 
longer,  during  which  the  patieut  did  not  appear  to  be  recovering 
the  power  of  breathing  tbroug!\  the  larynx.  Uneasiness  and  sore^ 
ness  were  felt  in  tlie  windpipe;  and  this  it  was  natural  to  ascribe 
to  the  wound.  After  some  days  longer  of  struggling,  irritation, 
distress  and  agony,  the  patient  suddenly  expired. 

The  laryngeal  membrane  was  red,  thickened,  rough,  and  irregu- 
lar; and  when  the  abundant  mucus  was  removed,  minute  ab- 
rasions were  o1>served.  The  chords,  both  superior  and  inferior,  were 
thickened  and  swelled.  The  wound  was  healthy  and  granulating, 
though  slowly  and  irregnkirly.  At  the  posterior  surtace  of  the 
trachea,  about  one  inch  and  a-half  below  the  cricoid  cartilage,  a 
large  elliptical  ulcerated  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane  had 
taken  place.  The  edges  and  outlines  of  this  were  irregular.  The 
long  diameter  corresponded  to  the  axis  of  the  trachea.  In  some 
parts  this  ulcer  was  deep,  almost  proceeding  through  to  the  ccso- 
phagxis ;  in  others  it  was  more  superficial.  The  ulcerated  extremi- 
ties of  the  cartilaginous  rings  were,  however,  exposed  in  the  same 
manner,  and  prominent,  as  in  the  case  last  mentioned ;  and  gave 
the  ulcer  the  same  ragged  appearance. 

This  large  ulcer  corresponded  so  accurately  to  the  extremity  of 
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■me  tube,  which  was  kept  in  the  wuuDtl,  that  it  seenieil  impossible 
'to  doubt  that  it  had  been  produced  by  the  constant  pressure  and 
irritation  of  the  tube  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  windpipe.  I 
am  aware  that  it  may  be  said,  that  if  the  tube  were  so  placed,  it 
was  improperly  placed  ;  and  not  only  must  have  produced  irritation 
in  the  windpipe,  but  could  not  have  acted  as  a  tube  to  convey  air 
into  the  windpipe  and  out  again  in  the  actions  of  respiration.  It  h 
also  possible  that  some  ulcer  or  ulceration  may  have  existed  there 
previously,  and  may  have  been  associated,  as  is  often  the  case,  with 
chronic  dissease  of  the  larynx.  To  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  give 
any  other  answer  than  merely  stilting  the  facts  of  tije  case* 

This  patient  had  been  subjected  to  the  use  of  mercury  ui  full 
courses^  more  than  once ;  and  of  this  the  laryngeal  affection  was 
the  result 

§  2.  a.  Croup  {Bronehimh  aibuminosa)  may  be  defined  to  be 
inflammation  of  the  tracheo-bronchial  mucous  membrane,  termi- 
nating in  serosal  bum  in  ous  exudation*  The  points  deserving  atten- 
tion in  the  pathology  of  this  disease,  are,  Ist^  the  fact  of  inflamma- 
tion ;  2f/,  the  extent  of  the  process ;  and,  Zdli/^  its  effects.  The  in- 
flamed state  of  the  tracheo-bronchial  membrane  is  estabhshed  be- 
yond doubt  Home  observetl  that  it  was  redder  than  natural  when 
the  concrete  covering  is  detached ;  Rumsey  recognized  manifest  traces 
of  inflammation  ;  in  Cheyne's  cases  the  \  cf^els  of  the  membrane 
were  large,  distinct,  and  sometimes  numerous,  (9th,)  The  same 
was  seen  by  Albers,  Jurine,  and  Bretonneau,  In  short,  whether 
the  membranous  exudation  be  present  or  absent,  the  tracheo- 
bronchial membrane  is  always  more  or  less  red,  bloodshot^  vil- 
lous^ and  swollen;  and  puriform  fluid  oozes  from  the  bronchial 
tubes. 

This  inflammation  is  seated  in  the  tracheo-bronchial  membrane 
solely.  It  begins  immediately  below  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  ex- 
tends along  the  tube  into  the  bronchi  and  bronchial  membrane* 
It  is  le^  frequently  observed  to  affect  the  laryngeal  membrane ;  and 
when  it  does  so^  this  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  complication  not  essential 
to  genuine  croup.  It  may,  nevertheleaa,,  in  extreme  eas^,  afi'ect 
the  pharynx,  larynx,  and  trachea,  covering  their  surface  with  a  false 

t  membranous  exudation.     The  disease,  from  this  circumstance,  re- 
ceives the  name  of  Diphtheritis, 

The  effect  of  this  inflammation  is  to  produce  from  the  surface  of 
the  membrane  a  fluid  or  semifluid  secretion,  which  soon  undergoes 

o  o 
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coagulation  after  exposure  to  the  air.     lu  the  upper  part  of 
trachea  t\m  su!>stance  is  firm  and  in  the  form  of  a  tubular  mera- 
brane  moulded  on  the  canal ;  below  and  In  the  bronchial  division! 
it  is  less  firm  ;  in  tlie  tubes  it  is  completely  ^uid**    (Home,  Che}Tie, 
Brclonncau.)     The  nature  of  tliis  morbid  exudation  has  been  4 
matter  of  ambiguity.     Home,  who  remarked  that  the  tubular  mem* 
brane  when  complete  is  tough  and  thick,  might  be  soaked  in  water 
for  days  without  dissolving,  that  it  does  not  adhere  to  the  wind" 
pipe,  as  there  is  always  fluid  matter  beneath  it,  and  that  beyond  it, 
the  windpipe,  bronchial  tubes,  and  pulmonic  vesicles,  are  covered 
by  pus  or  purulent  mucus,  thought  it  of  the  nature  of  thickened 
mucus.     In  one  case  Kunisey  calls  it  viscid  mucus  or  phlegm ;  ia  | 
others  he  likens  it  tt>  tlio  bufty  coat.    Field  regards  it  as  coagulablej 
lymi>h ;  Cheyne,  with  some  confusion,  compares  It  to  the  exuda-*{ 
tion  of  the  inflamed  pleura  nr  peritonaeum j  and  accounts  it  thickened* 
puriform  fluid ;  while  by  Pinei  and  most  of  the  recent  authoritiesj 
it  is  identified  with  albuminous  exudation*     According  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  its  chemical  properties  by  Schwilgue,  Maunoir  and 
Fescbier,  and  Jurine,  it  appears  to  contain  albumen  in  various  pro- 
portions, and  to  owe  to  this  principle  its  tenacity  and  firmneflSi 
Breton neau,   in  particular,  endeavours  to  establish  a  disUi 
between  the  tracheo-broochial  exudation,  the  albuminous  coi 
tlons  of  serous  membranes,  and  the  bufty  coat,  but  without  succese^t 
It  njay  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  this  substance,  without  being 
either  wholly  coagulablc  lymph,  or  thickened  mucus,  or  dried  pu- 
rulent matter,  is  a  morbid  product  secreted  from  the  tracheo-bron- 
chial  mucous  surface,  in  a  semifluid  form,  and  undergoing,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  presence  of  albuminous  or  albumino-gelatinoufi 
matter,  coagulation,  as  it  is  more  freely  exposed  to  liir. 

Death  is  produced  in  thisdisense  chiefly  by  the  albuminous  fluid 
in  the  bronchial  tubes  and  vesicles  excluding  the  air  from  the  pul- 
monarj'  membrane. 

j3.  Bronchums  aUmmmoffa  mlultorum*  Pohjpose  iiiftammatioji  of 
the  trachefK — Not  very  dissimilar  is  that  morbid  state  of  the  tracheo- 
bronchial membrane,  in  which  a  membranous  concretion,  moulded 
on  the  tube,  is,  from  time  to  time,  brought  up  by  coughing  either 

*  "  We  can  even  donionslratc,"  suvs  Cheyne^  "  the  adventitious  mem bratie  degeoc^ 
rating  into  the  purifonn  fluid,  BJid  ngftin  gaining  canBi»t<?nce  in  different  ptuU  of  the 
«amt*  membrane/* 

t  htm  loHimimationA  du  Timu  Muc)ueuj(»  et  en  porticulier  de  ta  Diphlhente,  4c. 
Paris,  1826.     P.  293. 
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^lofragraenta  or  entire.  Instances  of  this  disease,  which  is  not  com- 
mon, were  first  observed  by  T.  BjirthoUne/  N.  Tulpiiis,t  Kuysch4 
Clarfce,§  Lister^  Cheselden,  Bussiere,||  Saraber,f  F.  Nicholk,** 
Warren,tt  John  Andrew  Murray, JJ  Calli9en,§§  Baillie,  and 
Laeiinec. 

B  The  mode  of  their  formation  is  not  established  without  ambiguity. 
In  many  instances  they  are  the  result  of  a  motlification  of  the  in- 
flammatory process.  In  some,  however,  in  which  they  are  connected 
with  bronchial  or  pulmonary  hemorrhage^  they  appeiir  to  be  formed 
by  the  coagulation  of  blood  not  discharged  at  the  time  of  hemor- 
rhage. 

§  3.  Bronchial  InJIammation^  acute,  and  chronic.  Bronchiasis  puri- 
Jbrmis  ;  /?rOT/c/i«/i5.^— Bronchitis  may  be  distinguished  into  two  varie- 
ties, according  to  the  portions  of  the  air-tuhes  which  it  affecti*.  The 
disease  may  be  confined  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  to  the  large  and  middle- 
si^ed  bronchial  tubes,  in  short,  where  the  mucous  membrane  lines 
tul>es,  proj^erly  so  called ;  or  it  may  either,  with  or  without  affec- 
tion of  these,  be  seated  principally  in  the  terminal  ends  or  vesicles 
where  the  membrane  is  more  delicate,  and  the  tubes  are  much 
smaller.  In  tlic  former  rase,  the  in) pediment  to  respiration  is  much 
less  considerable  than  in  the  latter,  in  which,  from  their  small  size, 
any  thickening  or  new  secretion  produces  most  serious  and  alarm- 
ing labour  in  breathing,  wit!i  great  anxiety  and  distress.  The  former 
may  be  termed  tubular  hrmtchiti^^  the  latter  vesicular  hronchith^ 
or  bronchitis  of  the  vehicles,  or  of  the  small  bronchial  tubes  and 
terminal  ends  of  the  i^mall  bronchial  tube.s, 

H     I  am  aware  that  the  latter  is  by  some  believed  to  constitute  pneu- 

^monia  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  in  all 
cases  of  pneumonia  or  uiflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs, 
there  is  a  considerable  affection  of  the  terminal  ends  of  the  bronchi ; 
and  in  cases  of  affection  of  the  vesicles  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
Booner  or  later  some  affection  of  the  pulmonic  tissue.  In  short, 
the  two  diseases  pass  into  each  other,  and  in  most  cases  co-exist 

P*  Centuf.  ill.  Iliit  98.  t  Ohs.  Lib.  u.  Ob*.  7. 

X  Epi«toltt  Anatomica,  VL  p-  3  ct  II.     AmBtclodumi,  \ti59.    Op.  Om.  Tom.  IT, 
§  Phil  Trans,  No.  '235,  p.  7rr>  and  "80,     Vol.  XIX. 
II  Ibid.  No,  263,  p.  545.     Vol.  XXII. 

^  Ibid.  No.  390,  p.  262.  *•  lb.  No.  419,  p.  123. 

•t^  Tr&iuactioQi  of  College  of  Phyncians,  Vol  I.  p.  407. 

it  Commentatio  de  Pulypit  Bronchiomm.  Goetting»,  1773.  Opuacnk,  Vol  L  178^ 
VI.  p.  255, 

§§  ObAenratio  de  Concretione  Pril>^oea,  Cava,  Bamofta,  iuasa  rejecta.  Acta  Societatis 
McNiica  UavnienuA,  VoLJ^I.     Uavnis,  1777.    Art.  IV.  p.  76. 
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Tills,  however,  b  no  reason  for  confounding  these  affections 
work  like  the  prei^ent,  in  which  morhid  proceytse^  are  considered  in 
an  analytical  manner,  according  to  the  individual  elementary  tex- 
tures which  they  affect.  This  analytical  method  leads  to  no  error; 
and  it  enables  the  pathologist  more  clearly  to  understand  the  cha- 
racteristic differences  of  closely  allietl  dlseases- 

«*  Tubnlar  bronvhitts,  Bronchilis  affecting  the  large  ajid  middle* 
sizedair-ittbes. — In  tubular  ?>nj«t7ii>iV,  then,  the  inflammatory  disorder 
is  very  much  confined  to  the  large  and  middle  sized  bronchial  tubes; 
and  as  this  disease  as  a  primary  affection  is  not  often  fatal,  and  is 
chiefly  so  l*y  recurring  frcfiueutly,  or  by  the  morbid  action  extending 
to  the  small  tubes  and  the  vesicles,  itis  not  possible  to  speak  accin^ately 
of  its  anatomical  characters  as  an  isolated  affection.  When  in  these 
circumstances  tlie  menibrane  isexaminedjit  is  found  hrown-coloured, 
somctiracs  dark  red,  rough,  and  swelled,  with  more  or  less  contrac- 
tion of  the  area  of  tlic  bronchial  tubes.  These  tubes  are  lined  by 
viscid  jelly-like  mucus,  streaked  with  blootl  or  embrowned.  In  ^ 
some  instances  tiie  mucus  is  purifonn,  yet  adheres  to  the  mein^^H 
brane.  ^^ 

This  form  of  bronchitis  takes  place  not  only  in  catarrh,  but  in 
the  course  of  continued  fever,  of  typhus  fever,  in  measles,  in  scarlet 
fever,  and  in  smallpox.  It  is  also  an  invariable  accompaniment  of 
tuliercular  destruction  in  consumption,  and  is  fre(|uent  in  cases  of 
diseased  hearty  especially  hypertrophy  and  valvular  disease* 

By  frequent  recurrence  it  is  liable  to  produce  symptoms  of 
asthma,  or  to  pass  into  chronic  catarrh,  witli  dygpncm^  or  into  dry 
catarrh.     It  then  gives  rise  to  winter  cough. 

Tubular  bronchitis  may  terminate  in  health  by  the  gradual  sub- 
mdence  of  the  inflammation  ;  in  vesicular  bronchitis  by  ex  tend  in  £r 
to  the  vesicular  mucous  membrane;  in  tliiekening  of  the  tubular 
membra ne  ami  contract iun  of  the  tube,  {stenochoria  bronchornm^) 
causing  symptoms  of  asthma^  breatlilessness,  and  more  or  less  chro- 
nic cough,  aggi*avated  especially  in  the  winter,  during  cold  weather 
and  on  the  accession  of  any  slight  cold  ;  in  emphysema  of  the  hmgs 
with  breathlessness ;  in  cedema  of  the  lungs ;  in  serous  effusion 
within  {\i'^]>h'urn  (hgdrophura ;  hr/firofhorfT.r^) and  in  general  dropsy. 
The  formidable  terminations  hist  mentioncil  seldom  takt* 
place  until  the  disease  has  recurred  several  times ;  and  as  it  is 
always  liable  t4>  recur  after  the  first  attack,  it  necessarily  renders 
the  bronchial  tubes  less  fit  for  the  ])urp(*se  of  admitting  air  to 
the  vesicles.     In   the  bodiei^  of  those  destroyed  under  this  ad» 
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vancetl  stage  of  the  disease  the  following  appearances  are  reeog- 
nisedk 

1,  Collapse  of  the  lungs^  on  opening  the  chest,  either  imperfect 
or  none ;  the  lungs  inelastic,  doughy,  and  gorged  with  venous 
blood ;  sometimes  oedematous,  sometimes  slightly  solidified.  2, 
The  bronchi  and  large  bronchial  tubes  coiiUiining  a  con^siderable 
quantity  of  viscid,  opaque,  tenacious  mucus  adhering  firmly  to  the 
membrane ;  the  membrane  itself  in  the  broHchi  and  large  tubes  reil- 
dened,  roughs,  in  some  parts  swelled,  and  of  a  colour  more  or  less 
brown.  3,  Several  of  the  bronchial  tubes  present  portions  in  which 
the  area  of  their  canal  is  more  or  less,  scjraetiuies  considerably,  con- 
tracted, forming  a  degree  of  bronchial  stricture.  4,  Parts  of  the 
lungs,  especially  near  their  margin,  present  air  in  their  filamentous 
tissue,  aod  sometimes  bladders  of  air,  forming  empht/.st'ma  of  the 
lungs.  5*  In  some  instiinces  a  few  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  especially 
towards  the  lower  part  of  the  lung,  may  be  dilated  to  a  greater 
capacity  than  natural.  6,  In  certain  cases  they  are  narrowed,  or 
altogether  closed  and  obliterated* 

L  Vesictihir  Bnmchitia,  hiflammatio  Vesiculartim. — In  the 
second  variety,  either  with  or  without  the  aflection  of  the  membrane 
of  the  large  and  middle-sized  tubes,  inflammation  attiicks  the 
pulmonic  or  vesicular  division  of  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

The  pathology  of  this  disease,  though  understood  by  Mor- 
gagni,  De  Haen,  and  Stoll,  has  been  more  fully  illustrated  by 
the  researches  of  Chevalier,  Badliani,  Abercrombie,  Hastings,  and 
Laenoec.  Dissections  of  persons  cut  off  in  different  stages  of  the 
disease  show  tliat  the  bronchial  membrane  is  much  reddened  and 
injecteil,  villous  or  pulpy,  and  thickened  or  swelled^  As  the  disease 
proceeds,  it  discharges  viscid  purifonn  mucus,  or  muco-puruleiit 
fluid,  which  fills  the  air-cells  or  vesicles,  and  prevents  the  lungs 
from  colhipsing  when  the  chest  is  opened*  The  tracheal  membrane 
may  be  reddened  or  traversed  by  arborescent  red  lines ;  and  though 
the  bronchial  membrane  is  in  general  entire,  in  some  instances 
snmli  ulcerated  breaclics  are  observed  in  various  parts. 

In  the  chronic  form,  the  membrane,  though  red  and  villous,  is 
rarely  so  much  swelletl  as  in  the  acute  disease ;  but  minute  ulcers 
I  or  patches  of  ulceration  are  more  common* 

^B  The  effect  of  this  process  in  the  bronchial  membrane  is  to  aug- 
^B  ment  tlie  quantity  and  change  the  quality  of  the  fiuid  secreted  in 
^B     the  uatui*al  state.    At  the  commencement  of  the  process,  the  bluish, 
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scmitranspareDt,  aod  particled  mucus  of  health  \&  mixed  with  miio« 
laginous,  semitransparent,  and  grayish  fluid.  Dot  onlike  white  of 
egg,  which  is  secreted  in  considerable  quantity.  A«  the  proceai 
advances^  it  becomes  thicker,  mare  viacid  and  opaque,  and  sinks  in 
water;  and  when  fully  established^  this  viscid  mucus  is  either 
mingled  with,  or  converted  into  yellowish  opaque  fluids  which  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  purulent  matter,  and  which  is  generally 
more  or  less  streaked  with  blood-  These  changes  may  be  effected 
without  breach  of  continuity  or  ulceration  of  the  membrana  This 
fact,  which  was  first  established  by  De  Haen,*  has  since  been  fiiUy 
confirmed  by  Willan,f  Badham^  George  Pearson,§  and  HastiDg8.|| 
The  process  of  suppurative  secretion  is  attended  with  hectic  feyer 
and  wasting* 

Though  ulcers,  however,  are  not  essential  to  chronic  inflammatioQ 
of  the  bronchial  membrane,  they  may  occur,  and  are  most  common 
in  the  lungs  of  those  whose  occupation  exposes  them  to  inhalation 
of  irritating  mechanical  powders.  Such,  for  example,  has  dissec- 
tion shown  to  be  the  state  of  the  bronchial  membrane  in  stone- 
cutters,!^  glass- grinders,  needle-grinders,  and  leather-dressers. 

€,  Ptistular  InflammatimL — On  the  nature  of  a  form  of  ulcer  con- 
siderably different  we  have  less  certain  information.  In  several 
cases  of  broncliial  disease,  the  membrane  becomes  the  seat  of  nume^ 
rous  minute  eminences,  which,  as  they  may  be  traced  through  the 
stages  of  inflammation,  suppuratioo,  and  ulceration,  maybe  regarded 
as  pustules  of  the  pulmonic  mucous  membrane*  Tbe  ulcers  thus 
formed  are  in  general  round  or  oval,  rarely  irregular,  with  margin 
slightly  raised,  and  surrounded  by  a  red  circle,  {areola^)  more  or 
less  distinct*  The  matter  expectorated  consists  of  purulent  fluid, 
streaked  with  blood,  and  mingled  with  a  considerable  [proportion  of 
dense  mucus.  The  analogy  between  this  and  certain  ulcers  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  obvious.  It  gives  rise  to  wasting 
and  hectic  feven 

d,  ludufultoH^  Cofisolklatiun. — When  chronic  inflammation  sub- 
sists long,  the  inflammatory  action  extends  to  the  submucous  fila- 
mentous tissue,  which  unites  the  bronchial  tubes  and  vessels  to  the 
serous  membrane  of  the  lungs — the  parenchymatous  or  cellular  tissue 

*  Ratiotiift  Metlemli,  !.  xi.  p.  CO.  t  Heportis  i  706,  !>iJlh  March. 

:^  ObticnntioDB  on  the  Inflaiiiinaiory  AfB»:tiatiB  of  tlie  Mucous  Mi?iiibfane  of  th« 
Bromchi^^  Ate.  pp.  48— 7ti. 

§  Phil.  Traiw.  I  Bm,  Fun  iL  p.  31 5— 321.  

II  Troiitlsc  on  Intluinmaiioa  of  tho  Mucoua  Membmne,  &tv 
if  Johimtone  of  Worcester,  Mem,  Med.  Society, 
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of  the  older  anatoniists.  Of  this  the  first  effect  is  redness,  with  vas- 
cular injection  of  the  submuroiis  tissue  {mfarctw,)  As  the  morbid 
state  of  the  blood-ve^els  continues  or  increases,  sero-albuminous 
fluid  is  effused  into  its  interstices ;  the  part  loses  its  natural  softness 
and  elasticity  ;  and  as  the  process  extends,  the  lung  loses  the  spongy 
lightness  which  depends  on  permeability  of  its  vesicles.  In  a  lung 
in  which  the  chronic  inflammation  of  the  submucous  tissue  has 
subsisted  for  some  time,  the  following  phenomena  are  recognized  : — 
Ist^  On  opening  the  chest  and  admitting  the  air,  though  there  are 
no  adhesions,  tiie  lung  colhipses  imperfectly  or  not  at  all ;  2r/j  The 
pulmonic  tissue  surrounding  a  portion  of  infemed  membrane  be- 
comes hard  and  dense,  and  floats  deep  or  sinks  in  water  ;  3«f,  De^ 
prived  of  its  elasticity  and  compressibility,  it  cannot  be  inflated, 
does  not  crepitate,  and  resembles  a  portion  of  solid  flesh*  In  such 
circumstances  bronchial  inflamiuation  is  complicated  with  pneu- 
mmia, 

e.  Bronchitis  front  the  presence  <>f  foreign  bodies, — Bronchitis 
alienorum* — A  variety  of  chronic  bronchia!  inflammation,  important 
from  its  close  resemblance  to  consumption,  is  that  occasioned  by  the 
presence  of  foreign  bodies  which  have  dropped  accidentally  into  the 
windpipe.  Of  this  species  of  disease  many  cases  are  recorded,  as 
having  occurred  to  different  observers  ;  and  the  facts  of  these  cases 
show  at  onc^  the  influence  of  the  cause  alleged  in  producing  chronic, 
bronchial, and  occasionally  pulmonary  inflammation,  closely  imitating 
pulmonary  consumption,  and  the  great  efforts  made  by  the  system 
in  striving  to  get  rid  of  a  source  of  great  and  possibly  fatal  irrita- 
tion. 

Foreign  bodies  which  drop  into  the  air  passages  may  produce 
one  of  two  effects.  Firat,  a  foreign  body  dropping  into  the  larynx 
may,  by  fixing  itself  in  the  ventricles,  or  in  the  rima  t/Iottidis,  cause 
immediate  suffocation.  This  result  will  depend  on  its  shape,  or  its 
consistence,  and  its  size.  Thus,  portions  of  food  masticated,  or 
imperfectly  masticated,  are  occasionally  observed  to  produce  suffo- 
cation and  immediate  death.  Or,  secondly,  a  foreign  body  may 
drop  into  the  larynx,  and  by  passing  entirely  through  the  rima 
glottidisy  may  get  into  the  windpipe  and  one  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
and  stopping  tliere,  cause  great  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the 
parts,  indicated  by  frequent,  urgent,  and  distressing  cough ;  fits  of 
difficult  breathing ;  expectoration  of  dense,  puriform  mucus,  often 
witli  blood  ;  and  wasting  of  the  flesh  and  strength  of  the  individual, 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  pulmo- 
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oai'y  consmrptlon.     It  h,  indeed,  remarkable  that,  iu  all  the  ffP* 

corded  cases,  the  symptoms  thus  produce<i  have  borne  so  close  a 
resemblance  to  phthisijtf  that  they  have  in  most  instance's  been  con- 
sidered as  examples  of  consumptive  dificase,  and  by  several  they 
are  described  as  snclu 

The  bodiea  which  have  in  thia  manner  been  known  to  drop  into 
the  windpipe  are  various ;  beans,*  niits,t  walnuts, J  cherry  £toneiu( 
plumb  stonesjil  an  iron  nailjIF  a  leaden  shot,**  teeth,  natural  and 
artificta],tt  ^^^  of  gras8,JJ,  fragments  of  bones,  a  fragment  of  nut- 
mcg,5§  pieces  afmoney,!!!!  and  similar  substances.  Of  various  pointed 
and  well  authenticated  examples  of  this  accident  and  its  effects^  1 
published  in  1 834  a  collection,  witli  the  view  of  showing  the  true 
nature  and  effects  of  the  lesion  and  its  degree  of  frequency :  and 
the  most  instructive  mode  of  presenting  the  results  of  this  series  of 
cases,  I  believe  to  be  placing  them  in  the  tiibular  form  which  is  here 
subjoined.  This  list  I  might  have  enlarged  more  than  I  have  done. 
But  I  k^lieve  that  the  present  table  gives  a  suflicient  number  of 
well  established  and  accurately  detailed  facts  to  enable  the  reader 
to  form  just  ideas  on  the  nature  of  the  disorder,  and  to  compare 
the  facts  with  the  inferences  deduced, 

*Boitwerdela  Boucliardicre.  JuumAl  de  Medecine,  sir.  ^  t}07*  Guincourt  utj 
Journal  dcMMlecioe,  contina*?.  idi.  p.  J4, 

AUard,  Journal  de  Physique^  T.  li. 

Klem  Cliirurgisdio  IWnierkungeti,  p*  16'B,  Vicq  D'Azyr  Memoirea  dc  Ia  Sookt^/ 
do  ML'tlpcine,  Vol,  IV.  Cfiir.  K.  3,  filial  on  tJth  day. 

■f*  Ephemcrtdei  Nat  uric  CnrioBomm,  Dec,  iL  Ann.  i.  Obs.  144. 

t  Ephcnieridea  Naturui  Curiotonim,  Decad,  iiL  Ann,  m.  Oba.  10.    Dt  Scour's  < 
Pr  CraigiL^le  Memoir. 

g  EphemeridcB  NaturtD  Curionorum,  Dec,  ii.  Amu  x.*  Ohtaer,  66.    Demnli  Ociincii 
Chlnirgicalea,  2k'me  Ttjme. 

II  DeschampK  in  Joumiil  dc  Medecine,  continue,  U.  p.  555. 
^  MorUin  PliUjiaiologift^  Lib»  iiL  cap.  vi.  p*  143.     London,  168i>. 

HowshipV  Practicftl  OliserviitionB  in  Medicine  and  Morbid  Aaiitcmj,  p.  2231 

I>r  Craigie's  Case.     See  page  590. 

••Birch  Iliiitory  of  the  Royal  Society,  Tome  III.      Robert  Hooke,  CoUo 
Transac  Horn  of  ik  Sooi^y ,  Vol  HI.     Lund .  1  a  1 2. 

ft  Ca!>es  in  Memoir  by  Dr  Cmigie.  Edin.  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol. J 
XLILp,  103.     Editi.  1B34, 

tt  Histoire  et  Memoirea  de  Thoulouae,  IT.,  ejected  by  abeceo  in  the  side  ;  phthiaeal  ] 
■ytnpitiras  ;  and  Dr  Doimldson\i  ctu»e  in  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Sui^cal  Journal,  VoLJ 
XLIl.  p.  102.     Edin.  1M4, 

gS  Borelli  P.  Obscrvatione*  Medico- Phymc«.    Cent  1V»  Oba.  63. 

\[i[  De  la  Martiniere  dans  Memoirca  de  [*Academie  de  la  Chirurgie,  Tome  V, 
maiiied  five  ycari.     M?  Kcy>  Ciae  ;  and  the  Ciwc  of  Sir  I.  Br\mell  l>y  Sir  B*  Brodie,  ] 
Metlico-Chinirgical  Transactian*. 
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This  tabular  statement  contains  24  cases,  among  which  eight  ter^ 
minatetl  in  death,  five  of  these  being  cases  in  which  the  body  was 
not  ejected. 
I  In  each  of  the  cases  termioating  favourably  the  usual  symptoms 
of  chronic,  bronchial,  and  even  of  pulmonary  inflammation  were 
induced ;  and  purulent  expectoration  with  occasioaal  hemoptysis, 
and  hectic  and  great  wasting,  threatened  certain  death.  In  each, 
however,  after  a  lapse  of  weeks,  months,  or  years,  the  foreign  body 
was  rejected  by  coughing  when  least  expected;,  and  recovery  even- 
tually took  place.  Though  this  favourable  issue  prevents  tlie  pa- 
thologist from  ascertaining  with  certainty  the  exact  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  lesion,  it  is  reasonable,  from  the  facts  disclosed  by  in- 
spection of  the  filial  cases,  to  infer  that  the  bronchial  membrane 
certtiinly,  and  probably  the  pulmonic  tissue,  were  maintained  in  a 
Btate  of  chronic  inflammation  during  the  presence  of  tlie  foreign 
body. 

Among  the  fatal  cases  are  six  in  which  the  state  of  the  parts 
was  inspected  after  death  ;  and  from  these  we  learn  several  instrnc- 
L  tive  facts. 

'  ].  In  the  case  given  by  Morton,  the  patient,  after  the  first  irri- 
tative symptoms  were  over,  suffered  so  little  inconvenience,  and  was 
apparently  so  well,  that  for  several  months  he  pursued  hisbusiness  or 
profession  as  a  whitewasher,  and  entered  into  the  nmtrhnonial  state. 
On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  marriage,  how^ever,  he  was  attacked 
with  most  acuto  pain  of  the  breast  and  side,  difficult  br<^thingj  and 
frequent  dry  cough,  so  urgent  that  he  could  neither  lie  in  bed 
nor  sleep*  Fever  followed ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  active  and 
judicious  use  of  approved  remedies,  the  symptoms  of  jnilmonic  in- 
flammation and  suppuration  with  hectic  were  established,  and  death 
took  place  at  the  end  of  five  wrecks. 

The  three  miils  were  found  a  little  below  the  division  of  the 
brmichi\  buried,  as  it  were,  in  a  bed  of  purulent  matter,  which  was 
also  spreading  gradually  through  the  lungs.  The  cavity  of  the 
pleura  contained  about  six  pints  of  purulent  matter. 

2.  In  the  case  of  the  engraver  recorded  by  De  la  Martiniere  and 
Louis,  the  left  lung  was  sound.  The  right  lung  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  suppuration.  The  right  cavity  of  the  chest  was  filled 
witli  ])urulent  matter ;  and  the  Louis  d  or  was  found  placed  perpen- 
dicularly at  the  upper  part  of  the  right  lung  at  the  first  bifurcation 
of  the  bronchus  on  this  side. 
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Iti  this  case  the  piece  of  money  had  produced  ioflammation,  first 
in  the  large  bronchial  tubes,  where  it  was  fixed^  then  in  the  lung^ 
and  afterwards  in  the  pleura.* 

3*  In  the  case  communiaited  by  M,  Lenglet  to  M.  De  la  Martiniere 
in  which  a  splinter  of  bone  triangular  in  shape,  with  sharp  angles 
and  cutting  edges,  one  side  9  lines  long,  had  remained  10  months 
in  tfje  bronelnal  tube^,  the  right  lung  was  natural,  but  the  left  in  a 
stiite  of  putrefaction.  About  four  inches  below  the  bifurcation  on 
the  left  side  wtis  a  preternatural  cavity  of  the  capacitj'  of  a  large 
nutmeg ;  and  in  this  cavity  the  bone  liad  been  lodgedf 

4.  In  the  case  given  by  Dr  Milroy,  in  the  centre  of  the  right 
lung  was  found  a  large  abscess  containing  about  twenty  ounces  of 
pmndent  matter,  of  redJish-brown  colour,  and  fetid  odour.  The 
piece  of  chicken  bone,  which  was  light  and  porous,  weighing  only 
six  grains,  lay  in  tlie  npi>er  part  of  the  right  ifronchus^  close  to  the 
bifiuTation  of  the  trachea.  This  tube  (I  suppose  the  right  bran* 
chus)  communicated  witli  the  upjjer  [mrt  of  the  abscess. 

6.  In  the  case  given  by  Schroeder,  the  right  lung  wiis  occupied 
by  several  tubercles,  among  wliich  was  a  vomlea  in  the  middle 
lobe,  filled  not  with  purulent  matter  but  with  bhick  gore.  The 
left  lung  contained  everywhere  tubercles  and  several  small  votmctEf 
and  in  tlie  left  Itrojichtts  about  one  inch  from  the  bifurcation  of  the 
trachea  was  a  splinter  of  bone  covered  with  black  viscid  mucus. 
This  bone  was  rough,  and  its  angles  had  so  completely  [>enetrated 
tlie  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  that  it  could  be  moved  neither 
upwards  nor  downward. 

6.  In  the  case  given  by  Dr  Houston,  the  broken  tooth  was  found 
lying  in  tlie  right  bronchial  tube  about  one  inch  beyond  its  com- 
mencenient,  with  the  fangs  directed  towards  the  lung,  and  the 
broken  surface  of  the  crown  towards  the  larynx.  It  lay  loose 
and  unattached,  and  when  caught  between  the  points  of  the  scissors 
was  readily  removed.  The  broken  surface  fitted  accurately  to  that 
of  the  crown  as  presented  by  the  patient  to  Dr  Houston.  ^^^ 

The  right  lung  adhered  to  the  ph'tim  matulis  everywhere  except^" 
behind,  where  bloody  fluid  lay  between  the  pleura*.    The  adhesions 
were  soft  and  easily  broken ;  the  right  pulmonic  pleura  was  livid.       , 
The  substance  of  the  right  lung  was  dense  and  indurated  through- 

•  Memoirea  de  rAcaiiemie  Ro)iile  dc  Chimtigie,  ToriR'  V.,  p.  5'2ti-i^^lr  Pana, 
1774. 

tma,  p.  5»3.     Paris,  1774. 
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but;  and  kcerable;  much  loailed  with  blood  and  serum.  The 
left  pleurm  adtiered  universally  ;  and  the  left  lung,  though  less 
heavy  and  gorged,  was  everywhere  reddened  and  ejected* 

The  mucous  membrane  from  the  larynx  to  the  amallest  branches 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  in  both  lungs  was  swelled,  softened,  and  of 
a  deep  red  colour;  and  the  bronchial  tubes  were  filled  with  muco- 
purulent fluid  round  the  toothy  but  without  abscess  or  breach  of 
surface  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spot  where  it  was  lodged. 

From  the  facts  now  adduced,  it  seems  reasonable  to  establi8li 
the  following  conclusions* 

1 ,  Foreign  bodies,  such  as  kernels  and  stones  of  fruit,  nuts,  or 
fragments  of  them,  teeth,  natural  or  artificial,  pieces  of  metal,  wood, 
or  tragmeiUs  of  bones,  which  pass  the  glottis  and  drop  into  the 
windpipe^  if  they  do  not  produce  immediate  suffocation,  cause  irri- 
tation of  the  vnodpipe,  bronrM,  and  broncliial  membrane,  indicated 
by  fits  of  coughing,  more  or  less  continued  and  severe,  wheezing, 
breathlesauess,  and  weight  and  oppression  in  the  chest 

2,  These  symptoms  of  irritation  are  speedily  succeeded  by  symp- 
toms of  inflammation,  sometimes  a<Mite,  sometimes  chronic,  but 
always  afterwards  liccoming  chronic,  indicated  by  cough,  expecto- 
ration of  dense  puriform  or  purulent  mucus,  occasionally  streaked 
with  blood ;  weight  and  anxiety  in  the  chest ;  quick  pulse ;  and 
eventually,  hectic  fever,  with  wasting. 

3,  BtKlies  of  the  kind  now  specified  drop  not  constantly  but  most 
frequently  into  the  right  bronchus  ^  and  their  presence  is  followed 
by  inflammation  first  in  the  right  bronchial  tubes  and  lungs  of 
right  side.  The  right  brmichiis  is  normally  more  directlv  in  con- 
tinuation with  the  tracheal  canal  than  the  left  bromchus.  One  or 
two  instiinces,  nevertheless,  of  foreign  bodies  falling  into  the  left 
brojichns  have  occurred.* 

4*  These  bodies,  there  is  reason  to  believe  from  tlieir  size  and 
shape,  must  be  arrested  in  the  large  or  middle-sized  bronchial 
tubes;  and  it  must  be  anatomically  and  physically  impossible  for 
them  to  descend  into  the  small  tubes  or  tlie  pulmonary  vesicles. 

5,  The  diseiise  induced  by  their  presence  must  therefore  be,  in 
the  first  instance,  tubuhir  hrom-httis ;  anil  though  the  inflammation 
may  afterwards  extend  to  the  vesicular  ntembrane,  it  is  chiefly  the 
tubular  variety  of  the  disorder  throughout 

6.  In  all  the  recordctl  cases,  the  symptoms,  however  intense 

'  Schrociici  Van  Der  Kolk. 
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during  the  abode  of  the  bcNly  in  the  bronchi^  and  though  enduring 
from  the  space  of  from  six  to  seven  weeks,  as  m  the  cases  of  Bor- 
sieri,  Dr  Donaldson,  and  Dr  J.  Scott,  to  that  of  aeveral  months, 
as  in  the  case  by  Dr  Lettsoni,  that  of  Dr  Nooth,  and  the  case  hy 
Mr  Howship,  or  for  years,  as  in  those  by  Deaault,  Louis,  Sue,  and 
Holman,  in  general  rapidly  subided  as  soon  as  the  foreign  body 
was  ejected* 

?•  In  two  cases  only,  that  by  RL  Sue,  and  the  one  which  occurred 
to  myself,  did  partial  and  temporary  recovery  take  place,  before  the 
ejection  of  the  foreign  body. 

8,  In  certain  cases  in  which  the  mechanical  configuration  of  the 
body  is  unfavourable  for  detachmeot  and  expulsion,  the  bronchitic 
symptoms  are  liable  to  be  extended  to  the  lung,  in  which  suppura* 
tlon  is  caused,  and  to  the  pleura,  in  which  effusion  of  lymph  and 
purulent  matter  is  induced. 

As  the  case  which  occurred  within  my  own  experience  has  not 
yet  been  published,  and  as  its  progress  and  termination  illustrate 
well  the  usual  characters  of  cases  of  this  class,  I  subjoin  a  short 
account  of  it. 

Master  L.  M*,  an  interesting  and  apparently  healthy  boy  of  about 
five  years  of  age,  had  suffered  occasionally  from  cougli  during  winter. 
In  April  1843  he  had  measles,  and  made  a  very  favourable  recovery. 
Soon  after  he  was  attacked  by  cough  of  extreme  violence. 

For  these  sj^raptoms  remedies  were  judiciously  employed  by 
Dr  Watson  Wemyss.  Tim  cough  nevertheless  proceeded  and 
became  dxuly  more  urgent  and  distressing ;  expectoration,  at  first 
scanty,  was  atteudcd  with  the  excretion  of  dense  puriform  mucus, 
occasionally  slightly  streaked  with  blood ;  fever  was  added  and  be- 
came constant ;  and  some  loss  of  flesh  as  well  as  of  strength  had 
taken  place. 

In  May  1843  I  was  requested  to  see  tlie  boy,  I  found  the  res- 
piration from  32  to  36  in  the  minute,  with  little  or  no  motion  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  right  side  of  tlie  chest,  and  maniiest  dulness 
on  percussion  all  over  the  subclavicular,  pectoral,  and  scapular  re- 
gions of  the  right  side.  Air  did  not  during  the  motions  of  inspira- 
tion  ent^r  the  right  side  of  the  lungs  freely ;  and  seemed  to  be 
stopped  and  thrown  back  when  the  attempt  to  inspire  was  made; 
The  voice  was  a  little  resonant  over  the  right  mammary  region ; 
and  the  beats  of  the  heart  were  heard  as  strongly,  clearly,  and  dis- 
tinctly as  if  the  heart  was  beating  under  the  ear.     Occasionally 
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slight  wheeling  and  faint  mucous  rattles  were  heard  immediately 

below  the  right  collar  bone  and  through  the  right  scapula ;  and 
wheo  the  patient  coughed,  the  expiration  sound  carae  against  the 
ear  at  times  faintly,  at  other  times  with  unusual  force.  The  child 
coraplmned  of  pain  in  the  right  mammary  region ;  stretching 
Bometimes  to  the  shoulder.  The  pulse  was  never  under  1 20  ;  the 
child  perspired  much  duriog  the  night,  and  in  the  luoroing  violent 
and  alarming  fits  of  coughing  carae  on  and  continued  long. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  chest  no  morbid  sounds  were  recognized. 
The  motions  of  the  chest  were  rapid  and  frequent ;  but  air  seemed 
to  enter  and  quit  the  bronchial  tubes  of  the  left  side  without  much 
impediment,  excepting  what  arose  from  the  rapid  motion  of  that 
side,  and  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles. 

Leeches  were  applied  over  the  right  ^de  of  the  chest  several 
times,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  patient,  the  urgency  of  the 
symptoms,  and  the  effects  of  the  diischarge.  Antiraonial  medicines 
had  been  given ;  and  ipecacuanha  wine,  with  occasional  doses  of 
tincture  of  hyoscyamus  were  tried.  The  bowels  were  kept  open 
by  means  of  calomel  and  rhubarb,  or  castor  oil ;  and  afterwards 
small  doses  of  the  gray  powder,  {hydrargyrus  cum  creta)  were 
given*  Leeches  were  applied  often,  as  they  seemed  to  give  moat 
relief;  and  once  ur  twice  the  surface  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest 
was  blistered. 

At  length  after  treatment  of  this  kind  for  the  space  of  between 
five  and  six  weeks,  the  cough  became  less  urgent  and  frequent ; 
the  amount  of  expectorated  mucus  was  diminished ;  the  pulse  be- 
came less  frequent;  the  night  sweats  diminished  and  better  sleep 
w^as  obtained ;  and  appetite  returning,  the  child  took  food  with 
some  relish.  The  breathing  was  reduced  to  between  24  and  2G  in  the 
minute  ;  but  there  was  still  much  dulness  over  the  svhole  right 
mammary  region,  and  little  motion  of  that  side  of  the  chest  was 
observed,  while  the  beats  of  the  heart  were  heard  as  clearly  and 
distinctly  as  before. 

Sufficient  amendment  w^as  produced,  however,  and  sufficient 
strength  was  recovered  to  justify  tlie  cessation  of  medical  treatment, 
and  to  enable  the  patient  to  proceed  to  a  country  situation  in  July 
1843,  Here  he  remained  for  six  weeks,  and  i  in  proved  much  in 
health  and  strength.  The  cough  had  left  him  ;  the  expectoration 
had  ceased ;  and  he  had  recovered  his  wonted  looks.  In  ttiis  state 
he  remained  the  early  part  of  the  winter  of  1843^.   As  the  season 
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advanceil^  however,  the  cough  returned  in  a  more  violent  form;  an  J 
in  the  spring  of  1844,  in  March,  symptoms  of  another  attack  of  ca- 
tarrh appeared. 

At  first  the  usual  reraedial  means  were  employed.  But  the  cough 
became  daily  more  urgent,  rending,  and  frequent;  the  muco- purulent 
expectoration  with  the  night  sweats  returned  ;  tlie  pulse  was  never 
below  120 ;  the  flesh  was  wasting  fast ;  and,  in  short,  the  patient 
was  again  rapidly  returning  to  his  state  in  May  1 843. 

At  this  time  the  respiration  was  36  in  the  minute,  with  almost 
no  motion  of  the  right  side;  the  mammary  region  emitted  a  dull 
sound,  and  was  visibly  flattened  and  depressed ;  the  voice  was  re- 
sonant ;  and  the  cardiac  heats  were  clearly  and  distinctly  heard  all 
over  the  mammary  region  before,  and  the  scapular  region  behind. 
Little  respiration  was  audible,  and  only  now  and  then  a  slight  rattle. 
About  one  inch  below  the  right  collar-hone,  extending  downwards 
about  three  inches ;  and  from  one  inch  from  the  sternum  to  the 
outer  margin  of  the  large  pectoral  muscle  before,  little  or  no  natu- 
ral respiration  was  heard.  The  same  phenomena  were  recognized 
behind.  When  inspiration  was  observed,  it  appeared  that  the  air 
never  penetrated  further  down  than  half  an  inch,  or  thre<**fourtbs 
of  one  inch  lielow  the  right  collar-ljone,  and  about  the  same  corre- 
sponding point  behind.  Respiration  was  performed  mostly  by  the 
diaphragm. 

On  the  other  hand,  over  the  whole  of  the  left  aide  respiration  was 
clear  and  good  ;  and  though  there  were  rattles  in  several  pointSy 
they  indicated  nothing  very  bad, 

I  was  satisfied  at  this  time,  March  1844,  that  tliere  had  been  pleu-> 
risy  with  considerable  effusion  ;  pneumonia  with  consolidation ;  and 
branchitts^  but  of  what  nature  it  was  not  easy  to  say.  From  the 
recurrence  of  the  symptoms,  it  seemed  probable  that  the  lungs  were 
tuberculated ;  and  although  there  was  no  distinct  evidence  of  any 
vomica,  or  excavated  parr,  the  sounds  beard  led  me  to  think  that 
almost  no  respiration  was  performed  by  the  upper  and  middle  lobes 
of  the  right  lung. 

Treatment  was  resumed,  very  much  of  the  same  kind  as  before, 
regulatiog  the  diet  as  carefully  as  passible.    The  symptoms  proceed- 
ed, being  sometimes  more  intense,  sometimes  alleviated,  but  never        . 
disappearing.     At  length,  after  a  long,  violent,  and  distressing  fit  ^H 
of  coughing  on  the  morning  of  the  lOtli  March  1844,  the  patient  ^^ 
coughed  up  an  iron  screw  nail,  about  three-fifths  or  three-fourths 
of  one  inch  long,  with  a  head  with  very  sharp  edgeSj  covered  with 
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purulent  matter  and  a  little  blood,  and  completely  rusted.  This 
was  presented  to  me  at  my  \isit ;  and  though  the  symptoms  were 
still  urgent  and  by  no  means  diminished,  I  inferred  now  that  there 
was  every  prospect  that  the  patient  would  get  rid  of  his  disease. 
^  In  this  expectation  I  was  not  disappointed.  At  first  after  the 
\  qection  of  the  screw*nail,  the  cough  seemed  to  be  aggravated ;  and 
expectoration  did  not  immediately  diminish  in  quantity.  The  pa- 
tient also  suffered  from  abdominal  pains,  whicli  depend etl  on  a  small 
umbilical  hernia,  which  wm  protruded  during  the  fits  of  coughing. 
Everutually,  however,  the  cough  abated  ;  the  expectoration  gradually 
diminished,  and  at  length  ceased  ;  the  respiration  fell  to  26^  24, 
20 ;  the  pulse  came  down  to  80 ;  the  appetite,  which  had  not  been 
in  this  attack  bad,  was  active ;  and  flesh  and  strength  returned  in 
the  course  of  about  four  or  five  weeka 
I  The  surface  of  the  mammary  region  was  still  dull ;  and  little 
respiration  was  heard  ;  but  the  chest  was  moving  a  little  ;  and  the 
patient  appeared  to  suffer  no  Inconvenience* 

I      In  July  he  again  went  to  a  country  situatioUj  and  residing  there 
'  for  several  weeks,  returned  home  strong  and  free  from  any  apparent 
complaint 

When  the  screw  nail  was  coughed  up  by  this  child,  it  became  a 
point  of  im|K>rtance  to  ascertain  when  and  how  it  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  larynx  and  trachea.  On  these  points,  however,  all 
enquiry  was  unavailing*  One  thing  only  was  certain,  that  the  nail 
must  have  been  in  the  right  bronchus  since  April  1843,  probably  at 
a  date  previous  to  that  time.  It  must,  therefore,  have  continued 
there  at  least  13  months,  probably  nearer  14  or  15  months. 

This  boy  has  since  that  time  remained  in  good  healtli,  and  free 
from  any  bronchial  or  pectoral  ailment  The  mammary  region  is 
stili  flatter  and  more  depressed  on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left, 
and  emits  a  sound  a  little  dull ;  but  respiration  is  performed  faintly  ; 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  lower  part  of  the  right  lung  is  tolerably 
good. 

In  this  case  I  think,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  doubt,  that  the 
screw  nail  had  been  lodged  in  the  right  bronchus  ;  that  its  presence 
there  had  caused  first,  inflammation  of  the  whole  of  the  upper 
bronchial  tubes  ;  then  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lung  in 
a  certain  degree;  aud  at  the  same  time  pleuritic  inflammation.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  whole  upper  and  middle  lobes  are  adher- 
ing by  their  pleura  to  the  pleura  co&taUi, 
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J^^j^^_^at^  indeed^  of  bronchitis^  there  \^  simply  a  diffuse 

i^**^ ^i^'vV^amrion  or  congestion  of  the  pulmonary  mucous 

^L^^nd  f^^  '^  ^^  subsided  under  proper  treatment,  that 

^5*^*ho(i  irbere  it  lines  the  bronchial   tubes  and  pulmonary 

^JitiP^    -Qf  later  returns  to  its  natural  condition  ;  while  the 

^S*    j^  tubes,  and  the  capacity  of  the  vesicles,  is  little  or 

^bf^    j^jgoed.   Either,  however,  after  repeated  attacks  or  lon^in 

0^'^     ^  of  tbis  disease,  not  only  does  the  intlaminatory  prooe^^H 

ca^^^^'t  jp  the  mucous  membrane  to  the  submucous  or  pulmonar]^^^ 

r^^*'"  roii-*f  tissue,  but  by  its  long  endurance  it  renders  the  former^* 

^^T  y'llloy^  and  brownish-coloured,  secreting  cither  much  viscid 

'  ^r  mucus  more  or  less  tinged  with  blood,  and  even  occasion- 

'iff  pixce  blood,  and  indurates  and  solidities  the  latter  by  the  extra* 

^ggfyon  of  albuminaus  fluid ;  while  the  increased  thickness  of  the 

iji^hrane,  and  the  swelling  of  the  submucous  tissue,  encroach  ao 

fluich  upon  tlie  area  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  vesicles,  as  to  dimi- 

p^h  remarkably  the  ciipacity  of  these  cavities. 

This  swelling,  however,  of  the  pulmonary  raucous  membrane  and 
filamentous  tissue,  is  not  general  over  the  whole  of  the  tubes,  nor 
even  over  the  whole  of  one  tube,  otherwise  it  would  produce  fatal 
asphyxia.  But  it  in  general  takes  place  at  certain  spots  in  the 
course  of  the  tubes  more  remarkably  than  at  others,  producing  a 
species  of  stricture  of  one  or  more  bronchial  tubes  in  one  or  both 
lungs*  The  effect  of  this  again  is  various,  according  to  its  degree, 
and  according  to  the  component  systems  and  textures  of  the  lung 
most  affected.  One  of  tlie  most  frequent  effects  of  the  pr^ence  of 
one  of  these  constricted  portions,  especially  if  the  membrane  secretes 
much  viscid  mucus,  which  requires  to  be  frequently  coughed  up,  is 
to  obstruct  the  passage  so  much  that  expiration  becomes  either  in* 
adecpinte  or  is  interrupted.  As  respiration  consists,  therefore,  in 
idternale  inspiration  and  expiration,  if  air  has  been  either  inhaled 
by  this  tube,  or  by  some  of  the  communicating  ones,  it  cannot,  dur- 
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ordinary  expiratioo,  be  easily  expelled-  The  effect  is,  that  the 
bronchial  membraoe  and  pulmonary  vesicles  are  excited  by  their 
physiological  properties  to  frequently  repeated  expiratory  efforts ; 
and,  as  the^e  are  inadequate  to  expel  the  air  from  the  lungs^  the 
compression  of  the  exp'u'atory  muscles  necessarily,  by  forcing  the 
portion  of  lung  into  smaller  compass,  compresses  the  air  already 
contained  in  the  vesicles  l>eyond  the  constricted  point  The  air 
thus  confined,  after  many  repeated  expiratory  efforts,  forces  its  way, 
by  lis  own  elasticity,  through  the  delicate  mucous  membrane  of 
the  vesicles  into  the  pulmonic  filamentous  tissue,  and,  when  once 
there,  it  continues  to  spread  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  obstruc- 
tion in  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  the  difficulty  of  producing  efficient 
expiration.  It  is  then  that  the  air  contained  in  these  vesicles  ren- 
ders the  chest,  when  struck,  preternaturally  resonant ;  while  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  the  dry  sonorous  rimnckus  or 
sibilism^  indic<ite  the  laborious  struggle  which  is  made  in  the  tubes, 
contracted  by  swelling,  and  obstructed,  as  they  are,  by  adherent 
tDucus> — to  inspire  and  to  expire  in  an  efficient  manner. 

In  this  manner,  therefore,  bronchial  inflammation,  either  by  con- 
tinuance or  repeated  attacks,  tends  to  produce  emphysema  and  its 
usual  phenomena;  and  there  are  few  cases  of  emphysematous  dis- 
tension of  the  pulmonic  filamentous  tissue  which  may  not  be  traced 
to  this  cause.  In  the  young,  when  labouring  under  hooping-cough, 
in  the  aged,  after  fre<|uently  repeated  attacks  of  catarrh,  and  in  the 
in  id  die*  aged  after  tlie  continuance  of  bronchial  inflammation,  in  a 
gubacute  or  chronic  state,  emphysema  is  with  equal  certainty,  and 
in  equal  perfection,  produced.  In  the  first  case,  indeed^  as  the 
bronchial  symptoms  subside,  the  tubes  become  more  pervious,  and 
expiration  becomes  so  much  freer  and  loss  interrupted,  that  the 
lir  ceases  to  be  urged  through  the  vesicular  membrane,  and  that 
which  had  been  already  impelled  into  the  pulmonic  tilamentoua  tissue 
16  at  length  absorbed*  But  in  the  two  latter  instances,  in  which  the 
thickening  of  the  membrane  either  abates  little,  or  continues  un- 
changed, the  emphysematous  distension  continues  to  increase,  until 
it  has  attained  an  extent^almost  incredible  to  those  unaccustomed  fjo 
examine  cases  of  chronic  broncliial  disease. 

Emphysema^  however »  is  not  the  only  effect  of  this  state  of  thft 
bronchial  tubes.  The  impracticability  of  inspiring  and  expiring 
completely  in  such  a  state  of  the  lungs,  which  implies  the  absence 
\  of  the  most  essential  condition  of  respiration,  vir.  the  frequent  and 
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Of  tbis'case  it  is  a  circumstance  not  the  least  remarkable,  that 
decided  abatement  in  the  symptoms  took  place  id  June  1843,  and 
temporary  recovery  continued  during  autumn  and  winter,  while  the 
nail  was  still  fixed  in  the  bronchial  tubes. 

§  4.  Emph/semaofthe  hm(/so3  a  nnuU  of  bronchitis.— Though  this 
probably  should  be  placed  under  the  head  of  dificaaes  of  the  sub* 
stance  of  the  lungs,  yet  it  may  maintain  the  anatomical  connection 
more  closely  by  considering  it  here* 

In  the  early  stage,  indeed,  of  bronchitis^  there  is  simply  a  diffuse 
or  spreading  inilammation  or  congestion  of  the  pulmonary  mucous 
membrane ;  and  after  it  has  subsided  under  proper  treatment,  that 
membrane,  both  where  it  lines  the  bronchial  tubes  and  pulmonary 
vesicles,  sooner  or  later  returns  to  its  natural  condition ;  wliile  the 
calibre  of  these  tubes,  and  the  capacity  of  the  vesicles,  is  little  or 
not  at  all  lessened*  Eitberj  however,  after  repeated  attacks  or  long 
continuance  of  this  disease,  not  only  docs  the  inflammatory  process 
extend  from  the  mucous  membrane  to  the  submucous  or  pulmonary 
filamentous  tissue,  but  by  its  long  endurance  it  renders  the  former 
thick,  villous,  and  brownish-coloured,  secreting  either  much  viscid 
mucus,  or  mucus  more  or  less  tinged  with  blood,  and  even  occasion- 
ally pure  blood,  and  indurates  and  solidifies  the  hitter  by  the  extra- 
vasation of  albuminous  fluid  ;  while  the  increased  thickness  of  the 
membrane,  and  the  swelling  of  the  submucous  tissue,  encroach  so 
much  upon  the  area  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  vesicles,  as  to  dimi- 
nish remarkably  the  capacity  of  the^e  cavities. 

This  swelling,  however,  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  meoabrane  and 
filamentous  tissue,  is  uot  general  over  the  whole  of  the  tubes,  nor 
even  over  the  whole  of  one  tube,  otherwise  it  would  produce  fatal 
asphyxia.  But  it  in  general  takes  place  at  certain  spots  in  the 
course  of  the  tubes  moi-e  remarkably  than  at  others,  producing  a 
species  of  stricture  of  one  or  more  bronchial  tubes  in  one  or  both 
lungs«  The  effect  of  this  again  is  various,  according  to  its  degree, 
and  according  to  the  component  systems  and  textures  of  the  lung 
most  affected.  One  of  the  most  frequent  effects  of  the  presence  of 
one  of  these  constricted  portions,  especially  if  the  membrane  secretes 
much  viscid  mucus,  which  requires  to  be  frequently  cougheii  up,  is 
to  obstruct  the  passage  so  much  that  expiration  becomes  either  in- 
adequate or  is  interrupted.  As  respiratiou  consists,  therefore^  in 
alternate  inspiration  and  expiration,  if  air  has  been  either  inhaled 
by  this  tube,  or  liy  some  of  the  communicating  ones,  it  cannot,  dur- 
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ing  ordinary  expiratioi),  be  easily  expelled.  The  effect  15,  that  the 
bronchial  membra oe  and  pulmonary  vesicles  are  excited  by  their 
physiological  properties  to  frequently  repeated  expiratory  efforts ; 
and,  as  the&e  are  inadequate  to  expel  the  air  from  the  lungs,  tlie 
compreasion  of  the  expiratory  muscles  necessarily,  by  forcing  the 
portion  of  lung  into  smaller  compass^  compresses  the  air  already 
contained  iu  the  vehicles  beyond  the  constricted  point.  The  air 
thus  confined,  after  many  repeated  expiratory  effortjs,  forces  its  way, 
by  its  own  elasticity,  tli rough  the  delicate  mucous  membrane  of 
the  vesicles  into  the  pulmonic  filamentous  tissue,  and,  when  once 
tfiere,  it  continues  to  spread  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  obstruc- 
tion in  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  the  difficulty  of  producing  efficient 
expiration*  It  is  then  that  tlie  air  contained  in  these  vesicles  ren- 
ders the  chest,  when  struck  j  pre  tern  aturally  resonant ;  while  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  the  dry  sonorous  rhonchm  or 
sibilism,  indicate  the  laborious  struggle  which  is  made  in  the  tubes, 
contracted  by  swelling,  and  olistructed,  as  they  are,  by  adherent 
mucus, — ^to  inspire  and  to  expire  in  an  efficient  manner. 

In  this  manner,  therefore,  bronchial  inflammation,  cither  by  con- 
tinuance or  repeated  attacks,  tends  to  produce  emphysema  and  its 
usual  phenomena ;  and  there  are  few  cases  of  emphysematous  did* 
tension  of  the  pulmonic  filamentous  tissue  which  may  not  be  traced 
to  this  cause.  In  the  young,  when  labouring  under  hooping-cough, 
in  the  aged,  after  frequently  repeated  attacks  of  catarrh,  and  in  the 
middle-aged  after  the  continuance  of  bronchial  inflammation,  in  a 

t subacute  or  chronic  state,  emphysertm  is  with  equal  certainty,  and 
in  equal  perfection,  produced.  In  the  first  case,  indeed,  as  the 
bronchial  symptoms  subside,  the  tubes  become  more  pervious,  and 
expiration  becomes  so  much  ireer  and  lees  interrupted,  that  the 
iir  ceases  to  be  urged  through  the  vesicular  membrane,  and  that 
which  had  been  already  impelled  into  the  pulmonic  filamentous  tissue 
is  at  length  absorbed*  But  in  the  two  latter  instances,  in  which  the 
thickening  of  the  membrane  either  abates  little,  or  continues  nn- 

•  changed,  the  emphysematous  distension  continues  to  incr-ease,  imtil 
it  has  attained  an  cxtent^almost  incredible  to  those  unaccustometl  to 
examine  cases  of  chronic  bronchial  disease, 

Emphi/sema^  however,  is  not  the  only  effect  of  this  state  of  the 
bronchial  tubes.  The  impracticability  of  inspiring  and  expiring 
completely  in  such  a  state  of  the  lungs,  which  implies  the  absence 
of  the  most  essential  condition  of  respiration,  vix.  the  frequent  and 
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incessant  change  of  air  in  the  bronchial  tubes  and  vesicles  of  ine 
lungs,  interferes  with  the  necessary  changes  in  the  blood  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  veins,  which,  therefore,  passes  from  the  former 
vessel  into  the  latter,  much  less  completely  aerated  than  it  would 
be  in  the  healthy  state.  In  addition  to  this,  as  the  motion  of  the 
blood  through  the  pulmonary  artery  into  the  pulmonary  veins  ia 
always  more  free,  in  proportion  as  the  expansion  of  the  lung  by  in- 
spiration j  and  its  collapse  by  expiration,  is  extensive  ;  and  as  both 
the  obstruction  of  the  bronchial  tubes  by  viscid  mucus,  and  the 
swelled  and  congested  state  of  the  bronchial  membrane  and  sub* 
mucous  tissue,  prevent  the  branches  of  the  artery  and  veins  from 
freely  expanding  themselves ;  the  motion  of  the  blood  through  this 
order  of  vessels  begins  to  be  interrupted  and  retarded,  and  thus  to 
induce  a  congested  state  of  the  whole  pulmonary  system,  which  not 
only  adds  to  the  di/spjuea  and  orthopnma  of  such  |>atients,  but  even- 
tually terminates  in  dropsical  effiision  into  the  pulmonic  filamentous 
tisbuc,  witliin  the  cavity  of  the  pleura^  and  even  into  the  general  cel- 
lular membrane.  The  pulmonic  filamentous  tissue  is  in  general 
the  first  seat  of  this  dropsical  infiltration ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
common  changes  recognized  in  inspecting  the  lungs  of  persons  cut 
ofl'  by  long-cootinued  bronchial  inflammation. 

Chronic  bronchial  inflammation,  further,  by  its  influence  in  im- 
peding respiration  and  the  circulation  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
veins,  has  an  indirect  tendency  to  induce  disease  of  the  heurt  In 
consequence  of  the  difficulty  which  the  blood  encounters  in  passing 
through  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  trunk  of  that 
vessel  becomes  permanently  distended  ;  and  the  right  ventricle, 
being  also  distended  and  incessantly  excited  to  new  contractions, 
becomesaffectcd  witl)  hypertrophy,  sometimes  with  dilatation,  some- 
times without ;  and  in  other  cases  it  may  be  merely  enlarged  with 
extenuation  of  its  walls.  It  is,  I  conceive,  in  consequence  of  the 
union  of  the  two  ventricles  in  the  human  subject,  that  this  exces- 
sive distension  and  inordinate  action,  by  being  first  confined  to  the 
right  ventricle,  gives  rise  to  a  similar  inordiuate  action  in  the  left 
ventricle,  that  tlje  latter  is  often  found  in  a  state  of  hypertrophy  in 
persons  who  have  long  laboured  under  chronic  bronchial  disease* 
The  fact  of  the  connection  is  at  least  well-established ;  and  hos- 
pital practice  presents  few  instances  of  bronchial  disease  iu  which 
the  he^rt  is  not  affected  ;  and  in  most  of  the  cases  of  disease  of  the 
heart,  the  bronchial  membrane  and  pulmonic  tissue  are  previously 
affected. 
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^V  §  5.  Bronchitis  from  uihalutioji  ofpartick's  ofsand^  dust  ^  and  metaL 
^ — Next  to  bronchial  disease  from  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  may 
be  placed  that  fonn  of  the  disease  which  is  the  result  of  the  inhala- 
tion of  eand,  dust,  or  metallic  particles  in  minute  mechanical  divi- 
sion* This  has  been  already  mentioned  in  a  general  manner.  But 
it  may  be  proper  to  advert  more  particularly  to  the  changes  induc- 
ed in  the  lungs  as  presented  by  the  artisans  of  Sheffield. 

These  changes  are  not,  indeed,  hy  any  means  confined  to  the 
bronchi  or  their  branches  and  membrane.  But  as  the  primary  cause 
is  applied  first  to  the  membrane  of  these  tubes,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  consider  the  different  lesions  thus  arising  in  the  present 
place. 

In  the  town  and  vicinity  of  Sheffield  two  sorts  of  grinding  of 
edged  tools  are  practised ;  one  dry  grinding,  on  a  dry  stone,  the 
other  wet  grinding,  on  a  stone  moistened  with  water.  Many  ar- 
■  tides,  as  scissors,  razors,  and  penknives,  are  ground  partly  on 
'dry  stone,  and  partly  on  the  wet  stone.  Others,  as  forks  and 
needles,  are  ground  mostly  on  a  dry  stone.  Table  knives  are 
ground  principally  on  u  wet  stone.     Saws,  files,  and  scythes  are 

•  ground  entirely  on  a  wet  stone* 
Dry  grinding  Is  most  injurious,  and  tends  most  directly  and  ef- 
fectually to  induce  bronchial  and  pulmonary  disease,  and  thereby 
to  abridge  the  duration  of  life  among  ttie  grinders.  The  dry 
grinders,  therefore,  are  most  speedily  destroyed.  The  life  of  the 
wet  grinder  is  often  prolonged  to  a  coneiderable  age. 

Of  1000  scissor-grinders  above  20  years  of  age,  only  20  attain 
the  age  of  between  51  and  55  years,  only  10  the  age  of  between  61 
and  65,  and  none  live  beyond  the  latter  age  ;  while  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Sheffield  generally,  244  in  10(K)  are  found  living  at  65  and 
above,  and  in  the  midland  counties,  413  in  1000,  Of  artistins  in 
this  branch  843  in  1000  die  under  45  years  of  age* 

With  the  fork-grinders  it  is  worse.  Among  1000  fork-grin ders, 
aged  above  20  years,  not  one  attains  the  age  of  59  ;  while  in  Shef- 
field, among  lOOO  persons  155  are  living  at  59.  Of  these  1000 
persons  472  die  between  20  and  29  years,  410  between  30  and  39  j 
and  the  residual  1 15  are  all  gone  before  the  age  of  50. 

Among  1000  razor- grinders  above  20  years  of  age,  749  die  un- 
der 4 1  years  of  age  ;  the  rest  mostly  between  4 1  and  60  ;  between 
61  and  65  only  5  are  living;  and  after  65  all  are  gone. 

Of  the  pcn-knifc  grinders  not  one  in  1000  arrives  at  the  age  of 
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60;  731  die  before  the  40th  year;  and  the  rest  are  all  destroyed 
before  the  60th  year. 

Saw-grinders,  file-grinders,  and  scythe-grinders,  who  work  on  the 
wet  stone,  are  less  liable  to  bronchial  disease  and  are  longer  lived. 
The  numbers  pursuing  saw-grinding  are  not  great  Yet  among  78 
persons  engaged  in  it  in  1843,  9  were  between  60  and  ^5^  and  one 
died  between  66  and  70,  and  one  at  79.  The  numlier  of  scythe- 
grinders  is  alfio  not  great  In  1843  there  were  30;  and  of  these 
8  were  between  4 1  and  60  years  of  age.  Both  the  saw-grinders  and 
the  scythe-grioders  are  exposed  to  accidentSj  sometimes  fatal,  from  ^fl 
the  breaking  of  the  stone-  ^^ 

The  lesions  which  produce  this  great  mortality  are  of  a  compli- 
cated character.  The  most  common  lesions  arc  chronic  inflamma- 
tion with  tliickening  of  the  bronchial  membrane,  enhirgement  or 
dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  emphysema,  and  expansion  of  the 
pulmonic  tissue.* 

The  bronchial  glands  are  enlarged,  or  converted  into  a  black 
hard  gritty  substance,  valuing  in  size  from  half  a  marble  to  a  large 
hazel  nut  In  dividing  these  glands,  the  sound  emitted  ts  the  same 
as  if  the  scalpel  were  dividing  a  soft  stone ;  and  the  section  is  black 
and  polished,  and  grates  over  the  edge  of  the  knife.  Such  masses 
are  commonly  detected  in  grinders  who  have  belonged  to  the  most 
destructive  branches.f 

Similar  soft  sectile  gritty  or  stony  matter  is  found  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  lungs,  in  portions  varying  from  the  size  of  a  cur* 
rant  to  that  of  a  bean*  ^^ 

Adhesions  between  the  pulmonic  and  costal  pleur<B  are  aliso  fre*^^| 
quent  '' 

In  some  instances  the  limgy  present  an  appearance  as  if  black 
currants  had  been  distributed  through  their  whole  substance,  and 
accompanied  with  similar  bodies  larger  in  size,  but  hard  and  gritty 
like  them.  These  curraot-1  ike  bodies  are  also  observed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  lungs.  As  to  their  nature  Dr  Holland  gives  no  opinion* 
But  Dr  C.  Fox  Favell  states  that  frequent  examination  has  con- 
vinced him  that  they  consist  of  the  dilated  extremities  of  veins  con- 
taining some  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  bloocl 
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^HUjiilcles  are  aim  occajaionally  found  with  their  consequences, 

f  Another  state  frequently  observed  is  engorgement  or  infil- 
tration of  the  lungs  with  a  dark-coloured  fiuid,  which  is  ascribed 
by  Dr  Holland  to  the  inhalation  of  the  iine  black  dust  floating  in 
the  atmosphere  during  the  operation  of  glazing. 

On  the  mode  of  production  of  these  lesions,  or  the  order  of  their 
succession,  observers  are  not  agreed.     Dr  Arnold  Knight  and  Dr 
Holland  consider  the  tracbeo*brouchial  membrane  to  he  the  original 
and  principal  seat  of  tUc  disciise,  and  the  tracheo-bronchial  irritation 
to  be  the  primary  morbid  action,  and  to  give  rise  to  all  the  other  ef- 
fects; the  dilatation  of  ih^  Itronchi^  emphysema,  the  formation  of  cur- 
rant-like bodies,  tubercles,  pulmonary  induration,  and  pleuritic  ad- 
,licsion.    Dr  Fox  Favell,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  the  pulmonic 
lue  or  parenchyma  is  the  primary  and  essential  seat  of  the  dis- 
le,  does  not  regard  the  mucous  membrane  as  the  original  seat  of 
le  disease,  and  maintains  that  the  organic  changes  found  in  the 
structure  of  the  lungs  constitute  the  essence  of  the  lesion ;  in  short, 

Ptbat  all  the  changes  seen  in  the  lungs  of  the  grinders  depend  on 
€U)ngestion  and  inflammation  of  their  parenchymatous  structure.* 
Dr  Favell,  in  short,  ascribes  as  much  to  the  position,  the  labour, 
and  the  debauched  habits  of  the  grinders,  as  to  the  inhaUtiou  of  the 
dust  or  powder.  The  question  is  not  easily  determined.  But  it 
I  may  safely  be  asked,  how  the  wet  grinding  is  so  little  hurtful,  and 
the  dry  grinding  so  rapidly,  (jowerfnlly,  and  effectually  detrimental 
to  the  lungs.  It  is  also  to  he  observed,  that  it  cannot  be  said  to 
follow,  because  the  pulmonic  parenchyma  is  found  much  diseased, 
that  the  tracheo-bronchial  membrane  is  not  the  primary  seat  of 
mischief.  It  is  known  that  various  aftections  of  the  tracheo-bron- 
chial membrane  do  extend  to  the  lungs ;  and  there  is  little  reason 
to  believe  that  the  grinder^s  asthma  constitutes  an  exception  to  the 
rule, 

§  6*  Bronchial  inflammadou  takes  place  secondarily  in  hooping- 
cough,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  sraall-pox,  and  typhous  fever.  In 
measles  I  have  seen  the  membrane  red,  injected,  villous,  and  secret- 
ing pur i  form  fluid  copiously — ^tbe  usual  symptoms  of  pulmonai*y 
consumption  having  preceded  the  fatal  event.  In  scarlet  fever  not 
only  the  pulmonic  but  tlie  facial  mucous  membrane  is  inflamed :  and 

J^f     *  { hi  tlrinder^  Asthma.    By  Charlct  Fox  Farcll,  M.  D.  Kc.    'JVaiiaactioria  af  Ihu 
Provinciftl  Medical  and  SyrgitMiI  AfBOciation.     New  Series.     Vol.  in  1^4tl,  p,  1  \X 
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in  some  severe  and  fatal  maes  I  liave  traced  the  capillary  injection 
along  the  gastro-enteric  division,  and  in  the  genito-urinary  from 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  to  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney*  This  general 
affection  of  the  mucous  system  explains  the  fatality  as  well  as  many 
of  the  symptoms  of  scarlet  fever.  Inflammation  of  the  trticheo- 
bronchial  merabraoe  is  an  occasional  consequence  of  Inhaling  acci- 
dentally certain  of  the  noxious  gases. 

Redness  and  piinctular  injection  of  the  tracheo-bronchial  mem* 
hrane,  with  more  or  less  secretion  of  viscid  mucus,  was  seen  in 
hydrophobic  subjects  by  Beddoes,  BabingtoOj  Oldknow,  Rush,  Sat- 
terley,  Brandreth,  and  Trollict^  the  last  of  whom  labours  to  prove 
that  the  rabid  poison  affects  particularly  this  membrane.  Much  of 
this  effect  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  to  the  violence  of  the  abnormal 
motions  of  the  respiratory  muscles ;  and  it  is  still  undetermined 
how  far  the  appearances  now  mentioned  are  primary  and  essential^ 
or  secondary  and  accessary. 

§  7.  Ohliieraimn  and  Arctation  of  the  Branchial  Tultes, — From  th<s 
operation  of  various  causes  at  present  not  well  understood,  the  bron- 
chial tubes  are  liable  to  be  narrowed  or  contracted,  and  in  certain 
instances  their  canal  may  be  entirely  closed  and  obliterated,  Arc- 
tation or  narrowing  of  the  bronchial  tubes  has  been  already  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  effects  of  bronchial  inflammation,  recurring  re- 
peatedly, and  becoming  at  length  chronic.  In  cases  of  this  kind, 
these  walls  forming  the  tube  are  distinctly  thickened  by  efiusdon 
either  of  blood  or  lymph,  or  both,  into  the  submucous  tissue ;  and 
the  capacity  of  the  tube  is  projwrtionally  diminished.  In  other  in- 
stances the  presence  of  indurated  or  hemorrhagic  portions  of  lung 
round  small  bronchial  tubes  produce  the  same  diminution  in  their 
normal  dimensions 

Of  obliteration,  M.  Reynaud,  who  has  studied  this  lesion,  has 
observed  four  forms. 

In  the  first  kind  complete  coalescence  of  the  walls  of  a  bron- 
chial tube  takes  place  without  foreign  matter  contained  in  their  in- 
terior, and  wit!iout  any  cause  of  external  compression. 

The  simple^tt  and  most  elementary  degree  of  this  obliteration  of 
the  bronchi  consists  in  closure  or  obliteration  of  the  terminal  end 
of  one  tube  or  more. 

This  sort  of  obliteration,  to  which  may  be  referred  several  lesions 
of  the  lungs,  takes  place  botli  generally  over  a  space  of  lung  more 
or  less  extensive,  and  locally  in  one  or  more  bronchial  lubes.     In 
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the  former  case,  the  substance  of  the  organ>  instead  of  being  vesi- 
cular or  spongy,  becomes  solid,  compact,  and  impermeable  to  the 
air. 

A  second  sort  of  bronchial  obliteration,  differing  from  the  pre- 
ceding one  in  its  seat,  is  wliat  is  observed  in  bronchial  canals  of  the 
fifth  or  sixth  order,  consequently  very  near  their  termination,  and 
some  lines  from  the  pleura,  yet  in  the  interior  of  the  parenchyma  of 
the  lungs.  In  this  variety  the  obliteration  takes  place  at  a  part  of 
the  bronchial  tube,  where  the  area  is  still  considerable  enough  to 
furnish  divisions.  But  where  the  lung  is  divided,  the  tube  is  ob- 
served suddenly  to  terminate  in  a  blind  sac  ;  and  beyond  the  point 
of  obliteration,  the  bronchial  tube  is  seen  distinctly  continuous,  with 
a  small  firm,  resisting  cord,  itiself  furnishing  small  ramifications,  and 
easily  detached  by  slight  scraping  from  the  rest  of  the  lung.  The 
bronchial  tube  may  thus  be  traced  to  the  pleura. 

A  third  sort  is  that  in  which  the  obliteration  is  seated,  as  in  the 
second,  at  a  distance  nearly  e4|ual  from  the  pleura.  The  chief  dif- 
ference is  this,  that  while  the  second  form  can  be  recognized  only  by 
cautiously  and  gradually  dividing  the  small  bronchial  tubes  by  means 
of  delicate  scissors,  the  present  form  is  easily  discovered  by  a  common 
blunt  probe,  which,  when  introduced  into  the  principal  bronchttSy  is 
suddenly  stopped,  while,  if  carried  into  the  neighbouring  ramifica* 
tions  placed  at  the  same  distance^  it  penetrates  more  forward.  When 
the  bronchus  thus  obstructed  is  laid  open  down  to  the  site  of  obstruc- 
tion, it  is  observed  that  the  obstruction  is  owing  to  an  obliteration 
seated  in  a  large  tube,  which,  though  near  the  surface  of  the  lung, 
does  not  appear  witli  the  characters  peculiar  to  dilatation  of  the 
hronchL  The  obliterated  brmwhus  is  continuous  with  a  fibrous 
cord  ;  but  this  is  larger  than  in  the  preceding  case,  though  its  course 
to  the  pleura  is  not  longer. 

To  the  disposition  now  mentioned  is  conjoined  another  referable 
to  the  surface  of  the  lung,  and  which  denotes  the  presence  of  tlie 
obliteration.  This  consists  in  more  or  less  shrivelling  of  the  pul- 
monic surface  at  the  point  corresponding  to  the  seat  of  the  oblite- 
ration. From  this  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  shrivelling  is 
in  some  manner  connected  with  the  bronchial  obliteration.  It  is 
indeed  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  obliteration  of  a  bronchus, 
not  remote  from  the  surface  of  the  lung,  involving  that  of  the 
branches  issuing  from  it,  must,  l>y  the  cooserjuent  contraction,  pro- 
duce contraction  or  tihrinkhjg  of  tljc   pulmonic   substance,    and 
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shrivelling  more  or  less  considerable  of  the  surface  of  the  organ 

at'the  correspondiDg  point 

These  shrivelled  spots  are  easily  recognized.  The  pleura  is 
drawn  to  one  or  two  points  in  a  series  of  wrinkles,  imperfectly  ra- 
diated ;  the  surface  is  perceptibly  depressed  ;  and,  when  the  part  in 
touched,  it  is  found  to  be  solid,  adherent,  firm,  and  inelastic. 

The  fourth  and  lajst  sort  of  obliteration  is  that  which  is  observed 
in  bronchial  tubes  larger  than  those  affected  in  the  previuiis  cajses, 
and  furnishing  tubes  to  portions  of  the  lung  more  or  less  consider- 
able* This  sort  of  obhteration  differs  from  the  third  in  no  respect 
unless  in  the  greater  number  of  bronchial  tubes  the  obliteration  of 
which  it  involves.  It  also  produces  peculiar  forms  of  morbid  struc- 
ture. 

This  obliteration  is  observed  in  the  bronchi  at  all  points  of  the 
bronchial  tree,  from  the  branches  issuing  from  the  first  bronchus,  to 
those  which  may  he  divided  by  ordinary  scissors.  The  obliteration 
is  known  as  in  the  third  case,  by  the  abrupt  termination  of  a  large 
tube  in  a  blind  sac,  and  with  ligamentous  cords  proceeding  from 
it  through  the  limg, 

Tlie  most  common  seat  of  these  obliterations  is  the  upper  lobe 
of  the  lung  and  especially  its  apex,  a  fact  of  which  it  is  necesBary 
to  be  aware,  in  distinguishing  these  obliterated  spots  from  alleged 
healed  tubercular  cavities.  They  have  been  found  nevertheless  in 
the  lower  lobe.     Reynaud  found  the  lesion  twice  in  this  situation. 

As  to  the  state  of  the  bronchi  and  their  membrane  in  this  lesion, 
it  is  variable.  Sometimes,  I  believe  verj'  rarely^  it  is  found  in  what 
is  called  perfect  integrity,  in  that  portion  accessible  to  air.  This 
is  certainly  sometimes  the  case.  On  the  other  liandj  the  membrane 
may  be  and  often  is  red,  roughs  thickened ,  and  covered  witli  viscid 
opaque  mucus.  Occasionally  the  tube  is  much  dilated  immediately 
above  the  point  of  obliteration  ;  and  though  this  dilatation  may  take 
place  in  bronchi  of  all  sizes  and  in  all  points,  yet  it  is  roost  common 
in  those  in  which  obliteration  affects  large  trunks,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance? from  their  origin. 

In  some  instances  the  adjoining  bronchi  to  one  which  haa  been 
obliterated,  are  all  more  or  less  dilated,  and  instead  of  forming  cones 
gradually  contracting,  as  in  the  healthy  state,  are  either  cylinderii 
or  present  actual  dilated  and  enlaiged  portions.  In  these  tubee 
the  membrane  is  generally  reddish^  rough,  and  covered  with  opaque 
piiriform  nrucu.*t. 
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The  pulmonary  parenchyma  round  an  obliterated  bronchus  may 
present  two  morbid  states.  It  may  be  either  consolidated,  dense, 
and  firm,  as  already  mentioned,  or  it  may  be  emphysematous,  that 
is,  containing  air  in  the  pulmonic  cellular  tissue,  or  in  the  ghape  of 
bladders  beneath  the  pleura.  In  some  instances  both  states  are 
associated.  Immediately  round  ilie  seat  of  the  oblitercition  the  lung 
is  firm  and  dense,  with  shrivelling  of  the  pleura  and  pulmonic  sur- 
face ;  and  beyond  this  dense  spot  again  the  surface  of  the  lungs  is 
pale,  white,  crepitating,  and  emphysematous ;  and  two  or  more  air- 
bladders  are  formed  beneath  the  pleura*  Lastly,  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  the  upper  lobe  presenting  shrivelled  patches,  and  the  indi- 
cations of  obliterated  bronchial  tubes  -,  and  the  middle  and  lower 
lobes  to  be  pale,  white,  crepitating,  and  more  or  less  extensively 
emphysematous. 

The  blood-vessels  are  not  obliterated;  except  in  the  minute 
branches  distributed  through  the  indurated  portion. 

The  solid  filaments,  the  relics  of  the  obliterated  tubes,  are  gene- 
rally of  a  deep  black  colour* 

The  causes  of  obliteration  of  the  bronchial  tubes  are  not  posi* 
tively  ascertained.  All  that  is  known  is  this;  that  obliteration 
tiikes  place  in  persons  who  had  laboured  under  severe,  repeated,  or 
long- con  tinned  attacks  of  bronchial  inflammation,  usually  chronic, 
and  those  who  had  attacks  of  chronic  pneumonia.  Reynaud  is  in- 
clined to  ascribe  the  occurrence  of  the  lesion  to  diphtlieral  or  albu- 
mino*facienJ  inflammatiou  of  the  bronchi ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  bronchial  membraoe  is  liable  to  this  form  of  inflammation, 
and  that  tliis  form  of  inflammation  may  produce  or  terminate  in 
obliteration*  He  admits  also  that  he  has  met  with  cases  of  acute 
pneumonia  with  hepatization  of  the  lung,  in  which  the  lesion  con- 
sisted in  inflammation,  which  had  in  all  the  small  bronchi  given  rise 
to  the  formation  of  false  membranes,  which  filled  more  or  less  ai>- 
curately  all  their  cavities,* 

From  what  I  have  myself  seen,  I  ascril>e  the  lesion  either,  as  al- 
ready stated,  to  severe  and  repeated  attaciks  of  chronic  bronchitiit^ 
or  to  the  effects  of  chronic  pneumonia, 

A  lady  presented  the  usual  sjnnptoms  of  very  severe  chronic 
bronchitis  ;  that  is,  cough,  expectoration  of  muco-purulent  matter, 
with  hectic  fever,  and  pulse  varying  from  1 10  to  120.     Tiierewas 

t  Mcmoire  lur  IXibliteration  dcs  Bronchen.     Par  A.  C  Reynaud,  D.  M,  &c    Mc 
I  da  rAeadwnw  Rovftltda  Mtnicdne,  Tome  ivteme.   Pwrii.  U\%h,  4io,   F.  1 1*. 
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strong  resonance  of  the  voice  at  tlie  upper  part  of  the  right  side  of 
the  chest;  and  the  cardiac  and  arterial  beats  were  heard  most  audibly. 
Yet,  though  the  symptoms  continued  long,  there  was  no  distinct 
indication  of  pectoriloquy.  The  subclavian  and  pectoral  regions 
also  before,  and  the  scapular  behind,  etnitteti  a  dull  sound.  These 
symptoms,  which  were  attended  with  wasting  and  much  losa  of 
strength,  after  lasting  for  many  weeks,  at  length  subsided;  and 
she  seemed  to  recover  completely.  The  dull  sound  on  percussion 
continued,  however ;  and  little  respiratory  murnuir  was  audible  in 
the  upper  region  of  the  right  demkkorax  either  before  or  behind^ 
The  air,  indeed,  seemed  not  to  enter  the  bronchial  tubes  of  the 
right  lung  above  at  all ;  and  only  a  little  respiration  was  audible 
along  the  hack  close  to  the  spine,  and  in  the  lower  region  of  the 
cheat  She  died  about  two  years  after  of  a  different  disease,  and 
inspection  presented  the  following  appearances. 

The  whole  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung  and  part  of  its 
middle  lobe  was  iirni  and  solid,  and  inelastic  like  a  mass  of  solid 
flesh.  The  pleura  adhered  behind,  and  partly  on  the  sides,  and  a 
little  anteriorly.  On  dividing  this  portion  of  solidified  lung,  the 
bronchial  tubes  were  found  to  be  closed,  except  at  the  apex  and  near 
the  fipine>  where  they  were  still  pervious  for  the  space  of  not  more 
than  half  an  inch.  The  pulmonic  substance  itself  was  firm,  of  a 
light  red  colour,  but  totally  uncrepitating,  and  did  not  admit  the 
air  from  the  tubes.  It  sunk  in  water  like  a  stone.  On  tracing 
the  tubes,  they  seeraetl  to  be  compressed  togettier  into  ligaments 
or  cords,  quite  solid  and  inipervious ;  but  it  was  not  easy  to  say 
whether  they  had  been  tilled  with  matter  effused  from  within  their 
canals  or  exterior  to  them. 

It  seems  also  impossilile  to  doubt  that  when  pneumonia  proceeds 
to  abscess  or  vomica^  it  in  like  manner  entiiils  obliteration  of  the 
bronchial  tubes ;  and*  if  the  patient  be  not  destroyed  by  the  dia- 
e^ise,  various  tubes  are  found  obliterated. 

Obliteration  is  also  observed  in  tiiose  cases  in  which  tubercular 
masses  are  broke  down  sflid  expelled  hy  expectoration,  whether  any 
attempt  to  close  the  vomica  and  heal  it  is  made  or  not. 

J^iastly,  in  the  form  of  pneumonia  denominated  lobular,  or 
where  there  appears  to  l>e  infiamraation  of  the  terminal  ends  of  the 
Immc/iiy  obliteration  at  these  ends  is  very  common,  in  consequence 
of  effusion  of  albuminous  matter  from  the  mucous  membrane  of 
theii'  terminal  extremities.     This  effusion  or  deposit,  however,  is 
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probnbly  either  ibe  same  with  tlie  tubercular  deposit,  or  very  simi- 
lar to  it  in  the  mode  and  ^situation  in  which  it  takes  place* 

f  8.  Dilatation  and  Ht/pertrophy  of  Bronchu — In  certain  circum- 
stances of  chronic  bronchial  disease  the  bronchi  become  greatly  en- 
larged, and  their  walls  are  thickeued,  with  thickening  of  the  mem- 
brane. The  diameter  of  the  tubes  may  be  increased  in  this  state 
to  half  an  inch.  Of  this  lesion  Dr  Carsewell  gives  an  excellent 
representation  in  his  Fourth  Division,  first  engraving  ;*  and  an  in- 
stance is  described  by  Mr  Watt  of  Manchester  as  having  been  ex- 
hibited at  the  Pathological  Society  of  that  place.f 

§  9,  Dilatation  of  the  Bronchial  Tabes, — Of  one  species  of  dila- 
tation I  have  already  partially  spoken,  as  taking  place  along  witli  ob- 
struction and  obliteration  of  these  canals.  There  is  yet  to  be  noticed 
another,  which,  according  to  my  own  observation,  takes  place  either 
solely  or  principally  in  connection  with  aneurismal  enlargement 
and  dilatation  of  the  aorta  or  innominatn.  Of  this  I  liave  seen  se- 
veral examples;  and  from  these,  especially  one  published,}  I  give 
the  following  characters  of  the  lesion. 

The  lesion  is  seated  in  the  right  lung,  the  lobes  of  which  are 
generally  solidified  and  inelastic,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and 
loaded  with  blood.  The  middle  lobe  and  the  lower  one  are  gene- 
rally more  completely  and  extensively  solidified  than  the  superior 
lobe ;  antl  the  affection  appears  often  to  commence  in  the  lower 
lobe,  and  thence  proceed  to  the  middle  anil  upper  lobes. 

The  great  change,  however,  is  io  the  bronchial  tubes,  which  in 
all  the  three  lobes  are  greatly  enlarged,  losing  their  conical  figure, 
and  being  converted  either  into  large  cylindrical  canals,  or  tubes 
with  wide  dilated  spaces  in  their  course.  Bronchial  tubes,  which  in 
their  natural  slate  are  not  larger  than  crow-<|uills,  become,  espe- 
cially in  the  lower  and  middh^  lobe,  of  the  diameter  of  half  an  inch. 
Besides  this,  at  various  points  in  their  course  they  undergo  still 
greater  dilatation ^  so  as  to  form  cavities  communicating  apparently 
with  the  bronchial  tuljes,  and  thereby  with  eat^h  otherj  but  which, 
when  carefully  examined,  are  seen  to  be  unusually  enlarged  por- 
tions of  the  bronchial  tubes  themselves.^ 

•  niiistratioiii  of  the  KleniLmtary  Forms  of  DisMfle.  By  Robert  Carsewell,  M*  D. 
Folio.     London,  1838.     Hypcrtropliy,  Plate  I. 

f  London  Medic&l  Oazeiie,  VoK  xxxix.  p.  A96.     No,  IflUfK     April  %  1847. 

X  Report  on  the  Cnm»  \itmUid  during  the  Course  of  CUniciil  Lectures  deIiT*retl  at 
the  Royal  Infirmary  in  the  Seniim  183-2  1BS3.  By  Diind  Cniigie,  M.  D.,  Ac. 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgicnl  JoumAl.  Voh  xli\  Janimry  18,14.  P.  I0<?.  Citie  of 
Juiii*t  Waits, 
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The  bronclilal  tubes  in  this  state  are  filled  with  thick  opaque  pu- 
riform  or  purulent  nmlfcer,  ou  the  reraoval  of  which  the  membrane 
is  seen  to  be  reddened,  softened,  and  thickened. 

In  some  instances  the  dilatation^  though  gufficieotly  distinct,  does 
not  proceed  to  the  extreme  degree  already  noticed.  The  bronchial 
tubes  of  the  middle  and  lower  lobes  are  merely  rendered  cylindri* 
cal  like  goose-tquills,  and  filled  with  a  sort  of  viiscid  albuminous 
puriforra  matter.  The  lung  is  also  solidified,  and,  losing  its  elas- 
ticity, does  not  crepitate ;  and,  when  divided,  puriform  matter  is- 
sues copiously  from  the  cut  bronchial  tubes. 

Thk  form  of  dilatation  I  have  seen  only  in  cases  of  aneurismal 
tumoui's  of  the  aorta  and  innominnta.  It  aj^pears  to  he  caused  prin* 
cipally  by  the  compression  exerted  on  the  superior  bronchial  tubes 
by  the  aneurisraal  swelling.  In  the  cases  in  which  I  have  observ- 
ed the  lesion,  the  aneurismal  tumour  invariably  compressed  much 
the  bronchial  tubes  of  the  upper  lobe,  near  the  mediastinum,  so  as  to 
flatten  tliem  and  contract  their  area,  and  prevent  the  free  discharge 
of  the  matter  secreted  by  their  mucous  membrane.  The  matter 
retained  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the  gi'eat  dilatation 
produced  in  the  small  tubes  of  the  middle  and  lower  lobes. 

At  the  same  time  ifc  must  be  obj^erved,  that  this  same  compression 
causes  general  inflammation  of  all  the  bronchial  tubes  on  which  it 
is  exerted,  and  even  inflammation  of  the  pulmonic  tissue  with  the 
usual  morbid  products. 

In  one  case  the  tumour  was  as  large  as  a  good  sized  pippin,  two 
inches  and  a- half  in  diameter,  and  compressed  the  right  bronchus 
and  its  divisions  and  the  mesial  or  internal  margin  of  the  lung. 
In  another  case  the  tumour  was  about  the  same  size^  though  more 
ovoidal,  and  it  equally  compressed  the  right  bronchm  and  its 
branches. 

That  this  dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes  proceeds  from  the 
cause  DOW  specified,  must  be  inferred,  I  think,  from  the  fact,  that 
in  the  cases  in  which  it  is  observed,  it  is  generally  in  proportion  to 
the  size,  situation,  and  compressing  powers  of  the  aneurismal  tu- 
mour, and  that  the  lesion  is  confined  to  the  bronchial  tubes  of  the 
right  lung,  not  affecting  those  of  the  left  lung  at  all. 

1  have  no  doubt,  nevertheless,  that  were  the  tumour  to  be  situate 
in  that  part  and  side  of  the  aorta  in  which  it  could  compress  the 
left  lung,  the  same  state  of  the  bronchial  tubes  of  that  organ  would 
be  produced. 
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In  general  tliis  i^te  of  the  broochial  tubes  and  lung  can  be 
known  during  life*  The  voice  is  hoarse,  and  like  that  of  a  person 
in  croup.  The  cough  is  peculiarly  hoarse  and  sonorous,  as  if  ia- 
«uing  througli  a  brazen  tube.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  m  very 
^great,  and  often  amounts  to  orthopnum  ;  and  mucous  rattling  is 
heard  in  the  niiddle  and  lower  part  of  the  riglit  lung  only,  while  at 
the  upper  region  respiration  is  performed  with  a  harsh  croaking 
sound. 


C.    TBE   OA8TRO-ENTEIUC    MUCOUS   MEMBRANE. 

HP  In  the  gastro-enteric  raucous  surface  inflammation  may  take  place 
either  generally  or  partially ;  and  it  affects  either  the  villous  mem- 
brane or  its  follicular  apparatus  or  both, 

§  1.  CEgopha/jns. — In  tlie  oDSophageal  mucous  membrane  in- 
flammation seldom  appears,  unless  as  port  of  the  same  process 
affecting  the  stomach  and  bowels  more  or  less  generally.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  in  inflammation  of  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane, with  which  a  similar  state  of  the  oesophageal  is  almost  in- 
variably connected.  The  surtace  is  red,  injected,  and  more  or  Icsa 
villous,  and  thickened  ;  and  the  oesophageal  epidermis  is  occasion- 
ally elevated  into  apthiP  or  blebs,  leaving,  when  these  are  removed, 
an  excoriated  or  abraded  surface.  In  the  chronic  tbrm  it  may 
affect  the  mucous  glands,  and  produce  ulceration.  Irregular  patches 
of  the  latter  I  have  seen  in  subjects  in  wlioin  the  colic  membrane  was 
extensively  covered  by  ulcers.  The  cases  descril>ed  by  I)r  F.  Sim- 
mons and  DrGartshore  appear  to  have  affected  the  submucous  tissue, 

§  2.  a.  The  gastric  mucous  membrane  may  be  inflamed  generally 
or  partially.  When  a  limited  portion  of  the  villous  membrane  is 
inflamed  the  disease  is  seldom  violent.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  inilamed  part  shows  an  unusual  number  of  minute  vessels,  but  18 
rarely  much  crowded.  In  some  instances,  however,  it  is  red  or 
scarlet,  with  vessels  disposed  in  arborescent,  punctular,  or  sti*iated 
fashion  ;  and  not  unfrequently  spots  or  patches  of  extravasat^jd  blood 

I  are  recognized.  At  ihe  same  time,  the  substance  of  the  mucous 
©oat  is  thicker  than  natural,  of  pulpy  softness,  and  when  attempted 
to  be  detached,  is  readily  laecratefl 
The  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  liable,  nevertheless,  to  a  more 
general  inflammatory  process,  in  which  iU  surface  presents  a  liglit 
rose-coloured  blush  diffused  all  over,  and  secretes  mucous  or  muco- 
purulent fluid  copiously.     The  mucous  membrane  is  also  pulpy 
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and  aofteDcdj  but  not  remarkably  thickened.  This  state  of  the 
gastric  membrane,  though  occurring  spontaneously,  may  be  pro- 
duced by  repletion  or  improper  articles  of  food,  and  by  several  of 
the  acrid  poisonous  substances.  Of  this  form  of  gasteria  a  good 
delineation  ia  given  by  Dr  Armstrong  in  the  second  plate  of  his 
first  Fasciculus. 

^,  Gasteria  psihtica  ;  Psilosis,— In  the  persons  of  those  who  have 
long  pined  under  various  chronic  diseases,  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane is  liable  to  a  form  of  disease  in  which  some  part  of  it  becomes 
pale  white,  bluish,  rose-colom-ed,  or  gray,  continuously  or  in  long 
narrow  stripes,  or  irregular  patches  more  or  less  thickly  set  The 
spaces  so  coloured  are  simply  depressed  teneath  the  level  of  the 
adjoining  membrane,  not  ulcerated,  soft  and  thin,  and  cow  verted 
into  a  glairy  semitransparent  pulp.  According  to  M,  Louis,  to 
whom  the  pathologist  is  indebted  for  the  correct  description  of  this 
change,  when  in  narrow  stripes,  it  ia  distributed  nearly  uniformly 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  stomach ;  when  continuous,  it  occu- 
pies the  large  extremity  of  the  organ^  is  rarely  confined  to  the  great 
ciil  tie  sac,  and  in  some  instances  apj>ears  at  once  at  the  cardiac 
and  pyloric  orifices.  The  vessels  of  tlie  submucous  tissue,  which 
is  generally  sound,  are  large,  distinct,  and  empty/  From  the  few 
instances  in  which  I  have  seen  this  change  myself^  I  should  say  that 
it  consists  in  removal  of  the  vUH  by  some  process  analogous  to 
inflammatory  absorption.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  affected  patches 
these  processes  are  gi'catly  less  distinct,  and  often  totally  gone.  I 
may  add  that  this  is  one  at  least  of  the  forms  of  the  change  which 
Jolm  Hunter  describes  as  tligcstwn  of  the  stomach  ;t  ^iid  also  one 
of  these  described  by  Dr  Yellowly,t  the  greater  part  of  which,  it  is 
to  he  observed,  occurred  in  persons  cut  off  by  pulmonary  consump- 
tion. To  this  head  probably  are  to  be  referred  such  cases  as  that 
recorded  by  Mr  Douglas,  who  found  the  villous  coat  obliterated 
except  near  the  pylorus,  and  the  muscular  absorbed. §  The  theory 
of  its  production  is  further  exceedingly  obscure;  and  1  abstain  from 
conjecture. 

In  similar  subjects,  but  more  especially  in  the  phthisical,  the  gas- 
tric membrane  is  liable  to  become  occupied  by  minute  roundish 
eminences,  not  unlike  granulations  separated  by  superficial  furrows, 

•  Mfimoiro  ou  RecbercheA  AjiatomiGo-PatliologiqDee,     Paris,  1826. 
t  Obaervatlfmi  on  certaiii  parts  of  tlje  Animal  Kcoanmy»  p,  2*26,  231. 
X  Medico-Chir-  Tmni.  Vol  iv.  p.  271.  h  out  of  20. 
I  Mem.  JfeiL  Scuv  vf>l  tv,  p.  395, 
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wttli  occasional  points  of  ulceration  rounil  or  oblong  form,  from 
one  to  several  lines  in  diameter.  The  colour  of  the  membrane  is 
at  the  same  time  reddish,  or  reddish  gray,  always  thickened,  and 
generally  softened,  and  covered  with  much  viscid  mucous*  This 
granular  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  most  frequent  in  the 
large  curvature,  and  the  parts  adjoining  to  the  anterior  and  poste- 
rior surfaces,  at  the  pyloric  extremity,  the  small  curvature,  and  the 
great  cul  de  sacy  the  whole  extent  of  which,  however,  is  rarely  af- 
fected,* The  granular  eminences  appeaj*  to  be  swellings  of  the 
mucous  glands,  which  are  most  abundant  in  the  situations  in  which 
it  18  seen. 

c,  Goiteria  DinJhirna^  Gmteria  ulceranSj  Gasteria  IMkosw* — 
Chronic  inflamniatiou  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  much 
more  frequent  than  is  imagined.  The  process  is  in  general  con- 
fined to  one  or  two  small  spots,  which  are  slightly  red,  often  brown 
or  reddish  brown,  rough,  villous,  and  firmer  than  natural.  Of 
these  appearances  the  most  constant  is  the  rough  villous  aspect  and 
firm  consistence,  which  are  at  once  recognized  by  drawing  the 
finger  over  the  part.  The  inflammation  does  not  spread,  but 
gradually  penetrates  to  the  submucous  fihinientous  tissue  which  is 
expoeed,  and  terminates  in  the  formation  of  an  ulcer  or  ulcers  of 
the  mucous  membrane. 

The  most  usual  appearance  of  these  ulcers  is  that  of  depressed 
breaches  in  the  continuity  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  a  rough, 
brown-coloured  surface,  variable  in  size,  but  generally  small,  af- 
fecting an  irregularly  round  or  oval  shape,  sometimes  angular,  and 
with  edges  smooth,  but  sharp  and  accurately  raarkeA  This  cha- 
racter,  which  is  that  of  a  piece  of  the  membrane  completely  cut 
or  scooped  out,  is  certainly  derived  from  the  peculiar  properties 
of  the  mucous  corion,  which  seems  in  ulceration  to  undergo  a 
gradual  process  of  absorption.  WTien  the  first  minute  percep- 
tible point  of  ulceration  is  formed,  the  edges  are  destroyed  or 
absorbed  in  the  same  gradual  manner,  and  thus  the  ulcer  is  en- 
larged. Tlie  edges  are  in  general  some  shade  of  crimson  or  reddish 
brown,  owing  to  injected  capillaries  of  the  corion  ;  but  in  other  in- 
stances the  colour  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  adjoining  surfacd 

Many  of  the  examples  of  this  lesion  have  been  described  as  in- 
stances of  rupture  or  perforation  of  the  stomach  ;  and  hence  it  is 
not  easy  to  aseertaJn  the  exact  state  of  the  villous  membrane  in  the 

•  Lmiii,  Hechcrchci  Aiiatomicr>-Pathologi<jup«  sur  la  Phthi^ie.     Puri*,  1325. 
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incipient  stage  of  tlie  disease.  It  is  nevertheless  impossible  to  doubt 
that  these  ulcers,  whether  in  the  state  of  ulcers,  or  appearing  after- 
wards as  perforations.,  roust  originate  in  inflaniraation  which  proba- 
bly attacks  one  point  and  is  circumscribed  to  that,  while  it  is  slow 
in  progress  and  chronic  io  char ac ten 

Ins^tances  of  thin  lesion  have  now  become  numerous.  Cases  have 
been  recorded  by  Morgagni,*  Dr  Carmichael  Smyth, f  Gerard,} 
Dr  Bailliej§  Dr  Crampton,||  Mr  TraverSjH  Laennec,**  Dr  Aber- 
eromhie,tt  ^^  Elliotson,}}  M.  -Duparque,§§  M.  Uebersaal,||||  M* 
Goep[>ert,f  H  and  Cruveilliier. 

From  these  cases,  and  seven  which  have  been  observed  and  inspect- 
ed by  myself,***  I  conceive  the  following  general  conctustions  re- 
garding the  nature  and  character  of  this  lesion  may  be  established. 

It  is,  in  the  ^/irsf  place,  rennarkable  that  t!ie  majority  of  these 
cases  of  ulcerative  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  are  situate  either  in  the  small  arch  of  the  stomach,  or  very 
near  the  small  arch.  In  the  case  by  Dr  Carmichael  Smyth,  it  wad 
in  the  anterior  part  towards  the  cardia.  In  the  first  case  by  Ge- 
rard, it  was  in  the  email  arch,  one  inch  from  the  pylorus.  In  his 
fifteenth  case  also,  a  circular  hole  w^as  found  at  the  right  and  an- 
terior side  of  the  small  curvature.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to 
all  his  cases,  because  he  does  not  distinguish  between  simple  id- 
flaramatory  ulceration  and  that  which  13  the  effect  of  tubercular  de- 
struction and  cancer.  In  the  case  by  Dr  Baillie,  it  was  near  the 
small  curvature  on  its  posterior  side^  about  two  inches  from  the 
cardia.  In  the  case  by  Dr  Crampton,  it  was  at  the  union  of  the 
cardiac  and  pyloric  portions.  In  tlie  instance  of  the  late  M.  Bec- 
lard^  the  anatomist,  who  had  laboured  under  symptoms  leading  to 


*  He  l<ed.  et  Cans.  Epist  x\ix.  14.     I  am  doubtful  whether  thi*  caae  be  not  Uie 
result  of  tubercukr  ulceration. 

•f  Medical  Comniiinkation««,  Vol.  li.  p.  467. 

t  Dea  Perforations  Spontan^es  cle  l'£«tamae.     Par  M.  Alexandre  Genird,  D.  M^ 
Ac.     Paris,  1805. 

§  Murbid  Anatomy,  Chap*  vii,      t.ontl.    lS'2;i  ;  and  AliaeellaneoiM  papers  and 
Djasectinnes  p.  199. 

II  Medico-Cbinirgicat  TnuisactlanB,  Vol  viii.  p»  228. 
1   Ibid.  VnL  viii.  p.  271. 
••  Rc%iie  Metlicale,  Mare  1824, 
■ff  Eiliii.  Me<l.  and  Surgical  .lournal^  Vol  xxi.  p*  3. 
tt  MedicO'Chimrg*  Trans.  Vo!»  Jtiil  p.  '26. 
§§  ArchivL^  Oenemics,  Vol.  xxvL  p.  123. 
nil   Ibid.  Vol  xxvi. 
Illi   Rust^  Magazin,  laSO.  F.  32.  3.  C. 
•  Edm.  iMetl*  ant*  Surg,  Journal,  Vol  xUv.  p.  2C\L    Edinburgh,  1855, 
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the  suspicion  of  chronic  inflammation  in  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  in  whom  theae  symptoms  had  subsided  under  appropri- 
ate treatment,  after  death  from  disorder  of  the  brain,  a  cicatrized 
ulcer  was  found  in  the  small  arch  of  the  stomach  the  size  of  a  six- 
pence,  about  four  lines  from  the  cardia* 

In  the  cases  by  Ubersaal,  Goeppert,  and  four  of  the  seven  seen  by 
myself,  the  ulceration  was  situate  in  the  small  curvature.  In  two, 
indeed,  of  the  first  three  cases  described  by  me,  the  ulceration  of 
the  villous  membrane  was  bisected  by  the  line  of  the  small  arch. 

In  other  three  cases  examined  by  me^  t!ie  ulcers  were  situate  in 
the  anterior  region  of  the  stomach,  about  midway  between  the 
small  and  great  arch.  In  one  case,  that  of  a  young  female  of  23^ 
there  were  in  this  situation  two  ulcers,  one  rather  larger  than  a 
sixpenny  piece,  one  less  than  a  fourpenny  piece*  The  largest  bad 
given  way ;  and  the  rupture  was  followed  by  escape  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  and  fotal  periitmitis  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours.  The  patient  w^as  in  her  usual  health  at  seven  in  the  even- 
ing, and  she  was  found  lifeless,  yet  not  cold,  in  bed  next  morning. 

In  another  case,  which  took  place  also  in  a  young  w^oraan  of 
about  22,  the  ulcer  was  situate  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  stomach, 
but  nearer  to  the  pylorus. 

In  the  sixth  case,  which  took  place  in  a  boy  of  11  years,  wlio 
had  been  labouring  under  granular  disease  of  the  kidney,  and 
dropsical  symptoms,  extensive  peritoneal  inflammation,  with  copious 
eff'usion  of  lymph,  had  taken  place  over  the  intestines.  But  it  was 
not  certain  w^hether  this  had  been  caused  by  perforation  or  not 
There  was  no  distinct  evidence  of  escape  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  which  contained  a  good  deal  of  blood  coagulated  and  se- 
mifluid, w  hich  must  have  escaped  from  some  vessel  or  vesj^ls  open- 
ed  in  the  margins  of  the  ulcer. 

Secondii/f  Whatever  part  of  the  organ  they  occupy,  the  different 
tissues  are  always  destroyed  in  unequal  degrees;  —  the  villoua 
membrane  being  most  extensively  destroyed,  ibe  filamentous  and 
muscular  less  so,  and  the  peritoneal  least  Indeed^  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  peritoneal  is  destroyed  by  ulceration,  as  it 
seems  rather  to  give  way  after  the  other  tissues  have  been  removed 
from  it  and  ce;?8c  to  snpi>ort  it,  than  to  undergo  loss  of  substance 
itself. 

Hiirdhf^  Though  the  ulcers  now  mentioned  resemble  ulcers  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  they  have  nevertheless  a  very  peculiar 
*  Billard  do  laMembmne  Muqueuse.     Piiria^  J 825.     V.  5&«, 
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character.  The  mucous  membrane  5s  always  exactly  destroyed  tu 
certain  well-marked  limits ;  and  the  edge&  which  are  formed  by 
the  mucous  menibrane  are  in  all  cases  sharp,  manifest,  and  well 
defined*  They  appear  as  if  some  time  previously  a  part  had  been 
cut  or  punched  out  from  the  villous  membrane  with  a  sharp  instru* 
ment,  and  the  edges  had  healed,  so  as  to  present  a  umlbrm  smootJi 
boundary  round  the  excavation  which  had  been  made. 

Fourfhlf/y  It  is  always  possible  to  distinguish  at  one  i>art  of  the 
ulcer,  viz*  round  its  edges,  whether  perforation  has  taken  place  or 
not,  the  submucous  filamentous  tissue  and  the  muscular  coat,  much 
less  extensively  destroyed  tlian  the  villous  membrane.  From  this 
it  may  be  interred,  that  the  process  had  first  attacked  the  villous 
membrane,  and,  after  destroying  that,  had  proceeded  to  the  fila- 
mentous and  muscular.  In  some  instances,  only  a  portion  of  the 
villous  coat  is  destroyed,  and  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer  is  then  form- 
ed by  the  filamentous  and  muscular  layers,  yet  corapfu-atively  un- 
injured. In  other  instances,  however,  all  the  tissues  are  destroyed 
down  to  the  peritoneum,  in  which  perforation  takes  place. 

In  the  ^/(h  place,  the  villous  membrane  forming  the  edges  of 
the  ulcer  is  often  quite  tree  from  redness,  vascularity,  or  thickening, 
and  is  always  completely  without  eltlier  tubercular  deixjsition,  irre- 
gularity, or  hardness,  such  us  might  be  expected  in  scirrhus.  The 
surrounding  structure  of  the  stomach  is  in  appearance  healthy  and 
unchanged.  Sometimes,  however,  the  margins  are  a  little  thick- 
ened, firm,  and  sharp,  and  more  or  less  opa(|ue;  and  the  surround- 
ing mucous  metnbrane  is  for  some  space  tliickened  and  of  a  deep 
fawn-colour  ;— changes  which  depend  on  effusion  of  lymph  and  the 
afflux  of  blood  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ulcer.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, in  short,  that  the  destruction  of  the  villous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  must  have  been  tlie  effect  of  inflammation,  originating  moal 
probably  in  the  villous  membrane,  and  giving  rise  to  the  ulcerative 
destruction  when  the  membrane  was  no  longer  able  to  resist  the 
intensity  of  the  action.  Tliis  is  evidently  inflammation  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  membrane,  circumscribed  in  cliaracter  and  chronic  in 
duration.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  resalt  of 
inflammation  of  the  submucous  tilaraentous  tissue?  or  do  these  ul- 
cers originate  in  affection  of  the  glands  of  the  stomach  ? 

In  the  sisth  place,  in  all  these  cases  it  is  a  common  character, 
that  there  is  at  the  close  of  the  disease,  inflammation  of  the  perito- 
neal raembrtane,  with  eflusion  of  lymph,  in  proportion  as  the  ulce- 
rative process  aflfects  the  peritoneum. 
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lo  the  seventh  place,  perforation  or  rupture,  tbough  the  natural 
termination  of  these  cases,  is  nevertheless  not  necessary  to  the  dis- 
ease. Death  may  take  place  by  mere  perlttynitiJt^  without  effusion 
of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  In  this 
case,  the  adjoinin*;^  organs  are  generally  applied  accurately  over 
the  part  of  the  stomach  where  the  ulcer  is  situate,  and  by  the  ad- 
hesion  effected  by  the  inflammatory  exudation,  perforation  and  es- 
cape of  the  contents  arc  prevented.  No  escape  took  place  in  four 
of  the  six  cases  inspected  by  me.  Under  such  circumstances,  t!»ere- 
fore,  peritoneal  inflammation  is  rarely  general  or  extensive.  When 
perforation  takes  place,  of  course  the  inflammation  is  very  general 
and  intense.  This  result,  however,  depeotls  much  on  the  position 
of  the  ulcer  or  ulcers.  When  they  are  situate  on  tlie  anterior  part 
of  the  stomach,  at  sonjc  distance  from  the  small  arch,  at  which  no 
contiguous  organs  are  applied  over  the  stomach,  perforation  and 
escape  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  very  liable  to  ensue. 

In  the  eighth  place,  it  deserves  to  be  paiticularly  noticed,  that 
this  disease  is  greatly  more  common  in  females,  and  especially 
young  females,  than  io  males*  Among  the  six  cases  seen  by  my- 
self three  took  place  in  young  females;  in  those  that  I  have  eeen 
examined  by  professional  friends  they  were  mostly  in  females.  The 
disease  seems  not  un frequent  among  female  domestic  servants. 

The  sympt-oras  produced  by  this  disease  are  not  well  marked. 
In  all  the  cases  almost  which  have  been  recorded,  though  the  pa- 
tients have  not  been  in  perfect  health,  yet  they  have  been  free 
from  any  symptom  calculated  to  excite  apprehension,  and  they  have 
been  in  general  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  surprised  by  death* 

In  the  cases  wliich  came  under  my  own  observation,  the  indivi- 
duals had  for  a  considerable  time  laboured  under  obscure  and  im- 
perfectly marked  dyspeptic  symptoms,  with  loss  of  flesh,  and  in- 
creasing languor  and  weakness.  In  two  of  them  profuse  hemor- 
rhage had  taken  place  from  the  stomach  at  different  times,—* 
circumstances  which  were  afterwards  explained  by  the  position  of 
-the  ulcer  on  the  line  of  the  coronary  artery.  A  similar  source  of 
hffimatemesis  was  recognized  in  the  case  given  by  M.  Goeppert,  as 
occurring  in  the  person  of  a  young  man  who  had  suffered  from 
anoreria  and  tension  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  but  without  being 
aggravated  by  pressure. 

Fain  is  by  no  means  a  constanl  symptom.     In  the  ease  given  by 
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Dr  C.  Smytlij  the  patient  had  occasional  but  not  severe  pain  at  the 
stomach.  lo  that  by  Dr  Baillie,  the  patient  had  violent  occasional 
pain  in  the  scrobkuitis  cordis,  with  vomiting,  most  liable  to  ensue 
after  ineale*  In  moot  of  the  other  cases,  the  sense  of  pain  was 
either  trifling  or  not  uniform.  But  in  all  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  sense  of  dull  gnawing  or  aching,  either  constant  or  pretty 
frequent.  In  one  of  the  cases  seen  by  rayselt,  though  the  patient 
always  complained  of  pain,  it  was  referred  to  a  point  deep  in  the 
epigastric  region,  towards  the  spine, — a  peculiarity  which  I  think 
was  due  to  irritation  of  the  extremities  of  the  nervous  filauienU  sent 
along  the  small  arch. 

The  pulse  is  not  much  affected  in  this  disease. 

The  circumstances  now  remarked,  however,  aj>ply  only  to  the 
early  stage  of  the  complaint,  while  it  is  still  confined  to  the  villous 
membrane,  or  at  most  does  not  touch  the  peritoneum.  WVhen  the 
ulcerative  action  penetrates  through  the  gastric  tissues  and  begins 
to  affect  this  membrane,  it  produces  <ilso  slight  and  limited  perito- 
nitis^ which^  if  there  be  other  organs  applied  on  the  part,  tends  to 
protract  the  life  of  tlie  patient,  and  retard  for  a  little  the  approach 
of  the  fatal  event.  With  this  peritoneal  inflammation,  the  pulse 
becomes  quick  and  sharp,  and  the  patient  complains  of  more  or  less 
pain  in  the  epigastric  and  umbilical  regions.  But  when  the  ulce- 
rative destruction  has  reached  the  peritoneum,  the  life  of  the  patient 
hangs  by  a  thread.  The  most  casual  occurrence,  as  a  fit  of  sneez* 
ing,  coughing,  eructation,  or  vomiting,  or,  even  without  these,  the 
distension  of  the  stomach  by  drink  or  by  air  extricated  from  flatu- 
lent food,  may  produce  perforation,  and  cause  the  escape  of  gaseous 
and  fluid  contents  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  general  pe- 
ritoueal  inflammation  very  speedily  fatal. 

It  is,  therefore,  too  often  only  at  the  close  of  tfiis  disease  that 
the  practitioner  can  even  conjecture  its  true  nature. 

In  every  ease,  however,  in  which  obstinate  d}speptic  complaints 
are  accompanied  with  a  gnawing  sensation j  more  or  less  constant, 
referred  to  the  iTgion  of  the  stomach,  or  occasional  acute  pain, 
with  loss  of  flesh,  weakness  and  languor,  and  with  the  frequent  re- 
jection of  tji^esta^  the  presence  of  chronic  inflammation  and  ulcera- 
tion may  be  suspected.  This  conjecture  will  he  converted  into 
certainty,  when,  after  a  course  of  such  symptoms,  the  patient  is 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  attacked  with  feelings  of  faintness  and 
sinking,  acute  pain  generally  radiating  from  the  epigastrium  or 
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navely  all  over  Uie  bellj,  pale,  shrunk  features,  small  rapid  piilae, 
followed  by  rapid  breathing  and  cold  extremiUes ;  and  dissolution 
may  then  be  certainly  apfirehended. 

Tbia  species  of  gastric  inflammation  and  ulceration  has  been  con- 
founded by  sevenJ  authors  with  cancerous  destruction.  From  this, 
however,  it  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  any  considerable 
thickening  or  induration  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nlc^r,  or  in  any  other 
part  of  the  stomach,  by  itB  presenting  less  intense  gastric  symptoms, 
and  by  its  taking  place  either  principally  in  young  persons,  especi- 
ally young  females,  or  in  persons  of  all  ages;  while  cancer  is  rather 
the  disease  of  declining  years. 

Ulceration  aSecting  the  mncouis  follicles  of  the  stomach  is  some- 
what different  The  surface  of  the  swelled  follicle  begins  to  be 
perforated  by  innumerable  minute  reddish  points,  which  gradually 
coalesce,  and  when  this  is  completed,  a  reddish  brown  ragged  sur- 
face is  formed. 

Ulceration  often  proceeds,  it  has  been  seen,  by  successive  destruc- 
tion of  the  submucous,  muscular,  and  peritoneeal  coats  to  perfora- 
tion, which  consists  in  the  occurrence  of  a  ragged  ojiening,  tlirough 
which  the  contents  of  the  organ  escape,  and  give  rise  to  secondary 
[>eriton0eal  inflamniatioUj  which  is  invariably  fatal.  This  accident, 
examples  of  which  are  recorded  by  Morgagni,  Lieutaud,  Carmi- 
chael  Smyth,*  Gerard,t  Crampton^J  Travers,§  LouisjandDr  Aber- 
crombie,  may  take  place  at  any  part  of  the  stomach,  hut  appears  to 
be  most  frapient  in  the  space  between  the  great  and  small  arches, 
but  nearer  to  the  former.  In  some  rare  instanceSj  in  which  adhe- 
sion is  formed  between  an  adjoining  organ  and  the  edges  of  the 
aperture,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  prevented  from  escaping, 
and  life  may  be  eoutinued  till  the  progress  of  ulceration  destroys 
a  part  wfiere  this  temporary  barrier  cannot  have  place 

The  most  important  point  to  he  known  is,  that  these  ulcers  may 
he  cicatrized.  Indeiiendeiit  of  the  uncertain  cases  recorded  by  At- 
kinson and  Ileil,  we  have  an  authentic  and  unequivocal  example  hi 
the  person  of  tlie  late  XL  Bcclard.  This  able  anatomist  laboured 
at  one  periot!  of  his  life  under  obstinate  symptoms  of  gastric  dis- 
e^ise,  the  nature  of  which,  though  uncertain,  seemed  to  partake  of 
chronic  inflammation.     The  symptoms  did  not  give  way  without 

•  Med.  Com  man.  VoL  ii.  p.  467. 

t  De»  Perfoniiioaa  Sjx-mtaneos  de  rEstnmHi'.     Pftri\  1  H0.1 

$  Trans*  of  the  ABttociatiQti,  VoL  i.  i  Med.  Chir,  Tmn»»  Vol  riL 
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frequenl  local  hlood-letting,  counter-irritation,  and  the  most  rigid 
regimen.  After  death,  there  was  found  in  the  small  curvature, 
about  4  lines  from  the  cardia,  a  cicatrized  ulc^r,  the  size  of  a  20  sola 
piece,  with  a  depressed  surface,  the  middle  of  which  was  traversed 
by  a  solid  cellular  band,  on  each  side  of  which  were  two  lacunce  form- 
ed by  peritonfpum.  The  margins  were  neither  red  nor  swollen ; 
aod  the  rest  of  the  stomach  was  sound,* 

d*  Solution  of  the gaMric  tunics  enfeebled  by  inftammaiimu — Beaides 
the  ulcerative  perforation  now  mentioned,  another  variety  has  been 
described  by  Jaeger  of  Wirtemberg,  Zeller  of  Tubingen,  Cru?eil- 
hier  of  Paris,  and  Dr  John  Gairdncr  of  this  place,  as  occurring  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels  of  infants  generally  at  the  breast  From 
the  elaborate  examination  of  this  subject  by  the  latter  author,  it 
appears  tliat  these  perforations  arc  probably  not  the  result  of  pre- 
vious ulceration,  but  are  effected  by  some  solvent  power  of  the  tluids 
after  dcatli ;  that^  nevertheless,  the  parts  so  eroded  and  perforated 
appear  to  undergo  a  previous  change  of  structure,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  are  less  able  to  resist  the  solvent  power,  t 

Before  I  conclude  this  subject,  I  may  remark,  that  in  some  in- 
stances the  mucous  follicles  appeal'  to  become  enlarged  in  conse- 
quence of  chronic  inflammation,  without  afi*ection  of  the  gastric 
membrane.  A  very  good  iuslance  of  this  change  is  recorded  by 
Hallcr,  who  found  in  the  pyloric  end  of  tlie  stomach  of  a  woman 
of  64,  ten  or  twelve  hemispherical  bodies  like  papiU^^  with  black 
or  perforated  summits,  and  cavities  full  of  purulent  matter.  Though 
the  size  of  these  bodies  was  variable,  the  diameter  of  some  was  three 
lines,  in  others  a  full  inch.J 

e,  A  particular  cause  of  gastric  nmcous  ulceration  has  been  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  certain  substances  belonging  to  the  class  of  corro- 
sive poisons.  That  in  many  instances  these  substances  induce  in- 
flammation, ulceration,  and  erosion  of  the  gastric  tissues,  cannot 
be  ilenied  ;  and  this  is  true,  particularly  of  the  concentrated  mine- 
ral acids,  as  is  shown  in  the  cases  and  experiments  of  Tartra,  Or- 
fila,  and  Brodie,  the  cases  and  experiments  recorded  by  Kou- 
pelle,§  and  the  instances,  now  rather  numerous,  in  which  sulphuric 

•  De  la  MembniTie  MiiffieuBe  GftBtrQ-Inte«tina1e,  &c.  p.  558,     Par  C,  Billapd. 

Hh  Medico-Cbinirgical  Tmnsactiurui  of  EdinbitrgTi,  Vol.  I  p.  311, 

t  Opusculft  Pathologica  OhservaL  xxvii, 

§  lllustrationi  of  the  Effect*  of  Morbid  Poisons.  By  George  Witli  Roupetl,  M.  D. 
The  PUttj*  from  Original  Drawings.  By  Andrew  Mel\ille  M*Uliinniep  M.  A.  C.  L. 
Part  Land  11.     London,  1J133.     FoUn. 
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aci  J  has  l>een  swallowed  accidentally,  or  used  for  the  purpose  of 
sel  f-  des  tructio  n* 

Though  it  18  true,  however,  that  these  gubetances  produce  in 
maoy  instances  inflamination,  and  in  several  corrosion,  it  is  not  es- 
tablished that  they  in  all  cases  cause  ulceration.  It  19  very  doubt- 
ful even  if  arsenic  itself,  to  which  this  property  has  been  often  as- 
cribed^ ever  induces  ulceration ;  for  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  in 
which  particles  of  the  solid  oxide  have  been  found  in  the  stomach, 
no  ulceration  has  been  recognized.  The  reason  of  this  I  conceive 
to  be,  that  death  is  effected  by  the  severity  of  the  general  operation 
of  the  agent,  before  there  is  time  for  ulceration. 

From  the  instances  of  deglutition  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid 
which  have  fallen  under  my  own  observation,  and  from  the  records 
of  other  cases,  the  following  conclusions  may,  I  think,  he  established, 

Isty  The  first  effect  of  sulphuric  acid  is  evinced  in  its  transit 
over  the  membrane  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and  octsophagus.  It  there 
indurates,  crispates,  and  raises  into  vesications  the  mucous  epider- 
mis, and  giving  it  a  brownish  colour  and  greater  firmness.  Nitric 
acid  produces  the  same  effects,  imparting,  however,  a  citron  yellow 
colour  t*)  the  epidermis.  Both  acids  render  the  terminal  boundaries 
of  the  epidermis  at  the  cardia  much  more  distinctly  visible  than  in 
the  natural  state. 

Both  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid  produce  at  the  epiglottis  and  up- 
per part  of  the  larynx  so  much  detachment  of  the  mucous  epider- 
mis with  inflammation  generally,  as  to  give  rise  to  symptoms  of 
laryiujitk  and  tjtde?na  t/lottidls^  much  as  after  the  accidental  swal- 
lowing of  boiling  water.  Even  during  life  the  symptoms  of  gasp- 
ing and  spasmodic  depression  of  the  lower  jaw  are  as  well  marked 
as  in  eases  ot^  spontaneous  laryiigitu^  and  in  most  instances  they  are 
more  intense. 

In  the  stomach  the  effects  vary  as  the  organ  is  empty  or  contains 
articles  of  food. 

If  it  contain  articles  of  food,  these  are  generally  blackened, 
hardened,  and  charred,  as  it  were,  by  the  contact  of  the  acid.  If 
the  organ  be  empty,  or  contain  little  fcwd,  the  parts  touched  by 
tlie  acid  appear  like  portions  blackened,  indurated,  and  charred. 
The  blood  in  the  vessels  is  coagulatetl  and  blackened;  and  the 
vessels  appear  as  if  they  had  been  filh?d  by  a  daj-k-eoloured  injec- 
tion which  has  speedily  become  solid.  The  blackened  and  indurat- 
ed patches  vary  in  «ls?c  and  shape.     They  may  he  small,  but  most 
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commonlv  they  are  large,  as  large,  that  is,  as  a  ctowij  piece  or  a 
half-crown  piece.     Tlieir  edges  arc  distitvcily  circumscribed.* 

In  cases  in  which  sulphuric  acid  is  swallowed  and  death  foUows 
speedily,  the  acid  is  not  only  absorbed  by  the  hlood  but  transudes 
through  the  tissues ;  and  the  peritoneal  covering  presents  a  distinct 
acid  reaction.  The  acid  in  like  manner  acts  on  the  concave  sur- 
face and  anterior  edge  of  the  liver,  rendering  it  hard  and  friable; 
on  the  transverse  arch  of  the  colon,  contracting  that  bowel  and 
rendering  its  tissues  hard  and  tliiek ;  on  the  duodenum^  contracting 
its  calibre  and  reodering  the  coats  firm  and  thick ;  and  acting  in  a 
similar  manner  on  the  adjoining  folds  of  Jtjunum  and  ileunL 

It  occasionally  happens  that  a  portion  of  the  stomach  is  dissolved 
and  corroded,  forming  a  ragged  irregular  opening ;  and  the  con- 
tents escape  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  This  hapjiened  to  a  woman 
wim  had  committed  double  suicide.  She  had  swallowed  oil  of  vi- 
triol, apparently  without  its  having  been  known.  She  then  cut  her 
throat  witli  a  knife.  She  was  supposed  to  have  died  of  the  effects 
of  the  wound  in  the  throat  j  and  certainly  vessels  enow  were  di- 
vided  to  cause  the  loss  of  much  blood ;  and  blood  was  found,  as  is 
often  the  ease  in  examples  of  cut  throat,  in  the  bronchial  tubes. 
But  besides  this,  there  was  in  the  large  arch  of  the  stomach  a  large 
ragged  irregular-shaped  and  dissolved  opening,  which  presented 
all  round  the  usual  charring  and  induration  caused  by  sulphuric 
acid.t 

When  the  mineral  adds  do  not  immediately  kill,^they  cause  iiK 
fiammation  of  the  parts  touched.  The  oesophageal  epidermis  is  csast 
off,  atid  the  whole  surface  of  tliat  tube  suppurates  and  secretes 
lymph  and  granulates.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  in 
hke  manner  suppurates,  or  sloughs  and  suppurates,  secreting  lymph 
and  granulation.  Under  this  process  the  patient*s  life  may  be  pro- 
tracted from  6ve  or  six  weeks  to  two  months,  with  great  sufferinr^, 
distress,  and  wasting.  But  death  at  length  takes  place,  arid  the 
parts  are  found  in  the  state  now  described. 

The  effects  of  nitric  acid  on  the  stomach  are  very  similar  to  those 


•  Account  «f  a  Cobo  of  Suicidal  Poiaoning  by  mciuiii  of  ConcMitmted  SiUphiuic 
Acid,  with  notieesj  of  other  ciiat»»  By  David  Cmigie,  M.  I>.  &e,  Edinburgh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journttl,  Vol.  liii*  p.  406^     Ediiiburjj{h,  1H40. 

•f  Cases  of  Poiwjuing  by  Areejiic^  Sulphuric  Aeid»  and  Murinto  'of  Mercury  By 
Alexander  Wntaott,  F,  RC  S.  H.     Ibid.  Vol,  hii.  p.  4(»L 
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of  sulphuric  acid.     But  the  citroa  yellow  coloration  of  the  gastric 
tissues  \s  here  also  conspicuous. 

The  vapour  of  nitric  acid  also  operates  on  the  organs  of  respi- 
ration. 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  less  frequently  employed,  either  acetdeutally 
or  iotcnttoimllyy  apparently  than  sulphuric  acid.  But  its  effects  are 
very  similar.  Crispation  and  detachment  of  the  cesophageal  epi- 
denuis;  charring  of  the  interior  of  the  stomach;  blackening  and 
coaguktioii  of  the  hlood  in  tlie  blood-vessels ;  corrosion  of  the  gas- 
trie  tissue;  and  a  dark  mottled  appearance  of  the  neighbouriog 
viscera ;  are  all  lesions  which  liavc  been  observed  after  deglutition 
of  this  acid*  The  bile  is  rendered  of  a  bright  grass  green  wlierever 
the  acid  comes  in  contact  with  it.* 

The  duration  of  life  after  deglutition  of  the  concentrated  mineral 
acids,  varies  according  to  eircnraatances  from  four  or  ^\e  hours  to 
twenty-five  or  lliirty  hours. 

The  further  examination  of  this  point,  however,  belongs  to  toxi- 
cology. 

f.  In  many  crises  of  canine  madness  the  oesophageal  and  gastric 
membrane  has  been  found  reddened  and  covered  with  vijscid  mucus ; 
(Morgagni,  BailHe,  Babington,  Ferriar,  Marcet,  Powel,  Piiickard, 
&c.)  and  several  authors  have  here  been  inclined  to  ascribe  the 
symptoms  of  that  disease  to  cBsophageal  and  gastric  inflamraation. 
Admitting^  however,  that  appearances  of  this  kind  are  sufficient  to 
constitute  spreading  or  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  raucous  surface, 
it  does  not  follow  that  this  is  tbe  c-ause  of  the  hydrophobic  symp- 
toms. The  cesopbageal  and  gastric  redness  is  not  constant;  and 
its  presence  and  degree^  which  are  secondary,  depend  rather  on  tlie 
violent  spasmodic  motions  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition  and  the 
diaphragm,  than  on  positive  or  primarj'  inflammation. 

The  affection  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  occurring  in  fever, 
as  remarked  by  Roederer  and  Wagler,  Sarcone,  Pinel,  and  others, 
shall  be  noticed  afterwards. 

§3.  The  duodenum  is  liable  to  morbid  lesions  similar  to  those  af- 
fecting tbe  stoma<:li.  Chronic  inflammation  appears  to  he  the  most 
com  Dion  affection  in  that  part  of  the  alimentary  canah  Under  its 
influence  tbe  duodenal  mucous  membrane  becomes  firm,  rigid,  and 
a  little  thickened.     Its  glandular  apparatus  also  is  liable  to  be  hy- 
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pertropliied,  rendering  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube  irregular  aod 
hard. 

Chronic  inflammation  is  liable  to  attack  this  organ  In  the  eir- 
cumscribed  form  ;  that  is,  affecting  a  small  spot  and  proceediiig  to 
ulceration  of  the  raucous  membrane,  and  destruction  of  the  whole 
tissues; — producing  perforation  of  a  part  of  the  organ  not  ad* 
Ijerent.  The  effects  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  utceration  and 
perforation  of  the  stomach. 

Chronic  thickening  of  the  duodenum  is  liable  to  take  place  at 
any  part  of  the  bowel ;  in  some  cases  in  consequence  of  inflamma- 
tion and  congestion,  in  others  in  consequence  of  deposition  of  new 
matter.     If  the  thickening  take  place  near  the  point  where  the 
common  duet  enters  the  bowel,  it  causes  jaundice  often  of  a  most 
obstinate  character.     It  is  still  worse  where  the  deposit  is  tubercu- 
lar or  scirrhous.     In  one  case  of  this  kind,  the  jaundiced  colour  of 
the  surface  was  not  only  very  deep,  but  continued  obstinately  to 
the  last     It  was  found  after  death  that  the  mucous  membrane  of 
tlie  duodenum  was  the  seat  of  a  deposition  of  tubercles  near  and  all 
round  the  orifice  of  the  common  duct;  and  that  these  had  thicken- 
ed the  tissues  of  the  l>owel  to  so  great  a  degree  as  to  obstruct  en- 
tirely the  orifice  of  the  duct     The  surface  of  this  deposition  was 
beginning  to  be  ulcerated,  being  irregular  and  abraded ;  and,  had 
life  been  prolonged,  the  morbid  process  would  doubtless  have  de- 
stroyed the  tissue  of  the  bowel  and  aiused  perforation. 
Any  other  deposit  is  liable  to  produce  the  same  results. 
§  4.  Enteria. — Inflammation  of  the  iliac  mucous  niembrane  is 
greatly  more  fre[|ucnt  tliaii  it  has  been  representeii  l>y  authors. 
Whatever  be  the  influence  of  authonty  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be 
shown  that  the  frequent  fluid  al vine  discharges,  towfiich  physicians 
give  the  name  of  diarrhfra,  are  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  to 
be  referred  to  inflammation  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  intestines, 
spreading  over  a  considerable  extent,  and  rarely  penetrating  to  the 
submucous  filamentous  tissue* 

Though  it  was  originally  maintained  by  (jlisson  on  the  evidence 
of  dissection,  that  in  diarrlitjea  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is 
inflamed,  and  a  similar  idea  was  entertained  by  Baglivi  and  other 
Italian  physicians,  tlie  facts  on  which  this  opinion  rests,  appear  to 
have  been  overlooked,  amidst  the  zeal  and  ingenuity  with  which 
the  hypothesis  of  irwrdinate  motion  {m&tus  ahnormu)  of  the  scliool 
of  Hoffmann  and  CuUcn  was  defended.     Next  tu  the  instance  re- 
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'  eorded  by  Morgagni  in  his  own  persou  and  others  mentionetl  in 
his  31st  epiatle,  in  the  Reports  of  Ludovic  Bang  for  1782  and  1787, 
may  be  found  distinct  traces  of  the  opinion  that  intestinal  inflam- 
mation  gives  rise  to  diairhoBa.*  Much  about  the  same  time,  ( 1 798,) 
Carmichael  Smyth  conjectured,  "  that  in  diarrhceas,  from  catching 
coldj  the  villous  or  interior  coat  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  Is 
sometimes  slightly  inflamed. ''f  This  conjecture  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  researches  of  Baillie,!  Pinel,5  HildenbramlJ 
BroussaisjIT  Petit  and  Serres,**  Ahercronibie,  Andral,  Latham,tt 
and  lastly  Billard.  The  proofs  collected  by  these  authors  it  is  un- 
necessary to  examine  minutely*  They  establish  indisputably  the 
inference,  that  the  red  or  rose  tint  of  mere  injection  of  the  mucous 
membrane  is  adequate  to  produce  all  the  symptoms  of  diarrhoea 
passing  into  dysentery.  The  state  of  the  intestinal  membrane,  as 
discovered  by  necroscopy,  may  vary  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
disease,  the  kind  of  the  iufiammatory  process,  and  the  parts  of  the 
intestinal  membrane  affected. 

Inflammation  of  the  intestinal  raucous  membrane,  to  be  rightly 
understood,  should  be  studied  both  in  the  villous  membrane  proper, 
{Entcria  ;  Enterith  mucosa  ;)  and  in  the  intestinal  follicles,  iso- 
lated and  agminated  ;  {Adenitis ;  Adeno-enteria*) 

a.  In  the  villous  membrane  proper,  the  process  is  known  by  red- 
ness and  vascularity,  increased  secretion  of  viscid  jelly-like  mucus*, 
which  is  often  very  adherent,  and  sometimes  tinged  with  blood, 
sometimes  with  a  proportion  of  albumeu,  so  as  to  form  lidse  mem- 
brane, and  generally  some  thickening  and  roughening  of  the  mem- 
brane. This  Is  commonly  a  diffuse  or  spreading  form  of  inflam- 
mation, and  in  characters  acute. 

h.  Adenitis;  Adefto^entericu  Follicular  inflammation.  Dothinenteri- 
iis. — The  intestinal  follicles  are  subject  to  at  least  two  forma  of  in- 

•  Sclecta  Vuuru  Nosocomii  Rcgii  HafiiieiiaU^  Auctore  Frcdcrico  Ludovicu  Dang. 
'  Vol  I  p.  -I7»  Vol  ii.  and  233,  314,  360,  361. 
t  Medical  CommunicationA,  VuL  ii.  p.  210. 

$  **  It  doeft  not  always  happeo/*  qajs  BaiIIIc,  **  when  a  penoti  huM  died  from  fiital 
'  puling,  that  there  are  ulccn  in  the  intestinefl.  In  two  coses  which  1  have  opened  of 
p?r«Q(tia  who  died  from  Uiis  coinplatnt,  the  tmaXL  inU^in««  were  inflanied,  *o  ai  lo  pre- 
■ent  the  appeanwce  of  diitinct  veMelA,  the  email  branches  of  arteries  citrling  uioil 
beautifully  at  the  outer  surface  of  the  intestine  filled  with  florid  blood,  and  the  vilhut 
coat  bemg slightljf  iW,**— Diwectionn,  &e.  p.  2 IB, 

f  Medecine  CLinii{ue  et  Nosographie  Philo»()|ihique,  Tom.  ii. 
tt  Ratio  Medcndi  in  Inrtit  Cllnieo.  U  PhlegmnMes  Chroniquei. 

••  Trailed©  la  Fievre  Entcfo-Me*enteriquc    8vo.    Parj%  iai3. 
ff  An  Account  of  the  DiBeane  lately  prevalent  al  the  General  Penttenttury.     By  P. 
M.  Latham^  M,  D,  &c,     Lond.  1825. 
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flararaatory  eulargemt^nL  In  one  the  mucous  nienibrane  is  mostly 
affected.  It  swells  up,  becomes  dry  at  first,  then  la  covered  with 
viscid  thick  mucus  atlliereot  to  it,  while  the  pore  of  the  follicle  is 
more  or  less  obstructed  io  consequence  of  tlie  swelling.  When 
this  continues  long,  it  is  liable  to  induce  abrasion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  or  even  ulceration.  Yet  this  does  not  appear  often  to 
take  place  in  this  sort  of  affection  of  the  follicles.  The  swelling 
may  subside,  and  the  follicle  or  follicles  recover  their  previous  ap- 
pearance  and  c|ualities. 

In  the  second  form*  in  which  the  fine  cellular  tissue  is  most  af- 
fected, it  is  very  difl^erent.  The  tissue  is  raised  and  swelled  out, 
becomes  firm,  tough,  and  often  assumes  a  buff  or  yellow  colour, 
which  shows  that  it  is  dying  or  dead.  In  short  this  fblliculai"  cel- 
lular tissue  is  very  easily  killed,  and  then  forms  a  slough  below  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  latter,  however,  being  deprived  of  its 
support  and  nutrition,  likewise  dies,  is  cast  off  as  a  superficial  slough, 
while  below  there  is  one  more  deep.  This  also  is  cast  off,  and  a 
deep  ulcer  is  left,  which  is  almost  invariably  very  difficult  to  be 
healed,  and  wtiich  often  does  not  heal,  but,  by  weakening  the 
bowel,  causes  perforation  of  the  peritoneal  coat 

These  are  forms  of  inflammation  comparatively  chronic,  that  is, 
lasting  from  three  to  six  weeks. 

1.  The  simplest  form  is  that  in  which  the  mucous  surface  is 
light  reddish,  or  rose-coloured  over  a  large  extent,— an  appearance 
which  depends  on  superficial  injection  of  the  villous  membrane. 
The  villi  are  red,  and  more  or  less  gorged  with  blood.  This  state, 
besides  producing  copious  mucous  or  sero-gclatinous  discharges, 
is  very  often  the  patliological  c^use  of  intestinal  hemorrhage.  In 
some  instances  it  is  shaded  from  a  light  rose  to  blood-colour  or 
wine-coloured  crimson. 

2.  The  intestinal  membrane  may  be  marked  by  redne®  disponed 
in  various  forms,  arborescent,  asteroid,  or  punctular,  or  in  slender 
linear  streaks.  These  appearances  may  occur  independent  of  in- 
flammation, as  an  effect  of  transudation,  or  stagnation  during  the 
last  hours  of  existence  or  after  death,  and  should  therefore  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  same  forms  of  redness  in  connection  with  the 
inflammatory  process,  when  they  indiwite  a  slight  or  incipient  form 
of  it 

3.  A  common  form  is  in  red  or  brown  patches,  irregular  in  size 
and  shape,  with  sensible  elevation  above  the  surrounding  mem- 
brane, forming  a  sort  of  puffy  swelling,  the  surface  of  which  is 
rough  and  irregular,  and,  though  not  hard,  void  of  its  natural  feel. 
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'  Though  these  patches,  which  are  in  the  follicles  isolated  and  agmi- 
natcd,  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  small  or  large  intestine,  they 
are  most  commoD  at  the  termination  of  the  ileum^  in  which  they  are 
seated  in  the  agminated  patches  of  glands^  and  the  heginniag  of 
the  colon,  where  they  are  in  isolated  follicles.  From  petechial  and 
ecchymotic  blotches,  with  which  they  are  liable  to  be  confounded, 
they  may  be  distinguished  by  the  blood  being  observed  in  pieces 
of  intestine  held  up  to  the  light  to  be  still  contained  within  vessels. 
(Latliam,)  Thcije  red  patchcii  are  exceedingly  prone  to  proceed 
to  ulceration,  which  tjikes  place  in  one  or  more  points  near  their 
centre,  and  by  extension  aod  coalition  produce  in  no  long  time  a 
breach  in  the  eonrinuity  of  the  mucous  corion  equal  in  size  to  the 
original  }>atch.  This  is  the  form  of  disea^  described  first  by  Prost, 
then  by  MM*  Petit  and  Serres  under  the  name  Entcro-meaenteric 
fever,  and  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  is  oceasionally  epidemic 
in  Paris.*  Of  the  same  nature  is  the  disease  which  was  prevalent 
in  the  Millbank  Penitentiary  during  1822  and  1823,  According 
to  the  description  of  Dr  Latham^  the  patches,  which  most  frequently 
were  circular,  and  not  exceeding  the  diameter  of  a  pea,  were  dispersed 
at  intervals  through  the  whole  tract  of  the  intestines.  These  were 
evidently  in  the  isolated  follicles.  ^Vlien  larger  and  more  irregu- 
lar, they  appear  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  coalescence  of  seve- 
ral small  patches ;  and  were  most  likely  in  the  agminated  glands. 
The  transition  to  ulceration  in  this  instance  consi.stai  in  the  redden- 
ed mucous  membrane  becoming  elevated,  rough,  and  unequal  to 
the  touch,  and  in  erosion  taking  plac«  at  several  points^f 

4.  A  considerable  extent  of  the  membrane  may  be  diffusely  red 
or  reddish  brown,  or  with  a  general  rose-coloured  ground  may 
present  red  or  brown  patches  of  a  more  intense  tint  The  mem- 
brane is  at  the  same  time  soft,  friable,  pulpy,  and  often  thickened ; 
the  mucous  glands  are  enlarged  and  reddish ;  and  the  membrane 
ia  covered  more  or  less  extenaively  by  thick,  semi-opaque  viscid 
mucus  of  a  reddish  or  wine-coloured  tint  This  form  of  the  dis- 
ease is  also  said  to  proceed  to  ulceration*  When  it  does  so,  the 
prtKsesg  tiikes  place  not  only  in  spots  and  patches  of  the  mucous 
membrane^  but  in  the  follicles,  which  are  converted  into  a  number 
of  oval  reddish -brown  ulcers. 

5.  Part  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  may  present  nurae- 
roua  vesicular  or  pustular  elevations,  not  unlike  thrush  vesicle^s 

•  Tmit^  de  la  Fievre  EnteTf>nicwsn  tori  que,  p.  13.     Pnrio,  1H13. 
f  An  Account  of  the  Di«e«iae,  Blc.  p.  4ft. 
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{aphtkm\  which  may  teriDlnate  io  the  formation  of  abraded  spots 
or  miaute  ulcers.  EKcoriatioa  aiid  abrasbn  is  TnentioQed  by  va- 
rious authors ;  hut  I  think  none  of  them  distinguish  between  this 
and  ulceration,  of  which  I  regard  it  as  the  incipient  stage.  Abra- 
sion consists,  properly  speaking,  in  the  removal  of  epidermis ;  but 
as  the  existence  of  this  in  the  gastro -enteric  membrane  is  proble- 
maticalj  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  other  abrasion  than 
what  I  now  admit,  Tliese  abraded  spots  or  minute  ulcers  appear 
to  me  to  be  the  apices  of  the  isolated  falUcles  proceeding  to  ulce- 
ration. 

6.  In  certain  forms  of  intestinal  inflammation,  the  morbid  pro- 
cess appears  in  the  shape  of  spheroidal  or  conoidal  circumscribed 
eminences,  which  are  red,  fungous,  and  irregular,  and  form  con- 
spicuous prominences  of  the  mucous  membrane.  These  bodies^  which 
tlius  resemble  pustules,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  red  hoop  (areola)^ 
consist  in  inflammMion  of  the  isolated  mucous  follicles  of  Peyer, 
as  represented  by  MM  Bretonneau  and  Trousseau^  and  many 
subsequent  observers.  They  are  often  much  elevated  above  the 
adjoining  mucous  membrane,  not  unlike  broad  circular  mushrooiQ% 
and  are  then  sometimes  named  fungi.  There  is  no  doubt,  never- 
theless, that  they  consist,  as  above  described^  of  the  thit^kened  folli- 
cular cellular  tissue,  with  morbid  secretions  in  the  aj>ex,  and  they 
are^ tinged  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  excrement*  Accord- 
ing to  the  former  of  these  observers  especially,  this  follicular  in- 
flaniraation,  pjissiug  occasionally  to  ulceration,  is  a  most  frequent 
form  of  intestinal  disease  not  only  primary,  but  occurring  in  the 
course^of  fevers.  Its  most  conslaut  and  frequent  locality  is  the  3, 
6,  or  10  liist  inches  of  the  ileum,  where  the  agminated  patches 
are  largest,  and  a  long  space  of  the  ileum  consists  of  agminated 
follicles  without  interruption  ;  and  when  it  affectji  the  colon  it  \b 
near  the  ileo-ctecal  valve,  being  on  both  sides  of  this  point  much 
more  confluent  than  at  greater  distances,  Tliis  form  of  intestinal 
mflammation  M.  Bretonneau  denominates  dothinenteria  (a^^wj  pus- 
tula,  and  t^nsov  intestinmn,)^ 

Any  one  of  these  forms  of  morbid  condition  may  produce  all  the 
phenomena  of  diarrhoBa  or  even  dy9entet*y.  The  most  uniform  and 
remarkable  effect,  however^  is  after  the  first  discharges  of  fecident 
matter  to  caxisc  abundant  excretion  of  viscid  mucous  matter,  wliieh, 
though  fluid  when  discharged,  imdergoes  a  species  of  coagulation 

•  Airhive*  Ocntmlea,  Tome  x.     1826,     P.  67  and  1<J3. 
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not  unlike  jelly.  This  may  be  easily  recognized,  even  when  mix- 
ed with  feculent  matter.  It  is  free  from  the  peculiar  offensive 
odour  of  the  latter;  and  it  appears  to  contain  a  proportion  of  al- 
buminous or  gelatinous  matter,  or  both. 

Ulceration  of  the  mucous  follicles  is  very  common  after  the  dis- 
ease in  any  of  the  above  forms  has  subsisted  long.  Thits  was  seen 
in  those  of  the  duodenum  by  Brunner,  in  those  of  the  ileum  by 
Lecat,  Prost,  Petite  and  Serres,  Bretonneau,  and  Trousseau,  Bil- 
lard,  and  Dr  Bright.  This  form  of  ulceration  b  invariably  more 
complicated  and  more  difficult  of  cure  than  simple  ulceration  of 
the  villous  membrane.  The  latter,  indeed,  without  affection  of  the 
follicles^  is  so  rare  that  its  existence  may  be  questioned. 

To  render  the  history  of  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  and  its  follicles  complete,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  take  a 
general  view  of  the  disorder,  as  it  takes  place  at  different  periods 
of  life  and  in  different  circumstances;  and  though  in  this  view  I 
shall  not  disregard  the  observations  and  descriptions  of  othersj  yet 
I  deduce  it  principally  from  the  results  of  personal  oteervation  con- 
tinued over  a  long  period  of  yeai*s. 

1.  Chronic  inflammation  may  attack  the  mucous  follicles  of  the 
ileum  at  six  weeks  after  birth,  at  three  months,  at  six  or  eight 
months,  or  at  twelve  months,  or  two  years  after  hirtlL  After  the 
latter  period  it  is  less  frequent,  but  may  take  place  under  circura- 
stanccs  presently  to  be  mentioned.  The  earliest  period  at  which  I 
have  observed  the  disease  after  birth  was  six  weeks.  And  in  the 
case  to  which  1  allude,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  disease  had 
been  present  for  three  or  four  weeks :  so  that  it  may  be  allowed 
that  it  commences  as  early  as  two  or  three  weeks  after  birth. 

The  aggregated  patches,  which  are  generally  more  distinct  in  the 
infant  than  in  the  adult,  are  elevated,  with  rough  prominent  edges, 
rough  surfaces,  so  uneven  with  elevations  and  depressions  that  they 
have  been  supposed  to  be  ulcerated,  and  they  have  been  in  this 
condition  by  some  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  ulceration.  When, 
however,  the  surface  is  carefully  cleansed  by  water,  it  is  seen  that 
it  is  merely  irregular,  rugose,  here  prominent  and  elevated,  there 
depressed ;  and,  in  short,  swelled  or  in  a  state  of  inflammatory  con*- 
geetion. 

The  reason  of  this  irregularity  is  that  the  inflammatory  conger 
tion  and  injection  affects  mostly  the  follicular  cellular  tissue,  which 
then  rising  up,  where  it  most  easily  does  so,  causes  the  elevations; 
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while  the  intermediate  points,  at  whidi  it  does  not  readily  risej  form 
the  hollows  and  depressions. 

This  state  of  the  ileal  fallieles  may  last  for  weeks^  coming  and 
going,  or  appearing  and  subsiding  alternately.  It  may  take  place 
in  consequence  of  improper  food,  but  seems  also  to  occur  sponta- 
neously  or  at  least  without  evident  cause.  It  la  common  in  infants 
fed  by  the  hand  or  other  unnatural  modes ;  and  is  often  induced 
at  the  period  of  weaning,  if  care  be  not  taken  to  effect  that  change 
gradually.     When  it  has  been  once  commenced  it  is  liable  to  recur. 

Follicular  irritation  and  enlargement,  if  not  proceeding  to  much 
thickening  and  to  ulceration  of  the  surface,  may  subside,  and  leave 
the  membrane  in  a  healthy  state.  Children  who  have  it  are  liable 
to  diarrhoea  in  fits,  or  are  said  to  have  irritable  bowels ;  but  as  the 
follicles  return  to  their  natural  condition,  tins  symptom  disappears. 

Wlien  it  continues  long  or  recurs  frequently,  and  gives  rise  to 
frequent,  habitual,  or  violent  diarrhcea,  the  follicles  are  thickened ; 
and  on  the  apices  of  several  of  them  small  ulcers  are  formed.  But 
even  without  ulceration  it  may  prove  fatal  by  the  extent  over  which 
it  is  diffused,  the  over-action  and  irritation  of  the  intestines,  and  the 
violence  of  the  general  symptoms,  with  its  wasting  effects  on  the 
fiinction  of  nutrition.  It  is  usually  observed  in  cases  thus  termi- 
nating, that  numerous  invaginations  have  taken  place  in  the  bowel, 
each  invagination  being  formed  over  the  site  of  an  enlarged  aggre- 
gated patch.  Infants  and  young  children  with  this  disorder  are 
sometimes  cut  off  suddenly,  most  usually  with  symptoms  of  crowing 
inspiration  ;  and  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  thumbs,  fingers,  and 
toeSp  In  other  cases  sjmptoms  of  enterith  or  perittmitfs  with  ob- 
stinate constipation  often  take  place ;  and  then  ulceration  is  found 
to  have  extended  to  the  submucous  cellular  tissue  and  the  perito- 
n^enm. 

2,  Follicular  inflammation  may  take  place  at  a  subsequent  period, 
that  is,  at  periods  after  infancy,  and  between  the  third  and  fifteenth 
year,  or  even  at  later  periods* 

Though  this  disease  may  come  on  in  various  modes  at  the  time 
of  life  now  referred  to,  the  most  usual,  at  least  between  three  and 
seven  or  eight  years,  is  the  following. 

The  patient  is  unwell,  langitid,  with  hot  skin,  especially  at  night; 
the  tongue  a  little  furred;  the  pulse  quicker  than  usual  (90,  100, 
1 10);  and  the  appetite  impaired,  with  thirst  Sleep  is  disturbed 
and  unrefreshing  j  the  patient  stai'ts  and  is  alarmed  ;  and  awakes 
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in  the  morning  generally  more  fatigued  and  exhausted  than  at 
night.  Yet  there  are  no  very  conspicuous  or  prominent  symp- 
toms which  denote  derangement  or  disorder  of  a  particular  texture 
or  region.  This  state  of  matters  may  proceed  for  8,  10,  or  12 
days.  The  bowels  are  then  observed  to  be  irregular ;  sometimes 
constipated ;  more  frequendy  slightly  loose.  In  a  few  cases  uneasi- 
ness is  observed  or  felt  in  the  umbilical  or  the  right  iliac  region,  or 
in  both.  The  umbilical  region  may  be  somewhat  distended ;  and 
beneath  the  fingers  air  is  felt  moving  in  that  region,  or  in  the  right 
iliac.  Feveriahness  continues,  and  is  usually  aggravated  in  the 
latter  part  of  tbfe  day  and  at  or  during  night.  At  length  pain  is  felt 
in  the  belly,  generally  about  the  right  iliac  region  or  thenmbilical ; 
and  this  may  increase  to  symptoms  of  enteritis  or  peritonitis.  Diar- 
rhoea stops ;  vomiting  lakes  place ;  and  the  bowels  are  obstinately 
bound,  while  the  abdomen  is  swelled,  painful,  and  tympanitic. 

The  disease  usually  under  these  circumstances  terminates  fatal- 
ly ;  and  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  and  follicles  are  found  in 
the  following  state. 

Much  viscid  mucus  adheres  to  the  villous  membrane,  and  more 
especially  to  the  aggregated  patches.  When  this  is  removed,  the 
patches  are  observed  elevated,  roughened,  and  indurated  in  various 
degrees.  In  8<:>me  the  elevation  is  moderate ;  In  others  it  is  great 
and  perceptible,  giving  them  the  aspect  of  pustular  eminences,  or 
rendering  them  like  buttons  on  the  villous  membrane.  Usually 
this  considerable  elevation  depends  on  thickening  and  death  of  the 
follicular  cellular  tissue,  which  is  hard,  friable,  and  of  a  buff  or 
yellow  colour.  In  certain  points  the  raucous  membrane  is  cast  off, 
disclosing  small  ulcers  ;  the  base  of  which  is  sometimes  the  yellow 
thick  dead  tissue  already  mentioned,  sometimes  the  muscular  and 
peritoneal  coat  These  ulcers  evidently  take  place  in  individual 
follicles ;  but  by  two  or  more  coalescing,  two  or  more  small  ulcers 
may  be  converted  into  one  large  one.  The  adjoining  intestinal 
membrane  is  occasionally  but  not  always  thickened;  and  sometimes 
vessels  are  seen  traversing  it  to  the  patch  or  patches  most  thickened* 
The  mesenteric  ganglions  opposite  are  enlarged  in  various  degrees 
and  to  different  extent-  At  some  points  a  whole  cluster  of  glands 
enlarged  is  presented ;  at  others,  two  or  three  are  enlarged  but  se- 
parate« 

In  extreme  cases  albuminous  exudation  covers  the  peritoneum 
corresponding  to  the  patches  or  the  idcers ;  and  the  peritoneum 
has  in  certain  caf*ps  given  way  previous  to  death,  allowing  the  par- 
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tial  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel,  and  foUawed  by  effusion  of 
sero-albuminoua  fluid  from  ihe  internal  or  free  surface  of  the  peri- 
tonseum, 

3.  In  certain  cases  the  isolated  follicles  are  the  seat  of  chronic 
inflammation,  either  alone  or  along  with  the  aggregated  follicle. 
In  either  case  they  present  the  appearance  of  pustules  a  little  ele- 
vated, or  fungons-looking  flat  tubercular  bodiea  These  isolated 
follicles  pass  through  the  changes  already  mentioned  in  proceeding 
to  ulceration.  In  the  form  of  pustules  they  have  been  repeatedly 
mistaken  for  variolous  pustules ;  and  hence  it  has  been  said,  that 
they  are  smalUposc  in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

A  peculiar  sort  of  broad  elevated  button-like  appearance  is  oc- 
casionally seen  in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  in  this  disorder. 
The  individual  bodies  are  about  two  lines  broad,  soraetiraes  three, 
irregularly  circular,  with  flat  tops.  They  are  evidently  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  mucous  merabrane,  and  sometimes 
their  margins  project  over  the  latter.  The  tops  are  fungous -look- 
ing and  rough,  and  of  a  fawn  or  dirty  yellow  colour ;  aod  it  seems 
as  if  the  whole  ibllicular  mucous  membrane  had  become  thickened 
and  hypertrophied.  This  is  the  result  of  a  more  chronic  aflection 
than  the  one  already  described.  Occasionally  these  fungous-look- 
ing bodies  are  seated  in  the  isolated  follicles  ;  and  sometimes  to  the 
agminated  follicles. 

4.  The  disease  now  described  may  take  place,  as  already  stated,  as 
a  mere  intestinal  aiFection.  Often,  however,  it  is  either  connected 
with  fever,  or  it  is  an  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  febrifie  poison. 
In  c  hildren  and  young  persons  it  is  often  connected  with  tie  fever 
described  as  intestinal  remittent  fever.  In  adults  it  takes  place 
along  with  fever  which  has  been  by  several  observers  described  as 
typhous  feven  But  when  it  was  manifest  that  typhous  fever,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  took  place,  and  continues  to  take  place, 
without  affection  of  the  intestinal  follicle^  the  fever  in  which  this  fol- 
licular disease  was  said  to  take  place  was  denominated  typhoid  fever. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  disease  takes  place  in  a  fever  which  may 
present^  according  to  its  treatment,  typhoid  symptoms  during  the 
second  septenary  period,  or  rather  towards  the  close  of  that  period. 
But  the  fever,  in  which  it  most  commonly  Uikes  place,  is  a  remit- 
tent fever,  with  evening  or  afternoon  exacerbations ;  and  the  per- 
sons most  usually  affected  are  children  from  5  to  10,  or  young  per- 
sons in  general  under  the  30th  year  of  age.  The  disease  is  much 
more  common  in  certain  localities  than  in  others.    In  Paris  it  seems 
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uent,  but  affects  mostly  persons  coming  from  the  provinces.  In 
London  it  is  also  not  uncommon.  In  Manchester  I  have  seen  it 
affecting  the  Irish  labourers.  In  Edhiburgli  it  is  not  very  eom- 
mon  ;  and  a  physician  treating  from  200  to  300  patients  in  the 
course  of  the  year  my  see  not  above  three  or  four  ca^es,  and  only 
one  of  these  fatal.  In  certain  seasons  it  is  more  common  than  in 
others.  Thus  several  cases  took  place  in  the  winter  of  1842-1843 ; 
and  a  fewT  cases  took  place  in  the  end  of  1845  and  beginning  of 
1846.     At  the  close  of  the  latter  year  it  was  again  appearing. 

In  Edinburgh  it  is  seen  in  railway  labourers^  and  persons  en- 
gaged in  similar  out-door  labour. 

In  Glasgow  it  is  more  frequent  than  in  Edinburgh,  and  is  seen 
mostly  among  the  Irish, 

It  api>ears  to  me  not  to  be  contagious,  but  to  affect  spontane- 
ously, or  in  consequence  of  causes,  not  easily  determined j  the 
persons  attacked.  From  the  testimony  of  various  foreign  observ- 
ers, as  Frenzel,  Ebel,  Grossheim,  Stannius,*  Chomel,t  Lesser,^ 
and  Craraer,§  it  appears  to  depend  either  on  telluric  miasma,  or  on 
some  atmospheric  conditions. 

c  Perforation, — Thougli  any  part  of  the  small  intestine  from  the 
duodenum  to  the  ccecum  may  be  the  seat  of  ulcers,  they  are  most 
numerous  and  largest  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum.  In  this  part 
of  the  tube  the  ulcerative  process  may  advance  so  far  as  to  affect 
the  submucous  tissue,  the  muscular  layer,  and  the  subserous  tissue, 
upon  which  the  peritonjeum  generally  gives  way,  and  laceration  or 
perforation  takes  place.  That  the  peritona?um  is  removed  by  ab- 
sorption, or  rather  gives  way  when  no  longer  supported  by  the  col- 
lateral tissues,  may  be  inferred  from  tlie  foct  observed  by  M.  Louis, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  best  and  fullest  account  of  this 
accident ; — that  the  margin  of  the  ulcers  in  whicli  perforation  takes 
place  is  sharp  and  clean ;  that  ^^^^  mucous  and  submucous  tissue 
are  d^troyed  nearly  to  the  same  extent ;  and  that  the  muscular  is 
less,  and  the  peritonseum  scarcely  at  all  destroyed. 

The  effect  of  perforation  is,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stomach,  1j^, 

*  Edinburgh  Mediciil  and  Sui^cul  JoumaU  Vol  iclvilL  p.  115. 

t^  Le^nns  de  Climque  Medicale,  faitei  a  LUIotel  Dieu  de  PiuiB.  Far  le  Pn>fea* 
■eur  A.  K.  Cbomel  Frnii,  1B34  :  and  Edinburgh  ^iedical  and  Suj^g^cal  Joumali  Vol 
xlix,  p.  492,  and  I  p.  ITS. 

X  Die  EnUunduTig  und  Vcivcbwarung  dcr  Schteimhaut  des  VerdauungK  Kanaiesali 
irilMWldJige  Krankhtfit,  darge«tellt  voQ  Ferdinaad  Lener.  BerHnt  1830.  8vo.  Mlt 
Kiipdbrtaleln. 

f  Der  AbdoniinAl  Typhus.  Moao|yn^phi»che  Bkiize.  V'nn  Dr  F.  Cinmen  Caste !# 
1040.    Svo.  M.128. 
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esciipe  of  the  intestinal  contents  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  2c/,  the 
development  of  peritoneal  in6arnmation,  with  alhuramoos  deposi- 
tion on  the  peritona?iim.  The  period  which  elapses  between  the 
commencement  of  ulceration  and  the  completion  of  erosion  varies 
in  different  cases.  According  to  the  observations  of  Louis,  ab'e<idy 
quoted,  it  may  be  inferred  that  in  a  space  varying  from  12  to  25 
days,  tlie  nicer  or  ulcers  may  effect  destruction  of  the  intestinal 
tunica  The  occurrence  of  the  final  laceration  of  the  peritoneal 
coat  may  be  conjectured  by  the  patient  experiencing  all  at  once  in 
the  belly  intense  tearing  pain-,  aggravated  by  pressure,  speedily 
followed  by  shrinking  of  the  features,  vomitings  &c*  which,  con- 
tinuing with  almost  incessant  severity  from  20  to  54  hours,  denote 
intense  peritoneal  inflammation  terminating  in  death.  In  one 
case,  whicli,  however,  must  be  regarded  as  an  exception,  life  was 
continued  for  seven  days  after  the  appearance  of  symptoms  of  per- 
foration. 

d.  Enteria  molhscens. — Under  this  head  may  be  placed  a  change 
observed  by  Louis  in  the  ileum  of  many  persons  cut  off  by  phthisis 
and  other  chronic  diseases.  It  consists  in  the  mucous  membrane  be- 
coming exceedingly  soft,  almost  like  mucus  or  jelly,  sometimes  thicker 
than  natural,  and  sometimes  redder.  In  the  instances  in  which  I 
have  observed  this  change  in  phthisical  subjects,  the  intestinal  villi 
were  less  distinct  than  natural .  But  whetlicr  this  arose  from  re- 
moval of  these  bodies  or  from  the  pulpy  swelling  of  the  raucous 
corion,  or  from  absolute  disorganization,  1  have  not  been  able  to 
determine.  It  is  rarely  continuous,  and  occurs  chiefly  in  large 
patches,  which  occupy,  however,  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
bowel. 

§  5.  Chronic  ukeratimu — To  this  head  I  refer  a  form  of  disease 
of  which  I  have  seen  several  instances  in  children  labouring  under 
symptoms  of  mesenteric  wasting  ;  {ial^esS)  I  have  no  doubt  tliat  it 
commences  in  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  rather  of 
the  agminated  follicles;  but  as  it  was  found  in  the  cases  to  which 
I  allude  in  the  form  of  ulcerated  patches,  I  prefer,  for  the  sake  of 
obvious  and  easy  distinction,  to  designate  it  as  abova  In  the  best 
marked  instance  in  which  I  have  seen  it,  and  the  prc]>aration  of 
which  is  before  me,  it  occurred  in  the  form  of  three  large  Imnds 
near  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum,  extending  transversely  round  the 
entire  circumference  of  the  bowel*  The  broadest  of  these  bands 
is  about  two  inches,  the  narrowest  about  eight  lines.  Over  the 
whole  of  these  spaces  is  the  mucous  membrane  completely  removed 
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the  lower  end  of  the  ileiimy  and  from  tliem  spreading  to  the  adjoining 
iDucous  membrane.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  for  more  than  two  years,  during  which  the  case 
was  more  or  less  uuder  my  care ;  and  during  that  period  it  waa 
possible  to  recognise  occasional  attacks  of  inflammation.  The  other 
symptoms  were  occasional  pain  of  the  belly,  never  severe,  unless  at 
the  period  of  the  above  attacks,  and  diarrhoea  alternating  with  con- 
stipation, afterwards  incessant  and  unconlroUable  diarrhoea,  wast* 
ing,  and  hectic  fever; — in  short,  all  tlie  symptoms  imputed  to  me- 
senteric decline ;  (tabes  mesenterica,)  This  process,  therefore,  or 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  follicles  and  mem- 
brane, with  or  without  ulceration,  I  regard  as  one  of  the  patholo- 
gical causes  of  mesenteric  fahes.  The  enlargement  of  the  glands^ 
ill  which  this  disorder  has  been  very  generally  believed  since  the 
time  of  Wharton,  Baglivi,  and  Richard  Russell  to  consist,  is  mere- 
ly secondary,  and  is  a  consecutive  eifect  of  ihe  irritation  exercised 
at  the  organic  extremities  of  the  lymphatics  and  lacteals.  This 
view  of  the  relation  between  enlarged  mesenteric  glands  and  in- 
testinal inflammation,  though  already  stated  by  Broussais,  has  not, 
however,  been  established  by  that  author  on  authentic  proofed  En- 
largement of  these  glands  is  indeed,  I  have  elsewhere  said,  a  com- 
mon effect  of  irritation  at  tfie  organic  extremities  of  their  lympha- 
tics. 

§  6.  Tt/phlkts,  PentyphUth, — ^The  ctrcum  or  blind  bowel  (if/phlan 
enteron)  is  often  the  seat  of  a  peculiar  disease,  which,  from  slow  and 
almost  imperceptible  commencements,  produces  so  much  havoc  as 
to  terminate  the  life  of  the  iadividuaL 

This  disease  consists  in  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  cel- 
lular tissue  connecting  the  vau  urn  to  the  quadratus  lumborum  and 
other  parts,  or  in  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  caecum,  and  often  of  tlie  vermiform  process,  and  which, 
advancing  by  very  gradual  and  insidious  steps,  destroys  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  atFects  the  submucous  cellular  tissue  and  perito- 
neal coat,  and  either  causes  inflammation  of  tire  latter  with  adhe- 
sion to  the  muscular  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  or  perforation  and 
fatal  peritonitis.  The  exact  mode  in  which  this  disease  commencea 
is  not  always  perfectly  known.  But  from  the  dissection  of  thoae 
who  have  perished  by  it,  we  may  infer  that  the  following  descrip- 
tion makes  a  near  approach  to  the  facts. 

At  tirst  the  glands  or  follicles  of  the  vmcum  become  enlarged 
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"Tid  tbickeoed  and  deviled  bjr  i 
of  these  coverpd  by  the  wemmns  of  i 
mtieus  are  separated ;  and  bdow  are  dtsdoeed  okofjied 
to  the  same  eiLtent  as  the  glands  of  foUkieB 
This  process  extends  and  deepeoa,  until  tbe 
the  peritoDeum  are  affected.  Lymph  la  tSomi  met  the 
of  the  hitter ;  and  this  for  aome  time  ekfaer  preveoda  die 
from  behjg  perforated,  or  it  irniies  tbe  pcritoiieal  coat  of  the 4 
with  the  muscular  peritoneum  and  the  abdomhial  uasdes. 
the  same  time  the  muooua  membrane  of  tbe 
affixitiud  by  ioiiaiiimatioD  of  its  follicle  and  atth«niniil  QloeraEtMn ; 
so  that  when  the  body  is  inspected  alter  death,  tfabappendag?  pre- 
sents numerous  ulcers  along  its  internal  sur&ce. 

WbcD  tbe  inflammatory  action  has  caused  the  agglutinaliQii  of 
tile  C£ecal  peritonaeum  to  the  muscular  peritonsum  and  abdfwninal 
muscles,  the  morbid  process  is  not  thereby  stopped.  Very  eo«i- 
monly  it  is  extended  progrean?ely  to  tbe  cellular  tiasoe  ontwfe 
the  peritonfeum,  thence  to  the  muscles  in  the  right  iliac  region,  and 
it  may  even  produce  an  e:itemal  abscess  in  these  muscl^  tbe  open- 
ing of  which  on  tlie  surface  will  depend  on  tbe  time  dttriog  which 
life  is  prolonged. 

In  one  case  of  this  kind,  which  I  inspected  in  the  body  of  a  young 
female  of  11  or  12,  the  cieeum  itself  was  greatly  distended  ;  the 
cxtra-caM^al  peritoneum  was  portly  adlierent  to  the  muscular,  and 
partly  destroyed  by  ulceration  ;  the  round  or  coDvex  part  of  the 
bowel  w^as  perforated  with  6  or  7  ragged  apertures,  various  in  stjEe 
and  shape  ;  matter  was  found  all  round  it  and  between  them,  and 
also  externally  to  the  mu^ular  peritoneum^  and  between  the  fibrw 
and  layers  of  tbe  abdominal  mueclea;  and  the  skin,  though  not  de- 
stroy ed,  was  undermined.  When  tlie  difleaae  had  reached  tlm  point 
death  iiad  taken  place.  But  had  life  been  prolonged  a  iiew  dayi 
more,  an  opening  in  the  skin  of  the  right  iliac  rt!gion  would  have 
taken  place  ;  and  a  h&tulous,  cavernous  absceas  passing  tlirough  the 
abdominal  muscles  and  iotothe  caecum  muat  have  ensued*  In  this 
case  also  the  colon  was  small,  contracted,  and  almost  empty,  ItM 
dfle  being  more  like  that  of  the  iJeum  than  tbe  colon,  while  the 
ileum  was  distended  by  feculent  coutents  to  about  three  or  four 
times  its  usual  size,  and  presented  at  first  sight  tlm  appearance  of 
the  coloiK  This  fact  deserves,  as  we  shall  see^  especial  attenlioiL 
Another  mode  iu  which  tliis  disease  shows  itself  is  the  tbllowing. 
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After  the  disease  in  the  mocous  membrane  of  the  csecuiu  ha^  «iul> 
sisted  for  some  tirnii,  with  or  without  ulceration  of  the  caecum,  it  is 
followed  hy  iDflammation  taking  place  in  the  cellular  tissue  at  the 
posterior  part  of  the  caecum.  The  latter  bowel,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  tied  down  and  fixed  by  cellukr  tissue  to  the  right  Uiac 
fossa  immediately  before  the  lumbar  and  iHactis  internum  muscles. 
The  inflammation  passes  to  this  cellular  tissue ;  and  in  it  causes 
effusion  of  lymph  and  purulent  matter,  forming  a  sort  of  abscess 
round  and  behind  the  ca?cum.  In  the  right  iliac  region  there  is 
then  recognized  a  tumour  compressible  and  doughy,  and  giving  a 
sense  of  deep-seated  matter ;  painful  when  pressed  at  certain  points, 
and  tending,  as  in  the  last  case,  to  advance  to  the  surface*  The 
disease  then  shows  itself  under  the  form  of  abscess  of  the  right  iliac 
region. 

In  this  state  after  matter  has  beim  formed  one  of  two  results 
may  take  place.  Either  the  inflararaatory  action  continuing  and 
the  suppurative  action  advancing,  a  communjcation  by  ulceration 
may  be  opened  into  the  ca?cumj  and  through  this  the  matter  con- 
tained in  the  tumour  passes  gradually  but  speedily  into  the  colon^ 
and  is  thus  discharged  into  the  bowels.  Then,  if  adhesive  inflam- 
mation  and  lyniphy  deposit  ta.ke  place,  the  tumour  is  emptied  of 
its  contents  and  recovery  is  accomplishetl,  the  intlararaation  and 
suppuration  being  confined  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  and 
attachments  of  the  caecum. 

Secondly,  it  may  liappen  that  either  with  or  without  the  open- 
ing into  the  caecum  the  agglutinative  or  adhessive  intlammation  J8 
imperfect  and  inert.  Lymph  is  nut  effused  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  stop  the  spreading  of  the  suppuration.  Matter  is  effused  or  in- 
filtrated into  the  cellular  tissue  all  round  and  downwards  over  the 
surface  of  the  Uiacus  mteruus  muscle ;  and  after  great  ravages  are 
committed,  it  apjFcars  forming  an  outlet  at  the  margin  of  the  anus* 
This  is  an  unfavourable  result,  because  the  matter  in  advancing 
to  the  surfiice  is  attended  with  much  destruction  of  parts ;  and  Ije- 
cause  the  progresaive  advancement  of  the  disease  denotes  a  defi- 
ciency of  healthy  agglutinative  and  reparative  action. 

In  the  third  place,  the  suppurative  process  may  advance  to  the 
surfiice,  causing  superficial  abscess  in  the  right  iliac  region  and 
ulcerative  openings  to  djsi*harge  the  purulent  contents  of  the  deep- 
seatetl  abscess.  This  ap|*e;irs  to  be  not  very  common  ;  but  it  oc- 
curs in  a  cedain  uumber  of  cases.     It  is  not  very  favourable. 
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Although  I  begun  the  account  of  this  aftection  hy  representing 
it  to  originate  in  previous  disease  of  the  cmcum  and  verraiforra  ap- 
pendage,  yet  there  occur  cases  in  which  the  latter  circuni stance  is 
not  always  raaiiifest.  If  the  first  nuivements  of  diseased  action  have 
taken  place  in  the  csecum,  it  lias  been  externally ;  and  hence  they 
have  advanced  to  affect  the  l>owel  secondarily.  This  mode  of  pro- 
cedure may  l>est  be  illustrated  by  the  following  case, 

A  young  female,  in  ihe  rank  and  occupation  of  a  servant,  was 
sent  from  Leitb  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  with  symptoms  believed  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  continued  fever.  The  skin  was  hot,  and 
though  not  dry,  was  imperfectly  transpiring;  the  tongue  was  co- 
vered with  a  whitish  gray  pasty  ftir ;  there  was  some  thirst ;  the 
expression  of  the  countenance  was  languid  and  feeble,  though  the 
face  was  flushed  ;  the  pulse  was  between  86  and  90,  rising  to  100 ; 
and  the  strength  was  impaired.  The  abdomen  was  a  little  distend- 
ed and  slightly  painful ;  yet  pressure  was  borne  tolerably  well. 
The  sound  emitted  was  clear  and  natural.  But  in  the  right  iliac 
region,  where  some  fulness  was  manifest,  the  sound  emitted  was 
dull ;  and  considerable  pain  was  felt  on  pressing  or  handling  this 
region.  This  painful  sensation  also  extended  backwards  to  the 
loins;  but  was  more  complained  of  on  the  right  than  on  the  left 
side.  In  the  right  iliac  region  also,  but  most  towards  the  side  of 
the  region  and  its  posterior  aspect,  there  was  recognized  a  more 
firm  and  resisting  yet  corajiressible  and  doughy  state  of  the  parts 
than  natural.     Pain  was  aggravated  by  coughing. 

Some  blood  was  drawn  from  the  arm;  twelve  leeches  were  ap- 
plied over  the  right  iliac  region  ;  and  laxative  medicine  was  given. 

Next  day  the  patient  said  she  felt  relieved  and  more  easy.  But 
the  state  of  parts  in  the  right  iliac  region  was  not  improved  ;  the  ab- 
domen was  rather  more  distended,  with  some  tympanitic  resonance ; 
the  pulse  was  above  100,  not  full  but  hard  ;  the  skin  was  dry ;  the 
urine  scanty  and  sedimentous ;  and  the  bowels  had  been  moved 
scantily  and  imperfectly  ;  the  fur  on  the  tongue  was  much  as  before. 

Twelve  leeches  were  ordered  on  the  right  iliac  region,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  warm  fomentations  and  a  poultice ;  and  an  enema  was 
directed  to  lie  administered. 

Next  morning  the  patient  became  suddenly  very  feeble  and 
died. 

Inspection  disclosed  the  following  appearances. 

A  portion  of  bowel  between  3^  and  4  feet  long,  which  turned 
out  to  be  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  was  greatly  distended  chiefly 
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with  air ;  of  a  dark  brown-red  colour,  and  with  its  peritoneal 
covered  and  penetrated  by  an  infinite  number  of  red  vessels,  Thi« 
piece  of  intestine  formed  io  thk  state  several  turns  or  convolutions;- 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  bad  been  pushed  over  to  the  right 
Side.  The  ileum  above  this  was  distended  but  less  reddened. 
When  cut  open  the  contents  were  much  as  usual,  but  with  more 
mr.  The  mucous  membrane  was  greatly  reddened^  friable,  rough, 
and  easily  detached.  Tlie  substance  of  the  bowel  was  vascular  and 
reddened.  But  of  the  follicles  there  was  neither  elevation  nor  ul- 
ceration. The  ilco-ca^cal  valve  was  reddened.  The  interior  of 
the  c^cura  was  also  reddened  and  softened  ;  but  no  ulceration 
had  taken  place.  The  appendix  vermiformu  presented  a  few 
enlarged  follicles  along  its  interior.  The  ascending  arch  of  the 
colon  was  comparatively  empty  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  bowel  was 
pretty  natural,  and  void  of  any  thing  except  thin  feculent  matter 
and  mucus.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  was  not  unna* 
turah 

External  to  the  caecum,  on  the  lateral  and  posterior  aspects  of 
that  bowel,  were  deposits  of  purulent  matter  and  loose  lymph,  ex- 
tending upwards  and  Imckwards  for  a  good  space.  This  purulent 
matter  occupied  the  place  of  the  perityphlic  cellular  tissue ;  was 
not  contained  within  a  distinct  or  well -fur  med  cyst,  but  appeared 
to  he  loosely  infiltrated  into  the  space  around  the  caecum.  No 
perforation  of  the  cajcum  had  taken  place.  But  all  round  the 
cellular  tissue  was  reddened,  softened,  loaded  with  bloody  serum 
and  specks  of  purulent  matter ;  and  the  parts  were  ash-coloured 
and  offensive  smelling,  as  if  proceeding  to  mortification. 

In  this  case  the  cause  of  death  was  twofold.  First,  the  general 
inflammation  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum  {mieritis  ;  ileitis\ 
caused  apparently  by  obstruction  and  distension  of  the  whole  bowel, 
in  consequence  of  tbe  pressure  created  by  the  inflammatory  abscess 
round  the  cecum  ;  and  eecoodly,  this  suppurative  inflammation  of 
the  perityphlic  cellular  tissue  itself,  which,  though  operating  chiefly 
as  a  cause  of  pressure  on  the  cfscum  and  obstruction  to  the  peristal- 
tic motion  of  tbe  bowel,  yet  did  further  mischief  by  the  peculiar 
etfects  of  a  bad  suppuration  on  the  system  at  large. 

In  thb  case  also,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  tbe  pri- 
mary morbid  action  was  seated  in  the  perityphlic  cellular  tissue; 
and  that  the  inflammation  and  suppuration  there  established  bad 
acted  on  the  c<Ecum  by  compressing  it,  and  thus  obstructing  the 
descent  of  the  contents  of  the  ileum^  had  caused  over-distension  of 
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^  iflammation  much  asa  -f  '  ited  bpmm. 

Indeed,  tbe  appearance  of  the  ileum  was  quite  o  that  pre- 

seated  by  iutestiQes  above  a  point  of  strangulated  bowel. 

The  termination  of  this  disease  is,  nevertheless^  not  necessarily  or 
inevitably  fiitaU  If  the  tumor  in  the  right  iliac  region  be  recog- 
nized before  suppuration  has  tiiken  place,  resoluttoti  may  be  accom- 
plished under  the  use  of  local  and  general  blood-letting,  with  very 
gentle  aperients.  Several  patients  in  this  state  I  Imve  treated  and 
aeenget  perfectly  well;  and  there  is  always  more  chance  of  com- 
plete recovery  if  the  treatment  be  commenced  in  this  stage,  tlian  if 
it  be  delayed  until  suppuration  ha^  occurred.  After  this  event  the 
favourable  termination^  though  less  likely,  may  be  efiBcted  in  the 
mode  already  mentioned* 

Though  all  the  causes  of  this  disorder  may  not  be  perfectly 
understood,  yet  several  are  sufficiently  obvious  and  intelligible.  In 
the  first  place,  the  peculiar  situation  and  fixed  attachment  of  the 
atcum  must  be  regarded  as  an  important  disposing  cause.  Tliat 
bowel  being  attached  by  its  whole  posterior  surface,  by  means  of 
filamentous  tissue,  to  the  muscles  of  the  right  lumbar  region,  and 
with  its  blind  sac  or  receptacle  below  the  level  of  tbe  ileo-ca««l 
aperture,  and  in  a  dependent  potation,  ia  liable  to  I 
with  excrementitiid  matter,  which  the  bowel  itftelf  < 
pel  and  raise  against  gravity.  Then  tbe  renaiferm  proceM  iiMlf, 
by  its  dependent  poeitton,  may  eneoanler  dificnltj  in 
its  contents. 

Secondly,  all  articles  taken  witb  IM,  m 
and  not  easily  carried  along  Ibt  bmrdi^  mm  i 
of  tbe  dEcum,  inore  readily  detabedl  Tkmi0amm  dtx 
Iruita,  seedj^  pieces  of  momf  m  iiKftily  tm^mM^^htmm^  mmMm 
and  atmilsr  whuupcw^  «f«  InUe  %m  hm  kmm  mtffmi^  tmd  bf  ita 
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that  the  ileum  seemed  detached  from  the  ccEcum,  aod  adhered  hy  ^ 
few  shreds  only.  Feculent  matter  had  escaped  into  the  abdominal 
cavity  near  the  lacerated  portion  of  iievm  ;  and  in  this  was  found 
about  half  an  ounce  of  the  stones  of  the  medlars  eaten,  and  about 
as  much  in  the  feces  within  the  iiemn,^ 

Similar  instance«  of  the  stoppage  of  stones  of  the  drupaceous  fruifc^ 
bonesj  pieces  of  money,  and  similar  foreign  bodies,  are  recorded  by 
Younge,  Amyand,  Fielding,  StoU,  and  other  authors.  In  certain 
instances  intestinal  concretions  are  formed  either  spontaneously  or 
around  bodies  of  the  kind  now  mentioned.  In  cither  case  the  stop- 
page of  such  bodies  in  the  cwcum  is  at  once  probable,  and  likely 
to  produce  irritation  and  inflammation  of  that  portion  of  the  intes- 
tinal tube. 

These  must  be  regarded  as  disposing  causes. 
As  to  age,  it  seems  to  take  place  most  frequently  in  persons  be- 
tween 20  and  30. 

As  to  sex  J  MM,  Huss*>n  and  Dance  say  that  it  is  more  frequently 
seen  in  males  than  in  females,!  My  own  experience,  nevertheless, 
leads  to  the  opposite  conclusion,  I  have  seen  the  disease  in  a  greater 
number  of  females  than  males ;  1  have  found  it  more  unmanage- 
able in  females  than  in  males ;  1  have  never  seen  a  fatal  case  in  a 
man,  but  several  in  temales,  I  infer  that  the  class  of  females  in 
whom  it  is  most  frequent  is  that  of  domestic  servants  and  seam*- 
stresses. 

As  to  the  influence  of  articles  of  food,  it  has  been  said  that  the 
use  of  oatmeal,  which  favours  the  formation  of  intestinal  concretions, 
is  also  liable  to  l>e  followed  by  this  disease.  Yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  disease  is  less  frequent  in  France  and  England,  where 
wlieaten  bread  is  used,  than  in  Scotland,  where  oatmeal  is  used  as 
part  of  food.  It  appears  to  me  also  very  questionable,  whether 
among  those  who  in  Scotland  use  oatmeal  much  as  food,  it  is  more 
frequent  than  among  those  who  use  it  little  or  not  at  alL 

Constipation  is  probably  favourable  to  its  formation  ;  and  what- 
ever tends  to  impede  or  interrupt  the  periodical  evacuation  of  the 
bowels  must  tend  to  produce  this  as  it  does  other  disorders.} 


*  C«roli  Ffed  KultAcbmidt  de  ileo  a  icmpuHi  Pyrorum  Mespiloceorum  eroso  pet^ 
forato.    JeniB,  Imo  Oct  1747-     I  Idler,  DUput  Medico- Pract  iii.  p.  510, 

-f  Memotre  wur  c|ue1quefl  eitigorgcmcTifl  inflftiumatoires  qui  ee  development  dam  la 
foMe  iliaqiie  Droite.     Repertoire  d'Anatomie,  Ate,  T.  iv,  p.  74.     Pftria,  1 827. 

X  Ferroll  in  Edin,  Med,  and  Surg.  Journal^  Vol  xxxvi,  p.  L  Edin,  1831.  And 
Dr  Burnt?  m  Metlicr»-ChiruiTgiciil  Trananct.  xx.  p,  200,  nnd  Jtxii. 
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}  7.   CohnuL     Dysentery.     Cohmitis, — The  opinion  that  dysen- 
tery depends  on  inflaraioation  of  the  bowels  is  very  ancient ;  but 
the  authority  of  Culleo  succeeded  for  a  tlrae  in  throwing  doubt  and 
obscurity  on  a  doctrine,  in  favour  of  which  various  positive  and  un- 
equivocal facts  have  since  been  collected.     The  state  of  the  intes- 
tines in  this  disease  has  been  described  by  Pringle,  Baker,  Donald 
Monro,  Hunter,  and  Baillie,  Cheyne,  and  O'Brien  ;  and  their  ac* 
counts,  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  in  general  correspond.     In 
four  dissections  made  by  Pringle  in  the  Flanders  campaign  of  1744, 
the  villous  coat  of  the  colon  was  red  or  vascular,  and  abraded  or 
ulcerated ;  tlie  lower  end  of  the  colon,  and  generally  the  rectum^ 
was  in  a  state  termed  mortification ;  the  ligamentous  bands  are 
said  to  he  relaxed,  half  corrupted,  or  entirely  obliterated;  and  the 
colon,  stunetimes  the  ileum  and  stomach,  much  distended  by  air.* 
In  the  inspections  recorded  by  Baker  of  the  London  epidemic  of 
1762,  the  villous  membrane  of  the  rectum,  colon,  oecum,  and 
occasionally  part  of  the  ileum,  was  more  or  less  reddened,  vel- 
vety-granular,  and   occupied   by  numerous   minute    bodies   like 
fimall-pox  pustules,  but  harder  and  solid  when  divided,  and  fun* 
gous  eminences.      These  hard  pustules  and  fungous  eminences 
were  manifestly  seated  in  the  isolated  follicles.     In  one  case  four 
or  five  perforations  had  taken  place  in  the  transverse  arch  of  the 
colon.f      In   persons    cut   off  by   old  dysentery,  Monro    repre- 
sents the  villous  membrane  of  the  rectum  and  colon  as  inflam- 
ed, with  livid  spots  in  the  arch  of  the  latter;  and  in  one  seized 
by  violent  pains  of  the  bowels  two  days  before  death  the  ileum 
was  reddened, J     From  a  subsequent  account  by  the  same  author, 
it  appears  that  the  colic  mucous  membrane  as  high  as  the  valve, 
was  occupied  by  livid  or  black  spots  of  various  size,  occasioned  by 
black  blood  in  the  submucous  filamentous  tissue ;  and  that  in  the 
centre  of  each  spot  there  was  more  or  less  erosion  of  the  villous 
membrane.     Though  no  black  spots  or  erosions  were  seen  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  ileum,  in  one  or  two  minute  red  spots, 
and  slight  traces  of  inflammation  were  recognized. §     The  general 
accuracy  of  these  statements  is  briefly  confirmed  by  F.  L,  Bang  in 

•  Observation*  on  the  Diseooes  of  the  Army,  by  Sir  John  Pringle,  M.  D.  London, 
Um,    Chap.  6. 

t  I>c  Cntttrrho  et  de  Djuenterin  Londinenai  epidemici*  utriique,  anno  1762,  LibcUiui. 
Auct.  Q,  Bttkur,  CuU.  R.  &c      Lond.  176-1. 

X  An  nceount  of  the  EHseafte*,  &c*     By  Donald  Monro^  M.  D.     Lond.  1764. 

I  Emys  »nd  OhiPrTaliona,  Phyttcnl  and  Litertin-,  Vr»K  iii,  article  25. 
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the  following  terms.  *'  Perliisti*ata  interna  facie  intestini  cffci 
atque  coli,  vidimus  tunicam  villosam  alibi  adbtTrentem,  et  alibi 
derasain^  ibidemqiie  tunicam  yasctilosam  livtdam  quasi  sanguine 
plenara,  mesenteriura  rubescens  vasis  distinctis  plonissimum.^* 

Dr  John  Hunter,  on  the  contrary,  who  states  that  he  never  aaw 
abrasiou  or  mortification  of  the  villous  coat,  is  inclined  to  think, 
that  in  the  dissections  mentioned  by  Pringle,  the  black  colour  aris- 
ing from  extravasated  blood  was  mistaken  for  gangrene*  Though 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  this  mistake  has  been  often  committed 
in  describing  the  necroscopic  changes  of  the  gastro-enteric  mem- 
brane, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  inflammation  occagionally  ter* 
minates  in  mortification,  and  that  instances  of  this  are  not  unusual 
in  the  tropiciil  form  of  the  disease  especially^  The  general  fact  of 
inflammation  is  further  confirmed  by  Maximilian  Stoil,  who  de- 
scribes the  caecum,  colon,  especially  its  transverse  arch,  and  rec- 
tum, in  persons  cut  off  by  acute  dysentery,  as  swelled,  thickened, 
hard,  and  fleshy,  of  a  leaden  or  dull  red  colour,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  a  foul  or  dingy  red  tint  with  blood,  or  of  a  deep  rank 
green  tinge  removable  neither  by  w^ater  nor  the  sponge, — an  ap- 
pearance indicating  the  commencement  of  elementary  decompo- 
sition.t 

Occasionally  dysentery  prevails  during  summer  and  autumn  in 
this  country;  and  both  in  previous  seasons  and  in  the  summer  of 
1843,  we  had  opportunities  of  observing  its  effects  on  the  intestinal 
coats.  In  several  cases  which  I  examined,  the  following  were  the 
appearances. 

The  whole  tract  of  the  colon  was  thick,  massive,  and  heavy,  to- 
tally different  from  the  usual  membranous  appearance  of  that  bowel* 
This  thickness  was  partly  in  the  mucous  membrane  and  partly  in 
the  submucous  cellular  tissue.  The  mucous  membrane  was  thick, 
of  a  reddish  colour,  firm,  and  more  solid  than  in  the  normal  state^ 
which  was  shown  by  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  it  was  cut  ltd 
surface  was  covered  with  much  viscid,  thick  adherent  mucus,  which 
was  indeed  partly  albuminous.  The  section  showed  that  it  was 
thickened,  apparently  from  eStision  of  lymph  into  its  interstitial 
tissue,  or  from  the  great  congestion  of  the  vessels ;  the  colour  was 
also  of  a  deeper  faivn  red  here  than  natural.  The  calibre  of  the 
bowel  was  much  contracted,  the  size  and  capacity  of  the  colon  being 
not  so  large  as  that  of  the  ileum. 


■ 


*  ScIecU  Diurii  Nosocoxnii  HaimenaB,  Toed.  iL  1786^ 
I  Ratif>  Mt?flencli^  P»rti»  iii.  VnL  iii.  S<?ctioniii  A. 
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When  the  mucous  membrane  was  cleared  of  adherent  rauciia, 
numerous  patehes,  variable  in  ize  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a 
sixpenny  piece,  or  even  larger,  and  irregular  in  figure,  appeared 
covered  with  a  coating  of  albuminoua  mucus  tinged  with  the  co- 
louring matter  of  the  bile  and  excrement  When  these  coverings 
were  removed,  they  disclosed  surfaces  destroyed  by  irregular  ul- 
ceration of  the  mucous  membrane. 

These  ulcers  had  originated  in  the  follicles  of  the  colon,  which 
had  become  softened  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  had 
then  proceeded  to  sloughing  and  ulceration.  The  state  now  de- 
scribed extended  along  the  whole  colon,  but  was  most  remarkable 
in  the  transverse  arch  and  sigmoid  flexure. 

In  some  other  crises  the  disease  was  confined  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  sigmoid  ilexure  and  to  the  rectum.  The  raucous  membrane 
had  become  thickened,  and  similar  patches  of  ulceration,  very  ir- 
regular in  shape,  had  been  formed,  covered  in  like  manner  by 
lymph  tinged  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile  and  excrement 
The  coats  of  the  bowel  were  in  like  manner  thickened  and  indu- 
rated, and  the  area  of  the  bowel  was  contracted. 

The  necroscopic  appearances  of  tropical  dysentery  have  been 
described  more  or  less  fully  by  Sir  W.  Farquhar,  Sir  George 
Ballingall,  Mr  Bampfield,  Mr  Annesley,  whose  several  testimonies 
lend  to  establish  the  general  conclusion,  that  this  disease  consists 
in  inflammation  of  the  colic  raucous  membrane,  spreading  in  gene- 
ral, not  always  or  necessarily,  with  ulceration,  but  advancing  to  this 
process  whtyn  not  suitably  or  promptly  opposed,  and  occasionally 
ending  in  death  of  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Of  this  in- 
flammation the  peculiarities  are,  1st,  that  it  is  confined  with  consi- 
derable accuracy  to  the  colon  or  large  intestine,  and  the  ileum  be- 
ing but  rarely  affected,  and  only  at  its  lower  or  colic  extremity ; 
2<Iy  that  this  inflammatory  action  spreails  continuously  from  the  ileo- 
CGBcal  valve  along  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  crEcum^  right  branch 
of  the  colon,  transverse  arch  and  sigmoid  flexure,  at  various  rates, 
and  with  vju^ious  effects,  but  at  ail  times  with  that  of  producing  fre- 
quent copious  discharges  of  mucous,  rauco-purulunt,  and  blood-co- 
loured stools;  3f/,  that  this  process  may  continue  for  some  time 
without  producing  ulceration  of  the  mucous  corion,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  Bubraucous  tissue;  that  these  phenomena  may  take 
place,  nevertheless,  in  certain  circumstances,  at  an  early  period ; 
and  that  in  others  they  occur  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  disease ; 
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and  Ath^  that  thotigli  this  inflammatory  process  in  general  < 
mences  with  disorder  of  the  circulation,  and  increased  number  of 
the  cardiac  pnlee,  it  may  commence  without  tins,  and  almost  always 
goes  on  when  once  estabiiabed,  without  the  puke  being  much  quick- 
ened, till  the  infiamiHatory  i>roces5  either  afiects  the  submucous 
tissue,  or,  which  is  neai'ly  the  same  thing,  begins  to  effect  mortifi- 
cation of  the  mucous  tissue. 

The  formation  of  numerous  ulcers  in  the  tract  of  the  colon  may 
be  said  to  indictite  the  chronic  form  of  the  disorder.  This,  from 
the  statements  of  Ballingall,  Bampfield,  and  Annesley,  appears  to  ^ 
be  more  common  in  the  tropical  variety  of  the  disorder  than  in  that  \ 
observed  in  more  temperate  climates.  The  same  change,  however^ 
was  seen  by  Morgagni,  Lieutaud,  Baillie,  Cooke,  and  others,  in  the 
dysenteric  affections  of  the  latter  description*  In  one  instance  of  a 
roan  of  6 J,  who  had  for  several  weeks  laboured  under  chronic 
purging,  and  whose  body  I  inspected  for  my  friend  Mr  Caird,  I 
found  the  colic  mucous  membrane  occupied  liy  numerous  ulcers, 
irregular  in  shape,  and  varying  in  size  from  the  area  of  a  split  pea 
to  that  of  a  sixpence,  and  even  of  a  shilling,  Tlie  lower  end  of 
the  ileum  presented  a  few  small  patches  of  ulceration  scarcely  pe- 
netrating the  mucous  corion.  In  the  caecum,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  were  deeper,  and  had  not  only  penetrated  this  raembrancj  but 
were  destroying  the  submucous  tissue*  In  the  ascending  portion 
and  transverse  arch  they  had  effected  equal  destruction,  and  in  one 
or  two  the  peritoneeum  only  was  left.  The  bottom  or  surface  of 
these  ulcers  varied  according  to  the  stage  of  destruction.  In  the 
least  advanced,  in  which  the  mucous  tissue  was  not  entirely  de- 
stroyed, the  surface  of  the  ulcer  w^as  a  sort  of  pale- red  or  gray* 
brown  colour*  When  the  surface  was  formed  by  exposed  submu- 
cons  tissue  It  was  more  ashen -coloured,  but  with  red  streaks  de- 
pending on  blood-vessels.  The  muscular  layer  gave  it  a  red  or 
brown  tint;  and  where  the  peritonaeum  was  exposed,  it  was  thick- 
enedj  reddened,  and  in  general  coated  by  a  layer  of  Ijmph  on  its 
free  surface.  The  e^^p^  of  these  ulcers,  if  formed  of  mucous  tis- 
sue, were  generally  well'markeii^  sometimes  thickened,  and  occa-  j 
rionally  slightly  turned  upwards  from  destruction  of  the  submucous 
filamentous  layer.  Seldom  were  they  red ;  and  their  most  prevail- 
ing tint  was  light  or  ash-coloured  brown.  The  colic  mucous  mem- 
brane was  generally  traversed  by  blood-vessels  at  variable  distances 
from  each  other.     The  viUi  were  obliterated  and  indistinct*     T| 
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Talvular  folds  alio  were  destroyed^  aod  the  cellular  arrangement 
of  the  bowel  could  no  longer  be  recognized. 

It  is  not  nnimportant  to  know  that  these  ulcers  of  the  tDteatinat 
mucous  membrane  may,  under  ocrtaio  circurastances,  undergo  a 
process  of  reparation.     The  steps  of  this  process^  which  was  origi- 
nally observed  by  Dr  Donald  Monro,  have  been  well  described  by 
Petit  and  Serres  in  their  account  of  the  entero-uiesenteric  disease 
of  Paris,  and  by  Dr  Latham  in  that  of  the  epidemic  of  Millbank 
Penitentiary.     From  the  observations  of  these  authors  it  re^tults, 
that  the  first  step  towards  repair  consists  in  the  loose  margin  of  ul- 
cerated mucous  membrane  becoming  fastened  down  to  the  muscu- 
lar layer  or  the  peritoneal  coat  respectively,  by  deposition  of  lymph 
all  round.     This  lymphy  deposition  forms  an  elevated  prominent 
ring,  inclosing  a  depressed  space  corresponding  to  the  centrt?  of  tlie 
sore,  and  which  about  the  same  time  acquires  a  reticular  appearance 
from  intersecting  filaments  of  lymphy  among  which  may  l^e  seen 
minute  red  vessels.     As  the  process  advances,  these  tilaroents,  by 
aoquiring  solidity  and  strength,  seem  to  draw  tlie  mucous  membrane 
forming  the  edges  to  the  centre  of  the  ulcer,  while  the  elevated 
ring  b^oomes  flattened*     At  length,  the  lymphy  de|)Ositioii  being 
covered  by  a  thin  pellicle  newly  formed  completes  the  cicatrix. 
Wlien  the  ulcerated  spots  are  examined  in  this  state,  the  ragged 
edges  of  mucous  membrane  are  found  to  be  mutually  approximated; 
and  the  peritonaeum  at  the  same  time  to  be  puckered  or  drawn  to* 
gether,  appearing  as  if  a  small  portion  of  the  intestine  bad  been  takeft 
by  the  furceps  and  tied  by  a  ligature.    This  shows  tijat  the  process 
of  repair  consists  not  in  the  mucous  corion  being  reproduced,  but 
in  the  opposite  margins  of  its  breach  making  as  it  were  an  effort  to 
approach  by  means  of  the  lymphy  exudation  from  the  peritonaeum, 
which  was  thus  necessarily  contracted* 

$  8.  Piishtlo- tubercular  eminenres.  Probable  Tubercular  dep(h 
mt  in  the  imlated  Follicki, — I  am  not  aware  that  the  circum* 
Stances  on  which  the  formation  of  hard  pustules  or  tubercles  of 
the  colic  mucous  membrane  depends,  have  been  investigated  or 
detennineA  Is  this  membrane  liable  to  a  peculiar  pustular  or 
pustulo-tubercular  inflammation  ?  That  they  do  not  occur  in  all 
forms  of  colic  inflammation  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  they  were 
not  seen  in  the  camp  dysentery  of  1743,  and  but  rarely  in  the  tro- 
pical dysentery  of  the  east,  while  they  were  observed  in  every  case 
of  the  London  dysentery,    Dr  John  Hunter,  who  saw  them  in  all 
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the  dyaeiiteric  inspections  which  he  performed  in  Jamaica^  describes 
them  as  true  jmstules^  though  they  contain  no  purulent  matter, 
and  represents  them  as  seated  beneath  the  villous  coat  or  in  the  sub- 
mucous tissue.  Each  pustule,  though  at  first  small,  round,  and 
reddish,  not  more  than  the  one-tenth  of  ao  inch  in  diameter,  gra- 
dually enlarges  till  it  attains  the  diameter  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch, 
becoming  at  the  same  time  paler*  In  this  stage  a  minute  crack  or 
fissure  appears  at  the  top,  and  gradually  enlarges,  when  the  con- 
tents of  the  pustule  are  found  to  be  clieese-like  sulistance.  As  the 
opening  enlarges,  the  edges  becoiae  prominent^  the  base  grows 
rough,  and  matter  soraetimes  tinged  with  blood  oozes  from  it 
This  is  the  progress  of  one  pustule  or  tubercle  \  but  they  are  ge- 
nerally in  clusters^  and  may  coalesce  and  form  an  unequal  ulcer- 
ated surface  with  a  hard  thickened  base,* 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  these  pustulo- tubercular  bodies  are 
the  isolated  follicles  either  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation  and 
enlargement,  or  infiltrated  with  tubercular  matter,  or  degenerated 
in  consequence  of  the  long  continuance  of  chronic  infiauimatlon. 
In  general  there  are  three  forms  under  which  this  state  presents 
itself.  One  is  when  the  subfoUicular  cellular  tissue  becomes  thick- 
ened, enlarged,  and  indurated.  Another  is  when  this  tissue  is  infil- 
trated with  tubercular  matter.  This  takes  place  in  dysentery  in 
those  of  strumous  habit,  and  in  the  phthisical*  A  third  is  when  the 
follicular  membrane  is  degenerated  and  converted  into  a  hard  warty 
sort  of  matter,  which  usually  splits  or  is  fissured  on  the  apex*  In 
either  of  these  three  cases  the  follicles  arc  prone  to  undergo  a  spe- 
cies of  had  and  almost  iusanable  ulceration,  causing  chronic  diar- 
rhoea with  great  weakness  and  wasting. 

Of  much  the  siime  nature  are  the  granulations  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  described  in  the  persons  of  the  phthisical  by 
Louis.  According  to  this  observer,  these  granulations  are  of  two 
sorts,  the  ifieinicartihffiiwns  and  the  tubtrcuiar.  The  former,  which 
in  the  cases  inspected  were  most  frequent  and  most  numerous,  were 
distributed  equally  round  the  bowel  ;  and  though  dispersed  occa- 
aonally  through  its  whole  length  with  intervals  of  two  or  three 
square  inches,  they  were  generally  larget't  and  most  numerous  to- 
wards the  ca?cum.  They  were  not  seen  in  the  colon*  Generally 
after  attaining  the  size  of  a  pea,  the  mucous  membrane  at  top  be- 

•  ObfterratidfiE  on  the  Diseosei  of  the  Army  in  Janmico,  A.c.  By  Jf*hii  Hunter, 
M.  D.,  F.  K.  a,  Ac.     Lond,  1 7«4.     Tlmp,  4,  S4jct.  2,  p,  230,  2.11. 
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came  thick,  soft,  and  gave  way ;  and  the  destructive  i»rocess  thus 
begun  advanced,  forniiug  an  ulcer  with  hard,  whitei  ojKique  edges^ 
The  tubercular  granulations,  which  were  less  frequent,  were  never 
seen  mar  the  duodenum,  and,  always  most  numerous  near  the 
ccp€um,  occupied  indiscriminately  any  point  of  the  bowel.  They 
terminated  by  softening  in  minute  ulcers.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  ulcers  thus  formed  are  ever  cicatrized.* 

When  cfcatrization  either  of  tlie  simple  or  the  tubercular  ulcer 
does  not  take  place,  or  takes  place  imperfectly,  yet  without  causing 
immediate  death,  it  gives  rise  to  the  symptoms  denominated  Uenteiy 
(Xmvrf^/a,  alip[>ery  bowels) ;  and  its  natural  termination  is  dropsy, 
abdominal  and  general 

By  these  ulcers  the  colon  is  occasionally  perforated  with  the 
same  effects  as  other  jjarts  of  the  canal.  Haller  records  an  instance 
in  which  an  ulcer  of  the  transverse  arch,  by  gradual  absorption, 
perforated  the  coats  of  the  stomach  ;t  and  Lowdell  mentions  one 
in  which  an  ulcer  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  effected  an  opening  into 
the  urinary  hi  adder.  J 

§  9,  Ifi/imnmafort/  induration.  Skleroma, — Another  effect  of  in* 
fiammation  common  to  the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane  with 
others  is  more  or  less  permanent  thickening  of  its  substance,  or  that 
of  the  submucous  tissue,  inducing  contraction  of  the  capacity  of  the 
canal.  This  takes  place  in  the  oesophagus,  in  the  cystic  and  common 
bile  due's,  and  in  the  intestines,  small  and  great  In  the  oesopha- 
gus it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  manageable  forms  of  stricture  of 
that  tut*e,  in  so  far  as  the  swelling,  under  proper  management,  occa- 
sionally disappears*  (Grashuis,  Bleuland,  Monro,  Ilowship,)  Its 
ino&t  usual  seat  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and 
occasionally  at  the  car  tia,  A  good  example  o("  the  former  is  de- 
lineatetl  by  Dr  Armstrong.  In  the  common  biliary  duct  I  have 
seen  this  iniammatory  thickening  give  rise  to  jaundice  ;  and  I  sus- 
pect this,  aod  not  spasnj  of  the  tube,  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
biliary  obstruction.  In  the  ileum  this  contraction  is  i>erliaps  less 
frequent  than  in  the  colon.  Yet  in  the  case  above-mentioned  tlte 
diameter  of  the  bowel  was  very  much  diminished,  chieHy  by  inflam- 
mation of  the  submucous  and  subserous  filamentous  tissue ;  and  Dr 
Charles  Combe  records  an  interesting  exiiraple  of  thickening  of  tlie 
lower  end  of  the  ileum,  in  which  tlie  capacity  of  the  bowel  was  di- 


*  R(}cliefchei  AnaUnnico-PiithcilogiriiitA  tur  la  Fhthinie. 

^  OpUiciiiji  Puthnlog, 

*  Mem.  Med.  Sjociet^. 
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rainished  to  the  size  of  a  turkey's  quill*  In  the  colon  this  inflAm- 
matory  induration  is  more  frequent  It  takes  place  chiefly  io  the 
sigmoid  flexure,  and  in  the  connection  with  the  rectum.  Of  the 
former  instances  are  recorded  by  Haiii«e,  Christian  Wineker,  Lau- 
bius,  Portal,  and  Baillie,  and  delineated  by  Mr  Anne^ley ;  and  in- 
deed it  is  DO  uncommon  consequence  of  tropical  dysentery.  Of  its 
occurrence  in  the  latter  situation,  Willan  records  an  excellent  ex- 
ample; and  I  mny  add,  that  I  have  seen  several  cases  of  it  in  per- 
sons who  have  returned  to  this  country  after  severe  or  long-conti- 
nued dysentery. 

§  1 0,  Alembranovjt  EjtfoUation.^—\n  some  rare  instances  more  or 
less  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  has  become  completely  dead, 
and  been  discharged  like  a  foreign  body.  Of  this  mode  of  exfoliation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ileum,  occasionally  with  the  muscular 
and  peritoneal  tunics,  good  examples  are  recorded  by  Monro  second 
from  Cullen,t  Mr  William  Dougall4  Dr  T.  SandeTi,§  and  Mr  John 
Bower. II  Dr  Baillie  records  a  case  in  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
colic  membrane  was  voided  \%  and  Mr  J.  M.  Bowman  meutions  one 
in  which  a  portion  of  the  colon  and  CcTCum  with  attached  mesocoloo 
are  said  to  have  been  discbarged.**  This  subject  has  l>een  most  fully 
examined  by  Dr  William  Thomson  ;  and  to  his  Memoir  I  refer  the 

reader.ft 

An  effect  of  inflammation  of  the  gastro- enteric  membrane,  as 
well  as  the  tracheo-bronchial,  is  albuminous  or  sero-albuminous 
exudation.  This  was  observed  by  M.  Bretonneau  in  the  (psopha- 
gus;  by  Baillie,  Andral,  Howship,  Godman,  and  Villenue  in  the 
stomach ;  and  by  a  considerable  number  of  authors,  in  the  colon. 
In  all  cases  the  formation  of  these  membranous  substances  has  been 
preceded  and  accomjianied  by  marks  of  inflauiraatory  action*  In 
the  cases  of  M.  Bretonneau  they  were  connected  with  tracheal  and 
(Tsophagcal  inflammation.  \\  In  that  of  Howahip  it  was  the  con- 
sequence of  swallowing  boiling  water  ;§§  in  the  cases  of  Andral 

•  Tranflact  Coll.  Phye.  Vol  iv.  p.  16, 
+  Etfiiys,  PhvsicjiJ  and  Litcrarj,  Vol  ii.  p.  395- 
J  Medical  Comment.  Vol  ix,  p,  '27ti, 

5  AnnaU  of  Meii.  Vol  vi.  p.  21*6.  ||  lb.  Vol  \\L  p.  346. 

f  Transactioiis  of  a  Society,  &c.  Vol.  \u  p.  144. 
*•  Medi.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Vol.  iit.  p.  492: 

tt  Abstract  of  Ca«ea  in  whii.li  a  Portion  of  the  Cylinder  of  the  Intefttin&l  CoiiiiJ, 
comprifiing  nil  it*  cojutA,  hua  been  discharged  by  stwil.     Edin.  Med.  and  Sufg.  Joum. 
xliv.  p,  296*     Edin.  1835. 
:tt  ^^  Phlcgroauce  dea  Membranefl  MuqueuMi. 
|§  Pmotiml  Kemarkf  on  tndigt«tiont  &&    London »  1825, 
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it  occurrtnl  m  connection  with  fever;*  and  in  those  of  Godraanf 
and  Villcrme^;  it  was  connected  with  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane.  In  the  inteatinal  canal  it  is  invariably 
the  consequence  of  some  degree  of  inflammatory  action. 

§  1 1.  Febrile  Gastro-entena. — Gas tro-ent eric  iollammationhaa  been 
considered  above  chiefly  as  a  primary  and  idiopathic  disorder.  It 
is,  however,  not  unfrequeotly  observed  as  a  concurrent  symptom 
or  effect  of  many  disorders  reputed  primarily  febrile.  This  was 
observed  long  ago  io  ague  and  remittent  fevers  by  Bagliri,  Sar- 
coue,  Koederer,  and  Wagler,  Stoll,  Selle,  and  others ;  and  more 
recently  by  Pincl,  Broussais,  Petit,  and  Serres,  Andral,  Breton- 
neau,  and  Trousseau*  In  continued  fever  it  has  also  been  seen  by 
Audral,  Breton neau,  and  Trousseau,  Louis,  and  Choinelj  and  by 
Cbeyne,  Reid,  O'Brien,  and  Dr  Bright  in  this  country  ;  and  it  has 
been  more  or  less  fully  described  in  different  parts  of  Germany  by 
KiUicbes^  Frenzel,  Grossheimj  Ebel,  Stannius,  Kramer,  and^  Lea- 
ser. 

From  the  facts  collected  by  these  observers  it  results,  that  the 
action  of  fever  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  affect  the  mucous  sur- 
faces in  general,  and  especially  tlie  tracheo-bronctiial  and  gastro- 
enteric membranes.  In  the  former  it  may  produce  the  anatomical 
characters  of  onecjui vocal  bronchial  inflammation,  proceeding  not 
unfrcquently  to  the  first  stage  of  peripneumony.  Of  the  latter  it 
affects  more  or  less  intensely  different  regions.  In  some  it  affects  the 
gastric,  in  others  the  duodenal,  in  others  the  ileal  or  rascal,  and  in  a 
hw  tlie  colic  mucous  membrane.  In  most  instances  the  membrane  is 
reddened  and  vascular,  thickenedj  and  occasionally  softened.  (An- 
draL)  In  many  it  assumes  the  form  of  red  or  brown  patches,  with 
or  without  ulceration.  In  many  the  mucous  membrane  is  occu- 
pied by  white  conical  elevations  half  a  line  or  a  line  high,  as  broad 
as  a  lentil  at  base,  but  with  depressed  summits  like  the  pustules  of 
small-pox.  These  are  rare  in  the  jejunum  and  colon,  but  are  fre- 
quent in  the  two  lower  fiftljs  of  tlie  ileum*  (Andral.)  In  the  co- 
lon this  punctuate  inflammation  appears  in  the  form  of  broad  conl* 
cal  bodies,  elevated,  with  pointed  tops,  of  a  cherry-red  colour,  and 
injection  of  the  surrounding  membrane.  In  a  large  proportion  of 
cases,  according  to  Bretonneau  and  Trousseau,  the  mucous  follicles 


*  Clti]i()u«  Medieiila,  ^c.     Paris,  1823. 

f  ;rh«  PhUadelphia  JouTnfd,  1625. 

+  ArchiveB  0«tieniles,  Tome  liv.     1R27. 
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are  enlarged,  reddened,  softened,  and  not  unfrequeotly  the  seat  of 
ulcers.  Upon  this  statement,  however,  some  doubt  is  thrown  by 
Andral,  who  maintains,  that,  though  these  bodies  are  highly  vascu- 
lar, and  pour  forth  an  augmented  secretion  when  the  raucous  mem- 
brane is  inflamed,  yet  their  affording  the  commencement  of  intesti- 
nal ulcers  is  not  an  invariable  circumstance, 

I  have  already  endeavoured  to  explain  the  circumstances  under 
which  follicular  inflammation  is  most  likely  to  take  place  in  fever. 
It  docs  not  seem  to  he  necessarily  connected  with  typhous  fever ; 
and,  therefore,  the  fever  w^ith  which  it  is  seen  in  connection  has  been 
denominated  typhoid  fever.  But  it  appears  to  be  rather  a  remit- 
tent disorder,  to  be  endemic  in  certain  regions  and  localities,  and 
epidemic  in  certain  seasons. 

Though  the  frequency  of  ulceration  of  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  ileum  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  follicles,  ulceration  is 
exceedingly  rare  in  the  duodenum,  in  which  they  are  more  nume* 
rous,  larger,  and  more  apparent  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  gas- 
tro-enteric  membrane.  From  the  observations  of  Dr  Bright, 
nevertheless,  and  the  facts  collected  hy  Frenzel,  Stannius,  Chomel, 
Cruveilhier,  and  Lesser,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  fact, 
that  inflammation  and  sloughing  of  the  mucous  follicles  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  ulcers. 

The  comparative  frequency  of  ulcers  in  different  regions  of  the 
gastro-enteric  surface  during  fever  may  be  understood  from  the 
following  table,  hi  which  Andral  gives  the  result  of  71  necroscopic 
inspections. 

Uloeri  of  the  Stomach  in         .  10 

Dundenioii,         .  1 

Jejunum,         *  ^ 

Lower  part  of  the 

ibum,         .  38 

According  to  this  statementj  which  is  on  the  whole  accurate, 
ulcers  are  most  frequent  in  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum,  nearly  in 
the  proportion  of  one-half  of  the  cases,  next  to  this  in  the  ceecum 
in  about  one-fifth  of  the  cases,  then  in  the  transverse  arch,  in  the 
stomachy  and  in  the  jejunum.  In  the  ascending  and  descending 
colon,  they  are  not  ver)^  common,  and  in  the  duodenum  and  rectum 
extremely  rare.  Their  progress  and  eflfects  are  the  same  as  when 
taking  place  idiopathically. 

In  some  instances  of  fever,  Andra)  remarked  that  portions  of  the 


CAaca. 

15 

4 

11 

Descending  colon^ 

3 

Rectum, 

1 
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iDtestioal  iducous  corion  appeared  to  be  suddenly  struck  by  morti- 
ficatioiij  forming  a  species  of  mucous  carbuncle,  [anthrakimi^)  and 
like  that  requiring  to  be  thrown  off  by  a  long  process  of  ulceration. 
The  e&cbars  thus  discharged  left  ulcers  extensive  and  irregular. 
On  this  point  I  refer  to  what  has  been  said  above  on  the  sloughs 
of  the  muciparous  follicles. 

§  12,  Varmlons  inflammation, — It  has  been  an  opinion  not  un- 
common, that  the  variolous  poi^n  produces  in  the  mucous  surfaces^ 
and  especially  along  the  tract  of  the  gastro-enteric  raucous  mem- 
brane, pustules,  similar  to  those  of  the  skin;  and  sundry  instaucea 
of  papillm^  pustules,  and  similar  bodies  in  the  stomach  or  intestines^ 
recorded  by  Lieutaud,  have  Ix^en  supposed  to  give  countenance  to 
this  idea*  Upon  this  pointy  however,  facts  are  something  diacor* 
dant, 

1.  In  Mr  Heaviside's  museum  is  a  preparation  demonstrating 
the  appe^irance  of  numerous  genuine  pustules  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  pharynx,  and  half  way  down  the  oesophagus,*  lo 
one  subject,  in  like  manner,  Wrisl>erg  counted  14  distinct  pustules 
on  the  palatine  arch,  on  the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  velum 
more  than  12,  and  many  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  epigloUvit^ 
and  In  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  but  observed  general  red- 
ness only  in  the  rest  of  the  oesophagus.  lu  another  subject  he  ob- 
served on  the  mucous  surface  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  a  crop  of 
singular  warty  eminences,  varying  in  size  from  a  lentil  to  a  grain 
of  hemp  seefl,  round  or  oblong  in  shape.  These  bodies  Wrisberg 
states  he  took  care  to  distinguish  from  inflamed  mucous  follicles.f 
Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  to  the  same  effect,  records  an  instance  of  fatal 
confluent  small  pox,  in  which  the  whole  mucous  surface  of  the  ceso- 
phagus,  stomach,  duodeuum,  and  intestines,  to  the  rectum^  waa 
found  beset  with  small  round  ulceratetl  spots.  These  were  most 
crowded  in  the  duodenum,  and  in  the  colon.  They  were  dark* 
coloured  in  the  centre  like  cutaneous  pustules.  In  the  same  sub- 
ject, the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and  bronchia  was  occu- 
pied with  similar  ulcerated  spots. J 

2.  Notwithstanding  these  facts,  however,  which  are  accurately 
stated,  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  genuine  phii/ctidia  have  even 

•  Howfthip,  Ob«enrtttiotift|  p.  253. 

i  Henrid  Augusti  Wriiibergii,  D.  M.,  &c  Commentationum,  M«did,  Pl^ywiolog; 
Ac  Argumenti.  VoL  u  liottinga,  lliOO,    P,  52,  Ac 

t  Some  Facte  and  OlxNcrvfttinns,  &c.  by  Gilbert  BUne,  M»D.  Transactiontt  of  a 
Satiety,  Vol.  iii.  p,  <25» 
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been  seen  in  the  stomacb  or  intestinal  membrane*  The  papillae 
and  pustule-Uke  eruptions  which  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  of 
this  nature  are  evidently  enlargeraents  of  the  mucous  follicles. 

3.  The  variolous  poison  certainly  produces  inflammation  of  the 
gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane ;  but  this  consists  in  diffuse  red- 
ness and  injection,  or  red-brown  patches,  or  both,  generally  with 
some  affection  of  the  raucous  follicles,*  In  several  instances  of 
fatal  confluent  small-pox,  I  have  seen  the  gastric  mucous  mem* 
brane  deep  red,  much  loaded  with  vessels,  and  patches  of  extrava* 
sated  blood,  and  similar  appearances  with  bloody  mucus  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  ileum.  In  the  same  subjects,  the  tracheo-bron- 
chial  membrane  was  of  a  deep-brown  colour^  and  highly  vascular. 

It  is,  indeed,  always  the  tracheo-bronchial  membrane  that  ia 
most  affected  in  smalUpox.  But,  excepting  at  the  epiglottis  and 
larynx,  it  presents  no  variolous  pustules.  The  larynx,  indeed,  usu- 
ally presents  the  appearance  of  mere  redness,  roughness,  and  swell- 
ing* In  one  case  of  fatal  confluent  small-pox,  in  which  the  pa- 
tient was  destroyed  before  the  eruption  came  completely  out,  I 
found  the  whole  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and  the  large 
bronchi  covered  by  a  thin  filmy  racmbrane  like  silver  paper,  and 
the  membrane  of  the  small  tubes  much  reddened.  In  other  cased 
in  wliich  the  patients  died  with  the  eruption  out,  the  whole  tracheo- 
bronchial membrane  w^as  red,  rough,  covered  with  viscid  mucus ; 
and  the  small  bronchial  tubes  effused  large  quantities  of  frothy 
sero-mucous  fluid. 

These  phenomena  explain  the  severity  and  fatality  of  this  dis- 
ease. 

§  13,  Ttihercuhr  JyUcase  of  the  Ileum  and  Ileal  FoUkkft, — Before 
concluding  this  division,  I  think  it  right  to  mention  here  a  peculiar 
disorder  of  the  ikwn  ;  though  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  ought  to 
be  referred  to  the  mucous  membrane,  the  pmtonmum^  or  the  whole 
intestinal  tunics.  To  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  lesion  I  give  the 
particulars  of  an  instance  of  the  disease  extremely  w^ell  markei 

A  young  woman,!  of  twenty  years,  had  laboured  for  some  time 
under  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  abtlomen ;  and  at  length  the  ab- 

•  **  The  pharynx  and  oesopliagiia  were  certaiiily  much  inflamed,  as  wna  the  Btomaclit 
and  mute  or  le§s  Ih^  whole  of  the  jntefttines  ;  but  after  the  most  diligetit  se&rch,  no 
trace  whatever  of  the  pustular  action  wiw  found  either  in  the  pharynx,  oesophaguAi 
stomach,  or  intestinea."  How»hip,  ObservationfL  See  also  CGivmnii  syrktagmt^t  ite. 
xliiL  xlix. 

•f-  Under  the  care  of  Dr  Patereon  of  Leith. 
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ooSien,  which  was  swelled  and  painful  at  certain  parts,  became  dis- 
tended, and  gave  evident  proofs  of  the  prepuce  of  fluid.  Dr  Pa* 
terson,  under  whose  care  the  patient  was,  tried  for  some  time  all 
means  of  producing  the  absor[)tion  of  this  fluid,  and  otherwise  re- 
moving the  disease  on  which  it  depended.  Little  or  no  effect,  how- 
ever, was  produced,  either  by  aperients,  diuretics,  or  local  appli- 
cations. Dr  Patersou  requested  me  to  see  her,  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  relieving  the  distension  and  other  suiTerings  of  the  pa- 
tient, by  the  operation  of  parakentesia.  At  this  time  the  abdomen 
was  greatly  enlarged,  especially  towards  the  infra- umbilical  re- 
gion, where  it  emitted  a  dull  sound,  and  gave  distinct  evidence  of 
fluctuation.  When  the  patient  was  placed  in  the  supine  position, 
tliere  was  something  peculiar  in  the  abdomen,  as  if  the  intestinal 
folds  were  more  consistent  than  natural,  and  adhered  in  certain 
points*  When  pressure  was  applied  slowly  and  cfirried  steadily 
downwards,  so  as  to  urge  the  intestines  towards  the  spine  and  pos- 
terior region  of  the  abtlomen,  the  patient  gave  manifest  indications 
of  pain.  She  also  described  her  JVelings  as  if  sometliing  were  tied 
round  the  bowels.  It  was  clear,  nevertheless,  that  there  was  no 
adhesion  between  the  ahdotliinal  parietes  and  the  iutestinal  pcrito- 
Hffiura  ;  for  there  the  abdominal  fluid  was  interposed. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  case,  it  was  agreed,  that,  as  no 
medicinal  agent  had  liitherto  made  any  decided  impression  on  the 
abdominal  swelling  or  the  contained  fluid,  it  was  desirable  to  empty 
tiie  abdomen  by  operation,  and  then  try  the  efl^ect  of  remedies. 

The  operation  was  accordingly  pcrfurmed,  and  about  nineteen 
or  twenty  pints  of  serous  and  scro-purulent  fluid  withdrawn.  The 
operation  was  well  borne ;  and  the  patient  was  replaced  in  bed. 

The  wound  healed  in  a  few  days,  and  the  patient  seemed  to  recover 
from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  operation.  But  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days  vomiting  came  on  and  death  ensued. 

Inspection  disclosed  the  following  appearances. 

In  the  lumbar  and  iliac  fossse  and  in  the  pelvis  there  was  some 
j  sero- purulent  fluid,  with  a  few  albuminous  flakea  A  little  accu* 
mutation  liad  taken  place  since  the  operation. 

The  omentum  waa  drawn  up  and  shrivelled,  though  thickened. 

All  the  folds  of  the  i^«m,  which  came  into  view,  adhered  to  each 
other  intimately  by  albuminous  exutlation,  so  that  not  one  portion 
of  the  tk'um  could  be  siiid  to  be  in  its  natural  free  position.  Even 
some  of  the  lower  part^  of  the  jejuman  adhered  in  this  raauner. 
The  tunics  of  the  ileum  were  thickened,  indurated,  and  in  certain 
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parts  where  the  adhesions  were  most  firm  and  intimate,  they  were 
of  cartiLigiDous  consistence^ 

The  ileum  was  cut  open  longitucimally,  and  the  true  state  of  the 
disease  was  then  seen. 

At  intervals  of  from  six  to  eight  or  nine  inches  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  iUum  presented  large  irregular  ulcerated  open- 
ings, penetrating  dbectly  through  all  the  coats  to  the  peritoneeum^ 
then  from  the  peritmi<Bum  of  the  corresponding  adherent  portion  of 
ileum^  through  the  coats  of  that  portion  to  the  raucous  membrane. 
By  these  openings  direct  passages  had  been  formed  from  one  por- 
tion of  bowel  through  the  coats  into  the  attached  portion. 

These  openings  were  in  shape  iiioetly  elliptical  or  oval,  with  the 
long  diameter  corresponding  t^:^  the  axis  of  the  bowel.  Their 
edges  were  ragged  and  irregular  ;  and  while  the  intestinal  tissues 
around  them  were  thickened  and  cartilaginous,  the  capacity  of  the 
bowel  w^as  much  diminished. 

In  size  the  openings  varied  from  half-an-inch  to  one  mch  or  one 
inch  and  a-half  in  the  long  diameter.  Their  breadth  was  from 
half-an-inch  to  three^fburths. 

The  number  of  these  openings  was  considerable.  There  were 
at  least  50,  and  probably  more. 

On  examining  the  lines  of  adhesion  by  which  they  were  con- 
nected, tubercular  matter  was  visilile  both  at  the  peritoneal  and 
mucous  surface,  and  in  several  parts  of  the  peritonecum  small  tu- 
bercular budies,  white  and  opaque,  were  deposited.  It  was  not  easy 
to  say  whetlier  these  bodies  had  commenced  at  the  peritoneal  or  at 
the  mucous  surface.  They  were  in  general  covered  hy  peritoniEtan^ 
and  they  were  as  distinct  at  the  raucous  surface  as  at  the  serous. 

A  case  similar  to  this  is  given  by  Dr  George  Gregory** 

An  important  inquiry  suggested  by  cases  of  this  class  is  to  de- 
termine where  the  ulceration  originates ;  whether  at  the  mucous  or 
at  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  bowel.  The  point  is  not  one  of 
very  easy  determination. 

It  seems,  on  the  one  hand,  most  natural  to  think  that  the  ulcera- 
tion began  at  the  mucous  surface.  To  me  these  ulcerated  open- 
ings appear  to  be  in  the  site  of  the  agminated  patches  of  Peyer. 
These  patches  were,  I  infer,  originally  |)euetrated  or  infiltrated  with 
tubercular  matter.  They  had  then  proceeded  to  softening  and  ul- 
ceration, destroying  of  course  the  mucous  and  other  tissues  slowly 

•  Qbftervationa  on  Ihc  StrofulouK  InflAmDiulioii  of  the  pCTilojm'um^  &c,  MeiL 
Chir.  Trans,  xl  p.  258. 
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and  progressively.     When  tins  destroying  action  arrived  at  the 

pentonmum,  it  caused  first  adhesion  of  that,  or  rather  adheave  in- 
flammation, connecting  it  to  the  j)eriton(pum  of  the  corresponding 
portion  of  iletan^  and  then  proceeded  hy  the  same  ulcerative  action 
to  destroy  the  tunics  of  that  portion  of  howel^  though  in  the  oppo- 
site direction;  that  is,  first,  pentonmum^  then  cellular  and  muscular 
tissue,  then  cellular  and  mucous  membrane. 

This  view  of  the  course  of  the  disorder  is,  nevertheless,  not  without 
difficulty.  It  supposes  the  process  of  tubercular  deposition  and  ul- 
ceration to  advance  first  from  the  mucous  to  the  peritonaeal  surface 
of  a  portion  of  iieumy  and  then  from  the  peritona^al  to  the  raucous 
surface;  or  that  the  process  was  advancing  simultaneously  from 
the  raucous  membranes  of  two  applied  portions  of  ikum  to  the  peri- 
tonseal  until  they  raet  in  the  latter  point 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  this  view  appears  raore  pro- 
bable, than  that  the  disease  had  corameoced  in  the  peritofKEuntf  and 
thence  ]iroceeded  to  affect  the  other  intestinal  tissues  to  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  ulcerated  openings  also  corresponded  in  figure 
and  size  with  the  ]>atches  of  agminated  glands, 

Dr  George  Gregory  takes  the  opposite  view ;  and  his  case  I 
therefore  refer  to  the  head  of  lesions  of  the  peritoncBum, 

D. — THE  GEmTO-URINARI?   MUCOUS  MEMBRANE. 

§  1.  The  genito- urinary  mucous  membrane  in  both  sexes  is  the 
seat  of  sundry  forms  of  the  inflammatory  process. 

The  urethral  membrane,  though  forming  a  part  of  this  surface, 
poeseases,  nevertheless,  certain  anatomical  and  sensible  peculiari* 
ties.  Smooth,  and  even  polished,  moistened  by  a  thin  transparent 
fluid,  it  is  fonned  into  the  sinuosities  named  lacunm,  which,  like  the 
follicles  of  other  membranes,  secrete  a  fluid  of  a  peculiar  odour, 
wlijch,  united  mih  that  of  the  general  membrane,  serves  to  lubri- 
cate the  surface.  Examined  from  its  opening  to  its  cystic  extre- 
mity, it  presents  divisions  which  may  be  enumerated  in  the  follow- 
ing order,  the  spongy,  the  bulbous,  the  membranous,  and  the  pro- 
atiiUc  or  vesical  portions,  according  to  the  parts  of  tlie  canal  to 
which  the  membrane  is  attached  This  membrane  may  be  the  seat 
of  inflammation  of  two  sorts  ; — one  circumscribed  and  unsuppura- 
tive,  the  other  spreading,  and  accompanied  with  secretion  of  puri- 
form  or  purulent  matter,  more  or  less  abundant. 

a.  Urethria  simplej:, — Common  inflammation  of  the  urethra  con- 
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siBte  in  redness,  swelling,  and  pain  of  a  certain  part  of  the  cn 
which  thus  is  rendered  very  narrow^  or  even  may  undergo   teui^^ 
rary  and  partial  obliteration.     This  affection  is  attended  with  pain* 
fill  tension  of  part  or  the  whole  of  the  penis,  suppression  v^ 
sometimes  priapism,  and  consitiitional  disturbanee  procev     ^  .,t 
once  from  local  irritation,  and  the  distress  occasioned  by  difficulty 
of  voiding  the  urine,  or  by  its  total  suppression.     This  form  of 
urethral  inflammation  should  be  distinguished  from  stricture^  with 
which  it  19  too  often  confounded.     Instead  of  spreading  along  tbe 
membrane,  it  has  a  tendency  to  pass  to  the  submucous  tis^Qe,  and 
thicken  it     It  is  proliable  that  it  may  occur  in  any  part   of  the 
canal ;  but  its  most  ordinary  site  ia  ^e  membranous  portion*     If 
properly  treated,  it  terminates  in  resolution  with  a  gleety  discharge, 
in  effusion  of  lymph  or  suppuration,  not  unfrequently  with  fistulous 
openings. 

b.  Urcthria  puriformu  ;  Gonorrhceu  ;  Medorrhma. — That  the 
fluid  of  gonorrhcna  is  of  inflararaatory  origin  is  proved  by  the  swell- 
ing of  the  urethral  orifice,  the  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  canal, 
and  the  sore  or  scalding  sensation  (ardor  unn<s)  occasioned  by  the 
transit  of  the  urine  over  it*  At  an  early  period  of  tbe  art,  when 
pathological  knowledge  was  defective  or  erroneous,  this  discharge 
from  the  urethra  was  believed  to  consist  of  seminal  fluid,  and  to  is- 
sue from  the  organs  by  which  that  fluid  is  secreted.  Afterwardi8| 
when  medical  practitioners  understood  the  nature  of  the  discharge 
as  distinct  from  seminal  fluid,  it  was  believed  to  be  purulent  matter 
issuing  from  ulcers  in  the  canal.  This  opinion^  which,  indeed,  was 
more  rational,  was  nevertheless  completely  disproved,  first  by  Mor* 
gagni,*  and  afterwards  by  John  lluntjer^f  who  showed  by  dissection 
of  persons  wliose  death  had  occurred  while  they  were  labouring 
under  urethral  discharge,  that  though  minute  ulcers  may  occasion- 
ally be  found  in  the  canal,  they  arc  totally  unconnected  with  the 
discharge,  which  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  is  secreted  by  the 
urethral  membrane  in  a  state  of  infliimmation*  According  to  the 
most  accurate  observations  several  regions  of  the  urethral  mucous 
membrtme  may  without  ulceration  or  erosion  furnish  puriform  se- 
cret ion. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  hollow  named  navicular  yb^^a,  about  1, 
H,  or  2  inches  from  the  orifice,  or  the  anterior  end  of  the  spongy 

*  AdverBBiia  Anatom.     EpUtoln  xHvi  1 »  2, 

f  Trentiflc  on  the  Venereal  IMseaBc,  Part  ii  Chi^p,  1, 
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portion  of  the  membrane.  This  region  abounds  witli  tbe  canaliculh 
to  which  Morgagni  traced  the  secretion ;  and  in  the  dissecUous  of 
John  Hunter  it  was  uniformly  found  redder,  and  more  vascular 
ca*  blood-shot  than  usual,  and  tlic  lacunm  often  filleil  with  matter* 
Secondly^  in  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  is  more  extensive,  the 
membranous  part  of  the  canal,  Cowper's  glands  and  their  duct8» 
are  involved  in  the  morbid  process.  This,  however,  ia  exceedingly 
rare,  according  to  Llttre,  Morgagni,  and  Baillie.  TLe  first,  after 
inspecting  forty  cases  of  urethral  inflammatioii^  found  in  one  caise 
only  the  glands  of  Cowper  morbid.  Morgagni  met  with  one  or 
two  instances  only  ;  and  John  Hunter  remarks,  that  if  the  matter 
of  clap  were  secreted  and  deposited  either  beyond  or  in  the  bulb, 
it  would  be  incessantly  ejected  by  the  muscles,  as  oi^curs  in  regard 
to  the  urine  and  seminal  fluid.  In  eases  yet  more  extensive,  the 
prostatic  part  of  the  urethra  has  been  known  to  be  inflamed ;  and 
in  very  violent  forms  of  clap,  the  intlaramation  has  been  found  to 
extend  \^  the  bladder  itself.  It  thus  appears  that  no  portion  of 
the  canal,  from  its  orifice  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  is  exempt  from 
inflammation  ;  and  every  part  of  the  membrane  between  these  two 
points  has  been  found  more  or  less  reddened,  slightly  villous,  vaa- 
cular,  and  more  or  less  swelled,  so  as  to  diminish  sensibly  the  cali- 
bre of  the  canaL  It  is  observed  by  Dr  Baillie,  that  the  inflamma- 
tiou  may  pass  from  the  mucous  to  the  submucous  membrane,  and 
the  surrounding  tissue  of  tbe  spongy  body,  which  thus  becomes 
larger  and  harder,  in  consequence  of  loaded  vessels  and  effused 
lymph,  than  in  the  natural  state.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this 
morbid  state  of  tlie  spongy  body,  by  irritating  the  ischw-cavernosi 
muscles,  and  exciting  them  to  action,  gives  rise  to  the  painful  af* 
fection  denominated  chordce. 

The  glands  of  Cowper  have  been  seen  indurated  and  like  tuber- 
cles, in  consequence  of  inflammation ;  occasionally  their  ducts  are 
rendered  impervious,  and  in  some  instances  ulcers  take  place*  And 
in  some  instances  the  eflect  of  this  process  is  to  obliterate  both  the 
longitudinal  folds  and  the  canaliculi  of  Morgagni*  Ulceration,  to 
which  Morgagni  himself  had  recourse,  is  not  requisite  to  explain 
this  occurrence,  whicli  may  be  aflTected  by  inflammatory  thickening 
of  their  membrane*  When  the  inflammation  terminates  in  efl^usion 
of  lymph  into  the  subraucous  tissue,  the  swelling  induces  that  con* 
traction  of  the  canal  which  constitutes  stricture. 

§  2,   CifsHdia.     Cygiirrhfta, — The  cystic  mucous  membrane,  like 
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or  ylonghing.  In  the  case  of  Proressor  Biirthez  of  Mont|>eUier, 
recorded  by  M*  Double,*  the  cavity  of  the  organ,  which  contained 
a  mulberry  calculus  nine  lines  in  diameter,  was  diminished  and 
filled  with  purulent  matter;  its  walls  were  black  and  s|diacelated : 
of  mucous  membrane  not  a  trace  was  left,  and  the  muscular  coat 
was  thickened. t  From  a  similar  action  results  tlie  villous,  fun* 
gating,  and  granular  state  of  the  Ijladder  observed  by  Ruyscb, 
Walter,  Biiillie,  and  others.} 

The  anatomical  characters,  in  short,  of  this  disease  in  its  exqui- 
site form  are  the  following.  The  walls  of  the  organ,  especially  Its 
muscular  coat,  are  thickened,  hardened,  and  as  if  hypertrophial ; 
and  the  muscular  thickening,  as  well  as  the  cellular,  may  be  consi- 
derable, that  is  to  say,  approaching  to  half  an  inch.  The  canty  of  the 
organ  is  much  contracted,  sometimes  not  larger  than  the  capacity 
of  a  small  egg.  The  mucous  membrane  is  very  commonly  retl* 
dened  and  vascular  all  over  or  in  patches ;  in  some  instances  it  is 
partially  removed  by  ulceration  ;  and  in  some  instances  it  is  entirely 
removed,  as  if  it  had  been  dissected  away  from  the  muscular  coat 
This  I  have  several  times  seen  ;  and  in  general  the  exposed  surface 
was  covered  with  patches  of  calcareous  matter,  which  was  either 
ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate,  phosphate  of  lime,  or  carbonate 
of  lime. 

The  effects  of  this  process  is  to  alter  considerably  the  ordinary 
secretion  of  the  cystic  mucous  membrane.  The  cystic  mucus  in  the 
healthy  state  is  a  thin  fluid,  easily  miscible  with  the  urine,  and  so 
trifling  in  quantity,  at  least  in  the  urine  discharged,  that  it  is  rarely 
observed.  What  is  called  chmdif  urine  generally  contains  a  little 
more  of  this  mucous  matter  than  usual.  In  the  inflamed  state  it 
appears  in  the  form  of  tliick,  opaque,  viscid  fluid,  which  falls  to  tlie 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  in  very  severe  cases  it  is  puriform,  or  pu- 
rulent fluid,  opaque  and  milky,  but  not  ropy,  and  is  occasionally 
reddish  or  streaked  with  blood.  To  account  for  the  origin  of  this 
morbid  secretion,  Fanton  conceived  that  follicles  or  mucous  glands 
of  the  cystic  membrane  became  inflamed,  and  increased  their  na- 
tural action. §  The  existence  of  such  bodies  in  this  Tnembraue  is 
nevertheless  questionable ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  look  for  any 

•  ni*t  Anatom,  Me<J.  Obs.  1224,  12C(5,  1270»  1272,  127 i. 

•!•  Journal  Oenertilc  de  VIHeclne.     Nov.  Ifl06. 

;|^  F.  A.  Walter,  Einjge  Krankhdten  tlc*T  Nicren  und  IlDmblaie  untersucht  u.  «^  w» 

Berlin*  laau.    P.  31. 

§  OuMcrt  Anjitom,  1 745, 
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other  tissue  save  the  mucous  surface  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 

discharge* 

The  truth  is,  that,  as  soon  as  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder 
begins  to  secrete  puriforra  matter,  this  alters  much  the  chemical  pro- 
perties fKf  the  urine.  Ammonia  is  secreted  ;  or  rather  the  urea  is 
decomposed  and  converted  into  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonia ; 
and  either  the  urine  contiihis  ammoDiaco-magnesiao  phosphates^  or 
some  other  ammoniacal  salt 

The  other  effects  of  this  disease  are  weight,  uneasiness,  and  some- 
times tension  in  the  liypogu.^trie  region  ;  heat  in  voiding  the  urine  ; 
uneasy  parched  condition  of  the  skin  of  the  legs  and  feet,  with  burn- 
ing of  the  soles;  thirst,  quick  pulse,  imjmired  appetite,  and  general 
wasting-  The  constitutional  disturhaoce  and  W4isting  generally 
prove  t^ital  directly,  or  by  inducing  some  fatal  disease. 

Membranous  substances  have  been  observed  to  l>e  discharged 
from  the  bladder  by  Willis*  Ruysch,  Boerhaave,  and  Morgagni. 
According  to  the  account  of  the  inspections,  these  arc  stated  to  be 
portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder.  Though  I  feel 
difficulty  iu  denying  the  testimony  of  observers  so  competent,  I  feel 
equal  difficulty  in  admitting  this  exfoliation,  which  is  indeed  ana- 
logous to  the  exfoliations  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  It 
Is  equally  possible^  and  not  altogether  improbable,  that  these  mem- 
branous substances  were  alhuminous  concretions  from  the  inflamed 
cystic  membrane. 

§  3.  The  utcro-vagiual  mucous  membrane  of  the  female  is  not 
less  important  as  a  seat  of  morbid  action. 

The  labio-vaginal  mucous  membrane  is  often  the  seat  of  gonor- 
rhtj?al  inflammation,  which  seems  to  produce  iu  it  much  the  same 
effects  €is  in  the  male  urethra.  In  severe  cases  the  iitfrnphis  swell 
so  much  that  they  make,  with  the  external  labia^  one  shapeless  mass. 
The  vaginal  membrane  I  have  seen  the  sent  of  a  thick  yellow  puri- 
form  discharge,  which  was  positively  assert-ed  to  be  unconnected 
with  gonorrljupiil  infection.  This,  however,  requires  further  confir- 
mation. In  all  cases  the  membrane  becomes  so  much  swelled  that 
the  nigct  arc  to  a  certain  extent  obliterated.  The  lacunte  are 
stated  to  be  the  chief  source  of  the  discharge  wlien  thick  and  puri- 
form. 

The  uterine  raucous  membrane  is  liable  to  various  forms  of  the 
inflammatory  process,  most  of  which,  however,  may  be  referred  to 
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ttjree  lieads, — tlie  spreading  sero-TOiicoiis  or  puriforiiij  the  limited  or 

suppurative,  iiud  the  alburoinoiis. 

Of  the  spreading  inflammation  there  are  two  varietieB,  one  with 
traosparent  mucous  discharge,  the  other  with  opaque  or  white  mu» 
cous  discharge. 

lu  the  first  case,  in  wtnch  a  trauqiarent,  gelatinous,  imperfectly 
coagulable  fluid  issues  from  the  vagina,  the  uterine  mucous  mem- 
brane is  in  a  state  of  chronic  congestion,  and  the  organ  itself  becoroea 
slightly  enlarged.  This  discharge,  which  issues  from  the  mucous 
surface  of  the  womb,  and^  according  to  Ijcake^  from  the  same  veseelt^ 
which  are  mibser^nent  to  menstruation,  constitutes  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  regarded  Bsfluor  aJbus.  It  takes  place  as  a  symp- 
tom of  prolapse  of  the  womb,  bladder,  or  vagina,  of  inversion  of 
the  womb  J  of  cancer,  pot)^us^  and  even  warty  growths  of  the  or- 
gan.* 

In  the  second  form,  though  the  disease  may  affect  the  mucous 
surface  in  general,  its  more  particular  seat  is  the  cervix  of  the  womb 
and  its  mucous  glands.  It  was  observed  originally  by  Morgagni,f 
and  afterwai'ds  by  Leake,  that  in  certain  forms  ot  Jiuor  albm  in- 
cident to  young  females  of  8  or  10  years  oldj  the  discharge  pro- 
ceeds from  the  mucous  glands  of  the  womb.  By  observing  pain 
and  tenderness  uiiiformly  in  this  part,  Mr  C.  M.  Clarke  confirms 
the  accuracy  of  this  observadon.  It  causes  to  issue  from  the  va- 
gina an  opaque  perfectly  white  fluid,  resembling  a  mixture  of 
starch  and  water  made  in  the  cold,  or  thin  cream,  easily  washed 
from  the  finger,  and  difflisible  in  water,  which  it  renders  turbid, 
sometimes  tenaciousj  like  melted  glue. 

.S.  When  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  womb  or  vagina  is  in- 
flamerl,  it  mtty  secrete  puriform  or  purulent  flu  id  j  which  is  not  un- 
frequently  retained  within  the  cavity  of  the  organ.  Collections  of 
purulent  matter  in  the  former  have  been  recorde4l  by  Lieutaad,^ 
Portal,§  l>r  Clarke  J  and  others.  Of  these  collections  the  pecu- 
liarity is  that  they  are  not  discharged  as  they  are  formed, — a  cir- 
cumstance which  is  in  genera!  to  be  ascril>ed  to  obstruction  of  the 
uterine  orifice  by  lymph.     This,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  is  accidental, 

^  ObserTAtionB  ou  those  DiseBseH  of  Femaloft  whkb  are  attended  by  Bischafge*,  &c« 
&c.,  hy  Char]^  Mansfield  Clarke,     Part  i.     Loud.  1814,  and  Port  ii.  Lond.  1{121. 
f  Epifit.  xlvii  14,  15  J  a,  *  Hirt,  Anatom.  M«i 

§  Antttomie  Meditale,  Tom.  v.  p.  519. 
II  TranancticmR  of  n  Sodet)\  Vol  tit.  p>  .5<iO, 
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and  does  not  establish  an  esseutial  or  specific  difference  between  such 
purident  collections  and  those  discharges  which  take  place  from 
the  orifice  of  the  organ.  It  is  nevertheless  to  be  remarked,  that 
these  collections  partake  in  a  more  conspicuous  degree  of  the  clia* 
racters  of  genuine  active  inJiamniation  of  the  uterine  mucous  sur- 
face. 

Puriform  inflammation  of  the  utero- vaginal  mucous  membrane 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  abscess  of  the  lubia^  or  nymphcBy  from 
suppuration  of  the  submucous  vaginal  tissue,  which  I  have  seen  take 
place  under  circumstances  tliat  might  lead  them  to  be  confounded 
with  each  other,  from  gonorrha?al  inflammation,  from  corroding 
ulcer  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  and  from  cancer  of  the  womb  or 
of  the  rectum. 

The  second  general  form  of  uterine  mucous  inflammation  is  that 
in  which  the  product  of  the  process  is  an  albuminous  membranous 
coocretjon.  Morgagni  records  a  good  instance  of  redne-ss  of  the 
uterine  mucous  membrane,  part  of  vviiich  was  at  the  same  time 
lined  by  a  preternatural  membranous  substance.  It  has  been 
further  long  known,  that  many  females  discharge  periodically  shreds 
and  portions  of  membranous  matter  of  various  si2e  and  shape,  and 
some  80  large  tliat  they  form  almost  complete  moulds  of  the  inner 
uterine  surface.  These  facts,  which  were  observed  by  William 
Hunter,  Leake,  Denman,  and  Hulnie,  are  well  known  to  acou- 
cheurs  and  those  conversant  with  the  management  of  female  dis- 
orders.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  well  established  fact,  that  these  mem- 
branous productions  are  analogous  to  those,  which  I  have  above 
show^n,  are  secreted  by  other  mucous  surfaces;  and  that  their  for- 
mation is  connected  with  an  inflammatory  state  of  tlie  uterine  mu- 
cous membrane.  Independent  of  the  fact,  that  their  formation  is 
attended  with  pain  of  the  uterine  re^on  and  disturbed  function,  in 
some  favourable  instances  in  which  inspection  has  taken  place,  the 
transition  from  fluid  to  solid  state  has  been  traced,  and  the  congest- 
ed state  of  the  uterine  vessels  demonstrated.  In  sundry  instances, 
nevertheless,  these  membranous  productions  are  formed  by  that  ac- 
tion of  the  vessels  which  constitutes  menstruation,  and  they  are 
formed  chiefly  at  the  menstrual  periods.  In  all  ciises,  their  forma- 
tion implies  a  state  of  the  uterus  incompatible  with  impregnation  ; 
and  sterility  is  the  accompaniment  of  this  disBase. 
'  §  4,  Adhvswe  inflammation  of  the  Vnginni  Mticmts  Memhrnne* 
—It  has  been  observed  by  Baillie,  tijal  the  vagina  is  liable  to  a  vio- 
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lent  form  of  iiiflamtnation,  wliicli,  by  producing  eifiusion  of  lymph, 
C!auses  mutual  adhesion  of  the  sides  of  the  canal.*  By  Howahip, 
this  is  ascribed  to  excoriation  between  the  labia^  causing  at  an  early 
age  effusion  of  lymph,  so  as  to  resemble  aphtha ;  and  he  nientioiis 
an  instance  in  a  child  of  two  months,  in  which  lymph  had  been  se- 
creted, and  had  become  vascular,  leaving  a  minute  aperture  for  the 
urine  at  the  inferior  angle  of  the  vagina.f  If  these  two  farms  of 
inflammation  be  different,  the  latter  is  probably  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  now  to  be  mentioned. 

§  5,  Shuf/him/  mjiamnmtum  of  nwmm  surjat'es, — To  this  head 
I  refer  two  varieties  of  disease  met  with^  particularly  at  the  rora- 
munication  of  the  two  great  mucous  surfaces  with  the  skin. 

The  first  is  the  disease  originally  described  by  Hoffmann  and^M 
Van  Swietcn  under  the  name  of  cancrum  orts^  the  water  canker  of^^ 
Dr  Robert  Hamilton  of  Lynn  Regis^  and  more  recently  by  Dr 
RL  Hall,§  Dr  Thomas  Ciimming,|  and  various  subsequent  observ- 
ers.    In  this  disease  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  check, 
or  gums,  becomes  hot,  swelled,  of  a  dark«red  colour,  and  eventu- 
ally black,  hard,  and  dead.     The  mortified  portion  begins  then  to 
be  thrown  off;  but  in  the  meantime  the  original  inilammatory  pro- 
cess advances ;  and  combined  with  that  necessary  for  ejecting  the 
sloughs,  is  accompanied  with  extreme  pain,  and  mucli  constitutional^^ 
disturbance.     Though  tliis  disorder  has  been  thought  to  originate^B 
in  the  skin,  in  which  it  appears  when  presented  to  the  practitioner, 
it  may  always  be  trace<l  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  njouth  ;  a 
fact  which  is  properly  verified  by  the  observation  of  Dr  Cumming.T 
The  second  variety  of  this  disease  is  seen  in  the  pudendum  of 
young  girls,  in  whom  the  labial  or  valvular  membrane  is  liable  to 
a  species  of  diffuse  inflammation,  which  ahoost  invariably  terminates 
in  mortification  of  the  mucous  coriouj  which  is  then  cast  in  the 
form  of  slouglh     According  to  the  observations  of  Mr  Kinder 
Wood,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  distinct  account  of 
this  disorder  yet  published,  the  labial  mucous  membrane  becomes 
of  a  dark  red  colour,  swelled,  and  covered  by  numerous  watery  ve- 
sicles or  ujihtkm^  the  cuticle  of  which  dropping  off  discloses  deep 

•  Morbid  Analomy,  Cba]i.  xxiL  p,  415. 

-f-  Fmctkiil  Observiitions,  &c.  Chtiji.  vi.  p,  36U, 

X  Apmi  On  the  Mamh  Remittent  Fe\er,  kc,     London,  I8UL 

§  Editi*  Me«iic»l  ami  Surgical  Journal,  Vol  kv, 

il   Dublin  ll«jieiiTUil  Hqiod*,  VoL  iv.  ji,  330, 
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foul  ulciTs,  biiiTouuded  with  much  redness,  and  secreting  tliiii  of- 
fensive matter.  Similar  aphthae  also  appear  on  the  skin  of  the 
m(ms  veneriSf  jutrinmum^  and  adjoining  partss.*  Though  the  disease 
is  often  fatal  by  the  severity  of  the  constitutional  disorder,  in  some 
instances,  after  the  sloughs  are  cast,  eflViisioa  of  lymph  and  granu- 
lation may  take  place,  and,  unless  much  care  is  taken  in  dressing, 
great  part  of  the  vaginal  orifice  and  the  labia  are  united  perma- 
nently, leaving  only  a  small  orifice  for  the  escape  of  the  urine.  In 
this  manner  the  vagina  is  not  unfrcquently  closed  so  as  to  simulate 
congeoittil  iinperforation.  It  appears  from  the  account  of  Mr 
Woodj  tlicit  this  intfammation  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  (ahia^  the 
nympli(Ey  the  cHtofisy  and  hymeii ;  and  it  does  not  seem  to  alfect 
the  vagina. 

In  a  medico-legal  point  of  view  it  is  important  to  distinguish 
this  disease  from  the  effects  of  violation,  with  which  it  has  been 
confounded. 


III.  ILEMOimHAGE.— In  the  mucous  membranes  hcmorrliage  is 
frequent ;  and  though  none  of  them  can  be  said  to  be  exempt  from 
it,  it  is  most  common  in  the  Schneiderlan  or  nasal  membrane,  in  the 
pulmonic,  intestinal,  and  uterine  mucous  surfaces.  In  tlie  hemor- 
rhagic form  of  laud -scurvy,  (purpura  hcEmorrkatjU-a)^  witli  the 
bloody  spots  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  corion  of  simple  purpura^ 
are  combined  spiits  and  hemorrhage  from  almost  all  the  mucous 
suri'aces.  Of  the  hemorrhages  of  the  mucous  membranes  the  fol- 
lowing table  may  be  given : — 

Nitsa]  |i4i3tiage9,  EpiHuuciA, 

BroDchial  lueiubmric,       Ila**nopfijsU,  Fnimm^Wfrrhafj'ui^ 

Stomach,  fffftnat^mtjii*^  OaHtdftrhoffia, 

IJeijm  and  colon.  Mtl^ma;  Byicntcnj^       EiUerort^a^itt, 

Recluni,  JlffmorrhoU^  Pf^odotrkagia^ 

Bloilder,  Ila^maiuria^  Cffttirrha^ia, 

frethm,  Uft^rwrhoffia, 

W^omb,  McJiorrfuvfitL 

In  tlie«e  several  regiong  of  the  raucous  surfaces,  the  pathology 
of  hemorrhage,  which  has  been  already  partially  considered,  is 
much  the  same.  The  discharge  of  blood  or  bloody  Huid  from  any 
of  the  mucous  membranes  is  not  so  much  a  disease  of  itself  as  one 
of  the  effects  of  some  decree  or  variety  of  the  inflanmiatory  process. 
Thus  blood  is  discharged  from  the  bronchial  membrane  during 
bronchial  intiammatiun ;  from  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  dur* 

*  Hi»torj  of  a  very  fiital  tUfeclifni  of  the  pudenda  of  female  chllilrvn,  Uy  Kinder 
Wwxl,  Ebfj.     ^tcd.-Chir,  Trimfli.  Vol.  %ii,  p.  It.*!,  A:t, 
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iijg  ^'aacular  congestion  of  the  atomaeh;  from  the  intestinal  during 
the  congestion  of  dysentery ;  and  from  that  of  the  rectum  during 
the  vascular  state  attendant  on  hemorrhm^.  In  these  circumstance*^ 
the  blood,  whether  pure  or  mingled,  as  it  often  is  with  mucous^  mu- 
cc>-purulent  or  puriforni  fluid,  oozes  from  the  mucous  membrane* 
without  destruction  of  tissue,  or  rupture  of  vessels,  or,  in  tlie  lan- 
guage of  the  physiologist,  is  exhaled.  *'  I  have  often  opened,**  says 
Bichat,  *'  persons  wlio  have  died  during  henu:>rrhage,  and  have  ex- 
amined the  bronchial,  gastric,  intestinal,  and  uterine  surfaces^  yet 
have  not  perceived  the  slightest  trace  of  erosion,  notwitfaalanding 
the  precaution  of  washing  I  hem  with  aire,  allowing  them  to  maice- 
rate,  and  afterwards  submitting  them  to  examination  by  means  of 
a  lens.*"*  In  this  nuinner,  tlierefore,  are  to  be  exphiined  those 
alight  hemorrhage^j  which  take  place  in  pulmonary  catarrh  {h^mop^ 
to€\  about  the  termination  of  peripneumony,  and  in  young  females 
after  the  accidental  suppression  of  the  menstrual  discharge^ 

From  these  the  more  copiouB  and  irresistible  hemorrhages  from 
raucous  surfaces  differ  chiefly  in  a  previous  serious  lesion  of  the  mu- 
cous or  submucous  tissue.  This  lesion  consists  in  vascular  injec* 
tion  more  or  less  extensive  of  the  mucous  corion,  and  injection  oc- 
cafiionally  very  complete,  and  amounting  to  extravasation^  of  the 
Buhmucons  tissue,  wiiich  is  thus  rendered  red- brown,  hard»  aad 
void  of  its  natural  elasticity.  Of  the  former  instances  are  seen  in 
the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane  during  hminatememy  meksna^  ^H 
and  bloody  flux ;  and  the  latter  may  be  observed  in  the  lungs  du-  " 
ring  h(smoptt/si%  and  in  the  rectum  in  hmmorrhm.  These  princi- 
ples are  so  well  established  by  numerous  facts,  tliat  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  strengthen  them  by  any  elaborate  induction.  I  shall  mere^ 
ly  adduce  the  phenomena  of  a  few  of  the  hemorrhagic  diseases  in 
illustration  of  the  general  doctrine  that  hemorrhage  is  an  exhala- 
tion from  parts,  the  capillaries  of  which  are  previously  inordinately 
distended, 

§  L  The  GoMnt-enttrric  Menihrnne,  Hmmateme.m  and  Melftniu 
— On  the  pathology  of  this  disorder,  so  much  misunderstood  by  the 
ancieuts,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwelL  Correct  views  were  first  ^vea 
by  lIoff*mannj  who,  from  the  fact  of  finding  in  dead  bodies  the  me- 
senteric vessels  and  those  of  the  ileum  much  distended  with  black 
blood,  and  the  stomach  tilled  with  the  same,  taught  that  the  bloody 
discharge^  whether  from  the  upper  or  the  lower  end  of  the  c^nal, 
proceeds  not  immediately  from  the  vessels  of  the  stomach,  or  from 

*  AuntQtiiiii  Ueiiemle,  Tome  L  p.  d4>;i,  5CS. 
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blood  extra vdsated  into  it«  cavity,  but  alao  froni  the  ves&ela  of  the 
small  iotestjnes,  espeeiaUy  those  of  the  Ileum.*  This  inference  is 
oanfirtoed  by  several  di^ssectious  of  Valsalva  aod  Morgagoi^t  who 
in  haematemesis  and  intestinal  hemorrhage  found  the  gasti^u-enteric 
mucous  membrane  always  entire,  and  its  vessels  more  or  less  in- 
jected. 

From  an  extensive  collection  of  cases,  Portal  derives  conclusions 
still  more  distinct  This  anatomist  shows,  1^^^  that  the  black  mat- 
ter discliarged  by  vomit  and  by  stool,  or  by  vomiting  only,  is  ge- 
nuine blood,  which  is  seen  to  ooze  after  death  from  the  blood-ves- 
sels of  the  stomach  and  intestines ;  2dj  that  this  oozmg  or  trans- 
udation takes  place  from  the  gastric,  duodenal,  and  mesenteric  ar- 
terial extremities  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  sepa^ 
rately  or  at  once,  more  fre<juently  into  the  stomach  only,  in  conse^ 
c)uence  of  certain  arterial  branches  receiving  more  blood  than  the 
corresponding  veins  return  ;  and,  3(//y,  though  compression  of  the 
branches  of  the  portal  vein  may  cause  this  extravasation,  the  blood 
is  not  effused  from  the  vasa  brtvia^  in  which  it  flows  in  an  opposite 
direction.^ 

Similar  are  the  views  of  AberDethy,  who  states  that  in  the  bodies 
of  several  persons  who  died  under  attacks  of  this  disease,  he  found 
*'  the  villous  coat  of  the  alimentary  canal  Mghiy  itiflamed^  mcoUeH^ 
and  pulpif.  Bloody  specks  were  observed  in  various  parts  i  and 
sphacelation  had  actually  taken  place  in  one  instance*  The  liver 
was  healthy  in  some  cases  and  disease«l  in  others.^'  He  concludes^ 
therefore,  that  the  diseases  termed  hamat^mem  and  uutl(Ena  arise 
from  **  violent  disorder,  and  consequent  diseased  secretion  of  the 
internal  coat  of  the  bowels ;  and  that  the  blood  discharged  does 
not  flow  from  any  single  vessel,  but  from  the  various  points  of  the 
diseased  surface. ^§  From  the  same  source  originates  the  cocoa* 
coloured  fluid  observed  by  Baillie  in  fatal  eases  of  hcDmatemesii,^ 

It  may  therefore  be  inferred,  that  the  blood  disclmrged  in  this 
disease  issues  from  the  loaded  capillary  vessels  of  the  gastric,  duo- 
denal, and  ileal  mucous  membrane  without  breach  of  surface  ;  and 
as  it  is  anatomical ty  impossible  to  distinguish  these  vessels  into  ar- 

*  Mediciiiii!  UHlioTiiiliv  S)  Nteroaticje,  para  li.  sect  L  cbftp.  xiL  |  17* 
-f  Kpiit.  xxiii.  IQ  ;  xxicL  23  •  xxttj,  1  L 

%  MImotreii  Bur  In  Xature  ct  le  Tnijt<?meiil  de  Pliwieurv  Maliidiett,  Pur  AjiUmum 
PortoK  Tom.  ii.     Pom,  1  SCO,     P,  108, 

§  On  Utt<  Canttituiiorud  Origin  tuid  Trt^atnientt  &€,  p.  3D.     LoikIoh,  IBl  L 
it  Lecturw  Ami  QbservBlioni  on  H«dicitiii. 
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teries  and  veius,  the  dispute  wlietber  the  blood  issues  from  the  cue 
or  other  order  is  frivolous.  The  blood  may  acquire  its  dark  colour 
from  two  causes;  Isi^  admixture  with  the  gastric  juice  in  tlie  sto- 
mach aod  duodenum  ;  and  2d,  from  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  other  substauccs  of  acid  properties  con- 
tained in  the  intestinal  canal, 

§2*  HtBmoptj/sris  ;  Pneumonorrhttffia  ;  Pulmonarif  Iltmorrhage  i 
Pulmonary  Apopkxi/. — ^For  the  first  accurate  description  of  the 
anatomical  charactei*s  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  researches  of  the  elaborate  Stark,  who  ascertained  the  foU 
lowing  facts.  The  air  vesicles  in  some  parts  of  the  lungs  are  tilled 
with  blood  or  bloody  serum ;  the  parts  do  not  collajtse  on  opening 
the  chest,  but  are  firm,  dark  or  light  red  in  colour,  and  can  neither 
be  compressed  nor  distended  by  the  usual  inflation*  When  cut 
intOj  thick  blood  or  bloody  matter  issues  from  the  cut  surfaces ; 
and  jjoi'tions  of  the  diseased  partis,  after  being  macerated  in  water, 
still  sink  as  before  maceration*  He  further  showed,  by  blowing 
air  into  the  blood-vessels  and  air-tubes  of  the  sound  and  diseased 
portions  respectively,  that  in  the  latter  air  jmsses  from  the  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  veins  into  the  bronchial  tubes;  in 
other  words,  that  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  lungs  communicate 
freely  with  the  broncliial  tubes  and  air-cells,* 

The  general  accuracy  of  this  description  has  since  been  verified 
by  the  researches  of  Laennee,  who  has  indeed  rendered  the  patho- 
logical anatomy  of  this  disease  more  precise  than  formerly.  From 
these,  it  results  that  a  jjortion  of  the  pulmonic  tissue  becomes  uui- 
forndy  hard,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  impermeable  to  iiir.  The 
indurated  spot  is  always  partial,  from  one  to  four  cubic  inches  in 
extent,  clrcumscrihed  with  sound  or  ]>ale-coloured  lung,  and  looks 
not  unlike  a  clot  of  venous  blood ;  circumstances  by  which  it  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  pneumonic  induration,  which  terminates  gra- 
dually in  sound  knig.t  Thc&e  changes,  which  consist  in  extreme 
injection  of  tfie  pulmonic  capillaries,  and  in  effusion  of  blood  into 
the  submucous  filamentous  tissue,  and  into  the  pulmonic  vesicles, 
are  confined,  however,  chiefiy  to  the  severe  forms  of  pulmonary  he- 
morrhage. They  are  the  effects  of  previous  injection  of  the  capiL 
laries,  which  is  to  be  considered  as  the  uniform  cause  of  hemor- 
rhage, 

•  Hie  Worki  of  the  klc  Willmra  Stark,  M.  D.  &t\     Loudon,  L7B8,  p.  ti, 
t  Trail*  ile  rAuMrult^tion  Mediate,  &c. 
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Much  the  same  changes  are  observed  in  the  rectum  and  its  sub- 
mucous tissue  in  hemorrhoidal  disease.  This  is  proved  by  the  tes- 
timony of  Latta,*  Benjamin  Bel!,f  CalHsen^  MoQteggia,§  Del- 
pech,||  Chaussier,  Larroc[ne,  and  Calvertl^  This  disorder  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  varix  of  the  veins  of  the  bowels. 

I  conclude  this  subject  with  a  few  remarks  on  hemorrhage  from 
the  uterine  mucous  membrane  in  the  state  of  impregnation.     It  is 
generally  supposed  that  hemorrhage  taking  place  at  this  period  is 
the  effect  of  abortion  ;  and  Denman  and  some  other  authors  em- 
ploy a  good  deal  of  not  very  intelligible  argument  to  prove  the 
proportion.     It  may,  however,  be  demonstrated,  that  liemorrhage, 
or,  to  speak  more  to  the  fact,  the  abnormal  state  of  the  uterine  ca- 
pillanes,  which  leads  to  hemorrhage,  is  the  cause  of  abortion ;  and 
that  almost  no  instance  of  aboriion  takes  place  without  previous 
hemorrliagic  distension  of  the  uterine  or  utero- placental  capillaries. 
By  Demuan  himself  it  is  remarked,  that  '*  wlien  abortion  is  about 
to  happen,  there  is  usually  between  this  (the  dectdua  reflejca)  and 
the  outer  membrane  of  the  t)t^Mw,  an  effusion  of  blood,  which  often 
insinuates  itself  tli rough  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  placenta,  and 
between  the  membranes,  giving  externally  to  the  whole  ovum  a  tu- 
mid and  unequal  appearance,  not  unlike  a  lump  of  coagulated 
blood,  for  which  it  has  been  frecjuently  mii<taken,  and  then  it  is 
popularly  called  a  false  conception,'^**    I  have  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve the  phenomena  of  several  abortionB  with  some  care ;  and  in 
every  one  I  have  traced  them  to  some  degree  of  hemorrhage  taking 
place  from  the  uterine  or  utero-placcntal  vessels.     The  blood  whicli 
Denman  remarks  is  found  insinuated  through  the  cellular  mem- 
brane of  the  placenta  is  deri^  ed  from  the  vessels  of  that  body.     It 
is  not,  therefore,  the  premature  effort  of  the  uterm  to  contract  that 
constitutes  abortion :  but  the  inordinate  distension  of  its  vessels^ 
which  terminates  in  hemorrhnge,  and  the  occuiTcnce  of  which  then 
exciter  the  uterus  to  premature  contraction.     The  vessels  of  tlie 
uterus  and  placenta,  naturally  full  of  blood,  may,  from  a  variety 
causes  operating  on  the  mother,  betxime  unusually  distended, 

•  A  Practical  Sy»tein  of  Surgery^  Vol,  ii.  Chap,  iv.  p»  34. 
-f-  A  Syikcm  of  Surgury,  Vol  vi.»  7.  EdiL  Chap,  xxiv.  p*  324. 
X  SyHtcmii  Chirurgiir  Hodierniit?,  Vol  ii.  Kdit.  4to»  p.  126. 
f  InHtiiuxione  Chirurgiche,  VoL  \\n.  Ch»p.  xv.  38^, 
t(  Prcci*  Elcmentaire,  &c*  Tome  iiimtf,  St-ct,  viii.  Clmp.  U  §  ii.  p.  262. 
^  A  PnicticAl  TrcsUieie  on  Hemorrhnid*»  ^c.     l^ondon«  WlX.     P*'J5,  24. 
•'  Friocipies  of  Midwifery,  Vol  ii.  p.  280» 
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and  diacharge  blood  as  in  otiier  liemorrliagic  injectioDs*  This  exti* 
datioQ  taking  place  either  at  the  uterine  surface,  or  in  the  substauce 
of  the  placenta,  or  in  both  at  once,  gpeedily  detaches  the  placenta 
from  the  womb ;  the  usual  supply  of  blood  is  interrupted  ;  and  the 
ftetua  perishes  in  consequence.  In  this  sense  only  can  the  remark 
of  Leake  be  well-founded.  ''  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  abor- 
tion, the  effect  is  produced  by  a  separation  of  the  after-burden  from 
the  womb,  and  consequently,  the  child,  being  deprived  of  nourish* 
ment,  must  soon  perish  and  be  expelled/'*  The  difficulty  here  re- 
fers to  the  remote  causes,  which  may  lie  different  in  different  ca£e& 
The  pathological  cause  is  invariably  the  same. 

Febrile  gmtro^eidmc  hmwrrhage. — That  the  black  or  coffee- 
ground  vomit,  {vomito  prido^)  and  dark-coloured,  tar- like,  or  mo- 
lasses-like stools,  which  take  place  in  bad  remittents,  malignant 
agues,  and  yellow  fever,  consist  in  hemorrliage  from  gastro-enterio 
mucous  nieinbraoe,  is  established  by  the  researches  of  Physick,  Dr 
John  Hunter,  Bancroft,  Jackson,  and  many  other  authors.  In  all 
caaea  in  which  subjects  dead  of  these  diseases,  under  these  symp- 
toms^ have  been  inspected,  the  same  kind  of  coffee-ground  matter 
has  beeu  found  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  but  without  breach 
of  the  mucous  surface.  The  matter,  however,  has  been  traced 
almost  in  its  formation,  in  the  circumstance  of  dark  blood  oozing 
insensibly  from  the  capillaries  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Its  co 
lour  is  necessarily  rendered  more  intense  by  the  fluids  of  the  ga»- 
ti*o-enteric  surface.  This  peculiar  exudation  may  be  regarded  aa 
the  result  of  diijorganization  of  the  mucous  capillaries,  in  conse- 
quence of  previous  congestion  during  the  febrile  action.  Not  coo- 
fined,  liowever,  to  the  gastro- enteric  mucous  surface,  it  occurs  in 
the  tracbeo-broncliial  and  genito-urinary.  It  is  observed  also  oc* 
bionally  in  other  tissues  from  the  same  cause.  In  short,  febrile 
action  either  consists  in,  or  is  the  cause  of  capillary  disorganization 
in  most  of  the  textures. 

The  process  of  hemorrhagic  injection,  like  that  of  hiflammation, 
may  terminate  in  suj)i>uration,  with  or  witliout  breach  of  surface, 
in  induration,  and  thickening,  dependent  on  chronic  inflammation. 


IV,  Inflammatory  STRicTirRE* — To  thickening  as  an  effect  of 
the  inflannualory  process,  I  have  already  had  frequent  occasion  to 
allude.  This  takes  place  to  a  small  extent  in  the  mucous  corion, 
and  to  a  much  greater  degree  In  the  submucous  filamentous  Ussue, 

*  VtiL  I.  p.  lo. 
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in  which  it  dependfi  l»artly  on  the  inereaaed  number  of  vessels, 
partly  on  the  effusion  of  lymph,  which  causes  the  mutual  cohesion 
of  its  component  filaments.  When  this  is  considerable,  and  takes 
place  in  a  membrane  lining  a  canal,  it  contract£)  its  capacity^  and 
forms  what  is  named  stricture;  (c^nstrietw);  (arctertio,)  Though 
this  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  mucous  system,  it  is  most  cofm- 
mon  in  tlie  lacrytnal  canal,  the  Eustachian  tube,  the  ceaophagus, 
near  its  upper  or  lower  extremity,  the  rectum  or  lower  part  of  the 
colon,  and  in  the  male  urethra.  The  constriction,  in  sueh  circani* 
stances,  depends  not  unfref|uently  on  the  presence  of  some  remain- 
ing degree  of  inflammation ;  and  if  this  subside,  the  constriction 
may  also  partially  diminish,*  To  its  entire  disappearance,  how- 
ever, the  absorption  of  the  effused  lymph  is  essentially  necessary  ; 
and  in  all  probability  this  is  never  completely  effected.  In  the  in- 
testinal canal  especially,  this  induration  may  be  so  great  that  the 
tissue  of  the  tube  becomes  hard  and  firm  like  parchment  or  carti- 
lage, and  at  the  same  time  much  thicker  tlian  natural.  The  calibre 
of  the  canal  then  becomes  so  much  contracted  that  nothing  passes 
through  it ;  and  life  is  terminated,  partly  by  inanition  and  deficient 
nutrition,  partly  by  irritation*  1  have  already  alluded  to  partial 
contractions  recorded  by  various  authors,  from  Haase,  Wincker, 
and  Ijaubius,  to  Dr  Combe  and  Willan.  The  most  perfect  ex- 
ample of  total  contraction  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  recorded 
by  M,  Tartra  in  his  Essay  on  Poisoning  by  Nitric  Acid.  In  an 
indindnal  who  died  tliree  months  after  swallowing  this  poison,  the 
alimentary  canal  was  reduced  to  so  small  volume,  tlmt  it  might 
have  been  held  in  the  hollow  of  the  band.  Its  coats  were  shrivel- 
led, crisp,  and  indurated ;  and  its  calibre  through  its  whole  length 
did  not  exceed  that  of  a  common  quilKf  Under  such  circumstancea^ 
all  the  intestinal  tissues  suffer  successively  and  simultaneously  the 
effects  of  the  inflammatory  process ;  and  the  contraction  is  aug- 
mented by  the  violent  and  excessive  stimulus  which  it  applies  to  the 
muscular  layer. 

That  a  similar  clmnge  takes  place  in  the  mucous  and  submucous 
tissues  of  the  bladder  is  shown  by  tlie  observations  of  Guarinonius, 
Bonetus,  Camerarius,  Targioni,  Morgagni,J  Dr  Barry,§  Dr  Gil- 

•  Home.     Howihip,  Practical  Observaticma,  p.  254. 
f  EBBai  Rir  rempoiaMHmemeii^  &c» 

I  Epivt  iv.  13,  19.  3L  is.  xxiL  4.  xxxix.  tS.  xl  22.  itll  18.  xlil  90,  33,  S4.  xltil  24, 
%liv.  15.  xlviTi.  S2.  xUx.  18, 
I  EdtiibuTgh  MwL  Eauiy*,  Vol.  i*  p.  t!66. 
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Christ/  Desgault,t  BaiUic^  Fx\  Aug.  Walter,§  Charles  BellJI 
For8ter,f  and  other  authors,  who  found  the  mucous  coat  thicken- 
ed and  indurated  like  cartilage,  and  the  cavity  much  contractecL 
It  is  at  the  same  time  generally  sacculated. 

Another  form  of  inflammatory  thickening,  causing  diminished 
area  of  mucous  canals^  is  that  which  take«  place  in  chronic  en- 
largement of  the  mucous  glands.  The  best  example  oF  this  is  ob- 
served  in  the  enlargement  of  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  cardiay 
which  is  uo  uncommon  cause  of  stricture  of  the  cardiac  orifice  of 
the  oesophagus.  This  ioHammation  is  very  difficult  of  resolution, 
and  too  often  terminates  in  ulceration  of  the  membrane  and  the 
glands, 

4.  Afihesitm,  ^-li  was  asserteil  by  Bicliat  and  others,  that  mucous 
membrane  does  not  effuse  lymph  or  contract  adhesions.  The  ac 
curacy  of  this  conclusion,  which  evidently  arose  from  opinions  too 
generalized  on  the  properties  of  this  tissue,  the  nature  of  lymph, 
and  the  final  causes  or  ratljer  purposes  of  morbid  action,  is  rjues- 
tionable,  and  the  inference  requires  liuiitation.  Indepeudent  of 
the  well  known  experiment  of  John  Hunter,  who,  by  the  use  of  a 
very  irritating  injection,  |ifoduced  a  secretion  of  coagulable  lymph 
in  the  vagina  of  an  ass ; — I  have  already  shown  that  each  of  the 
mucous  surfaces,  under  certain  states  and  forms  of  inflammatory 
action,  may  effuse  a  fluid  containing  a  brge  proportion  of  albumen, 
and  which,  neither  in  chemical  properties  nor  piithological  relations, 
can  be  distinguished  from  tile  albuminous  exudation  of  serous 
membranes.  The  question  of  adhesion,  however,  depends  not  so 
much  upon  tlie  ftict  of  albuminous  exudation  as  upon  the  anato- 
mical disposition  of  the  cavity  or  canal,  whether  it  be  sufficiently 
small  to  favour  the  mutual  approximation  of  opposite  and  corrc- 
spoodhig  surfaces.  Thus  in  the  gastrt>- intestinal  membrane,  which 
is  in  general  capacious  and  distended,  either  incessantly  or  fre- 
quently with  foreign  bodies,  mutual  approximation  is  too  imperfect 
to  admit  of  adhesion.  Yet  by  some  observers  ibis  is  asserted  to 
have  happened.  In  situations,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  mucous 
surfaces  line  narrow  tubes,  as  the  lacrymai  duct,  the  Eustachian 
tube,  the  urethra,  and  perhaps  the  Fallopian  tubes,  obliteratioo  of 
the  canal  by  adhesion  of  its  sides  is  more  frequent.     It  is  certain 

*  Essayft,  Phyiical  and  Literary,  VoL  iii.  f  J^^umal  de  Chirurgie. 

+  Engravings,  &c.  7th  FascicuL  pi  I.  fig.  2cl. 

$  Einige  Kmnkhoitcn  tier  Nioren  und  Hanibla»e,  u,  ».  w.  p.  3L    TiifeL  ix. 

i\  Eiigniviiijf&,  cVc.  %  Metl.  Cbir.  Tntns.  Vol.  i.  art  fl. 
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tnat  the  surgeon  has  not  unfrequently  occasion  to  observe  corre- 
sponding points  of  narrow  canals,  as  the  urethra,  adhering  apjia- 
rently  by  concretion  of  ita  sides,*  I  have  had  occasion  to  ad- 
vert ahove  to  a  mode  in  which  the  %*aginal  mucous  membrane  may 
oontract  adhesions^  and  present  the  similitude  of  congenital  imper- 
foration.  The  assertion  of  Bichat  regarding  the  inaptitude  of  mu- 
cous surfaces  to  adhere  requires,  therefore,  some  limitation*  Cer- 
tain facts  lead  me  to  infer  that  one  of  the  conditions  necessary  to 
the  albuminous  exudation  and  the  subsequent  concretion  of  mutual 
surfaces  consists  in  the  destruction  of  the  mucous  epidermis  by 
abrasion  or  ulceration,  and  the  subsequent  formation  of  granula- 
tions, which  in  the  course  of  healing  unite  the  opposite  edges  of 
the  canaL 


I 
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V.  Induhation  and  thickening  ;  Cartilaginous  transfor- 
mation   OF     MUCOUS    MEMBRANE     AND     CANALS.        ChoNDROSIS. 

HYPERTROpny, — It  is  not  easy  to  sfiy  to  what  bead  the  change  here 
adverted  to  should  be  referred.  For  it  is  not  by  any  means  easy  to 
determine  its  exact  nature ;  or  even  whether  it  be  an  affection  of 
the  mucuufij  membrane  solely,  or  of  the  muscular  structure,  or  of 
both  taken  together,  iSIy  chief  re^ison  for  referring  it  to  the  pre- 
sent head  is  because  there  is  a  very  considerable  affection  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  at  its  free  surface. 

The  lesion  consists  in  the  conversion  of  a  [portion  of  raucous  mem- 
brane and  its  subjacent  tissue,  generally  muscular  or  fibrous,  into 
a  thick,  hard,  cartilaginous  sul)staoce,  sometimes  with  contraction 
of  tiie  canal,  sometinics  with  dilatation.  The  mucous  surface  is 
irregular,  honey^combed  us  it  were,  and  rough,  with  numerous  in- 
tersecting ridges,  firm  and  generally  of  a  whitish  gray  colour. 

It  is  liable  to  affect  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ti*sopbagU6, 
and  forms  there  one  species  of  stricture ;  the  raucous  membrane  of 
the  r^c^M /jn^  where  it  also  forms  a  species  of  stricture  ;  and  tfie  mucous 
membrane  of  the  colon,  where  in  like  manner  it  generally  causes 
arctation  of  the  calibre  of  the  cauat 

The  region,  however,  in  which  this  lesioo  is  most  distinctly  seen, 
and  proceeds  to  its  greatest  extent,  is  that  of  the  ureters  and  bladder. 
The  former  canals  become  thick  to  the  diameter  of  half  an  inch  and 
more,  their  coats  are  hard,  firm,  of  cartilaginous  consistence,  and  a 
gray-wliite  colour ;  the  internal  of  raucous  surface  is  rough  and 

•  Smith  Waril,  Mem,  M«l»  SrKnely»  Vol.  iiJ.  p,  536,  Miwlure,  Med.  (inti  Surg, 
JouniJil. 
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honey-comb  like,  with  innumerable  intersecting  lines ;  and  theotni 
of  the  ureters  may  be  either  natural,  contracted,  or  dilated. 

The  bladder  is  always  much  contracted.  Its  coats  are  thickened 
either  tu  the  extent  of  that  of  the  ureters  or  more ;  from  half  an 
inch  to  three  quarters.  The  thickening  is  seated  both  in  the  mucous 
membrane  and  in  ihe  muscular  coat,  but  often  more  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter.  The  surface  in,  like  that  of  the  ureteric  mem- 
brane, irregular  and  lioneycoml>like.  The  substance  of  the  mucous 
coat  IS  as  firm  bs  cartilage ;  aud  the  same  transformation  appears  to 
affect  the  muscular  coat.     Occasionally  the  bladder  is  sacculated. 

The  causes  and  exact  nature  of  this  change  are  not  well  known. 
It  seems  like  a  species  of  hyjiertrophy ;  and  from  this,  nevertheless, 
it  differs.  The  instances  which  have  fallen  under  my  own  notice 
occurred  in  persons  under  35.  But  I  daresay  that  it  may  appear 
in  old  age. 

VL  Morbid  GmowTHs. — ^§  1.  PofypuA, — Under  this  name  va- 
rious morbid  growths  are  mentioned  by  authoi^  It  is  represented  aa 
a  disease  peculiar  to  the  raucous  tissue,  and  is  generally  ofaeerred 
to  take  place  in  those  regions  at  which  it  is  not  very  remote  from 
the  skin.  It  occurs  particularly  in  the  nose,  throat.  Eustachian 
tube,  the  external  earhole,  and  in  the  neck  of  the  womb.  In  the 
stomach  and  bladder  it  is  less  frequent^  and  it  very  rarely  occurs 
in  the  intestinal  tube.     It  appears  under  one  of  three  forms. 

L  It  may  take  place  iu  the  form  of  a  soft  ash-gray  or  bluish  pro- 
duction, glistening  on  the  surface,  translucent,  spongy,  and  com- 
pressible, and  attached  to  the  membrane  by  one  or  more  narrow 
Becks,  which  render  It  pendulous*  This,  which  is  what  is  tertned 
by  practical  authors  the  Imiigii  jmi^usj  is  proper  to  the  mucous 
tissue,  of  which  it  appears  often  to  \ye  merely  a  relaxed  production 
or  growth-  It  is  much  under  the  influence  of  atmospheric  pressure, 
increasing  in  size,  and  causing  much  uneasiness  while  the  weather 
18  moist  and  the  mercurial  column  is  low.  In  clear  dry  weather,  on 
the  contrary*  and  when  the  height  of  the  barometer  indicates  vigo- 
rous atmospheric  pressure,  it  shrinks  and  contracts  so  much  tliat  the 
patient  seems  to  forget  its  existence.  This  form  of  polypus  is  fre- 
quent in  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  in  which  it  causes  much 
uneasiness  during  its  distended  state.  It  may  grow  also  from  the 
fibro-raucoos  membrane  of  the  frontal,  sphenoidal^  and  maxillary 
sinusea.*     When  removed  it  presents,  with  a  few  hlood- vessels,  a 

*  O,  F.  Gnituff  dt*  Polypi*  in  car©  NnviitD  obviij. 
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floceuleiit  tomentose  structure,  which  is  well  seen  by  irainersion  in 
water,  in  which  it  generally  floats.  It  occurs  also  in  the  throat ; 
and  polypi  of  the  same  description  I  ha?e  removed  from  the 
external  auditory  hole,  lluysch  observed  them  growing  in  the 
maxillary  sinus,  and  proceeding  through  the  passage  below  the 
spongy  bone  into  the  noetril, — a  fact  which  I  find  verified  by  au 
observation  of  M,  Giles.*  The  same  sort  of  tumour  is  occasionally 
found  in  the  vagina  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  general 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  these  productions,  that  in  some  indi- 
viduals I  have  seen  them  occur  at  the  same  time  in  the  nasal  and 
vaginal  mucous  membrane.  The  formation  of  this  variety  of  polypus 
is  ascribed  by  Morgagni  to  abnormal  development  of  the  raucous 
glands  ;t  a  theory  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Plenck4  This,  how- 
ever, is  too  exclusive,  and  is  not  applicable  to  all  cases. 

2*  The  name  of  polypus  is  also  given  to  a  firm  fleehy  incompres- 
sible mass,  oval,  spheroidal  or  pyrifunn,  op^ique,  dark  red  or  purple 
in  colour,  sometimes  with  narrow,  sometimes  wnth  broad  and  mul- 
tifid  basis.  This  form  of  polypus,  which  is  not  inflnenced  by  the 
weather,  is  observed  to  occur  in  the  pharyngeal  or  cpsophage^l  mu- 
cous merabrane,  ( Monro)  ,  in  that  of  the  stomach,  ( Morgagni, § 
Monro, II  Granville  ;lf)  in  the  intestines,  in  the  colon,  and  rectum, 
(Rhodius,  Fanton,  Portal,  Monro.)  In  the  case  of  M*  Paulo,  re- 
corded by  Portal,  two  fleshy  concretiong  as  large  as  the  fist  were 
voided  during  life ;  and  after  death,  which  was  preceded  by  hectii* 
and  wasting,  in  the  ascending  and  transverse  colon  were  found  four 
polypous  tumoura,  each  as  large  as  a  nut,  and  two  smaller  ones  at- 
tached to  the  mucous  membrane,**  A  good  example  of  polypus 
of  the  rectum  is  recorded  by  Dr  Monro,  fertius.f\  In  the  bladder 
they  are  mentioned  by  M^arner,  Baillie,  and  Walter,  Instances  of 
uterine  polypus,  (cerco^iit,  Plenck,)  are  recorded  by  Mauriceau, 
Lamotte,  Morgagni,  Lieutaud,  Levret,  Sabatier,  Baudelocque, 
Denman,  and  Clarke.  From  these  it  results,  that  though  polypus 
occasionally  originates  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fundus^ 
it  more  frequently  grows  from  the  inside  of  the  neck,  or  from  the 
OS  tintce  itself,  tlpoti  the  nature  or  tlie  mode  of  development  of 
this  rariety  of  polypus  nothing  satisfactory  is  known.    It  appears  to 

•  Phil  TranK  No.  2'2^u  lu  472.  f  E|»wL  xvi  36, 

X  *  CauBft  polvpt  proKima  «l  pft|iillie  piiuiUxriiB  excfwcwitui  tew  vegetaUo  mof- 
bow.'^    SjBtetna  TunioroiTi*  CttHM»m<  p.  173, 

$   Epiat  sir.  17,  IB.  |j  Morbid  AnaU>myr  p.  ISdtpL  vL 

1  Med.  Rep.  Aug,  1817.  •*  AuAtomie  Medicaid. Tome  v.  p.  'llli. 

ft  Morbid  Aimloroy  of  the  Qullrt,  p.  1 92. 
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consist  in  deposition  of  uiatter  entirely  new,  cither  in  the  mucaud 
corroti,  or  in  the  submucous  filamentous  tissue.  The  tumour  is 
almost  invariably  covered  by  a  thiu  pellicle  similar  to  mucous 
membrane,  but  mucli  more  vascular.  It  appears,  on  the  whole,  to 
be  much  of  the  nature  of  vascular  sarcoma  occurring  in  other  tex- 
tures. It  is  generally  vascular,  often  traversed  by  varicose  reins, 
-  is  liable  to  frequeut  liL-inorrhage,  and  occasionally  degenerates  into 
destructive  uleeratioiu  It  ought  not,  however,  to  be  confounded, 
with  cancer. 

3,  Tlje  name  of  polypus  is  also  given  to  a  broad,  sometimes  fla^j 
hard  tumour,  taking  place  iu  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  and  pe- 
culiar apparently  to  this  region.     It  is  generally  of  a  reddish  or 
brown  colour^  harder  even  than  the  fit^ahy  polypus,  smooth  on  the 
surface,   and  presenting  the  appeai*auce  of  mucous   membrane. 
From  several  examples  of  this  disease  which  I  have  bad  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining,  I  infer  that  it  depends  on  some  abnormal  de- 
velopment of  the  tibro-mucous  covering  of  the  spongy  or  nas^d 
bones.     It  affects  not  the  mucous  membrane  only,  but  the  subja- 
cent periosteum,  and  adheres  firmly  to  the  bones,  fragments  of 
which  are  not  unfrequetitly  rent  off  iu  the  attempt  to  extract  this       ] 
polypus.     It  has  a  tendency  to  induce  inflammation  and  caries  of      || 
the  bones,  but  does  not  appear  to  possess  much  malignant  tendency 
of  itself.     Upon  the  whole,  this  vai'iety,  though  commonly  deno- 
minated polypus,  ts  in  truth  a  tumour  of  the  periosteum,  p^rtaking^fl 
of  the  polypous  character.  i 

§  2.  Tt/romaious  deposition,  commonly  denominated  tubercular, 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  mucoiis  tissue.  It  occurs  chiefiy  in  tlie 
alimentary  canal,  and  in  the  uterus  in  the  persons  of  the  strumous. 
Its  characters  in  the  former  situation  are  well  described  by  I>r 
Monro  ttrtius^*  and  have  been  already  considered  at  length  under 
their  proper  head.     In  the  uterus  it  has  been  observed  by  several- 

§  3.   ScirrfiQ'careiftoma  is  a  troqiient  organic  change  in  nuicous 
tissue.     It  occurs  under    four  forms, — fibro-car til agi nous  depod-      I 
tion,  tubercular  deposition,  colloid  deposition,  and  lardaceoua  dc- 
generation, 

a.  Though  fibro-cartilaginous  deposition  may  affect  any  of  the  re- 
gions of  these  surfaces,  it  is  more  frequent  in  certain  points  than  in 
othere.  Thus  it  occurs  very  often  in  the  ccsophagus,  in  the  cardia,  in 
tlie  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  iu  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  in 

*  Morbid  Anatomy*  p«  217. 
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the  rectumj  and  in  tlie  uterus,  occasionally  m  tbc  larynx  and  trachea. 
In  the  oesophagus  antl  stomach  it  has  been  seen  by  many  observers, 
among  others,  by  Morgagni,  Bleuland,  Palletta,  Baillie,  Chardel, 
Monro,  Howship,  Armstrong;  iotlie  pylorus  it  has  also  been  seen  by 
many:  (Morgagni,  Baillie,  Pinel,  Holmes,  IjOUIs,  &c.)and  the  rec- 
tum is  perhaps  the  most  frequent  seat  of  scirrho-carcinomaof  any  of 
the  internal  parts.  In  all  these  situations  the  anatomical  characters 
of  the  disease  are  much  the  same.  In  the  mucous  corion,  or  at  its 
attached  surface,  is  formed  a  deposition  of  white  or  gray  fibro-car- 
tilaginous  substance,  the  fibrous  bands  running  transversely  to  the 
direction  of  the  bowel.  This  deposition  is  firm,  of  ligaraentous  con- 
sistence,  and  undergoes  a  self- destroying  process  in  the  interior. 
In  general,  however,  the  mucous  pellicle  forming  its  free  surface 
undergoes  ulceration ;  or  contraction  of  the  canal  takes  place  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  organ,  and 
terminate  life* 

b.  Tubercular  induration  is  another  form  in  which  scirrhus  may 
affect  the  raucous  tissue.  A  portion  becomes  occupied  l)y  irregu- 
lar nodulated  masses,  consisting  of  hard  spheroidal  bodies  not  un- 
like caitilage,  sometimes  softer,  like  flesh  interspersed  with  cartila- 
ginous points.  Thb  is  observed  in  the  <Esophagua  (Bonetus,  Bleu- 
land^  Palletta,  Mr  David  Hay,  &c,)  in  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  ori- 
fices of  the  stomach,  and  *n  the  rectum.  In  the  latter  It  forms 
many  of  the  examples  of  acirrho- contraction  of  that  organ*  This 
affection  appears  to  consist  in  peculiai*  chronic  induration  with  de- 
generation of  the  mucous  follicles,  in  situations  abounding  in  which 
it  most  usually  occurs.  It  is  observed  to  attack  very  often  the  neck 
of  the  uterus.  It  is  totally  di^^tinet  from  the  tyromatous  deposition 
of  strumous  habits,  with  which  it  has  been  occasionally  confounded 
by  some  observers.  The  tyromatous  dejiosition  occurs  ehicfiy  in 
the  young,  and  has  been  seen  even  in  infants.  Tubercular  indu- 
ration is  a  disease  of  middle  age  and  declining  years.  For  some 
judicious  observations  on  the  development  and  distinctions  of  these 
two  varieties  of  cancer,  I  refer  to  the  writings  jof  Bayle  and  Cru- 
veilhier,  and  a  Memoir  of  Scarpa  in  Ins  Cliirurgical  Treatises.* 

By  several  authorities^  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained,  that 
the  fibro'cariilaginous  and  tuljercular  scirrhus  are  the  same  in 
structure  and  characters,  and  differ  only  in  the  mode  in  which  the 
st»irrhous  matter  is  deposited.     This  view  may  be  correct.     It  is 

•  Opiwcoli  di  Chiruripa  tli  Antatii«t  Sctir]m,  *tc.  Vol  i.     I 
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perhaps  of  no  great  moment*  It  may  be  merely  observed,  that 
while  the  Sbro-cartilaginoos  form  of  ecirrhus  ia  common  in  the  ex- 
ternal glands,  as  the  mamma,  lacrymal  gland,  salivary  glands,  and 
testicle,  tubercular  scirrhus  is  usually  seen  in  the  skin  and  in 
certain  parts  of  the  mucous  merabranes,  aa  the  oE^sophagus,  cardia, 
pylorus,  and  rectum ;  and,  according  to  Scarpa,  the  uterine  end 
of  the  vagina  and  the  os  uteri  itself* 

c.  Reticular,  Areolar,  Alveolar^  and  Colloid  Cancer. — A  third 
form  iu  which  cancer  may  attack  the  mucous  surfaces  is  that  which  is 
named  reticular  and  areolar,  from  its  disposition,  and  colloid  or 
glue-like  from  its  aspect.  The  general  characters  of  this  species 
of  degeneration  are  a  tumour  affecting  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  stomachy  most  commonly  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions  of 
the  large  arch  of  the  organ  ;  and  in  some  instances  the  cardiac 
portion  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  It  does  not  seem  often  to 
commence  in  the  pyloric  portion  ;  but  it  may  extend  from  the  car- 
diac or  the  middle  region  of  the  organ  to  tha:  pt/lorus.  The  tumour 
is  firm,  of  cartilaginous  consistence,  and  when  inspected  at  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  stomach  [iresents  the  iispect  of  a  solution  of 
isinglass  which  has  become  coagulated,  with  a  sort  of  honey-comb, 
or  reticular  surface  like  network.  The  colour  is  generally  light- 
gray  or  pcarblike.     The  structure  cuts  firm. 

The  morbid  structure  affects  primarily,  and  principally,  it  appean 
to  me,  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  stomach ;  and  this  areolar  o? 
colloid  form  of  cancer  is  more  frequently  observed  in  this  ofgaD 
than  in  any  other,  or  in  any  other  texture.  It  consists  apparently 
in  the  infiltration  of  this  colloid  or  gelatiniforra  matter  into  the  io- 
terstitial  spaces  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  renders  the  stomach 
thick  and  hard.  The  thickness  varies  from  one-fourtli  of  an  inch 
to  half  an  inch,  and  to  three  quarters.  ^Vlien  divided^  the  morbid 
structure  appears  like  a  hard  or  tough  solution  of  firm  jelly  or  , 
isinglass,  with  numerous  communicating  cell&» 

In  general  this  de|x>8itis  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane;  and 
the  muscular  coat  is  pale,  hard,  thicker  than  natural,  with  developed 
fibres,  and  in  a  state  of  hyjiertruphy.    Several  authorities,  and  espe-^ 
cially  Cruveilhier,  state  that  the  muscular  coat  is  also  affected  by 
this  deposit.     But  the  statement  appears  Dot  to  be  confirmed. 

It  is  also  said  tliat  this  deposit  affects  primarily  the  cellular  tit^^ie 
of  the  stomach.  Such  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  Breschet,  An- 
dral,  and  Raikem,  This  appears  to  be  still  more  doubtful  ihan  the 
previous  statement.     The  deposit,  originating  in  the  mucous  coat 
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af  the  stomach,  may  extend  to  the  cellular.  But  that  it  commences 
io  the  cellular  appears  at  present  to  be  a  questionable  statement, 
which  requires  the  confirmation  of  further  inquirici*. 

Scarpa,  though  not  aware  of  the  exact  character  of  areolar  or 
colloid  cancer,  shows,  nevertheless,  that  he  had  seen  every  reason, 
from  preparations  and  specimens  of  the  disease,  to  infer,  that  it 
commences  in  and  affects  the  mucoui*  membrane,* 

In  short,  areolar,  alveolar,  or  eolloidcancer,  ia  to  be  distinguish- 
ed fpora  the  other  forms  of  this  morbid  deposit,  both  by  its  physical 
and  anatomical  characters,  by  its  arrangement,  and  by  the  tissues 
which  it  aflects.  In  physical  aspect  it  is  semitiard,  elastic,  like  stiff 
idinglasB  solution*  In  internal  structure  it  is  cellular.  And  lastlyi 
it  is,  if  not  exclusively  c5on6ned  to  the  stomach,  much  more  common 
in  that  than  in  any  other  organ, 

d.  A  fourth  form  in  which  cancerous  disease  attacks  the  mucous 
tissues  is  that  of  lardaceous  degeneration.  In  certam  regions,  in- 
deed, this  is  so  rare  that  it  is  never  seen.  For  example,  though 
not  very  frequent  in  the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane,  it  has 
lieen  observed  in  the  cesophagus  and  rectum*  It  is  not  known  in 
the  trachea-bronchial  membrane.  In  the  uterus,  however,  it  is  very 
common ;  and  I  have  seen  several  instances  in  which  the  neck  and 
part  of  the  body  of  this  organ  was  converted  into  a  cerouiatous  and 
apparently  inorganic  mass.  The  decomposition  of  this  morbid  de- 
position is  peculiar.  It  terminates  not  in  ulceration,  but  in  a  species 
of  softcnijig  and  pulpy  disorganization  or  liquefaction,  rendering 
the  ilecompofting  surface  doughy  or  pasty  like  soft  lard,  traversed 
by  marks  of  erosion  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  gnawing  of 
animals. 

§  4.  f^farfy  excrescences  are  occasionally  found  in  mucous  raem^ 
branes.  They  consist  of  hard  eminences  often  fissured,  sometimes 
sessile  with  broad  base,  occasionally  peduncular,  and  occasionally 
pass  into  l)ad  ulceration.  They  are  most  freqiient  in  the  pharyn- 
geal and  oesophageal,  and  in  the  cystic  and  uterine  membrane. 

I  5.  Fungotn  fjrowths  or  excrescences  are  mentioned  as  occa* 
sionally  found  in  the  mucous  tissues ;  but  little  accurate  informa- 
tion is  given  regarding  them.     They  are  frequent  in  the  bladder 

•  *'  Scirrhm  ami  oiuiccr  of  the  stonmch,"'  he  vstyt^  **ftlwayt  l>egin»  with  induration  of 
iha  iniemai  mucoili  membrane  of  th«  orgaiit  which  beeomefl  UiJck,  hurt),  cartiU- 
ginoutti  then  itleerales  ;  and  from  the  inner  coAt  the  t}i§oaBe  ts  propagated  io  the  other 
roetnhrani'sortheitAinach,  which  are  convortetl  into  3clrrhus«  Hi^d  canceroiiB  hanlneMi 
with  ulceratioti."  Memoda  SuUo  Scirro  et  buI  Cancro.  OpuKoli  di  Chimrgia  di  An* 
tonio  S^arf^a*     Vol.  i*    Pam  iS'iS.     Fotiu  minore. 
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of  the  male  (Lecat,  Satidit'ort^  Baillie,  Walter,  &c.)  and  the  uterus 
of  the  feraak,  but  appear  to  be  more  rare  in  other  regions  It  is 
probable  that  these  excrescences  named  fungous,  are  in  truth  the 
products  of  ati  advanced  stage  of  some  organic  change  either  al- 
ready noticed  or  to  be  noticed^  In  the  uterus,  for  instance,  authors 
mention  the  occurrence  of  reddish  tumours  not  unlike  masses  of 
clotted  blood,  which  are  manifestly  either  molw,  or  fungus  hcema- 
todea,  or  some  of  the  products  of  cancerous  ulceration,  lu  other  in- 
stances, as  in  the  bladder,  thci^e  fungous  growths  actually  issue  from 
the  raucous  membrane  in  a  morbid  state,  sometimes  the  effect  of 
chronic  itiflaramation,  or  are  the  result  of  enlarged  prostate.  Upon 
the  whole,  accurate  facts  are  wanting  on  this  head. 

§  6.  Though  lu/clfiiiflif  are  enumerated  by  some  authors  among 
the  morbid  products  of  mucous  surfaces,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand^ 
without  violation  of  certain  pathological  principles  supposed  to  be  I 
well-establiahed,  the  reason  of  their  development  in  these  sitnations. 
Thus,  hydatids  have  been  stated  to  be  coughed  up  from  the  lungs, 
to  be  voided  from  the  intestincsj  and  to  have  escaped  from  the  ute- 
rus. In  the  case  of  the  lungs,  they  are  formed  originally  in  the 
pleura  or  pulmonic  tissue,  from  which  tliey  tind  their  way  to  the 
bronchial  membrane ;  or  they  may  escape  from  the  liver  through 
the  diaphragm  ;  (Dr  Foart  Simmons,  Dr  Monro.)  In  the  case  of 
the  intestines^  they  are  also  in  all  probability  formed  in  the  liver  or 
the  peritoneum,  and  thence  proceed  by  ulceration  into  the  intestinal 
cavity.  The  uterus,  in  short,  is  the  only  cavity  with  mucous  sur- 
face, in  which  inspection  shows  that  they  have  been  found.*  Ty- 
son, nevertheless,  states  that  he  found  them  in  the  bladder.f 

5  7.  Deposition  of  bony  matter  in  certain  of  the  mucous  sur&cea 
is  mentioned  by  various  authorities.  Thus  Metzgcr  records  an  in- 
stance of  ossification  of  the  ccaophagus  ;J  Walter  one  of  bony 
deposition  in  the  inner  surface  of  the  pharynx  :§  De  Haen 
mentions  an  osseous  degeneration  of  the  stomach  ;||  SliortlT  and 
others  mention  similar  deposits  in  the  colon  and  rectum  ;  and 
Hocly,**  Lettsom,tt  Baillie,  Odier,and  MackietJ  mention  examples 

*  Uregorim  Dissert.     Morgngni^  Epiat.  idviii.  13,  14.    Portal,  An jitomie  Medicale, 
Tome  V,  p,  527,628,     Rudolphi  gives  the  b«8t  account  of  ihdatidH  affecting  the  ute- 
rus and  other  orgnna.    Ueber  die  ilydatiden  thieriacher  Kori^r,  in  Anatomiach-Phyiio- , 
lojische  Abhundlungcn*     Iterlin,  18U2.     P.  190, 

f  Phil.  Trane.  No.  IBtt,  %    Ed.  Ual  E«4a)«s  Vol,  iv.  353, 

X  Aihvtmna  Medjca,  p.  176  and  177.         **  Phil  Tnin».  Xov  HW, 
g  C'ntjilngi  MuA,  No.  153().  t+  Mem,  Moil.  Sucii-ty,  Vol.  v. 

II  Rut.  Med.  Toin.  iv,  cap.  L  **  Med.  and  Phye*  JournaL 
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of  the  same  occurrence  in  the  uterus-  The  history  of  the  mode  of 
development  of  this  depositiun  is  not  exactly  known ;  and  it  is  not 
quite  certain  whether  the  ossification  originates  invariably  in  the 
raucous  corion.  This  indeed  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
instance  mentioned  by  Walter,  and  in  such  cases  of  uterine  ossifi- 
cation as  that  recorded  by  Dr  Caldwell  *  In  instances  of  osseous 
deposition  in  the  alimentary  e^nal,  it  is  justly  suspected  by  Dr 
Monro  to  originate  in  the  muscular  fibres. 

§  8.  Further,  in  certain  regions  of  the  mucous  tissue  are  found 
morbid  growths  which  are  proper  to  these  regions,  and  to  be  found 
in  no  other  part  of  the  mucous  membranes.  Thus  the  milt- like 
tumour  described  by  Dr  Monro  has  been  found  chiefly  in  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels ;  and  the  fleshy  tubercle  of  William  Hunter  and 
Dr  Clark,  and  the  cauliflower  excrescence  of  the  tatter,  are  found 
only  in  tJie  womb. 

The  former  variety  of  tumour,  for  an  accurate  description  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Dt-  Monro  tertiuSf  resembles  in  structure 
and  consistence  the  milt  of  fishes,  is  of  a  pale  red  colour,  with  an 
irregular  surface,  and  is  covered  by  a  thin  but  vascular  mem- 
brane, adheres  slightly  to  the  organ  from  which  it  grows  by  a  num- 
ber of  small  vascular  processes  penetrating  the  raucous  corion,  which 
is  unnaturally  thick,  and  presents  a  honey-comb  appearance.  The 
portion  of  intestine  to  which  such  tumour  is  attached  presents  marks 
of  vascular  injection.  The  substance  of  the  tumour,  though  raisci- 
ble  with  water,  which  it  renders  turbiil,  is  indurated  by  immersion 
in  alcohol, — a  circumstance  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  to  con- 
tain a  proportion  of  albuminous  matter*  It  emits  a  fetid  offensive 
smell,  and  comraunicates  the  same  to  the  organ  from  which  it  grows. 
It  is  chiefly  a  disease  of  advanced  life, — a  circumstance  by  which, 
with  others,  it  may  be  distinguished  from  h^ematoid  fungus. 

The  fleshy  or  sarcoid  tubercle  of  the  uterus,  though  apparently 
not  unknown  to  Morgagni,  was  first  observed  by  William  Hunter, 
and  has  since  been  distinctly  described  by  Dr  John  Clarke,  Dr 
BaiHie,t  a«d  Sir  C*  M*  Clarke.j  According  to  the  accounts  of 
these  observers,  it  appears  in  the  form  of  one  or  raore  turaours  of 
hard  whitish  substance,  sometimes  as  firm  as  cartilage,  projecting 
from  the  mucous  surface  of  the  org<in,  but  occasionally  growing 

•  Med.  and  Surg,  Journ.  VoL  ii.  *22. 

t  Morbid  Anatomy^  chap.  xlx.  p.  374. 

*  Ohfierviiticmti  on  the  Dii*efweii  of  Femttl**^^  pari  i,  i  hiip*  xni'i,  p.  24.% 
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between  the  peritonaeal  coat  and  muscular  layer,  Insnxe  they  vary 
from  that  of  a  i)ea  to  masses  of  several  pounds :  and  in  shape,  tbougfa 
generally  epheroidal^  they  are  eometimes  irregular-  They  cause  a 
copious  mucous  discbarge  and  much  local  irritation,  but  wilbout 
much  affecting  the  constitution. 

The  cauliflower  excresoenee  was  also  first  accurately  described 
by  Dr  John  Clarke ;  *  and  his  description  has  been  since  verified 
by  Ms  brother  Sir  C*  Mansfield  Clarke.  From  the  observations  of 
tbeie  authors,  it  results  that  tl>e  cauliflower  excrescence  arisen  al- 
ways from  some  part  of  the  ox  uteru  When  first  recognised^  it 
forms  an  irregular  liromtuence,  with  a  broad  base  and  a  granulated 
surface.  As  the  tumour  increases  in  size,  the  granulated  etructure 
of  its  surface  becomes  more  distinct,  and  begins  to  be  parted  into 
numerous  elongated  granules,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
cauliflower  when  it  begins  to  run  to  seed  In  roost  instances  tbeae 
granules  a!*o  friable  and  brittle,  and  break  ofl^,  if  rudely  handled, 
in  tlie  form  of  minute  white  fragments ;  and  indeed  such  fragments 
are  occasionally  or  periodically  discharged  with  the  urine  and  other 
fluids.  Its  surface,  which  h  of  a  bright  fle^sh  colour,  is  covered  by 
a  thin  delicate  membrane,  from  which  oozes  abundantly  a  aero-al- 
buminous fluid,  which  mats  the  linen  like  starch,  and  ocoa^ionally 
blood  flows  c*)piou8ly.  In  maiTied  women  who  have  had  children 
its  growth  is  rapid;  in  those  not  exposed  to  sexual  intercourse  it 
19  slow.  The  attempts  made  to  inject  this  growth  have  tieen  ua- 
BUCcesgfuL  The  injection  escapes  from  its  surface  rapidly ;  and  it 
shrinks  so  much  after  death,  that  it  Is  impossible  to  recognize  any- 
thing but  a  small  loose  flocculent  membranous  prolongation  of  the 
part  to  which  it  is  attached.  These  circumstances,  with  its  hemor- 
rhagic character,  lead  Sir  G.  Clarke  to  r^ard  it  as  an  assemblage 
of  minute  arteries  similar  to  the  placental  structure.  It  is  probably 
a  morbid  variety  of  erectile  tissue.f 

VIL  Displacements. — The  mucous  membrane^?,  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  their  loose  connection  in  many  instances  with  s^ubjacent 
tissues,  partly  in  consequence  of  inordirmte  action  in  the  muscular 
fibres  of  their  proper  organs,  sometimes  in  consequence  of  inflam- 
mation, are  liable  to  various  unnatural  changes  of  situation.  Thus 
the  eyelids  are  liable  to  e version  j  the  rectum^  the  vagina,  and  the 

•  Traniactious  of  a  Jsociety^  Vol  iiL  p.  298. 

t  ObMrvntiont  nn  ihoM  DiatafM  of  Ferosleiif  ^c.  Purl  u. 
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$^igrus  io  prolapsus  and  procidentia^  the  uterus  to  inversion,  and  the 
intestitifil  canal  to  invagination  and  hernial  protrusion. 

VIII.  Malformations, — §  K  Lastly,  Malfonna Horns  arc  fre- 
quently observed  in  the  mucous  systtjm;  but  it  is  often  difficult  to  dis- 
feingtosh  between  tho«e  which  are  proper,  and  tlio»e  which  are  com* 
mon  to  it  with  collateral  and  subjacent  tissues.  Occasionally,  for  in- 
stance, parts  of  the  mucous  system  in  common  with  the  other  con* 
stituent  tissues  of  an  organ  are  wanting.  Thus  part  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  may  be  deficient,  and  the  urinary  bladder  or  the  rectum 
has  been  known  to  be  wanting.  lu  other  instances,  part  of  the 
mucous  tissue  of  one  organ  may  be  so  incomplete,  that  a  direct 
communication  with  another  is  established.  Thus  the  velum  may 
l>e  fissured  and  the  palate  may  communicate  dii*ectly  with  the  na^ 
sal  passages  \  the  vagina  may  open  into  the  rectum,  the  bladder  in 
the  hypogastric  region,  or  communicate  directly  with  the  rectum ; 
or  the  urethra  may  open  into  the  perineum.  The  mechanism  of 
malformations  of  this  description  is  to  be  explained  by  the  history 
of  the  development  of  the  mucous  system  during  the  early  months 
of  fcBtal  existence.  The  researches  of  AVolft",  Oken,  J.  F»  ^leckel, 
and  Tiedemann,  show  that  a  slight  interruption  given  to  the  pro* 
cesB  of  development  at  this  period,  while  the  cutiineous  and  mucous 
surfaces  are  in  direct  continuation  \\\mu  the  iuc:iial  phiue,  is  suffi* 
cient  to  continue  through  life  a  j>eculiarity  of  structure,  which  be* 
longs  only  to  the  embryo  during  fonnation, 

§  2.  Congenital  FiMula^ofthenecL — One  of  the  most  curious  exam- 
ples of  this  sort  of  malformation  is  furnished  by  iheJistuliB  of  the  neck 
described  by  Dzondi,*  Ascherson,t  and  Meyer4  These  fistulae  are 
in  general  known  by  a  very  minute,  almost  imperceptible  aperture, 
on  the  lateral  surface  of  the  neck,  appearing  in  the  angle  farmed 
by  the  internal  head  of  the  stern o- mastoid  muscle  and  the  sternal 
end  of  the  cullar-bone,  or  at  the  iuner  margin  of  that  muscle.  This 
is  the  externa]  aperture.     An  internal  one  is  not  in  all  cases  ob- 

•  CarotuB  Henricus  D^onrH.  Phtl-Doct.  eX  Chir.-Doct  Th  Fiatulis  Tnu:he«  Con- 
geoitiiii  Cotnnietitatto  FaUiulo^HcoThempeatica.     Hal«c,  1829.     avo. 

t  F«rdiiiaitdu»  Mauritiu*  Aichcreon,  M.  D.,  De  Fiitulia  Colli  Congcnitk  Adjecta 
Fivuranim  BnuicbiaLiutn  in  Mammalibu*,  Avibusque,  tlitttorin  buedncUw  Bcrolini, 
1632.     4to, 

^  De  Timim  HotDinii  MAmm&Uumque  ConjE(enlti&  Acccdit  Fijgune  Bticcali«  Con- 
genitsc  cum  FImilts  Tub»  HusUchli  et  Tympani  CompticAtje  Deoeriptio,  Auctoro 
Cortmdo  Meyer  Tiguriiio  :  Mcdieina  iitriii*q4}«  Doctorc^  Oiuii  qu«iiior  tAbulii  nsiei& 
iWraLitii,  lS:i5.     Folio. 
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served  The  course  of  the Jisiuiti^  which  is  so  small  as  ofteo  to  ad- 
mit only  the  kcryiDal  probe  of  Anel,  is  iu  general  towards  ibc 
pharynx  ;  and  in  some  cases  water  may  be  injected  by  the  JUtuhi 
into  the  pharynx. 

From  the  external  aperture  of  ih^Q  JistuUt  exudes,  from  time  to 
time,  a  thin  white  drop  of  transparent  glutinous  fluid,  not  UDlike 
white  of  egg,  sometimes  like  purulent  matter.  The  inner  surface 
of  these  fistulae  is  sfmoolh,  reddish,  and  like  that  of  a  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

These ^^^wAp,  which  are  congenital,  are  the  remains  of  the  bran- 
chial slits  of  the  early  intra-uterine  period  of  the  fa?tiis,  in  conse- 
ejuence  of  the  process  of  closure  of  these  sHts  being  in  some  manner 
stopped*  They  cannot  be  healed  witliout  inconvenience  ;  in  one  caae 
the  attempt  was  followed  by  apoplectic  death ;  and  tliere  is  reason 
to  believe  that  they  must  have  been  left  open  for  some  salutary  pur- 
pose. 

They  are  more  frequent  in  females  than  in  males  in  the  ratio  of 
about  eight  to  three. 

They  are  observed  in  certain  families  more  commonly  than  in 
others. 

§  3.  The  sacs  of  the  ileum  and  bladder,  called  f/itTr/7cwfo,  appear  to 
depend  on  deficiency  of  the  muscular  layer,  in  con*!iequence  of  which 
the  mucous  corion  is  protruded  through  the  defective  space.  (Mor- 
gagni ;  Palletta,) 

§  4.  In  other  instances,  deviations  from  the  normal  arrangement 
consist  in  imnatural  unions  of  raucous  surfaces,  rendering  the  canaU 
which  they  line  impervious,  and  constituting  varieties  of  im perfora- 
tions. Tluis  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach  has  been  found 
closed,*  the  rectum  imperforate,  and  the  vagina  imperforate.  These, 
in  all  probability,  are  to  he  nscribed  to  deficiency  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, in  consequence  of  which  the  contiguous  parts  contract  ad- 
hesion. 

§  5,  Iu  other  instances,  again,  malformations  are  the  result  of  dis- 
ease. Of  this  description  are  the  enlarged  or  distended  state  of  the 
pulmonic  vesiclo^,  produced  by  several  Ijeing  burst  into  one  large 
cavity ;  the  central  contraction  of  the  stomacli ;  the  sacculated  state 
of  the  urinary  bladder;  the  dilatations  of  the  alimentary  canal^  in 
consuHiuence  of  the  lodgement  of  foreign  boLlies  or  concretions; 


*  Ciue  b^  Mr  Crookv,  Edin.  Med,-Chinur.  TmiiiavtioiiB,  Vol.  ij.  p.  ^!). 
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those  of  the  gall-bladder  or  gall  ducts,  in  conse*|uence  of  the 
presence  of  gall-stones.  Another  variety  of  the  same  description 
of  malformation  consists  in  the  fistulous  openings  occasionally 
effected  between  the  mucous  membranes  and  the  cutaneous  sur- 
face by  the  process  of  progressive  ulceration.  To  this  head  be- 
long the  Jishdae  of  the  stomachy  of  which  many  examples,  from 
wounds  and  similar  injuries,  as  well  as  spontaneous  abscesses, 
are  now  recorded ;  i\\e  Jistidac  which  result  from  the  ulceration 
caused  by  the  discharge  of  gall-stones ;  artificial  anus  so  frequent 
after  intestinal  infcmmatioo,  and  especially  that  which  attends 
strangulated  hernia ;  urinary  fi.stula?,  whetlier  taking  place  from 
the  bkidder  in  the  hypogastrium  or  rectum,  or  from  the  urethra ; 
and  destruction  of  the  recto^vaginal  septum  in  females,  either  by 
laceration  or  ulceration*  These  fistulae  are  covered  by  a  smooth  * 
callous  membrane  so  similar  in  its  properties  to  mucous  texture 
that  John  Hunter,  Meckel,  and  some  other  authors  think  it  not  an 
extravagant  or  gratuitous  hypothesis  to  regard  them  as  examples  of 
the  abnormal  development  of  mucous  texture. 
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SEROUS  MEMBRANE,  TRANSPARENT  MEMBRANE  ; — Membrann 

peliucidu^ — M,  serosa  ; —  Tissn  Sereux, 

The  pleura  and  peritonfeiira  are  the  best  examples  of  the  tissue, 

which  has  been  named  serffUSy  from  the  fluid  with  which  it  Is  moist- 
en ed,  and  wliich  may  be  termed  irari'Sjiarent  or  diaphanous  as  its 
distinctive  character. 

The  distribution  or  mechanical  arrangement  of  these  membranes 
is  peculiar,  and  was  not  well  understood  by  anatomists  till  Douglas, 
in  1730,*  by  his  description  of  the  pcritonasuro,  rendered  it  clearer 

•  A  Doftcription  of  the  PeritOHirum^  ami  of  that  part  of  iliu  Membrana  Cellulari* 
which  lies  on  itn  outsirfe.  VVith  an  Account  of  the  true  siUmtinn  of  alJ  the  Ahdo- 
minfil  Vjsccm  in  retpect  of  these  Iwo  Mcnibrtwiea.  By  Dr  Jamca  Dou^laa,  Phyaiciaii 
in  otilinary  to  her  Majcity,  &&     London,  173^1.     4ta 
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and  more  intelligible.  Since  that  time  the  distribution  of  them 
memhtane^,  individually  and  generally,  has  been  elucidated  by  the 
labours  of  Hunter,  Carniichael  Smyth,  and  Bidiat,  with  a  degree 
of  perspicuity  and  precision  which  leaves  little  to  he  done  by  aub- 
sequent  observers.  Notwithstanding  this,  Valentin  Hansen  of 
Triers,  a  learned  student  of  the  Univeraaty  of  Berlin,  thought  i^ 
in  1834,  a  fiubject  worthy  of  further  inquiry  and  explanation  ;  and 
his  dissertation  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  good  memorial  of  industry 
and  intelligence.* 

In  this,  nevertheless,  there  are  certain  peculiarities  which  may 
perplex  the  beginner,  and  prevent  him  from  obtaining  at  first  a 
clear  idea  of  the  distribution  and  configuration  of  the  pellucid 
membranes.  Thiia  they  have  neither  beginning  nor  termination  j 
they  liave  neither  oriftee  nor  egredient  canal ;  and  they  ore  not 
continuous  with  any  other  membrane  or  texture, 

§  L  Every  seroua  membrane  consists  of  a  hollow  sac  everywhere 
closed,  and  to  the  cavity  or  interior  surface  of  which  there  is  no 
natural  entrance,  a  circumstance  from  which  they  have  been  deno- 
minated ^Aw^  sacSf  (suf'ci  occlusi  ;  sacs  sans  ouverture,)  In  every 
&erous  membrane  one  part  is  inverted  or  infieeted,  or  reflected,  as 
m  commonly  said,  within  the  other,  so  that  the  inner  surface  of  the 
former  part  is  applied  with  more  or  less  accuracy  to  the  inner  or 
like  surface  of  the  latter.  Thia  mode  of  disposition  lias  suggested 
to  anatomists  the  homely  and  trite,  but  not  inappropriate  compa- 
rison of  a  serous  membrane  to  a  nightcajj,  one-half  of  which  is 
folded  or  doubled  within  the  other,  so  that  while  one-half  of  the 
inner  smface  is  applied  to  the  remaining  half,  no  communicatioa 
exists  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  surface.  Every  serous 
membrane,  in  short,  is  a  single  sac,  one-half  of  which  is  doubled 
within  the  other. 

In  every  &erous  membrane  tlie  outer  surface  of  the  unreflccted 
portion  is  applied  over  the  walls  of  the  region  wliich  the  serous 
membrane  lines,  while  the  outer  surface  of  the  infiected  portion  is 
applied  over  the  organ  or  organs  contained  in  that  region.  From 
this  arrangement  it  results  that  each  organ  covered  by  serous  mem- 
brane is  not  contained  in  tliat  membrane,  but  is  on  its  exterior  sur- 
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face,  and  that  of  every  organ  so  situate,  one  part  at  leaat,  viz.  tliat 
at  which  its  vessels  and  nerves  enter,  is  always  uncovered.  Thus 
the  lungs  are  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  pleura ;  the  heart  ia  on 
the  outside  of  the  pericardium  ;  the  stomach,  intestines,  liver,  spleen, 
and  pancreas  are  on  the  outside  of  the  peritmiaum  ;  and  the  tej^ 
liclefi  are  on  the  outside  of  the  pendi/dimis.  Id  the  same  manner 
the  lungs,  though  invested  hy  pleura  before  and  behind,  at  their 
apex  and  their  base,  are  uncovered  at  their  roots,  or  the  points 
where  the  bronchial  tubes  and  great  blood-ve&^els  enter  their  sub- 
stance ;  the  heart  is  uncovered  by  pericardium  at  the  ujyper  part 
of  the  auricular  cavities;  and  the  intestinal  canal  is  uncovered 
along  the  whole  of  that  longitudinal  but  tortuous  line  by  which  the 
mesentery  is  attached,  and  at  which  its  proper  vessels  and  n^ves 
are  transmitted. 

To  comprehend  the  arrangement  of  the  pellucid  membranes  atill 
more  distinctly,  it  is  expedient,  by  an  effort  of  abstraction,  to  trace 
the  course  of  any  one  of  them,  having  previously  thrown  out  of  the 
question  the  necessary  means  by  which  their  interior  or  free  sur- 
face is  exposed*  In  this  mental  process,  also,  it  is  requisite  to  re- 
member that  there  is  no  initial  point  sjive  what  is  arbitrarily  made. 
If,  for  example,  the  course  of  the  pleura  be  traced^  the  membrane 
presents  no  natural  mark  or  boundary  from  which  the  anatomist  is 
to  commence  his  demonstratiou  ;  and  he  must  tix  artiticialiy  on 
any  point  which  he  finds  most  convenient  for  the  purpose.  Com- 
mencing with  this  understanding,  from  the  circumference  of  the 
spot  termed  rmt  of  the  lungs,  the  membrane  may  lie  traced  first 
along  the  internal  surface  of  the  chest  formed  by  the  rilis  and  in- 
tercostal muscles,  forwards  to  the  sternum,  upwards  to  the  first  rib 
and  apeje  of  the  tlioracic  cavity,  and  downwards  to  the  diaphrag- 
matic insertions,  and  over  the  surface  of  that  muscle,  and  the  outer 
surface  of  the  pericardium  again,  to  the  circumference  of  the  root 
or  connection  of  the  lungj?.  From  this  point  again  it  may  be  traced 
over  the  surface  and  between  the  lobes  of  these  organs,  both  of 
which,  as  already  stated,  are  thus  situate  on  the  out^de  of  the 
pleura.  The  course  first  descril>ed  is  that  of  the  unrejlected  or  ejc- 
terior  division  of  the  pleura.  The  second,  or  that  over  the  organ 
covered,  is  the  course  of  the  inflected  or  douhled  (K>rtiou  of  the  mem- 
brane, which  is  thus  necessarily  smaller  and  less  extensive  than  the 
former. 

The  arrangement  thus  sketched,  which  may  be  easily  shown  tu 
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be  applicable  to  all  the  serous  merabraues,  demonstrates  their  two- 
fold character  of  lining' the  walls  of  a  caiity  and  covering  the  organs 
contained.  From  an  idea  of  this  property  the  older  anatomiste 
applied  to  them  the  epithet  of  membrane  siicrmgailes^ 

In  tracing  the  course  of  the  i«erous  membranes,  the  anatomist 
obeerves,  that  they  present  productions  which  float  with  more  or  leas 
freedom  in  the  cavity  formed  by  the  free  surface,  and  which  may  be 
generally  shown  to  consist  of  two  folds  of  the  single  membrane  pro- 
duced beyond  the  inclosed  organ,  but  still  maintaining  the  uni^  of 
the  membrane.  Of  these  prolongations,  the  most  distinct  examples 
are  the  epiploon  and  the  apftendices  epiplmcte  of  the  peritonaeum. 
Less  manifest  instances  are  the  adipose  folds  of  the  pleura  near  the 
mediastinum,  and  the  bladder*likc  apjK?arance  at  the  base  of  the 
heart,  within  the  pericardium.  The  synovitil  fringes  in  the  interior 
of  the  synovial  membranes,  which  belong  to  a  subseqiient  head,  are 
nevertheless  of  the  same  general  character.  Between  the  folds  of 
these  productions  there  is  invariably  more  or  less  adipose  substance, 
which  indeed  is  observed,  in  some  quantity,  in  various  parts  of  tho 
filamentous  tissue  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  serous  membranes  in 
general. 

Every  serous  membrane  I  have  above  represented  as  a  hollow 
sac  everywhere  continuous,  and  the  outer  surface  of  which  has  no 
communication  with  the  inner.  To  this  character  tlic  only  excep- 
tion is  the  peritonieum  in  the  female,  which  is  perforated  at  two 
points,  corresponding  to  the  upper  extremity  or  orifice  of  the  FaU 
lopian  or  oviferous  tubes.  This  has  been  already  mentioned  as  the 
only  spot  at  which  the  raucous  and  serous  surfaces  communicate 
directly  with  each  other* 

Every  serous  membrane  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  a  very 
thin,  colourless,  transparent  web  or  pellicle,  through  which  the 
tissue  of  the  subjacent  organ  or  parts  may  be  easily  recognized ;  and 
every  serous  membrane  presents  two  surfaces,  an  attached  or  ad- 
herent, and  a  free  or  unadhcrcnt 

The  attached  surface,  which  is  also  termed  its  outer  one,  is  that 
by  which  it  is  connected  to  the  tissue  or  organ  which  it  covers  ;  it 
is  somewhat  irregular,  flocculent  or  tomentoae,  and  is  evidently  con- 
nected by  fine  filamentous  tissue.  The  degree  of  attachment  is  very 
variable  in  different  membranes,  and  in  different  points  of  the  same 
membrane.  In  general  serous  menibranes  adhere  much  less  firmly 
to  the  walls  of  cavities  than  to  the  surface  of  the  contained  organs* 
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Tliiis  the  abdominal  peritonaeum  and  tlie  costal  pleura  are  more 
Mikdly  removed  tbaii  the  intesjtinal  peritouteum  and  tbe  pulmonic 
pleura.  The  peritonaeum  adheres  feebly  to  the  bladder,  to  the 
hver,  and  to  the  pancreas,  more  intimately  to  the  ditferent  regions 
of  the  intestinal  tube,  and  seems  to  be  almost  identified  with  the 
substances  of  the  female  organs  of  generation.  From  the  in- 
terior of  the  capsular  [lericardium  and  from  the  vaginal  coat 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  detach  the  serous  pellicle.  The  former, 
however,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  is  peculiar  in  having  between 
the  serous  surface  and  tlie  fibrous  membrane  no  filamentous  tissue, 
upon  the  abundance  or  deficiency  of  which  the  degree  of  adhesion 
depends. 

The  free  or  unadherent  surface,  which  has  l>een  also  named  umer^ 
is  very  smooth  or  polished  and  uniform,  moistened  with  a  watery 
fluid,  from  which  it  derives  in  some  degree  its  shining  appearance, 
and  completely  destitute  of  fibres  or  any  other  trace  of  organic 
structure.  From  this  smooth  polished  aspect,  which  is  a  peculiar 
attribute  of  the  free  surface  of  serous  membrane,  all  the  organs 
covered  by  it  derive  their  glistening  appearance.  Thus  the  exte- 
rior surface  of  the  lungs  derives  its  appearance  from  the  pleura,  the 
heart  from  tlie  pericardium,  the  liver  and  intestinal  canal  from  the 
])eritona?um.  A  successful  injection  of  size  or  turpentine,  colour- 
ed with  vermilion,  brings  into  view  so  many  capillary  hlood'vessels 
in  this  membrane,  that  it  might  be  supposed  at  first  sight  to  con- 
sist entirely  of  minute  arteries  and  veins.  Fartlier,  by  proper  ma- 
nagement, lymphatics  may  he  injectetl  in  it  with  quicksilver  to  a 
degree  equally  minute  and  delicate.  From  these  experiments, 
therefore,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  serous  membrane  is  chiefly 
composed  of  mionte  arteries  and  veins  conveying  colourless  fluids, 
and  of  vessels  connected  with  the  general  trunks  of  the  lymphatic 
eystem.  Whether  it  contain  anything  else  but  vessels  of  this  kind, 
Of  has  a  proper  substance  or  tissue,  remains  to  be  ascertained. 
Though  nerves  are  often  seen  passing  along  their  outer  or  attach- 
r«d  surface  to  the  neighbouring  tissues,  none  have  hitherto  lieeu 
Itraced  either  into  the  |>leura  or  peritona?um. 

By  most  of  the  older  anatomists,  and  among  others  by  Haller 
and  William  Hunter,  serous  membrane  is  considered  as  of  the  na- 
ture of  filamentous  tissue  or  cellular  membrane,  more  or  less  closely 
condensed,  {tela  cellulom  stipaia  ;)•  and  this  view  is  adopted  and 

*  £lem.  Phjiiolog.  Lib,  iv.,  stKt  i*  ^  I  xvi.  Lih.  xvii 
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mamtained  by  Bordeu,*  Birbat,t  Meckel,}  and  Be€lard,§  the  Ijial 
of  whom,  however,  thinks  they  partake  of  liganientoiig  characteiBp 
Macerated  they  become  soft,  tliick*  and  pulpy  ;  and  are  finally  re- 
solved into  tlocculent  filamentous  matter.  In  the  course  of  decom- 
position in  tlie  dead  subject  they  first  lose  their  glistening  aspect, 
then  become  covered  by  a  foul  dirty  coating  of  viscid  maiter,  which 
appears  to  exude  from  their  surface ;  and  eventually  they  are  dis- 
solved into  shreds.  Immersion  in  boiling  water  renders  them  thtck^ 
firm,  and  somewhat  crisp*  When  dried  they  become  thin,  clear, 
and  transparent,  and,  if  preserved  from  humidity  or  the  attacks  of 
animals,  may  remain  long  unchanged*  The  experiments  of  Hat- 
ebett,  Fourcroy,  and  Vauquelin,  show  that  they  contain  gelatiti  and 
a  little  albumen  ;  but  no  precise  information  on  their  chemical  eora- 
position  lias  yet  been  given. 

The  principal  character  of  the  serous  membranes  is  that  of  iso- 
lating the  organs  which  they  cover,  and  to  the  structure  of  which 
they  are  fon^^ign  or  adventitious,  and  forming  shut  cavities,  in  which 
there  is  an  incessant  process  of  exhalation  and  absorption.  In  some 
instances  they  evidently  contribute  to  facilitate  the  mutual  motiong 
of  contiguous  and  corresponding  parts  and  surfaces.  From  their 
free  surfaces  is  secreted  a  fiuid  containing  a  very  small  portion  of 
albumen,  (Hewson,[|  BostockjK)  which  is  greatly  augmented  during 
the  state  of  disease. 

The  mode  of  development  of  the  pellucid  membranee  is  not  very 
well  ascertained.  The  investigations  regarding  organogene^  by 
Oken,  Meckel,  and  Tiedemann,  to  which  I  have  occasion  so  tre* 
quently  to  allude,  disclose  facts  which  induce  Meckel  to  hazard  the 
opinion  that  some  of  them  are  not  at  all  times  shut  mcs,  I  have 
some  reason  to  doubt,  however,  whether  the  fact  which  he  adduces 
for  this  purpose  necessiirily  implies  the  open  condition  of  the  peri- 
cardium and  the  perilonapum.  In  the  case  of  the  former  the  de- 
velopment of  the  heart  jjroceeds  from  the  l>asis  generally,  without 
affecting  the  integrity  of  the  investing  membrane.  In  t!je  case  of 
the  latter  there  is  more  reason  to  believe,  that  at  the  navel  at  least 
the  peritona'um  is  either  open,  or  is  continuous  with  the  vitellar 
membrane. 


^  Recherche^  but  le  Tisau  MuctueuXi  sect.  L  §  L 
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In  the  foBtus  the  serous  membranes  are  go  thiD,  that  they  are 
miich  more  trans[>areut  than  in  the  adult  In  small  aoiroals  also, 
they  are  more  transparent  than  in  large,  and  in  cold-blooded  ani- 
mals than  in  the  maramiferoiis.  Of  some  also  the  disposition  va- 
ries at  different  periods.  Thus  the  descent  of  the  testicle, — a  pro- 
cess which  has  been  so  well  explained  by  Albinos,  Haller,  Wris- 
berg,  and  Langenbeck, — is  necessarily  attended  with  a  remarkable* 
change  in  the  arrangement  of  that  portion  of  peritonaeum  which 
the  gland  impels  before  it 

The  above  description  applies  chiefly  to  the  general  characters 
and  properties  of  serous  membranes*  I  have  yet,  however,  to  ad- 
vert to  certain  forms  of  this  tissue,  which,  though  similar  in  gene- 
ral characters,  present  too  many  peculiarities  to  be  justly  identified 
with  them.  The  first  which  I  notice  as  least  different  is  the  pert- 
curdium^  or  capsule  of  the  heart ;  the  second  is  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane, which  shall  be  examined  with  the  cerebral  envelopes. 

§  2.  The  capsule  of  the  heart  {pericardium)  consists  of  two  portions 
or  layers,  an  outer  or  proper  capsular,  and  an  inner  or  lining  di- 
vision. The  outer  or  proper  capsular  part  of  the  |3cricardium  pos- 
sesses the  characters  of  a  fibrous  membrane,  of  some  density  and 
considerable  strength*  When  properly  washed  its  colour  is  gray 
or  grayish- white,  and  it  appears  to  consist  of  very  minute  fibrous 
threads,  which  are  arranged  without  any  definite  order.  These 
fibres  are  most  distinct  at  its  lower  margin^  where  it  is  connected 
to  the  circumference  of  the  tendinous  part  of  the  diaphragm.  In 
the  young  subject  it  is  generally  thin  and  translucent ;  in  adult 
age  or  advanced  life  it  is  thicker  and  more  opaque.  This  part 
of  the  pericardium  is  a  mere  investiDg  membrane,  which  bounds  the 
region  containing  the  heart,  but  which  extends  no  further.  It 
embrace  the  origins  of  the  large  vessels  above,  adheres  to  the 
margins  of  the  tendinous  centre  below,  and  is  on  each  side  con* 
nected  with  the  pleura. 

When  the  pericardium  is  slit  open,  its  inner  surface  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  transparent  or  serous  membrane,  through  which  the 
fibres  of  the  outer  or  capsular  part  may  be  seen,  and  which  has  the 
usual  glistening  aspect  of  such  membranes^  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  insulate  it  from  the  outer  layer,  unless  by  boiling,  when  it  may 
be  peeled  off  in  minute  shreds. 

Like  the  transparent  membranes,  this  inner  layer  has  neither 
beginning  nor  end,  neither  origin  nor  termination.     After  lining 
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tbe  inner  surface  of  the  proper  capsule,  it  may  be  traced  from  tlie 
angle  at  whicli  this  capsule  adheres  to  the  large  arteries  and  veins, 
over  the  auricles,  and  finally,  over  the  outer  surface  of  the  ventricles 
to  the  apex  of  the  heart. 

In  this  whole  course,  it  preserves  the  characters  of  a  thin  tran^* 
parent  membrane,  with  a  free  surface  and  an  attached  one.  The 
free  surface  is  perfectly  gmooth,  glistening,  and  moistened  with  a 
watery  fluid.  The  attaclied  surface  adheres,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule,  and  on  the  other,  to  the  outer 
surface  of  the  lieart^  by  means  of  fine  filamentous  tissue. 

lujection  shows  that  the  pericardium  consists  chiefly  of  minute 
arteries  and  veins.  The  substance  of  the  capsular  part  is  probably 
a  modification  of  the  while  fibrous  system;  but  it  requires  to  be 
more  carefully  examined.  No  nerves  have  been  traced  into  any 
part  of  this  membrane,  nor  is  it  quite  certain  that  it  contains  lym- 
phatics. 

§  3.  The  cerebral  membranes  are  not  uniform  in  nature,  and  can- 
not be  conveniently  referred  to  any  head  save  that  of  compound 
membranes,  Thedtira  mater  is  fibrous;  the  pta  mater  is  supposed  to 
be  celluloso-vascular ;  and  Bichat  has  laboured  to  demonstrate  that 
the  arachnoid  is  a  serous  membrane,— a  view  which  is  adopted  by 
Meckel  and  Beclard,  but  rejected  by  Gordon*  By  configuratioo 
and  disposition,  I  believe  it  is  uiore  easily  referable  to  this  than  to 
any  other  class  ,■  and  I  therefore  introduce  its  anatomical  history 
in  this  place. 

The  brain  has  been  said  to  lj€  surrounded  by  three  membranous 
envelopes,  the  hard  membrane  (menitix  dura^  dura  mater)^  the  web- 
like membrane  {tnnira  arachnoldea)^  and  the  soft  or  thin  membrane 
{jmeninx  tenuis^  pia  mater,)  There  is  perhaps  no  great  or  just  ob- 
jection to  this  arrangement,  which  has  been  adopted  by  almost  all 
writers.  But  it  simplifies  the  subject,  without  impairing  the  truth 
of  what  is  observed,  to  refer  them  to  two  only ;  une  of  which,  the 
hard  membrane  {nieninx  dura^  /*»!*'?' §  ^JtXjj^^j,  dura  mater\  is  com- 
mon to  the  brain  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull ;  the  otlier, 
the  thin  membrane  {meuutx  tenuis,  AtJ^w/J  Xs-tttj,  pia  mater),  is  pro- 
per to  the  brain  only.  They  may  he  distinguished,  therefore,  by 
the  terms  common  membrane  of  the  brain  and  proper  membrane  of 
the  brain.  The  arachnoid,  again,  is  a  pellucid  web  common  to  the 
two  cerebral  membraQcs, 

The  first  of  those,  the  common  or  hard  cerebral  membrane  (mc- 
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ninx  durat  dura  mater),  presents  two  surfaces,  an  outer  or  cranial, 
and  an  inner  or  cerebral.     The  outer  surface  is  irregular,  filamen- 
tous, and  vascular ;  and  the  substance  of  which  it  consists  is  dis- 
tinctly fibrous.     The  fibres,  however,  do  not  follow  any  uniform 
direction,  but  are  interwoven  irregtilarly.     Maceration  causes  this 
membrane  to  swell  and  become  separated  into  fibrous  threads.     It 
is  well  known  that  it  is  liberally  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  and 
that  it  is  connected  by  these  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull.     No 
nerves  or  absorbents  have  been  discovered  in  it     This  outer  or 
cranial  surface  of  the  dura  mater  is  manifestly  of  the  nature  of  pe- 
riosteum.    Its  vessels  may  be  traced  into  the  inner  table ;  it  con- 
tributes to  the  formation  of  the  cranial  bones  in  the  foetus ;  and 
various  facts  sliow  that  it  contributes  to  their  nutrition  during  life. 
The  inner  or  cerebral  surface  of  this  membrane  is"  very  smooth, 
uniformly  polished,  and  shining  ;  and  when  examined  in  water,  it 
appears  to  be  formed  of  a  very  thin,  transparent  membrane,  through 
which  the  cranial  or  outer  surface  and  the  fibrous  structure  of  tlie 
hard  membrane  may  easily  be  recognized.     This  pellucid  inner 
membrane,  which  is  termed  by  Baillie  the  inner  lamina^  I  shall  af- 
terwards shoWj  is  the  exterior  divbion  of  the  arachnoid  membrane. 
The  dura  mater  is  an  extensive  membrane,  and  line^  not  only 
the  interior  surface  of  the  skull,  but  that  of  the  whole  vertebral 
column-     Here  indeed  it  undergoes  some  modification.     The  inner 
surface  of  each  vertebra  has  a  proper  periosteum  continuous  with 
the  periosteum  of  the  outer  surfuce ;  and  from  this  issues  a  quan- 
tity of  lilaraentous  tissue,  which  penetrates  directly  a  membranous 
ciinal,  evidently  of  fibrous  structure,  {theca  vertebraHs^)  tough  and 
fe*mi  but  more  delicate  than  the  cranial  dura  tnater.     The  dura 
mater  in  its  course  fonns  sundry  prolongations ;  for  instance,  the 
large  cresceotic  one  named  the  falx^  the  horizontal  one  tertned 
teiUariumf  and  the  small  crescentie  one  named  faix  minor  or  eere^ 
belli. 

The  thin,  soft,  or  immediate  and  proper  cerebral  membrane, 
(jna  mater t  meninx  tenuis^)  presents  in  like  manner  two  surfaces,  a 
smooth  or  cranial,  which  is  exterior,  a  filamentous  or  cerebral, 
which  is  interior  and  central. 

The  outer  or  smooth  surface  of  the  thin  membrane,  (pia  mater^) 
has  a  gUstoning  appearance;  and  if  examined  attentively  it  is 
found  to  be  formed  by  a  very  thin  transparent  membrane,  exactly 
similar  to  that  which  forms  the  cerebral  surface  of  the  dura  mater. 
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It  IS  possible  to  recognize  through  it  the  subjacent  cerebral  part  of 
tlie  membrane,  its  vessels  and  the  apjiearance  of  the  brain  itself. 
This  surface  has  been  named  in  the  ordinary  works  frhe  weVlike 
membrane,  {tunica  arathnoidea).  It  is  believed  to  be  a  separate 
membrane  from  the  pia  mater  ;  but  tliat  which  forms  the  inner  or 
cerebral  surface  of  the  dara  mater  has  a  claim  equally  strong  ro 
this  distinction. 

The  inner  or  cerebral  surface  of  the  proper  or  soft  membrane^ 
I  have  already  said,  is  filamentous^  flocculent,  and  somewhat  rough* 
It  indeed  presents  a  surface  which  sends  out  many  angular  pro- 
cesses of  animal  substance,  which  is  filamentous  and  loose  in  ap- 
pearance, and  which  evidently,  by  numerous  minute  vessels,  arte- 
ries, and  veins,  communicates  with  the  convoluted  surface  of  the 
brain.     These  processes,  which   are  the  Tomenta  of  the  ancient 
anatomists,  correspond  to  the  furrows  of  the  convoluted  surface  in 
which  they  are  lodged.     In  detaching  the  membrane  from  this 
part  of  the  brain,  numerous  vessels  are  observed  to  be  drawn  out 
of  its  substance ;  and  when  the  membrane  is  inject^^d  these  vessels 
may  l>e  seen  distinctly  filled,  and  communicating  mth  the  gray 
matter  of  the  convoluted  surface,     Tiie  veins  of  this  membrane 
may  be  traced  to  the  sinuses  in  those  large  longitudinal  vessels 
which  are  lodged  in  folds  of  the  hard  membrane. 

After  suitable  injection,  it  is  ditficult  to  perceive  any  thing  but 
arteries  and  veins  in  the  proper  cerebral  membrane.  Neither 
nerves  nor  absorbents  have  yet  been  recognized  in  it.  Bichat  con- 
siders that  it  contains  a  notable  quantity  of  cellular  tissue.  This* 
however,  is  denied  by  Gordon,  who  could  not  recognise  such  tis- 
sue. The  difference,  however,  consists  merely  in  name.  The  pia 
mater^  indeed,  possesses  no  cellular  tissue  like  the  subcutaneous, 
the  submucous,  or  the  subserous.  If,  however,  a  portion  of  the 
arachnoid  be  peeled  from  it  by  careful  management  of  the  forceps 
and  blowpipe,  there  is  found  a  quantity  of  loose  filamentous  or 
flocculent  matter,  which  evidently  unites  this  tissue  to  the  finer  web 
of  the  former.  It  is  further  remarkable  that  Dr  Gordon  himself 
admits  that  the  inner  surface  (he  should  have  said  the  outer  or 
attached)  of  the  arachnoid  membrane  is  more  or  less  thready  or 
Jiocctiknty  according  to  its  connection  with  the  pia  mater^  without 
seeming  to  be  aware  that  this  thready  appearance  is  occasioned  by 
filamentous  tissue.     Lastly,  the  existence  of  this  tissue  between  the 
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pia  mater  and  arachnoid  is  unequivocally  demonstrated  by  thephe- 
nomeua  of  serous  infiltration, 

Tlie  distribution  and  configuration  of  the  pia  mater  is  peculiar ; 
and  ri?rrect  knowledge  of  these  is  requisite  in  order  to  underst^md 
lis  pathological  relations.  The  pia  mater,  or  proper  membrane  of 
the  brain>  consists  of  two  jMrtSj  an  outer,  covering  the  convolute 
surface  of  the  braiu,  and  an  inner  or  central,  entering  the  cavities 
formed  by  tlie  inner,  central,  or  figurate  surface,  and  spread  over  this 
surface  in  the  form  of  what  has  been  termed  the  vascular  or  choroid 
web;  (plejTus  ckorokks ;  tela  chorotdea.)  The  arrangement  of  the 
first  or  exterior  division  of  tlie  cerebral  membrane  is  well  known. 
Its  flocculent-vascular,  or  tomentose  surface,  is  applied  closely  and 
immediately  to  every  part  of  the  convoluted  surface,  both  eminences 
and  depressions  (rji/ri  tt  sulci) ;  to  every  part  of  the  foliated  surface 
of  the  cerebellum  in  like  manner  ;  and  finally,  though  in  a  more 
delicate  form,  to  the  surface  of  the  spinal  chord,  transmitting  those 
vessels  which  enter  and  issue  from  the  substance  of  each  part 

The  continuity  of  tlie  pia  mater  or  exterior  division  of  the  proper 
cerebral  membrane,  with  the  choroid  plexus  or  interior  division, 
may  be  demonstrated  in  the  following  manner.  Firsts  the  pia  ma- 
ter may  be  traced  behind  and  below  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
meaolobe  or  middle  band,  (tf^Urfie  riXXos/d<b,  corpus  callosum^  der  baU 
ken,)  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  transverse  web  called  mlum 
interpositum^  and  which  may  be  regarded  in  this  order  of  exaniina- 
tion  as  the  first  part  of  the  central  division.  Secondly^  from  thia 
pointy  the  situation  of  the  velum  interpositum,  it  may  be  traced  for- 
wards on  both  sides  of  the  mesial  plane  into  the  lateral  ventricles, 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  optic  f/miamMs  and  striated  eminence 
in  the  form  of  the  vascular  web  called  choroid  plexu^y  the  right  half 
of  which  communicates  with  the  left  by  means  of  a  ^railar  slip  of 
viiscular  membrane  lying  beneath  the  vault  {fornix\  and  behind 
the  anterior  pillars  of  that  body  at  the  spot  termed  Foramen  Man- 
roianum.  Thirdly^  it  may  be  traced  over  the  geniculate  bodies  or 
posterior  eminences  of  eacli  thalamus  into  the  posterior-inferior  rar- 
nu^  or  sinuosity  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  where  it  covers  the  ^real 
hippocampus,  Faurtfdf/y  it  may  be  traced  iit  the  angle  between  the 
cerebellum  and  medulla  oblongata^  or  what  is  named  the  bottom  of 
the  fourth  ventricle,  where  it  forms  a  very  minute  choroid  plexus 
seldom  noticed  by  anatomists,  but  not  less  distinct,  and  which  may 
be  traced  up  the  fourth  ventricle  to  be  connected  with  the  wlum 
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iiiterpmitum  in  the  middle  ventricle,  and  with  the  lateral  portio 
of  the  hippocarapns  on  each  ride. 

Each  choroid  plexus,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately^  each  of  the 
divigions  of  the  choroid  plexus  now  enumerated,  may  he  shown  to 
be  mutually  connected,  and  to  form  parts  of  one  general  membrane^ 
which  again  constitutes  the  inner  or  central  division  of  the  great 
membrane  of  which  the  pia  mater  forms  the  exterior.  Each  di vi- 
sion of  the  choroid  plexus,  in  like  manner,  is  connected,  by  means 
of  minute  blood  vessels,  to  the  portion  of  the  figurate  cerebral  sur- 
face on  which  it  rests,  and  it  appears  to  perform  the  same  function 
of  sustaining  vcsaels  as  the  pia  mater  does  to  the  convoluted  sur- 
face. 

The  membranous  nature  and  appearance  of  the  choroid  plexus 
may  he  demonstrated  by  immersing  it  in  clear  water,  when,  by  a 
little  management  of  the  probe  and  forceps,  it  may  be  spread  out 
exactly  like  the  pia  mater^  which  it  closely  resembles.  It  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  thin  scmitransparent  web,  one  surface  of  which 
ia  smooth,  the  other  somewhat  fioeculent,  and  the  substance  of  which 
appears  with  and  without  a  glass  to  be  traversed  by  numerous  mi- 
nute vessels.  The  transparent  web,  wliich  forms  the  basis  or  ground- 
work of  this  atembrane,  possesses  the  characters  of  very  close  Kla- 
men  tons  tissue ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  filamento- vascular 
web.  Its  smooth  surface,  which  is  also  the  free  one,  is  manifestly 
a  continuation  of  the  arachnoid  membrane.  Like  that  it  m  smooth, 
polished,  thin  as  the  finest  silver  paper,  and  it  may  be  raised  from 
the  more  til  a  men  to- vascular  basjis  of  the  membrane  to  which  it  ad- 
heres. 

I  am  now,  by  describing  the  characters  and  distribution  of  this 
membrane,  to  show  how  far  it  resembles,  and  how  far  it  is  unlike, 
the  perfect  serous  membrane. 

The  fine  inner  lamina  from  which  tlie  cerebral  surface  of  the 
dura  nmttr  derives  its  glistening  aspect,  1  Lave  already  stated,  is  to 
be  regarded  m  the  oiiler  or  cranial  division  of  the  arachnoid  mem^ 
brane.  This  is  to  be  proved,  fir^^t,  by  its  anatomical  characters, 
and,  secondly,  by  its  distribution  and  transit 

The  inner  or  free  surface  of  the  dura  mater  presents,  it  has  been 
already  said,  all  the  characters  of  the  free  surface  of  the  /?jfl  mater, 
except  one,  the  facility  with  which  the  thin  pellicle,  which  gives  it 
these  characters,  can  be  detached.  This,  however,  is  derived  from 
the  want  of  filamentous  tissue  intermediate  between  the  fibrous  layer 
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0t  the  dura  mater  and  the  |>eliucid  membrane ;  and  the  latter  ia 
thus  so  intimately  united  with  the  former,  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
irapoaaible,  by  the  ordinary  means,  to  detach  them.  This,  however, 
is  no  more  a  reason  for  regai'ding  this  pellucid  pellicle  as  the  same 
as  the  dura  mater,  than  the  intimate  adhesion  of  the  cap&ular  peri- 
cardium to  its  fibrous  coat,  or  of  the  peritonaBum  to  the  female 
ovaries,  is  for  regarding  the  membranes  as  part  of  these  organs. 
Iraniersion  in  boihng  water  and  maceration  produce  on  this  surface 
of  the  dtJi:ra  maier  the  same  effects  as  on  the  free  surface  of  the  pia 
mater.  Lastly,  the  phenomena  of  morbid  processes  indicate  that 
these  surfaces  are  in  all  respects  similar ;  and  if  the  thin  pellicle  on 
the  free  surface  of  the  pia  mater  is  entitled  to  separate  existence, 
that  on  the  free  surface  of  the  dura  mater  is  equally  so. 

The  continuity  of  these  two  divisions,  demonstrated  by  their  con- 
figuration, affords  proofs  of  the  same  description.  This  is  moat 
easily  accomplished  by  tracing  the  dura  mater  from  those  points  at 
which  it  adheres  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cranium,  to  those  at 
which  the  several  nerves  issue  from  that  cavity  by  the  cranial  holes. 
If  the  optic  nerves  be  attentively  examined  at  the  spot  where  they 
enter  the  optic  foramina^  the  dura  mater^  which  covers  the  bone 
around  these  lioles,  is  found  to  go  a  very  short  distiince  into  them, 
to  stop  suddenly,  and  be  reflected  backwards,  in  anatomical  lan- 
guage, to  cover  the  nervous  trunks,  and  to  extend  along  tlie  pta 
mater*  This  reflected  jwrtion  is  in  truth  the  arachnoid  membrane 
which  lines  the  dura  luater^  passing  from  it  along  the  nervous  chords 
to  form  the  free  surface  of  the  pia  mater.  In  like  manner^  if  the 
third  pair  or  oculo-muscular,  or  fifth  or  tcrgeminal  nerves  be  exa- 
mined at  the  openings  at  which  they  perforate  the  skull,  the  dura 
mater  is  found  adliering  firmly  round  their  several  margins  to  tlie 
bone  by  Its  outer  or  attiiched  surface,  while  its  inner  free  surface 
turns  back  on  the  nervous  chords,  and  is  thence  continued  over  the 
pia  mater.  In  short,  the  continuity  of  this  thin  transparent  mem- 
brane from  the  dura  mater  to  the  pia  mater  may  be  traced  at  each 
of  the  nervous  trunks  as  they  issue  from  the  brain  through  the 
cranial  apejtures. 

Another  proof  of  a  similar  description  is  derived  from  examin- 
ing the  free  or  lower  margins  of  the  JaLc  mctjor  and  minor^  and  of 
the  horizontal  portion  of  the  dura  mater ^  {tentoHum  cerehelli). 
First,  at  the  upper  or  convex  margin  of  the  great  fah^  where  the 
veins  pass  from  the^ta  mater  to  the  longitudinal  sinm,  it  is  not  dif- 
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ficult  to  trace  the  arachnoid  membrane  from  the  pia  mater  ale 
their  coats,  to  that  portion  of  the  dura  mater  which  forms  the  sinus, 
and  conirersely,  from  the  falx  along  the  veins  to  the  free  surface  ot 
the  pia  mater.  In  the  second  place,  the  lower,  or  concave  margin 
of  the  falx,  is  connected  at  the  bottom  of  the  middle  fissure  between 
the  hemispheres  to  the  pia  mater  on  each  side  by  thin  transparent 
filamentous  membrane,  which  is  in  truth  the  araclinoid  passing  from 
the  falciform  process  of  the  dura  mater  to  the  free  surface  of  the 
pia  mater,  covering  the  commutual  surfaces  of  the  hemispheres ; 
and  the  same  may  be  seen  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  small  or  ce* 
rebel  lie  falciform  process-  In  the  third  place,  at  the  inner  mar- 
gin of  the  transverse  portion  or  tentorium,  the  transparent  pellicle 
of  the  dura  mater  maybe  traced  passing  to  the/JiVi  mater  of  the  brmn 
above,  and  of  the  cerebellum  below.  The  same  arrangement  may 
be  demonstrated  in  the  vertebral  cavity,  in  which  it  further  covers 
the  serrated  membrane,  (Uf/amejilum  dentici/latum).  In  short,  wliile 
the  dura  mater  is  proper  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull,  and  the 
pia  mater  to  the  surfaces  of  the  brain*  the  arachnoid  membrane  b 
common  to  both,  and  invests  not  only  the  free  surfece  of  the  pia 
mater^  as  is  usually  stated,  but  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  fnattr. 

The  arachnoid  has  a  still  more  extended  distribution.  After  co- 
vering the  free  or  inner  surface  of  the  pia  mater^  it  follows  the 
course  of  that  membrane  into  the  central  surface  of  the  brain,  and 
covers  the  upper  or  unadherent  surface  of  the  several  divisions  of 
the  choroid  plexus.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  same  process 
by  which  tlje  continuity  of  the  plexus  with  the  pia  mater  h  esta* 
blished. 

From  the  foregoing  description  it  results  that  the  arachnoid 
membrane  possesses  in  arrangement  and  distribution  a  great  r&- 
aemblance  to  the  serous  membranes.  It  differs,  nevertheless,  m 
its  extreme  tenuity,  in  the  closeness  with  which  it  adheres  to  the 
collateral  tissues,  and,  as  will  afterwards  appear,  in  its  slight  dis- 
position, to  albuminous  exudation.  It  ajipears  to  contain  in  ita 
structure  less  filamentous  tissue  than  the  pure  serous  membranes. 

I  have  elsewhere,  in  treating  of  the  development  of  the  brain, 
had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  cerebral  membranes.  The  pia  mater 
in  the  twofold  form  now  described  exists  at  ao  early  period  of  the 
ovum,  before  the  formation  of  the  brain  is  commenced.  It  is  then 
recognized  in  the  form  of  a  very  vascular  membrane,  somewhat 
confusedj  but  stjll  sufficiently  distinct  to  show,  that  in  the  centre 
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each  half,  the  cerebral  matter  afterwards  to  constitute  the  he- 
mispheres is  deposited  from  the  vessels  of  its  central  or  attached 
surface.  At  this  period  the  arachnoid  pellicle  cannot  be  distin- 
guished. It  is  only  when  a  considerable  part  of  each  hemisphere 
ia  formed  that  the  free  surface  of  the  pia  mater  can  be  shown  to 
be  covered  by  arachnoid  membrane.  This  may  be  stated  in  gene^ 
ral  terms  to  be  between  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  montiL  The  free  surface  of  the  dura  mater  begins  to  be 
perceptible  about  the  same  time. 

§  4*  The  tunica  albuginm  of  the  testicle  may  be  here  mentioned  as 
a  membrane  composed  of  fibrous  tissue,  embracing  the  gland,  and  a 
very  thin  pellucid  layer  outside,  without  intermediate  filamentous 
tifisiue, — a  peculiarity  in  which  it  reaembles  the  female  ovary. 


I 
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Section  H. 

The  serous  membranes  are  the  seat  of  a  considerable  number  of 
morbid  processes,  which^  according  as  they  take  place  in  one  mem- 
brane or  another,  give  rise  to  several  of  those  diseases  which  it  is 
the  province  of  nosology  to  distinguish  and  of  medicine  to  treat. 
Most  of  these  processes  may  be  referred  to  inflammation  or  its  ef- 
fects, dropsy,  hemorrhage j  morbid  deposits,  and  new  growths. 

I.  Inflammation  occurs  in  serous  membrane  under  at  least 
two  forms,  acute  and  chronic.  The  anatomical  characters  of  the 
process  vary  according  to  it^  acute  or  chronic  character,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  physiological  peculiarities  of  the  affected  membrane. 
These  characters  it  is  perhaps  most  convenient  tu  examine,  as  they 
appear  in  the  pleura,  pericardium,  and  peritonaeum^  Id  which  they 
assume  their  most  perfect  form. 

§  1.  When  inflammation  commences  in  a  serous  or  diaphanous 
membrane,  the  first  change  which  is  observed  to  take  place  in  it,  is 
diminution  or  loss  of  its  transparent  and  glistening  appearance. ♦  It 
becomes  opaque,  dull,  and  in  some  Instances  dry.  This  change  is 
very  well  seen,  not  only  id  the  pleura,  pericardium,  and  perlto- 
ncBum,  but  in  the  arachnoid  membrane,  in  which  it  is  distinct  when 

•  **  WTicn  mflammation,"  aays  Hunter,  "  take*  pUce  in  parts  that  Imvp  a  dc-grc^  of 
tniTiBp&rency,  that  tmnsparency  b  leisenect  This  is  probably  best  seen  in  membranes, 
ajch  OM  thcifle  membranes  which  line  cnvities  or  cover  bodies  in  those  cavities,  bugH  as 
the  ifia  makr,  where  in  a  tiatunLl  «tAie  we  miiy  oliMtirve  the  blood. vcteela  to  he  very 
iliitinct.'*— 4to,p.  2«l. 
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other  traces  of  the  procefis  cannot  be  recognized*  It  is  fraoi  thU 
circumstance  that  diiliiess  of  the  arachnoid  dctiotesj  with  great  cer 
lainty,  serous  eflfusion  within  the  cerebral  cavities. 

§  2t  At  the  same  time,  red  vessels  may  appear  either  in  isolal 
spots  or  over  a  considerable  extent  They  are  generally  arborescent 
or  parted  into  minute  ramifications.  Sometimes  they  consist  of  mi- 
nute red  lines,  radiating  from  a  point  like  stars ;  and  in  other  in- 
stances they  form  a  confused  net-work  of  red  vessels,  interspersed 
with  bloody  points  and  spots,  amounting  occasionally  to  extrara* 
sation.  These  vessels,  which,  though  placed  in  the  substance  of 
the  membranes,  gradually  approach  the  surface  as  the  process  ad- 
vances, are  not  newly  developed,  but  appear  to  be  the  colourleas 
capillaries  of  the  sound  state  of  the  membranes  injected  with  red 
blood.  These  changes,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  essence  of 
the  first  stage  of  inlUimmation  in  serous  membranes,  are  best  ob- 
served in  the  pleura,  pericardiom,  and  peritona?nm.  In  these  they 
are  sometimes  so  intense  and  general,  as  to  give  the  membranes  a 
red  mottled  appearance,  and  prevent  the  observer  from  distinguish- 
ing the  subjacent  tissue. 

§  3,  Aft^r  existing  forsome  tiracj  varying  in  different  circumstanoeft 
(from  6  to  20  hours  in  the  pkum  and  peritonmim,)  these  changes 
are  followed  by  others,  which  may  be  regarded  as  their  effects. 
The  first  and  most  important  of  these  is  t!ie  fonuation  of  a  new 
fluid  at  the  free  or  unadhcrcnt  siu"face  of  the  membrane-  The  na- 
ture of  this  fiuid  varies  according  to  the  stage,  and  perhaps  tlie  kijid 
of  iiifiamnuition.  I  shall  describe  first  that  which  takes  place  in 
the  eommeneemeot  of  the  acute  form. 

a.  The  capillary  injection  of  the  inflammatory  process  is  scarcely 
well  established  when  it  begins  to  cause  a  semitransiiarent  fluid  to 
ooze  in  small  quantity  from  the  affected  points  of  the  surface  of 
these  membranes.  In  this  state  the  characters  of  the  fluid  can 
scarcely  be  determined.  In  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  process^ 
when  it  is  abundant,  it  is  a  straw-coloured,  homogeneous,  semi- 
transparent  fluid,  which,  as  it  is  effused,  undergoes  spontaneous 
coagulation.  This  consists  in  part  of  the  fluid  assuming  a  solid 
form  in  the  shape  of  a  semifluid  jelly-like  layer  of  variable  thick- 
ness, with  a  rough  honey- comb  surlace  exteriorly,  where  it  is  in 
contact  with  the  membranes,  and  interiorly  with  thready  filaments 
mutually  interlacing,  and  more  or  less  consistent,  A  thin  fluid 
portion  at  the  same  time  is  found  in  the  interstices  of  these  fiJa- 
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ments,  and  oozes  from  the  surface  of  the  coagulated  part-  These 
facts  are  easily  demonstrated,  by  exatnining  the  effused  matter 
wliile  still  recent,  and  while  the  proems  of  coagulation  is  going  on, 
but  not  completed.  It  is  then  a  soft,  spongy,  translucent  matter, 
of  a  straw-yellow  colour,  and  pulpy  gelatinous  consistence.  When 
removed  from  the  membrane  its  surface  is  rough  and  irregular, 
like  honey-comb,  and  marked  by  blood  spots  more  or  less  nume- 
rous, which  are  occasioned  by  the  forcible  rupture  of  the  minute 
Tesseb  of  the  membrane  passing  into  the  new  product ;  while  se- 
rous fluid  trickles  from  it  and  falls  to  the  most  dependent  part  of 
the  cavity.  When  cut  or  torn  in  minute  pieces,  this  serous  fluid 
oozes  abundantly  from  the  sections ;  and  the  observer  may  then 
remark  the  filameotous  and  cellular  disposition  of  the  solid  coagu- 
lated portions.  The  filaments  varying  in  size  cross  each  other  mu* 
tually,  so  as  to  form  partitions  and  inlerraediate  cells,  but  without 
regular  order. 

The  matter  thus  effused  is  what  w  as  named  by  Hunter  roatjulat- 
inff  ar  coagfdabie  it/mph^  in  consequence  of  its  property  of  sponta- 
neous coagulation.  It  is  often  mentioned  among  some  of  tlte  older 
anatomists  as  masses  of  liquid  fat  found  between  the  serous  mem- 
branes; and  even  Dr  Cleghorn  speaks  of  it  in  this  manner.  Its 
property  of  coagulation  depends  chiefly  on  the  proportion  of  albu- 
men which  it  contains.  If  a  mass  of  coagulable  lymph  in  its  re- 
cent, straw-coloured,  and  translucent  state,  be  immerse<l  in  alcohol, 
it  instantly  becomes  shrivelled,  indurated,  of  a  white  colour,  and 
perfectly  opaque ;  and  the  same  changes  result  from  immersion  in 
dilute  acids  or  in  boiling  fluids.  It  also  becomes  much  tougher 
and  firmer.  From  this  circumstance  it  has  been  denominated  by 
the  foreign  authors  aWuminous  exudation.  Of  its  soft  state,  when 
recently  effused,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  physician  to 
be  aware,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  which  I  have  now  verified  se- 
veral times,  that  in  the  pleura  it  communicates  to  the  ear  the  same 
gtethoBcopic  and  percussive  phenomena  which  arise  from  the  pre- 
sence of  fluid. 

b.  After  its  first  coagulation  this  substance  undergoes  otlier  changes 
which  are  highly  important  in  a  pathological  relation.  As  the  dia- 
phanous membranes  are  at  all  times  mutually  applied,  a  very  com- 
mon effect  of  this  effused  substance  and  its  coagulation  is  to  connect 
the  corresponding  points  more  or  less  firmly.  The  process  by 
which  this  is  accomplushed  was  understood  by  Hunter  and  Bailiie, 
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and  may  be  stated  in  the  follow  ing  terms.     As  the  lyniph  h 
and  separated  into  clot  or  coagulable  part  and  fluid,  the  former  h 
observed  to  be  soon  penetrated  by  minute  red  vessels,  which  may 
be  demonstrated  by  injection,  and  the  existence  of  which  U  aho 
proved  by  the  fact  above-mentiooedj  that  the  surface  of  a  piece  of 
detached  lymph  is  marked  by  numerous  blood-spots,  occasioned  by 
the  rupture  of  the  elongated  capillaries  of  the  inflamed  membrane. 
These  vessels  may  be  traced  from  the  latter  into  the  extravasated 
substance,  in  which  they  are  observed  to  ramify.     Red  spotfi^  like 
effused  blood,  also  appear  through  the  substimce  of  the  lymph,  and 
iu  the  course  of  a  few  hours  these  are  discovered  to  be  new  vessels. 
As  this  process,  which  constitutes  the  organization  of  the  lymph, 
advances,  the  penetrating  vessels  become  more  numerous,  and  the 
lymph  becomes  more  tirmly  attriclied  to  the  inflamed  surface  of  tin 
membrane.     At  the  same  time  the  fluid  part  of  the  exudation  ooies 
away  and  drops  down  to  the  most  dependent  points  of  the  canty, 
or,  if  not  abundant,  it  is  absorbed.     In  the  former  ease  it  forms  the 
serous  or  sero-purulent  fluid,  occasionally  found  in  considerable 
qyttUtities  within  the  pleura  and  pentonctfUfK     Meanwhile  the  al- 
buminous portion  becoming  firmer  and  something  opaque,  ihe  soft, 
pulpy,  gelatinous,  translucent,  straw- coloured  substance  is  gradually 
converted  into  a  firm,  white,  opaque  body,  uniting  more  or  less  ex- 
actly the  corresponding  surfaces  of  the  membrane.     The  new  ves- 
sels of  its  interior  substance  at  the  same  time  contract,  and 
mately  convey  only  colourless  fluid.     The  substance  thus  rend 
organic  and  tlie  seat  of  an  incessant  process  of  exhalation  and 
sorption,  is  termed  memhronv  of  adhesion  {concretiOy  concrementtinif) 
or  false  membrane.     The  process  by  which  it  is  formed  is  termed 
nnion  by  adhesum,  or  simply  adhesion,  ^ 

These  phenomena  are  most  commonly  observed  in  the  pletira^M 
pmcardiumy  and  peritonmum^  in  each  of  which  they  are  modifico^ 
according  to  the  local  peculiarities  of  the  membrane. 

In  the  pleura  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  broad  layer,>ariable  in 
thickness,  extending  between  the  convex  surface  of  the  pulmonic 
and  the  concave  surface  of  the  costal  pleura ;  or  it  may  occur  in 
the  spacer  between  the  lobes ;  (interlobular  pleurisy  of  LaenQee}^^ 
or  it  may  be  stretched  between  the  pleura  of  the  inferior  concav^^ 
surface  of  the  lung  and  that  of  the  thoracic  or  convex  surface  of 
the  diaphragm.  When  the  lung  is  affected  by  tubercles  or  tuber- 
cular excavations,  it  often  occurs  in  the  form  of  short  merabranoiis 
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slips,  and  very  generally  as  a  membranous  capsule   covering  the 
apex  of  the  lung,  and  connecting  it  to  the  thoracic  pleura. 

In  the  pericardium  the  constant  motion  of  the  heart  modifies  the 
appearance  of  the  albuminous  exudation.     As  this  motion  prevents 
during  coagidation  the  exact  apposition  of  the  surfaces  of  the  cap- 
sular and  cardiac  divisions  of  the  membrane,  the  most  prominent 
parts,  or  those  which  least  change  relation  only  adhere.     Thm 
forms  the  irregular  laminated  processes  mentioned  by  BalUie  as 
giving  the  apj>earance  of  lace-work  ;  and  if  the  capsule  be  setmrated 
from  the  heart  in  this  stage  of  the  process,  it  gives  the  result  no- 
ticed by  Laennec,  who  compares  it  to  the  appearance  produced  by 
the  sudden  separation  of  two  pieces  of  slab  united  by  a  thick  layer 
of  butter.     At  a  later  period  this  disunion  will  afford  the  calf-sto- 
mach surface  {caiiletottee  ;  bonnet  de  veau),*  which  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  link  connecting  the  organizable  state  of  the  deposition 
with  tliat  in  which  it  forms  an  adherent  tissue. 

In  the  peritonaeum  it  takes  place  chiefly  along  the  line  of  one 
portion  of  ileum  with  another,  and  between  the  prominent  points 
of  these  and  the  omentum,  or  the  muscular  portion  of  the  mem- 
brane. In  some  instances  every  fold  almost  of  ileum  is  connected 
with  some  other,  and  the  whole  are  matted  together  by  long  trian- 
gular prisms  of  lymph,  generally  opaque,  of  a  leraon-yellow  colour, 
and  of  a  pulpy  or  gelatin i form  consistence. 

Albuminous  exudation  or  lymph  is  much  less  frequently  found 
between  the  surfaces  of  the  aracljnoid  membrane.  Timt  it  is  ac- 
tually secreted  by  this  membrane,  however,  is  well  established. 
Dr  Stark  records  three  cases  in  which  coagulated  lymph  was  found 
between  the  dura  and  pia  mater ^  and  round  the  membranous  co- 
verings of  the  meduiia  ohlongata  and  spinal  chords  One^example 
of  this  exudation  is  delineated  by  Baillie  ;J  and  Hooper  represents 
three  in  which  he  traces  its  progress  from  simple  inflammation  to 
organized  merahrane.§  Instances  of  albuminous  exudation  on  the 
surface  of  the  arachnoid  are  also  mentioned  by  Tacheron,  Andral, 
and  Dr  Abercrombie,||  In  the  body  of  a  woman  who  died  with 
symptoms  of  intense  coina,  I  found  a  thin  hut  distinct  albuminous 
deposit  on  the  free  surfiice  of  the  arachnoid,  extending  from  the 


•  liftcnnec,  Otjserv.  I,  2,  \  4,  and  Art  ii.  Ob«,  4. 

t  The  Works  of  Uie  laU*  Wiiliani  Stafk,  M,  D.     Lond.  I78R, 
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optic  commissure  to  the  posterior  margia  of  the  annular  protube* 
ranee.  It  was  less  firm  and  more  translucent  than  in  the  pleura 
or  peritonaeum,  but  presented  in  other  respects  the  usual  proper- 
ties.  This  albuminous  deposit  I  have  seen  take  place  over  the  su- 
perior and  lateral  repjions  of  the  arachnoid  in  adults,  though  it  iB 
much  less  frequent,  spontaneously,  than  in  consequence  of  external 
injury.*  Albuminous  exudation  I  have  likewise  observed  in  the 
arachnoid  membrane  of  the  base  and  lateral  regions  of  the  brain  in 
children  who  have  died  with  symptoms  of  meningeal  inflammation, 
or  water  in  the  brain.  Similar  depositions  have  been  remarked  in 
various  regions  of  the  arachuoid  by  Parent-Duchatelet,  Martinet, 
Bayle,  and  others. 

c  Baillieand  mostother  observers  notice,  besides  coagulating  lymph 
or  albuminous  exudation,  a  serous  fluid,  limpid,  yellowish,  reddish, 
or  brownish,  according  to  circumstances.  Though  this  fluid  has 
been  supposed  to  be  derived  immediately  from  the  blood,  there  is 
no  doubt,  that  it  is  the  serous  or  watery  portion  of  the  morbid  ex- 
udation, from  the  surface  and  interstices  of  which  it  may  be  seen 
trickling.  The  red  or  brown  tint  it  derives  from  blood  issuing 
from  the  newly  formed  capillaries  opened  by  laceration  of  the  lymph 
from  the  membrane.  Shreds  of  lymph  arc  at  the  same  time  found 
floating  in  it  This  is  most  generally  seen  in  the  pleura  and  pe- 
ricardium. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  exudation  of  inflamed  serous  mem- 
brane owes  its  coagulabilit)^  to  the  presence  of  albuminous  matter; 
and  indeed  upon  the  proportion  of  this  ingredient  the  process  of 
coagulation  depends.  In  certain  instances,  in  which  the  inflamma- 
tory process  is  believed  to  l>e  less  genuine  and  energetic,  tliis  pi 
ciple  is  so  scanty  that  coagulation  is  partial  and  imperfect ;  and 
stead  of  a  uniform  layer  of  lymph  between  the  mutual  surhn 
each  presents  a  series  of  loose  shreds  and  patches,  with  a  conside- 
rable quantity  of  reddish,  or  whitish,  serai-opaque  fluid  in  the  de- 
pendent part  of  the  cavity*  This  constitutes  the  link  between  the 
albuminous  and  the  purulent,  sero-purulent,  or  serous  products  ofi 
inflammation  in  these  membranes. 

§  4<  Examined  more  minutely  we  find  that  the  fluid  varies  id 
proportion  of  albumen  in  diflbrent  membranes,  and  according  to  the 
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fonn  of  the  mflammatory  process.     These  variations  may  be  refer- 
red generally  to  two  heads,  puriforra  and  serous  secretions. 

The  varieties  of  puriform  secretion  may  be  classed  under  the 
heads  of  sero-pnrulent,  puriform,  and  purulent 

The  sero-purulent  is  often  connected  with  the  albuminous,  from 
which  it  is  separated  during  the  process  of  coagulation.  It  consists 
chieHy  of  serous  fluid  with  minute  granules  of  albuminous  matter, 
which  subside  to  the  bottom  and  leave  the  supernatant  liquor  like 
whey  or  chalk-water.  It  always  contains  flakes  of  lymph.  It  takes 
place  in  pleuritic  and  peritoneal  inflammation,  acute  and  chronic, 
and  is  generally  found  in  the  dependent  part  of  the  cavity,  e.  y.  in 
the  posterior  part  of  the  chest,  and  in  the  lumbar  and  hypogastric 
foss(B  in  the  peritonfeum. 

The  puriform  fluid  of  serous  membranes  consists  of  serous  fluid, 
with  an  opaque  and  thicker  matter  not  coagulable  in  mass  blended 
with  it  more  equably  than  in  the  last  case.  The  granular  matter 
is  less  abundant  or  entirely  wanting ;  and  the  opaque  milky  fluid  is 
not  so  easily  separable  as  in  the  sero-purulent  fluid.  Though  it  is 
often  associated  with  the  albuminous,  and  contains  flakes  of  lymph, 
yet,  as  little  lymph  is  found  on  the  surface  of  the  membranes,  and 
as  the  quantity  of  the  latter  is  often  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  quan- 
tity of  puriforra  fluid,  it  may  be  regarded  as  less  nearly  allied  to  the 
pure  albuminous  inflammation  than  the  sero-purulent.  Both  are 
to  be  regarded  as  abortive  efforts  to  effect  albuminous  exudation. 

Tlie  puriform  secretion  occurs  in  all  the  serous  membranes,  but 
is  most  frequent  in  the  peritonieum,  It  is  in  particular  very  com- 
mon in  that  form  of  peritoneal  inflammation  which  occurs  in  the 
persons  of  women  in  childbed;  and  Hunter,  who  was  aware  of  the 
fact,  states  it  as  an  instance  of  the  combination  of  the  adhesive  with 
the  suppurative  inflammation, — a  circumstance  to  whic^i  he  ascribes 
the  unfavourable  issue  of  such  cascs,^  It  is  occasionally  the  com- 
bination, and  sometimes  the  substitution  of  the  suppurative  for  the 
adhesive  process.  This  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  necroscopic  ap- 
pearances of  peritoneal  inflammation  in  puerperal  females,  in  which 
every  shade  of  morbid  cftusion  is  seen,  from  albuminous  lymph, 
with  separation  of  proper  serous  fluid,  to  puriforra  or  purulent  col- 
lection. 

•  **  ThU  Mxing  of  the  Buppumtive  with  the  adhc«ive,  or  the  hurrying  on  of  the  tup- 
puralivef  I  have  frequently  seen  In  the  uhdomen  of  women  who  have  been  attacked 
frith  the  peritoneal  inflammation  after  child-hirtli,  luid  which,  from  theie  dictimitancet 
bteame  Ihe  caiwe  of  their  death."— On  the  Blood,  Ac, 
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Genuine  purulent  fluid,  as  it  is  represented  by  patliologtcal  au- 
thors,— ^a  whitej  or  crcaiu-culoured,  opuque,  and  homogeneous  fluiili, 
— ^is  another  product  of  inflamiaation  of  seroua  membranes.  Though 
always  combined  with  more  or  lesa  albuminous  exudation,  which 
found  in  loose  irregular  patches  on  the  membrane,  and  in  the  fori 
of  shreds  and  flakes  in  the  fluid,  it  is  more  uniform  in  compositi 
than  the  puriform,  being  destitute  of  the  granular  matter,  and  not 
separating,  when  allowed  to  rest,  into  thin  and  solid  matter.  It  oc. 
curs  in  chronic  pleurisy,  (empyema,)  in  pericardial  inflammation  as 
an  eflFect  of  the  acute,  and  in  peritonidSf  acute,  subacute,  and  chro- 
nic, especially  tlie  puerperal. 

It  was  at  one  time  believed  that  genuine  purulent  matter  could 
not  be  formed  in  these  membranes,  unless  as  an  eflect  of  the  p 
liminary  process  of  ulceration.  Instances  of  purulent  collections 
in  the  chest  without  ulceration  of  the  pleura,  and  of  purulent  matter 
in  the  abdomen  without  breach  in  the  peritonaeum,  might  have  led 
pathological  wi'iters  to  the  Inference,  that  suppuration  may  occur 
in  a  serous  membrane  without  ulceration^  and  that  secretion  of  puru- 
lent miitter  is  one  of  the  efli^cts  of  simple  inflammation  of  serous 
tissue.  The  triith  of  this  fiict,  however,  appears  not  to  have  been 
established  before  the  time  of  William  and  John  Hunter,  the  last 
of  whom  notices  it  as  a  point  not  previously  ascertained.  Speak- 
ing of  the  transition  or  gradual  change  from  coagulable  lymph  to 
purulent  fluid,  he  infers  "  that  suppuration  takes  place  in  serous 
surfaces  without  a  breach  of  solids  or  dissolution  of  parts,""  men- 
tions it  as  a  circumstance  "not  commonly  allowed,'^  and  coosideTS 
this  suppuration  as  the  effect  of  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  pro- 
cess than  that  which  gives  rise  to  effusion  of  lymph,  and  union  by 
adhesion*  Of  this  fact,  he  informs  us,  he  first  became  aware  5n 
1749  and  1750,  when,  in  the  inspection  of  a  young  subject,  the 
left  side  of  the  chest  was  found  to  contain  a  considerable  quantity 
of  purulent  matter  without  breach  of  the  pleura  or  surface  of  the 
lungs ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  regarded  by  Dr  Hunter  and 
Mr  Samuel  Sharpe  as  a  new  fact*  It  has  since  l>een  often  ob- 
served both  in  the  pleura  and  peritonaeum ;  and  as  such  is  men- 
tinned  by  William  Hunter,f  Baillie,  Black,  and  Willan,  It  is,  i 
truth,  seen  almost  daily  by  those  conversant  in  morbid  anatomy. 


oi^l 


re^H 
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*  Treatise  on  Inflammation^  Sit.  p.  ^7&*     AVir. 

+  **  Another  kind  of  put  is  that  which  b  formed  without  any  apparent  brMch 
dioaolution  tif  the  solids,  and  therefore  ia  <tn\y  a  sort  of  intpiaiiated  teruf^j  or  an  inflftm* 
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The  purulent  fluid  in  this  case  and  many  others  is  secreted  partly 
from  the  i?urfacc  of  the  inflamed  membrane,  partly  from  the  orga- 
nized layer  of  lymph,  partly  from  both.  In  the  first  case,  the  pu- 
riform  or  purulent  fluid  is  secreted  directly  by  the  capillaries  of 
the  inflamed  membrane.  In  the  second,  it  is  derived  from  those 
of  the  organized  false  membranes,  which  assume  the  suppurative 
action.  In  the  third,  both  sets  of  vessels  are  concernedL  These 
facts  are  demonstrated  in  instances  of  clironic  pleurisy,  and  of  chro- 
nic inflammation  of  the  peritontFum, 

§  5*  A  second  effect  of  inflammation  of  the  diapljanous  membranes 
is  efi'usion  or  secretion  of  fluid  in  the  subserous  filamentous  tissue* 
When  the  arachnoid  membrane  is  inflamed  the  delicate  fllainentons 
tissue  whicli  connects  it  to  the  pia  mater  is  almost  invariably  dis- 
tended with  serous  fluid,  more  or  le&:j  transparent  This  change 
makes  the  arachnoid  membrane  look  as  if  it  were  raised  or  detached 
from  the  pia  maier  by  the  interposition  of  a  transparent  or  slightly 
opaque  gelatinous  matter  uniformly  spread  between  them.  If  a 
puncture  or  incision,  however,  lx>  made,  a  small  portion  only  trickles 
from  it,  being  that  which  is  exposed  to  the  immediate  incision. 
The  fluid  of  the  contiguous  parts  does  not  escape,— a  circumstance 
which  with  inspection  &hows  that  it  is  contained  in  the  interstices 
formed  by  the  mutual  crossing  of  the  filamentjs  of  the  subserous 
tissue.  In  this  manner  and  iu  the  same  situation  albuminous  fluid 
may  be  eff'used,  especially  at  the  base  of  the  brain*  In  pleurisy 
this  efi'usion  is  less  common,  unless  the  pulmonic  tissue  is  at  the 
same  time  inflamed, — ki  peculiarity  which  appears  to  depend  on  tlie 
intimate  union  between  the  pleura  and  lungs.  It  nevertheless  takes 
place  and  dissects  the  pleura  from  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  In  in- 
flammation of  the  pericJirdium  it  takes  place  beneath  the  cardiac  fold 
of  the  membrane,  and  occasionally  assumes  the  form  of  minute  ab- 

mittory  exudution.     We  occaAionally  uneet  with  cdUections  of  this  kind  in  all  the  rtit- 

tuRiJ  intemii!  cadtie*  of  the  Ixidy.     I  have  iecn  it  in  great  ciunntity  in  the  ca\ity  of 

be  abdomen  or  gf  the  fKriiotutwn,  tn  that  of  the  thorajc  or  of  the  pteftra^  and  in  the 

rttiwnj  where  there  was  no  vudble  ftuppumlion,  ulceration^  or  dissolution  of  the 

Dlidfl,  or  any  pftrt  of  the  nurfece  all  round,    Thia  kind  of  pu»  k  generiiliy  thinner  than 

httt  of  an  abBcoa»  ;  and  the  coiiUiining  surfucc  is  more  or  leaa  covered  with  a  glutinouA 

oncretion,  or  ^kiugh  of  the  some  colour  aa  tl^p  fldd,  in  «ome  porta  adhering  very 

ely,  in  oUierfe  bo  firmly,  that  it  can  hanlly  be  rubhed  off  j  but  atill  the  surfiice 

~  covered  hy  the«e  alougha  i»  without  ulceration  or  loss  of  fubstance.*^^ — Medical  Obeer- 

vatioDt  and  Inquiries,  Vol  ii.  p.  61. 

BoiUie,  Morbid  Anatomy,  pofrtm. 

Dlaek,  Cb'iucal  and  Pathological  Repnrta.     Newry,  1010. 
Wiilan,  Rei»ort»  on  the  Difteasei  of  London,  17^7.     P,  IH<5,     Bvo  Edition. 
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soessesin  the  subserous  tissue  and  on  the  surface  of  the  canliac  tibres 
In  inflammatioD  of  the  (leritoua^utn  it  Is  more  comtnon  ;  and  carefii 
inspection  may  detect  ettusion  below  the  intestinal, and  more  distinct- 
ly in  some  instances  below  the  muscular  periton<eura*  In  this  situa- 
tion, indeed,  may  be  found  patches  and  minute  deposits  of  purulent 
fluid,  not  only  in  tlie  ordinary  forms  of  periton«eal  inflammation, 
but  in  that  which  takes  place  in  tlic  persons  of  puerperal  women* 

§  6.  A  third  change  mentioned  as  a  consequence  of  inflammation  in 
serous  membranes  is  inordinate  thickness  and  some  degree  of  pulpi- 
ness.* On  this  point  there  is  among  pathologists  some  difference 
of  opinion.  The  occurrence  of  thickening  is  contradicted  by  Laen* 
nee,  who  denies  tliat  inflammation  produces  ibiekening  of  the  pleura^ 
and  contends  that  observers  have  been  misled  by  morbid  deposits  on 
its  surface,  or  the  formation  of  new  membranes.  Without  doubt- 
ing the  discernment  or  candour  of  this  pathologist,  I  must  remark^ 
that,  as  Baillie  expressly  mentions  thickening  as  a  consequence  of 
inflammation  in  the  pleura^  peritonaum^  aiid  mesentery,  and  as  thia 
18  confirmed  in  regard  to  the  perilonfBum  by  the  testimony  of  Peni- 
bertonf  and  Black,J  the  question  resolves  itself  into  one  of  indivi* 
dual  observation.  If,  in  some  instances  of  acute  inflammation  of 
serous  surfaces,  thickening  is  not  rccognizedj  there  are  few  in  which 
the  chronic  form  of  the  process  affects  the  pleura^  pericardium,  and 
peritooaeutn,  without  more  or  lesfi  thickening  of  the  membrane; 
The  appearance  of  this,  indeedj  may  arise  from  effusion  into  tbe 
subserous  filamentous  tissue ;  but  in  cases  of  chronic  inflamraatioQ 
the  membrane  itself  appears  to  be  not  only  thicker*  but  harder  and 
firmer  than  natural  Does  this  cliange  depend  on  effusion  of  lymph 
into  its  component  tissue,  or  development  of  vessels  wtiich  are  loaded 
with  various  fluids  ?  The  thickening  to  which  I  allude  is  mostly 
at  the  attached  surface  ;  and  I  think  that  in  that  situation  it  de- 
pends on  the  effusion  of  lymph  into  tlie  subserous  cellular  tissue, 
In  chronic  peritonitis  I  have  observed  the  attached  surface  of  the 
membrane  manifestly  loaded  with  extra vasated  matter  in  the  inter- 
stices of  the  filamentous  tissue.  What  are  the  casea  in  which  th« 
serous  membranes  become  pulpy  or  softer  than  natural,  while  they 
are  also  thickened  ?  On  these  points  accurate  iuformatioQ  is  sliU 
wanting. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  conditions  usually 
mentioned  as  examples  of  thickening  of  the  serous  membranes,  arc^ 

■  n&il!ie*i  Morbid  .iiiatomy,  p.  51,  127,  and  2fKI,  in  roterenL'tj  to  the  mcsenterjr. 
f  On  the  A  Udominal  VineenL.  t  Clinkiil  tnd  PathologicaJ  R<^porta,  &e. 
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nth,  new  deposits  on  their  free  surface,  A  deposit  of  lymph 
which  has  become  contracted  and  indurated,  or  even  cartilapnous, 
a  deposit  of  tubercular  matter,  and  patches  of  cartilage  are  formed 
on  the  free  surface  of  the  membrane ;  and  though  they  appear  to 
render  it  thicker,  yet  are  they  adventitious  and  easy  removable  by 
dissection^  after  which  the  free  surface  of  the  membrane  comes  into 
view. 

5  7,  The  next  effect  of  the  inflammatory  process  in  serous  membranes 
is  destruction  of  their  tissue  by  ulceration.  Though  this  may 
happen  in  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  it  is  not  common.  But 
after  it  has  subsisted  for  some  tiiue,  one  or  more  points  of  the  mem- 
brane begin  to  be  affected  by  the  ulcerative  procesSj  which  at  once 
spreads  superficially,  and  penetrates  its  substance.  The  manner  in 
which  this  takes  place  is  invariably  by  the  inflammatory  process 
affecting  the  suhserouB  tissue,  and  causing  their  suppuration  in  a 
circumscribed  point.  The  serous  membrane  being  no  longer  sup- 
ported at  this  point,  gives  way  sometimes  in  round  irregular  patches, 
sometimes  in  ragged  linear  fissures*  This  process  is  not  equally 
common  in  all  the  serous  membranes*  It  is  most  usual  in  the 
pleura,  pulmonic  and  costal,  and  in  the  muscular  peritonceum. 

By  some  pathologists,  and,  if  I  do  not  misunderstand  him,  by 
Hunter,  ulceration  is  ascribed  to  pressure  exercised  by  purulent 
matter ;  and  thus,  indeed,  this  author  explains  the  tendency  which 
collections  of  matter  betray  to  proceed  towards  the  surface.  The 
pressure  of  such  agents,  doubtless,  operates  as  an  irritating  cause, 
and  may  therefore  produce  what  Hunter  terras  ukeratwe  injiamma' 
tiofL  In  several  examples,  however,  ulceration  may  occur  as  a 
direct  effec^t  of  the  inflammatory  process,  without  the  formation  of 
matter  sufficient  by  pressure  to  cause  destruction  of  the  tissue  ;  and 
in  such  circumstances  I  have  in  general  traced  it  to  previous  sup- 
puration of  the  suliserous  tissue,  as  already  mentioned*  In  cases 
of  empyema  and  chronic  peritonitis,  especially  the  puerperal  form^ 
in  whicli  this  ulceration  is  not  unfrequent,  both  causes  may  be  in 
operation.  Hut  even  in  the  interesting  case  of  peritonea)  inflam- 
mation given  by  Hunter  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  what  he  terras 
the  relaxing  process,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  that,  before  the  mus- 
cular peritoiucum  was  detached  in  the  shreds  and  ti-agpaents  in 
which  it  was  found  on  inspection,  inflammation  and  suppuration  of 
the  subserous  filamentous  tissue  had  taken  place,*     In  short,  from 

*  TrentiBc  oil  tb<?  Blood,  &c.  Hurt  ii    <  li^i    vi.  Sect,  vi.  p.  -ICl.     4Ut, 
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tlie  cases  recordedj  and  from  several  which  I  have  examined  p^l 
sonally,  I  infer  that  ulceration  of  the  serous  tissue  is  always  pre- ' 
ceded  hy  iofiamuiHtton  and  suppuration  of  the  gubseruus ;  that  the 
attachment  of  the  former  being  thus  destroyed,  its  vitality  is  im- 
paired, and  its  cohesion  thereby  weakened ;  and  that  it  gives  way 
rather  in  the  manner  of  laceration  than  genuine  ulceration.       ^H 

§  8.  Observation  has  not  yet  determined  whether  gangrene  beaP 
eflect  of  inflammation  of  the  serous  tissue.  That  it  is  occasionally  in- 
volved  in  this  process  I  infer  from  seehig  the  pleura  in  gangrene  of 
the  longs  J  and  tlie  peritonmum  m  that  of  the  bowels,  soft,  black,  or 
greenish,  shreddy,  and  laccrabie.  But  it  is  still  uncertain  whether 
primary  inflammation  of  a  serous  tissue  exclusively  may  terminate 
in  mortification  of  that  membrane.  With  this  process  ulceration 
with  bloody  etfusion  or  blood-cDloured  patches  must  not  be  con- 
founded, Bichat  states,  that  in  numerous  bodies  which  he  inspect* 
ed,  he  met  with  gangrene  of  the  peritotKEum  only ;  and  that  he 
never  witnessed  an  instance  of  this  change  either  in  the  arachnoid 
membrane,  in  the  pkuray  in  the  pericardium^  or  in  the  peridid^misJ^ 

On  the  surface  of  the  lungs  there  is  occasionally  observed  a  spe*^J 
cies  of  gangrene,  circumscribed  and  limitetl  in  extent.  A  patchy  ^| 
dark  coloured  and  dead,  of  a  shape  nearly,  gometimc^  exactly  cir- 
cular^ is  formed  at  the  surface,  that  is,  the  pleural  suriiice  of  the 
lung*  The  size  of  these  patches  varies  from  the  size  of  a  sixpenny 
piece  or  a  shilling  to  a  crown  piece.  The  patch  is  in  certain  cases 
observed  still  adherent,  though  black  and  dead.  In  other  in* 
stances  it  has  dropped  ofFj  leaving  a  cup-like  cavity,  pretty  exactly 
circular  in  outline,  regularly  hollowed  out  in  the  subst^mce  of  the 
lung  J  which  is  red  but  otherwise  natural  and  free  from  appearance 
of  gangrene. 

In  this  lesion,  which  I  liave  described  as  circumscribed  gangrene 
of  the  lungs,  the  pleura  is  aiFected  by  gangrene ;  hut  whether  pri- 
marily, or  only  in  connection  with  the  substance  of  the  lung,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine*  The  portions  so  affected  appear  exactly 
as  if  they  had  Iwen  destroyed  by  the  dn*ect  application  of  the  Itot 
iron  J  or  touched  by  a  portion  of  caustic  potass. 

This  circumscribed  form  of  gangrene  of  the  pleura  and  surface 
of  the  lungs  is  sometimes  associated  with  diffuse  gangrene  in  tlie 
deep-seated  parenchyma  of  the  organ,  f 

•  AoaL  GeneraJp,  Tome  iii.  p.  517* 

t  CoiCfl  and  Qb^eTvntiona  illuHtrative  of  the  Kiiture  of  Oangn*ne  of  the  Limga.  By 
David  Craigiev  M.  J>,^  &c.|  Edinburgh  Medicul  and  Surginil  JoumaU  Vol.  Ivi,  p,  l» 
Edinburgh,  1841. 
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5  9.  The  secontl  general  head  of 'Secretions,  or  those  termed  se- 
rousy  have  been  long  received  as  the  distinctive  cliararter  of  the  dis- 
orders flamed  dropsies ;  (Ilt/dropes,) 

To  the  influence  of  inflammation  or  capillary  injection  in  causing 
effusion,  extravasation,  or  secretion  of  serum,  I  have  already  in 
part  alluded.  In  no  texture  is  this  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
serous  or  transparent  The  mechanism  of  this  process  it  is  perhaps 
not  very  easy  to  explain  satisfactorily,  unless  by  referring  it  to  the 
same  principles  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  the  ordinary  al- 
buminous and  purulent  exudations.  1  shall  attempt,  however^  to 
state  its  briefly  as  possible  the  ascertained  facts  wliich  tend  to  esta- 
blish the  general  conclusion,^^ — that  inordinate  accumulation  of  se- 
rous tiuid  from  the  free  surface  of  the  diaphanous  membranes  is  a 
frequent  re&ult  of  a  process  of  atpillary  congestion,  or  even  of  in- 
flammation. 

I  liave  already  stated  that  the  serous  membranes  in  general  are 
understood  to  be  the  seat  of  a  process  of  incessant  exhalation  and 
resorption.  This  may  be  regarded  as  demonstrated  in  the  case  of 
the  plenrtif  prricarfUum,  peritonei um^  and  perkikltfmis^  by  the  ex- 
periments of  llaller,  Bichat,  and  othens ;  and  of  the  arachnoid,  the 
same  as  presumed  from  analogy.  The  fluid  thus  secreted,  though 
in  the  healthy  state  very  scanty.  Is  distinctly  albuminous.  This 
may  be  regarded  as  demonstrated  by  the  rude  experiments  even  of 
Hewson  and  Bichat.  The  difficulty  in  the  healthy  state  of  obtain- 
ing a  quantity  sufficient  for  analysis  led  Berzehus  to  examine  that 
ol'  hydrocephaly s^  wliich  he  supposes  makes  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  normal  condition  than  the  others;  and  of  this  he  found  1000 
parts  to  contain  1,66  of  albuminous  matter^  with  salts  of  potass  and 
soda  J  and  some  animal  matter  combined  with  lactate  of  soda.* 
This  result  is  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  Bostock  and  Marcet, 
which  show  that  though  some  muco-extractive  matter  is  present, 
albumen  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  solid  contents  of  the  serum  of 
the  blood  and  the  fluids  of  the  serous  membranes,  lastly,  Mar* 
cet,  who  examined  all  the  dropsical  fluids,  found  that  tliey  contain 
coflgulable  matter  ;  but  that  those  of  the  pleura,  pericardium,  and 
peritonaeum,  contain  much  mure  than  the  arachnoid,  and  that  of 
hydrocele  most  of  alLf 

The  inordinate  augmentation  of  these  fluids  varies  in  degree^ 

•  Cieneral  Views  of  the  Coinposilioo  of  Atiinuil  Flyida*     Uy  J,  BoiicUui^  M,  D,, 
&.C.     Med.-Chir.  TmiieMClions  V^ol.  tii.  2^1. 
f  Medico-Chiruig.  TrHii».  Vol.  iL  i».  381. 
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from  a  few  ouoces  to  several  pinU ;  and  it  varies  according  to  ' 
site  of  the  membrane  from  which  it  is  effused*  Thus  the  fli 
creted  by  the  arachnoid  membrane  may  not  amount  to  above  half 
an  ounce,  or  at  most  to  two  or  three  ounces,  which  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  great  quantity.  In  some  recorded  instances  it  is  said 
rather  vaguely  to  amount  to  six.  The  fluid  secreted  by  the  peri- 
airdium  may  not  be  above  one  ounce,  rarely  exceeds  two  or  three, 
and  in  a  few  instances  only  amounts  to  six,  eight,  or  ten.  In  the 
pleura,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  amount  to  three,  four,  or  five  pints 
or  quarts ;  and  in  the  peritonaeum  has  been  known  to  amount  to 
several  gallons. 

The  quality  of  this  fluid  varies.  That  of  the  arachnoid  is  limpid 
and  colourless,  hke  clear  water,  with  a  slight  saline  taste,  and  con- 
tains traces  of  albumen*  In  the  pericardium  it  is  light  coloured 
and  semttransparent.  In  the  pleura  it  may  be  straw-yellow  and 
semitransparent,  but  is  more  frequently  reddish,  or  brown  and 
something  opaque.  In  the  peritonaeum  it  is  semitransparent,  yel- 
low, or  greenish,  sometimes  with  various  sliades  of  red  or  even 
brownish,  like  chocolate  or  coffee.  In  each  of  the  three  last  cases 
it  is  invariably  combined  with  albuminous  matter. 

The  hypothesis  of  Cullen,  who  ascribes  this  inordinate  accumu- 
lation to  any  cause  which  iucreases  exhalation  or  diminishes  ab- 
sorption, though  plausible,  is  too  general,  and  does  not  comprehend 
all  tlie  facts  of  the  case.  One  of  the  most  uniform  and  powerfal 
agents  in  augmenting  exhalation  fi'om  serous  surfaces  is  that  state 
of  the  capillaries  in  which  they  are  injected,  distended  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  constitute  congestion  or  even  inflammation.  The 
influence  of  this  cause  appears  to  have  been  first  well  understood 
by  Cruikshank,*  BaiHie,t  and  Parry ,J  nor  had  escaped  the  ofaeer^ 
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•  **  Tlie  iectmd  species  of  dropey  if  very  common,  and  is  that  which  maem  in  ^ 
quftice  of  prerious  mflammation  of  n  cavity,  lunl  mny  take  plstce  in  any  habit  of  body. 
Jf  nn  inflammfttion  ariM  in  a  cavity,  it  may  terminate  in  a  numher  of  diflerent  w»y»  ; 
one  of  thc«e  i*  by  increased  secretion  of  fluid  of  surfaces.  A  man  receive*  a  blow  on 
the  testicle,  inflammation  takes  place,  and  the  consequence  is  fre<jucntly  a  hydrocele 
or  drofwy  of  the  innica  vaginaiiM.  A  childia  brain  inflame.%  and  this  mflamnuiticm 
ends  at  last  in  hydrwxphalMt,  or  coUcction  of  water  in  the  bmin.  Pleurisy  frequently 
tenniiifUee  in  hydrolhorax,  or  collection  of  urater  in  the  cheat.  I  hove  often  taken 
ftway  forty  or  sixty  pints  of  water,  which  had  accumulated  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men in  the  few  days  the  peritonxeal  inflammation  bad  ksted»  during  the  usual  spocks 
of  childbed  fever.  Tliis  is  to  be  considered  as  the  substituting  a  leas  dangerous  diiamft 
for  another.  Peritonciil  inftiiinmation  kills  often  in  three  days,  but  acute  may  last 
twenty  years."— Anatomy  of  the  Absorbing  Vessels. 

-f-  Morbid  Anatomy,  p.  57.     4ih  edit-     Lond,  1812. 

*  CoUwlions  from  the  unpublished  Medical  Writint^s,  &c.  p.  205,  207,  20R. 
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vation  of  PembertoTi.*  Its  realitVj  however,  was  fir^t  investigated 
and  formally  maintained  by  Grapengiesscr  of  Goltlngen,!  by  Ruflli 
of  Philadelphia,^  and  was  subaequently  made  the  subject  of  much  re- 
search and  inquiry  by  Wells,  §  B!ackall»|{  Crarapton,5  and  Ayre; 
The  results  of  the  inquiries  thus  instituted  may  be  stated  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

Though  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  cavities  of  serous  mem- 
branes depends  on  increased  exhalation  from  the  vessels  of  these 
membranes,  that  exhalation  is  not  to  be  regarded  merely  as  an  in- 
creased form  of  the  natural  action,  but  is  a  process  of  morbid  se- 
cretion, depending  on  a  state  of  the  blood-vessels,  either  identical 
with,  or  analogous  to  inflammation.  The  vessels  of  the  membranes 
are  numerous,  enlarged,  and  in  general  injected.  When  they  are 
not  so,  the  stage  of  injection  has  passed,  and  been  succeeded  by 
that  of  exhalation.  The  presence  of  albuminous  flakes  in  the  ef- 
fused fluid  furnishes  proofs  of  the  same  description.  The  mem- 
branes are  more  or  less  opaque  and  dull,  and  covered  by  shreds 
and  patches  of  lymph  in  various  spots ;  and  fluid  is  effuaed  into 
the  subserous  tissue.  Thus,  in  several  instances  of  dropsical  infiK 
tration,  with  effusion  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  1  have  found 
that  membrane  not  only  vascular,  but  coloured  of  a  red-brown  tint, 
opaque,  void  of  its  glistening  aspect,  and  covered  by  patches  of  al- 
buminous exudation.  The  same  is  observed  in  ascites.  One  of 
the  most  decided  examples  is  afforded  by  the  inspection  of  Sir 
James  Craig,  well  described  by  Dr  Soraerville.**  The  perito- 
naeum wag  found  cx>vercd  by  lymph  in  various  points,  and  lymphy 
flakea  were  found  abundantly  in  the  fluid.  On  the  same  point  the 
dissections  of  Dr  Crampton  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Dublin  As- 
sociation afford  unequivocal  and  satisfactory  evidence- 
In  most  cases  of  this  class,  however,  it  will  afterwards  be  shown, 
tlie  kidneys  are  affected  with  granular  degeneration. 

In  the  case  of  the  cerebral  membranes  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to 
obtain  evidence.     The  arachnoid  is  averse,  if  I  may  use  the  t4!rm, 

*  Abdominal  Viaccn,  p.  12.    "  Soroeciin««  m  tmiA^tim  of  the 
place  from  the  throviqg  out  of  a  fiuid,  vben  Mcilei  it  prodac^** 

t  D«  Hjdrope. 

t  Medical  Uqmiim  and  ObKnnEioM.    B»  B.  Sliri^  U.  D.    PluWl  I8a&.   Vol. 
p.  159. 

I  TmniMticwi  of  a  Sockty,  Vol  iii.  p.  l«7,  Itl,  and  IM. 

II  Obmsmlkm  «•  the  Nat»a  and  C«fo  ill  fTiiifirfu 
%  CUoieaJ  Rapoft  on  thopmm.    rmnm^i^^kA^^gtimK  Voi  fi. 
••  Mrdiee^rhif,  Tr,  VoL  t,  p.  34^  Ac 
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to  albuminous  exudation  ;  and  though  this  occurs  uccH^ioiially, 
serous  effusion  is  greatly  more  frec|UL'ut  The  inflammatory  oingin 
of  this  effiiaion,  however,  is  proved  by  several  circumstances* 

1st,  The  pta  mater  and  choroid  plcrm  arc  more  or  less,  soiuetiroes 
highly  vascular.  The  araclinoid  is  always  dry,  opaque,  dull,  and 
elevated  by  infiltration  into  the  subjacent  tissue*  In  some  instaooe^ 
this  infiltrated  fluid  contains  albuminous  matter  ;  and  in  some  |)atchea 
of  lymph  are  deposited  on  tlie  free  surface  of  the  arachnoid  raem- 
braue.  In  one  of  the  most  distinct  cases  of  this  disease  which  fell 
under  my  personal  observation,  I  found  the  free  surface  of  the  ^ 
cerebral  arachnoid  adbering  to  that  of  the  falciform  process  in  the  ' 
great  fissure  between  the  hemispheres  by  well  marked  filaments  of 
albuminous  exudation. 

2d,  In  the  ca^e  of  violence  inflicted  on  the  head,  which  it  m  well 
known  has  a  tendency  to  induce  inflammation,  when  that  inflamma- 
tion proves  fatal,  almost  invariably  we  find  effusion  from  the  mem- 
branes, in  some  cases  to  a  great  extent.  In  proof  of  this,  I  prefer 
referring  to  the  cases  of  other  observers  than  to  such  as  I  have  in- 
spected. In  the  fatal  eases  recorded  by  Pott  and  Dease  the  most 
uniform  ai)pearance  is  water  in  the  ventricles,  which  evidently  pro- 
ceeds from  the  choroid  plexus,  or  inner  division  of  the  cerebral 
membrane.  In  the  numerous  and  well  described  eases  of  Schmucher 
also,  this  effusion  is  always  one  of  the  changes  recorded ;  and  vascu- 
larity of  the  pia  mater ^  and  dulncss  of  the  arachnoid,  with  subarach- 
noid infiltration,  are  frequently  remarked.  Similar  results  may  be 
derived  from  the  eases  given  by  Dr  Thomson,  and  from  those  of 
Dr  Henncn»  In  short,  it  may  be  inferred  that  traumatic  ioflain* 
mation  of  the  cerebral  membranes  dways  induces  more  or  less 
serous  effusion.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  tliis  explains 
a  fact  observed  by  most  practical  physicians,  that  hydrocephaha  is 
very  often  ascribed  to  blows  or  falls  on  the  head,  the  tendency  of 
which  to  induce  congestion  of  the  vessels  cannot  be  denied,  ' 

3d,  To  the  same  purpose  it  may  be  smd,  that  the  effusion  result- 
ing from  the  operation  of  the  process  of  fever,  whether  intermittent, 
remittent,  or  continuous^,  demonstrates  the  influence  of  vascular  con- 
gestion in  inducing  it.  Thus  in  ague,  meningeal  effusion  is  not 
uncommon;  in  remittent  it  is  freciuent;  and  in  continued  fever  it 
is  perhaps  the  most  usual  cause  of  the  fatal  termination  of  the  disi!asew  I 
The  extensive  body  of  evidence  collected  on  this  point  of  late  years 
by  writers  on  remittent  and  yellow  fever,  and  on  tlie  ordinary  con- 
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tinued  fever  of  this  country,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer 
on  this  point 

In  favour  of  the  same  inference,  the  connection  so  often  remark- 
ed between  dropsy  and  hemorrhage  might  be  adduced.  My  limits, 
however,  do  not  permit  me  to  add  more. 

11.  Peculiarities  in  Individual  Inflammations. — ^The  prin- 
cipal pathological  facts  regarding  the  process  of  inflammation  in 
serous  membrane  have  been  so  fully  stated,  that  it  is  superfluous  to 
dwell  on  the  individual  diseases.  I  shall  merely,  after  enumerating 
them,  make  a  few  remarks  on  some  peculiarities  presented  by  the 
chronic  forms  of  these  disorders.  They  may  be  arranged  in  the 
following  order,  showing  their  transition  into  dropsies. 

Acute  form.  Chronic  fomu  Dropsical  form. 

Cerebnil  envelopes,  MeningitU  ;  ArathnUU,  Hydrencephalua. 

Pleura,  PleuritU,  Empyema^  HydroUiorax. 

Pericardium,  Pericarditis^  Procardia,  Hydrocaidia. 

Peritonseum,  Peritonitii,  Chronic  peritonitis,  AscitesL 

Perididymis,  Orchitis,  Emptfoceic,  Hydrocele. 

Visceral  divisions  of  the  peritonaeum. 

Oastric  peritonsBum*  Oagtriiu, 

Intestinal  peritonaeum,  EnteritiM, 

Colic  peritoneum,  Coliiis. 

Mesenteric  peritonsuDL,  Meaenteritis. 

Omentum,  Epiploiti»» 

Cystic  peritoneum,  Cyttitis. 

Hepatic  peritonaeum,  Mepaiitia. 

Splenic  peritonaeum,  Ltemtia, 

Uterine  peritonaeum,  Hytteriiig, 

§  1.  Chronic  pleurisy  (^m/^enta)  is  remarkable  for  the  eflfects  which 
it  produces.  Firsty  the  great  accumulation  of  fluid  forces  the  lung 
towards  the  mediastinum  and  spine,  and  compresses  it  into  so  small 
bulk  that  it  appears  to  be  destroyed.  Inspection  shows,  however,  that 
it  is  merely  compressed.  Its  vessels  are  crushed  together ;  its  bron- 
chial tubes  and  vesicles  closed ;  and  the  whole  organ  is  rendered  un- 
fit for  respiration.  This  is  the  condition  mentioned  by  Broussais  un- 
der  the  name  of  atrophied  lung.*  Second^  suppurative  destruction 
may  take  place  in  the  pulmonic  pleura  and  corresponding  part  of  the 
lung,  and  lay  open  one  or  more  bronchial  tubes,  causing  pulmonary 
fistula  9JiA  pneumothorax.  Sero-purulent  or  purulent  fluid  is  then 
discharged  by  coughing  in  a  forcible  and  continuous  stream.  Of 
this  kind  are  many  cases  of  pulmonary  abscess  reported  to  be  cured. 

*  Phlegmasics  Chroniques,  Cases  19, 20, 24,  25,  27,  28,  30. 
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Thinlit/,  suppurative  destruction  may  take  place  in  one  or  more 
points  of  the  coistal  pleura,  and  discbarge  a  considerable  quantity 
of  puriform  fluid  through  openings  between  the  ribs,  which  are  oc- 
casionally carious.*  When  these  two  modes  of  opening  are  com- 
bined, pneuraothorax  ami  emph}'seraa  take  place.t  FourMy,  the 
inordinate  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  left  sac  of  the  pleura  may 
be  so  great  as  to  thrust  the  heart  to  the  sternum,  and  eventually 
into  the  side  of  the  chest,  in  which  its  pulsations  are  then  felt* 
This  change  I  have  several  times  witnessed  in  chronic  pleurisy. 

§  2.  Chronic  peritoneal  iiiflaramatian  is  distinguished  by  three  cir- 
cumstances:— \sl.  Purulent  or  sero-purulent  fluid  may  be  secreted 
in  one  or  more  distinct  sacs,  formed  by  the  union,  and  secretion  of 
effused  lymph.  This,  which  was  early  noticed  by  Morgagni^  (Epifil. 
xxxiv.  221,)  is  verified  by  J.  Hunter,§  and  subsequently  by  BaUlie 
Blacken  Mr  Cooke,  and  others. 

2rf,  Purulent  fluid  may  be  secreted  by  the  whole  inflamed  men 
brane,  without  breach  of  surfiioe.  This  proposition  I  should  scarcely 
have  thought  requisite,  after  what  has  been  said  alx>ve,  to  state  for- 
mally^  did  not  the  valuable  remark  of  John  Hunter,  that  '*  the  ca- 
vity of  the  al»domen  acquires  all  the  properties  of  an  abscess,**  ap- 
pear to  be  forgotten  by  Dr  Black  of  Newry,  who,  in  recording  a 
casein  which  the  ""^  abdomen  contained  more  than  two  quarts  of 
thin  purulent  fluid  of  a  turbid  appearance,"  seems  to  think  it  extni- 
ordinary  that  the  matter  was  secreted  by  inflamed  surfaces.  In 
other  respects  the  case  is  a  good  confirmation  of  the  general  prin- 
ciple now  stated.  I  may  add,  that  in  several  cases  of  peritonitis 
lasting  for  several  weeks,  which  have  come  under  my  own  observa- 
tion, I  have  seen  many  folds  of  small  intestine  connected  by  lyraphy 
exudation,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  genuine  purulent  fluid 

•  MiacelL  CuricMi,  Dec.  m.  An.  v,  Obc  4&*  Mem,  Med  Society^  Vol.  iiL  p,  127» 
KirkUrifl,  MecL  Sufgery,  Vol  n.  p.  1 7B.  Withering^  Remarks  on  I)rop«y,  &c»  VVorlci, 
Vol.  ii.  p.  304,  §  35. 

f  Treycj't  m  Annals  of  TTiomann,  Vol.  i,  Dr  Duncan,  in  TmnSv  Med,*Chir.  Society, 
Edin-  Vol.  I.  and  Contributions  to  Morbid  Anatomy,  No,  iv.  Empyema  and  Hydro- 
tbyrax,  in  Med,  Sufg.  Journal,  VoL  xxviiL  p.  302* 

4:  Morgagni,  Epiit.  xjl  6.  Barry,  p»  405,  406.  Abercrombic,  in  Med.*Chif.  Tnmr 
acfciona. 

§  "  Inflammation  atlacka  Uie  external  coal  of  an  iatcstiQC.  The  ^M  ftage  of  Uiit 
infiamtnation  prtMluces  adhedona  between  it  ajid  Uie  periton«um  lining  the  abdominal 
inusclea.  If  the  inflammation  doet  not  itop  at  this  stage,  an  abacew  is  formed  in  the 
middle  of  lhc*e  jidheaions.*" — Treatise  on  the  Blond. 

II  Clinical  and  Pathological  Report^  |i.  i  33,  I  76, 
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fithitig  the  ailhcrent  rnasses,  and  filling  the  hollows  of  the  limilmi'^ 
iliac,  and  hypog^istric  regioos.  The  oraentura  is  sometimes  glued 
down  at  its  corners  to  a  fold  of  ileum ;  in  other  instances  it  is  drawn 
up  and  shrivelled  into  a  roundish  or  cylindrical  mass. 

3dy  Ulceration  may  take  place  at  one  or  more  points  of  the  mus- 
cular or  intestinal  peritjonseum,  by  a  process,  the  mechanism  of  which 
has  licen  already  explained.  The  first  is  most  common,  and  may 
be  so  extensive  and  complete  as  to  destroy  the  whole  membrane  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  expose  the  transverse  and  straight 
muscles  as  distinctly  as  if  they  were  cleanly  dissected,  and  leave  the 
tendons  of  the  lateral  muscles  in  rags,  partly  gone,  partly  in  the 
f(jrm  of  slough.  At  the  same  time^  the  intestines  are  covered  with 
a  coat  of  lymph,  which  is  believed  by  Hunter  to  prevent  the  matter 
from  irritating,  and  producing  ulcerative  inflaramatiua  of  the  bow- 
els, and  from  diffusing  itself  over  the  abdominal  cavity.*  Its  chief 
use  is  to  prevent  inflammation  of  the  subserous  tissue. 

The  rarity  of  the  latter,  which  is  well  established,  is  ascribed  by 
Hunter  to  the  indisposition  to  ulceration  manifested  by  the  intestinal 
peritonaeum. t  It  is  the  express  testimony  of  Baillie,  that  he  *'  did 
not  recollect  to  have  seen  one  instance  in  which  the  ulcer  had  begun 
on  the  outer  or  peri  ton  seal  surface  of  the  intestines,  and  had  spread 
inwards.^  To  show^  that  this  termination,  though  uncommon,  is  not 
unknown,  I  mentiuu,  that  of  16  cases  of  chronic  peritonseal  inflam- 
mation reported  by  Broussais,  in  one  only  did  perforation  of  the  in- 
testines take  place  ;J  and  that  in  the  case  of  Willan  above  alluded 
to,  the  colon  was  superticially  ulceratetl  in  several  places. 

In  the  sero-puruient  and  purulent  collections,  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  perit*)ncal  inflammation  in  puerperal  females  after  it  has 
passed  the  acute  stage,  a  peculiar  mode  of  termination  is  not  un- 
frequently  observed  in  an  opening  taking  place  spontaneously 
generally  at  the  navel,  and  allowing  the  issue  of  a  large  quantity  of 
fluid.  This  opening  is  effected  first  by  distension,  the  pressure  of 
the  matter  separating  the  recti,  and  enlarging  the  umbilical  aper- 
ture afterwards  by  laceration,  while  the  peritonjEUin  detached  from 
the  supporting  tissues,  and  sustained  only  by  the  skin,  at  length 
gives  way,  and  forms  an  opening.     Examples  of  tliis  are  recorded 


•  On  the  Blood,  itc.  Part  ii.  Chap,  vi  Sect  vi  p.  461,  and  Sect  ix.  p^  467. 
t  **  If  the  deposition  for  ulceration  waa  efiiuU  on  every  nde  ol"  the  al»ee»,  it  munt 
open  into  the  inte4tine«  whleh  »  setdom  the  eu«e.  Although  it  Mnnetimes  docs/*  P.  236, 
t  PhlfgTnjisic«  ChrotijqucSi  Seetton  iL  Chap.  if.  Obt.  Ir.  p.  480* 
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by  Hulme,*  Leaked  Denman^  ^^^  ^^^^  Buriig,§  Gordon,||  Arm- 
strongjH  and  Hey***  Gordon  and  Dentiian  mcDtioQ  CAses  in  which 
niatter  was  discharged  by  the  urethra  with  favourable  isaue.  The 
fluid  of  ascites  in  females  has  a  peculiar  exit,  by  which  not  tinfre- 
qucntly  it  escapes,  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

§  3-  Puerperal  Peritonitis. — Tliat  in  the  disease  termed  puerperal 
fever,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  peritoneal  inflammation  of 
one  or  other  of  the  forms  above-mentioned  takes  plac^,  is  established 
by  tlie  observation  of  the  best  authors,  and  by  daily  experieDce.  In 
every  case  in  which  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  appear  during  life, 
we  find  in  the  peritonaeum  more  or  fewer  of  the  marks  of  the  in* 
flaramatory  process  above  described.  This  variety  of  peritoneal  in* 
Hamraation,  nevertheless,  is  pccuruir  in  commencing  almost  invari- 
ably in  some  part  of  tlie  peritonaeum  hi  vesting  the  organs  of  repro- 
duction. Thus  the  first,  the  most  abundant,  and  the  most  imrari- 
able  traces  of  inflammatory  action,  are  found  either  iu  the  uterine, 
or  the  ovarian  peritonaeum,  or  in  that  of  the  Fallopiau  tubes,  espe* 
cially  at  their  fimbriated  extremities,  and  within  these  tubes,  or  all 
three  at  ooce< 

The  most  usual  appearances  which  I  have  remarked  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases^  ai*e  opaque,  dull,  and  lustreless  aspect  of  the 
uterine  and  ovarian  pcritonieum  ;  blood-spots  or  vascular  injection, 
especially  of  tlie  ovarian  peritonieum ;  albuminous  exudation  of 
uterine  and  ovarian  peritonaeum  often  agglutinating  the  latter 
that  of  the  oviferous  tubes;  and  sero-puruleut  or  purulent  floi< 
with  albuminous  shreds,  in  the  hypogastric,  iliac,  and  occasional!] 
the  lLimbar/£>jf*fp,  and  purulent  or  albuminous  exudation  between 
the  bladder  and  uterus,  and  the  uterus  aud  rectum- 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  crises,  in  which  the  disease  is  not  at* 
tended  by  well-marked  symptoms,  yet  ilestroys  the  patient  rapidly 
and  certmnly,  the  appearances  are  not  very  distinctly  presented* 
The  uterine  peritonaeum  is  covered  with  a  sort  of  unctuous  looking 
sero-albuminous  fluid,  or  rather  mere  coating,  which  is  liable  to  l>e 
entirely  overlooked  by  hasty  observers.  Yet  it  is  seen  all  over  tlie 
anterior  aud  posterior  surface  of  the  womb,  and  along  the  sides  of 
that  organ,  as  a  semifluid  glutinous  coating.  In  certain  cases  tlie 
Fallopian  tubes  and  ovaries  arc  covered  by  tlie  same  coating ;  and 

•  On  the  Puerpcra!  Fever.  f  On  CIijUMiuU  Fever, 

X  Intrtwliiitrtioti^  A.e.  Fever.  %  KlenienU*  &c. 

H  Tretttiat'  on  the  Epidemic  Puei[>iL'rul  Fever,  5th  and  6lh  Catten. 
%  Facto  lyid  Oboervatjoruj,  p.  158,  **  On  Fiicrpeml  Fever* 
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iTi  one  class  of  cases  tlio  principal  circumstance  is  pui'ulent  matter 
within  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

The  difficulty  of  recognizing  this  pectiliar  unctuous  looking  coat- 
ing has  led  several  persons  to  deny  the  occurrence  of  peritoneal  in- 
flammation in  this  disease-  There  is,  nevertheless,  no  doubt  of  the 
fact,  and  it  should  further  be  remembered  that  this  appearauee  takes 
place  in  cases  of  the  greatest  rapidity,  with  the  most  obscure  symp- 
toms, and  in  which  the  disease  is  occasionally  developed  before 
labour.  Some  females  I  have  known  die  with  the  disease  unde- 
livered. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  puerperal  fever  is  not  a  simple 
but  a  complicated  lesion  ;  and  that  it  varies  in  different  seasons  in 
the  same  locality,  and  in  diiferent  localities.  Thus  several  forms 
of  the  disease,  to  wliich  the  name  of  puerperal  fever  is  ap- 
plied, have  been  ascertained  to  affect  the  uterine,  ovarian,  and  ab- 
dominal perifim/Bum^  the  worah,  the  ovaries,  and  Fallopian  tubes, 
tlie  uterine  veins j  the  uterine  lymphatjcs,  and  the  substance  of  the 
womb  itself.  These  different  elementary  tissues  it  may  affect  either 
separately  or  conjointly ;  either  two  or  more  of  them  simultane- 
ously or  successively* 

Of  these  lesions  some  degree  or  form  of  inflammation  of  the  pe- 
ritonaenm  is  tlie  most  frequent  Among  222  cases  inspected  by 
M,  Tonnelle,  in  193  traces  of  peritoneal  inflammation  were  observ- 
ed, consisting  in  more  or  less  redness  of  the  intestinal  or.  the  wt^- 
vine  peHfojiaettm^  or  of  the  mesentery  or  omentum,  sometimes  with 
thin  fdbuminous  exudation,  sometimes  with  copiou^s  exudation  of 
opaque  aero- albuminous  fluid. 

In  puerperal  temsAes  perkfrnitis  appears  to  originate  most  com- 
monly either  in  tlie  uterine  perltonman^  or  in  that  of  the  ovaries,  or 
in  that  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  or  in  the  mucous  or  inner  lining  of 
these  tubes.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  to  which  of  these  points  it  shows 
the  preference.  If  we  trust  to  the  niimencal  results  given  by  M» 
Tonnelle,  the  disease  commences  most  commonly  in  some  point  of 
the  uterine  peritonaeum^  and  next  to  that  in  the  ovarian  peritonaeum. 

This  observer  found  among  222  inspections  of  the  bodies  of  fe- 
maleS)  destroyed  by  symptoms  of  puerperal  fever^  the  following 
proportions  of  the  leaons  now  referred  to, — 

Marks  of  peritoneal  ittHAmmaiioti  in  .  19S 

Changes  in  the  womb  and  its  appenda^  in         ,         197 


Diib^ence  in  fkvour  of  afFectitmt  of  womb, 
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Matks  of  inflammAtion  of  the  peritoiiKiim  anil  ehuigea  in  Uie  womb 

or  iti  appendttgen  were  ranously  aiBocinlcHi  to  .  165 

separated  in  .  » 

Vii.  traeei  of  peritonitis  without  alfection  of  womb  in  28  j 

changvii  in  womb,  intluding  those  of  ovaries  and  veina,  >  57 

without  affection  of  pcritonieum,  in  >  2d ) 

In  a  considerable  niiniber  of  cases  of  this  disease  wliich  I  had  0C- 
castoD  to  inspect,  the  peritoueal  covering  of  each  ovary  was  enclosed 
ID  a  layer  of  albuminous  exudation.  In  this  the  fimbriated  extre- 
mities of  the  oviferoua  tubes  were  imbeddeil ;  and  in  that  of  one 
side  in  several  cases  the  adhesion  was  tolerably  firm.  The  usual 
blood-spots  indicating  organization  were  distinct  Between  the 
uterus  aod  rectum  in  several  cases  was  an  extensive  albuminous  exu- 
dation, forming  a  cyst  containing  purulent  fluid ;  and  a  smaller  one 
of  the  same  kind  was  found  between  the  uterine  and  vesical  perito- 
naeum. In  more  severe  c^ses  the  inflammatory  process  spreads  over 
the  intestinal  peritomeiim,  and  produces  its  usual  effects. 

The  commencement  of  this  disease  in  the  uterine  and  ovarian 
peritonspura  is  not  wonderful,  when  the  extraordinary  distension  of 
that  membrane  during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy  is  consider- 
ed. Denman  remarks  that  there  are  not  wanting  instances  in  which 
it  has  been' evidently  forming  before  delivery,  or  during  labour; 
Josepli  Clarke  states  that  lie  saw  reason  to  datji  the  coramenccment 
of  several  cases  from  before  delivery,  and  refers  to  two  in  which 
this  conclusion  was  justified  by  the  speedy  extinction  of  life  after 
labour,  and  the  appearances  on  inspection,  (44);  and  I  Icy  refers 
to  two  casesj  one  fatal  j  in  which  symptoms  appeared  previous  to  de- 
livery* These  inferences  I  have  now  had  occasion  to  verify  more 
tlian  once.  1  had  occasion  in  the  summer  of  1828  to  detract  in 
two  days  fifty  ounces  of  blood  with  corresponding  antiphlogi&tac 
measures,  in  order  to  check  incipient  symptoms  of  peritoneal  in- 
flammation in  a  lady  during  the  latter  part  of  pregnancy. 

Though  peritoneal  ioflammation  in  puerperal  females,  compli- 
cated as  it  often  is  with  inflammation  of  the  ovaries,  of  the  uternie 
veins,  or  of  the  uterine  lymphatics,  often  terminates  fatally,  and 
that  at  an  early  period ;  yet  in  certain  cases  it  does  not  immedi- 
ately end  in  this  way,  but  causes  so  much  destruction  of  parts,  or 
gives  rise  to  such  morbid  products,  that  the  jMitient,  after  lingering 
for  four  or  six  weeks  in  a  state  of  great  feebleness,  usually  with 
hectic  fever,  is  suddenly  or  slowly  cut  off. 
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The  morbid  products  and  changes  which  take  place  under  these 
circumstances,  prove  at  once  the  destructive  effects  of  the  disease, 
and  the  great  efforts  made  by  the  system  to  counteract  them. 

Thus  in  one  instance,  in  which  the  disease  had  been  proceeding 
for  three  weeks,  the  patient  was  brought  to  the  hospital  with  the 
symptoms  still  present,  though  in  a  milder  form.  Pain  was  much 
abated  though  not  gone ;  swelling  and  tension  were  likewise  di- 
minished. But  habitual  fever  was  preseut ;  and  in  the  hypogastric 
region,  ou  the  left  side  of  the  pulses,  was  a  swellings  painful,  elastic, 
pointing,  soft,  and  evidently  containing  some  fluid.  In  the  eoiirse 
of  a  few  days,  a  spontaneous  opening  took  phice,  and  much  puru* 
lent  matter  was  discharged,  apparently  with  relief  to  the  symptoms. 
The  discharge  continued,  however,  and  the  hectic  symptoms  and 
wasting  did  not  subside.  Notwithstanding  all  means  calculated  to 
abate  the  diseliarge  and  promote  adhesion,  the  former  continued, 
and  in  the  course  of  about  four  weeks  more  the  patient  expired. 

It  was  then  found  that  around  the  left  ovary  and  Fallopian  tube 
had  been  dejiosited  a  great  quantity  of  lymph  which  connected 
these  parts  to  the  muscular  peritonaeum  of  the  left  pubo- inguinal 
region,  and  formed  connections  also  with  the  fundus  uteri ;  that 
within  this  mass  of  lymph  had  been  contained  a  quantity  of  puru- 
lent matter  ;  that  the  abscess  which  was  found  in  the  left  pubic  re- 
gion at  admission  bad  communicated  with  this  purulent  cyst ;  that 
the  ulcerated  opening  which  bad  been  former!  through  this  abscess  in 
the  left  pubal  region  still  communicated  with  the  interior  of  this 
cyst ;  and  that  the  latter  extended  downwards  a  little  on  the  left 
angle  and  side  of  the  uterus.  Tlie  left  ovary  was  enlarged,  and 
contained  various  purulent  collections  of  small  size.  The  left  Fal- 
lopian tube  contained  purulent  matter.  Lymph  and  purulent 
matter  were  deposited,  though  less  abundantly,  in  the  fundus 
uteri^  in  the  angle  between  the  uhrm  and  rectunu  in  that  between 
tlie  utcrm  and  bladder,  and  on  the  right  side  of  the  uterus. 

In  a  similar  case  which  occurred  to  Dr  I/ce  the  ovary  was  con- 
verted into  a  large  purulent  cyst,  which  liad,  by  coagulable  lymph, 
formed  adhesions  with  the  abdominal  parietes^  and  discharged  its 
contents  through  an  ulcerated  opening. 

This  mode  of  involving  the  ovaries  and  Fallopian  tubes  in  lymph 
containing  purulent  matter  and  then  forming  adhesions  with  other 
contiguous  parts,  as  the  muscular  or  the  pelvic  peritonaeum,  or 
the  rectum^  is  by  no  meaub  uncommon  in   *}mt  class  of  cases  in 
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which  lymph  is  effused,  and  the  tendency  to  limit  iuflammation  i& 
strong.  This  tendency  to  limitiition,  in  short,  by  effusion  of  coa* 
gulable  lymphj  is  either  connected  with  the  more  favourable  aDd 
leas  violent  form  of  the  disease^  or  it  is  an  indication  that  the  dis- 
ease is  not  so  speedily  and  certainly  fatal. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  terminations  of  cases  of  this  kind 
occurred  in  a  patient  under  my  own  care,  in  the  Royal  Infirmary 
of  this  place.  A  woman  had  been  previously  treated  for  fever 
supposed  to  be  typhoid,  until  the  symptoms  had  proceeded  ao  £ar 
as  to  render  the  effect  of  active  treatment  questionable^  Blood, 
Iiowever,  \fas  drawn  from  the  arm,  and  afterw  ards,  by  means  of  the 
repeated  application  of  leeches,  from  the  right  inguinal  region, 
where  pain  was  felt,  and  dulness  was  recognized.  About  the  fourth 
week  after  she  came  under  my  care,  a  quantity  of  purulent  matter 
was  discharged  from  the  rectum,  with  some  transitory  relief  to  the 
symptoms.  Death,  however,  took  place ;  and  on  dissection  I  found 
on  the  right  side  of  the  rectum,  between  that  bowel  and  the  uterus, 
an  ulcerated  opening  from  the  cavity  of  tlie  peritonaeum,  whence 
the  matter  had  escaped.  Tlie  riglit  ovary  was  found  covered  with 
purulent  lymph  ;  and  the  right  Fallopian  tube  was  filled  with  thick 
purulent  matter, 

§4.  Tubes mesefiterica;  3Iara^mits. — A  species  of  chronicpmtowtlii, 
giving  rise  in  children  to  the  symptoms  of  this  disease,  is  described 
by  Dr  George  Gregory.  Its  anatomical  characters  are  much  the 
same  as  in  the  ordinary  instances  of  jieritoneal  inflammation ;  but 
it  also  tends  to  induce  thickening  of  the  peritonaeum,  secretion  of 
matter  teraied  scnifuiou,^,  (tuber vular  ?  tT/romaioiis  f)  and  finally 
ulceration  of  the  peritonaeum.  In  consequence  of  this  ulceration, 
the  mucous  and  peritoneal  sui-faces  of  the  bowel  communicate  di- 
rectly, so  that  instead  of  forming  a  continuous  canal,  as  in  the 
normal  condition,  they  constitute  a  mass  of  tubes  communicating 
freely  with  each  other,  and  with  thickened  and  ulcerated  perito- 
na*um4  by  ninnerous  openings.  From  t!ie  early  symptoms  com* 
bined  with  these  changes,  Dr  Gregory  considers  this  disorder  as 
primarily  commencing  in  the  peritonaeum.*  The  justice  of  thk  ( 
view  I  have  already  attempted  to  consider,!  I  have  only  to  obseriT, 
that  not  only  the  symptoms,  but  even  the  appearances  of  peritoneal 
inflammation  may  be  explained,  by  supposing  the  ulcerative  pro- 
cess to  originate  in  the  mucc^us  membrane,  and  proceed  to  the  pe- 

•  ObwrvBtionft  on  the  BCTofylous  inflainwiatirni  of  the  Ppritonieuni,  &c.  Metl.-Chir. 
Tmnaact  Vol  xu  p.  258. 
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^bitoneal,  in  which  the  effuaion  of  the  contents  of  tbe  lobe 
Hsarily  produce  inflammatory  exudation.     For  a  cade  Uk 
^gtiu&  mode  of  progress^  I  refer  to  Howship^  p.  264. 

§  5,  Meningitis  BxA  Arachutis, — These  two  affectioos  are  geo^ 
B  rally  combined,^ — ^in  other  words,  inflammation  of  the  pia  maier  k 
B  generally  accompanied  with  that  of  the  arachnoid  membraoe.  It 
H  asdumes  acute,  subacute^  and  chronic  forms, 
"^  The  acute  and  subacute  forms  constitute  the  disease  described 
by  practical  authors  under  the  name  of  water  of  the  head^  water  of 
the    brain,  hifdrocephaliut^  and    kydrencephaltts.      This   inference, 

I  which  was  originally  advanced  by  Quin,  and  adopted  by  Rush  and 
Garnet,  was  first  verified  by  Cheyne,  and  has  been  since  amply  con- 
firmed by  the  inspections  of  Golis,  the  inquiries  of  Dr  Blackall,  of 
Dr  Ayre,  Dr  Abercrotnbie,  the  dissections  and  researches  of  Pa- 
rent-Duchatelet^  Martinet,  and  Senff.  The  proofs  collected  by 
tliese  authors,  it  is  unnecessary,  after  the  general  remarks  already 
submitted,  to  detail  From  the  account  also  of  the  distribution  of 
the  proper  cerebral  membrane,  it  is  easy  to  expldn  the  necroacopic 
phenomena  of  hydrocephalic  brains.  The  natund  result  of  thia 
distribution  i$,  that  when  the  membrane  is  inflamed,  and  its  ve^els 
in  consequence  secrete  watery  fluid,  while  that  from  the  outer  divi- 
sion 18  deposited  beneath  the  arachuoid  coat,  that  of  the  inner  trickles 
fi'ora  the  membrane,  on  the  figurate  surface  of  the  brain,  or  in  the 
ventricles,  in  which  its  effects  are  in  proportion  to  its  quantity.  If 
smalt,  it  produces  little  change  on  the  parts  of  the  brain.  If  co- 
'  pious,  it  raises  the  vault,  pushes  out  the  walls  of  the  ventricles,  en- 
■  larges  their  capacity  and  dimensions,  breaks  down  the  median  je/>* 
tamt  forming  a  large  communicating  aperture,  and  may  ultimately 

I  extrude  the  substance  of  the  organ,  and  render  it  so  thin  as  to  give 
it  the  appearance  of  a  mere  bag,  containing  a  considerable  quantity 
of  water. 
In  some  instances  fluid  is  not  found  in  the  ventriclesi.  The  pia 
motrr  and  plexm^  however^  are  highly  injected ;  the  arachnoid  if 
epaque,  dull,  and  dry-looking ;  and  the  subarachnoid  tissue  iji  in- 
filtrated. This  demonstrates  that  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  de- 
pend not  on  the  effusion,  but  on  the  previous  vascular  injection* 

In  addition  to  these  proofs  derived  from  inspcctiou,  that  the  fluid 

proceeds  not  from  the  brain  but  its  membranes,  It  may  be  added^ 

B  that  in  the  fiBtal  state»  previous  to  tlie  formation  of  brain,  fluid  may 

^m  \m  derived  from  the  congested  vascular  memhrani^     I'he  new  ac- 
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tion  lima  established  gives  a  sudden  check  to  the  normal  action  of 
the  vessels ;  and  as  the  formation  of  the  brain  is  thus  interrupted, 
the  individual  is  born  anencephalous.  The  same  process  taking 
place  in  the  vertebral  portion  of  the  membrane  during  the  early 
months  of  foetal  life,  causing  at  once  serous  effusion,  interrupdoo 
to  the  growth  of  the  chord,  and  arresting  that  of  the  spinal  platea, 
and  tlieir  mutual  union,  constitutes  spina  bifida. 

The  influence  of  acute  meningitis  io  deranging  the  mental  tacul* 
ties,  though  questioned  by  Ba^/le,  appears  to  me  undoubted,  for  the 
following  reasons. 

1^/,  In  several  cases  of  the  disease  taking  place  in  adulta,  and  in 
which  its  nature  was  confirmed  by  accurate  inspection,  I  have  re- 
marked the  same  confusion  of  thought,  incapacity  of  judgment,  and 
incx)herence  of  speech  as  in  the  maniacal.  In  general,  in  this  de- 
lirium gay  and  pleasurable  ideas  predominate.  In  the  most  dis- 
tinct of  these  cases,  to  which  I  have  already  aUuded,  the  nature  of 
the  disease  was  unequivocally  demonstrated,  not  only  by  the  fluid 
of  the  ventricles,  but  by  the  vascularity  of  the/sfa  mater  and  plexus, 
subarachnoid  infiltration,  dulness  of  the  arachnoid,  and  albuminous 
exudation  from  the  free  surface  of  that  membrane.  Hd^  In  seve- 
ral cases  of  the  disease  occiu-ring  in  infants,  without  proving  im- 
mediately fatal,  I  liave  traced  to  this  cause  a  degree  of  idiocy  whicli 
was  supposed  to  be  congenital.  This  idiocy  is  in  many  cases  aaso^ 
eiated  with  deafness,  dumbness,  or  both,  sometimes  with  squinting 
and  sometimes  with  amaurotic  blindness.  Upon  inquiry,  it  alwai 
appeared  tliat  the  infant  had  undergone  soon  after  birth  an  anoi 
lous  and  little  understood  disorder,  after  which,  heaiing  and  sight 
seemed  much  impaired,  and  the  vivacity  of  the  infantile  age  was 
not  observed.  Inspection  at  a  subsequent  period  demonstrated  the 
nature  of  the  affection. 

Symptomatic  meningeal  inflammation,  or  rather  congestion,  I 
have  formerly  said,  takes  place  in  fever  continued,  intermittent, 
and  remittent,  after  injuries  of  the  head,  and  occasionally  in  other 


ing, 


From  the  appearances  of  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  the 

ordinary  continued  fever  of  this  country,  which  since  the  beginning 
of  1817  I  have  inspected  personally,  or  have  seen  inspected,  I  in- 
fer that  subacute  congestion  of  the  cerebral  membranes  is  one  of 
the  most  frequent  phenomena  of  that  disease,  and  one  which  very 
often  contributes  to  its  fatal  terraination.  I  have  elsewhere  at- 
tempted  to  show,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  cause  of  fever  ;  and 
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though  tbe  cause  of  many  of  its  symptoms^  especially  the  confused 
thought  and  incoherent  speech,  that  it  is  one  only  of  an  extensive 
and  general  morbid  state  of  the  capillary  system  induced  by  the 
action  of  fever.  It  raay  nevertheless  occasionally  amount  to  in- 
flammation. 

With  the  admission  of  the  facts  now  stated,  further,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  the  main  cause  of  the  symptoms  of  headach,  de* 
lirium,  convulsions,  and  stupor  during  life,  and  of  the  appearances 
after  de^itfi,  is  the  circulation  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain  of  blood 
oot  oxygenated,  blood  containing  much  carbonaceous  matter,  and 
several  elements  which  in  the  state  of  health  ai^e  expelled ;  blood, 
in  short,  poisoned  by  the  operation  of  fever,  of  whatever  type, 

§  6.  Delirium  in  the  Phthisical  not  an  instance  of  Metastasis. — 
Suliacute  meningeal  inflammation  I  haveseen  take  place  in  the  phthi- 
sical during  the  last  days  or  weeks  of  existence.  Upon  examining 
the  brains  of  persons  of  this  description  wlio  have  had  delirium  for 
some  time  before  death,  the  pia  mater  and  choroid  plexus  are  more 
or  less  sometimes  highly  injected ;  the  arachnoid  is  dull,  opaque, 
and  lustreless;  the  subarachnoid  tissue  is  infiltrated,  especially  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  vessels  *,  and  serum  is  eflFused  in  Ibc  ventricles* 
In  an  extreme  case  of  this  nature,  which  occurred  under  the  care 
of  l>r  Renton,  and  in  which  the  patient  had  deUrium  amounting  to 
mania  for  three  weeks  previous  to  death,  I  found  among  other  le- 
sions, the  whole  pia  mater  most  extensively  injected,  and  its  minute 
vessels  of  a  scarlet- red  colour,  while  the  large  vessels  were  filled 
with  dark  blood.  The  scarlet-coloured  capillaries  were  distinct 
and  abundant  at  the  convoluted  surface,  and  in  particular  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  portion  which  covers  the  outer  surface 
of  the  hippocampus  major.  The  arachnoid  was  dull,  opaque,  and 
elevated  by  subserous  infiltration.  At  the  inner  margins  of  the 
hemisphere,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  falx^  the  arachnoid  of  the 
pia  mater  adhered  to  that  of  the  dura  mater  with  albuminous  eflii- 
sion  ;  and  pisiform  or  lenticular  eminences  like  those  described  by 
Greding  and  others  were  found  proceeding  from  the  pia  mater. 
The  choroid  plexus  was  also  injected ;  and  serum  to  the  amount 
of  about  one  ounce  or  ten  drachms  was  found  in  the  ventricles. 
The  substance  of  the  convolutcil  or  gray  matter  of  the  brain  was 
ejitensively  traversed  by  reddish  vessels,  in  which  the  blood  waa 
■    still  fluid. 

^m         5  7,  Inflammation  of  t/tr  Choroid  Plexus  or  central  Pia  Matir* 
^M  — This  lesion,  though  rare,  is  observed  occasionally  to  take  place. 
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The  choroid  plexus  becomes  thick,  eolid^  and  firm,  and  is  matted 
into  a  mass  with  lymph  effused  betweeo  its  folds  and  interstice. 
It  may  then  be  drawn  from  the  ventricles  and  their  divi^ons  lilbe 
a  thick  solid  mass.     The  ventricles,  at  the  same  dme,  contaio  tiu^ 

bid  sero-purulent  fluid 

This  change  commmonly  affects  both  choroid  plexuses,  in  all 
their  divbions. 

The  external  effects  by  which  it  is  attended  are  variable  and  not 
very  distinctive.  The  patient,  iK^sides  shivering  and  being  hot  and 
uncomfortable^  is  feeble,  tremulous,  and  has  a  sort  of  paraplegic 
appearance  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  sometimes  of  the  whole 
person.  The  patient  has  a  stupid  look,  complains  little,  except  of 
weight  of  the  head,  and  weakness  of  vision  or  blindness.  In  some 
instances  he  is  at  first  affected  by  ringing  in  the  ears,  and  is  after- 
wards deaf.  At  length  speech  is  imperfect ;  great  weakness  follows, 
generally  with  coma;  and  after  some  hours  of  this,  death  ensues. 

§  8.  Chronic  Meningeal  Injiammatiotu  The  patholagiccd  causes  of 
imanify, — However  general  he  the  opinion,  that  mental  derange- 
ment may  exist  independent  of  anatomical  change  in  the  state  of 
the  brain  or  its  coverings,  we  tied  in  tiie  writings  of  various  au- 
thors, and  in  the  results  of  anatomical  inspection,  ample  proof  of 
four  facts ;  that,  though  mental  derangement  may,  in  first  attacks 
and  in  cases  of  short  duratiofi,  depend  on  some  dynamical  chauj 
in  the  circulation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  yet  when  I 
continued,  it  is  always  connected  with  some  change  in  tlie  organi- 
£ation  of  these  parts;  that  mental  derangement,  as  commonly 
observed,  is  usually  connected  uith  a  morbid  state  of  the  mem- 
branes, or  the  brain  J  or  both ;  that  most  abnormal  changes  give 
rise,  sooner  or  later,  to  confusion  of  thought,  incoherent  ideas,  and 
insane  actions ;  and  that  deranged  intellect  is  one  only  of  several 
symptoms  which  may  occur  iu  consequence.  Already,  when  enu- 
merating the  morbid  changes  incident  to  the  brain,  I  have  alluded 
occasionally  to  several  of  those  which  may  induce  insanity.  I  am 
now  to  advert  to  states  of  the  cerebral  membranes,  which,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  are  a  very  unitbnu  cause  of  that  malady. 

The  elaborate  inspections  of  G reding,  to  whom  I  liave  had  occa- 
sion formerly  to  allude,  afford  tlie  first  traces  of  comprehensive 
views  on  the  abnormal  states  of  the  brain  and  its  coverings,  in  the 
persons  of  the  maniacal  and  epileptico- maniacal  insane.  Accord- 
ing to  the  researches  of  this  physician,  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid 
membrane  are  rarely  sound  in  those  affected  with  insanity.     In 
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120  cases  inspected,  tboi^  in  a  few  ^5)  the  pia  wtatgr  is  stated  to 
be  pale,  in  more  (9)  it  was  reddidi ;  and  in  a  nomber  still  greater 
its  vessels  were  injected  with  dark  blood.  The  eitcrior  aarfitfe 
was  in  29  cases  white,  thids,  and  mneoos;  sooMdnKs  dry  and  lar» 
daceous,  like  the  bii%  coat  of  inflamed  blood,  near  Ae  vertex,  along 
the  mesial  margins  of  the  bemispheresL  In  29caBi 
extended  more  gmerally  over  the  membrane.  In  9  it  i 
over  the  convex  and  plane  mrtaces  of  the  hemiepberes;  and  in  • 
it  extended  round  the  cerAdbtm  and  medmUa  Mmgaia.  The 
white,  thick,  opaqne  appearance  Greding  ascribes  to  aoharadb- 
noid  effusion;  the  dry iardaceoos  to  albominouB  exoda&on.  In 
37  cases  be  found  minute,  paform,  or  lenticnlar  cminfoce^  like  a 
mustard-seed,  a  hemp-seed,  or  a  pea,  sift  or  hard,  ffiawinTnrtffd 
over  the  membrane ;  in  27  cases  more  ooptoos  and  thickly  aet;  and 
in  14  cases  accumulated  abundantly.  These  bodiea,  wUdi  are  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  gkmdmla  of  Paochiooi,  by  shzialioii,  aoft 
consistence,  and  milky  colour,  appear  to  be  a  product  of  the  in* 
flammatory  process.  I  have  occasiooally  aeen  them  in  aolgeets  m 
whom  the  traces  of  chronic  inflammation  wer  ^  distine..* 

Similar  changes  in  the  cerebral  memfamies  were  reeognsed  bjr 
Joseph  Wenzel  of  Mayence,t  anl  CUamgi  of  Fkiretkoe;  iW 
latter  especially,  among  59  necroscopic  inapeetioDs  tA  inmtMt  p«r« 
sons,  found  in  54  more  or  lem  thickc^iing  <^  tlie  ro^ml^aiMA,  m^^m 
infiltration  of  the  subarachnoid  tiasoe,  with  or  witliMit  tny^seti^/n  fA 
the  capillaries,  and  serous  flui  i  to  greater  or  Usm  amffmd  wMm 
the  ventricles.^ 

Much  the  same  results  may  be  derived  from  tiMr  mwrfiufy^^  r^ 
ports  of  Haslam  and  Marshall  (H  37  cases  of  iiMMae  yfr¥0m  ^nc^ 
amined  by  the  former,  whatever  was  the  state  fA  tit^  \0^*t$f  t\m 
membranes  were  unsound  in  all  fnwjK^  tmit  (t\m  ZM)\  ««^t  tu  ttm 
**  considerable  determination  of  blood  Up  tht  ^^ain  iiif/wn  tt^t  tim 
ci4)illaries  of  the  pia  mater  were  inorriin«t#riy  |/ja^l  I^*  2^  '^ 
these  cases,  the  pia  mater  was  injected  and  \iaAv\  with  \^^A^  ti^fn 
or  less  reddened  or  disordered  in  its  capillary  «ytit^?m.  In  U4  t'M^m^ 
the  aracbncMd  membrane  was  opaqne ;  in  sr^ne  irnrtAn/'ini  */f  wiilky 

•  Melancholieo-Mamaeomm  et  RpilepCicMnm  tfonraftAnm  in  yu^}*'^f»0\At^9  W*M 
heimens  danortnoram  teetioiM*  tndH  J.  R.  Hr^m%,  (UmUmMiut  'I4m.  A|^  l^wig 
Adyemiia,  VoL  ii  Part  iiL  p.  44S. 

t  ObMnratioiifiiir  le  Ccrreletetinr  Ui  d'lwtnm  fnuiim  6u  cmfmu  4Mm  Urn  l'.|/»U|» 
tiquei,  par  J(M.  Wensel,  D.  M.  Sec    TraduH  par  M.  Bratoiu     Pari*,  ISM 

t  DclU  Pazna  in  gmm  e  in  ipede,  Trattato  Medico- Analiiliy>  rjm  u»ia  «:*i,imja 
d'OMerrasonL     3  Tomi,  Svo.    Firaiie,  17S3, 17S4. 
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opacity ;  in  several  tlilckeued ;  and  in  one-half  at  least  with  infil- 
tration into  the  subarachnoid  tissue.  Of  these  24,  1 3  belong  to 
the  first  class  in  presenting  traces  of  injection  of  the  pia  mater.  In 
21  cases,  serous  fluid  varying  in  amount  from  two  tea-g])oonful 
four^  siac,  or  eight  ounces  was  found  in  the  ventricles ;  and  of  tbi 
also  10  corresponded  with  the  first  class  in  presenting  traces  of  me^ 
ningeal  inflammation  more  or  less  intense.  The  presence  of  this 
fluid  in  the  cerebral  cavities^  I  have  already  shown,  indicates  pre- 
vious vascular  congestion  of  the  choroid  plexus ;  and  though  ih'is 
membrane  was  not  in  all  instances  much  or  evidently  aflfected,  yet, 
since  in  several  it  was  vascular,  thickened,* vesicular,  or  indurated, 
the  appearance  of  fluid  in  the  cavities  is  as  unequivocal  a  mark  of 
previous  inflammation  as  if  it  had  been  reddened,  injected,  or  pe- 
netrated by  extravasated  blood.  The  opacity,  both  macular  and 
diffuse,  Dr  Haslam  regards  a^  marks  of  inflammation  ;  and  the  sub* 
arachnoid  infiltration  is  of  the  same  nature.  In  several  cases,  (5, 
7, 8, 14,  15,  18,)  the  injection  had  proceeded  to  extravasated  patches* 
In  one  case,  in  which  the  jmtient  died  hemiplegicj  the  right  lateral 
ventricle  was  distended  with  dark-coloured  blood  which  had  issued 
from  the  choroid  plexus ;  and  in  one,  in  which  the  patient  dropped 
down  Ufele^s  in  a  inomi'ut,  much  blood  was  extravasated  between 
the  cerebral  membranes,* 

The  cases  dissected  by  Dr  Marshall  about  the  same  time,  but 
published  some  years  after,  furnish  similar  results*  Of  22  cases  of 
insane  persons  whose  brains  were  inspected  by  this  anatomist,  in  21 
serous  fluid,  varying  in  amount  from  1,  2,  or  4,  to  12  ounces,  was 
found  in  the  cerebral  cavities;  and  in  17  of  these  21  cases  similar 
effusion  Wiis  found  in  the  subaraclnioid  tissue  occasionally  to  the 
extent  of  elevating  the  arachnoid  membrane  in  minute  vesicles  or 
cysts,  (cases  6,  8,  9,  18,  22.)  Though  the  pla  mater  is  said  to  have 
been  injected  iu  four  cases  only,  and  the  arachnoid  to  have  been 
opaque  in  two,  it  results  from  the  fluid  effused  into  the  ventricles 
or  between  the  membranes,  from  the  vascularity  of  the  substance 
of  the  brain  J  and  from  the  facility  with  which  the  pia  mater  was  de- 
tached from  the  convoluted  surface,  that  the  capillaries  of  the  lat- 
ter membrane  were  in  a  morbid  state. f  It  is  further  to  be  remark- 
ed, that  in  nine  of  these  cases  were  the  arteries  of  the  brain  opaque, 

*  ObeervatiojiB  on  Madness  and  Melancholy^  &c  by  Joiin  HJialsm^  2d  ediUQiv 
J^ndoin  1809. 

f  The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Brain  in  Miinia  Hod  Hydrophobia,  &c.  6tc  eoUocted 
from  i\\e  Tapen*  of  the  tatc  Anilrow  MarehnU,  M.  LK     1816, 
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thickened,  stcatomatous,  or  ossified, — -a  condition  highly  favourable 
for  deranging  the  capillary  circulation  of  the  membranes  or  the  in- 
closed organ* 

These  results  are  im|K>rtAnt  in  enumerating  the  most  uniform 
morbid  appearances  found  in  the  cerebral  membranes  of  the  mani- 
acal Their  chief  value,  however,  consists  in  the  verification  which 
they  have  since  received  from  the  researches  of  Neumann  of  Ber- 
lin, and  Bayle  and  Calmeil  of  Parts.  From  the  inquiries  of  the 
second  of  these  authors  especially,  it  appears  almost  established  that 
a  state  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  membranes  is  inva- 
riably the  cause  of  insanity.  My  limits  do  not  permit  me  to  detail 
the  whole  of  the  proofs  on  which  this  inference  is  founded ;  nor  is 
it  necessary,  after  collating  the  dissections  of  Greding,  Chiarugi, 
Haslam,  and  Marshall.  A  abort  statement  of  the  principal  mor- 
bid changes  recognized  by  M.  Bayle  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how 
far  the  inference  is  juslified  by  facts. 

I  si.  The  most  constant  anatomical  character  of  this  state  of  the 
cerebral  membranes  is  injection,  more  or  less  intense  and  extensive, 
of  the  cellular  vascular  web  of  the  pia  mater*  The  vessels  are 
loaded :  the  membrane  is  red  or  scarlet ;  and  blood  trickles  from 
all  parts  on  removing  it  from  the  brain.  In  other  instances,  its  in- 
terstices are  distended  with  serous  fluid,  which  gives  it  a  pale  gray 
colour,  and  increases  its  volume  and  thickness.  The  arachnoid  is 
reddish  scarcely  once  in  16  or  20  cases. 

2d^  The  arachnoid  becomes  opaque  and  thickened,  especially  in 
the  convex  centre  of  the  hemispheres,  at  their  mesial  margin,  and 
on  their  mutual  surface.  This  thickness,  which  may  be  so  great  as 
to  approach  that  of  the  pleura^  the  ffericardmm^  the  dura  mater,  or 
macerated  parchment,  M.  Bayle  ascribes  not  to  albuminous  deposi- 
tion on  its  surface,  but  to  development  of  vessels,  and  extravasation 
of  matter  in  its  substance. 

3rf,  The  meningeal  injection  very  generally  terminates  in  serous 
effusion,  either  from  the  free  surface  of  the  arachnoid  membrane  in^ 
to  the  subarachnoid  tissue,  or  from  the  arachnoid  of  the  choroid 
plexus,  constituting  effusion  into  the  ventricles. 

4th,  Albuminous  exudation  oeeurred  in  ^th  of  the  subjects  at  the 
free  surface  of  the  arachnoid  of  the  dura  mater^  covering  its  whole 
extent,  confined  to  the  convexity  of  one  or  both  hemispheres,  to  the 
falx,  or  to  the  occipital  region, — applied,  hut  not  adhering  to  the 
cerebral  arachnoid* 
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5M,  Adhesions  of  tlie  two  surfaces  of  the  arachnoid  oc  cu  rrcd  nil' 
more  than  8  or  10  times  in  100  instances  They  are  most  com- 
mon in  the  great  fissure,  and  once  or  twice  were  observed^ in  ihc 
ventricles.  In  one  case,  in  which  the  disease  was  complicated,  \L 
Bayle  found  tlie  two  folds  of  the  arachnoid  intimately  united  by  the 
interposition  of  an  albuminous  patch. 

6M,  The  membranes  adhered  to  the  convoluted  siu*face  with  un- 
usual firmness,  so  as  to  carry  away  portions  of  brain  in  one-hal 
of  the  cases.     This  took  place  in  spaces  varying  in  mm  from  a 
lentile  or  a  bean  to  a  five-franc  piece  or  raore^    The  connection  "of 
this  change  with  inflammation  is  denoted  by  the  vascularity  and        i 
abnormal  tliickness  of  the  membranes  at  the  adhering  pointa  m^ 

Ith^  The  pisiform  granulations  of  Greding  were  found  in  not^^ 
more  than  1^5 th  of  the  subjects;  a  degree  of  rarity  prol>ably  depen* 
dent  on  tlie  circumstance  that  they  are  in  general  a  product  of 
hmg-continued  ioflammatiou» 

8M,  Bloody  extravasation  in  the  arachnoid  cavity,  which  belongs 
to  a  subsequent  head,  was  found  in  about  j^th  of  the  easea 

From  these  and  similar  facts,  and  from  the  cases  of  M,  Calnieil, 
it  results  that  the  cerebral  membranes,  more  especially  the  tomeD- 
tose  and  vascular  surface  of  the  proper  membrane,  {pia  mater  and 
choroid pkxu.%)  are  liable  to  assume  a  peculiar  state  of  chronic  in- 
flammation, affecting  more  or  less,  sometimes  very  considerably,  the 
convoluted  and  central  surfaces  of  the  brain.  Of  this  morbid 
change  the  first  eftects  are  more  or  less  w^eight,  uneasiness,  and  pain 
of  the  head;  sometimes  partial  convulsive  motions;  sometimes  te- 
tanic motions  or  involuntary  contractions,  vertigo^  double  visaon, 
spectral  delirium^  and  occasionally  sudden  loss  of  sensation  and  mo- 
tion. In  other  instances,  it  induces  gradually  deficient  memory, 
disordered  intellect,  and  some  affection  of  the  muscles  of  speech. 
FmaUif^  it  induces  palsy,  fatuity,  and  stupor  or  coma,  terminating 
fatally. 

Palsy  occurring  under  these  circumstances  in  the  insane  is  dis- 
tinguished by  peculiar  characters.  At  first  the  motions  of  the 
tongue  are  constrained ;  the  efforts  to  a|>eak  are  unavailing;  ard» 
culation  is  impracticable  ;  and  the  individual  struggles  and  stam- 
mers to  express  his  desires  like  a  pei'son  under  the  influence  of  in- 
toxication. As  this  becomes  intense  he  is  observed  to  totter,  stagger, 
or  reel  in  walking,  and  is  aware  that  he  cannot  direct  the  muaci 
of  the  limbs  to  move  as  he  wills.     At  this  time  the  derangemi 
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verges  to  fatuity.  At  a  more  advanced  period,  not  only  is  speech 
obliterated  or  converted  into  inarticulate  muttering,  but  the  patient 
is  unable  to  maintain  himself  erect ;  and  whenever  he  wills  to  make 
any  motion,  neither  arms  nor  legs  are  obedient  to  his  desires.  This 
morbid  action  of  the  cerebral  membranes,  in  short,  impairs^  but  does 
not  annihilate  the  motions  of  all  the  voluntary  muaclea  It  induces 
a  general  but  incomplete  loss  of  power. 

The  senses  are  at  the  same  time  impaired  but  not  obliterated. 
The  paralytic  madman  distinguishes  light  from  darkness ;  he  hears 
a  loud  sound  made  at  the  ears ;  and  he  is  sensible  of  pungent 
odours.  But  if  the  skin  be  touched  with  two  bodies,  the  one  hot 
and  the  other  cold,  he  distinguishes  no  dlffercQce^  Taste  and  ge- 
neral sensation  are  equally  obtuse.  In  this  state  death  is  not  re» 
mote.  The  duration  of  the  aflFection  varies  according  to  the  slow- 
oess  or  rapidity  of  the  meningo-eucephalic  disorder^  from  which 
the  palsy  arises.  Souie  paralytic  maniacs  hve  eight  months,  a 
year,  eighteen  montlis,  and  others  continue  two  or  three  years, 
rarely  longer.  The  average  duration  of  life,  after  the  commence- 
ment of  paralytic  symptoms  indicates  affection  of  the  cerebral  sur- 
fitces  extending  to  the  substance^  is  about  thirteen  months. 


IL  Hemorrhage* — Discharges  of  blood  from  the  serous  mem- 
branes have  not  attracted  so  much  attention  as  those  of  the  mu- 
cous surfaces.  They  are  nevertheless  not  uncommon  ;  and  tijough 
the  inaccessible  situation  of  the  serous  surfaces  has  made  their  he- 
morrhages be  overlooked  or  confounded  with  other  diseases,  they 
constitute  a  form  of  morbid  action  too  important  to  be  omitted. 
They  occur  in  all  the  serous  raembranea,  are  preceded  by  injection, 
and  take  place  by  exhalation,  and  may  be  arranged  in  the  follow- 
ing order. 

MminffOftUa. 

ffammttruk 
Hwmaiorchi*, 

I  1.  Menmg€tmia, — The  nature  of  the  subject  compels  me  re- 
luctantly to  begin  with  hemorrhage  of  the  trrmentose  or  vascular 
surface  of  the  pia  mater.  In  this  variety  of  meningeal  hemorrhage, 
which  has  teen  greatly  overlooked,  the  vessels  of  the  attache<l  sur- 
face of  the  pia  mater  become  inordinately  injected  and  eifusc  blood, 
which  is  deposited  in  the  convoluted  surface  generally,  and  occa- 
aonally  in  the  ventricles.     Omitting  some  obscure  accounts  of  this 
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affection  in  the  older  collections,  the  first  good  example  is  gire 
by  Morgagni  from  Valsalvi,  who  found  in  the  body  of  a  man  of  oS 
much  coagulated  blood  between  the  pia  mater  and  the  convoluted 
surface  of  the  right  hemisphere,  (Epist  ii*  19*)  Two  similar  cases 
Morgagni  inspected  liimself.  (Epist  iii.  2  and  4.) 

The  best  instance  of  this  hemorrhage,  however,  is  given  by  Mr 
Howship  in  his  11th  case.  It  occurred  in  a  young  woman  of  22, 
who  for  two  years  had  laboured  under  rheumatic  ailments,  and  at 
length,  after  paralytic  and  vertiginous  symptoms,  died  lethargic. 
Upon  insj)ection  the  pia  mater  was  found  vascular  and  red ;  its  VC9- 
sels  increased  in  number  and  size ;  and  blood  waB  diiFusely  ex- 
travasated  all  under  the  pia  mater,  ''  The  extravasated  fluid  had 
formed  superficial  coagula,  corresponding  to  the  sulci  between  the 
eonvolutions." — ^^  It  had  taken  place  very  universally,  and  the  ef- 
fusion  seemed  to  have  arisen  uot  only  fi'ora  the  capillary  arteries 
upon  the  external  surface  of  the  pia  mater^  but  also  from  those 
processes  of  the  membrane  which  dip  between  the  convolutions 
forming  the  tomefitum  cerebri.  Several  of  these  deep-seated  coa- 
gula  were  divided  by  the  knife  iu  the  course  of  the  dissection.''* 

Slighter  examples  of  partial  extravasation  on  the  convoluted 
surface  1  have  seen  myself,  and  mentioned  mauy  years  agOjf  when 
I  did  nut  well  understand  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage.  These 
partial  extravasations  are  the  cause  of  the  orange-coloured  de- 
pressed spots  often  seeu  on  the  convoluted  surface  of  the  brain.  Dr 
Abercromliie  records  two  instances  communicated  by  Ur  Hunter 
and  Dr  Barlow,  in  which  the  extravasatiou,  he  st^tea,  was  from 
the  superficial  vessels  of  the  brain4  He  does  not  specify,  how* 
ever,  whether  the  blood  was  beneath  the  pia  mater  or  above  it.  If 
it  was  above,  it  belongs  to  the  following  Iiead* 

The  lesion  now  described  is  to  \m  regarded  as  a  hemorrhage 
taking  place  spontaneously.  Much  more  frequently,  however,  blood 
effused  between  the  pia  mater  and  surface  of  the  brain  is  the  effect 
of  blows,  violence,  and  similar  injiuries.  As  such  it  has  already 
eorae  under  consideration ;  and  I  have  only  to  repeat  what  was 
formerly  stated,  that  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view  the  distinction 
is  most  important,  and  the  correct  knowledge  of  it  may  often  affect 

•  Practical  Ohaen-ations  on  Surgery  and  Morbid  Aniitom)',  &c*  Lond,  1816.  Sec- 
tion ii.  CftflC  adv.     See  also  cii»m  xviii,  and  xx. 

f  On  the  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Brain  and  ite  Mcmbrane«,  M<fd.  vnd  Surg. 
Jcmmal,  Vol  xviii,  jt.  4 ft/, 

^  ]ii>«earche%  rulliologtcrtl  and  PracUcal. 
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the  life  of  a  fellow-crtiature.  In  general,  tberefore,  it  is  to  be  un- 
derstood that  when  blood  is  effused  between  the  pia  mater  and  con- 
Yohited  surface  of  tlie  brain,  or  within  the  ventricles,  it  proceeds 
from  the  membranes,  and  is  most  likely  to  be  the  result  of  external 
violence.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  effusion  is  found  within 
the  substance  of  the  brain^  io  fissures  or  lacerations,  it  is  the  result 
of  disease. 

In  the  hemorrhage  of  the  brains  of  new-born  infants^  the  blood 
is  also  situate  between  the  pia  mater  and  brain.  To  this  subject, 
however,  I  need  not  recur. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  free  surface  of  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane is  iDore  common.  It  may  take  place  either  from  that  which 
lines  the  dura  mater^  and  covers  the  pia  mafer,  when  it  is  found 
between  these  two  membranes ;  or  from  the  arachnoid  of  the  choroid 
plexus,  when  it  is  found  in  the  ventricles.  Of  the  former,  a  good 
instance  is  given  by  liaslam,  who  found  this  the  cause  of  sudden 
death  in  the  person  of  a  maniac.  The  same  change  was  found  by 
Bayle  in  about  ^tb  of  the  cases  of  persons  cut  off  by  symptoms  of 
chronic  meningitis.  The  cases  of  Drs  Hunter  and  Barlow  are 
already  mentioned. 

Effusion  from  the  interior  or  central  arachnoid  is  more  frequent; 
and  cases  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  most  collectors.  Of  tliis 
nature  are  the  following.  The  case  of  the  chamberlain  of  the  mo» 
nastery  of  Rheinau,  near  Schaffhausen,  recorded  by  Wepfer  ;* 
several  described  by  Morgagni,^.  r/.  the  case  of  Cardinal  Sanvitali ; 
and  those  in  the  13tb,  loth,  17th,  19th,  and  22d  sections  of  his 
second  epistle ;  the  cases  of  Antonio  Tita,  Pietro  Facciolati,  and 
the  Danish  ambassador  in  bis  third  epistle,  and  one  or  two  in  the 
sixtieth  ;  the  case  related  by  Veratti  in  the  Bologna  Memoirs  ;t  the 
case  by  De  Haen,  called  rupture  of  the  choroid  plexus :{  the  48th  of 
Rochoux  ;§  the  4th,  8tb,  and  12th  eases  of  Cheyoe;||  one  or  two 
cases  by  Merat  ;ir  and  the  20th  and  21st  cases  of  Serres.** 

In  all  these  case^,  blood  or  bloody  tluid  was  found  in  the  ven- 
tricles ;  and  since  it  wa^  not  connected,  as  in  the  ordinary  instances 
of  this  with  rupture  or  injury  of  the  cerebral  sul>stance,  and  conse 
quently  bad  not  penetratett,  as  I  have  formerly  shown,  from  the 
substance  of  the  hemispheres,  it  is  inferred  that  it  must  have  i 

•  Hiilonft  A|»oplecticorum,  -f  Comment,  Bonon>  Tom,  ii.  Chap.  I 

X  Rnt.  Med.  Vun  iv,  cap,  v.  p,  189.       §  Recherches  sxir  TApaplexie, 

Ciis^  uf  Apoplexy  and  Lethargy*     Load.  1812. 
H  Memoira  de  In  SocitrU  Mcdicak'  d'Kinuktion,  Tome  vti.  p.  n\, 
••  Anntuure  Medioo-Chirurgicalc,  &c. 
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from  the  plexus.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  reseda  of 
this  web'are  ruptured  in  this  form  of  heiuoiThage,  The  fluid  is 
rarely  pure  blood,  generally  sanguinolent;  but  even  if  pure,  the 
observations  of  Bichat,  Merat,  and  Serres,  show  that  it  may  ooze 
by  exhalation  from  the  plexus.  It  constitutes  the  meningeal  apo- 
plexy of  Serres.* 

The  causes  of  this  form  of  hemorrhage  are  often  as  obscure  sb 
those  of  hemorrhage  in  the  substance  of  the  brain.  Yet  in  certain 
cases  it  is  possible  to  trace  a  connection  between  these  hemorrbages 
and  tlie  stiite  of  the  arteries,  exactly  as  in  hemorrhage  into  the 
substance  of  the  brain.  For  this  reason.  It  is  proper,  in  order  to 
complete  the  pathology  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  to  advert  to  the 
state  of  the  blood-vessels  which  are  conveyed  along  the  membraucs 
of  the  brain, 

§  2,  I^ffevts  of  the  Steatornatous  arid  OdeO'Steatomutaus  JJe^en^ 
ratio/t  of  the  Cerebral  Arteries  on  the  Circulution  of  the  Brain  and 
its  Membranes* — Though  to  this  change  as  a  predisposing  cause  to 
softening  and  hemorrhage  I  have  already  adverted,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  take  in  this  place  a  general  view  of  the  transformation 
and  its  several  effects. 

The  tunics  nf  the  arteries  of  the  brain  are  liable,  in  advanced 
life,  to  become  penetrated  with  steatoniatous  and  osteo-steatomatous 
matter  to  an  extreme  degree  and  a  very  general  extent  They 
then  become  rigid,  unyielding,  opaque,  inelastic,  and  are  no  longer 
capable  of  conveying  the  blood  as  pliant  transiuissile  tubes.  Though 
this  change  affects  most  usually  the  internal  carotid  and  its  branches, 
as  the  Sylvian  tu'tery^,  the  anterior  communicating  arteries,  and  the 
circle  of  Willis,  and  next  to  these  the  basilar  artery,  yet  it  may  ex- 
tend over  all  the  arteries  of  tlie  brain,  great  and  small.  In  an  ex- 
treme and  extensive  example  of  the  disease  in  ray  collection,  the 
whole  of  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  internal  carotid  and  basilar 
arteries  have  become  completely  penetrated  and  transformed  by 
this  change,  and  show  its  effects  in  various  modes.  In  some  parta 
the  arteries  arc  enlarged  in  external  circumference,  without  increaa* 
ing  the  internal  capacity,  and  often  diminii^hiog  it,  in  consequence 
of  the  deposition  lietwcen  the  middle  and  inner  coats.  In  all  parta, 
the  internal  area  of  the  arteries  is  more  or  less  diminished;  in 
some  it  is  contracted  so  much,  that  the  canal  of  the  vessel  appears 

•  On  Extravasations  of  Bloott  mto  ihc  cavity  of  the  Amctinoitl,  and  on  the  fomm- 
tion  of  the  False  Membrane  whlili  Pometim«?fi  wvelopes  thene  ex:travw*atinn8.  By 
PreicoU  Hewctt,  Eeq.     Me<1ico  Chirui^cal  Irani,  vol  xxTiii.  p.  45,     I^ndoa^  184&. 
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closed,  and  indeed  may  be  closed.     In  some  points  the  vessels  be* 

come  tortuous  and  serpentine.  Transverse  sections  also  show  an- 
other change-  The  inner  coat  is  separated  from  the  middle  by  fis- 
sures or  chinks,  caused  apparently  by  the  new  deposition  between 
them ;  and  all  over  the  tunics  present  specks  of  steatoraatous  or 
osseous  matter,  sometimes  rings  of  bone,  and  in  short  they  are  con- 
verted into  inelastic,  brittle,  and  more  or  less  rigid  tubes. 

The  effects  of  this  state  of  the  cerebral  arteries  on  the  circulation 
are  considerable,  though  not  permanent.  The  Idood  is  liable  to 
irregularity  in  its  movement,  and  sometimes  to  become  entirely 
stopped.  In  this  state  the  obstructed  motion  induces  an  attack  of 
cataphora^  or  stupor  and  insensibility,  lasting  for  several  hours,  or 
even  for  one  or  two  days.  In  other  cases  it  induces  a  degree  of 
confusion  and  inability  to  walk,  or  keep  in  the  erect  position,  with 
drowsiness,  yet  with  the  patient  being  capable  of  being  roused,  or 
spontaneously  rousing  himself  at  intervals.  After  some  hours  of  rest, 
with  the  use  of  adequate  means,  the  patient  perfectly  recovers,  and 
seems  as  well  in  intellect,  memory,  and  observation,  as  ever.  He 
is  liable,  nevertheless,  to  recurrences  of  these  fits  of  t-ataphora^  and 
in  one  of  them  death  may  take  place.  Fits  of  this  kind,  neverthe* 
less,  I  have  seen  come  and  go  in  the  same  individuals  for  several 
years,  apparently  without  aftecting  the  health  or  the  intellect,  and 
witli  only  a  degree  of  impaired  memory.  These  attacks  of  mta^ 
phora  are  often  mistaken  for  attacks  of  apopleJiy  j  but  they  are  not 
so,  and  do  not  require  the  same  treatment.  Often,  indeed,  the  pa- 
tient recovers  spontaneously  after  a  sound  sleep.  An  awkward 
position  of  the  head  and  neck  occiisionally  precedes  these  attacks. 

In  other  instances,  the  osteo-^tentoTnatous  state  of  the  arteries 
produces  more  permanent  and  more  serious  disorder.  By  obstruct- 
ing the  circulation,  it  induces  the  state  formerly  described  as  atro» 
phy  of  the  convolutions  and  brain,  oft^n  with  copious  effusion  into 
the  subarachnoid  tissue  and  within  tlie  ventricles.  In  other  cases, 
the  individual  speaks  thick  and  inarticulatelvi  is  unsteady  in  his 
motions,  and,  though  not  paralytic,  the  limbs  totter  and  shake. 
There  is  also  more  or  less  loss  of  memory.  Such  was  the  state  of 
the  person  whose  cerebral  arteries  I  have  above  described  as  ex- 
^K     tensively  affected  by  this  transformation. 

^H  Lastly,  from  this  state  of  the  arteries,  evils  still  more  consider- 
^m  able  may  result.  It  has  been  observed  several  times  to  give  rise 
^m    to  aneurism  without  or  with  rupture  and  hemorrhage.     Ttius  Mr 
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£.  A.  Jeuaings  records  in  a  »tout  healthy  man  of  54,  an  hisUinee 
of  aneurism  of  the  basilar  artery  suddenly  giving  way,  and  causing 
speedy  dissolution  by  hemorrhage*  This  aneurism,  which  was  about 
the  feize  of  a  pea,  was  situate  on  the  basilar  artery,  immediately 
after  the  union  of  the  two  vertebral  arteries.  From  this  blood  had 
escaped  and  spread  itself  over  the  medulla  oblongata.^  This  per- 
son was  wont  to  suffer  from  pain  in  the  head.  Death  took  place 
about  eight  hours  after  tlie  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms. 

In  the  course  of  inspections  at  tbe  Koyal  Infirmary  of  this  place, 
I  have  oU^erved  three  instances  of  aneurism  of  the  cerebral  arteries 
within  the  space  of  about  five  years.  Two  of  these  were  situate  in 
the  anterior  arteries  of  the  brain  in  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  The 
arteries  in  both  cases  were  diseased  along  their  whole  course. 
The  aneurisraal  swelling  in  one  case  was  about  the  size  of  a  pea  ; 
in  the  other  it  was  a  little  larger.  In  both  cases,  rupture  had 
taken  place,  followed  by  apoplectic  death, 

A  tbird  case  I  observed  in  the  basilar  artery.  The  tumour  here 
was  regularly  spherical,  and  appeared  like  a  small  globular  body 
formed  in  the  course  of  the  artery.  The  preparation  is  preserved 
in  tbe  museum  of  the  university.  A  good  example  of  aneurism  in 
the  right  vertebral  artery  is  given  by  Cruvcilhier.  In  this  case 
the  swelling  was  almost  exactly  globular,  and  extended  equally  on 
each  side  of  the  artery,  being  altogether  from  '^y^  to  slx  lines  in 
diameter.     The  interior  shows  clots  and  steatomatous  deposition.f 

By  some,  as  Mr  Porter,  it  is  maintained  that  aneurism  in  this  si- 
tuation must  be  true  aneurism,  that  is,  formetl  by  dilatation  of  the 
inner  and  middle  tunics  alone,  as  there  is  no  cellular  duct  to  form 
an  external  covering,  were  the  inner  tunics  lacerated.  It  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable  that  these  aneurisms  of  the  cerebral  arteries  pre- 
sent examples  of  uniform  and  regular  dilatation  much  more  com- 
plete, than  are  observed  in  the  aneurisms  of  other  regions.  They 
are  in  truth  the  only  aneurisms  which  afford  examples  of  what 
Cruveilhier  denominates  peripheral j  that  is,  spherical  aneurisms, 
embracing  the  entire  periphery  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  are 
formed.  Cruveilhier,  nevertheless,  maintains  that  the  whole  tliree 
tunics  are  dilated  ;  and  in  supporting  this  proposition,  he  necessarily 
maintains  that  tbe  cerebral  arteries  possess  a  cellular  tunic  as  well 
as  those  of  other  regions. 


•  Cftic  of  AneiiriMH  of  the  Baailar  Artery  iuddenly  giving  w*y,  &:c«     By  R  A. 
ningt.    Tramacttoni  of  ProvinciAl  Anodation,  Vol  L  p.  2r0.    London,  ISSS. 
f  Aoatomie  Pathologique,  LirraisGn  xxviii.  PI.  Hi.  liga.  2^  3,  4. 
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§  3.  It  is  further  an  interesting  confiriDatioiiol'tliovit^w  above  given, 
tliat  hemorrlmge  of  the  same  nature  may  tiike  place  frora  the  arach- 
noid of  the  merabranes  of  the  spinal  chord,  and  give  rise  to  similar 
symptoms,  though  modified  by  the  situation  of  the  effusion.  Of 
this  variety  of  araclinoid  hemorrliage,  an  instance  is  quoted  by 
Sauvages  frora  Duvemey,  under  the  title  of  asphyxia  spinalis  ;  but 
the  best  examples  are  those  recorded  by  RL  Chevalier  in  the  3d 
volume  of  the  Medico-Chirnrgical  Transactions,  and  that  by  Sir  A, 
Cooper  in  his  work  on  Dislocation.  In  these  cases  blood,  coagulated 
and  fluid,  was  found  in  the  spinal  canal  between  the  membranes,  and 
the  vessels  of  the  membranes  were  inordinately  loaded* 

I  4.  Pkurcemia  ;  kceinafhorax, — On  this  form  of  hemorrhage, 
instances  of  which  are  recorded  by  ^lorgagni  and  Lieutaud,  which 
has  been  well  described  by  Merat  and  Laennec,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  more.  Merat  informs  us  that  this  hemorrhage  proved  fatal  to 
Professor  Mahon.* 

§  5.  Hmmacardia^  or  hemorrhage  from  the  pericardium,  has  been 
not  less  overlooked  than  the  other  blcwdy  discharges  of  the  serous 
membranes.  In  the  few  instances  which  have  been  recorded,  it  has 
generally  been  ascribed  to  laceration  or  rupture  of  the  auricles, 
venous  sinuses,  or  organs  of  the  large  vessels,  allowing  the  blood 
contained  to  escape  and  distend  the  pericardium.  In  the  instances 
to  which  I  now  advert,  the  most  minute  and  diligent  search  was  in* 
adequate  to  detect  either  rupture,  laceration,  or  minute  orifices  by 
which  blood  could  esciij>e  ;  and  it  must  therefore  be  inferred,  that 
it  issues  from  the  membrane  by  the  process  of  exhalation. 

Of  this  singular  hemorrhage,  four  distinct  and  authentic  cafies 
are  recorded*  In  the  first,  by  l>r  Alston,  three  pounds  of  coagu- 
lated blood  and  bloody  &erum  were  taken  from  the  pericardium. 
When  the  inner  surface  of  the  pericardium,  and  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  heart  were  carefully  cleansed  by  sponges,  no  aperture  of 
any  of  the  large  vessels  could  be  discovere<I  \  *'  but  on  pressing  the 
heart  bloody  serum  oozed  from  many  small  orifices  on  its  surface, 
and  principally  near  its  basis."t  The  second  case,  by  Dr  Thomson 
of  Worcester,  is  similar  in  the  quantity  and  kind  of  blood  effused^ 
and  in  the  impossibility  of  tracing  it  to  rupture  or  open  vesselj  In 
the  third  aise,  by  Mr  Joseph  Hooper,  about  five  pints  of  fluid 
blood  perfectly  free  from  coapila^  were  found  in  the  pericardium, 
in  which  no  vestige  of  rupture  could,  after  the  most  careful  exami- 

•  .Jrtiirniil  df  i\frdfrine/r<ime  ix.  p.  132. 

t  Medical  fmrnj*  and  Ob«?nr*tiaiim  Vol  vL  p.  f  I  L  ArU  Ivu 

X  MihIicaI  Oboervatioiit  and  Inaulnet,  VoU  i  v.  p.  35(t,  Art  xxru 
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nation,  be  found.*  I^astly,  in  a  caae  by  Merat,  two  ounces  of  pure 
blood  were  found  in  the  pericardiura  of  a  man  of  53,  who  had  la- 
boured under  organic  lesion  of  the  heart  and  consecutive  dropsy.f 

Baillte,  to  whom  these  effusions  were  known,  was  aware  of 
difficulty  of  exjilaining  them^  and  conjectures  tliat  the  blood  ma 
have  oozed  by  transudation,  or  escaped  from  the  extreraities  of  the 
minute  ves&els,  which  he  supposes  may  be  inordinately  relaxed4 
The  last  supposition,  it  may  be  remarked,  virtually  admits  exhala- 
tion. 

It  must  be  observed,  nevertheless,  that  the  arteries  on  the  sur- '' 
face  of  the  heart  are  often  diseased  in  this  hemorrhage. 

§  6.  HcBmeiiteria*  Peritmimmia. — Peritoneal  hemorrhage  is  not 
uncommon.  It  occurs  under  two  forms,  the  sanguinolent  and  the 
sanguine.  A  valuable  instance  of  this  hemorrhage,  mentioned  by 
Morgagni,§  is  that  of  Laelio  Laelii,  a  medical  student^  a  native 
of  his  own  town  of  Imola,  in  whose  abdomen  was  found  about  1^ 
pound  of  fluid  blood,  with  black  spots  of  the  peritona?um.  The 
best  examples,  however^  are  those  recorded  by  Merat  In  the 
there  were  three  pints  of  bloody  serum  in  the  cavity,  with  evident'' 
marks  of  peritoneal  inflammation.  In  a  second,  there  were  between 
two  and  three  pints,  and  the  merabrane  was  covered  with  numerous 
granulations.  It  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  this  was  tubercular, 
disease  of  the  peritoneum  causing  hemorrhage.  In  a  third 
in  which  death  took  place  47  days  after  the  first  symptoms,  upon 
inspection  there  were  found  about  twenty  pints  of  a  fluid,  first 
sanguinolent,  then  like  pure  bloody  and  lastly  some  clots.  The 
marks  of  inflammation  weie  so  intense  as  to  leave  few  traces  of  the 
original  form  of  the  abdominal  viscera^  || 

§  7.  Hmmatorekk, — Of  hemorrhage  from  the  vaginal  coat,  Biehat 
states  that  he  met  with  two  instances  only  j  and  Merat  acknowledc 
that  he  has  not  yet  seen  any  example.  On  some  occasions  thi«^ 
hemorrhage  lays  the  foundation  of  the  bloody  tumour  (hmnotomaA 
occasionally  found  in  the  vaginal  coiit. 

From  the  facts  recorded  it  results  that  these  hemorrhages,  like 
those  of  the  mucous  tissue,  are  the  result  of  exhalation.  Bichat 
states,  that  after  scrupulous  examination  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
pleura,  pericardium^  and  peritonmtm,  under  these  hexnorrhages,  he 
found  the  surface  entire,  and  the  vessels  unbroken.    There  is  every 

•  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  ScR'iety,  Vol  i.  p.  2S8,  Art  xviii 

t  Memoireii  do  la  Society  Medicale  d'EmuktioD,  VoU  vi\.  p.  65, 

t  Morbid  Anatomy.  §  Epiat.  xxxv.  2.     Caae  of  LaeljQ  l^oelii. 

II  M^nioireK  dc  ta  Society  Medicale  d'EmuIntinn,  Tom*  vii.  p.  65. 
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reason  to  believe  that  tliey  arc  in  all  cases  precedetl  by  congestion 
of  the  capillaries ;  for  most  of  those  which  are  hitherto  accurately 
recorded  were  connected  with  marks  of  inflaramation,  and  some  with 
organic  lesion, 

1  have  yet  to  observe,  that  the  serous  membranes  are  liable  to 
becpme  simultaneously  the  seat  of  hemorrhage  in  land-scurvy  and 
in  sea-scurvy*  In  the  former  disease,  these  membranes  have  been 
found  occupied  not  only  by  peteoliia)  spots  and  dark  or  livid  Idotches, 
but  with  considerable  effusion  of  fluid  blood.  Of  this,  the  cases  of 
Dr  Duncan  Junior  and  Mr  William  Wood  are  the  best  examples. 
In  extreme  cases  of  scurvy  the  same  extravasation  takes  place, 

III.  Dropsies. — Of  abnormal  accumulation  of  serous  fluid  within 
the  serous  membranes  1  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  is  already  said 
in  the  chapter  on  the  exhalanta.  These  accumulations  may  almost 
invariably  be  traced  to  disease  of  the  contained  organs,  or  of  other 
organs,  as  the  he^rt,  liver,  kidneys,  or  tubercular  deposit  in  the 
membranes, 

IV.  Air  IS  not  un frequently  effused  into  cavities  formed  by  serous 
tissue.  Be^des  the  form  oi  pneumothorax^  which  results  from  tislu- 
lous  opening  of  the  lung,  another  may  take  place  from  laceration 
or  wound  of  the  lung.  In  the  peritona?ura  it  is  the  result  either  of 
inflammation,  of  gangrene  and  decomposition  of  serum,  of  ulcera- 
tive perforation,  or  of  organic  disease  producing  the  same  effect. 

V.  Tubercles. — Tubereubu'  deposition  of  different  kinds  is  fi'e- 
quent  in  the  serous  membranes.  The  exact  nature  of  the  deposi- 
tion, however,  is  not  well  defined.  The  tubercular  diseases  occur- 
ring in  serous  membranes  are  of  two  sorts,  the  genuine  ft/romatottg^ 
or  that  in  which  tyromatous  matter  is  deposited,  in  irregular  or 
amorphous  masses  in  the  membrane, — and  the  cenchroid  or  miliary, 
in  which  minute  lenticular  bodies  hard  as  cartilage,  but  opaque  or 
semi-transparent,  are  developed  in  these  membranes. 

§  L  Tlie  tyromatous  deposition  occurs  in  these  membranes,  but 
most  frequently  in  tfie  peritonaeum,  in  which  it  was  originally  ob- 
served by  Morgagni,Lieutaud,aud  Baillie,  afterwards  well  described 
by  Dr  Baron,  and  Scoutetten,  and  observed  by  Dr  Moncrieff, 
They  are  round  bodies,  varying  in  size  from  a  vetch  or  garden-pea 
to  a  bean,  not  always  regular  in  shape,  of  caseous  consistence,  and 
generally  softened  in  the  centre.  They  cause  inflammation  of  the 
membraDe.    In  the  pleura  tuWrcles  are  noticed  by  Morgagni,  Lieu- 
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taud,  and  Baillie,  To  this  head,  perhaps^  we  may  refer  a  variety  of 
tyrmnatous  tuiiinur  of  tlie  pleura  observed  by  Mr  Uowship.  It  coa- 
«sted  in  a  great  immber  of  bulbous  processes  variable  in  shape  and 
frize,  but,  apparently  from  the  description,  oblong,  spheroidal,  and 
attached  by  narrow  stalks  or  peduncles.  The  substance  of  these 
bodies,  which  was  semitransparent  and  very  firm,  of  a  dull-yellow 
colour,  partly  fluid  and  partly  solid,  is  ascribed  by  Mr  Howship  to 
effusion  of  lymph*  The  opacity  and  increase  of  density  resulting 
from  immersion  in  alcohol  showed  that  they  contained  albuminous 
matter** 

In  the  membranes  of  the  brain  they  seem  to  be  also  not  uncom- 
mon, thougb  their  origin  from  the  arachnoid  is  not  quite  established. 

Tubercles  or  tyromatous  depositions  in  the  tubercular  form  are 
often  found  in  the  pit£  mater^  and  especially  its  cerebral  prolonga- 
tions. They  occur  not  only  in  the  exterior  division  of  die  mem* 
brane,  but  in  that  wliich  penetrates  the  ventricles;  and  from  this 
circumstance  it  often  happens  that  tyromatous  bodies,  which  are 
found  in  the  cerebral  substance,  have  originated  in  the  membranes 
Thus  of  the  figures  given  by  Baillie  in  the  7th  pi.  of  his  10th  fasci- 
culus, two  tubercular  bodies  are  found  actually  attached  to  the  cho- 
roid pleKus ;  one  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle ; 
and  that  represented  by  Dr  Hooper  in  the  same  situation  (12tb 
pL )  appears  to  have  bad  the  same  origin  ;  and  those  said  to  be  found 
in  tbe  braiu  were  very  probably  originally  formed  at  the  filamentous 
surface  of  the  pia  mnttr,  between  which  and  the  bodies*  in  most  in- 
stances, vascular  connections  are  distinct  and  immetliate. 

§  2.  The  cenehroid  tubercles  are  very  frequent  in  serous  tiiAueu 
In  the  pleura  tbey  were  seen  by  Wrisberg,  Baillie,  Bayk%  Laeauecv 
and  Andral ;  in  the  peritonaeum  by  Scoutetten. 

These  miliary  or  cartilaginous  tubercles  are  not  unfroriuentlv 
found  to  occupy  all  the  serous  membranes  at  once,  moi*e  especi- 
ally ill  the  bodies  of  the  lower  animals.  Thus  I  have  often  seen 
them  in  the  pleura,  pericardium,  and  peritoufeum  in  tie  sheep; 
and  in  a  specimen  of  the  Pai^  dissected  by  my  friend  Dr  Grant« 
every  serous  membrane  was  thickly  set  with  them.  Tbey  occur 
chiefly  in  men  and  animals  long  excluded  from  air  and  e^iercise;. 
In  the  early  stage  they  do  not  exercise  much  influence  on  the  state 
of  tliese  membranes.  But  at  a  more  advanced  period  they  cauie 
inordinate  exhalation,  oimcjty^  dulness^  and  other  marks  of  morbid 
circulation  of  the  tissue. 

*  Practical  Obserrftlitiiii  on  Surgery  »nd  Morbid  Anatomji  p.  20i, 
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In  tlie  human  body  cenchroid  tubercles  occur  In  the  pleura  and 
peritandtum  m  two  forms. 

In  one,  very  small  bodies  like  the  heads  of  needles  or  pins,  and 
generally  of  a  white  colour,  are  disseminated  over  the  whole  pleu- 
ral or  peritoneal  surface.  These  are  very  closely  set,  and  com- 
municate io  the  membrane  a  perceptible  degree  of  roughnefia 
Alter  some  time  tliey  cause,  at  least  in  the  peritonaeum,  adhesion 
of  the  foliis  of  the  ileum,  so  that  the  whole  bowels  are  united  in  one 
general  adherent  mass.  These  tubercles  are  seated  in  the  substance 
of  the  peritoneum.  They  do  not  appear  to  increase  much  in  size, 
but  they  tend  simply  to  induce  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
brane and  union  of  its  parts  by  effusion  of  lymph  and  adhesion. 

They  likewise  tend  to  cause  the  eflFusion  of  serous  fluid  from  the 
surface  of  the  peritmtipum. 

In  the  second  variety,  small  bodies,  a  little  larger  than  tho^ 
last  mentioned,  are  most  minutely  and  extensively  disseminated 
over  the  pleura  or  pentojKBum*  Thcisc  resemble  gunpowder  grains, 
are  generally  of  a  light  blue  colour,  and  arc  always  extremely  hard. 
Tliey  are  less  liable  to  cause  adhesive  inflammation  than  the  small 
white  tubercles.  Yet  occasionally  the  intestinal  peritonaeum  is  ol)- 
served  adhering  extensively,  in  consequence  of  their  development 
in  that  membrane* 

They  always  derange  the  circulation  and  secretion  of  the  mem- 
brane ;  and  much  serous  fluid  is  accumulated  within  the  cavities  in 
consequence*  They  may  tiike  place  in  one  serous  membrane  only  ; 
but  they  often  take  place  in  the  pleura  and  peritonoium  at  once, 
causing  in  the  former  hydrothorax,  and  in  the  latter  ascites. 

They  afl^ect  in  the  abdomen,  the  mesentery  and  omentum ;  and 
the  latter  is  doubled  or  folded  up  like  an  oblong  tumour  across  the 
abdomen  between  the  stomach  and  colon,* 

In  the  brain  they  are  mostly  seen  in  the  pia  mater  towards  the 
base;  and  they  in  that  situation  resemble  neither  the  first  nor  the 
second  variety  of  tul>ercles :  being  larger  than  the  former,  and  less 
hard  than  the  latter. 

They  may  take  place  at  any  region  of  the  pia  metier.  But  they 
are  more  common  at  the  base  of  the  brain  and  around  the  eereM- 
lum  than  in  any  other  situation. 

Wherever  they  arc  found,  they  induce  chronic  hydrocephalic 

*  Report  of  Uie  Caie*  Iraated  during  the  Coune  of  CHnicaJ  Lectures  delivered  nt 
the  Royal  Infirmurr  in  1832-1833.  By  liavid  Cmigiet  M.  l>*  Kdin.  Mtnl.  snd  Siirg. 
JvonuO,  xU.  122.     Edinburgh,  L834. 
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efliision,^  with  symptoms  of  stupor,  cotaa,  and  sometimes  convul* 
sions,  wliieh  terminate  fatally  in  about  six  or  seven  weeks,  sometime* 
earlier, 

The  opinion  of  Laennec,  that  miliary  tubercles  are  the  incipient 
form  of  the  tyTomatous  tubercle,  is,  in  reference  to  the  serous  mem- 
branes, destitutes  of  proof*  The  miliary  eminences  of  these  mem- 
branes have  not  yet  been  shown  to  i>ass  into  the  tyromatous- 

VL  Chondroma. —  Cartilaffinous  degeneration  is  not  nncommon 

in  the  serous  tissue.  It  appears  in  the  form  of  patches  varying  in 
size  and  shape,  attached  to  the  free  surface  of  the  membranes.  By 
some  authors  this  is  regarded  as  a  preliminary  step  to  ossaficatioD. 
But  this  is  not  established. 

New  development  of  cartilage  is  most  commonly  seen  in  the 
pleura  and  pericarfltum  in  the  form  of  bluish-white  patches,  highly 
polished  on  the  free  surface,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  fourpenny 
piece  to  the  diameter  of  one  shilling  and  more.  The  margins  of 
these  patches  is  irregular  and  sometimes  indented  and  sending  out 
other  thin  patches. 

In  general  the  formation  of  these  patches  is  preceded  by  inflam* 
mation,  subacute  or  chronic,  in  the  course  of  which  the  spot  18 
covered  by  lymph,  which  afterwards  undergoes  the  cartilaginous 
transformalion.  Sometimes  the  part  is  puckered  and  shrivelled, 
as  if  previously  the  pulmonic  tissue  had  been  affected  by  inflamma- 
tion* In  old  cases  of  chronic  pleurisy  and  empht/sema^  it  is  usual 
for  the  false  membrane  to  be  converted  into  a  fibrous  layer  of  im- 
perfect cartilage,  uniting  the  two  pleurae. 

Similar  patches  are  ob^^erved  in  the  hepatic  and  splenic  perittj* 
n<sum  ;  the  spleen  may  he  entirely  enclosed  in  a  cartilaginous  tu- 
nic ;  and  often  the  peritonaeum  covering  the  ovaries  is  entirely 
transformed  into  afirni  though  not  very  thick  cartilaginous  covering. 


* 


VIL  OssTFJCATioN.^In  no  texture,  perhaps,  is  osseous  dei>06i- 

tion  more  frequent  than  in  the  serous.  It  occurs  in  every  one  of 
these  membranes  without  exception.  In  the  arachnoid  it  is  not 
unfrequently  seen  in  the  Ibrm  of  osseous  plates  at  the  inner  surface 
of  the  tlura  mater ^  and  the  free  surface  of  the  pta  mater,  Ofien^ 
also,  numerous  thin  scales  of  bony  matter  with  pearly  aspect  are 
observed  in  the  arachnoid  of  the  spinal  mnal  In  the  pleura  and 
pericardium  it  is  exceedingly  common^  instances  of  it  being  no- 
ticed by  most  authors,  aud  numerous  specimens  of  it  contxiineii 
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in  museum s.  In  tlie  pleura  it  is  most  comnioo  in  the  costal  divi- 
sion, large  portions  of  which  arc  sometinies  found  converted  in* 
to  broad  tiat  patches  of  bone.  The  instances  of  ossification  of  the 
diaphragm  are  of  tlie  same  nature.  In  the  pericardium  it  is  pro- 
bably most  frequent  in  the  cardiac  division,  and  constitutes  those 
cases  va^ely  denominated  ossified  hearts.  In  the  peritonaeum  it 
is  less  frequent ;  but  is  remarked  in  particular  portions  of  this  mem- 
brane. Thus  it  is  common  in  the  muscuhir,  diaphragmatic,  splenic, 
and  uterine  peritonaeum,  less  frequent  in  the  hepatic  and  colic,  and 
scarcely  seen  in  tfie  ileal  These  patclics,  though  hard,  firm,  and 
apparently  solid  like  bone,  never  present  the  organization  peculiar 
to  tliat  substcince.  Their  presence  b  generally  connected  with 
traces  of  inflammation  or  at  least  injection  of  the  membrane ;  and 
Rayer,  in  an  elaborate  essay,  attempted  to  prove  tljat  osseous 
deposition  is  a  result  of  that  process,*  Indeed,  many  circumstances 
render  it  highly  probable  that  chronic  inflammation  of  serous  tis* 
sue  causes  cflusion  of  lymph,  which  is  eventually  converted  into 
CkBBeous  matter.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory  proofs  of  this  principle 
is,  that  osseous  induration  of  the  perltonicum  is  very  common  in 
hernial  protrusions  of  the  intestine,  in  which  the  membrane  is  sub- 
jected to  slow  inflammation  ;  and  that  the  vaginal  coat  of  the  tes- 
ticle is  often  cartilaginous,  or  even  bony  iu  cases  of  old  hydrocele* 


VIIL  Morbid  Growths  and  Parasitical  Animals.^ — §  L 
Hygroma. — The  serous  cyst  is  not  uncommon  in  the  diaphanous 
membranes.  It  appears,  however,  from  various  observations,  to  be 
most  frequent  in  the  attached  surface,  or  in  the  subserous  tissue. 

§  2.  ffyflatifh^  Acepkalo'cr/sL^.- — ^Thcse  globular  sacs  arc  believed 
to  be  almost  proper  to  the  serous  membranes.  It  is  certain  that  in 
these  they  are  more  frequently  observed  tlian  elsewhere.  Thus 
they  are  found  attached  to  the  pleura,  to  tlie  pericardium,  to  the 
peritonaeum,  and  to  the  vaginal  coat ;  and  in  some  rare  cases  they 
have  been  seen  in  the  choroid  plexus.  Thus  Fischer  found  the 
tmiia  hydatUjvna  of  FalUis,  or  the  ct/sticercns  pt/riformis  of  Zeder, 
atUiched  to  tirB  membrane  by  a  peduncle,  and  vesicular  bodies,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  same  gentis,  attached  to  the  arachnoid  surface  of 
the  dura  matm  The  writings  of  Bonctus,  Morgagni,  and  other 
collectors,  contain  frequent  examples  of  pulmonary  hydatids,  seve- 
ral of  which  were  originally  hydatids  of  the  pleura^  and  several  of 

•  Archive*  <reneralet,  Tom.  vii. 
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tlie  subserous  tissue.  In  tlie  peritonaeum  tliey  are  still  more 
quent ;  and  Dr  Monro  iertim  gives  a  valuable  collecDon  of  cases, 
in  wbicli  tliese  bodies  were  found  connected  with  various  regioDS  of 
that  membrane.  Though  the  cifsticercus  or  solitary  hydatid  is  oc- 
casionally found,  those  more  usually  seen  in  tliis  membrane  are  the 
ctBnuri  and  echinococcL  or  the  gregarious  form  of  the  animal.  Of 
this  dcscrij>tion,  I  have  several  times  observed  good  examples.  In 
the  body  of  a  man  of  about  45,  who  died  with  the  usual  symptoms 
of  dropsy,  two  globular  cysts,  one  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  were 
found  attached  to  the  hepatic  peritoncpum.  In  each  of  these  were 
contahied  an  immense  number  of  globular  cysts  containing  trans- 
parent fluidj  about  half  an  inch  or  eight  lines  in  diameter,  and  sur- 
rounded in  like  manner  by  a  trangjiarent  fluid.  Two  similar  cysts, 
each  contaioiug  many  small  ones,  were  found  attached  to  part  of 
the  ileum.  These  were  unequivocal  examples  of  the  acephalo-cyst, 
which  is  indeed  very  commonly  developed  within  and  in  connection 
with  the  peritonieum.  The^  bodies  caused  during  life  irregular 
prominent  tumours  of  the  belly.  Hydatids  are  also  common  in  the 
vaginal  coat. 

§  3.  Fungus  Hamatodeg  is  observed  to  take  place  in  this  tissue 
I  have  seen  it  affect  the  pleura  m  the  form  of  numerous  pendulouj» 
and  sessile  tumours.  It  is,  however,  more  common  in  the  perito^ 
tKBum^  both  at  its  free  and  at  its  attached  surface.  One  example^ 
in  which  it  originated  in  the  hepatic  peritoneum,  and  thence  pro* 
ceeded  to  affect  the  greater  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  af- 
terwards presented  at  the  groiu,  where  it  destroyed  the  bones  of 
the  pelvis,  ajxd  the  upper  end  of  the  thigh-bone,  some  years  ago 
fell  under  my  observation.  The  tumour  had  attained  an  enormous 
size,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  cerebriform  matter  contained  in  seve- 
ral cysts,  and  in  some  instances  softened  into  a  dark-coloured  pulpy 
semifluid  mass. 

§  4.  Scirrhous  induration  is  said  to  take  place  in  serous  tissues 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  often  affects  this  tissue  from  the  conti- 
guous ones,  espciually  the  mucous  and  submucous ;  but  it  is  not 
ascertained,  that  it  originates  in  the  serous  membrane.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  confound  under  this  name  various  indurations,  which 
seem  to  be  the  result  of  the  inflammatory  process,  or  the  lardaceoiis 
state  observed  in  the  omentum  and  mesentery  in  old  dysenteries, 
which  by  some  have  been  represented  as  examples  of  this  morbid 
degeneratioth 
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IX.  Accidental  Development. — No  tissue  perhapii  is  so  litible 
to  be  accidentaUy  repeated  as  the  serous.     The  cysts  already  men- 
tioned are  generally  regarded  as  examples  of  this  repetition ;  and, 
indeed,  they  possess  all  the  charactera  of  serous  ti^ue.     These 
cysts  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  body  ;  but  tb&y  are  moat  fre- 
quently observed  in   the  kidneys,  sometimes  in  connection  with 
granular  disease  of  those  glands;  and  they  are  very  common  in 
the  female  ovary,  in  which  they  often  constitute  the  anatomical 
character   of  dropsy  of  that  organ.     They  are  also  seen  in    the 
testicle   of  the   male*      The  mode    of  their  development  is  not 
well  ascertained.      The  hypothesis  of  dilatation  or  expansion  by 
mechanical  compression  was  successfully  refuted  by  Bichat;  but 
the  one,  which  he  attempts  to  establish  in  its  place,  has  not  been 
generally  adopted. 

Certain  of  the  minute  clustered  bodies  denominated  by  Laennec 
twephalo-cystsy  and  the  animal  nature  of  which,  though  admitted 
by  that  author,  is  denied  by  Cuvier  and  llutlulphi,  belong  to  tlie 
same  bead.     Their  formation  is  equally  little  understood. 

X.  MoEBiD  States  op  the  FiBao-sBHous  Membranes. — Be- 
fore concluding  this  chapter,  I  must  notice  certain  morbid  states 
incident  to  the  fibro-serous  membranes. 

§  L  The  dura  maler^  as  a  compound  membrane,  partaking  at  once 
of  the  structure  of  periosteum  and  arachnoid ,  is  liable  to  affections 
whicli  bear  this  twofold  character.  Its  outer  or  cranial  lamina  is 
liable  to  all  the  morbid  proceases  incident  to  periosteum.  Its  in* 
ner  or  arachnoid,  it  has  been  already  shown,  is  liable  to  those  pe- 
culiar to  this  merahranous  pellicle. 

I  have  already  shown  that  the  latter  siu'face  of  the  dura  mater  is 
occasionally  covered  by  albuminous  exudation,  the  result  of  tlie  in- 
flammatory process.  This  same  substance  U  occasionally  deposited 
between  its  lamina^,  and  causes  thickening  and  some  induration* 

§  2.  Thickening  of  tfie  Dura  Mater, — This  membrane  is  liable, 
under  the  influence  of  various  causes,  to  become  gi'eatly  thickened. 
In  several  instances  I  have  seen  it  as  thick  as  ordinary  leather,  very 
firm,  yet  otherwise  unclianged  in  structure.  This  thickening  is 
always  connected  with  symptoms  of  chronic  intlammation,  which 
may  take  place  either  spontaneously  or  in  consequence  of  external 
vtotenoe  on  the  head.  Yet  the  thickening  is  usually  confined  to 
the  dfira  mnfj'r  of  one  hemisphere,  and  that  the  superior  part  of  the 
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brain  ;  and  it  teriuinates  gradually  io  tbe  meuibranea  preiseulmg  iu 
wonted  character  at  the  base  of  the  organ.  Tiie  dura  ma(er  of  the 
opposite  hemisphere  is  in  general  natural. 

In  one  spontaneous  case,  in  which  I  found  this  thickening,  tbe 
person  during  life  was  so  addictetl  to  the  use  of  spirits,  that  he  was 
rarely  sober*  or  at  least  quite  correct  He  was  in  the  practice  of 
speaking  aloud  to  himself  in  the  streets,  and  had  a  habit  of  jerking 
his  head  to  the  side  from  time  to  time  as  he  walked.  He  died  at 
last  of  symptoms  of  injury  of  the  back  and  posteriors  from  a  fall, 
and  with  them  were  mingled  sj'mptoms  of  delinum  tremens* 

Most  commonly,  ncverlbelesa,  this  lesion  is  the  result  of  external 
violence.  In  one  well -marked  case  which  fell  under  my  own  no- 
tice, and  in  which  I  carefully  inspected  the  parts  after  death,  the 
first  exciting  cause  was  a  fall  down  stairs  in  a  state  of  intoxicatioo, 
in  which  the  individual  struck  the  head  on  the  steps.  He  was  car- 
ried home  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  iu  that  he  continued  for 
nine  days,  lie  then  began  to  show  signs  of  returning  conscious* 
ness;  and  began  to  take  food  and  drink,  and  live  a  sort  of  vege- 
table existence.  This  state  improved  a  little.  But  memory,  judg- 
ment, and  all  the  mcnt^d  faculties  were  entirely  gone*  The  patient 
recovered  consciousness  and  a  degree  of  sensibilily,  only  to  remain 
a  paralytic  idiot  for  life.  This  state  continued  between  two  and 
three  years,  when  death  ensued. 

The  dura  mater  of  the  left  hemiisphere  was  then  found  very  much 
thickened.  The  sub-arachnoid  tissue  was  infiltrated  with  serous 
fluid  to  a  very  great  amount.  The  convolutions  were  very  much 
atropliied.  About  four  ounces  of  serous  fluid  w^ere  contained  with- 
in tlie  ventricles,  the  cavities  of  which  were  dilated,  and  the  walla 
extruded. 

Theforfiijc  was  softened  j  the  sepium  iucidum  entirely  destroyed; 
and  iu  it^  place  w^as  a  large  elliptical  aperture,  by  which  the  ven- 
tricles communicatt^d  freely  and  directly  with  each  other* 

Such  are  the  efi^ects  of  chronic  inflammation  continued  through 
a  long  period  before  they  prove  fatal 

§  3,  Tyromatous  deposition  in  round  nodules  also  occurs  iu  this 
membrane,  and  has  been  well  represented  by  Dr  Hooper  in  his  6th 
and  7  th  engravings.  They  possess  all  the  characters  of  the  usual 
tyromatous  matter,  and  consist  of  whitish  or  gray  opaque  substance 
of  the  consistence  of  cheese,  of  different  degrees  of  firmness,  inclosed 
in  a  vascular  capsule.     Generally  they  grow  from  the  arachnoid 
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surface  of  the  membrao^  but  fiometimes  they  seem  Ut  arkc  truin 
its  substance. 

§  4.  The  dura  materotten  becomes  tlie  seal  of  a  ircn  iunioiur,  wlucb, 
as^  it  grows,  produces  absorpdoii  of  the  cranial  boae&  In  the  ex* 
celleot  collection  of  casen  by  M.  Louis,  we  Kod  that  ii  ioTiriaUy 
proceeded  to  bad  ulceration ;  but  tliat  death  in  general  look  plaee 
in  consequence  of  interruption  to  the  functiona  of  tbe  brain. 

§  5.  In  the  testicle  I  have  seen  a  peculiar  diseaae  wfaicb  I  refiar  to 
the  albuginea  and  its  serous  coTeriog.     The  tesdcle  aeems  modi 
enlarged  and  irregular;  but  shortly  alceration  takes  place,  and, 
discloses  an  extensive  mass  of  dead  matter  etidently  extoior  to  the  1 
gland.    The  slonghing  process  alternating  with  nlceration  and  gra^  < 
nulation  proceeds  till  the  whole  exterior  coat  of  the  testicle  is  ex« 
pelled.     This  process,  which  oecnrred  in  a  scrofnlotis  sobject,  and 
never  showed  any  tendency  to  malignant  ulcenitionY  I  ascribe  to 
death  of  the  fibro-serous  covering  of  the  testicle,  and  perhaps  of  ' 
the  gland  itself. 

XL  Fibrous  and  FiBHo-cARTrLAGmous  Tumoubs*— Cartilasri- 
nous  and  bony  matter  of  different  degrees  of  firmness  and  perfection 
are  often  observed  in  the  cerebral  membranes,  more  especially  the 
dum  mater*  Of  this  change  manifold  instances  are  given  by  BonetuSt 
Morgagni,  Lieutaud,  Sandifort^  and  other  collectors;  and  they  are 
delineated  by  Baillie  and  Hooper.  These  ciuu-s  tire  vugnely  men- 
tioned under  the  general  title  of  ogj-itication  of  the  lirain ;  but  fr*w 
of  them  are  entitled  to  this  charncter,  for  alt  of  theae  originaU'  in 
the  membranes.  The  only  authentic  iiistance  apparently  of  boor 
matter  found  in  the  sulistance  of  the  brain  unconnected  with  tlie 
membranes,  is  that  delineated  by  Dr  Iloofjcr  in  hie  IStfa  eogmttitt* 
The  description,  nevertheleai^  is  not  sufficiently  minute  ta  Jnrtlfe 
positive  assertion. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


8YNOVLAL  MEMBRANE. — Mcffibrana  S^navialis, — Buna  Alucasmm 

Section  I. 

BiciiAT  enumeratea  several  circumstancea  in  which  he  coBceiftt 
that  serous  and  synovial  iiiembranc  difler  from  each  other,  Gor- 
don, who  doubt-8  how  far  the  distinctioDs  are  well  founded  as  the 
basis  of  anatomical  arrangement,  admits,  however,  peculiarities 
which  shall  afterwards  be  mentioned. 

Synovial  membrane  resemblea  serous  membrane  in  80  far  as  it 
ig  a  thin,  transparent  substance,  having  one  smooth  free  sur&ce 
turned  towards  certiiin  cavities  of  the  body,  and  another  connected 
by  delicate  cellular  substance  to  the  sides  of  these  cavities,  or  to 
the  parts  contained  in  them*  But  it  differs  from  serous  membrane 
in  the  following  circumstances.  Ixt^  It  possesses  little  vascularity 
in  the  healthy  state;  no  blood-vessels  are  almost  ever  seen  in  it 
after  death,  nor  can  they  be  made  to  receive  the  finest  injection.  2d^ 
Its  lymphatics  are  quite  incapable  of  demonstration.  Sd^  Very  de» 
licate  fiUreSj  like  those  of  cellular  subattince,  or  like  the  finest  fila- 
ments of  tendon,  are  distinctly  seen  in  it  after  slight  maceration. 
4/A,  It  is  considerably  leas  strong  than  serous  membrane^  On  the^sc 
grounds,  therefore,  synovial  membrane  is  to  be  anatomically  dis- 
tinguished frora  serous  membrane. 

The  synovial  membrane^  as  des^'ribed  above,  is  found  not  only  in 
each  of  the  moveable  articulafion^Ji,  but  in  those  sheaths  in  which 
tendons  are  lodged,  and  in  which  they  undergo  a  considerable  ejt- 
tentof  motion,  and  in  certain  situations  in  the  subcutaneous  lilamen- 
tous  tissue. 

Tlie  distribution  of  the  synovial  membranes  is  much  the  same  in 
all  these  situations.  They  are  known  to  line  the  ligamentous  appa- 
ratus of  each  joint,  capsular  and  funicular  ;  and  they  are  also  con- 
tinued over  the  cartilaginous  extremities  of  the  hones  of  which  the 
articulation  consists.  This  continuation,  which  was  originally  main- 
tained by  Nesbitt,  Bonn,  and  William  Hunter,  and  was  demonstrat- 
ed by  various  facts  by  Bichat,  was  afterwards  questioned  by  Gordon 
and  Magendie,  the  former  of  whom  esj)eciaUy  thinks  it  uususcep- 
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tible  of  anatomical  proof*  The  cartilagiDous  synovial  membrane 
IB  certainly  not  so  easily  demoDStrable  as  the  capeulur,  for  the  same 
reason  which  I  have  already  assigned  regarding  the  difficulty  of 
isolating  the  arachnoid  of  the  dura  mater ^  the  capsular  pericardium, 
the  ovarian  peritonspum,  and  the  serous  covering  of  the  tunica  al- 
hufjineay— the  want  of  filaraentous  tissue. 

The  presence  of  synovial  membrane  in  the  articular  cartilage  is 
nevertheless  established  by  sundry  facts*  l*^,  If  a  portion  of  arti- 
cular cartilage  be  divided  obliquely^  and  examined  by  a  good  glaas, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  at  one  extremity  of  the  section  a  thin 
pellicle,  differing  widely  in  aspect,  colour,  and  structiure,  from  the 
bluiah^white  appearance  of  the  cartilage.  2^,  If  the  free  surface 
of  the  cartilage  be  scraped  gently,  it  is  possible  to  detach  thin  shav* 
Ings,  which  are  also  distinct  from  cartilage  in  their  appearance. 
Sdj  The  free  surface  of  the  cartilage  is  totally  different  from  the 
attached  surface,  or  from  a  section  of  its  substance,  and  derives  its 
peculiar  smooth  polishetl  appearance  from  a  very  thin  transparent 
pellicle  uniformly  spread  over  it  4tky  If  articular  cartilage  be 
immersed  in  boiling  water,  this  thin  pellicle  becomes  opaque,  while 
the  cartilage  is  little  changed*  5ihy  Iraracrsion  in  nitric  or  muri- 
atic acid,  which  detaches  the  cartilage  from  the  bone,  gives  tliis  sur- 
face a  cracked  appearance,  which  is  not  seen  in  the  attached  surface, 
and  which  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  irregular  contraction  of 
two  different  anitnal  substances.  6M,  The  esustence  of  this  carti- 
laginous synovial  membrane  is  demonstrated  by  the  morbid  proceed 
with  which  the  tissue  is  liable  to  be  affected.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  I  believe  little  doubt  C4in  be  entertEuned,  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  their  course,  as  given  originally  by  Nesbitt,  Bonn,  and 
Hunter,  is  well  founded. 

The  same  views  may  be  applied  to  the  synovial  linings  of  the 
tendinous  sheaths,  which  are  equally  to  be  \newed  as  shut  sacs* 

Attached  to  the  free  surface  of  each  synovial  membrane  is  a  pe- 
culiar fringe-like  substance,  which  was  long  supposed  to  be  an  ap- 
paratus of  glands  (glands  of  Havers)  for  secreting  synovial  fluid* 
It  is  now  known  that  these  fringes  arc  merely  puckered  folds  of 
synovial  membrane,  and  that,  although  synovia  is  abundantly  se- 
creted by  them,  this  depends  merely  on  the  great  extent  of  surface 
which  their  puckered  arrangement  ueeeasarily  presents.  This  ar- 
rangement is  easily  demonstrated  !»y  immersing  an  articulation  ct>n- 
tain;ng  the  fringcil  processes  in  clear  water,  when  they  are  unfoldnl 
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and  made  to  float,  and  sliow  their  connections,  figure,  and  tcniiii 
tions.     They  are  analogous  to  the  free  processes  of  serous  mem** 
branes,  and  like  them  are  double,  and  contain  adipose  matter. 

The  synovial  eheaths  {hursce  mncoscs)  are  very  numerous,  and 
are  generally  found  in  everj^  tendon  which  is  exposed  to  frequent 
or  extensive  motion. 

Tliough  the  fluid  prepared  by  these  membranes  has  been  exa- 
mined by  Mtu-gueron,  Fourcroy,  John  Davy,  Orfila,  Berrelius, 
John,  and  other  chemists,  it  cannot  be  said  that  very  accurate  re- 
sults have  been  yet  given  of  its  chemical  composition.  It  is  said 
to  contain  water,  albumen,  incoagulable  matter,  regarded  as  mild* 
lagiuous  gelatine,  a  ropy  matter,  and  salts  of  soda,  lime,  and  some 
uric  acid. 

Section  II. 


The  diseases  of  synovial  membrane  are  important* 
§  1.  Hymamrihritis^ — Inflammation  is  an  oecurrence  not  unfre* 
quent  in  the  synovial  tissue,  and  protluces  effects  m  many  respects 
similar  to  those  which  are  observed  in  the  serous  membranes. 
Every  example  of  diseased  joint,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  com- 
mences with  inflammation,  acute  or  chronic,  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane. Of  this  process  the  anatomical  characters  are,  injection  of 
the  membrane,  which  sometimes  becomes  very  red  with  numerous 
vessels,  and  occasionally  traversed  by  crimson  or  brown  sjiots  and 
patches,  dulness  of  its  surface,  ojmcity,  thickening  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  some  degree  of  pulpiness*  The  effects  of  the  process 
are  effusion  of  fluid,  sometimes  serous^  sometimes  ichorous  or  vi- 
tiated si/noma^  more  especially  tinged  with  blood,  occasionally  sero- 
albuminous  fluid,  which  undergoes  partial  coagulation,  and  leaves 
the  cavity  distended  with  a  thin  sero-purulent  liquid.  In  other 
instances,  complete  purulent  matter,  with  curdy  or  albimiinous 
flakes,  are  the  result  of  synovial  iuflammalion. 

If  it  fail  to  terminate  in  resolution,  the  fluid  effusion  in  the  syno- 
vial sac  constitutes  the  simplest  of  those  multiform  affections  known 
under  the  name  of  white  swelling  ;  (ht/tiarlhrus*)  When  this  is  not 
abundant,  tlie  fluid  jmrt  is  absorbed,  and  the  coagulable  matter 
may  contract  adhesion  to  the  free  surface  of  the  membrane.  This 
is  the  origin  of  that  species  of  attkt/losis^  sometimes  general  and 
ramplete,  sometimes  partial  and  imperfect,  in  which  the  articular 
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gytiovial  membrane  is  found  united  by  bridles  or  ligaments  of  false 

membrane. 

When  sero-pnrulent  or  purulent  matter  is  effused  into  a  synovial 
cavity,  especially  wliere  the  inflammation  fails  to  be  resolved,  or 
pajsses  into  the  chronic  state,  ulceratioo  of  the  capsule  and  the  in- 
terligamentoiis  tissue  is  liable  to  take  place,  and  the  ichorous  or 
sero-piirulent  fluid  is  discharged  by  one  or  more  openings  through 
the  skin. 

In  more  advanced  and  chronic  states,  the  synovial  membrane 
often  becomes  thick,  pulpy,  and  vascular,  granular  or  villous  on 
its  surface,  and  is  at  length  destroyed  by  ulceration.  In  some 
joints,  this  process  is  an  immediate  effect  of  iuHammation,  the  syno- 
vial covering  being  gradually  perforated  in  numerous  points  at 
which  the  subjacent  cartilage  is  exposed,  and  then  undergoes  ero- 
sion* Though  this  process  may  occur  in  any  joint,  the  researches 
of  Sir  B.  Brodie  show  that  it  is  most  frequent  in  the  knee,  in  which 
the  destruction  it  occasions  is  often  very  great.  A  disease  of  this 
kind  I  have  several  times  seen  remove  every  particle  of  cartilage 
from  the  articulating  extremities,  and  expose  the  cancellated  struc- 
ture of  the  bone.  This  process  is  attentlal  with  extreme  jiain  and 
suffering  to  the  patient,  more  particularly  aggravated  during  the 
night.  The  same  process  takes  place  in  the  elbow-joint,  but  here 
it  often  forms  fistulous  abscesses  of  the  extra-capsular  cellular  tissue^ 
In  the  articular  processes  of  the  vertebrse,  I  have  seen  it  often  give 
rise  to  disease  of  these  bones,  and  finally  terminate  in  ankylosis, 
with  destruction  of  the  processes,  and  considerable  lateral  curvature 
of  the  spine. 

luflammation  of  the  articular  synovial  sacs  affects  not  only  the 
cartilages  and  bones,  but  the  ligaments,  capsubu*  and  funicular. 
Its  transition  to  these  textures,  which  is  easy  and  direct,  induces 
thickening  and  induration  of  the  ligament,  in  conse<|nence  of  effu- 
sion of  lymph  between  its  fibres  and  interstices.  After  some  time 
the  action  extends  to  the  extra- articular  filamentous  tissue,  which 
is  then  injected  by  jelly-like  fluid,  sometimes  colourless  or  pale  red? 
at  other  times  reddish  or  brown.  At  the  same  time,  this  filamen- 
tous tissue  acquires  a  granular  character  and  some  induration. 
These  several  changes,  which  give  rise  to  swelling  round  the  joint 
more  or  less  diffuse,  constitute  one  of  the  most  frequent  forms  of 
white-swelling.  Suppuration  may  take  place,  as  in  the  last  in- 
stance, followed  by  fistulous  openings. 
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^  2.  Vdvet4ik€  Detjefieratitm, — I  have  already  mentioned  Uie  gra- 
nular and  villniis  state  of  the  synovial  membrane,  ft  is  not  easy  to 
say  whether  the  change  next  to  be  noticed  is  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  this  state,  or  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  separate  organic  affeciioQ. 

Synovial  membrane  is  Hable  to  a  peculiar  form  of  degenera- 
tion, in  which  the  membrane  becomes  thick,  sof^  and  villoiia^  not 
unlike  a  piece  of  coarse  velvet*  The  change  is  evidently  in  the 
organization  of  the  membrane,  which  is  entirely  destroyed.  The 
surface  is  red  or  brown,  and  no  trace  of  the  original  structure  is 
left, 

I'biB  is  one  of  the  most  unnianageable  forms  of  diseased  joint 
It  may  take  place  in  any  joint,  but  is  moet  common  in  the  knae* 
joint,  the  hip-joint,  and  the  elbow-joint. 

It  appears  to  be  attended  with  chronic  inflammation  of  the  sy- 
novial membrane,  and  may  prolmbly  be  the  effect  of  a  peculiar 
form  of  that  process*  It  seems,  nevertheless,  by  its  characters  and 
tendency,  to  arrange  itself  rather  with  the  class  of  organic  changes. 

It^  approach  is  generally  slow  but  steady,  and  it  is  attended  with 
dee}>-seated  pain  in  the  joint,  aggravated  by  motion.  It  gives  rise 
to  general  swelling,  often  with  the  effusion  of  some  fluid  within  the 
synovial  cavity.  The  cellular  tissue  outside  the  capsule  also  be- 
comes diseased,  swelling,  and  being  sometimes  affected  by  second- 
ary infiiimmation  and  the  formation  of  abscesses* 

This  disease  takes  place  principally  in  those  reputed  of  struinotia 
habit ;  and  its  presence  causes  hectic  fever,  wasting,  and  debility. 

§  3.  Thecal  Injiammatmt.— In  the  synovial  sheaths  of  tendooji^ 
infiararaation  produces  effects  not  dissimilar.  The  most  marked  in» 
stance  of  this  process  is  observed  in  synovial  or  thecal  wbitloe,  /«i- 
ranychifi  thecalis^  in  which  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane, 
I  have  elsewhere  shown,  from  the  anatomicid  peculiarities  of  these 
sacs,  not  only  causes  death  of  the  contained  tendon,  but,  by  passing 
to  the  periosteum,  may  induce  caries  of  the  phalanges.'  In  other 
parts  of  the  body,  these  sheaths  are  not  very  liable  to  inflame,  un- 
less in  consequence  of  external  injury.  From  this  cause  I  have 
more  than  once  witneaaed  ievere  inflammation  terminating  in  efln- 
sion  of  purulent  fluid  in  the  synovial  shcatlj,  between  the  tendon 
of  the  ijhitmus  maximus  and  the  head  of  the  trochanter.  After  in* 
cision,  however,  it  terminated  favourably,  without  appearing  to  im- 
pair the  motions  of  the  tendon, 

•  Obwjrvations,  Pathnkigical  und  Practiiial,  iiii  Whitloe.     Bj  David  Cni]gic»  M.  D* 
Edinburgh  Medic*!  iind  Surgical  Journal,  \'ol,  x%xx.  p»  255.     Edinburgh,  1H38» 
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*  §  4.  GanghiL. — A  milder  form  of  inflammation  is  oecaisioiiaUy  aeettj 
in  these  sheaths,  tenninabng  iu  effusion  of  semi  transparent,  fiadd^ 
glairy  fluid,  like  white  of  ^g.     This  effusion  causes  an  oblong  pro* 
minent  hemispberoidal  swellings  tense,  elastic,  and  communicatiiiK^ 
a  sense  of  fluctuaHon,  which  has  been  long  distiT)gulshed  by  thp 
names  of  hygroma  and  gangliont  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
it  takes  place.     As  I  restrict  the  former  appellation  to  the  serous 
eyiit«  there  is  no  occasion  for  o^ng  two  names  to  varieties  of  an 
affection  the  same  in  anatomical  characters.     Ganglion  i«  subcu- 
tsneous  or  tendinous^  according  to  its  situation  in  the  subcutana- . 
cms  or  tendinous  synovial  sacs.  ' 

§  5.  ArtkraffTtJu — During  gout  the  synovial  sacs,  both  articular  and 
tendinous,  are  the  seat  of  an  inflammatory  process  which  terminates  j 
in  the  secretion  of  synovial  fluid  loaded  with  urate  of  soda.  \ 

$  6.  The  Synatnal  Membrane  in  Rhatmatum. — Ttiougb  rheuma- 
tism, as  affecting  the  aponeurotic  sheaths  and  membranes,  has  already 
been  under  consideration,  it  does  not^  however,  confine  its  action  to 
these  tissues*  From  them  it  may  either  spread  by  contiguity,  as  aUi 
ready  explained,  to  the  articular  capsules^  and  the  synovial  mem- 
branes,  or  it  may  affect  the  latter  tissues  at  once.  It  is  then  usually 
denominated  articular  rheumatism.  This  takes  place  both  iu  the 
acute,  in  the  subacute,  and  in  the  cluonic  forms  of  the  disease.  In 
the  two  latter,  however,  rheumatic  actiun  produces  effects  of  a  serious 
and  unmanageable  character.  i 

The  mode  of  the  approach  of  this  affection  is  in  general  the  fol- 
lowing* 

Sometimes  after  a  slight  attack  of  fascial  rheumatism,  in  the  loins, 
the  back  of  the  neck,  or  one  or  more  of  the  joints,  sometimes  with- 
out this  preliminary  circumstance,  one  joint  is  attacked  with  a  feel- 
ing of  stiffness,  fulness,  as  if  there  were  something  within  it,  and  dull 
obtuse  uneasiness.  These  sensations  arc  relieved  while  the  joint  is 
in  motion,  but  become  worse  when  it  is  at  rest ;  and,  always  after 
resting,  the  sense  of  fulness  and  stiffness  is  aggravated,  until  it 
amounts  to  difficult  mobility  of  the  joint 

Swelling  does  not  appear  at  first,  but  always  comes  on  after 
some  time.  The  joint  is  tlien  enlarged,  elastic,  full,  and  rounded; 
the  articular  angles  being  lost  in  the  swelling ;  and  when  examined 
it  is  manifest  that  a  fluid  is  contained  within  the  synovial  mem- 
brane. J 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  observed,  that  in  articular  rheuma-    ' 
lism,  the  seat  of  swelling  may  be  twofold.     It  may  a  ri- 
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artbric  or  extra-capsular  cellular  tissue,  which  is  infiltrated  mHII 
sero-albimiinous  fiaid;  or  it  may  cause  eftunion  within  the  capsule^ 
and  synovial  membrane.     The  former  is  the  raost  favourable  and 
least  Injurioiis.     The  latter,  if  chronic,  is  always  a  troublesome  and 
sometimes  a  hurtful  lesion,  ' 

As  the  disease  proceeds,  the  stiffness  and  swelling  increase,  im- 
peding greatly  the  mobility  of  the  joint;  preventing  it  either  from 
being  fully  extended  or  eaBily  inflected.  Pain  is  also  superadded, 
especially  when  the  joint  is  moved ;  and  if  the  joint  be  one  used 
in  supporting  the  person,  as  the  knee-joint,  the  individual  can  no 
longer  support  himself  without  pain. 

Pain,  however,  is  not  the  worst  symptom  of  this  disorder.  Stiff- 
ness, swelling,  immovableness,  and  consequent  lameness,  are  the 
usual  results. 

This  disease  may  affect  any  joint ;  but  it  is  most  commonly  seen 
in  the  elbow -joints,  the  knee-joints,  the  wrists,  and  the  articula- 
tions of  the  fingers. 

The  pulse  is  not  accelerated,  nor  arc  there  always  indications  of 
fever.  After  some  time,  however,  the  urine  evinces  alkaline  pro- 
perties, and  may  deposit  or  contain  anunoniaco-maguesian  phosphate. 

As  stiffiiess  and  swelling  increase,  there  is  felt  on  moving  the 
joint  a  grating  sensation,  and  a  rough  grating  sound  may  lie  heard, 
as  if  two  rough  surfaces  were  moving  on  each  other.  In  tliis  con- 
dition the  disease  may  continue  for  months  and  even  years,  ' 

Death  does  not  often  take  place  in  the  early  stage,  or  in  the' 
course  of  this  disease.  In  one  c-ase,  nevertheless,  a  female  who  pre- 
sented symptoms  of  it  in  one  knee-joint,  which  had  been  lasting  for 
many  weeks,  if  not  two  months  or  more,  was  attacked  with  symp- 
toms of  delirium  tremens  and  died  The  affected  knee-joint,  which 
was  semibent,  was  examined^  and  the  synovial  racrabrane  was  found 
of  a  bright  scarlet- red  colour,  with  numerous  blood-vessels,  a 
little  Toughened  with  deposits  of  blood  and  lymph,  thickened,  and 
at  one  part  it  appeared  to  be  wearing  avray  by  a  species  of  absorp- 
tion.    This,  however,  was  not  ulceration. 

The  state  of  tlie  articular  cavity  and  surfaces  in  cases  of  long 
duration,  is  the  fallowing. 

At  first  when  the  joint  is  stiff  and  slightly  swelled,  serowalbu- 
minous  fluid  is  moderately  effused.  Afterwards,  as  the  joint  is 
moved,  it  is  effused  more  copiously.  This  fluid  contains  much  urate 
of  soda,  which  is  separated  and  coats  the  membrane.  According 
to  some  it  also  contains  lime,  which  is  deposited  as  a  carbonate  on 
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tFc  raembrane.  Bat  whatever  be  the  matter  which  it  coa tains,  the 
lymph  so  deposited  renders  the  surface  of  the  membrane  rough ; 
limits  and  circumscribes  the  mobility  of  the  joint ;  and,  In  conse- 
quence of  the  motion  to  which  it  is  subjected,  it  becomes  hard  and 
polished  like  porcelain  or  ground  ivory  ;  and  in  this  state  forms  a 
sort  of  imperfect  substitute  for  the  synovial  membrane. 

Some  have  asserted  that  in  this  disease  the  synovial  membrane 
!£  removed  by  absorption  and  ulceration,  and  the  cartilages  are  ul- 
cerated. This  may  occur  in  extreme  case&  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  tlie  disease  or  its  effects  ;  and  the  most  common  result  is  li- 
mited mobility  of  the  joint  with  the  ebumeoid  deposit  or  degenera- 
tion. It  is  for  this  reason  ttiat  the  joint  so  incrusted  has  been  said 
by  foreign  authors  to  be  affeeUid  with  usure  or  friction  wearing. 

The  margins  of  the  articular  surfaces,  at  the  attachment  of  the 
membranes,  present  deposits  of  earthy  matter  irregularly  nodulated, 
or  tuberculated,  which  are  usually  termed  ej:ostoses.  They  are  com- 
monly swellings  consisting  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime. 
Occasionally  the  periosteum,  near  the  articular  extremities  in  this 
disease  becomes  thickened  and  penetrated  with  the  same  material* 

On  the  tendency  of  this  form  of  rheumatism  to  affect  internal 
organs,  and  thereby  to  influence  the  duration  of  lite,  different  opi- 
nio!is  are  entertained  by  different  authors.  In  some  instances,  in- 
dividuals liave  lived  long  with  it ;  in  other  instances  it  has  suddenly 
proved  fatal  by  affecting  the  brain.  In  all  instances  it  impairs 
health,  and  is  an  indication  of  feeble  digestion,  imperfect  assimila^ 
tioD,  and  an  unsound  state  of  the  circulating  fluid. 

The  nature  oFthis  malady  is  not  well  known.  Some  call  it  arti- 
cular, capsular,  and  synovial  rheumatism  ;  others  refer  it  to  the  head 
of  gout  J  others  again  term  it  rheumatic  gouL  In  extreme  cases, 
it  has  been  known  to  produce  ankylosis  of  all  the  joints ;  and  in  the 
Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Uublin  is  preserved  the 
skeleton  of  a  person,  who  was  in  this  manner  transformed  into  an 
inflexible  body. 

On  the  circumstances  acting  as  causes  of  this  disease,  the  opin* 
ions  and  testimony  of  physicians  are  not  less  discordant  than  on  its 
nature.  By  some  it  is  represented  as  taking  place  chiefly  in  those 
in  whom  the  brain  is  overworked,  and  who  are  much  exposed  to 
causes  of  mental  anxiety.  This  may  be  the  fact  in  a  certain  cla^is  of 
cases.  But  the  disease  is  ol>served  in  those,  in  whom  the  brain  is  little 
^    or  not  at  all  aubjeeted  to  exertion  ;  and  conversely  it  docs  not  take 
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place  in  all  persons,  In  whom  the  brain  is  much  exerted,  or  in  pro- 
portion to  that  exertion.  It  is  observed  as  much  in  the  temperate 
and  regular  as  in  those  of  opposite  habits ;  indeed  it  almost  never 
appears  in  persons  who  live  freely.  It  is  greatly  more  common  in 
females  than  in  males ;  and  at  Buxton  and  Bath  especially,  to  which 
patients  affected  with  it  resort,  the  proportion  of  females  to  males 
varies  from  5  to  1  to  5  to  2,  On  the  other  hand^  however,  the 
disease  is  generally  more  severe  and  obstinate  in  males  than  In  te* 
males.  It  seems  to  affect  the  labouring  classes  and  those  engaged 
in  corporeal  exertion  rather  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  sedentary. 

This  disease,  when  aifecthig  the  joints  of  the  hands  and  fingere,  is 
liable  to  produce  not  only  auki/iom  of  the  joints,  but  great  deformity. 
The  ends  of  tlie  bones  are  enlarged,  and  irregularly  tuberculuted 
and  knotty.  Some  of  the  phalanges  are  bent  forcibly  and  immovably 
into  the  palm  of  the  hand*  Otiiers  stand  out  equally  immovably, 
and  do  not  admit  of  inflection.  Others  are  twisted  and  contorted  ; 
so  that  the  hand  and  fingers  are  of  little  use*  The  whole  hand  then 
not  un frequently  is  so  deformed  as  to  resemble  the  root  of  the 
parsnip.  This  is  the  disease  described  by  Helierden,  and  after- 
wards by  Ilaygarth,  under  the  name  of  Nodosity  of  the  joints. 

j  7.  Purulent  colkcthns  icithin  the  si/novial  membranes,  Arthropy' 
ema  after  phlebitis* — Though  purulent  matter  maybe  collected  with- 
in any  of  the  synovial  membranes,  in  con&cqoence  of  common  in- 
flammation of  these  membranes,  the  species  of  suppuration  or  puru- 
lent collection  to  whlcli  I  here  advert,  is  peculiar  in  takijig  place 
after  inflammation  of  the  inner  coat  of  a  vein  or  veins.  I  have 
already  shown  that,  though  venous  intlainniation  often  proves  im- 
mediately fatal,  yet  instances  occur  in  which  the  mere  venous  in*^ 
flamraation  does  not  terminate  in  death.  In  this  class  of  cam 
other  processes  take  place  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  conse- 
quences of  venous  inflammation.  To  several  of  these,  as  purulent 
collections  within  the  serous  membranes  and  extensive  suppuratJona 
in  the  ceUular  and  adipose  tissue,  I  have  already  adverted.  Be* 
sides  these,  however,  purulent  matter  is  Hable  to  be  formed  within 
the  synovial  membrane  of  a  joint,  and  to  be  followed  by  all  the4e* 
structive  consequences  attending  suppuration  within  such  a  cavity. 

This  lesion  has  been  supposed  to  be  confined  to  females  with  nle- 
rme phkbitLi ;  and  in  them  it  is  perhaps  more  frequent  than  in  others. 
I  have  seen  it,  however,  take  place  after  inflammation  of  the  braeliial 
veins,  succeeding  to  the  operation  of  venesec*tion;  and  give  rise  to 
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all  the  exquisite  effects  of  thia  destropng  process.  In  a  patient  under 
mj  care,  in  whom  this  accident  was  followed  by  secondary  effects,  the 
rightshoulder-joint  first  and  the  knee-joint  afterwards^  became  affect- 
ed with  pain„  heat,  swelling,  and  finally,  indications  of  the  presence 
of  fluid.  The  shoulder-joint  got  better,  under  tlie  use  of  various 
means.  But  the  lunee  continued  swelled,  immovable,  with  much  pain, 
and  giving  indiciitions  of  matter  in  its  interior*  Death  took  place 
soon  after*  The  interior  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee- 
joint  was  filled  with  purulent  matter  and  coagulable  lymph,  the 
latter  adhering  to  the  membrane  in  masses,  and  connecting  the 
opposing  and  corresponding  part5  of  the  membrane.  The  purulent 
matter  was  thick,  opaque,  yellow  well  formed  matter.  After  re* 
moving  most  of  it,  the  synovial  membrane  was  brought  into  view, 
much  reddened  and  vascular,  especially  at  the  marginal  connections 
to  the  bones  and  enclosing  capsule,  where  also  it  was  thickened. 
Over  the  head  of  the  (Ma  and  the  correisponding  parts  of  the  fe- 
moral condyles,  it  had  begun  to  be  destroyed  by  ulceration  ;  and  in 
several  points  the  cartilage  was  exposed.  At  the  attached  margins 
also  were  irregular  tubercular  bony  masses ;  but  it  was  doubtful 
whether  these  were  the  effectjs  of  the  recent  disease  or  of  some  pre- 
vious orgasm. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  some^  that  these  purulent  collectiona 
within  the  joints  after  venous  inflammation  are  the  results  of  the 
transport  or  conveyance  of  purulent  matter  by  the  veins  into  the 
interior  of  the  joint.  Such  they  may  be  in  certain  cases.  But  in 
the  present  instance,  and  in  otiiers  of  the  same  kind*  which  I  have 
observed,  the  collection  was  preceded  and  followed  by  all  the  usual 
symptoms  and  effects  of  inflammation :  and  I  regard  the  lesion  as  an 
instance  of  inflammation  affecting  the  synovial  membrane  of  the 
knee-joint,  in  consequence  of  previous  inflammation  of  a  venous 
trunk, 

§  8,  Hemorrhage  of  the  synovial  membranes  is  not  very  common, 
but  has  nevertheless  been  observed.  SI.  Pitet,  in  particular,  saw 
in  the  knee-joint  a  collection  of  blood,  which  he  thinks  was  exhaled 
from  the  articular  synovial  membrane.*  When  this  effusion  does 
take  place,  it  is  an  effect  of  previouii  injection  of  the  capillaries  of 
the  sac.  I  have  often  thought  that  some  of  the  bloody  abscesses 
met  with  occasionally  in  the  cellular  tissue  and  in  the  neigbbour> 
hood  of  tendons,  depended  on  synovial  sacs  in  which  hemorrhage 
had  followed  chronic  inflammation.     This  probably  is  the  origin  of 

•  Bttnetin  de  It  Society  de  Med.  p.  222, 
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the  17th  case  of  Palletta,  in  which  a  bloody  tumour,  containing 
pure  blood,  waa  found  in  the  left  hara/  The  incision  of  these  tu- 
rnout's is  always  followed  by  extensive  and  malignant^  often  fatal 
inflammation  of  the  interior  surface  of  the  cyst. 

§  9»  Tt/roma, — Synovial  membrane  is  said  to  be  liable  to  tuber- 
cular depositioa.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  frequency 
of  albuminoQs  deposits ;  and  I  believe  tubercles  have  been  seen  in 
the  cQxo- fern  oral  synovial  membrane  in  disease  of  tliat  joint  This, 
however,  I  have  not  bad  an  opportunity  of  verifying. 

§  10.  Cartilage. — In  some  instances,  cartilaginous  bodies  are  oh* 
served  to  adhere  by  a  narrow  peduncle  to  the  free  surface  of  the 
synovial  membranes.  This,  though  most  frequently  observed  in 
the  femoro-tibial  articulation,  is  certainly  not  peculiar  to  it  These 
bodies  may  be  cither  generated  by  morbid  action  of  the  synovial 
tissue,  or  may  be  portions  of  cartilage  or  tibro- cartilage  broken 
accidentally  from  some  part  of  the  articular  apparatus,  and  suffered 
again  to  contract  adhesion  to  the  synovial  membrane  by  the  inflam* 
raation  which  their  presence  induces. 

§11,  Ilemutoid  fungits^  or  cerebriform  degeneration,  is  a  diseaso 
which  often  originates  in  the  interior  of  joints.  The  circumstancet 
under  which  this  begins  render  it  difficidt  to  ascertain  the  tex- 
ture primarily  atFeeted.  It  is,  nevertheless,  most  probable  that 
it  is  chieriy  the  synovial  membrane  in  which  this  tumour  commences.. 
In  the  cases  c^f  the  disease  wliieh  have  been  inspected  before  much 
destruction  has  taken  place,  the  articular  extremities  of  one  or  both 
bones  have  presented  large  fungous  spongy  masses  of  matter  like 
brain,  and  well  supplied  with  blood-vessels ;  and  it  has  been  im- 
practicable to  recognize  any  trace  of  synovial  membrane  or  carti* 
lage.  The  analogy  between  the  serous  a  ad  synovial  sacs  in  ibis 
respect  is  obvious* 

The  degeneration  may  take  place  in  any  joints,  but  affects  oom- 
raonly  the  shoulder -joint,  the  hip-^oint,  and  the  knee-joint 

§  12.  Scirrho-carchionta  appears  not  to  originate  in  this  tissue, 
but  certainly  affects  it  from  collateral  tissues.  Some  authors  have, 
iodeed,  with  singular  vagueness^  spoken  of  certain  forms  of  white 
swelling  or  fungus  articuU,  as  being  a  sort  of  cancerous  diseaae* 
Thisj  however,  is  only  one  of  many  errors  which  originate  Id  the 
practice  of  applying  a  vague  general  epithet  to  many  different 
morbid  slates, 

*  ExercilHiionc*  Paihologicie^  p.  207. 
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GENERAL  CHAllACTEB  0¥  GLANDS* 

A  gland  may  be  defined  to  be  an  organ,  or  organized  texture, 
consisting  of  blood-vessels  and  nerves ;  tbe  blood-vessels  very  nume- 
rous, arranged  in  a  particular  manner,  and  communicating  with  a 
series  of  sacculated  cavities,  vesicles,  or  hollow  tubes ;  intended  for 
tbe  purpose  of  receiving  or  preparing  from  the  blood,  or  secreting, 
a  substance  of  peculiar  properties,  either  to  be  applied  to  some  pur- 
pose within  or  without  the  economy,  or  to  be  conveyed  entirely  out 
of  the  system. 

According  to  the  terms  of  this  definition,  the  denomination  gland 
comprehends  only  the  secreting  or  conglomerate  glands,  or  those 
organs  which  are  known  to  secrete  some  substance,  generally  liquid, 
and  to  deposit  the  same  in  cavities  communieatitig  with  an  emisBary 
duct  or  ducts. 

These  are  by  various  authors  denominated  perfect  glands. 

By  imperfect  glands  the  same  authors  understand  organs  with 
apparent  glandular  structure,  but  without  visible  secreting  appa- 
ratus, secreted  product,  or  excretory  duct,  as  the  thymus  gland  in  the 
iu&Dt,  the  thyroid  gland,  and  aocording  to  some  the  spleen.  It  is 
evident  that  the  term  imperfect  gland  ts  equivalent  to  that  of  no  gland« 

Some  anatomisb;,  guided  by  physiologieal  and  in  a  certain  sense 
transcendental  considerations,  have  proposed  to  add  to  the  order  of 
glands,  tbe  lungs,  because  they  separate  or  secrete  carbonaceous 
matter  from  the  blood ;  and  maiiy  have  in  this  manner  classed  the 
lungs  with  the  liver  and  the  kidneys  under  tbe  head  of  emunctory 
or  excreting  organ& 
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Others  again  have  proposed  to  refer  to  the  order  of  glands  the 
ovaries  of  the  female^  because  thej  are  analogoud  to  the  t^gtes  of 
the  male  ;  and  they  have  regarded  the  ova  as  secreted  or  excreted 
products  ;  and  the  Fallopian  tubes  as  excretory  ducts.  This  view 
restSj  it  must  be  admitt4?d,  upon  some  analogy  both  anatomical  and 
physiologicaL  But  it  is  enough  to  mention  it  here  ;  nor  do  1  think 
it  proper  J  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  to  introduce  views  which  may  re- 
i|uire  further  confirmation. 

Under  tlie  glandular  system  I  include  the  follomng  organs ;  the 
lacrymal  gland ;  the  salivary  glands^  viz,  the  parotid,  the  sublin- 
gual,  and  the  submaxillary  glands ;  the  liver  and  the  pancreas;  the 
kidneys ;  the  testes,  the  prostate  gland,  and  Cowper's  glands  in  the 
male;  and  the  mmnmae  in  the  female;  the  sel>aceous  follicles  of 
the  skin,  and  the  muciparous  follicles  of  the  raucous  membranes. 

On  no  subject  in  general  anatomy  has  information  been  so  void 
of  precision  and  accuracy  as  on  the  structure  of  the  glands.  By 
several  anatomists  the  structure  has  been  believed  to  be  the  same 
in  all ;  and  consequently,  what  was  supposed  to  be  ascertained  as 
to  one  has  been  applied  indiscriminately  to  all.  Little,  indeed,  was 
ascertained ;  and  few  accurate  facts  were  recorded.  Sylvius  and 
Steno,Glisson*  and  Wharton,t  were  the  principal  inquirers  previous 
to  the  time  of  Malpighi ;  and  both  the  two  latter  did  communicate 
some  information.  These  anatomical  results,  however,  were  much 
influenced  by  various  physiological  notions  on  the  nature  of  secre- 
tion ;  and  as  the  latter  were  often  erroneous,  the  former  were  rarely 
in  all  points  correct 

Malpighi,  in  1661,  taught  that  all  glands  consisted  of  an  aggre- 
gation or  collection  of  minute  saccular  organs,  iutnculi%  in  which 
the  blood-vessels  were  distributed,  and  which  saccular  organs  he 
denominated  sometimes  small  glands,  {glandu}(B\  sometimes  ocinL 
Acitd  in  the  liver  he  represents  to  consist  of  simple  glandules  col- 
lected in  clusters,  which  glandules  are  hollow  membranous  cavities. 
These  acini  are  in  shape  hexagonal  or  polybedral.  The  glandular 
bodies  in  the  kidneys,  on  the  other  hand,  are  round  or  spherical  like 
the  ova  of  fishes ;  but  these  glanduloi  are  in  like  manner  hollow4 

*  Frandflci  Glinonii  Anatomia  Hepatis.     ISuio*    Londlnl,  1654. 

'I'  Thomai  Wharton  Adeaogmi)hia»fleu  OLandulamm  totiuB  Corporis  Desoripiio.  Svo^, 
Londiiii,  !65(i. 

*  MarceUi  Malpighi i  Exercitationei  Analomicae  de  Struct ujii  Vificerum  ;  nomin 
tiiUi  Hepalie,  Cerebri  Cortlcia^  Renym,  Lienia  cum  Diaertatione  de  Poljpo  Cordia  i 
Epiitolia  Duabtu  de  PuhnonibnA,  apud  Opera  Omnia.    Tomum  Secundum*     FoBi>« 

jjoodmj,  1687. 
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Riiysch  was  confident  that  the  final  structure  of  all  glandular 
organs  consists  in  fasciculi  of  blood-veasels  ramified  to  an  infi* 
nite  degree  of  minuteness.  He  admitted,  indeed,  in  1722,  when 
eighty-five  years  of  age,  that  sixty  years  previously  he  had  taught 
the  ex^istence  of  acini  or  little  glands  with  membranous  cavities,  ac- 
cording to  the  received  opinion.  Afterwards,  however,  by  much 
observation  in  injection,  he  became  convincedj  that  these  acini  are 
composed  of  blood-vessels  only,  and  not  of  little  hollow  membranes 
with  an  outlet*  He  allows,  nevertheless,  that  the  liver  contains 
acini  or  acinuU ;  but  repeats  his  doctrine,  that  these  are  not  small 
glands  or  hollow  sacs,  but  very  delicate  pulpy  vessels.! 

Ferrein,  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  called  in  question 
both  of  these  doctrines.  He  maintciined  tlrnt  the  liver  and  the  cor- 
tical part  of  the  kidney  consist  neither  of  blood-vessels  nor  of  small 
glands,  but  of  a  peculiar  substance  formed  by  a  wonderful  collection 
of  white  cylindrical  tubes  variously  folded,  which,  he  contended,  he 
demonstrated  manifestly  in  the  kidneys, — -which  he  had  seen  in  the 
liver  and  renal  capsules,  and  which  he  believed  he  could  make 
known  in  other  glandular  organs.^ 

Haller  has  collected  under  the  several  heads  of  the  pancreas,  the 
liver,  the  kidneys,  the  testes^  the  mamma^  and  other  glands,  the  re- 
sults of  the  inquiries  of  different  anatomists  to  his  own  time  (1777,) 
In  the  liver  he  admits  the  existence  of  acinic  and  he  adopts  the  view 
of  Malpighi,  representing  them  to  consist  of  simple  hollow  glan- 
dules collected  in  clusters ;  that  these  acini  are  hexagonal ;  and  are 
not  an  element  but  a  mass  of  elements ;  or,  in  short,  that  they  are 
the  lobules  of  the  liver  enclosed  in  cellular  tissue,§ 

Each  kidney  he  represents  to  consist  of  several  little  kidneys  {ren- 
cuius) ;  each  of  wliich,  again,  consists  of  cortical  or  vascular  and 
medullary  or  striated  matter. || 

•  Opusculam  Anatomicuim  dc  Fabrica  GlAnduknim  in  Corpore  Human  o,  Coatineos 
Bimu  Epistolaa,  Quanim  Prior  est  If.  BoerhaAvef  super  hac  re,  ad  Friodericum  Huyi- 
chium;  Altera  F.  Ruyschii  ad  H,  Bo^slumve^  Qua  priori  reapondetur.  Amsteliedamip 
1721  et  1722.  Apud  Ruynchii  Opera  Omnia,  Tomum  iv.  p.  71.  Amfltelasdojni,  1733, 4to, 

t  "  Acini  ibi  (in  hepate)  majiifestj  semper  wmt  agniti  n  me  ;  sed  ego  tantum  dixi, 
q^iod  noil  sunt  folliciUi  membranacei  cavi  cum  emiflflario,  «cd  quod  idiit  vjucula  ptilpon 
Uncrrima.     Epiitola,  p.  75. 

X  ObiervaUons  sur  la  Siructun;  des  GUadeii»  et  part,  des  Rcina,  et  du  Pol  Me- 
moireide  rAcadomic  Ho  vale  dcs  Sciences.  Porb,  a.  1749.  Hit»t.  p.  92,  Mem.  p. 
489. 

iS  Elemenla  Pb^aiolugiie,  Lib.  xxvL  ScH:t.  1.  §  xxn.  xxm 

II  Elcmenta,  Lib,  xxru  Sect.  1.  §  nu  i*nd  viii. 
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In  1788  Schuralanaki  published  his  diasertatioti  on  the  structure 
of  the  ki  Jiiey,  and  thereby  directed  attention  to  the  arrangemeiit  both 
of  the  cortical  or  vascular  part  of  these  glands,  and  to  that  of  the 
tubuU  Belliniani  or  excreting  ducts.  He  did  not,  however,  eluci- 
date much  the  intimate  structure  of  the  organ." 
.  The  facts  and  statements  given  by  Haller  were  very  generally 
repeated  by  Soemmering  and  other  anatoinistA  Bichat  alone  re- 
jected many  without  substituting  others  in  their  place,  and  main- 
tained that  whatever  could  not  be  sensibly  deraonatrated  was  to  be 
regarded  as  uncertain  and  uodeserviog  atteotion. 

Various  inquirers  continued  to  investigate  this  department  of 
anatomy,  with  different  degrees  of  success,  during  the  first  third  of 
the  19th  century.  In  1818  Eysenhanlt  published  his  dissertation 
on  the  structure  of  the  kidneys,  in  which,  with  various  errors  he 
gave  correct  views  of  the  corpora  Malpif/hianu.f  In  1819  Doel- 
linger,  in  a  dissertation  on  secretion,  adduced  several  curious  facta 
regarding  the  arrangement  of  arteries  in  several  glands. f  These 
were  followed  by  the  essays  of  Rathke  and  Buschke  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  kidneys,  the  observations  of  Weber  on  the  salivary 
glands,  and'  those  of  Baer  on  the  liver.  The  researches  of  all 
these  inquirers,  however,  though  most  valuable,  have  beeo  in  a 
great  degree  eclipsed  by  the  elalwrate  commentary  ou  the  glandsy 
published  in  1830,  by  John  MuUer,  first  of  Bonn  and  afterwardj 
of  Berlin,  who  has,  with  great  skill  and  much  personal  research,  elu* 
cidated  the  structure  of  all  the  glands  in  a  systematic  manner,  com- 
bining the  researches  of  all  his  predecessors.  Since  the  date  of  the 
monograph  of  Muller,  various  facts  of  considerable  value,  chiefly 
microscopical,  have  been  added  by  subsequent  observers*. 

In  the  following  account  1  shall  study  to  combine  the  results  ob- 
tained by  all  these  inquirers. 

Muller  distinguishes  all  the  glands  of  the  animal  body  into  nine 
orders,  in  the  following  manner. — 

L  Glands  of  the  fibst  and  most  simple  onnEK. 
I.   Crypts  or  cells,     a.    Solitary  crjpts  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes,     b.    Aggregated,  agrainated,  or  agglutinated  crypts, 
as  the  glands  of  Peyer  in  the  intestines. 

•  F.  Schumlansky  Diiisertatio  do  Structum  Reniim.     8va    Aiigentomti,  1788, 
f  Carol.  Giiilelm.  Eysenhardt  de    atruetura  Ecnum,  ObeerTatiottes  mlcfoacoptciB 

rtrni  Tab.  aea.  A  Ma),     Bcrolini,  1 81 6. 

*  Wa*  lit  AbfloiideniDK  und  wie  gcschieht  luc.     Wurxbiirg,  1811 
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2.  Follicles  or  peduncdlated  vesicles,  a.  Solitary,  m  thoae 
of  the  skin.  b.  Associated,  as  the  aggregated  falllcles  in  the 
auricular  glands  of  amphibious  animals. 

3.  Elongated  bladders,  (utriculi  elonoati,)  sace^  or  cmca. 
This  glandular  apparatus  consists  in  the  eversion  of  a  simple 
membrane,  which  is  prolonged  without  contraction  or  terminal 
enlargement 

These  are  either,  a.  simple  intestinnla^  occurring  in  the  mucous 
membranes,  or  b.  aggregated  intestinula^  like  the  Meibomian 
glands  of  mammalia,  and  the  glands  of  the  stomach  of  birda. 

4.  TUBULT  or  BLIND  SACS  ;   (c-«ca,) 

These  are  either,  a,  solitary  tubules,  as  the  secretory  organs 
of  several  insects  ;  or  b.  Aggregated  tubules,  as  the  glands 
of  the  oyiducts  of  the  ray  and  shark,  consisting  of  parallel  tu- 
bulin the  cesopbageal  glands  in  certain  birds^  and  the  pyloric 
appendages  of  some  fishes.  - 

^IL  Glands  of  the  second  order.     CJomk>und  Cbyfts,     Fol* 
LICLES.       InTESTINULE8.       CoMPOUND  TUBULES. 
L  Compound   crypts,   or   compound   cells,   in  which  several 
crypts  are  united. 
^        a.  Berry-like  crypts,  as  in  the  anal  glands  of  the  hyena. 
I        b.  Bladders  with  cells,  (crypto  loculat^,)  as  in  the  prae- 
m  putial  glands  of  the  dormouse. 

I        c.  Tubules  with  bternal  cells,  as  the  salivary  glands  of  some 
I  insects^ 

\        A,  Flower-like  crypts,  or  crjpts  united  as  flowers,  as  in  the 
testicles  of  insects. 
2,  Compound    follicles,   or  compound  pedunculated  tssi- 
CLES.     Follicles  united  in  various  modes. 
3.  Compound  cjECA.     Intestinal  cmca  united  in  various  modes. 
4.  TuDULi    coMPOSiTi.     Tubulcs  or  hollow  cylinders  united  in 
various  modea 


HI,  Glands  of  the  third  order;  compound  cells,  follicles, 
Int£8Tinule8.  Compound  Tubules  united  so  as  to  form  one 
glandular  sac 


rV.  Glands  of  the  fourth  order.     Glands  composed  of 
9PONOY  cKLLiPLAR  TEXTURE,  variously  arranged ;  soraetimca  in 
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the  form  of  tubules,  somethues  of  cells,  sometimes  of  glandular 
cells  inclosed  within  raembranous  partitions  (septa,) 

V.  Glands  of  the  fifth  order.     Lobulated  GLAi«n>s  com- 
posed OF  AGGREGATIONS  OF  SMALL  INTESTINAL  CJECA. 

L  A  glaod  composed  of  clustei-s  of  small  intestinal  c«Eca  arranged 
in  lobules,  as  the  pancreas  of  the  tunny. 

2,  A  gland  composed  of  blind  branching  mtestinula^  arranged  like 
leaves  in  lobules ;  for  instance,  the  prostatic  glands  and  Cowpera 
glands  in  the  hedgehog. 

3.  A  gland  composed  of  branched  intestmula  c(tca  irregularly  ar- 
ranged. 

VL   Glands  of   the  sixth   order.      Branched   ExcRETOfiY 

DDCT8  INCLOSED  FROM  THEIR  ORIGIN  TO  THEIR  TERMINATION  BY 
ELEMENTARY  PARTICLES. 

This  arrangement  J  which  resembles  efflorescence,  is  not  termitial^ 
but  is  similar  to  the  protracted  efflorescence  of  botanical  terminology. 
Of  this  examples  are  found  in  the  liver  of  the  crudacea^  the  lacry- 
mal  gland  of  the  tortoise,  and  the  lacrymal  gland  of  birds. 

VU.  Glands  of  the  seventh  order.  Compound  ramifica- 
tion IN  A  lobulated  gland,  WITH  TRUNKS  OF  EXCRETORY 
DUCTS  CONTlNirOUS  AND  ENTIRE  AMONG  LATERAL  BRANCHY 
AND  VESICULAR  ENDS  OF  ULTIMATE  DUCTS, 

The  trunk  of  tlie  excretory  duct,  entife  and  continuous,  is  not 
divided  into  branches,  hut  sends  out  laterally  small  branches,  which 
are  also  continued  entire  and  without  interruption  by  lateral  raoii- 
ficatioo.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  is  great,  small,  and  very 
small  lobules ;  because  each  trunk  with  lateral  branches  makes  a 
large  lobe  ;  branches  with  lateral  shoot-s  make  small  lobes  of-the 
eecond  order ;  and  from  the  twigs,  and  their  attaclied  portions  the 
smallest  lobules  arise.  This  origin  of  the  lobules  is  shown  from 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the  embryo. 

To  this  mode  of  arrangement  belong  the  salivary  glands,  the 
pancreas,  the  mammcB,  and  the  lacrymal  gland  of  many  mammalla, 

VIIL  Glands  of  the  eighth  order.     Compound  ramifica^ 

TIONB  IN   glands  NOT   LOBCLATED  WITH    DIVISION    OF   TRUNKS 
INTO   IRREGULAR   BRANCHES,   WITH    SHORT  OR    TERMINAL   VBSJ- 
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CCJLAK  TWIG8,  (as  io  the  pancreas  of  birds ;  and  in  the  liver  of 

the  embryo  of  birds  and  mammalia,) 


IX*  Glands  of  the  ncnth  ou>£r.      CoNsisTmo  of  6hort 

TUBULES  AND  VESSELS,  NOT  RAMIFtEO, 

The  elements  of  the  glands  in  tliis  order  are  tubules  long  and 

very  long ;  of  equal  diameter  to  tiieir  short  ends ;  either  straight 

or  serpentine.     At  the  origin  they  are  often  furcated  ;  after  that 

simple  without  giving  branches.     They  appear  under  six  forms, 

I*  From  a  lateral  excretory  duct  arise  bundles  of  tubules,  as  in 

the  kidneys  of  many  fishes,  and  batrachoid  animals,  and  in  the 

testes  of  fishes*     The  tubules  proceed  either  parallel  towards  the 

opposite  margin,  as  in  the  kidneys  of  the  petroniyzon  and  frogs, 

and  the  testes  of  fishes ;  or  they  wind  tortuous  and  serpentine,  as 

in  the  kidneys  of  the  ray  family  and  serpents. 

2.  Bundles  of  (jarallel  tubules  everywhere  issue  from  branching 
excretory  ducts.  Such  are  the  kidneys  of  the  crocodile  and  tor- 
toise. 

3.  An  excretory  duct  divided  into  very  long  uniform  serpentine 
vessels;  as  the  seminiferous  canals  of  the  higher  animals,  and 
the  prostate  glands  of  the  hedgehog. 

4.  Tubules  forked  and  fasciculated  like  rays  or  wheel-spokes,  pro^ 
ceediiig  from  an  excretory  duct ;  as  in  the  testes  of  frogs  and 
cuttle-fish. 

5.  Very  long  vessels ;  pinnatifid  at  apex ;  closed:  rising  in  bundles 
from  a  branched  excretory  duct ;  as  in  the  kidneys  of  birds, 

6.  Very  long  vessels  rising  in  bundles,  at  first  bifurcated,  then  pur- 
suing a  serpentine  course,  without  branches.  The  kidneys  of 
the  ummmalia  and  man.  The  proportion  between  tlie  ureter 
and  the  uriniferous  ducts  varies  in  three  modes. 

a.  The  ureter  is  continued  to  branches;  from  these  arise 
bundles  of  uriniferous  ducts  arranged  in  separate  lobules, 
externally  serpentine,  as  is  seen  in  the  kidneys  of  the  cetacea. 

b.  One  single  ureter  passes  into  a  pelvis  and  calt/cvft^  which 
receive  the  bundles  of  the  uriniferous  ducts.  These  bundles 
are  evolved  in  the  lobated  kidney,  externally  serpentine; 
but  the  lobules  are  not  altogether  separated,  as  in  the  kid- 
neys of  several  mammalia, 

c.  In  the  kidneys  of  the  rest,  even  the  superficial  lobes  of  the 
kidneys  disappear. 
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To  explain  this  numerous  list  of  the  different  forms  of  gi&adular 
structure,  it  is  necessary  first  to  premise  certain  general  facte  illus- 
trating the  essential  characters  of  glandular  organs,  and  then  to  at- 
tend to  the  following  statements,  in  which  a  summary  is  given  of  the 
result  of  all  the  inquiries'. 

The  simplest  idea  of  a  gland  is  to  l>e  found  in  such  organs  as 
the  pyloric  ap|>cndagcs  of  fishes,  the  pancreas  of  certain  fishes^ 
the  sturgeon,  and  the  kidneys  of  several  of  the  fii?hes* 

In  the  first  case,  that  of  the  pyloric  appendages,  (appendices  ptf* 
ioricce}^  which  are  well  seen  in  the  cod  and  haddock,  a  great  num- 
ber of  cylindrical  canals  or  tubes  with  closed  ends  hanging  free  in 
the  abdominal  cavity,  and  with  opeu  ends  communicating  with  the 
bowel  are  attached  to  the  pylorus  or  duodenum.  The  number  ofi 
these  canals  or  tubes  varies  from  50  to  80,  150,  or  200  in  different 
genera.  They  are  membranous,  and  open,  as  already  stated,  into 
the  ioterior  either  of  the  pylorus  or  duodenum. 

These  bodies  are  understood  to  perform  the  fanction  of  secreting 
glands.     Their  inner  surface,  which  is  continuous  with  the  mu< 
surface  of  the  intestine,  is  believed  to  secrete  a  fluid  neo 
the  proper  performance  of  digestion  and  solution  of  the  aliment 
mass.    Part  of  the  food  seems  to  enter  them,  and  after  being  subject- 
ed to  the  action  of  this  fluid,  to  be  returned  into  the  intestine  ;  proba- 
bly allowing  other  portions  in  succession  to  undergo  the  same  action. 

This  arrangement  may  be  regarded  as  presenting  that  of  a  tu- 
bular gland. 

The  pancreas  or  pancreatoid  organ  of  the  sturgeon  is  An  or- 
gan in  external  appe{u*ancc  and  consistence  scjmewhat  different, 
but  in  internal  arrangement  similar. 

Externally  it  is  a  thick  fleshy  firm  mass,  triangular,  or  pentahe- 
dral rather,  in  shape,  with  one  a|H?x  hanging  free  int<J  the  abdominal 
cavity,  and  with  the  base  attached  to  the  dntxlamm.  The  colour 
of  the  pancreatoid  organ  is  greenish-black,  with  pansy  piurple,  in- 
terspersed with  whitish  or  whitish-gray  spots.  Its  parietes  vary  in 
thickness,  according  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  from  half  an  inch  to 
one  incli  or  one  inch  and  a  half. 

This  organ  is  attached  to  the  duodenum  near  its  pyloric  end  ; 
and  with  this  its  cavities  communicate  by  means  of  a  large  orifice 
placed  ill  a  recess  opposite  to  the  pj  loric  opening.  Tliis  orifice  is 
circular  or  slightly  elliptical,  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  tip  of 
the  finger,  and  even  more  in  large  animals. 
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'I'his  large  orifice  speedily  diverges  into  several  similar  oriBoes ; 
and,  when  these  are  exposed  by  sections*  they  are  observed  to  ter- 
minate in  spherical  and  spheroidal  cavities^  in  wliieh  are  similar 
orifices  leading  to  similar  cavities, — all  communicating  in  the  same 
manner  with  each  other.  The  size  and  capacity  of  these  cavities 
varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  animal.  Thus  in  a  sturgeon  eis 
feet  long  they  are  in  general  about  one  inch  or  more  in  diameter* 
In  smaller  animals  they  are  not  more  than  half  an  inch ;  and  in 
large  individuals  they  are  larger.  These  dimensions,  neverthele«a, 
it  is  difficult  to  specify ;  as  their  accuracy  dej^ends  much  on  the 
shape  of  the  cavities,  which  is  not  exactly  spherical,  but  only  irre- 
gularly sa 

The  pancreatoid  organ,  therefore,  of  the  sturgeon  consists  of  a 
series  of  rounded  cavities  communicating  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  duodenum  by  one  general  large  orifice.  The  whole  of  these 
cavities  are  lined  by  a  membrane  quite  similar  to  that  which  forms 
the  inner  lining  of  the  duodenum;  and  for  a  particular  dejscription 
of  which  I  refer  to  another  work/ 

The  surface  of  this  inner  membrane  evidently  secretes  a  liquid 
which  is  applied  to  the  alimentary  mass  in  a  peculiar  manner* 
The  liquid  does  not  flow  by  the  outlet  into  the  duodenum.  But 
the  alimentary  mass,  after  it  has  been  received  from  the  stomach, 
is  conveyed  in  successive  portions  into  the  commutiicatiiig  cells 
of  the  pancreas ;  there  the  secreted  liquid  is  effused  on  them ;  and 
after  they  have  undergone  its  proper  action  they  are  expelled ;  and 
other  portions  of  the  alimentary  mass  are  introduced  in  order  tfiat 
they  may  Ije  impregnated  with  pancreatic  fluid  in  like  manner. 

In  all  the  specimens  of  the  sturgeon  which  I  have  examined,  J 
have  always  found  the  pancreatoid  cells  quite  filled  with  chyme  or 
alimentary  pulpy  matter,  evidently  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
digestion,  than  that  contained  in  the  stomach  and  pyloric  end  of  the 
duodenum. 

The  an-angement  is  singular  in  this  respect,  that  the  chyme  is 
conveyed  into  an  organ  to  be  subjected  to  the  operation  of  its  se- 
creted product ;  and  after  this,  is  not  conveyed  through  the  organ, 
for  which  there  is  no  provision,  but  is  withdrawn  from  its  cells, 

•  On  the  AnatomicAi  PeculiariUes  of  the  Sturgeon.  (Acipmner  Sturio.)  By  Dand 
Cfidgic,  M.  D,»  Ac^  Memoirs  of  the  Wemerum  Natural  Historjr  Society*  VoL  vi  p» 
^Q4,    Edin.  183], 
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and  urged  on  its  onward  course  through  the  rest  of  the  intestiiial 
canal.  The  chyme  may  nevertheless  be  said  to  make  tlie  circuit 
of  the  pancreatoid  chambers. 

Notwithstandiog  this  arrangement,  the  pancreatoid  organ  is  re- 
garded by  most  aoatoraists  as  an  example  of  a  gland  ;  and  except- 
ing the  circumstance  of  the  chyme  being  conveyed  to  its  interior^ 
instead  of  its  secreted  product  being  conveyed  to  the  chyme,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  presenting  on  the  large  scale,  the  structure  and  in. 
ternal  arrangement,  which  in  other  glands  is  so  minute  and  delicate 
as  to  elude  observation* 

In  shortj  the  pancreatoid  organ  of  the  sturgeon  may  be  regard- 
ed as  an  aggregation  of  glandular  sacs  or  cells,  communicating 
with  each  other^  and  the  interior  of  w^hich  furnishes  a  liquid  secret- 
ed from  its  blood-vessels,  which  are  large  and  numerous. 

There  is^  however,  still  one  point  on  wliich  information  is  want- 
ing. This  is,  bow  do  the  blood-vessels  terminate  and  communicate 
with  this  secreting  surface  ?  On  this  point  no  accurate  information 
has  been  obtained. 

The  kidneys,  or  rather  the  urinary  organs,  of  the  sturgeon  in 
like  manner  may  be  taken  as  organs  illustrating  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  simple  form  of  glandular  structure. 

The  urinary  organs  of  the  sturgeon  consist  of  two  long  tubular 
canals,  placed  on  each  side  of  the  intestine  with  the  spiral  valve, 
and  resting  on  the  spinal  column  and  its  muscles,  to  which  they 
are  attached  by  cellular  membrane.  These  organs  resemble  neither 
the  kidneys,  nor  the  ureters,  nor  the  bladder  of  the  Mammalia  and 
Birds,  but  combine  the  characters  of  all  these.  Their  parietes  are 
thin  and  raembranousj  so  as  to  seem  like  elongated  bladders  or  ufri- 
cuIL  Their  inner  surface,  which  is  red,  smooth,  and  mucous,  but  not 
distinctly  villous,  presents  a  series  of  minute  orifices  not  larger  than 
pin  heads.  These  orifices  or  pores  correspond  partly  to  the  mfun-- 
dilmla^  partly  to  the  uriniferous  tubes  of  niammiferous  animals. 
The  lower  extremities  of  these  canals  widen ;  and,  suddenly  con- 
tracting, terminate  in  one  common  outlet  or  vent,  which  opens  oa 
the  suHace  behind  that  of  the  intestine  at  the  anal  fin. 

These  urinary  organs,  which  in  this  manner  represent  at  once 
kidneys,  ureter,  and  bladder,  and  even  lU'etlira,  are  membranous 
ga^culi  or  utriculi^  wliich  in  this  manner  act  as  glandular  surfaces, 
or  secreting  and  excreting  surfaces.  The  small  pores  are  the  out- 
lets of  the  secreting  portion ;  but  around  them  the  parts  are  so 
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thin  and  membrafious,  that  they  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  ru- 
diraeotal  or  essential  portions  of  the  kidneys. 

Of  the  mode  in  which  the  blood-vessels  commuDicate  with  these 
pores  and  their  menibranes,  nothing  is  accurately  known,  except 
that  the  vessels  ramified  to  an  infinite  degree  of  delicacy  and  mi- 
nuteness terminate  in  the  membrane. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  most  simple  and  elementary  form  of  a 
gland  is  a  hollow  cylinder  or  tube  communicating  either  directly 
with  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  indirectly  by  opening  on  a  mucous 
membrane ;  that  the  superior,  internal,  or  upper  end  of  this  tube 
presents  the  form  of  a  closed  sac ;  that  the  shut  end,  nevertheless, 
communicates  in  different  modes  with  the  vascular  system;  or 
that  branches  and  ramifications  of  the  vascular  system  terminate 
on  this  closed  end.  It  further  will  afterwards  appear,  that  the 
forms  which  this  arrangement  and  connection  with  the  vascular 
system  presents,  may  be  very  much  varied. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  nece.ssary  to  state  here  the  general  characters 
of  every  form  of  gland. 

I.  All  glands,  however  much  they  may  depart  from  the  confor- 
mation of  secreting  vessels,  nevertheless  follow  one  common  fixed 
law  of  formation,  and  present  an  uninterrupted  series  from  the 
most  simple  unramified  follicle,  to  the  most  complicated  stnicture. 

IL  Between  tJie  secreting  organs  of  Aspondylous  animals  and 
the  glands  of  the  higher  classes  no  fixed  distinction  in  truth  exists* 
But  simple  follicles,  and  tubuliform  secreting  organs,  and  closed 
intestiHula  are  repeated  not  only  in  animals  of  the  higher  classes, 
but  pass  by  an  unbroken  series  through  tlie  different  classes  of  ani- 
mals, gradually  into  conglomerate  glands.  Tlnis  the  mammm  of 
the  Cetacea  and  Ornithorhipicus^  the  simple  salivary  glands  of 
birds,  the  prostatic  glands  of  several  mammalia,  and  the  pancreas 
of  several  fishes  are  formed  after  the  manner  of  small  ectca  or 
closed  intesdnula,  as  observation  shows  regarding  the  secreting  or- 
gans of  the  CRUSTACEA  and  insects, 

111,  All  glands  with  a  system  of  secreting  ducts  present  inter- 
nally a  very  large  secreting  surface.  But  the  variety  of  forms  in 
which  the  secreting  surface  is  increased  within  small  space,  is  innu- 
merable. There  is  indeed  boundless  diversity  and  profuseness  ;  yet 
there  are  in  all  glands  cerUiin  conmion  characters.  The  variety 
in  the  toites  or  seminiferous  canals  lu  insects  is  so  great,  as  to  re- 
^mble  the  profuseness  of  the  forms  presented  by  the  vegetable 
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kingdom.  Yet  of  all  glands  it  is  a  common  character,  that  from 
the  more  full  evolution  of  an  excreting  duct,  they  increase,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  canals  terminated  by  closed  ends  are  increased.  Tbe 
hypothesis  of  Malpighi^  accordingly,  on  the  structure  of  the  glands, 
makes  a  nearer  approach  to  the  truth  than  that  of  otl>er  anato-  \ 
mists ;  and  its  correctness  ia  confirmed  beyond  doubt,  in  all  the 
forms  of  glamln.  Klalpighi,  however,  was  little  acquainted  with 
the  elementary  fornix  of  glands,  which  he  represented  in  all  cafiflii 
to  be  follicles  and  ncinu 

The  objects  which  Maljiighi  considered  to  he  follicles  in  the  ?ifi-J 
cera,  were  bodies  consisting  of  masses  of  much  smaller  particlea^: 
in  which  terminate  the  final  twigs  of  the  efferent  ducts.  Tben^ 
besides  follicles,  the  variety  of  forms  of  closed  sacs  in  which  tlie  se- 
creting canaU  terminate  js  great ;  for  they  arc  either  utncnli,  or 
elongated  tubular-shaped  intesttnuJa^  or  pinnatifid  and  paniculate 
canals  ending  in  closed  sacs,  or  canak  everywhere  equal  in  diame- 
ter, very  long,  serpentine,  and  not  branched*  This  point,  however, 
in  which  is  placed  the  force  of  the  hypothesis  of  Malpighi,  is 
certain,  that  the  small  twigs  of  the  efferent  and  secreting  ducts  are 
closed  at  their  blind  or  shut  ends  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
glands. 

This  is  the  case  with  the  maitunm  of  the  mammalia,  the  salivary 
glands  in  various  classes  of  animals,  the  pyloric  appendages*  and 
the  parenchymatous  pancreas  of  fishes,  the  biliferous  ducts  of  tlw  | 
liver,  the  tubuli  of  the  kidney,  and  the  testicles. 

IV,  Aciruj  considered  as  glandular  grains  or  hypothetical  balls 
of  blood-vessels,  from  wliich  secreting  vessels  are  supposed  to  prti- 
ceed,  are  fictitious.  There  is  no  immediate  and  continuous  pas^ 
sage  of  blood-vessels  into  efferent  vessels  either  in  ar/nt  or  any-* 
where  else.  The  system  of  secreting  vessels  is  peculiar,  distioct 
from  the  blood-vessels,  terminating  in  closed  extremities  in  all 
forms  of  glands. 

V.  Acinic  therefore,  arc  merely  closed  ends  of  secreting  canal% 
or  a  branchy  group  of  the  same  parts,  that  is  vesicles,  which  may  be 
perfectly  filled  with  mercury,  and  in  some  glands  inflated.  Truly 
solid  granules  are  seen  only  in  the  ii-stes  of  a  few  fishes,  the  testem 
of  which,  without  excretory  duct,  send  granules  into  the  abdominal 
cavity  J  from  which  they  are  conveyed  by  a  pro]>er  orifice  in  the  ab- 
dtrnietv 

VL  The  terra  acuws  hiis  been  employed  in  different  senses,  at 
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different  periods,  by  different  aiitliors.  The  word  akinost  acinm,  and 
acinum^  from  the  Greek  uxm^  and  «xoyo;,  was  used  by  ancient  writ- 
ers to  signify  a  grape-stone,  the  kernel  of  a  pomegranate,  or  the 
grain  or  stone  of  any  stone-fruit  By  Glisson,  Wharton,  and  Mal- 
pighl  it  was  adopted  to  designate  certain  hypothetical  parts  of  glan- 
dular structure,  into  which  they  thought  that  glandular  structure 
might  he  finally  resolved.  This  Malpighi  studied  to  render  more 
definite  by  saying,  that  in  tlie  liver  acini  were  small  elementary 
bodies,  hexahedral  or  polyhedral,  or  even  spherical  in  shape  ex- 
ternallyi  but  with  au  inner  cavity ^  and  tbickish  parenchymatous 
walls.  These  acini  are  further  called,  both  by  Malpighi  and  Boer- 
haave,  one  of  his  great  defenders,  utrivuU^  or  membranous  sacculi. 
These  boilies  Malpighi  represents  to  be  round  and  hollow  in  the 
kidneys. 

To  this  view  Malpighi  probably,  and  Boerhaave  certainly,  was 
led  by  analogy  between  crypts  and  the  ultimate  elements  of  large 
conglomerate  glands. 

Ruysch,  on  the  other  hand,  who  admitted  the  existence  of  acini 
or  aciuuii  in  glands,  maintained  that  they  presented  nothing  in 
common  with  crypts,  because  they  appear  not  like  hollow  mem- 
branes, and  because  they  have  no  emissary  canah  He  further 
maintained  that  these  acini  are  composed  of  the  tinal  extremities  of 
blood-vessels,  united  so  as  to  form  globular  or  spherical  bodies,* 
and  he  altogether  denies  cavity  and  emissary  tube. 

After  the  time  of  these  anatomists,  the  word  appears  to  fmve 
been  used  either  without  definite  meaning,  or  in  different  senses. 
At  one  time  and  with  one  set  of  writers  it  means  a  clustered  struc- 
ture ;  {structura  raccmom) ;  with  another  it  is  used  to  designate  a 
granular  structure,  or  a  substance  composed  of  minute  granules. 

As,  however,  many  glands  contain  none  of  this  aeinated  or  gra- 
nular structure,  Muller  in  a  great  degree  renounces  the  term  ; 
and  preferably  employs  the  name  of  elementary  particles  of 
QhAmm,  or  ends  or  roots  or  secreteno  ducts  ;  because  under 
these  names  may  he  include*!  the  several  denominations  of  vesicles, 
utriculij  tubules,  follicles,  cells,  and  canals,  straiglit  and  serpentine, 
of  which  glands  consist- 
Weber  applies  the  terra  acini  to  the  shut  ends  of  the  excretory 

•  F.  Ruy^ehtJ   Epi«loU  An»tomiCA  tie  Stnieturtt  Olfindiilnrum,  ftd   \L  Boerhiimve, 
p.  «!},  r'*t  Hp.  Om-  Tom.  IV. 
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(hicts,  which  are  arranged  according  to  their  celltilar  projection  ; 

and  also  to  tlio  prifnary  lohnles  or  their  apires, 

Henle,  like  Muller,  avoids  the  nse  of  this  terra  acinic  by  which 
he  thinks  Malpighi  meant  the  closed  ends  of  excret4>ry  ducts^  and 
which  proliably  were  primary  lobules** 

The  most  recent  authorities  withhold  the  term  for  the  glandular 
vesictdm.  Further,  the  solid  lobules  of  the  liver,  and  especially  ihe 
cells  of  which  they  consist,  are  named  acini 

VII.  The  smallest  blood-vessels  pasjs  not  directly  into  glandular 
pHrts  and  ends  of  secreting  ducts ;  but  the  hlood-vessels  are  distri- 
buted to  the  parieks  of  secreting  canals  exactly  as  to  any  other  se- 
creting membrane.  They  do  not  enter  by  open  ends  Into  the  cells 
of  these  canals ;  but  they  paijs  l>etween  the  elementary  particles  of 
the  glands,  and  upon  theac  terminate  by  delicate  networks  into  the 
small  veins.  Tliis  passage  of  blood  between  the  elongated  acini  of 
the  liver  from  one  order  of  blood-vessels  into  another,  may  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  in  the  living  larva^  of  the  triton. 

VIIL  The  system  of  blood-vessels,  therefore^  in  every  glandular 
organ  is  confined  within  certain  definite  limits,  by  means  of  an  in- 
termediate reticular  connection  of  minute  vessels  interposal  between 
the  arteries  and  veins, 

IX,  Of  the  connection  between  lymphatic  ve^els  with  the  ex- 
cretory ducts  in  some  glands,  which  has  been  already  noticed  Dn» 
der  its  pro]>er  head,  Muller  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  proved  by 
the  alleged  injection  ;  and  that  it  is  entirely  accidental. 

X*  Every  system  of  secreting  ducts,  without  any  continuous 
rommunication  with  blood-vessels,  houndcH:l  and  closed  by  certain 
slnit  ends,  is  to  be  viewed  as  an  efflorescence  or  ramification  of  the 
excretory  tluct ;  because  it  is  proved,  that  in  the  embryo  it  grows 
or  sprouts,  as  it  were,  from  an  excretory  duct,  at  first  unbrancheA 

XL  The  ramifications  of  the  blood -ve^isela  accompany  the  effio- 
rescence  of  the  secreting  canals,  and  with  peripheral  reticular  ves- 
sels wind  on  the  elementary  parts,  and  terminations  of  the  secret- 
ing canals.  As  a  follicle  or  intestinnla  rise  from  the  uniform  mem- 
brane, and  send  out  repeatedly  several  utriculi  and  canals,  so  on 
the  efllorescing  canals  the  vascular  network  advances,  itself  rising 
from  tlte  unitbrm  membrane.  These  facts  are  shown  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  incubated  egg, 

*  Atlgemdne  Anntomic.     Lehre  voti  den  MJAchungH-uiid  FormbeitRniltlR^il^rt 
MeiiaclilichcD  KorpetH.     Von  J.  Hetxie.      Leipzig,  11141.     Scit«  9^, 
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XI I.  While  canals,  which  always  in  insects  and  soraetiraes  in 
the  higlior  animals  are  observed  free,  are  progre^isively  increased 
by  the  new  efflorescenc-e,  and  mutually  appraximaled,  connected 
by  blood-vessels, — from  these  free  canals  gi-adually  a  species  of 
parencl^ytna  arisen 

XIIL  The  most  delicate  reticulate  blood-vesaels  are  still  much 
smaller  than  the  most  slender  branches  of  the  secreting  canals,  and 
their  terminations  in  the  largest  glandular  viscera.  The  elemen- 
tary parts  of  glands,  therefore,  though  small»  are  nevertheless  al- 
ways so  capacious  that  they  are  enclosed  and  connected  by  the 
smallest  reticulated  blood-vessels*  The  cortical  uriniferous  canals 
are  much  larger  than  the  smallest  blood-vessels  in  all  classes  of 
animals.  In  the  salivary  glands  of  the  mammalia  and  man,  the 
most  delicate  blood-vessels  arc  many  times  smaller  than  the  acini 
of  the  salivary  terminal  vesiaiicF.*  The  same  is  true  of  the  pancreas. 
The  free  ends  of  the  salivary  ducts  in  the  hamster  differ  greatly 
from  the  very  smallest  hlood-ve^els.  The  closed  ends  of  the  bill- 
ferous  ducts  in  the  embryos  of  birds,  amphibia,  and  mammalia  are 
much  larger  than  the  smallest  blood-vessels. 

To  show  the  amount  of  this  relation  of  majority  of  the  secreting 
ducts  to  the  blood-vessels,  and  that  of  the  relation  of  minority  of 
the  blood-vessels  to  the  secreting  ductal,  Muller  gives  the  respective 
diameters  of  these  two  orders  of  tubes  as  determined  by  himself  bv 
the  micrometer.  From  these  measurements  a  few  examples  are 
here  selected. 


The  umallest  cupillary  blood- v<«eli,  (Weber,) 

T)i«  want  in  kidney,  (Midler,) 

The  mac  in  human  iris. 

The  mrnt  in  human  dUiuy  proveaMS, 

Smnllesi  pulmonar)'  cell*  in  man,  (\Vt?b«r,) 

CylindriJbrm  intestinula  in  the  lungs  of  emhryn  bird*. 

Elementary  vesicles  of  mamniie  ofcuckling  hedgehog, 

Termtiml  celb  in  salivary  ducts  of  goose  filled  with  mercury, 

Tvtminal  cells  of  sfllivaiy  ducts  of  pnrotid  in  man  filled  with  roer* 

cury, 
Cells  of  laerymal  gland  of  goose  filled  trith  mercury. 
Cells  of  pancreas  of  goose  fiUed  with  mercury, 
ElemenU  of  lAcrymal  gland  of  Ttshtdo  mydas  , 

Cells  of  Karderian  gland  of  hare  filled  with  mercury. 
Terminal  vesicles  of  biUferous  ducts  of  mail,  {Bitix  pamnim) 
¥rc^  terminal  twigs  of  bile-ducts  in  embryoe  of  birds, 
/ulcffinii/a  of  Wolffian  body  in  (*rnbryo  of  bird, 
The  same  from  another  embrvo. 


Pans  inch. 

0,00025  - 

-  0.00050 

0,00037  - 

-  0.00050 

O.O0037  - 

-  0.00057 

0,00053 

0,00441  - 

-o,or3»s 

0.00471 

0.00712- 

-  O.OO1>20 

0.00260 

0,000«2 

0JK>327 

0,001S7- 

-  0.00297 

0.0^104 

0D0776 

0,005^^ 

0.00172 

0.00377 

0,00300 

A 
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Urimferous  ducts  of  Petromyxon* 

UrmifbrouB  ducts  from  kidney  of  Torpedo  MarTnorakk^ 

Urinifcrouf  ducta  from  kidney  of  ow\  injected  from  ureter  (luider 

air-puTDp,) 
Corticftl  uriniferou*  ducts  from  kidney  of  jiquirrcl. 
Serpentine  cortical  uriniferoua  ducts  from  kidney  of  hone  injected 


Paria  inch, 

0.00324 
0.00469 


0.00174 
0.00174 
I 
tM>0I57  — H.201B^ 


from  ureter,  (under  air-pump,) 
Mcflullan'  uriniferoua  ducts  from  kidney  of  horse  injected  from 

iireior,  the  largeiit  near  the  impi life,          »  .             0,01  BO 5 

The  oame  fk>m  tJie  centriil  medulliiry  matter,  .                        0.0048d 

The  mine  cortical  seen  in  section  of  kidney*  .             O.OOtiO —  0.00 IftH 

Oor^tKuIa  Malpiijhiana  from  human  kidney,  (Muller,)  0.0(1700 

The  same,  (WeherO             .                        ,  ,            0.00<S6(i --^  0,00883 

Seminal  canals  of  young  cock,          .  .                         0,0052M 

w(iiirrel,                             ,  0.0  U  53 

hedgehog,               ,  .                          0.00J>70 

nian,          .                        »  0,00470 

^Vi&ttli  in  anal  glands  of  goose,          .  .                        O.OOi'f^O 

Clustered  tubnlt  in  Cowper*B  glands  in  hedgehog,  ,             0.01 0'2*2 

Celb  in  Meiljomian  glands  in  man,  (Weber,)  .  ().fl0258 0^O0fi33 

XIV,  In  simple  glantfs,  which  are  composed  of  intestiiiules  and 
large  follicles,  the  smallest  Lloocl- vessels  wind  along  the  walla  of 
these  intestinules  and  follicles,  exactly  as  in  any  other  animal 
membrane ;  for  instance^  the  pulmonic  mucous  membrane.  In 
these  walls  the  transition  of  arteries  into  veins  by  reticular  arches 
takes  place  in  the  usual  manner.  In  compound  glands,  however, 
the  ducts  of  which  are  small  and  very  small,  as  in  the  kidneys* 
liver,  and  testicle,  the  uriniferons,  hiliferous,  and  seminiferous 
ducts  arc  connected  only  externally  with  tlie  most  delicate  vascu- 
lar networks,  without  the  vessels  winding  on  the  thin  walls  of  these 
ducts. 

XV*  The  ultimate  distribution  of  the  blood-vessels  does  oot  al- 
ways follow  the  formation  of  tlie  secreting  canals.  In  the  liver  of 
the  embryo,  indeed,  where  the  paniculate  and  pinnatifid  ends  of 
the  biliferous  ducl^  spring  from  the  surface^  so  as  to  be  seen  by 
the  microscope,  the  blood-vessels,  though  smaller,  imitate  a  similar 
distribution;  for  tliey  run  in  the  middle  oi' a  panicida  ovjolwhts, 
and  with  their  final  smallest  capillary  twigs  descend  between  the 
closed  ends  of  the  ducts  or  ncini.  But  in  glands  which  are  formed 
of  serpentine  unbranched  duet^,  everywhere  equal  in  diameter,  the 
blood-vessels  are  not  serpentine,  but  with  very  small  branches,  creep 
among  the  f/i/ri  or  turns  of  the  serpentine  duct^. 

XVI.  That  the  smallest  currents  of  blood  run  freely  l>etweeu 
the  acini  of  a  corapound  gland,  as  the  lirer,  and  that  the  blood  h 
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in  immediate  contact  with  the  acim,  has  been  interred  by  Gruit- 
huisen,  on  the  faith  of  raicros^copical  observations  on  the  liver  of 
the  frog.  This  inference  iluller  thinks  unfounded*  lie  allows 
that  at  first  on  investigating  the  development  of  the  liver  and  kid- 
neys in  the  embryo,  sueh  appears  to  be  the  fact.  The  blood-in- 
terstices of  the  canals  appear  without  certain  trace  of  parietea  of 
vesisels ;  and  the  same  appearance  is  presented  by  the  microscopical 
examination  of  the  liver  in  live  larva^  of  Tritons.  But  MuHer  is 
satisfied  from  microscopioJ  observations  on  the  kidneys  of  adults^ 
Imth  alter  injection  and  recent,  that  vestiges  of  the  most  minute 
blood-vessels  are  formed  in  the  tissue  which  unites  the  uriniferous 
canals.  Mliller  allows,  nevertheless,  that  at  first  new  currents, 
without  proper  walls,  arc  formed  in  an  amorphoiLs  web;  but  imme- 
diately walls,  however  thin,  as  more  fixed  boundaries  to  these  cur- 
rents, are  formed  by  increased  thickness  of  the  substance  round  the 
currents, 

XVIL  The  development  of  the  glands  in  the  embryos  of  the 
higher  animals  takes  place  in  the  same  manner  as  the  glands  in  tlie 
series  of  aiiimaU  genendly.  That  is  the  most  complex  glands  in 
tfie  embrjo  of  the  higlier  animals  coosist  at  tirst  of  excretory  ducU 
alone,  similar  to  the  secreting  vessels  of  the  lower  animals. 

XVIII.  Tlie  intimate  structure  of  the  glands  presents  very  many 
varieties,  chiefly  with  the  object  of  increasing  the  extent  of  secret- 
ing surface*  Yet  no  speciea  of  structure  is  peculiar  to  any  indivi- 
dual gland.  In  the  most  different  glands  the  structure  may  be  the 
same,  i\A  in  the  cortical  substance  of  the  kidney,  and  in  the  testicle. 
Conversely  the  same  gland  presents  a  different  structure  in  differ- 
ent animals.  For  instance  the  lacrymal  gland  in  the  tortoise  con- 
sists of  fasciculated  utricidi^  Rjrming  a  cortej:  or  rind  around  the 
excretory  duets.  In  birds  the  same  gland  is  eellulated;  in  the 
mammalia  it  consists  of  pedunculated  vesicles,  with  ducts  appended 
in  the  form  of  clusters.  The  minute  structure  of  the  liver  and 
testicles  in  like  manner  presents  great  variations.  The  kidneys 
alone,  in  all  classes,  observe  one  common  model  of  formation,  from 
uniform  ainals  unbranched,  either  straight  or  tortuous,  though  the 
disposition  and  walls  of  the  canals  undergo  the  greatest  diversity  in 
diifereut  classes. 

XIX.  The  structure  of  glands  increases  in  complication  in  the 
series  of  animals  up  to  man ;  yet  this  increase  in  complication  is  not 
idways  in  ifte  same  ratio.     The  rule  seems  to  In*  that  in  every  class 
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the  gland  which  appears  first  presents  the  most  gtimple  farmal 
Thus  tlie  pancreas  U  tlie  most  simple  in  fisbe^,  tlie  liver  in  the  lower 
claiaes  of  animals^  and  the  kidneys  in  fishes  and  amphibia.  And 
when  any  gland  appears  first  in  any  order  of  anitnals,  it  is  formed 
cither  of  inte^stinules  or  follicleiij  or  tubules. 

XX,  The  substance  of  the  canals  in  the  glandular  tissue  is  either 
whitish,  or  wlutish-gray,  or  whitish-orange,  however  different  be  the 
colour  of  the  secreted  products.  There  is,  therefore,  no  perfect  re- 
semblance between  tlie  glandular  substance  and  the  secreted  pro- 
duct, as  has  been  erroneously  staled  by  several  wrileriN 

XXL  The  elementary  parts  of  glands,  viz,  cells^  vesicles,  utri^ 
cub\  follicles,  tubules,  &c.,  always  consist  of  one  single  tissue.  The 
excreting  duct  only  consists  sometimes  of  several,  sometimes  of  two 
membranes,  the  inner  of  which,  Ijeing  usually  continuous  with  tlie 
mucous  membrane,  is  generally  of  tbe  same  nature,  wliile  the  ex- 
ternal passes  in  tlie  substance  of  the  gland  into  the  proper  substance 
of  the  canals.  The  other  external  membranes  of  the  excretory 
duels,  fibrous,  or  adventitious  cellular,  terminate  in  the  beginning 
of  the  gland,  are  sometimes  coo  tinned  in  the  fibrous  investment  of 
the  gland,  as  in  llie  pojson-gknd  of  serpents.  In  certain  cases  the 
fibrous  iuvettment  of  a  gland  trausmiti*  processes  between  the  seg- 
ments and  lobules,  as  in  the  poison*glands  of  the  Tritfifnoctphahs^ 
in  the  salivary  glands  of  serpents  and  Birds,  and  in  the  anal  glaudi> 
of  the  mule.  The  gland  is  then  divided  into  compartmeuta,  and 
the  lobules  are  contained  witliin  stpta  or  partitions,  though  exter- 
nally it  appears,  and  is  erroneously  considered  to  be,  uniformly 
parenchymatous.  More  frequently,  however,  the  lobules  of  a  gland 
are  united  by  loose  cellular  tissue  and  vessels* 

XXIL  The  nerves  of  glands  accompany  the  arteries  and  veiiis 
in  general  regularly,  and  form  slender  plexuses  over  the  large 
branches;  and  nowliere  do  the  nerves  se|>arate  from  the  blood-ves- 
sels ;  so  tliat  they  may  he  regarded  as  rather  foreign  to  the  glandu- 
lar structure. 

XXII  I.  These  duets,  canals,  or  intestimtlu^  are  aU  Uned  or  form* 
ed  internally  or  at  tlie  free  surface  by  a  membrane  continuous  with 
some  nmcfms  membrane.  This  membrane  has  been  called  rpitk€- 
Hum  by  the  revival  of  a  name  formerly  in  use.  It  consists  of  cells» 
mostly  nucleated^  mingled  with  granules  irregularly  dii^r&ed. 
These  cells  are  clear  and  colourless,  but  often  scattered  with  small 
punvttihf.  The  Hnvk-itJi  ts  round  or  oval,  from  ,0*00  ^  i  5*5^  ^  * 
Tiiris  inch  in  diameter,  more  or  Ic^s  flat,  generally  colourless  or 
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jwile-retl,  like  blt>otl-globulej3.     These  epithelial  cells  are  believed 
tu  be  iletached  from  time  to  time  in  the  form  of  scales. 


Section  If. 


n 


TUG  STRUCTUaE  OF  INDIYtDlTAL  OLAND& 

TuE  previous  observations  are  general  It  is  requisite  now  to 
advert  shortly  to  the  structure  of  ii)di vidua!  glands.  This  struc- 
ture is  beet  understood  by  tracing  it  in  the  embryo, 

§  L — THE  SALIVARY  GLANDS. 

As  an  e\am|jle  we  may  take  tlic  parotid. 

When  the  parotid  glaod  is  examined  in  the  embryo  of  the  sheep 
or  the  ox,  it  appears  that  it  is  developed  or  formed  by  a  species  of 
progressive  ramification  from  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  moutli. 
The  excretory  duct,  in  short,  which  is  first  formed ,  rs  a  prolonga* 
tion  of  the  mucous  membraue  of  the  mouth.  It  appears  at  an  early 
period  in  the  form  of  a  whitish  semitranslucent  canal,  extending  in 
an  arched  curvature  towards  the  ear,  dividing  into  several  very 
short  branches  scarcely  smaller  llian  the  trunk.  These  branches  ter- 
minate in  a  bliud  or  vesicular  close  cavity,  slightly  swelling  ;  and  this 
disposition  is  retained  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  formation 
of  the  glaud.  This  branchy  arrangement  is  well  distinguished  in 
the  midst  of  a  pellucid  jelly-like  matter,  which  was  regarded  by 
Rathke  as  primordial^  or  the  blmtema*  Afterwards  this  jelly-like 
matter  becomes  opaque,  and  is  divided  into  roundish  flattened  lo- 
bules. These  dilated  vesicul^  or  ampuUulm  fonn  the  ultimate  gT*a- 
nules  or  elementary  parts  of  the  gland. 

The  arrangement  of  the  twigs  and  branches  is  the  following. 
The  excretory  duct  is  divided  into  long  whitish  canals.  From  these 
proceed  long  lateral  branches  scarcely  smaller  than  the  trunks. 
Each  of  these  goes  to  a  lobule  and  sends  branches  into  it ;  in  such 
manner,  however,  that  the  twigs  then  arising  arc  scarcely  smaller 
than  the  trunks.  These  twigs  again  seud  out  new  stalks,  which  all 
terminate  in  large  rounded  bladders  or  vesiculce. 

All  tlie  canals  are  white,  even  to  the  extreme  tips  of  the  twigs, 
and  they  wind  about  in  the  ssune  plane  of  flattened  lobules,  pre- 
HI  ting  under  the  microscope  an  interesting  object* 

It  is  further  to  !>e  remembered  that  this  ramification  is  only 
lateral,  tliat  is  from  each  side  or  margin  of  the  duct  and  branches. 
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and  not  all  round  or  jjeripheral.  It  appears  that  the  same  lat«.*ra1 
ramification,  with  the  same  arrangement  of  lohulei*,  takes  place  in 
the  laci-ymal  gland,  and  in  the  mamm(B, 

The  blood-vessels  do  not  follow  these  ramffications  so  much  as 
the  blasiemitj  or  primordial  matter,  to  which  they  are  nutrient 
canals. 

As  the  itvnm  or  embryo  grows,  this  growth  of  raraificatioo  or 
branching  like  a  plant  proceeds ;  and  as  this  advances  in  prcxiucing 
ghoots  and  pedunculatetl  vesicles,  the  blastema  or  primordial  mai- 
ler of  the  lohules  is  consumed ;  the  internal  ramification  towards 
the  margin  of  the  lobules,  originally  spacious,  advances;  and 
bmnches  formerly  diijpersed  in  the  place  of  the  lobules  are  accumu- 
lated over  each  other. 

The  vegetation  of  the  ducts  of  the  submaxillai-y  gland  differs  a 
little  from  that  of  the  parotid,  according  to  Rathke,  and  approaches 
that  of  tlie  pancreas. 


§  U, THE  PANCREAS, 

The  arrangement  representing  this  gland  in  fijshes  has  already 
been  noticed. 

In  the  Mammalia,  this  organ  having  passed  through  different 
stages  in  reptiles  and  birds,  presents  the  following  characters.^ — 

In  the  fcetus  of  the  sheep  of  tour  incheSj  tlic  elcraentarj*  {mrticte^ 
of  the  pancreas  have  already  consumed  almost  their  whole  biifsten/ta^ 
so  that  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  common  amorphous  primordial  srub- 
stance  remains.  The  elementary  particles  are  everywhere  freely 
prominent.  These  consist  of  elongated  cylindrical  aam  or  bunchy 
Ktrictdiy  M'hieh  are  larger  than  the  pedunculated  vcisicles  of  the  sa* 
livary  glands,  and  are  so  generally  conjoined^  that  they  constitute 
jHinicnlfB  everywhere  scattered  on  the  surface.  The^e  cylindrical 
ncinf\  or  elementary  utriculi,  [proceed  alternately  from  the  middle 
twig,  form  elsewhere  pinnatlfid  pamcui(Bj  as  in  the  pancreas  of 
birds.  In  other  respects  they  are  all  yery  white,  equal^  not  pedun- 
culatetlj  gently  exjmnding  in  a  shut  end.  In  each  set  of  three,  four, 
or  five  paniculm^  Muller  observe*!  prominent  shoots ;  the  rest,  if 
there  were  more^  were  covered  by  the  neighbouring  punknlm.  The 
fchoot^  composing  one  single  pmmuhi  are  unfolded  in  the  same 
place ;  ami  in  this  respect  they  manifestly  differ  in  structure  from 
the  parotid  gland.  The  intimate  luiiou  of  the  panicnlts  Muller  wa^ 
unable  to  miravel. 
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In  the  Hamster  (Cricetus  vulffarU)^  the  pancreas  consists  of  very 
small  lobules,  which  are  almost  entirely  separate  from  each  other, 
and  adhere  only  loosely  by  the  different  c! nets,  forming  large  lobules. 
The  elementary  particles  are  the  same  almost  as  in  the  salivary  glands, 
but  half  more  slender  ;  nor  docs  the  middle  part  of  the  canal  appear 
white  as  in  the  salivary  glands.  Each  lobule  divided  into  small 
fascicuH^  or  clusters,  or  elementary  parts,  receives  in  the  middle  a 
blood-vessel,  which  isdistribyted  in  twigs  among  the  smMer fasciculi 

The  summary  of  the  structure  of  the  pancreas  is  the  following. 
In  Amphibia,  BniDS,  and  Mammalia,  in  the  foetal  state,  there  is 
observed  a  paniculated  vegetation  of  ncini^  or  elongated  cylindrical 
utncuU  or  bladders  ;  the  cylindrical  acini  m  the  paniculm^  proceed 
from  a  middle  twig  like  the  nerves  of  leaves ;  and  all  terminate  in 
free,  shut,  and  slightly  swelling  ends.  In  adult  birds,  the  secreting 
canals  begin  in  cellular  roots  or  very  crowded  small  vesicles. 


§  "I. 


-THE  LIVER. 


In  the  surface  of  the  liver  of  the  sturgeon,  Muller  observed  with 
llie  microscope  small  pionatifid  paniculae  variously  dispersed,  so 
tliiit  the  acini  or  roots  of  the  bilifcrous  canals  were  united  in  the 
pinnatidd  manner.  The  sprouts  were  otherwise  free,  slightly 
swelled  at  the  tip- 
In  the  toad  the  formation  is  the  following  ;— 
The  proliterous  membrane,  after  surrounding  the  yelk  by 
growths  in  all  directions,  forms  a  saccated  appendix,  pendulous  from 
the  keel  of  the  cmbryon,  containing  the  substance  of  the  yelk. 
That  sac  is  divided  into  an  exteriml  very  thin  pellucid  layer,  and 
an  internal  vascular  layer,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the  integu- 
ments, and  the  other  to  the  intestines.  Tlie  inner  sac  is  soon  pro- 
longetl  towards  tlie  vertebral  column,  into  an  anterior  and  posterior 
laci/tia,  which  indicate  respectively  the  anterior  and  posterior  ends 
of  the  intestinal  canal.  When  the  atiterior  prolongation  issues 
from  l(}c  common  sac,  on  the  right  side,  in  the  continuation  of  the 
sac  of  the  yelk,  is  seen  conspicuously  a  wfjltish  swelling,  consisting 
of  globules,  with  slender  peduncles,  as  it  were,  attached*  Observed 
casually  granules  ap[}ear,  and  these  arc  tlic  tirst  vestige  of  the 
liver.  The  sac  of  the  yelk  is  distinguished  by  inimincrablc  reti- 
cular blood-vessela,  in  which  the  blood  is  ob«eryed  moving  dis- 
tinctly. 

After  one  or  two  days,  the  beginning  and  i*nd  of  the  intestinal 
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sac  arc  more  elongated;  and  the  circular  motion  of  the  bloud, 
most  fully  evolved  lu  the  intestinal  aac^  is  di^tinguIshijAl  by  iriuu^ 
luerable  arches  of  reticulated  vessels.     A  trunk  of  veins  bendii 
the  right,  and  seems  to  proceed  under  the  liver,  where  it  bendj*  ee«i 
veral  Hinall  vessels  into  the  liver.     The  liver  itself,  situate  in  tlie 
anterior  prolongation  of  the  iutestinal  sac,  is  known  by  its  whiteiwJ 
ing,  elongated,  almost  pedunculated  acini     These  might  U*  rolled  [ 
mdcula^  if  it  could  be  proved  that  they  are  already  hollo^^ . 

Ill  grown  aniruals^  the  principal  difference  ib  in  the  greater  dis- 
tinctness with  which  the  vessels  and  the  contained  blood  arc  seen. 

The  substance  of  the  liver  h  very  tender,  is  turned  from  tawuy 
into  wljite,  not  unlike  tlie  sub^atance  of  the  yelk  :    it  conisi^ts  af  J 
elongated  achit^  variously  disposed,  similar  almost  to  tlie  elongated] 
bundled  of  avmi  in  the  embryo  of  bird&;  only  these  are  iu  Biaiia| 
more  distinct  aud  freely  prominent 

As  to  the  liver  of  Birds,  the  observations  of  Baer  deserve  notiO!. 
He  state**,  that  from  the  swelled  vascular  layer  of  the  alimentary  J 
canal  are  developed,  in  the  course  of  the  third  day  after  impregna- 
tiouj  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  pancreas,  the  c«cura,and  tlie  urinary 
bladder.  All  these  parta  are  developed  from  the  closed,  not  the 
open  end  of  the  alimentary  canal,  while  the  inucous  membraue  of 
that  canal  is  covered  with  the  proportional  lobes  in  the  vascubu* 
layer. 

The  liver  appears,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  day^  as  two 
pyrau)id-like  hulluw  limbs  of  the  intestinal  canal,  which  enelusc  the 
common  venous  trunk,  and  {jaas  with  their  broad  basis  int^  tlie  ali« 
inentary  canal.  Scarcely  have  these  pyramids  clasped  the  veins^ 
when  they  are  prolonged  into  tlie  next  containing  part  of  the  vas- 
cular layer,  and  are  ramified  in  it,  a  covering  from  the  vascular 
membrane  at  the  same  time  urging  them  forward.  The  protruded 
portions  ap()ear,  with  increasing  prolongation  and  cotUractiun  of 
the  alimentary  canal^  leaf-like,  and  closely  embracing  the  ve]ik& 
111  llic^e  leaves  appear  the  lips  of  the  advancing  quills,  while  their 
basis  is  progretsivcly  naiTowed,  and  assumes  the  form  of  a  cylinder. 
The  ramification  appears  under  tlie  microscope  as  a  branching  dark 
tigure  in  the  inside  of  each  leaf. 

As  soon  as  the  quill-like  prolongations,  which  form  the  future 
hepatic  ducts,  begin  to  take  the  cyliudriciil  form,  there  appeal's  among 
them  a  retraction  which  iiicrca.ses  gradually,  .^o  that  at  the  end  of 
the  third  day  they  scarcely  reach  the  middle  of  the  substance  of 
the  vascular  layer,  and  externally  they  form  nowhere  any  pnijec- 
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tioiL     Tlie  granular  inner  layer  presents  at  the  apex  some  ramiti- 
cation  ;  which  evidently  has  the  aspect  of  mucouH  cavitiea. 

On  tlie  foitrth  day,  the  vascular  layer  is  stiU  farther  removed, 
and  resembles  semitransparent  jelly  ;  the  liver  is  divided  into  two 
flat  bodies,  which  surround  like  plates  the  portal  vein.  In  these 
plates  both  hepatic  ducts  undergo  further  ramification,  but  at  the 
same  time  at  a  greater  distance  fram  tlie  bowel,  so  that  most  com- 
monly they  are  uniti^d  at  the  bases,  and  al  the  end  of  the  fourth 
day  are  wont  to  form  one  commoD  amal. 

After  this  the  progress  is  similar,  only  to  render  the  vascular  and 
LTeting  parts  more  distinct.     On  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  day, 
the  gall-bladder  appears. 

In  short,  the  liver  is  formetl  in  the  following  manner :  by  ever- 
sion  of  the  internal  tunic  of  the  iute^tinal  canal  into  the  vascular 
layer,  wljeuce  a  double  excavated  cone  arises.  These  two  excavated 
cones  are  then  ramified  internally,  thougli  united  at  the  bascj  the 
common  baj^iB  beings  aa  it  were^  prolonged  from  the  intestinal  wall, 
until  the  two  orifices  open  in  one  common  orifice* 

In  the  ilAMMALiA,  the  terminations  of  the  biliierous  ducts  end 
exactly  as  in  birds,  free  and  in  shut  extremities ;  but  in  their  in- 
ternal union  they  seem  to  differ  in  each,  so  that  in  some  the  elon- 
gateil  acmi  are  joined  in  the  pinnatitid  manner,  in  others  like 
leaves,  and  in  others  irregularly. 

Next  to  the  arrangement,  disposition,  and  form  of  the  secreting 
ducts  comes  that  of  the  blood-vessels. 

The  branches  and  twigs  of  the  portal  vein  everywhere  rise  to  the 
surface  of  the  liver,  and  follow  chiefly  the  distribution  of  the  bili- 
ferous  ducts;  while  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  traverse  the 
surface  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Of  the  twigs  of  the  portal  vein  it  is 
a  j)eeuliar  character,  that  they  are  more  conical ;  while  the  arterial 
twigs  diiniiiish  their  diameter  very  gradually,  and  are  distributed  in 
a  sinuous  course  so  irregularly,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
trunks  from  branches. 

The  smallest  blood-vessels  are  much  more  minute  than  the  elon- 
gated ends  of  the  biliferoua  ducts. 

The  smallest  blood-ves^ls  in  the  embryo  of  BtEDs,  and  the  lin*vm  \ 
of  tritous  aud  frogs,  are  not  distributed  on  the  walls  of  the  bilife- 
roua ducts ;  but  run   in  the  intervals  between  their  bundles  and 
sprouts. 

There  is  nu  direct  communication  betweeu  aiferent  vessels,  who- 
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an  intermediate  network  of  very  nitnute  capiUaries,  that  is,  vestielft 

all  of  the  same  diameter,  and  all  frequently  and  fi*eely  corotnuni- 
tiating  with  each  otheT,  It  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  8:iy  that  a 
blood-vessel  terminates  in  a  biliferous  duct.  If  this  be  the  ease,  ao 
one  has  ever  seen  it,  even  by  the  microseope ;  and  the  phenomena 
which  are  supposed  to  prove  it,  are  irregular,  or  the  result  of  certain 
fallacies. 

In  1833^  Mr  Kicrnan  published  a  description  of  the  uiiuute 
anatomy  of  tlie  liver.  He  arrived  at  the  coucliision  that  each  lobule 
is  composed  of  numerous  luinute  bodies  of  a  yellowish  colour,  uu- 
jiarted  to  them  by  contained  bile,  and  of  various  forms,  connected 
with  each  other  by  vessels.  These  Iwdies  he  regards  as  the  acute 
of  Malpighi.  Each  of  these  lobules  consists  of  a  plexus  of  biliary 
ducts,  of  a  venous  plexus  formed  by  branches  of  the  portal  vein, 
of  a  branch  of  an  hepatic  vein,  and  of  minute  arteries  Nerves  and 
absorbents  he  did  not  trace  into  tliem.  He  showed  also  that  the 
he]iatic  veins  do  not  communicate  with  the  branches  of  the  portal 
vein ;  that  the  interlobular  branches  of  the  latter  form  one  conti- 
nuous plexus  through  the  whole  liver ;  that  the  portal  veins  ha?e 
no  direct  communication  with  each  other,  but  auastomoae  by 
means  of  interlobular  brancbi»s  only  ;  and  that  the  portal  vein, 
accompanied  by  an  artery,  resembles  an  artery  in  its  ramifications." 

According  to  Henle,  the  microscope  shows  that  the  arhn  of  the 
liver  are  formed  in  a  quite  different  way  from  all  other  glandular 
lobules.  Tbey  are  heaps  of  closely-crowded,  and  everywhere  closed 
nuclcateti  cells,  whicli  entirely  fill  up  the  meshes  or  intervals  be- 
tween the  blood-vessels. 

In  a  tine  section  of  a  hepatic  lobule,  these  nucleated  cells  are 
seated  without  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  sometimes  in  irregular 
hea}>s,  sometimes  in  irregular  short  rows  close  to  each  other,  which, 
if  these  transverse  divisions  be  examined,  appear  like  minute  blood 
hitesthnth.  Tlie  medium  diameter  of  these  cells  is  about  x^^o 
jmrts  of  a  PaiMs  line ;  the  nucleus  is  usually  round,  compressed, 
somewhat  flat,  from  jH^iJi  to  io88ff  parts  of  a  Paris  line  in  diame- 
ter, with  one  or  two  nucleated  granules*  By  the  mutual  pressure 
uf  the  cells  on  each  otlier  they  become  polygonal,  teti'ahedral,  or 

•  Thi-  Aiiali>nty  aihI  Phyuioliigv  of  the  Liji^r.  By  Fmncw  Kicmmi*  liiii.  4U». 
London^  1 8m,  l'bilcMic>i»litc*il  IVansactioiw  of  tho  Royut  Society  of  London  lot  ISS^ 
rnrl  II. 
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pentalic'draL  Their  culoiir  is  yellowish.  They  contain  a  quantity 
of  fine  [jmnt'tuiitod  corpuscula,  which  appear  to  he  seated  on  theh* 
walliB,  and  frequently  in  man  and  mammifcrotL*  unimals,  small  and 
large  fat  globules,  which  are  never  seen  in  perfectly  sound  livciu 
Not  unfrcqucntly  there  are  small  cells  which  inclose  the  narrow 
nucleus  and  large  cells  with  two  nuclei ;  and  some  there  are,  the 
cavities  of  which  communicate  with  each  other,  or  between  which 
certainly  no  partition  is  visible.  Ilallraann  found  cells  without 
nuclei ;  that  is,  noo-nucleated  cells. 

Besides  these  cells,  we  see  only  fat  in  the  intervals  of  the  lobules, 
fibres  in  tlie  walls  of  the  strong  vessels  and  biliferons  ducts,  and 
cylindrical  epithelial  cells  detached  from  the  last,  Henle  could 
not  observe  on  the  surface  of  the  lobes  or  between  them  any  jieculiar 
ligamentous  tissue  ;  and  Vogel  says  that  it  appears  doubtful* 

These  cells,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  perform  an  import- 
ant part  in  the  formation  of  bile. 

§  TV, — ^TIIE  KmNEY& 

The  kidneys  and  testes  are  referred  by  Henle  to  the  head  of  Re- 
ticulateil  or  Net-like  glands. 

The  sul>stance  of  the  kidneys  In  fishes  consists  of  long  canals  of 
equal  diameter,  which  arise  from  bnmches  of  the  ureter,  or  pa- 
rallely  io  bundles  from  the  lateral  ureter,  and  proceed  sometimes 
straight,  sometimes  in  a  sinuous  course  variously  contorted,  without 
being  divided  into  branches,  which  are  not  attenuatetl  towards  the 
extremities,  but  terminate  uniformly  in  short  ends. 

In  reptiles,  the  vpsiculm  or  bladders  of  the  secreting  apparatus, 
or  ends  of  the  uriniferous  ducts,  arise  before  the  ureter  itself  is  dis- 
tinctly aeen.  This  seems  to  show  that  the  development  of  the  kid- 
neys begins  from  the  peripheral  ve-Mcles.  The  stalks  of  these  ve- 
ades  are  prolonged  daily,  by  which  the  tubules  terminated  by  ve- 
sicular rounded  apices  arise,  while  the  vesiculm  themselves  are  more 
and  more  attenuated,  until  the  uriniferous  ducts  observe  the  same 
diameter  to  their  shut  end.  In  short,  in  this  order  of  animals,  the 
substatice  of  the  kidneys  consists  of  equal  cylindrical  tubules  rising 
from  the  ureter  and  ascending  to  the  outer  margin  of  the  kidney, 
where  they  terminate  in  short  extremities. 

*  AUgemeine  Anntoini«.  Lehw*  von  »ler  Mbchiuigii-und  F'firmbefltandrtheilen  di* 
MeuM^hlichtn  KSrpcn.  Von  J.  Henle.  I^eipiig,  1841.  Bvo.  Sw  jd*o  Uebcr  der 
Fdneren  Bau  der  Leber.  Von  C,  KraiiBcin  Hanover.  Muller'*  Archiv^  1845.  No.  V. 
idt«  524. 
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In  adult  serpents,  tiie  kidneys  consist  of  many  lobules,  wliicb  are 
cofnnected  in  order  by  the  ureter,  winch  paescs  along  the  internal 
margin.  The  lobules  on  the  flat  surfrtce  of  the  kidney  are  kfls 
distinct  than  those  on  its  convex  surface.  All  the  lobules,  however, 
are  very  closely  connected.  The  lobulated  appenrance,  indeed,  is 
the  result  of  the  undulated  flexures  of  the  rcoal  mai^ts.  Wlien  the 
substance,  inflected  in  the  undulated  fashion,  is  confined  and  con- 
tracted by  the  ureter,  each  lobule  consists  of  a  convoluted  tract,  or 
of  a  sort  of  arch,  with  a  median  furrow  left.  Into  these  median 
turrows  on  the  one  side  enter  the  bundles  of  the  uriniferous  ducts ; 
and  on  the  other  the  Wood-vefisels.  And  as  the  lobules  arise  by 
alternating  flexures,  the  bundles  of  the  uriniferous  ducte  being  on 
the  one  margin,  and  the  vascular  trunks  on  the  opposite  one,  the 
former  arc  mostly  distributed  on  the  convex  surface,  and  the  latter 
on  the  plane  surface  of  the  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  of  the  crocodile  are  ako  lobulated  ;  but  the  lobules 
are  not  attacljed  in  order  to  tlie  ureter,  as  in  serpents,  but  are 
united  into  an  irregular  mass,  and  receive  the  ureter  internally. 
All  the  lobules  are  cont^irted,  and  surround  Lite  surface  with  %vind- 
mgf/ifTh  When  a  kidney  is  divided  transversely  on  the  surface, 
through  the  fft/ri  of  the  lobules,  the  section  of  the  lobule  or  ^yritji 
is  pyramidal.  This  shows  that  the  f/t/ri  of  the  lobules  project  with 
an  external  acute  border,  and  are  united  internally  at  their  bases, 
where  they  receive  the  branches  of  the  ureter.  The  urettT  itself 
appears  to  be  ramified  on  the  deep  substance  of  the  kidney,  so  thai 
the  branches  pass  everywhere  into  internal  f/yriy  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  lobules. 

In  Birds  at  the  first  period  of  development,  when,  besides  the 
heart  and  the  first  rudiment  of  intestine,  the  other  bowels  of  the 
trunk  are  not  yet  visible,  on  each  aide  near  the  vertebral  colnmn 
appears  an  elongated  body,  extending  from  the  site  of  the  ht»art, 
almost  along  the  whole  keel  of  the  embryo.  This  body  observers 
first  mistook  for  the  kidney*  Rathke  showed,  however,  that  this 
body  is  peculiar  to  the  embryon  ;  that  it  precedes  and  prepares  for 
the  formation  of  the  testes  and  ovaries,  and  then,  as  the  fcetus  ad- 
vances in  maturity,  it  becomes  shorter,  and  at  the  close  of  foftal  life 
vanishes  entirely.  These  bodies,  which  were  first  described  by 
Wolff,  and  therefore  received  the  name  of  WolflSan  bodies  (  Corjwra 
Wolffiana)y  and  by  Burdach,  were  called  spurinus  kidneys^  consist 
at  first  of  elongated  j>edunculated  vesicles,  which  being  arranged 
transversely,  issue  from  one  common  ni.argina!  excretoi'y  duct,  which 
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I  grachmlly  elongated  into  very  small  intejftinnia  r^Bm  or  tubule.s, 
also  transversely  placetL  These  tubules,  at  first  straight,  are  gra- 
dually curved,  until  their  course  becomes  serpentine.  They  are, 
however,  at  all  tiroes  separated  from  each  other,  and  v\rithout  trare 
of  ramification. 

Rathke  observed  the  first  rudiment  of  kidneys  on  the  sixth  day, 
and  the  ureter  in  the  form  of  a  slender  filament  on  the  seventh 
day  ;  while  the  Wolffian  bodies  are  still  of  considerable  size,  and 
have  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  keel  on  the  fourth  day.*  It 
16  further  ascertained,  that  the  Wolffian  lx)dies  already  present  the 
characteristic  structure,  namely,  transverse  tortuous  intestinula^ 
when  the  first  traces  of  kidneys,  like  a  mass  of  very  tender  grey 
substance,  appears  close  to  and  behind  the  Wolffian  bodies. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Rathke,  that  the  substance  of  the  kidneys  is 
formed  from  tlie  Wolffian  bodies*  because,  on  the  sixth  and  seventh 
day  of  incubation,  when  these  bodies  are  detached  from  the  keel, 
the  kidneys  adhere,  not  to  the  keel,  but  to  the  Wolffian  bodies. 
The  view  of  Miiller  is  different*  The  Wolffian  bodies^  according 
t<i  him,  however,  simitar  to  the  kidneys  in  Batrachoid  reptiles,  yet 
iliffer  entirely  in  texture  from  the  kidneys  in  other  AMpniniA  and 
in  Birds  ;  the  first  trace  of  uriniferous  ducts  being  widely  different 
from  the  intestinules  of  the  Wolffian  bodies*  Muller  furtlier  never 
could  recognise,  after  very  frequent  observation,  any  internal  and 
organic  communication  between  these  organs ;  the  closed  intesti* 
nules  of  the  Wolffian  bodies  being  at  one  part^  and  at  another  the 
uriniferous  ducts,  arranged  in  brilliant  convolutions,  also  closed  anil 
whitish.  Another  circumstance  which  places  this  question  out  of 
all  doubt  is,  that  in  Batrachoid  Ampiitbia,  the  Wolffian  botlies, 
though  at  first  sought  in  vain,  Muller  found  in  the  upjier  part  of 
the  abdomen,  where,  at  a  great  distance  from  tlie  kidneys,  they  ftre 
provided  with  their  excretory  duct,  and  consist  also  of  minutacrt>m. 
From  these  facts  Muller  infers,  that  the  Wolffian  bodies  have  an 
intimate  connection  with  the  development  of  the  organs  of  genera* 
tioo,  ad  Rathke  first  suspected 

Th«  ifubstancc  of  the  kidneys,  on  the  other  hand,  is  formed  from 
its  own  proper  blastema  or  primordial  matter,  by  an  innate  effort 

Wlien  the  mass  of  gray  substance,  situate  at  the  margin  and  be- 
hind the  upper  part  of  the  Wolffian  body,  is  examined  at  its  first  ap* 
pearance  by  the  microscope,  the  surlkce  la  distinguished  by  a  ver- 


*  By  the  Oarina  or  keel  is  me&nt  the  veitehfal  column,  or  what  reprnenti  it. 
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TTiicular  eruption  and  varied  appearance  of  yyri  or  convoluted  lineSt 
wliich  are  m  different  pai'ts  convex  and  concave ;  and  these  gyri 
again  converge  everywhere  into  the  foliated  form,  like  the  leaves 
of  the  oak,  fig  tree,  or  cauliflower,  variously  arranged  with  uodu* 
lated  luargin.      The  whole  kidney  at  this  period  constats  of  mere 
leaf-like  convoluted  gyri.     These  gyri  form  the  uppermost  part  of 
the  substance ;  but  they  are  continued  inwards,  as  if  they  w^ere 
held  together  in  the  deeivseated  substance  by  one  common  mesen- 
tery.    When  the  small  masses  deep  in  the  middle,  undulated  at 
margin,  and  also  beyond  the  margin,  are  arrangeti  like  leaves,  the 
observer  thinks  he  sees  the  elementarj^  particles  of  the  renal  sub- 
stance in  the  prominent  lobulea  of  the  gyri* 

At  first  the  g]/ri  of  the  masses  appear  everywhere  with  unequal 
margin*      Soon,  however,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  there  is 
seen  on  the  tortuous  border  a  vesicular  eruption  like  pearls ;  that 
is,  in  the  tender  substance  of  the  tortuous  border,  round  cor- 
puscles are  contained  one  after  the  other ;   but  when  these 
carefully  examined,  they  are  found  to  be  round  on  the  margin 
only  ;    and  below,  where  the  gyTi  penetrate  into  the  interior  sub*; 
stance,  these  corpuscula  also  descend,  and  in  their  course  becomi 
smaller,  as  the  peduuculi  proceed  from  the  deep  seated  substance^' 
and  are  unfolded  variously  on  the  tortuous  and  curled  border  of 
the  gyri.     These  pedunculated  corpuscles  are  whiter  than  the  re^t 
of  the  very  tender  substance,  and  are  arranged  one  beside  the  other 
in  very  regular  order,  held  together,  as  it  were,  by  one  common 
mesentery,  which,  folded  and  contracted  inwardly,  hut  outwardly       i 
unfolded  by  innumerable  gyri  and  a  tortuous  margin,  produces  ^^fl 
remarkable  resemblance  to  the  arrangement  of  leaves  and  lobulea^^ 
In  the  same  manner  the  peduneuU  meet  in  various  points  in  the 
deep-seated  substance,  and  outwardly  are  unfolded  in  the  undulat- 
ing fashion,  terrainating  in  a  vesicular  or  headed  end.     These  pe- 
duuculi, though  approximated  internally,  are  not  really  united,  but 
merely  approximated  in   the  contracted  membranous  substance. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  conformation  in  most  embryos. 
The  arrangement  therefore  is,  that  the  appearance  of  granules 
takes  place  first  on  the  margin  of  the  gyri ;  while  the  vesicles  with 
peduncles  are  in  the  deep-seated  substance. 

The  further  development  consists  in  this,  that  the  gyri  of  the 
uriniferous  ducts  increase  daily,  and  the  undulated  margin  is  con* 
tra^te^l  into  several  contorted  lobules,  whence  a  more  profuse  leaf- 
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like  vegetatioD  results,  so  na  to  fill  the  intervals  between  the  gyri ; 
and  the  leaf- like  shape  of  the  lobules  b  gradually  ul>scured.  The 
kidneys  now  are  parted  into  several  distinct  masses  united  by  the 
ureter. 

At  length  all  the  uriniferous  ducts  send  out  near  their  ends  se- 
veral lateral  knots,  from  which  arise  short  branches  scarcely  smaller 
than  the  trunk,  and  terminate  in  short  ends.  This  causes  the  pin- 
natifid  shape  in  the  apex  of  each  uriniferous  duct.  These  ducts, 
pinnatifid  at  end,  are  quite  separate  from  each  other,  and,  though 
arranged  in  regular  order,  have  no  mutual  commuuication. 

About  the  close  of  fcEtal  life,  the  uriniferous  ducts,  at  first  white, 
are  now  everywhere  filled  with  a  secretion  which  from  being  tawny 
becomes  bright  white,  which  fills  the  canals  almost  to  tlieir  ends, 
and  is  best  seen  in  the  first  days  after  hatching;  and  in  the  young 
of  large  birda  shows  beautifully  the  structure  of  the  uriniferous 
ducts  on  the  surface  of  the  yi/n  and  lobules. 

The  kidneys  of  the  adult  bird  are  not  only  divided  into  several 
masses,  but  these  present  a  surface  composed  of  innumerable  minute 
lobules.  These  lobules  arise  from  continuous  f/t^ri  variously  ar- 
ranged ;  the  margins  of  these  (/i/ri  only  pn»ject,  whence  the  multi- 
form surface,  viewed  through  the  microscope,  seems  to  imitate  nearly 
the  f/i/ri  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain. 

The  kidneys  of  the  bird,  after  being  hatched,  require  no  injection 
to  demonstrate  the  disposition  of  the  uriniferous  ducts.  Being  na- 
turally filled  with  white  solid  urine  (urate  of  ammonia),  they  may 
be  observed  in  large  birds,  especially  ravens,  by  the  naked  eye,  in 
the  first,  second^  third,  and  fourth  day  after  hatching.  All  the 
uriniferous  ducts,  to  their  most  remote  pinnatifid  extremities,  are 
swelled  with  whitish-yellow  matter,  their  proper  secretion,  consist- 
ing of  uric  acid. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  a  distinct  and  correct  idea  of  the  arrange- 
ment now  described  without  figures.  But  it  may  appear  to  be 
compared  to  that  produced  by  a  long  frill  or  ruffle  of  muslin  or 
cambric  which  is  doubled  up  and  folded  on  itself  six,  eight,  or  ten 
times,  with  the  frilled  edges  allowed  to  project,  and  all  within  an 
oval  or  elliptical  space  of  half  an  inch  or  les3. 

By  micrometrical  measurement,  the  terminations  of  the  urinife- 
rous ducts  are  about  O0174,  that  is,  ^oolroo  ^f  one  Paris  inch  in 
diameter.  This  is  nuich  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the  blood- 
vessels.    Supposing  the  diameter  of  the  smallest  blood*  vesseb  to 
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be  0*00025|  or  ^  ^g  J^q  of  one  Paris  inch,  then  they  are  seven  ttmei 
smaller,  or  the  diicta  are  seven  tiraee  larger. 

In  Mammalia,  the  following  are  the  most  important  fucts  to  be 
known  in  the  dcvelopineDt  and  structure  of  the  kidneys* 

In  the  embryo  of  Mammalia  as  well  as  of  Birds,  Wolffian  bo- 
dies are  obeerred ;  and  as  they  are  largest  in  the  earliest  period  of 
embryal  life,  they  have  by  Dzondi  and  others  been  mistaken  for 
kidneys.  They  consist,  as  In  birds,  of  very  slender  closed  initsti' 
nuia.  In  tlie  younger  embryos  they  are  larger  than  the  kidneys^ 
and  tlien  chiefly  simulate  these  organs ;  afterwards  they  are  con- 
founded with  the  testictesy  being  lower  in  situation  and  of  the  same 
size  as  the  kidneys,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the 
three  organs.  They  differ  from  the  kidneys  in  Mammalia  in  being 
covered  by  an  external  envelope,  on  removing  which  the  intcstinula 
protrude,  arranged  transversely. 

The  kidneys  are  rounded.  In  the  sheep  they  present  Teseeb 
shooting  from  the  notch  or  umbilicus  (hilus)  towards  the  circumfe- 
rence in  bundles,  which  are  divaricated  in  arch-like  folds  and  retort- 
ed,  yet  all  terminate  in  large  vesiculw  pedunculated  and  hollowed. 

In  almost  all  embryos  of  Mammalia,  the  kidneys  consist  of  mul- 
tiplied lobules  in  which  the  same  arrangement  of  pedunculated  and 
closed  tubes  is  presented  and  repeated  in  various  forms.  In  some 
animals  this  multiplied  division  or  lobulated  form  of  the  kidney  Is 
retained  through  life.  In  others,  certainly  the  greater  number, 
the  kidney  appears  in  the  shape  of  one  genera)  organ  ;  but  thii  is 
caused  merely  by  its  external  appearance,  or,  to  speak  more  accQ* 
rately,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  cortical  matter  outside.  In  the 
human  fceius  the  lobulated  arrangement  is  manifest,  and  is  in  cer- 
tain instances  continued  after  birth  ;  but  in  most  instances  the  kid- 
ney appears  like  one  undivided  organ. 

This  difference  further  is  of  use  tn  illustrating  the  anatomy  of 
glandular  organs  in  general.  The  lobulated  or  divided  state  is 
continued  through  life  in  certain  animals,  as  the  ox,  the  bear,  the 
liadger,  and  several  of  the  cetacea,  especially  the  porpoise.  In 
these  animals  the  kidneys  consist  not  of  one  united  mass,  but  of  a 
number,  more  or  less  considerable,  of  separate  botlies,  each  pre- 
senting and  repeating  the  same  internal  structure. 

Thus  in  the  ok  the  kidney  consists  of  a  series  of  sixteen  or  s^ 
venteen  lobules  or  t*eparati2  part^,  each  of  which  presents  the  fcl- 
lowing  oirangement  from  the  pelvis  or  common  excretory  cavity. 
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First  is  a  large  but  short  duct  or  canal  lined  by  a  membrane  con- 
tinuouB  with  that  of  the  pelvis ;  this  terminates  in  a  shut  or  closed 
cavity  called  cup,  (calyx)  or  funnel  (infundtbulum).  Into  this  cavity 
projects  a  small  coaical  eminence,  (papilla)^  with  an  aperture  in 
its  apex*  From  this,  urine  may  be  made  by  pressure  to  exude ;  and 
when  the  papilla  is  divided  by  a  longitudinal  section,  it  is  observed 
that  one  short  duct  from  which  the  urine  issues,  is  the  termination 
of  a  great  number  of  small  capillary  tubes  which  are  disposed  lon- 
gitudinally, yet  radiating  or  converging  towards  the  small  papillary 
duct    These  are  the  uriniferous  ducts  of  Bellini ;  [tulmli  Belliuiani)* 

At  these  upper  or  peripheral  ends  is  placed  a  species  of  structure 
which  is  parenchymatous  and  granular  in  aspect  but  vascular  in 
arrangement,  that  is,  it  consists  mostly  of  blood-vessels  ramified  to 
an  infinite  degree  of  minuteness  and  delte-acy.  On  the  mode  in 
which  these  vessels  are  arranged  at  their  terminations,  Muller  states 
that  the  arteries  terminate  in  a  very  minute  and  delicate  vascular 
or  capillary  network,  which  lies  between  the  closed  ends  of  tbeet 
tubes,  and  that  from  this  network  again  veins  arise  as  in  other 
textures  of  the  body* 

The  papillary  cone,  which  is  about  half  an  inch  from  base  to 
apex,  and  ratlier  less  than  half  an  inch  at  basc^  consists  of  firm 
solid  matter,  the  colour  of  which  is  white  or  pale  gray.  Its  exte- 
rior structure  is  formed  of  numerous  tubes  uniting  and  converging 
from  the  base  to  the  papilla  or  apex. 

Beyond  this  the  substance  of  the  tubular  part  is  of  a  bright  pink 
colour,  lesa  firm,  but  more  distinctly  consisting  of  multiplied  tubes 
placed  close  to  each  otlier,  and  converging  from  the  baao  to  the 
segment  of  the  frustum,  on  which  the  papillary  portion  rests. 

In  the  bear  and  badger,  these  separate  lobules  or  diminutive 
kidneys  are  still  more  numerous ;  but  the  internal  arrangement  is 
quite  tlie  same. 

In  the  dolphin  and  porpoise  the  same  raiJtiplied  division  is  car- 
rie<i  to  a  very  great  longtL  The  masses  called  kidneys  in  these 
animals  consist  of  an  immense  number  of  tetrahedral,  trapezoidal, 
or  hexadral  small  bodies,  connected  to  each  other  by  cellular  tia- 
sue  and  blood-vessels  not  very  firmly,  and  in  such  manner  that  they 
may  be  easily  separatecL  The  number  of  these  rencuU  it  is  difficult 
in  the  Oetacea  to  fix.  I  am  sure  I  have  numbered  more  than 
200,  yet  have  not  exhausted  them.  Each  reticulum  presents  tlie 
internal  tubular  or  medullary  portion^  consisting  of  multiplied  tu« 
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biiles  placed  along  over  each  other*  and  the  external  cortical  0f 
vnacular  portion  consisting  of  blood-vessels  niost  minutely  ramitieiU 

When  in  any  of  these  simple  or  integral  kidneys  the  aperture  d'^ 
the  papilla  is  examined,  it  is  found  to  be  continued  into  a  short 
thickish  tube  not  larger  than  one  line  or  one  line  and  a-half,  which 
then  is  divided  into  two  email  cylindrical  trunk&  These  again« 
after  a  short  space^  are  divided  into  two  others  of  the  same  diameter 
almost^  very  different  from,  and  much  larger  than  blcKKl-veeseU. 
Thence  they  advance  diehotomous,  cylindrical,  straight,  or  deviat- 
ing  little  from  the  straight  direetiun,  and  in  their  course  constantly 
double  and  multiply  themselves  t^  the  base  of  the  papilla^  being 
conjoined  by  tender  cellular  substance.  When  increased  in  numbeTf 
without  being  diminished  in  diameter,  they  are  collected  into  one 
or  two  bundles  separate  from  eae!i  other  by  blooii -vessels,  lllach 
of  the  bundles  enters  then  its  own  meatus  formed  by  the  vascular 
plexus  of  the  vault  or  arch.  After  this,  the  small  ducts  contained 
in  their  respective  fasciculi,  and  connected  with  each  other,  are  no 
longer  diehotomous^  but  proceed  singly  in  the  same  direction 
through  the  substance  of  the  cortex,  whence  they  diverge  laterally, 
and  in  a  serpentine  course,  contorted  in  numerous  convolutions,  and 
wandering  far  from  the  branches.  One  single  serpentine  duct^ 
continued  from  the  straight  duct,  not  inserted  into  the  same,  de- 
flected laterally,  preserves  almost  always  the  same  diameter  and 
whiteness. 

These  urinifcrous  ducts  further  are  continued  into  the  cortical 
part  of  the  kidney,  a  fact  first  ascertained  by  Schuralansky,  and 
afterwards  by  Iluschke,  by  injecting  them  under  the  receiver  of 
the  air-pump.  According  to  Schumlansky,  as  the  straight  ducts  or 
Bellinian  tubes  advance  to  the  periphery  of  the  kidney  they  dimi- 
nish in  number,  or  ratlier  they  terminate  in  serpentine  ducts,  which, 
with  many  windings  and  convolutions,  proceed  between  the  few  and 
diminishing  straight  ducts  onwards  to  the  periphery  or  extreme 
edge  of  the  cortical  matter.  Before  the  straight  ducts  reach  this 
point  or  line,  all  of  them  have  terminated  in  serpentine  ducts  which 
communicate  by  multiplied  arches,  so  that  at  the  peripheral  edge  of 
the  cortical  matter  no  straight  ducts  exist 

Not  essentially  different  is  the  account  gii^en  by  liuschke.  Ac- 
cording to  his  account,  when  the  tubes  reach  the  utmost  limits  of 
the  medullary  matter  of  the  organ,  they  proceed  progressively,  se- 
parating from  each  other,  until  in  the  surface  of  the  kidney  they 
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begin  to  wind  in  scrpeiiline  directions,  forming  arches  with  each 
other,  and  again  turn  backwards  and  are  insensibly  lost,  becoming 
still  more  minute,  yet  without  entering  the  Malpighian  bodies. 

The  mention  of  these  objects  renders  it  necessary  to  explain  what 
they  are. 

Though  Eustachi  apj>ears  to  have  maintained  the  existence  of  a 
sort  of  minute  glandular  grains  in  the  kidney^  Malpighi  was  the 
first  who  spoke  of  them  distinctly  and  confidently.  He  states  that 
in  all  the  kidneys  examined  by  him,  in  quadrupeds,  the  tortoise, 
and  in  man,  he  observed  a  clusr'ter  of  minute  glandules  by  the  fol- 
lowing raeanst  A  black  tluid,  mixed  with  spirit  of  wine,  was  in- 
jected into  the  renal  artery,  so  aa  to  cause  the  whole  kidney  to  be 
swelled  and  of  a  black  colour  externally.  Then  on  stripping  off 
the  external  membrane,  there  appeared  attached  here  and  there  to 
the  dividing  arteries  small  glandules  stained  of  a  black  colour ;  and 
on  making  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  kidney,  it  was  possible  to 
observe  between  the  bundles  of  the  urinary  vessels,  {i  f>  the  ducts,) 
and  in  the  spaces  thereby  formed,  the  same  glands,  altnost  without 
nural>er,  attached  to  the  blood-vessels,  distended  with  the  black 
fluid,  like  apples  suspended  to  tlie  branches  of  a  tree.*  He  after- 
wards adds  that  tliese  bodies  are  placed  in  the  utmost  region  of  the 
kidney  in  almost  countless  numbers ;  tliat  he  thinks  it  likely  that 
they  correspond  to  the  urinary  vessels  of  which  the  mass  of  the 
kidneys  consists ;  that  as  to  shape,  by  reason  of  their  minuteness 
and  remarkable  translucency,  though  they  cannot  be  said  to  be 
distinctly  circumscribed,  yet  they  appear  round  like  the  ova  of 
fishes  ;  they  are  blackened  when  a  dark-coloured  fluid  is  injected  into 
the  arteries ;  and  they  are  placed  among  the  extreme  lirancbes  of  the 
arteries,  which  wind  round  them  like  tendrils,  s<:)  that  they  appear 
surrounded  by  the  former,  with  this  exception,  however,  that  the 
portion  attached  to  the  arterial  branch  is  black,  while  the  re«t  re- 
tains its  own  colour.t 

In  these  injections,  Malpighi  explicitly  states,  that  he  never  saw 
the  liquor  thrown  into  the  artery,  though  it  blackened  the  nearei>t 
portion,  get  into  the  urinary  ducts,  or  the  round  masses  which  he 
considered  as  the  glandules  of  the  kidney*  This  agrees  with  what 
is  long  afterwards  maintained  by  Mullen 

The  round  or  globular  Uidies  thus  described  by  Malpighi  were 


•   ]iv  R«mitm«,  Caput  IL  uptia  Op«*m  Omuiii,  piig.  60. 
t  lie  K«itibiJi,  Cap^  III.  p.  92. 
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seen  afterwards  by  Winslow,  Ferrein,  Schumlansky,*  Eysetihartlt, 
Huackhe,  Muller,  Henle,  Bowman,  Gerlach,  Bidder,  and  in  shari 
all  thoBe  who  have  studied  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  Iddney.  Tbflj 
have  been  denominated  frora  the  anatomist  who  first  directed  at- 
tention to  tliera  Corpora  Malpi^hiana, 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  obs^ved,  that,  whether  from  some 
confusion  oF  ideas,  or  from  presuming  that  these  bodies  must  b« 
well  known,  almost  all  tbose  who  have  spoken  of  them  ha?e  given 
them  different  names  at  different  times,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  know 
whether  all  understood  the  same  objects.  Ruysch,  for  example, 
regards  these  round  or  globukr  bodies  as  balls  of  the  extremities  of 
blood-vessels  (ghmeres  vascuhrum)  eonvoluted  on  themselves,  and 
not  as  glands ;  nor  does  he  allow  that  they  are  surrounded  by  any 
membrane.  Similar  opinions  were  entertained  by  Bcrger  and  Vieu»- 
Bons,  and  especially  Peyer,  who  contended  decidedly  for  their  being 
winding  and  contorted  vessels.  Schumlansky  long  afterwards  calls 
them  glandalm  auctoruffi,  and  while  he  in  one  passage  represents  the 
clustering  terminations  of  the  arterial  capillaries  as  the  glandules  of 
Malpigfai,  in  another  he  distinguishes  these  glandules  from  the^rity- 
meres  and  glomeruli^  or  vascular  balls  of  Ruysch.  This  anatomist 
after  injecting  kidneys,  and  examining  them,  concludes  that,  though 
the  appearances  fiivour  at  once  the  doctrine  of  Malpighi  and  that  of 
Ruysch,  tliei'e  are,  amidst  the  blood-vessels  of  the  cortical  portion 
of  the  kidney,  granules  or  globular,  polyhedral  or  polymorpboos 
bodies,  which  may  be  injected  frora  the  arteries;  yet  he  doubts 
whetlier  these  are  hollow  like  follicles.  He  allows  that  they  are 
connected  by  cellular  tissue  ;  and  he  says  further,  that  they  are  the 
terminations  of  the  serpentine  uriniferons  ducts, f 

According  to  IMiiller,  the  Malpighian  bodies  are  vesicukt^  or 
spherical,  or  spheroidal  bladders,  which  contain  glomeruli  or  glo- 
bular clusters  of  minute  blood-vessels,  and  which  may  be  extracted 
or  removed  from  the  vesicular  coverings.  He  thinks  also,  thai 
another  matter  besides  these  b]ood-\^ssels  is  contained  in  the  vest- 


*  Art«niiniin  nuui  daot  rifiaaim  ramulos  lat^mJea,  capilluee,  breTiaaimo% 
miimB  copioftOftf  quibus  fanquani  jitdidllis  append  untur  granai  cuique  unua^  i 
papnrem  iiiimnia,  nunc  m&terie  turgitta.  Totus  mmua  cum  suis  p«danculiB  et  mole- 
culia  Bubrotundia  luHtratiisi,  refer!  frre  Hbium  mcemuiXL  En  famotti  gtandulat  Mai^ 
viuHSh  cArumque  acinoc  D.  Alex.  Schumtaiiiky  De  Structura  Kenuto  Tractato*  phy- 
sioIogico-AnatoixiicuB.  Edente  G.  C.  Wurt2,  M,  D.,  &c  Cum  tL  TabuUi  ,£n«ML 
Argentoraii,  1788.    Svo.    §  zxix.  p.  77. 

f  n.  A]ex«  Schumlaneky,  &c»  §  xixvit.,  xxxUh  xL,  e(  xlii. 
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cutcB,  and  that  this  adheres  at  one  point  only.  When  these  glome- 
ruH  or  spherical  balls  of  capillaries  are  extracted,  there  are  left 
smooth  hollow  heraispherea,,  through  the  wall  of  which  blood-vessels 
adjacent  appear.  This  vesicula  forma  the  capsule  of  the  Malpighian 
bodies. 

The  diameter  of  a  Malpighian  body,  at  an  average,  is  about 
7/55  of  one  Paris  inch.  The  blood-vessels  vary  in  diameter  from 
TtjVoo  to  r^^n  *^f  *^"^  Paris  inch.  Consequently,  the  former  are 
from  thirteen  to  eighteen  times  larger  than  the  latter, 

Huschke  allows  that  the  Malpighian  bodies  are  filled  from  the 
arteries,  and  are  attached  to  these  vessels ;  in  short,  that  they  are, 
as  Ruysch  maintained,  glomeruli  of  blood-vessels. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Malpighian  bodies  may  be  described  as 
globular  or  ovoidal  vesicles,  situate  amidst  or  appended  to  the  mi- 
nute capillary  divisions  of  the  arteries,  which  are  curled  round  them 
as  tendrils  of  the  ^ine  or  hop-plant  When  the  kidney  is  macerated 
in  water,  the  Malpighian  bodies  may  algo  be  separately  distinguished, 
lying  in  all  directions  between  the  serpentine  uriniferous  ducta. 
There  they  resemble  vesicles,  according  toMuller  ;  and,  while  they 
are  attached  to  the  arteries  there  is  no  communication  between  them 
and  the  urinary  ducts.* 

The  accxiracy  of  this  last  statement  is  partly  controverted  by  Mr 
Bowman,  who  has  examined  these  bodies  with  much  care.  He  found 
them  to  be  a  rounded  mass  of  minute  vessels  invested  by  a  cyst  of 
similar  appearance  to  the  basement  membrane  of  the  tubes.  He 
ascertained  also  that  the  investing  capsule  is  the  basement  mem* 
brane  of  the  uriniferous  tubes  expanded  over  the  tuft  of  blood-ves- 
sels. 

It  appears  further  that  the  terminal  twigs  of  the  artery  corre- 
spond in  number  with  the  Malpighian  bodies.  Arrived  at  them, 
the  twig  perforates  the  capsule,  and  dilating  suddenly  breaks  up 
into  two,  three,  four,  or  even  eight  branches,  which  diverge  in  all 
directions  like  f>etals  from  the  stalk  of  a  flower,  and  usually  run, 
in  a  more  or  less  tortuous  manner,  subdividing  again  once  or  twice 
as  they  advance,  over  the  surface  of  the  Imll,  they  are  about  to 
form.  The  vessels  resulting  from  these  subdivisions  arc  very  small, 
and  consist  of  one  simple,  homogeneous,  transparent  membrane. 
They  plunge  into  its  interior  at  different  points,  and  after  further 


•  Do  Glimtluliirum  Secementinro  Stmctum  Pe&lCiorL 
Scrifwjt  Joimn»  Mueller*     Lipdne,  1^30.     Folio. 
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convolutions  reunite  in  one  single  simill  vessel,  varying  in  sizf,  b^>-| 
ing  generally  smaller,  but  in  some  situations  larger,  than  the  ter*  i 
minal  twig  of  the  artery.  This  vessel  emerges  between  two  of  the 
primary  divisions  of  the  terminal  twig  of  the  artery^  perforating 
the  capsule  close  to  that  vessel^  and,  like  it,  adhering  to  this  mem- 
brane in  its  transition.  It  then  enters  the  capillary  plexus  wbicli 
surrounds  the  tortuous  uriniferous  tubes. 

The  tuft  of  vessels  thus  formed  is  a  compact  ball,  the  parts  of  ^ 
which  are  held  together  by  their  mutual  interlacement ;  there  b&* 
ing  no  other  tissue,  according  to  Mr  Bowman,  forming  the  capsule 
except  blood've^els.     It  is  lobuluted,  at  least  in  certain  animal^] 
as  man  and  the  horse. 

The  basement  membrane  of  the  uriniferous  tube,  expanded  over 
the  Malpighian  body  so  as  to  fiirm  it:?  capsule,  is  a  simple,  homo- 
geneous^ and  perfectly  transparent  membrane,  in  which  no  stme- 
ture  can  be  recognized-  It  is  perforated,  as  before  slated,  by  the 
afferent  and  efferent  vessels,  and  not  reflected  over  them.  They 
are  united  to  it  at  the  point  of  transit  Opposite  to  this  point  ia 
the  orifice  of  the  tube,  the  cavity  of  which  is  continuous  with  that  \ 
of  the  capsule,  generally  by  a  contracted  neck.  This  continui^ 
Mr  Btjwman  observed  in  mammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  and  Bshes. 
When  a  thin  section  of  a  Malpighian  body  parallel  to  the  neck  of 
the  tube  is  made,  the  capsule  is  observed  to  pass  off  into  the 
ment  merabraDc  of  tlie  tube,  as  the  l>ody  of  a  Florence  fiask  into  its  • 
neck.  The  basement  membrane  of  the  tube  is  lined  by  a  nucleated 
epithelium  of  fine-granular  opaque  aspect;  while  the  neck  of  the 
tube  and  its  orifice  are  abruptly  covered  with  a  layer  of  cells  much 
more  transparent,  and  clothed  with  vibratile  cilia.  Within  the 
capsule  tlicse  cilia  cease ;  and  the  epithelium  beyond  is  very  deli- 
cate and  translucent*  The  cavity  existing  in  the  natural  state  be* 
tweeu  the  epithelium  and  the  tuft,  is  filled  with  fluid  in  which  the 
vessels  are  bathed,  and  which  is  continually  impelled  onwards  by 
the  movement  of  the  cilia* 

TUe  tubules  on  qnilting  the  Malpighian  bodies  become  greatly 
contorted ;  and  this,  Mr  Bowman  infers^  is  their  constant  disposi-* 
tion.  The  tortuous  tubes  unite  again  and  again  in  twos,  and 
in  their  course  centrad  become  straight,  forming  the  pyramids  of 
Ferrein,  and  the  medullary  cones  of  Malj/ighi.  Among  these  con- 
volutions the  Malpighian  bodies  are  imlKnlded,  and  are  in  contact 
on  all  eiile^  with  the  surrounthng  tubes. 
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The  blood  leaving  the  Malpig!iian  bodies  h  conveyed  by  their 
efferent  vessels  to  the  aipillar)^  plexus  surrounding  the  uriniferous 
tubes  The  vessels  of  this  plexus  lie  in  the  interstices  of  the  tubes, 
anastomosing  everywhere  freely,  and  forming  one  cootimious  net- 
work  lying  outside  the  tubes,  in  contact  with  the  basement  mem- 
brane. This  capillary  plexus  is  interposed  between  the  efferent 
vessels  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  and  the  veins. 

The  efferent  vessels  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  never  inosculate 
uith  eacli  other,  each  being  an  isolated  channel  between  its  Mai* 
pighiao  tuft  and  the  plexus  surrounding  the  tubes.  They  are 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  tuft,  and,  after 
a  course  variable  in  length,  they  open  into  the  plexus.  They  vary 
in  size.  In  general  they  are  smaller  than  the  terminal  twig  of  the 
artery  J  and  8ca:rce  larger  than  the  vessels  of  the  plexus  into  which 
they  empty  their  contents*  They  are  larger  in  large  Malpighian  tufts» 

From  the  plexus  now  mentioned,  the  veins  arise  and  form  the 
set  of  venous  plexus,  situate  in  the  nipple-shaped  extremities  of  the 
cones,  round  the  orifices  of  the  tubes,  and  pursuing  a  retrograde 
course  to  empty  their  contents  into  veins  sit\iate  at  the  base  of  the 
c^nea  Another  set  of  venous  radieiilse  are  dispersed  through 
the  cortical  part  of  the  kidney,  and  each  receives  blood  on  all  sides 
from  the  plexus  surrounding  the  convoluted  tubes* 

From  the  at:rcount  now  given  of  the  arrangement  of  the  vessels 
connected  with  the  Malpighian  bodies,  Mr  Bowman  infers  that  in 
the  kidney  there  are  two  ptrfevihf  distinct  systems  of  capiilart/  i^cs* 
sels^  through  both  of  which  the  blood  in  its  course  from  the  arteries 
into  the  veins  passes.  The  first  is  that  system  of  vessels  proceeding 
immediately  from  the  arteries,  and  inserte<l  into  the  dilated  extre- 
mities of  the  uriniferous  tubes,  (tlje  Malpighian  bodies,)  the  Mal- 
pighian capillary  system  ;  the  second  that  enveloping  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  tul)e8,  and  commmiieating  directly  with  the  veins. 
The  efferent  vessels  of  the  Malpighian  bodies,  which  convey  the 
blood  between  these  two  systems,  Mr  Bowman  regards  as  peribrm- 
ing  to  the  kidney  the  saiue  function  which  the  portal  veins  per- 
form to  the  liver,  and  these  he  accordingly  regards  as  collected 
in  the  portal  st/stnn  of  the  kidney.  The  only  difference  is  the  ab- 
sence of  one  general  single  ported  trunk. 

In  short,  Mr  Bowman  thinks  that  he  has  eistabliahed  the  follow- 
ing facts. 

l.f/,  That  each  Malj>ighian  body  consists  of  the  dilated  extremity 
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of  a  uriniferous  tube,  witli  a  small  mass  of  blood-veaeeb 

into  it  

2rf,  That  the  Malpighiau  bodies  may  be  easily  injected  from  the 
arteri(^,  and  that  the  capillaries  surrounding  the  urinlferotis  tubet 
may  be  injected  though  less,  eaisily.  When  the  tubes  are  iojectof, 
it  18  by  extravasation  from  the  Malpigliian  tufts. 

3d,  By  the  veins,  the  capillaries  surrounding  the  tubes  may  be 
injected ;  but  neither  the  Malpighian  bodies,  not  the  arteries,  nor 
without  extravasation,  the  tubes.  The  main  cause  of  this  impediment 
to  injection  and  the  movement  of  fluids  from  the  veins  into  the  ar- 
teries is  the  position  and  small  eaze  of  the  efferent  vessels  of  the 
Malpighian  bodies,  which  stand  in  tlie  way  of  any  fluida  being 
transmitted  to  the  Malpighian  vessels. 

4/A,  The  Malpighian  Ijodies  caimot  be  injected  from  the  tubest 
neither  can  the  plexus  surrounding  the  tubes  or  the  vetna  be  in- 
jected without  extravasation. 

5th,  There  is  only  one  Malpighian  body  to  each  serpentine  tube. 

6lA,  The  epithelium  of  the  tul>e,  when  it  enters  the  expanded  por- 
tion which  forms  the  Malpighian  body,  becomes  transparent^  and  is 
covered  with  vibrating  cilia.*  Within  the  capsule,  however,  of  the 
Malpighian  body,  the  tnlifi  cease. 

The  accuracy  of  several  of  the  representations  of  Mr  Bowman 
has  been  doubted,  and  more  or  less  decidedly  controverted  by 
HuachkCj  Rcichert^  Gerlach,  and  Bidder,  Reichert  states,  that 
whatever  means  be  adopted,  by  making  minute  sections  of  recent 
kidneys,  and  using  high  magnifying  powers,  he  never  was  able  to 
observe  any  transition  of  the  uriniferous  ducts  into  the  capsule  of 
the  Malpighian  bodies.t 

On  the  other  hand,  some  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  this 
part  of  Mr  Bowman's  representation  is  furnished  by  the  structure 
of  the  kidney  in  the  Myxinoid  fishes  by  Muller.  In  these  animals, 
which  present  the  simplest  type  of  renal  structure,  this  connection 
is  undoubted. 

Gerlach  made  trials  of  the  same  kind  as  those  by  Reichert,  yet 
without  tracing  any  connection  between  the  uriniferous  tubes  and 

•  On  the  Structure  and  Use  of  the  MaJpighian  Bodjc*  of  the  Kidney,  with  Obaer- 
vatiotia  on  the  Circulation  through  that  Ghmd.  Hy  W,  nowman,  F,R,8w,  Ac  RcAd 
February  17,  1842.  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  for 
1842.     London,  1B43.     Part  I  p.  57. 

t  Bcricht  riber  die  Fortschritte  der  Micr«icopi«cheii  Auatoiuie  in  dcm  Jtihte  1843^ 
Von  Reichert,  Prof,  m  Dorpfit  in  MuUerTi  An^hiv,  Jjrfirgiuig  1843* 
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the  capeule.  He  further  denies  that  the  urimfcrous  ducts  terminate 
in  shut  ends  in  the  capsule.  These  ducts  or  tuhules  form  collars, 
and  what  has  been  taken  for  shut  ends  of  ducts,  are  nothing  but 
the  capsules,  which  communicate  with  the  same  by  means  of  a  short 
neck,  which  is  evidently  thinner  than  the  uriniferous  duct.  The 
capsule  is  not  a.  blind  berminatiou  of  a  uriniferous  duct,  but  a  re^ 
traction  or  introversion, — a  diverticulum  of  the  same  structureless 
membrane  which  forms  the  uriniferous  tubes, 

Gerlach  admits  that  the  account  given  by  Mr  Bowman  of  the 
perforation  of  the  capsule  by  the  arteries  is  correct 

As  to  the  point  at  which  the  capsule  is  perforated  by  the  affer- 
ent and  efferent  vessels,  Gerlach  thinks  that  the  statement  of  Mr 
Bowman  is  too  exclusive,  when  he  represents  this  point  to  be  al- 
ways opposite  to  the  opening  of  the  uriniferous  tube  into  the  capsule- 
He  gives  a  figure,  (fig*  12,)  which  shows  that  the  point,  at  which 
the  afferent  and  efferent  vessels  perforate  the  capsule  does  not 
always  corre*?pond  to  the  point  of  communication  between  the  uri- 
niferous ducts  and  the  capsule. 

The  point  in  Mr  Bowman's  stiitements,  which  has  been  most 
strongly  controverted  both  by  Reicher  and  Huschke,  is  that  as 
to  the  free  entrance  of  the  Malpighian  capillary  net-work  into 
the  ca?ity  of  tlie  capsule ;  and  both  justly  remark  that  such  an  as* 
sumption  is  at  variance  with  all  experience  hitherto  collected  on 
the  laws  of  histological  organization ;  there  being  no  example  yet 
known  of  vessels  lying  immediately  in  the  cavity  of  a  secreting  tis- 
sue. In  trutli,  the  representation  of  Mr  Bowman,  that  the  water 
of  the  urine  is  separated  from  the  blood  flowing  in  the  Malpighian 
capillary  vessels  by  simple  transudation  alone,  while  the  peculiar 
constituents  of  the  imne  are  separated  through  cells  at  the  inner 
surface  of  the  uriniferous  ducts,  Gerlach  regards  as  in  every  respect 
a  rash  statement,  and  to  be  corroborated  by  no  other  fact.  On  the 
otiier  hand,  all  investigations  on  glands  prove,  that  in  the  process 
of  secretion,  cells  are  the  essential  element ;  and  in  the  present 
state  of  science,  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  secretion  without 
cells. 

He  further  adds,  that  when  the  Malpighian  capillary  net-work 
is  closely  examined,  after  the  capsule  has  been  entirely  detached 
from  it,  we  see  it  in  its  whole  extent  covered  by  a  tliick  layer  of  uu* 
cleated  cells,,  which  are  continued  from  the  inner  wall  of  the  capsule 
upon  the  Malpighian  vessels ;  and  the  latter  lies  introverted  within  a 
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layer  of  cellsj  like  the  intestine  within  the  peritonaeum*  The  MaT- 
pighian  capillary  net-work  further  possesses  Uie  essential  element 
of  secretion,  in  which  the  blood  tindergoes  those  chemical  changes, 
which  the  metabolic  force  of  the  gland-cells  imparts  to  the  secreted 
product.  The  secretion  in  the  Malpighian  vessels  differs  from  the 
usual  secretions,  only  in  so  far  as  between  vessels  and  secreting 
cells  there  is  no  structureless  membrane ;  which  last,  however,  ap- 
pears not  to  be  an  essential  condition  to  the  process  of  secretion. 

On  the  existence  of  ciliary  motions  at  the  point  of  tran^tioo  of 
the  uriniferous  tubes  to  the  capsule,  evidence  is  contradictory. 
iluschke  and  Reichert  could  observe  no  ciliary  motion  in  the  places 
indicated  by  Mr  Bowman ;  and  the  latter  denies  even  any  layer  of 
cells  at  the  inner  surface  of  the  Ciipsule,  On  the  other  hand.  Bis- 
choff  is  convinced  of  the  presence  of  cilia  in  the  kidneys  of  the  frog, 
Valentin  observed  ciliary  motions  not  only  in  the  spots  indicated  by 
Mr  Bowman,  but  even  within  the  capsule  ;  and  Pappenheim  gave  a 
verbal  commuoication  on  the  same  fact  The  result  of  the  inquiries 
of  Gerlach  is  as  follows.  In  niamraalia  he  could  never,  unless  he 
examined  perfectly  recent  kidneys,  observe  ciliary  motions  either  at 
the  cermjc  or  in  the  capsule.  On  the  other  hand,  he  found  the  inner 
wall  of  the  capsule  lined  with  a  very  slender  layer  of  cells,  which 
is  seen  very  distinctly  at  the  edge  of  the  capsule.  Between  these 
cells  lining  the  inner  wall  of  the  capsule  and  those  which  cover  the 
Malpighian  net-work,  normally  there  is  found  a  small  interval. 

In  examining  the  recent  kidneys  of  the  frog,  on  the  other  hand, 
Gerlach  convinced  himself  of  the  presence  of  ciliary  motions  not 
only  in  the  ceriiij;  or  collar,  but  also  in  the  whole  inner  surface  of 
the  capsule;  and  he  thinks  it  probable  that  ciliary  motion  is  a  phe- 
nomenon not  peculiar  to  the  renal  capsule  of  the  frog,  but  gene- 
rally diffused  over  the  animal  kingdom,* 

The  results  obtained  by  Bidder  are  not  less  at  variance  with 
those  given  by  Mr  BowtDan. 

Bidder  states,  first,  that  in  no  circumstances,  and  by  no  means 
which  he  could  devise,  could  he  obtain  any  certain  evidence  of  con- 
nection of  the  glomeruli  with  the  uriniferous  duct&  The  vascular 
bundles  were  always  found  below  and  between  the  uriniferous  ducts^ 
^uthout  interior  relation  to  themselves,  either  uncovered  or  sur^ 

•  Beilmgc  lur  Stnikturlehre  dcf  Niere  von  Bt  Jo«ei>h  QerjAch,  prakL  Aente  m 
Maint.  Arcbiv  fur  Anurtomic,  Phyitolngiof  und  WJnienBchaftli^he  Mectidn,  vcni  0t 
Johannta  Muller.      1845,  No,  IV,  Scile  37H. 
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rounded  by  the  capsule  seen  by  Muller.  Never  is  there  seen  on 
the  fflomeruhts  an  unoqiiivo€iil  trace  of  an  appended  canal,  and 
never  at  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule^  or  any  where  else  in  the 
nriniferous  ducts,  ciliary  epithelium.  From  these  facts,  Bidder 
thinks  it  results,  that  the  representations  by  Mr  Bowman  contain 
one  fact  which  i^  incorrect,  Tliis  is,  that  tis  stated  by  Gerlach,  the 
circumstance  of  vessels  being  exposed  uncovered  is  quite  at  va- 
riance with  all  hitherto  known  as  to  the  laws  of  organization.  He 
finds,  however,  from  examining  the  kidneys  of  the  water  salamander, 
that  while  the  representation  of  phenomena,  as  seen  by  Mr  Bow- 
man, is  essentially  correct,  the  explanation  of  these  phenomena 
requires  in  many  parts  to  be  rectified. 

For  the  investigation  in  question,  the  anterior  part  of  the  kidney 
of  the  male  triton,  (  Triton  tmniatus,)  is  particularly  well  adapted, 
because  it  b  by  nature  expanded  in  such  manner,  that  for  mi- 
croscopical examination  no  further  artificial  preparation  is  required. 
Indeed,  if  one  of  the  leaf-hke  masses  of  serpentine  canals,  of  wliich 
the  part  of  tlie  kidney  specified  consists,  is  simply  cut  out  and 
placed  under  the  microscope,  this  is  all  that  is  requisite  in  order 
to  exhibit  completely,  without  exception,  the  whole  of  the  texture 
under  consideration.  Bidder  further  found  that  any  attempt  to 
improve  such  a  preparation  by  artificial  means,  as  pulling  and  tear- 
ing with  needles,  to  expand  fully  the  convoluted  ducts,  usually 
obliterateft  the  charactcrL^tic  texture,  removes  the  connection  of  the 
ghnieruU  with  the  uriniferous  ducts,  destroys  the  flask-like  dilated 
terminations  of  the  latter,  removes  the  aspect  of  ciliary  epithelium, 
and  otherwise  renders  the  part  unfit  for  examination,  ao  as  to  give 
correct  results. 

In  the  fact  now  stated  lies  the  explanation  of  the  negative  re- 
sults always  obtained  from  examining  the  kidneys  of  the  frog,  be- 
cause the  microscope  cannot  be  employed  until  tine  sections  of  the 
renal  substance  have  been  spread  out  by  mechanical  means.  He 
allows,  also,  that  as  these  parts  are  not  so  easily  found  in  the  frog, 
it  is  no  small  proof  of  the  perseverance  of  Mr  Bowman,  and  the 
solidity  of  his  inquiries,  that  notwithstanding  these  un&vourable 
circumstances  in  the  higher  animals,  he  has  been  able  correctly  to 
give  the  essential  cjrcumst^mccs  of  the  renal  structure,  lu  the  ser- 
pent family  and  in  lizards,  the  connection  of  the  glomeruli  with  the 
viriniferoufi  tubes  is  seen  with  comparative  ease.  But  never  in  the 
higher  animals  did  Bidder  find,  notwithstanding  numerous  trials. 
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any  fact  which  could  suggest  or  establish  the  direct  coiiDection 
these  parts  of  the  kidneys* 

In  the  triton,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  observed  in  the  parti 
of  the  kidney  specified,  at  pretty  regular  distances  from  each  other, 
ghnt  terminations  of  the  uriniferous  tubes,  which  become  dilated  in 
the  ttaak-like  shape,  and  make  themselves  distinguished  from  the  cy- 
lindrical tubes  by  greater  trans])arency.  Before  the  tranaitxni  iolii 
these  dilated  parta^  the  uriniferous  tube  appears  to  be 
contracted  ;  yet  this  is  by  no  means  imifonn.  Normally  only 
uriniferous  tube  passes  into  this  sort  of  dilated  portion ;  sometime% 
however,  two  uriniferous  tubes  are  connected  with  the  ^me  dilated 
portion,  by  which  the  objection  of  an  illusion  taking  place  thereby 
is  completely  set  aside,  viz.  that  by  pressure  the  contents  of  one 
canal  may  be  forced,  without  impediment,  through  the  dilated  por* 
tion  into  the  second  cana)^  and  impelled  onwards  in  it  Id  such 
circumstances  also,  the  de^gnation  may  be,  instead  of  a  closed  ter* 
mination  of  the  uriniferous  tube,  rather  a  general  dilatation  in  the 
course  of  such  a  tube. 

Of  the  presence  of  an  epidielium  with  actively  >ibrating  ci&i, 
immediately  before  the  transition  of  the  uriniferous  tube  into  the 
flask-shaped  expansion,  and  in  the  cervix  or  collar  of  the  latter,  aa 
also  in  a  considerable  sf>acc  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  same.  Bidder 
states  that  he  has  completely  convinced  himself.  The  representa- 
tion of  Mr  Bowman,  that  the  vibratory  epithelium  layer  of  the  uri- 
niferous canals  is  prolonged  into  the  expanded  portion,  progree* 
sively  diminishing  in  thickness,  he  finds  to  be  quite  correct ;  but 
he  observes,  that  not  in  every  instance  can  we  expect,  even  in  the 
triton,  to  be  able  to  recognise  this  circumstance  with  the  deffired 
certainty.  He  had  inspected  many  preparations  before  he  was  able 
for  the  first  time  to  be  satisfied  of  the  accuracy  of  the  ohservatioti 
of  Mr  Bowman.  The  third  part,  or  even  the  half  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  tiask-shaped  expansion  presents  this  ciliated  epithe- 
lium. If  the  same  appears  sometimes  to  be  still  more  expanded, 
this  depends  only  on  tlie  circumstance,  that  higher  up  detached  ci- 
liated cells  are  thrust  deeper  into  the  cavity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  statement  which  Mr  Bowman  makes  in 
denying  any  epithelium  to  the  rest  of  the  walls  of  the  cavity.  Bid- 
der finds  to  be  inaccurate.  He  finds  here  a  simple  thin  plate-form- 
ed epithelium,  which  appears  in  pretty  regular  polygonal  forms ; 
and  if  this  do  not  appear  equally  evident  in  every  case,  the  defi- 
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dency  appears  to  dqjend  od  this  circumstance,  tlmt  from  the  con- 
tiguous uriniferous  tubes  entire  epithelium  cells  or  their  fragments 
are  thrust  by  the  pressure  of  the  covering  glass  plates  into  the  ca^ 
vity,  and  the  correct  view  in  the  same  is  destroyed-  The  original 
transparency  of  these  cells  is  frequently  lost  before  the  eyes  of  the 
observer ;  and  there  is  thus  sufficient  opportunity  to  observe  imme- 
diately the  cause  here  specified. 

Opposite  the  entrance-spot  of  the  uriniferous  tube  into  that  ex- 
pansion, or  on  one  side  of  the  latter  when  it  is  connected  with  two 
tubes,  the  Malpighian  vascular  tuft  enters  the  uriniferous  tube, 
and  advances  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  in  the  expanded  portion 
itself;  so  that  sometimes  it  Ells  the  half  of  the  cavity,  sometimes 
it  occupies  a  much  smaller  part  of  it  As  to  the  statement  that 
the  glomerulus  perforates  the  wall  of  the  uriniferous  tube,  lies  un- 
covered and  free  in  this  cavity*  and  is  immersed  in  the  fluid  of  the 
same,  it  roust  be  indeed  admitted,  that  the  microscopical  image  on 
superficial  examination  appears  frequently  to  agree  with  this ;  but 
that  this  is  nothing  but  an  illusive  appearance  any  one,  by  more 
careful  examination  of  all  the  circumstances  taking  place,  may  be 
convinceii  in  the  most  positive  manner.  For,  when  the  preparation 
has  not  lost  its  original  translucency  by  the  causes  mentioned^  it 
is  at  once  easy  to  observe,  sometimes  directly^  a  partition  separating 
the  cavity  of  the  expanded  uriniferous  tube  from  the  vascular 
bundle.  This  partition  appears  like  a  fine  arch-shaped  border  de- 
noted by  one  single  line,  the  convexity  of  which  is  directetl  towards 
the  cavity,  and  the  concavit)^  towards  the  vascular  bundle,  which 
is  usually  most  difficult  to  be  distinguished  on  the  most  prominent 
points  of  die  vascular  network,  and  is  most  manifest  in  the  distri- 
butions on  the  delicate  iiitergtices  of  the  same,  the  periphery  of  which 
is  in  uninterrupted  connection  with  the  proper  tunic  or  basement 
membrane  of  the  uriniferous  tubes.  But  even  if  this  partition  did 
not  present  itself  to  the  eye  with  the  desiretl  distinctness,  which 
from  its  delicacy  cannot  be  wonderfiil,  several  convincing  circum- 
stances indicate  its  presence. 

1*/,  Tl)e  already  mentioned  entrance  of  the  epithelial  fragments 
in  the  expanded  portions ;  for,  wliile  the  latter  thereby  lose  their 
translucency,  tliat  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  is  little  or  not  at 
all  impaired,  and  remain  clear  and  transparent,  while  the  resi- 
dual blood  globules  or  tlieir  nuelm  are  from  the  first  not  in  any 
way  diminished  in  transparency. 
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2rf,  The  plienomena  of  corapression  of  the  preparation  prove  the 
existence  of  such  a  partition.  The  fluid  granular  content  of  the  ex- 
panded portions  is  thus  impelled  hither  and  thither  witliout  any 
entrance  of  the  same  ever  being  effected  between  network  of  the 
vascular  bundle,  and  any  mutual  yielding  of  the  last ;  and  by  such 
pressure  the  glomerulus  itself,  yet  always  only  Ln  one  mass,  and  not 
in  individual  vascular  clusters.  Tliis  proves  unequivocally  the 
presence  of  a  medium,  by  which  the  network  of  the  vascular  mass 
IB  held  together ;  and  that  this  connecting  bond  roust  be  a  mem- 
brane enclosing  the  whole  vascular  bundle,  and  cannot  be  a  cement 
holding  one  of  the  separate  networks  to  another,  is  shown  by  this 
drcumstance,  that  after  drawing  the  glomerulus  from  the  urinife- 
rous  tubes,  the  vascular  convolutions  drop  from  each  otljer,  and 
present  at  the  circumference  of  the  mas^  disproportionately  larger 
furrows  than  in  the  natural  disposition  of  these  parts. 

Lastly,  by  continued  pressiure  the  glomerulus  is  forced  back  from 
the  uriniferous  tubes,  nay,  may  be  expelled  from  them  entirely ;  and 
in  such  circumstances  it  may  be  again  evidently  perceived,  that  the 
whole  flask-shaped  expansion  is  surrounded  by  one  uninterrupted 
outline,  on  the^outsidc  of  wbtcli  the  tjlojneruluji  is  placed. 

Assuredly  the  uncovered  disposition  of  the  glomerulus  in  the  ca- 
vity of  the  iiriniferous  tube  would  be  contradicted,  were  it  possible 
to  prove  that  the  plate- formed  cpithdium,  which,  as  observed,  eovefs 
part  of  the  cavity,  covers  also  the  va^ular  mass.  Though  he  al- 
lows that  he  cannot  prove  this  unequivocally,  yet  he  maintains  that 
the  rectification  here  suggested  is  probable.  This  he  does  in  the 
following  manner. 

The  relation  of  the  glomfrrulus  to  the  expanded  portion  of  the 
uruiiferous  canal  appears  to  him  most  properly  to,  be  referable  to 
the  series  of  those  formations  whicli  it  is  usual  to  designate  as  intro- 
versions ;  by  which  notliiug  is  stated  as  to  their  origin,  but  merely 
a  certain  form  and  kind  of  position  of  organic  structures  within 
each  other  is  meant.  In  the  case  here  treated,  of  snch  introver- 
sions, the  same  appears  to  take  place  at  the  thinnest  and  feeblesi 
point  of  the  wall  of  the  shut  end  of  the  uriniferous  tube.  This  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  when,  in  consequence  of  strong  pressure,  the 
expanded  portion  bursts,  tliis  bursting  regularly  happens  at  the 
point  where  the  proper  tunic  (basement  membrane)  of  the  urtnifo* 
rous  duct  coalesces  with  the  glomiTul  us,  Tlie  outline  of  the  partition 
mentioned  appears  also  unequally  feebler  than  at  the  other  potnt;^ 
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of  the  circumference  of  the  expanded  portion.  But  this  undoubt- 
edly has  great  influence,  that  the  ligamentous  substance  which  lies 
on  the  outside  of  the  uriniferous  tubes  and  strengthens  their  wallsj 
passes  in  uninterrupted  succession,  usually  upon  the  vessels  going 
to  the  glomendus^  but  never  enters  the  fflomerulus  itself,  so  that  the 
vascular  net- work  of  the  same  is  actually  lield  together  only  by  the 
enclosing  slender  proper  tunic  of  the  uriniferous  ducts. 

In  Jfr  Bowman*s  representation  of  the  renal  texture,  a  misconcep- 
tion has  accordingly  happened  by  this,  that  the  capsule  of  the  ^76- 
mernlus  and  the  expanded  portion  of  the  uriniferous  duct  are  fully 
identified,  while  both  arc  to  be  easily  distinguished,  though,  as  be- 
longing to  one  and  the  same  organic  part,  they  pass  insensibly  into 
each  other.  In  the  agreement  in  the  anatoniical  basement  of  the 
tunica  propria  of  the  uriniferous  ducts  and  the  capsule  of  the  f/h- 
meruiuSf  it  is  intelligiblCj  that  if  the  glomerulus  and  uriniferous  ducts 
are  separate  from  each  other,  in  the  first  no  trace  of  the  early  con- 
nection may  be  found,  while  the  only  available  means  thereto,  viz*  the 
position  relation  of  both,  arc  removed.  So  it  is  intelligible,  how  the 
ghmeridus,  after  artificial  spreading  out  sections  of  kidney  and 
detachment  from  the  uriniferous  ducts,  sometimes  lies  free,  some- 
times appears  surrounded  by  a  c^ipsule.  Beciiuse  this  capsule  is 
not  the  covering  belonging  originally  to  the  glomerulus^  but  only 
touches  at  the  neighbouring  connecting  tissue,  whichj  after  sepa- 
rating the  (jhmerulus  from  the  uriniferous  ducts,  sometimes  sur- 
rounds the  same.  Hence  proceeds  the  statement  made  under  these 
circumstances,  that  the  glomerulus  lies  free  within  ita  capsule*  In-, 
deed  there  is  liere  between  the  vascuhir  packet,  the  net-work  of 
which  is  more  expanded,  and  the  connecting  tissue  accidentally 
lying  on  the  same,  a  free  space  ;  while  the  natural  capsule  of  the 
glomerulus,  that  is,  the  introverted  part  of  the  uriniferous  duct,  lies 
close  to  the  same. 

The  term  capsule  of  the  glomerulus  has  also  been  applied,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  flask-shaped  dilated  uriniferous  duct  itself,  becaujse 
it  is  supposed  that  the  glomerulus  lies  free  in  the  same ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  connecting  substance  surrounding  the  glome* 
ruhts  after  preparation  of  sections  of  renal  tissue  might  be  view- 
ed as  the  natural  capsule ;  in  both  cases  the  true  capsule  would  be 
misunderstood.* 

*  (J«ber  dJe  MiUpighucheD  Kdrper  der  Niere  ;  von  F.  BiDDBm  in  Oorpst.  Archiv 
tar  Anatomiet  Phytiotogie,  unci  WinetmcbaaUcheii  Modicin.  Vim  Dt  JoluinQ€«  Mill- 
kr.     1 845.     Hdl  V«  Sdte  506. 
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La^tfyi  A«  KoHiker  of  Zurich  mainUiiiia  with  Mr  Bowman 
ouly  the  coonection  of  the  renal  ducta  with  the  capsule  of  the  Mal- 
pigh'tan  bodies,  but  also  at  the  entrance  of  the  capsule  and  the  con- 
tiguous portions  of  the  renal  ducts,  or  in  the  neck  and  orifice  of 
the  urinlferous  tube,  the  existence  of  a  ciliated  epithelium  with 
vigorous  acting  eiVrVz. 

According  to  this  observer,  whose  observations  were  made  on 
the  kidneys  of  the  embryo  lizard,  uriniferous  duct^,  measuring  from 
ifd  ^  tSd  *^  diameter  J  consist  of  two  layers*  The  outer  is  formed 
of  a  slender  etructurelesa  membrane,  which  is  easily  diatinguldlied 
by  the  addition  of  water,  and  is  altogether  a  repetition  of  the  outer 
coat  of  the  renal  duets.  The  inner  is  a  stratified  epithelium,  from 
fo%D  to  15515  parts  of  one  inch  thick.  The  cells  of  which  it  con- 
sidta  are  roundish,  flat,  ,|jj5o  of  one  inch  thick,  i^^j^  broad,  with 
nuclei  in  two,  three,  or  more  layers  arranged  over  each  other. 
The  inner  layer  is  remarkable  for  distinctly  developed  ciliary  pro- 
cesses, from  1^%^  to  J 5^5 9  of  one  inch  long^  which,  by  their  vigo- 
rous action,  attract  the  attention  of  the  most  superficial  obserter, 
and  furnish  an  interesting  sight  in  transverse  sections  of  the  canal. 
The  ciliated  epithelium,  so  tar  as  Kolliker  saw,  covers  the  whole 
length  of  the  canal  ;  but  it  is  wanting  in  the  commou  excretory 
duct  of  the  gland,  and  in  the  ends  of  the  canals.  These  are  the 
Malpighian  bodies,  the  existence  of  wliich,  in  the  primordial  renal 
matter,  has  been  established  by  Rathke's  observations  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  viper.  Every  Malpighian  body  which  has  a  dia- 
meter of  from  iJc  to  ^fu  of  one  inch,  is  a  bladder  or  ptsicMht 
which  is  placed  iraniedialely  at  the  end  of  the  renal  duct,  and  is  in 
free  communication  with  the  same.  The  structureless  membrane 
of  the  ducts  is  peculiar  to  it;  so  also  is  the  epithelium,  only  more 
slender,  and  is  formed  of  one  single  layer,  and  is  void  of  diuu 
Within  the  Malpighian  body  is  a  cluster  of  capillary  vessels,  which 
enter  and  emerge  at  the  origin  of  opposite  sides  of  the  canal,  aod, 
as  it  appears,  are  separated  from  the  cavity  of  the  renal  duct  or 
tubule  by  a  layer  of  cells, ^ 

M«  Kolliker  further  thinks  that  it  may  be  owing  to  the  mode  of 
preparing  the  parts,  that  Keichert  and  Bidder  did  not  observe  liie 
ciliary  motions.     If  these  parts  are  copiously'  sprinkled  with  wateTt 

*  It  does  not  rerj  clearly  appear,  from  this  mode  of  exprenon,  whether  M.  Kol- 
Uktr  dnoribet  this  piutition  Drom  liii  own  olM«rvtttimi  nr  froai  that  of  Bi^ilir,  h^ 
whom  T  have  ihoim  thin  partition  wm  duoovond. 
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the  nucleated  cells  swell  so  much,  that  it  h  Impossible  to  distin* 
guisb  the  nucleus  and  contents ;  and  they  appear  only  as  pale,  ap 
parently  homogeneous  transparent  globules.  This  renders  the 
ciliated  movements  indistinct,  or  annihilates  them*  But,  at  all 
events,  M,  Kcillikcr  has  more  frequently  seen  thera  in  preparations 
moistened  with  serum,  albumen,  or  frogs'  urinej  than  in  those 
sprinkled  with  water ;  and  he  has  found  them  most  certainly  in 
preparations  entirely  unmoistened. 

In  one  point  only  he  thinks  Mr  Bowman's  statements  not  quite 
correct,  viz.  regarding  the  epithelium  of  the  Malpighian  bodies. 
He  observed  within  the  capsule  a  complete  epithelium ;  but  the 
cilia  he  traced  no  further  tlian  the  entrance  of  the  capsule-  He 
has  satisfied  himself,  by  preparations  made  with  the  greatest  care^ 
that  within  the  capsule  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  there  is  normally 
no  free  cavity/ 

Such  is  an  abstract  of  the  present  state  of  information  on  the 
microscopical  anatomy  of  the  kidney  and  the  Malpighian  bodies. 
It  will  be  seen,  that,  notwithstanding  the  skill  and  dexterity  of  the 
observers,  the  tacts  are  contradictory  and  not  easily  reconciled. 
I  have  nevertheless  given  them  for  various  reasons ;  Jrrsf^  to  show 
the  great  difficulty  of  the  subject ;  teeondfyy  to  prove  what  is  ad* 
mitted  by  Henle,  that  microscopical  anatomy  is  still  in  a  transition 
and  imperfect  state ;  and  also,  thirdlt/^  to  enable  readers  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  minuto  structure  of  the  glands.  Though  the 
kidney  is  in  some  respects  peculiar  in  its  minute  structure,  yet  it 
agrees  with  other  glandular  organs  in  certain  general  and  leading 
characters ;  and  the  exposition  of  these,  however  incomplete,  may 
serve  to  communic^ite  an  ideii  of  the  peculiar  characters  of  glandu* 
lar  structure  in  generaL 

Before  quitting  the  subject,  however,  it  is  proper  to  observe  that 
one.  If  not  two  of  the  points  on  which  Reichert,  Gerlach,  and  Bid- 
der differ  from  Mr  Bowman,  depend  on  optical  illusions  only  ; 
that  he  has  described  correctly  what  he  saw  by  the  microscope;  but 
that,  from  some  cause  not  easily  understood,  he  has  not  ^ven  the 
explanations  of  the  phenomena  which  they  conceive  to  be  correct 

On  the  uses  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  we  have  no  positive  correct 
information.  All  is  supposition  and  conjecture  j  and  those  who 
have  most  studied  these  bodies^  have  been  least  willing  to  speak  with 

•  Uebcr  FUmmerbewegimgen  in  den  Primordiiil  Nieren  ;  von  A.  KdllDcer,  Archiv 
tat  Aniitomi>,  Pbyiiologie,  uud  WtsMiuchol^llche  Medictn.     He(t  V*  S.  &16.    1S45, 
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oanfideDce,  The  fact  that  they  are  placed  among  the  serpendne  ?€■ 
nal  ducts,  and  that  they  are  furnished  wnth  a  peculiar  arratigement 
capillary  arteries,  may  favour  the  inference  that  they  are  in  some  way! 
connected  with  the  secretion  of  urine.  If  the  fact  contended  for  b/j 
Mr  Bowman,  that  the  Malpighian  hodies  are  connected  with  tba 
serpentine  ducts,  were  established,  this  inference  would  be  rendered' 
almost  certain*  This  communication,  however,  is  denied  by  Miillei^ 
and  others ;  and  MuUer  acx^urdingly  maintains  that  the  MalpighiaQ 
bodies  have  no  concern  in  the  secretion  of  urine. 

Mr  Bowman,  on  the  other  hand,  w  ho  thinks  he  has  ishown  that 
Malpighian  body  is  situate  at  the  remote  or  superior  extremity  of  » 
urioiferous  tube,  and  that  the  tofts  of  vessels  are  a  distinct  system 
of  capillaries  inserted  into  the  interior  of  the  tube,  infers  that,  as  the 
arrangement  of  the  vessels  in  the  Malpighian  tufts  is  evidently  de- 
signed to  retard  the  motion  of  blood  through  tliem,  the  insertion  of 
the  tuft  in  the  extremity  of  the  tube  indicates  that  this  retardation 
is  connected  with  the  secreting  process.     He  concludes,  therefore, 
that  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  use  of  tlie  Malpighian  tufts  is  to 
affuse  water  abundantly  and  uniformly  over  the  urine  as  it  is  ae* 
creted,  so  as  to  ensure  the  perfect  solution  of  all  its  constituents 
Along  with  this,  he  thinks  that  these  bodies,  by  contributing  to  re- 
move aqueous  matter  from  the  blood,  act  as  a  self-adjusting  valve 
or  sluice  to  the  circulation.     The  use  of  the  Malpighian  bodies,  in 
short,  according  to  Mr  Bowman,  is  to  separate  from  the  blood  the 
watery  portion,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  system. 

I  have  only  to  add,  in  order  to  complete  the  description  of  the 
renal  serpentine  ducts,  that  while  they  advance  through  the  cortical 
portion  of  the  kidney  to  its  periphery,  they  are  not  always^  properly 
speaking,  serpentine. 

In  the  horse,  for  instance,  in  which  they  are  so  large  that  tlwy 
may  be  perceived  by  the  eye,  at  least  after  injection,  witliout  the 
microscope,  they  do  not  run  in  the  serpentine  and  tortuous  course^ 
which  they  observe  in  man  and  most  other  animals.  They  are  coo- 
tin  ued  from  the  straight  ducts,  very  slightly  bending  or  undulating, 
but  still  almost  straight,  for  at  least  one  inch  or  one  inch  and  a-» 
half.  As  they  approach  the  surface  of  the  cortical  portion,  theae 
undulating  flexures  increase,  and  at  the  very  surface  they  are  ct«n- 
pletely  converted  into  serpentine  or  tortuous  tubes. 

In  the  squirrel  also,  the  serpentine  ducts  are  large,  and  united 
by  liltle  cellular  tissue.     In  tfiat  animal  they  are  seen  without  in- 
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jeetion,  by  the  microscope.  Tbe  Belliiiian  ducts  advance  c^traight 
through  the  medullary  cones,  and  then  passing  into  tbe  cortical 
matter,  become  bent  They  appear  a  little  larger  than  the  medul- 
lary ducts  upon  entering  tbe  cortic-al  portion. 

§  V.^-THE  TESTIS, 

In  tbe  Insect  tribes  and  Articulate  auimals,  tbe  testes  assume 
an  endless  variety  of  forms.  All,  indeed,  consiist  of  tubules  mostly 
fiimple ;  but  these  are  arranged  in  m  great  a  variety  of  forms,  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  a  short,  and  at  the  same  time  accu- 
rate view  of  these  forms* 

In  Fishes,  the  organs  correspondiog  to  Testes  appear  to  be  con- 
structed in  two  different  modes.  1.  For  the  most  part,  the  testes 
are  composed  of  multiplied  seminiferous  canals  or  ducts.  2.  Less 
frequently  the  testes  are  entirely  solid,  and  are  composed  of  globules 
without  internal  canals,  and  without  deferent  duct ;  the  substance  of 
which  passes  from  the  external  surface  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
tnen,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  outwards  by  one  single  orifice,  ex- 
actly as  the  ova-  Tbe  best  examples  of  these  structures  are  seen 
in  the  eel  and  petromyzoTu  In  such  animals  the  ova  and  the  testes^ 
or  matter  composing  the  testes,  are  so  similar,  that  they  are  often 
confounded. 

In  the  herring  and  shad  the  structure  is  the  following.  From 
the  efferent  duct,  running  by  the  side  or  margin  of  the  milt  (  7>jf- 
tis\  tbe  largest  tubules  proceed  close  to  each  other,  approaching  to 
the  lobes  attached  to  the  common  duct  But  the  further  division 
is  effected,  not  only  by  ramification,  but  also  by  numberless  reticu- 
lar anastomoses,  so  that  almost  the  whole  substance  of  tlie  testis 
or  milt  consists,  in  the  mouth  of  May,  of  anastomoses  of  large 
ducta  filled  with  seminal  fluid,  which  are  distinctly  seen  by  the 
naked  eye.  From  the  reticulated  ans<jB^  however,  proceed  also 
other  branching  canals,  variously  separated,  which  terminate  here 
and  there  in  free  but  closed  ends*     Towards  the  outer  margin  and 

J  at  tbe  opposite  side  of  the  lobes,  the  branchy  divisions  are  most 
febundant,  while  the  anastomoses  are  less  frequent;    so  that  the 

^  margin  itself  is  almost  composed  of  straight  twig.like  tubules,  which, 
little  diminished,  terminate  in  the  extreme  margin  and  at  the  sur* 
face  with  closed  ends.  The  internal  branches  are  dispersed  in  va- 
rious directions ;  all  the  external  and  marginal  ones  proceed  in  a 

straight  course  to  the  surface*,  so  that  on  the  surface  of  one  side  of 
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the  testis,  the  cloaed  ends  of  the  tubules  project  like  rounded 
puMcula.  The  di6pt>sition  of  the  tubules  is  raoetly  kuown  from  the 
white  seuiinal  matter  contained,  which  renders  it  more  dJHtiuct  tbaui 
the  other  grey  matter. 

The  most  singular  is  the  conformation  of  the  male  genitala  in 
the  rays  and  sharks.  The  glandular  organs  are  of  two  sorts ;  onev 
corresponding  to  what  has  been  hitherto  described  as  i^stew,  ooo- 
aisting  of  globules,  and  not  of  seminal  ducts ;  the  other  generally 
regarded  as  the  epididt/misj  composed  of  serpentine  canals,  yet  not 
at  all  joined  with  the  glubulose  testes.  On  this  account  Miiller 
thinks  that  these  bodies  are  not  epididymides,  but  peculiar  glandi^  . 

In  man  the  essential  part  of  the  testis  consists  of  tubuli  '^^sij^H 
ferif  or  very  minute  tubules,  which  are  very  numeroua,  and  racMnP 
from  all  parts  of  the  circumference  of  the  organ  to  the  centre,  or 
mediastinum  testis^  timking  numberl^s  convotutions,  which  pro- 
greffidvely  diraioish  as  they  approach  the  rete  testis.  Two  or  more 
of  the  tuhuli  being  collected  together,  and  invested  by  a  common 
cellular  tunic,  form  a  lobule  of  a  conical  shape,  with  iu  apex  ter^ 
minating  in  the  corpus  Highmorianunu  The  lobules  thus  formed 
are  not  entirely  distioet,  but  communicate  with  neighbouring  lo- 
bulea,  the  process  investing  them  being  incomplete.  Krause  esli< 
mates  their  number  between  4(*4  and  484, 

The  tubuli  of  which  they  are  composed  are  of  a  white  colour, 
and  unifonn  in  size ;  but  their  calibre  varies  in  different  eubj' 
and  in  different  periods  of  life^  and  different  states  of  the  s; 
They  are  larger  in  young  adults,  and  when  distended  with 
tiian  in  aged  persons,  and  when  the  gland  is  in  a  state  of 
From  a  table  of  measurements  made  by  Mr  Gulliver,  and  publifh- 
ed  in  the  {proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society*  their  diameter  ap- 
pears to  have  varied  from  the  1-1 12th  to  the  1-7 7th  part  of  an 
English  inch,  and  from  the  1-lGOth  to  the  l<100tb  part  of  an  inch 
in  adults ;  and  in  children  and  infants,  from  the  l-400th  to  tbt 
l.230th  part  of  an  English  inch.  Observers,  however,  vary  at  to 
tlie  diameter  of  these  tuhulu  The  average  diameter  of  the  unin- 
jected  canal  is  estimated  by  MiiUer  at  l*18tb  of  a  line,  :=  l-180lh 
of  an  inch,  and  by  Lauth,  1*185 th  of  an  inch.  Krauae  found  the 
tubuli  when  filled  with  semen  to  measure  about  one*twelfth  of  one 
line^  ^  l*120thof  an  inch,  and  in  old  men  and  youths  about  1*1  Sth 
of  a  line,  or  1- 160th  part  of  an  inch. 

An  to  their  number  and  their  length  little  seems  aaeerUuueiiLi 
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Monro  es^tiraated  the  number  of  seminiferous  tubes  at  300 ;  while 
Lauth  made  their  average  number  840.  The  latter  author  eaii- 
mated  the  mean  length  of  all  the  ducts  united  at  1750  feet  The 
indiWdual  ducts  he  found  to  vary  in  length,  the  mean  being  25 
inches,     Krause  estimated  their  entire  length  at  1015  feet 

That  the  membrane  composing  the  tubuH  is  of  a  mucous  charac- 
ter has  been  proved  by  microscopic  examination  \  and  it  is  further 
continuous  with  the  mucous  surface  of  the  gen ito*uri nary  system. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  interlobular  substance^  The  ducta  arc 
connected  by  a  loose  network  of  vessels,  and  consequently  may  be 
easily  separated  and  unravelled^  The  tubes  are  usually  injected 
with  mercury,  and  in  this  state  are  shown  in  most  anatomical  col-^ 
lections*  Sir  Astley  Cooper  injected  the  tubes  with  size ;  but  of 
the  method  which  he  followed  no  account  is  given. 

When  the  ttibuU  are  unravelled,  they  are  found  to  divide  and  to 
form  numerous  anastomotic  unions,  which  increase  in  frequency  as 
they  approach  the  circumference  of  the  gland.  The  tubuli  thus 
form  one  large  communicating  network,  in  which  it  is  impossible 
to  isolate  completely  either  one  duct  or  one  lobule.  In  one  in* 
stance  only  did  Lauth,  who  discovered  these  anastomoses  of  the  se- 
miniferous tubuli,  find  a  duct  terminating  in  a  blind  sac ;  and  this 
he  regards  as  an  exception.  Blind  sacs  have  been  more  frequently 
found,  however,  by  Krause. 

The  convolutions  of  the  seminiferous  tubes  diminish  in  number 
as  they  approach  the  mediastinum  atid  cease  at  a  distance  of  from 
one  to  two  lines,  where  two  or  more  unite  to  form  one  single, 
straight  duct  termed  vas  rectum^  whith  joins  the  rete  Ustis  at  a 
right  angle.  The  vasa  recta  are  very  slender^  and  easily  give  way 
when  injected.  Their  calibre,  which  is  greater  than  that  of  the  se* 
minal  tubes,  is  estimated  by  Lauth  at  l-108th  of  an  inch.  Their 
number  Haller  reckoned  at  20 ;  but  it  is  believed  that  they  are 
more  numerous. 

The  rete  testis  is  formed  of  a  plexus  of  seminal  tubes,  which  oc- 
cupies the  Corpus  Hiffhmarianum  or  mediastinum  testis.  The  vasa 
recta y  after  penetrating  the  walls  of  the  corpus j  terminate  in  firom 
seven  to  thirteen  vessels,  w  hich,  running  parallel  to  each  other  in  a 
waving  course,  and  frequently  dividing  and  anastomosing,  form  the 
rete  testis.  The  mean  diameter  of  these  vessels  Lauth  found  in  in- 
jeete<l  preparations  to  be  1-7 2d  of  an  inch. 

From  the  upper  part  of  the  ret£  thus  formed  issue  veaBelsin  uum- 
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ber  about  twelve  or  fourteen,  but  sometimes  rising  to  thirty,  which 
are  named  vasa  efferentia.  These  ducts,  which  are  arranged  in  co- 
nical shape,  and  hence  named  coni  vasculomj  run  straight  for  the 
»pace  of  one  or  two  lineg,  forming  convolutions  which  become  nu- 
merous and  close  as  the  vessels  recede  from  the  testis,  Lauth,  es- 
timating the  average  length  at  7  inches  4  lines,  and  their  number 
at  thirteen,  makes  the  UDited  leitgth  to  be  nearly  8  feet  After  foroi* 
ing  the  vascular  tubes,  already  mentioned,  they  successively  join 
one  single  duct,  the  canal  of  the  epididymis,  at  irregular  intervjiK 
the  intermediate  spaces  of  the  duct  varying  in  length  from  half-aa- 
inch  to  6  inches.  These  efferent  ducts  are  more  slender  than  the 
canal  of  the  epididymis,  and  frequently  give  way  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  column  of  mercury. 

While  the  vascular  cones  foi-m  a  round  bulky  mass,  which  Yam 
been  named  the  head,  or  tjlobns  major ^  of  the  epididymis,  the  con- 
volutions made  by  the  efferent  ducts  form  the  body  am!  Uu\.  to 
which  also  the  name  of  f/lobus  minor  has  been  applied. 

A  shut  canal  or  doetj  usually  attached  to  the  tail  of  the  epidi- 
dymis, and  with  a  blind  appendage  or  termination*  constitutes  what 
has  been  named  the  mtsculum  aberrans.  The  length  of  this  duct 
varies  from  1  to  12  or  14  inches,  and  it  h  always  more  or  less  con- 
voluted. It  is  not  constant;  nor  h  its  use  perfectly  known.  Mr 
Curling  infers  that  it  serves  no  particular  purpose,  and  that  it  in  a 
mere  diverticulum,  or  process  similar  to  those  observed  to  the  in 
testinal  canaL 

The  canal  of  the  epididymis  as  it  approaches  the  level  of  th«l 
body  becomes  larger,  and  forms  then  the  vas  deferms  or  excrei 
duct  of  the  testicle.    The  course,  direction,  and  termination  of 
tube  are  well  known. 

The  spermatic  arterj^  or  arteries,  or  those  which  supply  the  tcstS? 
arise  either  from  the  aorta  immediately  below  the  renal  artery,  or 
come  off  in  one  trunk,  common  to  it  and  the  renal  artery,  a  mode 
of  origin  connected  with  the  site  of  the  organ  in  the  fcctus,  when  it 
is  placed  near  the  kidney  «in  each  side  of  the  spinal  coUunn.  From 
the  point  now  specified  they  descend  l)ehind  the  peritoneum,  form- 
ing many  convolutions  and  tortuous  windings,  obliquely  across  the 
psoas  muscle  and  ureter,  to  which  each  artery  gives  branches,  and, 
entering  the  inguinal  canal  by  the  internal  ring,  they  are  joined 
with  the  chord  and  reach  the  gland.  Their  subsequent  diatribu* 
tiou  is  described  by  Sir  Astky  Cooper  in  the  following  manner 
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**  Wlieti  tlie  artery  reaches  from  one  to  three  inches  from  the 
epididjniia  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which  descend  to  the  tes- 
ticle, and  its  inner  aide,  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  epididymis  is 
placed ;  one  p'jssing  on  the  anterior  and  tipper^  the  other  to  the 
posterior  and  lower  part  of  the  testis.  From  the  anterior  branch 
the  vessels  of  the  epididymis  arise*  B'irst,  one  passes  to  its  head; 
secondly,  another  to  its  body ;  and  thirdly,  one  to  the  tail  and  the 
first  convolutions  of  the  vtiji  tleferens^  communicating  freely  with 
the  deferential  artery.  The  spermatic  artery,  after  giving  off 
branches  to  the  epididymis^  etiters  the  testis  by  penetrating  the  outer 
layer  of  the  tunica  (lUmfjinea  ;  and,  dividing  upon  its  vascular  layer, 
they  form  an  arch  by  their  junction  at  the  lower  part  of  the  testis, 
from  which  numerous  vessels  pass  upwards ;  and  then  descending, 
they  supply  the  lobes  of  the  ttiltfdi  seminiferL  Besides  this  lower 
arch  there  is  another  passing  in  the  direction  of  the  rete,  extremely 
convoluted  in  its  course,  and  forming  an  anastomosis  between  the 
principal  branches.  The  testis  receives  a  further  supply  of  blood 
from  another  vessel,  the  artery  of  the  vas  deferens,  or  posterior 
spermatic  artery,  which  arises  from  one  of  the  vesical  arteries, 
branches  of  their  internal  iliac.  This  artery  divides  into  two  sets 
of  branches,  one  set  descending  to  the  vesicula  semfnalts  and  to  the 
termination  of  the  vas  deferens ;  the  other  ascending  upon  the  vns 
defirens,  runs  in  a  serpentine  direction  upon  the  coat  of  that  vessel, 
passing  through  the  whole  length  of  the  spermatic  chord;  and 
when  it  reaches  the  tail  of  the  epididymis,  it  divides  into  two  sets  of 
branches,  one  advancing  to  unite  with  the  spermatic  artery  to  supply 
the  testis  and  epididymis,  the  other  passing  backwards  to  the  tunica 
vaginalis  and  cremaster." 

The  spermatic  veins  issue  from  the  testis  in  three  sets ;  one  from 
the  rete  and  tidmli ;  another  from  the  vascular  layer  of  the  tunica 
nibuginea  ;  and  a  third  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  vas  deferens. 
The  veins  of  the  testis  pass  in  three  courses  into  the  beginning  of 
the  spermatic  chord  Of  these,  two  quit  the  back  of  the  testis,  one 
at  its  anterior  and  upper  part ;  and  a  second  at  its  centre,  and 
thereafter  from  two  to  three  inches  are  united  into  one.  The  other 
column  accompanies  the  vas  deferens.  The  veins  of  the  epididymis, 
issuing  from  the  head,  body,  and  tail,  with  some  from  the  vas  deft- 
ren*f  terminate  in  tlie  veins  of  the  spermatic  chord*  The  veins*  af- 
ter cjuitting  the  testis,  become  very  tortuous,  and  forming  frequent 
divisions  and  inosculations^  constitute  tlie  plexus  named  vasa  jntm- 
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pimformia.  After  entering  the  pelvis  they  fonn  one  or  two  veil! 
which  terminate  on  the  right  side  of  the  vetia  cava  inferior,  and  on 
the  left  in  the  renal  vein^  though  this  is  liable  to  sonie  variety. 
The  left  spermatic  vein  passes  under  the  sigmoid  fleiture  of  the  co- 
lon,—a  circumstance  important  to  be  remembered,  in  certain  mor* 
bid  states  of  the  gland  and  its  vessels. 

Several  anatomists  represent  the  spermatic  veins  to  be  void  of 
valves ;  antl  to  this  circumstance  ascribe  the  occurrence  of  va- 
ricocele, Mr  Curling  states,  that  be  has  several  times  injected 
these  veins  with  alcohol^  and  on  laying  them  open,  he  observed 
valves  in  the  larger  veins,  and  found  the  passage  of  the  alcohol  ar- 
rested by  the  valves.  Valves  are  not  seen  near  the  testis,  or  in  the 
small  veins  forming  the  plexus,  nor  did  Mr  Curling  observe  them 
within  the  abdomen. 


5  VI,' 


-THE  MAMMA. 


The  Mammalia  arc  the  only  class  of  vertebrated  animals  which 
possess  the  glands  called  Mamm.«  or  Breasts ;  Birds,  Reptiles, 
and  Fishes,  being  destitute  of  these ;  and  in  tiiis  order  the  confor* 
mation  of  these  glands  appears  under  two  forms, 

L  In  the  higher  Mammalia  and  in  man  the  elementary  particles 
of  the  Ma  MM-*:,  or  the  ends  of  the  lactiferous  tubes,  are  small  vesi- 
culiB,  joined  to  stalks  by  small  branches  of  lactiferous  tubules 
in  the  manner  of  cluster  of  grapes  or  berries,  and  enclosed 
by  a  very  delicate  cellular  tissue.  Tliese  acini  of  vesicles  constitute 
the  smallest  lobules.  Several  clustering  acini  united  to  the  twigs 
of  a  larger  branch  form  a  large  tubule  or  one  of  the  second  order ; 
and  when  several  of  these  are  conjoined  they  form  a  tubule  of  the 
third  order.  These  lactiferous  tubes  then  uniting  form  trunks  of 
lactiferous  ducts,  which,  either  united  open  into  the  nipple,  as  in 
the  udder  of  the  Ruminajjts,  or  separately  perforate  the  nipple* 
as  in  the  human  female  and  various  other  mammalia.  I 

2.  The  second  form  of  mamma  is  more  rarely  met  with^  and  is 
observed  in  families  of  the  mammalia,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  lowest  in  that  class ;  namely,  in  the  Cetacba,  and  in  the  duck- 
bill (ornitkorhi^ncus  paradoxus)^  and  probably  in  the  echidna.  In  tbes|^^ 
animals  the  structure  is  reduced  to  that  of  a  glandular  organ,  su<^^^ 
as  first  presents  itself  in  the  lowest  inammatia,  or  in  the  most  simple 
form,  that  is  in  the  shape  of  closed  intestmula^  collected  in  one  mass. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


MOHBID  eTATE8  OF  THE  OLANDULAR  ORGANS. 


t 


The  morbid  states  of  the  glandular  organs  are  very  numeroua 

and  varied ;  and  if  we  remember  bow  often  their  function  is  dis- 
ordered, to  how  many  morbid  changes  their  secreted  products  are 
liable,  how  many  changes  may  take  place  in  their  circulation ^  in- 
dependent of  changes  in  their  structure,  we  must  allow  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  texture  in  the  whole  frame  which  presents  so 
many  forms  of  diseased  action  as  the  glands. 

It  would  lead  me  into  a  field  too  extensive  to  consider  all  the 
varieties  of  disorder  and  diseased  action  to  which  1  have  now  ad- 
verted. It  must  also  he  admitted,  that  the  subject  is  in  many  re- 
spects imperfectly  know^n;  and  that  the  consideration  of  various 
changes  incident  to  glandular  action  would  lead  me  into  inquiriea 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  present  work,  I  propose,  there- 
foTe»  to  confine  the  present  sketch  very  much,  if  not  enlirely,  to  the 
morbid  states  most  frequently  taking  place  in  the  system  of  the  se- 
creting glands- 


Section  L 

OENEEAL  OBeSRVATIONS  ON  DISORDERS  OF  THE  SECRETING 
O  LAN  Da 


The  glands,  from  being  liberal iy  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  ans 
liable  to  be  affected  by  all  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  vas- 
cular system.  The  blood,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
great  agent  which  affects  the  state  of  the  functions  of  the  secreting 
glands.  All  substances  taken  into  the  blood  are  circulated  to  the 
glands,  and  in  a  degree  greater  or  less  affect  their  secretions. 
Thus,  mercury  and  ita  preparations,  which  have  been  erroneonsly 
supposed  to  act  on  the  salivary  glands  only,  act  at  the  same  time 
on  the  pancreas,  the  liver,  and  the  kidneys.  In  the  same  manoor 
also,  spirituous  liquors  or  articles  containing  tliem  are  absorbed  by 
the  veins,  circulated  and  conveyed  to  tlie  different  glands^  and  in 
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this  manner  always  cause  unnatural  excitement  and  irritatioD  in 
their  vessels  and  elementary  particles.  Saline  substances  aldo 
reach  the  glands  and  act  on  them  sometimes  favourably,  sometimes 
detrimentally* 

Glands  are  liable  to  inflammation,  acute  and  chronic,  and  all 
their  usual  effects  and  consequences ;  to  hemorrhage ;  to  indura- 
tion ;  to  hypertrophy ;  to  atrophy ;  to  interstitial  deposits  of  new 
matter  ;  to  the  obstruction  of  their  ducts  by  blood,  lymph,  and  the 
products  of  secretion ;  to  various  changes  in  structure  in  the  ele- 
mentary or  ultimate  particles ;  and  to  several  of  the  heterologous 
depths. 

When  glandular  organs  are  afltscted  by  inflammation,  that  pro- 
cess may  affect  either  the  compoueot  tubes  or  the  delicate  filamen- 
tous tissue  by  whieh  these  tubes  are  united;  or  both  at  the  same       ^ 
time.     When  the  process  affects  the  tubes,  if  it  do  not  terminate  ia^H 
resolution,  that  is,  if  the  orgasm,  after  subsisting  for  some  time,  does^B 
not  subside  without  giving  rise  to  inflammatory  products,  it  caused 
effusion  of  plasm ff^  or  of  blood  within  the  tubes,  which  are  then  for 
the  time  obliterated.     In  tliis  case  the  gland  is  enlarged  and  indu* 
rated,  sometimes  irregular^  is  the  seat  of  dull  pain  and  weight,  and 
secretion  is  almost  impracticable. 

In  certain  favourable  cases,  in  which  the  plasma  or  blood  is  ef- 
fused in  small  quantity,  it  does  not  undergo  coagulation ;  and  the 
tubes  may  remain  more  or  less  pervious  ;  or  even,  after  a  time,  may 
recover  entirely  their  permeability.  Instances  of  tliis  undoubtedly 
take  place  both  in  inflammation  of  the  liver  and  in  that  of  the  kid- 
neys. 

In  other  instances,  however,  in  which  the  effusion  is  abundant^ 
the  gland  remains  hard  and  enlarged  for  a  long  time,  sometimes 
for  life. 

When  inflammation  affects  the  outside  of  the  tubes  and  acini,  or 
elementary  particles,  and  the  connecting  tissue,  it  more  commonly 
causes  the  effusion  of  purulent  matter,  in  one  or  more  distinct  cyata 
or  abscesses. 

Lastly,  inflamraation  often  attacks  first  and  principally  the  ex 
cretory  duct  and  its  divisions,  and  terminates  in  effusion  of  matter 
more  or  less  copious.  This  either  escapes  by  the  general  duct;  or, 
if  it  do  not  readily  escape,  or  is  entirely  confined,  the  duct  and  all  the 
conununicating  parts  become  greatly  distended,  containing  conside- 
rable quantities  of  puruleut  matter,  and  their  lining  membrane  co* 
vered  with  a  coating  of  lymph ;  and  in  this  case  the  gland  appears 
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to  contain  a  number  of  separate  abscessej*.  If,  however,  these  be 
carefully  exaramedj  it  is  seen  that  neither  the  glaod  nor  the  tex- 
ture of  the  ducts  is  destroyed ;  that  the  former  is  enlarged  and  ex- 
tenuated by  the  distension  of  tlie  ducts ;  while  the  apparent  ab- 
scesses are  formed  by  the  latter.  This  takes  place  in  the  kidneys 
and  prostate  gland. 

Inflamroation  of  strumous  character  is  liable  to  affect  the  secret- 
ing glands,  more  especially  the  female  breast^  the  testes  and  pros- 
tate gland  of  the  male,  and  the  kidneys  and  parotids  in  both  seitea. 
The  effects  of  this  process,  which  is  chronic  in  duration,  and  insidi- 
ous and  not  well-marked  in  sj-mptoins,  are  denoted  by  the  deposit, 
in  general,  within  the  tubules  of  the  glands  of  aemiiuid  or  fluid  ty- 
romatous  matter,  that  is  to  say,  an  albuminous  animal  product, 
which,  though  it  undergoes  coagulation,  is  nevertheless  remarkable 
for  showing  little  or  no  tendency  to  become  organised*  This  sub- 
stance, found  in  tlie  shape  of  putty-like  matter,  caseous  matter,  or 
caseous  mixed  with  calcareous  matter,  presents  few  or  no  blood- 
vessels, has  no  independent  circulation,  and,  in  short,  gives  evidence 
of  possessing  a  very  low  degree  of  vitality,  or  rather  nothing  of  that 
property  at  alL  As  already  stated,  it  is  found  in  the  ducts  of  the 
testes  and  prostate  gland,  in  which  its  presence  pves  rise  to  consi- 
derable irregular  swelling  and  pain  by  pressure  on  adjoining  parts ; 
it  is  also  seen  in  the  mammae  where  it  likewise  causes  considerable 
irregular  swelling ;  and  it  may  affect  either  the  serpentine  ducts  of 
the  kidney,  or  the  calyces  of  that  gland. 

Section  II. 

rm  §  I.    THE  LACRTMAL  AND  SALEYARY  GLANDS. 

These  glands  are  liable  to  inflammation,  acute  and  chronic; 
the  latter  most  usual 
Inflammation  of  the  lacrymal  gland  is  certainly  riire,  unless  as 
the  effect  of  injury  or  the  extension  of  inflammation  of  theconjunc- 
tiva  into  its  ducts.  Most  usually  it  is  chronic.  An  instance  is 
mentioned  by  Beer  ;*  and  the  disease  is  described  by  Rcil  and  Be- 
nedict Hemorrhage  takes  place  from  it  sometimes  as  vicarious  of 
menstruation,  sometimes  without  any  obvious  connection  with  this 
cause.  Hemorrhage  appearing  at  the  eyes  in  purpura  is  most 
probably  from  the  conjunctiva. 
*  Oeorg.  Jos.  Beer  AuvwahJ  atu  dem  Tagebuch  eines  pmcinKchen  Augenaritoi)  ii,  2. 
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The  lacrymal  gland  may  be  enlarged  from  atrumom  diflordcr  to 
the  size  of  a  nut  It  then  makes  a  distinct  tumour  at  the  exterior 
and  superior  angle  of  the  eye  beneath  the  orbital  plates. 

Schmidt  admitted  that  inflammation  of  the  lacrymal  glaod  \ 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  take  place  ;  because*  the  disease  thus  - 
nated  is  rather  inflammation  of  the  entire  orbit,  that  is  of  the 
bital  cellular  tissue,  embracing  also  the  gland.*      This  Tiaw  is 
adopted  by  Benedict,  who  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  disease  and  its  effeets.     As  described  by  this  aiitbor*  it 
is  manifestly  an  acute  infiaramation  of  the  ophthalmic  cellular  ti*-- 
sue,  with  some  symptoms  iodicative  of  extension  to  the  cerebral 
membranes*     Thus,  not  only  is  there  pain  in  the  eyeball  and  orbit, 
but  pain  of  the  head,  delirium,  want  of  sleep,  and  great  sufferingY 
The  characteristic  symptoms  are  the  sense  of  something  in  the  or* 
bit  above  the  eye,  the  feeling  of  the  orbit  being  too  small  for  tbe 
eye,  as  if  the  eyeball  were  thrust  out  of  It ;  then  swelling  of  the  up- 
per eyelidj  proceeding  generally  to  a  great  degree ;  and  at  last  the 
formation  of  matter,  which  points  in  this  situation,  or  immediately  ] 
beneath  it»t     A  similar  account  is  given  by  Weller. 

It  is  manifest  that  this  is  the  account  of  general  inflammation 
of  the  orbital  celluloso-adipose  tissue ;  and  not  of  the  lacrymal 
gland  alone.  The  gland,  however,  may  be  affected;  but  that  ia 
only  in  a  slight  degree. 

This  disorder  may  terminate  in  one  of  three  modes.     Firet^  un- 
der symptoms  of  complete  phrenitis,  the  patient  dies ;  secondly^  il 
may  terminate  in  abscess  of  the  orbital  tissue ;  or,  thirdly,  complete' 
aphtkalmitis  is  associated  with  inflammation  of  the  eyeball,  andsup* 
puration  of  the  latter  is  superadded  to  abscess  of  the  orbit. 

Next  to  resolution  abscess  of  the  orbital  tissue  is  the  most  favour- 
able result.  Benedict  states  that  when  this  does  not  take  place, 
or  an  opening  is  neglected,  death  has  been  the  result^  by  the  tran- 
sit of  the  disease  to  the  brain ;  and  on  inspecting  the  parts,  the  an-^ 
terior  lobe  has  been  found  inflamed,  and  a  collection  of  purulent 
matter,  both  oo  the  surface  of  the  cranium,  frontal  bone,  and  in 
tlie  orbit. 

When  the  lacrymal  gland  is  afiected  by  chronic  Inflammation, 
the  eye  is  protruded,  the  optic  nerve  sufi'ers  from  pressure,  and 

*  Johiiuti.  Adam  Schmidt,  uber  die  Krankheiten  des  Throncnoi^iuu,  mil  A  Rup- 
fertaf,  gr»     8vo.     Wlen,  1B03. 

f  Tnuigott  Guilelmi  Owita\i  Benedict^  de  Morbia  Oculi  Hunumi  lofl&mmatcmit. 
Lib,  xxiJL     UpidtB,  1811.    Liber  Timus,  §  153,  p,  82. 
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iSaurosis  follows  ;•  or  the  vltreoua  humor  and  lene  are  so  much 

compressed,  that  sight  la  greatly  impaired. 

Even  without  this  compression  the  sight  may  be  lost 

This  is  probably  owing  to  the  nervous  connection  between  the 
diviBions  of  the  first  part  of  the  fifth  nerve, — one  of  which  suppliea 
the  lacrymal  ghind, — and  the  branches  of  the  same  nerve,  which  are 
distributed  to  the  ciliary  processes. 

Portal  states,  that  he  found  it  affected  with  scirrhus,  and  even 
proceeding  to  ulceration  in  dead  bodies;  especially  in  the  body  of 
one  female  who  had  cancer  in  both  mammae,  and  who  some  tim» 
before  death  had  an  attack  of  chronic  oplithalmia. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  mere  induration,  the 
eflFect  of  chronic  inflammation  and  scurrhus  of  the  gland.  In  both 
the  gland  is  hard  and  enlarged,  and  causes  a  prominent  swellings 
more  or  less  distinct,  at  the  superior  outer  angle  of  the  orbit*  The 
eye  is  pressed  downwards  ;  and  more  or  less  ophthalmia  affects  the 
palpebral  and  ocular  conjunctiva.  At  first  the  secretion  of  tears 
is  augmented  ;  but  after  the  disease  has  continued  some  time  it  is 
diminished ;  and  ttie  peculiar  symptom  called  xerophthalmia  or 
preternatural  dry^ness  of  the  eye  is  induced. 

The  disease  named  cancer  of  the  eyeball  often  originates  either 
in  the  lacrymal  gland,  or  in  the  canmcula  iacri/maiu.  Conversely, 
if  scirrhus  affect  the  eyeball,  it  may  spread  to  the  lacrymal  gland. 

Guerin  states  that  he  extirpated  a  lacrymal  gland  affected  with  scir- 
rhus, while  the  eye  appears  to  have  been  unaffected.  This  he  did  with 
so  great  dexterity,  that  the  rectus  extemus  muscle  was  not  touchetl. 
The  gland  formed  a  swelling  so  considerable,  that  it  covered  com- 
pletely the  globe  of  the  eye.  The  eye,  however,  was  found  quite 
souQtl  behind  the  tumour  of  the  lacrymal  gland*  Richerand,  who 
knew  no  other  instance  of  extirpation  of  the  gland  alone,  is  inclined 
to  believe  the  case  solitary.  It  is  certainly  much  more  common  to 
remove  the  gland,  sound  or  diseased,  in  removing  the  eye,  than  to 
remove  the  diseased  gland  alone  without  the  eye. 

The  lacrymal  gland  has,  nevertheless,  been  repeatedly  removed 
unce  that  time.  Thus  it  was  removed  by  Duval  de  Rcnnes,t  by 
Mr  Traversjj  by  Mr  O'Beirne  in  1820,§  by  Mr  Todd  in  182 1,[ 

*  Rei!,  Meimorabilia  Climca^     Vol.  L  FascicuL  i  p.  118. 

■f  J,  U.  Dural  sax  quelque«  Affections  DouloureuM»  de  la  Face,    Ptme^  ISIi*    Svo. 

X  Synopaaa  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye  aod  their  Treatznent.  Loudi^n,  lUdO  and  1824, 
p.  233, 

§  On  Dbeoset  of  Uie  Lacrrmal  UUin4,  bj  Chartcn  H.  Todd,  Piihlin  Uospilal  Re- 
ports Vol.  iiu  p.  407. 
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by  Uaviel  in  1829,  by  T^wrence  in  1826  and  1828,^  and  by  M. 

Jules  Cloquet  in  1835.f 

It  is  not  perfectly  certab,  whether  in  all  these  cases  the  gland 
was  affected  by  gen  nine  scirrhus.  It  is  certain  that  in  its  site  was 
a  hard  firm  body,  generally  much  swelled,  and  forcing  the  eyeball 
downwards.  In  each  of  the  cases  almost  the  structure  of  the  gland 
was  different  In  two  cases,  in  which  Mr  Lawrence  operated,  he 
allows  that  the  gland  in  respect  of  hardness  might  have  been  called 
scirrhus ;  but  he  adds,  that  he  saw  no  reason  for  suspecting  the 
disease  to  be  malignant.  If  this  latter  conclusion  be  admitted, 
then  it  follows  that  these  are  examples  of  simple  induration  (skk^ 
roma)  of  glands.  In  all  these  cases^  however,  the  gland  is  more 
or  less  enlarged,  sometimes  very  much  so. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  lacryraal  gland  has  been  examined 
after  extirpation,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  elementary  particles 
or  granules  were  hard  and  enlarged,  chiefly  by  the  effudoQ  of 
lymph.     But  the  appearances  vary  in  different  instances, 

Schmidt,  and  afterwards  Beer,  describe  the  formation  of  true 
hydatids  as  occurring  in  the  lacrymal  gland.  Their  pressure 
causes  a  tumour  at  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit,  and  some  degree 
of  ex  ophthalmia. 


Among  the  salivary  glands,  the  morbid  states  of  the  parotid  have 
attracted  most  attention. 

It  is  known  that  the  parotid  and  *sacia  paroHdis  are  liable  to 
acute  inflammation  J  forming  the  disease  known  by  the  popular  name 
of  Mumps  and  Branks,  and  also  to  various  chronic  disorders.  Of 
the  former  I  need  scarcely  speak  in  this  place;  because,  though  a 
disease  not  unimportant,  yet  it  is  rarely  the  object  of  attention  to 
the  pathological  inquirer ;  and  the  accounts  given  in  the  ordinary 
treatises  contain  all  the  information  which  it  is  necessary  to  possess 
on  the  affection  %  and  the  diseases  in  conjunction  with  which  it  ap- 
pears either  as  an  effect  or  a  part 

One  or  two  points  only  require  to  be  here  noticed.  The  swelling 
which  takes  place  in  the  parotid  region  in  remittent  fever,  typhoos 

•  A  Treatise  on  the  DiBeaaes  of  the  Eye,  by  WilMam  Lawronce,  P.  R.  S,  London, 
IBdd.     Chapter  xxbc,  sect.  i. 

^  Du  Squirrhe  de  la  Qlande  Laciymftle  et  de  FAblatiort  de  ceUe  Glande,  par  Q, 
E.  MasHeurat-IiAg^iDiLrd'  Archives  Getiem]e«^  iiie.  et  Nouvelle  Serie.  T.  vii  ou  T. 
iii     PaHft,  1840.     P.  90. 

t  Elements  of  Practice  of  Medicine.     Vol.  H,  Brmk  ii,  Chapler  v.  f  iv.  p,  410. 
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?ver,  synochusj  scarlet  fever,  and  similar  diseases,  appears  to  be 
seated  rather  in  the  surrounding  cellular  and  adipose  tissue  than 
in  the  parotid  gland.  It  occasionally  proceeds  to  suppuration  ;  and 
this  I  have  seen  it  do,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  means  calculated 
to  obviate  this  termination.  This  result  is  supposed  not  to  be  un- 
favourable ;  and  many  physicians  prefer  promoting  it  by  the  use  of 
stimulating  applications.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  observed 
that  suppuration  in  this  region  is  not  always  a  favourable  result* 
The  following  case  given  by  Monteggia  is  in  point 

In  a  man  of  60  years  a  swelling  took  place,  in  the  course  of 
fever,  in  the  right  parotid  region.  This  speedily  subsided^  and 
was  followed  by  a  similar  swelling  in  the  left  parotid  region,  which 
terminated  in  abscess,  Tliis  being  evacuated  by  an  incision  made 
below  the  ear,  the  opening  continued  for  one  month  discharging 
much  matter,  and  a  little  coming  away  daily  by  the  ear-hole.  The 
patient,  in  the  meanti^pe,  though  the  original  disease  was  gone,  did 
not  recover  properly,  cuntinued  long  languishing,  and  at  length, 
becoming  worse,  died  comatose. 

Inspection  of  the  body  disclosed  the  following  fact^  The  whole 
cellular  tissue  on  the  left  side  of  the  head  was  loaded  with  Muid. 
The  parotid  gland,  contracted,  rigid,  and  hardish,  was  marked  in 
various  places  with  red  points.  From  the  external  site  of  the  in* 
cision  an  ulcerated  passage  or  sinus  led  to  the  meatfis  auditonus^ 
the  eroded  cartilage  of  which  was  partly  seen.  The  adjoining  part 
of  the  bony  cunal,  witli  the  root  of  the  zygomatic  process,  were 
struck  with  caries.  In  the  meatus  itself  were  some  loose  osseous 
fragments,  along  with  some  testaceous  remains  of  some  insect  dead 
in  this  situation.  The  temporal  muscle  presented  unequivocal  traces 
of  previous  inflammation  ;  and  beneath  it  were  some  drops  of  pu- 
rulent matter  on  the  surface  of  skulL  Tlic  intermeningeal  space, 
when  the  skull  was  opened,  effused  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  on  the 
left  side,  the  veins  here  being,  In^sides,  im usually  turgid*  When 
the  dura  mater  was  detached  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull  on 
this  side,  there  appeared  a  purulent  space  half  an  inch  hvoaA  on  the 
surface  of  the  petrous  process,  wliere  i\\Q  foramina  of  Valsalva  lead 
to  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 

The  purulent  matter,  nevertheless,  did  not  proceed  from  that 
cavity,  in  which  there  was  no  disease.  But  the  suppuration  which 
had  taken  place  between  the  temporal  muscle  and  the  skull^  had 
transmitted  many  drops  into  the  cavity  of  the  skull  by  a  small 
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aperture  coDspicuous  In  the  temporal  bone,  from  which  then 
fluid  proceeding  backwardid  by  a  linear  path  bad  dropped  into  tiiit] 
space  mention^  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,* 

This  case,  however,  merely  shows,  that  when  extensive  suppu 
tions  take  place  in  certain  bituations  and  in  particular  constitutk 
the  matter  may  find  its  way  into  or  among  important  and  easenlial 
organs. 

In  almost  all  these  caaes  of  suppuration  in  the  parotid  regioOp 
the  gland  does  not  itself  suppurate,  but  remains  as  dcacribed  bf 
Monteggia,  shrunk,  dry,  hai-d,  and  apparently  atrophied. 

§  2.  The  parotid  gland  and  its  companion  are  liable  to  strumoiis 
transformation  and  infiltration,  to  chronic  induration,  to  hypertro- 
phy, to  dcirrho ^carcinoma,  and  to  melanosis. 

In  ordinary  cin:umstances  enlargement  of  the  parotid  b  moat 
commonly  strumous  or  dependent  on  chronic  inflammation.  In 
either  case,  a  tumour  variable  in  size  is  formed  at  the  auriculo- 
temporal region,  a  little  above  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  When  thid 
swelling  is  of  strumous  origin,  it  usually  causes  secondary  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  of  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue  and  the 
incumbent  skin ;  one  opening  or  two  may  take  place ;  and  for  a 
considerable  time  a  thin  serous  or  sero-purulent  discbarge  conti- 
nues. Usually  the  gland  is  not  itself  much  or  seriously  aSecteti  b&* 
yond  the  swelling  caused  by  infiltration  of  its  ducts  and  acinu  In 
certain  cases,  however,  the  gland  or  its  ducts  seem  to  pass  into  the 
ulcerative  stage  ;  and  a  long  continued  sore  with  a  saUvary  flstul* 
is  the  result.  In  other  cases  the  ulcerative  communication  appean 
to  be  established  between  Steno's  duct  only  and  the  surface.  HI- 
oers  and  fistulas  of  this  kind  were  seen  by  Ilildanus  ;t  and  Cbesel* 
den  states,  that  be  saw  patients  with  the  gland  ulcerated,  and  caiu- 
ing  a  constant  effusion  of  saliva,  till,  he  adds,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  gland  was  consumed  by  tbe  use  of  red  precipiUte.|  It  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  tlie  gland,  that  is  the  substance  of  tbe  gland,  to  be 
much  consumed  in  this  manner  or  by  this  agent,  without  more 
serious  eifecta  But  we  may  admit  that  the  remedy,  by  inducing 
a  new  and  more  decided  action,  and  enabling  tbe  most  heallbjr 

Tiiriei  Htlvelionim,  17^81 


*  JoAnniH  Baptistiie  Mant«ggia  Pnscicali  PathivIogicL 
8to,  p.  17, 

-f  One  in  a  ^oung  man  uf  12,    Obflcjval.  Chirurgic    Contmia  V.    Ob»,  hns. 
Drama  Fmueofurti  at]  Moenum«  1646.     Folio,     P.  471. 

f  The  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Bod?*    Book  lii.  Chapter  lil  p.  iA% 
17H  ^*  12^  edition. 
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part  of  the  gland  to  asstmie  proper  actioD^  iiad  effected  cicatrisa- 
tion. 

Tenon  speaks  of  a  tumour  of  the  parotid  gland  which  attains 
a  large  size,  yet  he  says  without  change  lu  structure.  The  instance 
which  he  describes  took  place  in  a  child,  on  the  left  cheek  of  whom 
appeared  a  tumour  almost  as  large  as  the  fist,  extending  from  the 
ear  to  the  angle  of  the  lip.  Thii*  tumour,  which  had  grown  grar 
dually  from  the  birth  of  the  child,  was  soft,  white,  iodolont,  move- 
able^  and  composed  apparently  of  glandular  grains.  It  appeared 
also  traversed  by  large  vessels,  which  formed  in  various  parta  of 
the  skin  networks  of  spiral  form  or  reddish  whorls.  The  child 
died  not  from  the  tumour,  but  from  a  different  cause.  Tenon  found 
that  the  tumour  was  formed  by  the  parotid  gland,  which  Iiad  ac- 
quired great  size,  and  exceeded  its  usual  limits.  Large  arteries 
proceeding  from  the  external  carotid  and  external  maxillary  enter- 
ed the  lower  part  of  the  gland.* 

This  seems  to  have  been  an  example  of  simple  strumous  enlarge- 
ment, or  at  most  of  hypertrophy  occurring  in  the  strumous.  If 
there  was  no  perceptible  change  in  structure,  that  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  sliort  duration  of  the  affection  ;  for  the  enlarged  state  of  the 
arteries  shows  that  they  were  conveying  much  blood  into  the  gland  ; 
and  though  this  seemed  only  to  be  giving  rise  to  simple  enlarge- 
ment, it  b  impossible  to  doubt,  that  the  characteristic  deposition  of 
strumous  disorganization  would  soon  follow.  A  case  similar  is 
recordetl  by  Dr  Duke.t 

The  same  species  of  changes  may  take  place  in  the  submaxillary 
and  sublingual  glands^  though  in  these  tliey  have  probably  attract- 
ed leas  attention.  A  peculiai"  cause  of  enlargement  of  the  sub- 
maxillary gland  is  the  irritation  of  teething,  and  esjiecially  the 
prepuce  of  carious  molar  teeth  ;  and  both  these  and  the  sublingual 
glands  may  become  enlarged  from  the  irritation  of  the  gastro-in- 
testinal  mucous  membrane  in  disorders  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
These  disorders  cause  sour  offensive  exhalations  to  arise,  indicating 
the  bad  sort  of  chyle  prepared  The  blood  is  consequently  in  an 
unhealthy  state ;  and  this,  again,  appears  to  irritate  the  glands^  and 
to  excite  their  vessels  to  increased  and  disordered  action. 

In  adults,  a  common  cause  of  enlargement  of  the  parotid  and 
the  other  salivary  glands  is  the  use  of  mercury  in  strumous  habits. 
Whether  it  be  that  mercury  operates  always  hurtfully  in  the  atru-* 

*  MetnuirM  d«  rAcademle  da  Sciences,  1760. 

f  Provincial  Medical  aad  Siirgicai  Joumal^  No.  XXI.     Ffb.  Id,  1842; 
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iTious,  or  wlietbcr  it  be,  that  while  U  Is  t^ken,  the  individuali^  are" 
inrautious,  and  expose  themselves  to  cold,  or  eomtnit  errors  in 
diet,  certain  it  is,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases^  the  first  en- 
largement of  the  parotid  and  other  salivary  glands  takes  place 
either  during  a  course  of  mercury,  or  soon  after  it  is  completad. 
All  these  glands  are  more  or  less  swelled,  sometimes  very  much ; 
and  the  parotid  being  placed  in  a  situation  so  conspicuoua,  forms  a 
large  bulging  tumour  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  jaw.  These  tu- 
mours are  manifestly  of  the  strumous  character,  and  occur  prind* 
pally  in  strumous  subjects.  Often  they  cause  suppuration  of  the 
surrounding  cellular  tiissue  and  skin,  forming  sinuous  ulcers*  and 
leaving  ugly  scars, 

§  3.  The  sublingual  glands  are  liable  to  a  peculiar  cnlargenieuU 
generally  of  a  chronic  character,  immediately  beneath  the  tongue, 
where  its  pressure  on  the  sublingual  veins  causes  great  dis^ 
tension  of  these  vesselis  To  this  appearance  a  peculiar  uamCi 
that  of  Raniiia,  has  been  applied,  from  some  fancied  resemblance 
to  a  small  frog.  The  matter  causing  this  tumour  variesu  Some* 
times  it  is  a  simple  enlargement  of  the  gland.  More  frequently, 
however,  it  arises  from  one  or  more  concretions  in  the  excretory 
duct  of  one  or  other  of  these  glands. 

§  4.  Chronfc  iNDtmATiox  is  liable  to  affect  either  or  all  of  the  sa- 
livary glands*  The  change  Ima,  however,  been  most  commonly  ob- 
served in  the  parotid  gland.  The  gland  is  enlarged,  hard,  indo- 
lent, resistent ;  and  constrains  the  motions  of  the  jaw.  Sometimes 
the  tumour  is  irregular  on  the  surface;  in  other  instances  it  is 
smootk  As  to  pain,  evidence  varies  a  good  deal ;  for  in  some  io- 
stances  there  is  much  deep-seated  lancinating  or  darting  pain  ;  in 
others  no  jmin  is  felt,  except  that  resulting  from  pressure  and  dis- 
tension of  the  parts. 

Almost  all  these  tumours  in  the  site  of  the  parotid,  if  a  little 
liard,  have  been  comprehended  under  the  general  and  comprehen- 
sive name  of  scirrhus;  and  at  present  it  cannot  be  said  that  there 
is  any  good  diagnosis  between  simple  chronic  induration  and  scir- 
rhus, before  at  least  the  tumour  hajs  been  removed  and  subjected  to 
proper  microscopic  examination.  Boyer  himself  admits  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  diagnosis,  and  allows  that  many  cases  of  enlargement 
in  this  region,  which  were  strumous,  were  ascribed  to  scirrhus.  I 
think  it  scarcely  possible  to  mistake  for  scirrhus,  as  he  aeemd  to  he* 
lieve  was  done,  mere  strumous  swellings,  wliether  of  tlie  parotid 
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gland  or  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  when  taking  place  in  young  per- 
goiis :  and  the  age  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  the  appearaace  of  the 
tumour  and  aspect  of  the  patient,  ought  to  be  taken  into  accounL 
Neither  does  mobility  avail  so  much  as  M,  Boyer  seems  to  imagine* 
A  mere  indurated  parotid  gland  may,  from  its  position,  contract 
very  tirm  adhesions  with  the  contiguous  parts. 

The  circumstance  of  age,  however,  must  not  l)e  taken  alone. 
Sabatier  records  a  ca^se  of  considerable  enlargement  in  the  site  of 
the  right  parotid,  in  a  person  above  60  years.  The  tumour  extend- 
ed in  the  vertical  direction  from  the  infra-zygomatic  fossa  to  5  or  6 
centimetres  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw ;  ai^d  in  the  horizontal,  from 
the  lobe  of  the  ear  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  terajjoral  muscle. 
In  shape  it  was  irregular.  It  was  free  from  pain.  To  this  tumour, 
which  Sabatier  removed  by  operation,  he  applies  the  name  of  Exu- 
iterance*  Upon  its  inner  structure  lie  gives  no  details.  But  it 
must  have  been  an  instance  either  of  hypertrophy,  or  some  change 
different  from  scirrhus. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  said  of  the  eases,  now  numerous,  in  whieli 
the  parotid  gland  is  recorded  to  have  been  removed  by  operation  ? 
For  a  long  series  of  years,  surgical  authors  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  familiarly  of  scirrhus  of  the  parotid  gland,  and  of  the 
removal  of  the  gland  for  this  distemper.  It  appears,  Indeed,  at  one 
time,  if  we  form  a  judgment  from  the  frequency  of  instances  of  exci* 
sion,  to  have  been  imagined  to  be  a  common  disease.  Thus  Heister, 
Von  Siobold,  Souscrampes,  Orth,  Burgras,  Hezel,  and  Alix,  all 
record  eases,  which,  they  say,  are  examples  of  excision  of  the  parotid 
gland. 

To  the  queistion  here  suggested  two  answers  must  be  given.  First, 
it  ap{)ears  certain  that  scirrhus  is  by  no  means  so  frequent  as  has 
been  supposed;  and,  secondly,  the  alleged  instances  of  scirrhus, 
from  which  the  gland  is  stated  to  have  been  removed,  were  cer* 
taiuly  either  strumous  indurations  and  enlargements  of  other  parts, 
or  affections  of  the  gland  not  scirrhous. 

In  several  instances  these  ojierations  could  not  have  Wni  per- 
formed on  the  gland,  and  must  have  taken  place  on  enlarged  lym- 
l>hatic  glands ;  and,  in  other  respects,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  that 
the  jiarotid  was  *iffected  by  scirrhus,  liichteraiid  Jul  in  Bell  first; 
and  afterwards  Murat,  Richerand,  Boyer,  Velpeau,  and  tlie  majo^ 
rity  of  weH-informc*d  surgeons,  nuiintain  that  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
tirpate the  gland  without  tying  tlic  carotid. 
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In  the  rnuseam  of  the  College  of  Surgeong  of  Dublin,  are  seve- 
ral preparations  of  tumours  removed  either  from  the  site  or  the 
Bul>stance  of  the  parotid.  A,  a  80  is  one  from  the  substance  of 
the  parotid  gknd.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  turkey's  egg :  and  it 
was  contained  in  a  fibrous  cyst,  which  adhered  to  the  substance  of 
the  gland.  Its  texture  la  in  some  parts  fibrous  and  dense ;  in  others 
it  presents  patches  of  gelatinous  consistence;  and  in  one,  in  spots 
near  the  surface,  these  patches  are  soft  and  bloody.  This  had  not 
recun'ed  12  years  after  operation.  This  tumour  was  not  in  the 
parotid,  but  only  touching  it, 

A.  «r  81  is  the  section  of  a  tumour,  about  3  inches  long,  lobo* 
lated,  firm,  aud  pale  in  colour,  which  was  contained  within  a  cyst, 
und  was  imbedded  in  the  parotid  gland. 

A,  a  82  is  a  tumour  of  the  parotid,  in  an  aged  female,  supposed 
t-o  be  scirrhous.  The  texture  of  the  gland  is  involved.  Thb  ap- 
pears to  have  been  removed  after  death. 

A.  a  83  is  a  tumour  removed  by  Mr  R.  Power  from  the  parotid 
region  of  a  married  female,  aged  40.  The  disease  had  eommeitced 
nine  years  previously,  by  a  hard  swelling  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
near  the  left  angle  of  the  jaw. 

At  the  time  of  admission  to  hospital  the  tumour  was  large ;  oc- 
cupying the  external  part  of  the  parotid  gland,  displacing  the  lobe 
of  the  ear,  extending  upwards  as  high  as  the  zjgoraa,  aud  back* 
wards  to  the  sterno-mastoid  nuiscle.  It  was  hard  and  remsting  to 
the  touch,  and  io  the  fixed  condition  of  the  jaw,  slightly  moveable. 
The  tumour  was  tiie  seat  of  sharp  tingling  pain,  and  caused  conaide- 
rable  difficulty  in  masticatiuu.  Other  sjraptoms  were  pain  in  the  left 
eye-ball,  with  dimness  in  vision  and  internal  squinting;  numbness 
aud  soreness  of  the  left  side  of  the  face ;  iiopairment  of  articula- 
tion and  of  the  sense  of  taste,  with  atrophy  of  the  left  half  of  the 
tongue,  which,  when  protrudctl,  was  drawn  to  that  ade.*  The  tu- 
mour was  easily  removed  by  operation. 

The  tumour  consists  of  two  globular  masses,  unequal  In  aiire* 
The  large  portion  is  firm  and  heavy,  presenting  on  eectioo  the 
compact  hard  texture  of  scirrhus  with  radiating  fibrous  handa» 
with  slight  softening  at  one  or  two  points*    The  small  tumour  coft- 

"  Thia  atatemervt  is  not  quite  inlelligihle.  If  the  ton^e  wen?  dram  to  t^e  iift 
ddc,  In  which  the  tumour  v/m  aituate,  it  ihowi  that  the  riffht  mde  wm  panljnMd.  Il 
mm^t,  according  to  alt  that  h  known,  to  hvn  been  the  Idt  mde  Uuit  inu  panlyNd  ^ 
«n4  tbe  tongue  would  then  have  been  drawn  bo  the  right  ftide.  The  nuatake  may  hn 
elerical. 
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ins  softer  substance,  not  unlikti  metlul!ary  matter,  which  seeras 
deposited  in  cells,  with  hard  points  interspersed,  which  had  not  yet 
lost  tlieir  original  scirrhous  character,  A  portion  only  of  the  pa* 
rotid  gland  was  removedi  and  that  portion  i^  incorporated  with  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  tumour,  and  most  intimately  connected  with 
it*  The  disease  is  supposed  to  have  commenced  in  the  lymphatic 
gland  always  situate  in  this  position,  and  to  have  secondarily  affect- 
ed the  parotid  gland.* 

In  1805,  Dr  John  M'Lellan  of  Green  Castlcj  Franklin  County, 
Pa.,  removed  from  the  parotid  region,  in  a  female  of  50,  a  tumour 
large  and  ulcerated,  believed  to  be  affected  with  carcinoma.  lie 
tied  the  maxillary  and  temporal  arteries^f 

The  gland,  moreover,  has  been,  when  affected  by  meimwsis^  re- 
moved entirely  by  Dr  Mott  of  New  York.J 

M,  Larrey  is  stated  to  have  extirpated  the  parotid  gland  in  a 
young  man  of  19  for  scirrhus.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  was 
mere  stcumous  induration.§ 

In  1842,  JL  Jobert  stated  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine 
that  an  American  physician  extirpiited,  in  a  man  of  62y  a  large 
tumour  in  the  parotid  region,  believed  to  be  affected  with  scirrhus. 
The  carotid  artery  was  in  this  case  tied.|| 

In  1842,  Dr  Wheeler  of  Dundaff,  Susquelianna,  removed  from 
the  parotid  region  of  a  man,  age  not  mentioned,  a  tumour  of  con- 
siderable size,  stated  very  confidently  to  be  scirrhous  in  texture, 
and  to  affect  the  whole  parotid  gland.  The  extenial  carotid  artery 
was  tiedf 

Professor  Vanzetti  of  Karahoff(  Russia)  removed  from  the  paro- 
tid region  of  a  man  aged  40,  a  tumour  weighing  three  pounds  and 
a-lialf,*»  I 

From  the  facts  now  recorded,  it  can  by  no  means  be  confidently 
inferred  that  in  all  these  cases  the  parotid  gland  was  affected  with 

*  Dncriptivi?  Catalogue  of  Preparations  of  Uie  Mtiaeiuu  of  the  College  of  Surgeoua 
Ml  Ireland.     Vol  iu    DubUii,  1840.     P.  537. 

f  Caae  of  ExtiipaiJon  of  Parotid  Gland.  American  Joumai  of  Medicnl  Scienon, 
April  l»44.     No.  XIV.  New  Series,  p.  iU9. 

t  Oue  of  Extirpation  of  the  Parotid  Glands  by  Valentine  Mott,  M.  D.  American 
Jouroal  of  Medical  Sciences^  Vol.  i.  p.  17,     1832. 

§  Exomifiateur  Medic^ile,  15th  Aug.  11141. 

Jl  ArchivcA  GenendcB,  lllieme  Scrie,     Tonic  LX.  p.  232.    Oct  1842. 

%  Extirpation  of  a  Sclrrhoufl  Parotid  Gliind.     Hy  11.  iJ.  Wheeler,  M.  D.     Ameri' 
ctui  Journal  of  Medical  Science*,  No.  KVtll.     April  ISi^,  52U. 
••  Annales  dc  Chirurgic,     Aout  1H44, 
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scirrhus.  Two  inferences  seem  to  be  established  by  the  cases  i 
noticed.  The  first  is,  that  these  tumours  are  not  in  all  cases  £ 
in  the  parotid  gland.  In  the  majority  of  cases  they  do  not  at  first 
affect  the  gland,  which  is  involved  only  secondarily.  Most  com- 
monly they  are  seated  in  lymphatic  glands  or  cellular  tissue*  The 
second  inference  is,  that  the  tumours  of  the  kind  now  noticed  cannot 
in  all  cases  be  regarded  as  scirrhous.  Il  is  quite  impossible  to  ad- 
mit that  the  tumour  in  the  young  person  of  19  was  scirrhus;  and 
as  to  the  others,  there  is  no  very  certain  evidence  that  these  tu- 
mours are  any  thing  but  strumoiia  glaods  or  swellings* 

It  appears,  nevertlieless,  that  these  glands  are  liable  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  morbid  changes  and  growths  so  frequently  obserTcd 
in  this  region. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  most  frequent  change  ob- 
served in  the  salivary  glands,  and  perhaps  in  all  glands,  is  that 
of  induration,  {skleroma\  in  consa|uence  of  the  effusion  of  plastic 
matter  during  chronic  and  strumous  inflammation,  either  around 
their  component  granules  or  within  these  granules. 

|5.  The  parotid  gland  is  liable  to  t!ie  formation  of  other  structures 
besides  induration  and  scirrhus.  Mr  Pole  records,  in  the  person 
of  a  woman  of  47,  an  instance  in  wliicli  a  tumour  began  to  be  form- 
ed  in  the  site  of  the  left  parotid  gland  about  1 1  years  previously. 
This  tumour  steadily  and  progressively  increased  in  size,  affecting 
also  the  submaxillary  glands,  until  it  caused  death  by  suffoeat]oii» 
by  compressing  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  and  blood-vessels.  After 
death,  when  it  was  removed,  it  weighed  ten  pounds  and  a  half; 
and  contained  every  kind  of  substance  which  usually  fills  steatomat 
meliceris,  atheroma,  lipoma,  and  even  carcinoma*  enclosed  in 
cysts.* 

Similar  to  this,  though  observing  au  inverted  order  in  8ucces8ioD» 
is  the  case  given  by  Cheselden,  who  shortly  states^  that  be  was  pre- 
sent at  the  inspection  of  a  woman  who  was  suffocated  by  a  tumour 
wliich  began  in  the  submaxillary  gland,  and  extended  itself  from 
the  sternum  to  the  parotid  gland  in  six  weeks  time,  and  in  nine 
weeks  killed  her.  It  was  a  true  scirrhus,  he  adds,  and  weighed 
twenty-six  ounces-f 

*  A  Case  of  Extmordimirr  Diaenaed  Enljuig«ment  of  the  Parotid  and  SabmiuuUaiy 
Glands.  Tiy  T-  Pole,  Siugeon.  Memoire  of  Medical  Society,  Vol.  iiL  p.  546.  Lon- 
don, I7J*2. 

t  The  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body.    London,  17fl4,  p.  148. 
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It  does  not  impugn  much  tlic  jutlgnient  of  this  excellent  surgeon, 
if  wc  doubt  whether  this  tumour  were  a  true  scirrhu^^  If  it  were 
not  malignant,  it  might  have  been  a  mere  strumous  enlargement. 
If  it  were  malignant,  it  was  much  more  likely  to  be  cncephaloid 
dise^ise  than  scirrhoma. 

But  even  this  point  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine.  In  most 
cases  of  tumours  afftH^ling  the  neck,  the  enlargement  consists  either 
in  strumous  disorder  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  affecting  probably 
also  the  salivary  glands ;  or  in  encephaloma^  affecting  these  glands 
and  the  cellular  tissue. 

A  woman  of  about  40,  with  a  tumour  on  the  right  side  of  the 
neck^  extending  from  the  parotid  region  downwards  to  the  collar 
bone  and  larynx,  waa  adiuittcd  into  the  Royal  Infirmary,  The 
tumour  was  lobulatcd,  and  consisted  of  seven  or  eight  spheroidal 
masses  It  might  have  affected  the  parotid  gland,  the  site  of  which 
it  covered ;  and,  as  it  dipped  under  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  it  might 
also  have  involved  the  submaxillary*  It  was^  neverthelesSj  ob- 
vious from  its  lohulated  encysted  appearance,  and  the  sliort  time 
which  had  elapsed  since  its  commencement,  that  it  was  probably 
encephaloid.  It  was  removed  with  great  dexterity  and  success  by 
an  able  surgeon ;  though  it  was  found  requisite  to  enclose  in  a  li- 
gatiu*e  a  portion  which  descended  deep  near  the  articulation  of  the 
lower  jaw. 

The  tumour  consisted  of  about  12  or  13  spherical  masses,  each 
enclosed  in  a  separate  cyst.  The  matter  conttu'ned  in  these  cysts 
was  of  a  wbitish-gray  colour,  of  the  consistence  between  fat  and  gra- 
nular cheese,  and  in  all  respects  resembling  the  encephaloid  growth. 
It  was  impossible  to  detect  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland, 
which  seemed  to  be  involved  in  tliia  growth,  and  was  otherwise 
rendered  indistinct  hy  the  last  incisions. 

The  wound  healed  up  well  But  about  three  months  after,  the 
disease  returned  and  destroyed  the  jmtient 

This  must  be  regarded  as  either  a  case  of  enccphaloma,  affecting 
first  the  lymphatic  glands  and  cellular  tissue  of  the  neck,  andfd'ter- 
wards,  perhaps,  the  parotid  gland,  or  as  an  instance  of  the  tumour 
called  cystic  sarcoma. 

The  salivary  glands  are  liable  to  the  formation  of  encysted  tu- 
mours.     Sandifort  mentions  one  being  found  in  the  parotid  gland. 

The  observations  hitherto  made  are  applicable  to  the  subinaxi!- 
lary  and  gublingual  glands,  as  well  as  to  the  parotid.     Both  the 
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submaxillary  and  subUngual  glands  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  i; 
fkmmation,  more  frequently  chroiaic  tban  acute,     Tliis   pr 
causeif  bard  swellrngs,  with  more  or  lesa  pain,  in  the  site  of 
glands. 

5  6.  Occlusion  of  Ducts. — More  or  less  obstruction  of  the  excre- 
tory ducts  is  a  disorder  common  to  all  glands.     This  may  be  occa- 
sioned either  by  the  ducts  being  conti*acted  and  narrowed  by  i 
flammaloiy  thickening  or  its  products,  or  by  some  of  the  prodi 
of  secretion  sticking  in  the  ducts. 

The  ducts  in  wliich  changes  of  this  kind  are  most  usually  ob- 
served are  Stenos  ducts  in  the  parotid,  and  Wharton's  in  the  sub- 
maxillary and  the  sublingual  ducL§.     There  is  no  doubt,  neTerthe- 
less,  that  the  lacrymal  excretory  ducts  are  liable  to  the  same  id 
convenience. 

When  the  duct  of  Steno  is  obstructed  by  any  cause  of  the  kmi 
now  referred  to,  a  swelling  more  or  less  considerable,  and  more  or" 
less  firm,  is  formed  in  its  course,  in  the  check  ;  and  unless  the  ob- 
structing cause  is  removed,  it  soraetimes  produces  ulceration  of 
walls  of  the  duct,  and  salivary  fistula. 

The  same  accident  may  happen  to  the  duct  of  Wharton.  Of  this 
sort  of  swelling,  Boyer  saw  an  instance.  The  gland  swelled, 
the  swelling  subsided  alternately,  as  tlie  saliva  was  retained  or 
allowed  to  flow  into  the  mouth.  By  pressing  the  tumour  when* 
the  pain  allowed  pressure  to  be  made,  the  saliva  was  urged  alciDj 
the  duct  into  the  mouth,  and  the  volume  of  the  gland  dhninished^' 
This  condition  continued  for  months^  Boyer  recommended  the 
patient  to  make  fi-eqiient  and  kmg*continued  use  of  mallow  water 
in  the  mouth.  The  swelling  of  the  walls  of  the  canal  subsided ; 
the  saliva  resumed  its  free  course ;  and  tlie  gland  no  longer  swell- 
ed. 

§  7.  CoNCBETiONS,— The  most  usual  causes,  however,  probably,  of 
obstructions  are  the  presence  of  concretions  in  the  excretory  duct& 
This  cause  is  common  to  all  glands ;  for  the  secreted  product  may 
be  prevented  from  descending  along  the  ducts,  either  by  its  own. 
viscidity  and  morbid  consistence,  or  by  some  arctation  in  the  dueta. 

All  excreting  ducts  are  liable  to  have  their  channels  contracted; 
by  thickening  of  the  walls.  But  independent  of  this  cause,  which 
has  been  already  noticed,  the  secretions  of  all  glands,  though  ori- 
ginally and  normally  fluid,  are  liable  to  vary  in  chemical  and  me* 
chanical  properties,  and  thereby  to  favour  the  formation  of  vario^ 
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solid  masses.     Thus  concretions  are  found  to  affect  the  lacrj?raal 
and  salivary  glands,  as  well  as  the  hepatic  and  renal  ducts, 

§  8,  Lacrymal  Concretions,  Dacryouth.4- — Concretions  or 
hard  bodies  formed  in  the  lacrymal  gland,  or  its  ducts,  have  been 
noticed  and  recorded  by  raany  authors.  Schurig  relates  from  Paul- 
lin  the  fact,  that,  in  a  young  peasant,  along  with  the  tears  small 
stones  were  discharged,  with  heat,  itching,  and  pain.*  Lachraund 
relateK,  that  in  1661,  in  a  girl  of  13,  there  arose  a  painful  swelling 
on  the  left  temple,  from  which,  as  well  as  &om  the  angle  of  the  eye, 
were  discharged  email  stones  at  intervals  for  the  space  of  three  week&f 
Similar  cases  are  mentioned  as  having  occurred  to  d'Emery4  Schafer,§ 
and  Plot*(|  An  important  case  ia  given  by  Walther.  In  a  healthy 
young  woman,  from  the  left  upper  eyelid  in  whom,  two  years  pre^ 
viously  a  portion  of  chalky  matter  had  been  removed,  without  leav- 
ing any  bad  effect,  there  were  formed,  amidst  evident  marks  of  in- 
Bammation,  recurring  from  time  to  time,  in  the  fold  between  the 
eye-ball  and  the  lower  eye^Hd,  opposite  the  external  angle  of  the 
eye,  white  angular  stones  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  which,  in  the  subse- 
quent course  of  tlic  disease,  became  more  numerous  and  larger. 
After  some  time  the  left  eye  was  first  delivered  from  the  evil,  J  Jut 
a  similai-  formation  of  concretions  began  in  the  right  eye  at  the 
same  place.  The  phenomena  progressively  diminished,  and  at 
length  ceased;  yet  returned  after  some  years  in  a  milder  form. 
At  length  the  patient  got  quite  welLf  Guillie  mentions  that,  In  a 
young  person  of  15,  after  marks  of  violent  inflammation,  with  red- 
ness and  swelling  of  the  eye-lids,  the  lower  fold  of  the  conjunctiva 
was  611ed  on  the  6th  day  with  chalky  deposit  like  tine  sand ;  and 
on  the  9th  day  there  appeared  at  the  outer  angle  a  small  co- 
nical-shaped body,  as  thick  as  a  vetch,  reddish  yellow,  and  irregu- 
lar on  the  surface,  which  was  loosely  attached  to  the  conjunctiva, 
and  was  easily  removed  by  forceps,** 

Dr  Kersten,tt  who  writes  an  elaborate  paper  on  these  concretion^ 


*  Scliurig  LiUiologja,  p.  100.  f  D9  FofDlibui,  Sect.  iiL  C^p.  3!l,  pw  73, 

*  Journtil  de»  Si'Rvarw,  1679,  1  May,  p.  66-68. 
§  Ephemerid.  Cent,  iii.  iv.  Oba.  clxxvii  p,  421, 

j  Natuml  History  of  Oidbrdi»h ire.     Lrmdon,  1677.     Folio. 
5  Qmeft  imd  W&Uher^  Journal,  Qftrid  i.  1^1  ea  t.  S.  163. 
**  BiblkkUieque  Ophthalcnologique,  Tome  L  p.  133. 

ft  Ueber  Sietnenseugung  aiui  der  Thrancnfliuwughcit.     Von  Dr  Kenien  m  Mag^ 
dcbuTg.     C.  W.  Hufeland^  Journal  der  Practischcn  Ik*ilkunde.     FotigCMtete  von  Dr 
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thinks,  tliat  they  may  be  formed  in  the  carunvula  iacrt/malis ;  and 
he  believes  that  they  are  formed  also  in  the  puncta,  the  canal,  and 
SBC  This  seems  very  doubtful  as  a  general  inference  These  con- 
cretions appear  generally  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit ;  and  it  i^ 
most  likely,  that  they  are  most  commonly  formed  in  the  ducts  and 
orifices  of  the  lacrymal  gland,  or  near  this  situation. 

Sandifort,  however,  found  concretions  in  the  lacrymal  caiiitl ; 
and  Desmarres  records  the  circumstances  of  a  case  in  which,  in  a 
gouty  female  of  66,  he  found  a  lacrymal  concretion  impacted  in 
the  lacrymal  sac  of  the  right  side.  Manifest  swelling  was  formed 
over  the  inner  angle  of  the  right  eye.  The  patient  had  suffered 
for  two  years  from  lacryraation,  and  latterly  a  discharge  of  matter 
from  the  eye.  The  lower  punctum  was  enlarged  to  three  times  its 
normal  size.  In  the  course  of  the  lower  lacrymal  duct  there  was 
a  small,  prominent,  circumscribed,  indolent,  and  colourless  swell- 
ing. By  means  of  a  probe,  Desmarres  recognized  the  presence  of 
a  solid  body,  lie  then  introduced  a  grooved  probe,  and,  dividirig 
the  integuments  down  to  the  canal,  he  extracted  a  hard,  yellowyii 
pea-like  body.     The  wound  was  healed  in  24  days.* 

On  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  concretions  in  the  Wry* 
mal  sac  evidence  is  divided*  While  some  authors,  as  Nicolai  and 
Waldet;k,  consider  the  lacrymal  sac  as  the  most  usual  place  for  the 
funaation  of  lacrymal  concretions,  others,  viz,  Walther,  maintain 
tliat  they  are  never  found  in  this  receptacle.  That  this  i^  a  ts 
take  is  evident  from  cases  recorded  by  Le  Dran,  Schmucker,  Kri* 
mer,  Cunier,  Stievenarr,  Thibou,  and  Maunoir. 

Cunier,  in  particular,  gived  the  details  of  two  cases,  one  in  a  ma 
of  58 J  another  in  one  of  63,  in  which  concretions  were  found 
this  situation,!  and  which  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  fact. 

Lacrymal  concretions  of  the  largest  size  are  observed  iu  the 
nasal  duet ;  l>ecause  in  the  cavity  of  this  canal  there  is  most  space 
fur  their  growth  and  enlargement  with  least  inconvenience.  Of 
this  three  examples  are  recorded ;  two  in  the  observations  uf  Dr 
Kersten,  and  one  by  Horn  in  Schmucker's  Miscellaneous  Writi 
ings. 

It  may  be  observed  that  though  these  concretions  occur  some 
times  in  young  persons,  yet  in  general  their  subjects  are  of  middl^ 
age  or  up  in  years,  and  persons  who  liave  suffered  from  gout  and 
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rbeumatic  symptoms.  In  one  of  the  instances  given  by  Cuoier, 
the  patient  had,  six  year^  previously,  viz,  in  1831,  been  cut  for 
stone  in  the  bladder  by  Dupuytren. 

Lacryiual  concxetioos  have  been  analyzed  at  different  times  by 
different  persons,  Fuchs  found  in  the  concretions  given  him  by 
Walther  carbonate  of  lime,  forming  the  largest  part  of  the  weighty 
and  traces  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  albumen.  The  concretions 
met  with  by  Cunier  consisted  chiefly,  according  to  Pasquier,  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  J  with  traces  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  muriate  of 
soda;  and  in  one  there  was  some  phospliate  of  magnesia.  Lastly, 
the  concretion  removed  by  Desmarres  was  analysed  by  Bouchar- 
clat  and  gave  the  following  results ; — solid  albuminous  matter,  25 
parts  ;  mucus,  18  parts ;  carbonate  of  lime,  48  parts  ;  phosphate  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  9  parts;  with  traces  of  fat  and  muriate  of  soda** 

These  facts  seem  to  justify  the  views  taken  by  Walther,  Cunier, 
and  Desmarres,  that  the  formation  of  lacrymal  concretions,  like 
that  of  other  concretions,  depends  on  general  causes. 

Lacrymal  concretions  are  |>erhaps  disposed  to  be  formed  more 
readily  from  the  complexity  and  tortuosity  of  the  lacrymal  ^yas- 
sages,  and  also  from  tbeir  narrowness  and  liability  to  inflammatory 
thickening  and  obstruction. 

Salivary  concretions  have  not  quite  so  frequently  been  observed 
as  lacrymal  concretions.  They  are  nevertheless  by  no  means  un- 
common. 

The  most  usual  situation  for  salivary  concretions  to  be  present- 
ed are  either  beneatli  the  tongue  in  the  ducts  of  the  sublingiml 
glands,  or  in  the  duct  of  Wharton  leading  from  the  submaxillary 
gland. 

In  the  former  situation  the  cases  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  im- 
possible in  this  place  to  enumerate  the  twentieth  part  of  tbem.  I 
shall  merely  mention  that  instances  of  salivary  concretions  liave 
been  recorded  by  Lister^  Freeman,  Scherer,  (1737);  Bacciocchi, 
(1749);  HamWrger,  (1754);  Handt wig,  (1754) ;  Hartmann, 
(1762  and  1784)  ;  Hellman  (apud  von  Siebold,)  Titius,  and  seve* 
ral  others. 

Most  of  these  are  from  the  ducts  of  the  sublingual  gland.  Fla- 
jant  gives  a  case  of  calculus  from  Steno's  duct,  which  is  the  least 
frequent.     Since  the  time  of  Flajaiii  cases  have  been  recorded  by 

•  Annnlea  d'OcuIifte.     Puris,  l«42. 
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Mij Her  (1811)  acd  SeguignoL  In  the  cases  by  Scherer,  Acrd^ 
Hellman,  in  one  by  Sabatier,  and  in  one  by  Boyer,  the  concretioiu 
were  from  the  duct  of  Wharton. 

In  the  first  case,  these  concretions  give  rise  to  an  irregular  swidl* 
ing  beneath  the  tongue,  and  form  one  variety  of  the  disease  namad 
ranula.     The  size  of  this  swelling  varies  according  to  the  size  of 
the  stone,  and  may  be  frora  that  of  a  pea  to  the  size  of  a  filbert,  or 
even  a  walnut    In  some  rare  instances  they  give  rise  to  inflamma- 
tion and  ulceration,  and  thus  extricate  themselves  from  the  position 
in  which  they  are  confined*     More  frequently,  however,  they  re- 
quire the  aid  of  operation.     In  the  case  given  by  Sabatier,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  presence  of  the  concretion  in  the  duct  of  Wharton 
caused  painful  swelling  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  and  this  seems 
to  have  given  rise  to  more  suffering  and  inconvenience  than  the 
immediate  swelling  caused  by  the  tumour.     Two  concretions  were 
in  this  case  removed  by  two  separate  and  successive  operatjons.* 
Boyer  tells  us  that  in  a  similar  case  in  which  the  submaxillary 
gland  was  likewise  swelled,  he  cured  the  swelling  of  the  gland  by 
extracting  an  oblong  stony  concretion,  one  extremity  of  which 
projected  a  little  beyond  the  orifice  of  the  duct  of  Wharton. 

I  may  here  mention  that  salivary  concretions  are  occasionally  found 
in  the  lower  animals.  Grognier  records  two  cases  of  this  lesion. 
In  one  a  concretion  weighing  6  drachms  was  found  in  the  Steno- 
nian  duct  of  a  mule ;  in  another  a  concretion  weighing  13  drachmi 
was  found  in  the  Stcnonian  duct  of  an  ass-f 

The  chemical  constitution  of  these  concretions  has  been  several 
times  examined.  Tliey  consist  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime 
coated  with  animal  matter,  with  traces  of  muriate  of  soda, 

§  9.  RANULA.^Ofthis  disease  it  would  he  unnecessary  to  say  any 
more,  were  the  terms  not  employed  to  designate  more  than  one 
morbid  affection.  To  every  tumour,  in  short,  appearing  beneath 
tlie  tongue,  the  denomination  of  ranula  is  given.  Munnicks,  Louia, 
and  after  him  Boyer,  espoused  the  opinion  that  the  swelling  de- 
pended  on  an  accumulation  of  saliva  in  the  duct  of  Wharton. 
But  the  main  point  was,  why  did  the  saliva  accumulate  ?  Boyer 
was  of  opinion  that  this  was  caused  by  obstruction  at  the  outlet  of 
the  ducts,  or  obliteration  of  those  outlets.     In  point  of  fact,  there 
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is  no  doubt  that,  from  various  causes,  most  frequently  inflammatory 
thickening,  the  duct  is  narrowed,  and  its  outlet  is  either  obstructed 
or  temporarily  obliterated.  Even  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  by  causing  obliteration  of  the  outlets  of 
the  duct,  may  be  followed  by  such  accumulation.  In  other  in- 
stances, again,  the  presence  of  a  calculus  within  any  of  the  ducts 
has  the  same  effect 

Ranula  is  said  to  appear  in  the  form  of  a  tumour,  in  some  de- 
gree transparent,  soft,  and  fluctuating,  and  in  some  instances  in  the 
form  of  one  quite  hard  and  firm.  At  first  small,  it  gradually  en- 
larges, projecting  into  the  (houth,  and  interfering  much  with  mas- 
tication, speech,  and  even  deglutition.  It  is  even  said  that  the 
effect  on  speech  is  so  considerable,  as  to  make  the  voice  of  the  pa- 
tient resemble  the  croaking  of  frogs,  and  that  from  this  circum- 
stance the  disease  receives  its  name.  This  is  probably  an  idle 
fancy. 

Section  III. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  PANCREAS. 

The  diseases  of  the  pancreas  may  be  enumerated  in  the  follow- 
ing order.  1.  Inflammation  and  its  effects,  adhesion,  and  suppu- 
ration ;  2.  simple  induration ;  3.  chronic  induration ;  4.  hypertro- 
phy ;  5.  softening ;  6.  atrophy ;  7.  concretions  in  the  ducts  or  duct ; 
8.  chronic  ulceration ;  and  9.  the  heterologous  deposits. 

§  I.    INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  8WEATBREAD  OR  PANCREAS. 
PANCREATIA,  PANCREATITIS. 

That  the  pancreas  is  liable  to  inflammation  has  been  admitted 
by  most  morbid  anatomists;  but  it  has  been  also  ascertained,  that 
it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  recognize  the  inflamed 
state  of  the  gland  by  symptoms  during  life.  Morgagni  believed 
that  he  found  it  twice  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  that  is,  redder  and 
more  vascular  than  usual ;  and  Wedekind  and  Daniel  have  since 
his  time  mentioned  the  circumstance  as  taking  place  occasionally. 
Portal  states  in  general  terms  that,  when  inflamed,  it  is  redder 
than  natural  not  only  at  its  external  surface,  but  in  its  interior 
substance ;  and  that  it  had  been  found  in  this  state  in  persons  who 
bad  undergone  an  attack  of  continued  fever  of  more  or  less  inten- 
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aity^  with  pains  in  the  abdomen,  especially  at  the  navel,  fnH|uent 
fiU  of  violent  vomiting,  in  some  instances  jaundice,  and  dirninisbed 
secretion  of  urine.  Baillie  was  led  by  experience  to  regard  in* 
flaniraation  as  not  very  liable  to  attack  the  pancreas. 

The  only  inference  that  can  be  deduced  from  these  several  facta^ 
is,  that  iofiamraatory  action,  if  it  do  take  place  in  the  pancreas,  does 
not  in  all  cases  evince  its  presence  by  well-marked  or  unequivocal 
symptoms.  Does  the  inflammatory  process,  it  may  be  asked,  leave 
distinct  effects  of  its  presence  ? 

Of  the  presence  of  inflammation  in  this  gland  several  proofs  may 
be  adduced.  One  is  redness  of  the  pancreatic  substance  with 
vascularity  and  more  or  less  softness,  generally  with  effiiston  of 
bloody  serum  in  the  glandular  substance  and  surrounding  cellular 
tissue.  Another  is  either  the  eflusion  of  albuminous  matter  in  the 
neighbourhood,  or  preternatural  adhesion  to  the  adjoining  organs* 
A  third  efl^ect  is  suppuration  or  absc<^s  of  the  gland,  sometimes  with, 
more  frequently  without,  pain  and  other  external  symptoms.  And 
a  fourth  consists  in  different  degrees  of  induration  of  the  gland, 
usually  with  jmin  in  the  epigastric  region,  and  occasional  vomiting. 

§  L  Redness  and  vascularity  are  occasionally  observed  in  the  pan- 
creas. But  they  are  most  frequently  the  effect  of  transudation  after 
death,  or  some  similar  pseudo-morbid  proce^^  In  cases  in  wlucb 
they  are  associated  either  with  effusion  of  plastic  exudation,  or 
purulent  matter,  or  induration  or  softening,  they  must  be  allowed 
to  depend  on  inflammation.  This,  however,  is  not  common  ;  chiefly 
because  inflammatiou  of  tlie  pancreas  is  not  usually  an  acute  dis- 
ease, and  death  does  not  take  place  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disp- 
order. 

One  of  the  best  and  least  equivocal  examples  of  inflammation  of 
the  |wincreas  is  given  by  Mr  Lawrence ;  and  as  the  appearances 
observed  by  Mr  Lawrence  illustrate  well  the  effects  of  inflamma* 
tion,  it  is  proper  to  mention  them. 

The  case  occurred  in  a  married  lady  of  21,  partly  during  preg- 
nancy, and  partly  after  delivery.  During  the  three  latter  months  of 
pregnancy,  the  patient  suffered  unusually  from  tliirst,  and  drank 
large  quantities  of  water.  She  had  also  suffered  much  from  pain 
in  the  epigastric  region,  particularly  over  the  site  of  the  pancreas. 
She  became  pale,  anaemic,  feeble,  and  breathless.  She  made  no 
good  recovery  after  delivery,  but  presented  symptoms  of  great 
weakness  and  exhaustion  ;  and  died  exactly  five  weeks  after  delivery* 
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Upon  inspecting  the  body,  tbe  cellular  texture  ronml  the  jmn- 
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creas  and  duodenum 
the  meaentery,  the  mesocolon,  and  the  appendices  epiphkiP  of  the 
arch  of  the  colon,  was  loaded  with  serous  fluid,  transparent,  bright 
yellow,  and  of  watery  consistence,  which  escaped  abundantly  from 
incisions.  The  pancreas  was  throughout  uf  a  deep  dull  red  colour, 
which  contrasted  very  remarkably  with  the  bloodless  condition  of 
other  parts.  It  was  firm  to  the  feeling  externally ;  and  when  an 
incision  was  made  into  it,  the  divided  lobules  felt  particularly  firm 
and  crisp.  The  texture  was  otherwise  healt!iy.  The  part  was  left 
wrapped  in  a  cloth  for  nearly  forty-eight  hours  after  it^s  removal 
from  the  body,  when  the  weather  was  very  cold.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  the  hardness  was  gone,  and  the  gland  appeared  rather  sofL* 

From  this  it  results  that  redness,  and  vascularity,  and  slight 
hardness  followed  by  softening,  with  infiltration  of  serous  or  sero- 
albuminous  fluid,  constitute  the  anatomical  characters  of  pancreatic 
inflammation.  This  case  also  illustrates  a  principle  formerly  men- 
tioned as  to  the  effects  of  inflammation,  namely,  tliat  the  process 
renders  the  tissues  friable  and  easily  lacerable. 

§  2.  Adhesion  of  the  pancreas  to  the  adjoining  organs  may  be  the 
eflfect  either  of  suppurative  or  common  inflammation.  In  general, 
when  suppurative  inflammation  takes  plaee^  more  or  less  albumi- 
nous deposition  is  formed,  and  connects  the  gland  to  the  adjoining 
organs,  either  to  prevent  tlie  farther  progress  of  the  destructive 
effects  of  the  suppuration,  or  to  prevent  the  purulent  matter  from 
being  al>sorbiil  by  tbe  veins  and  transported  into  the  circuhiting 
Bystem. 

§  3.  Purulent  Inflammation  af  the  Pancreas, — Collections  of  pu- 
rulent matter  in  the  [jaiicreas  have  been  observed  by  many  anato- 
mists. Tulpius  mentions  the  case  of  a  young  man  who,  after  an 
intermittent  fever,  was  attacked  with  pain  in  tlte  belly  and  loins, 
so  violent^  that  he  was  unable  to  lie  on  any  side.  After  death, 
besides  inflammation  of  the  liver,  the  pancreas  was  found  suppu- 
rated.f  Thomas  Bartholin  found,  in  a  man  who  had  previously 
fever  with  pains  in  tbe  back  and  in  the  loins,  tbe  pancreas  alto- 
gether destroyed  by  an  enonnous  abscess  fidl  of  foetid  greenish 

•  HiJtory  of  a  Ciwe  in  wliich,  on  Examination  ftftLT  D<?ath»  Uie  FaiicreBit  wti*  fouiiU 
in  a  AtatG  of  active  Inflamitiatioii.  By  WilliaiTi  Lunrrvnce,  F.  II*  S.  MeUko*Chinir- 
gic»l  TraaBBCtions,  V^oL  jcvi.  p.  566.     Londort,  IBSO, 

t  nij«.  MfuX.  Lib.  iv,  cap,  jutxiii.  p.  3*27.     Am»t.  le^O  fttiil  1 672. 
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matter  ;•  and  Blancard  records  a  similar  hidtary  ;t  and  LieutauJ 
mentions  instances  wbich  had  occurred  to  various  olisservers,}  Boni 
describes  in  a  man  of  thirty-eight,  an  abece^  in  the  right  extremity 
of  the  pancreas,  tlic  purulent  matter  of  which  implicated  tlie  sto- 
mach and  the  liver,  and  established  a  communication  between  the 
liver  and  the  abdomen^  Gautier  states  tliat,  in  the  body  of  a 
woman  who  had  been  atHieted  with  long-contiuued  cardiafyia,  be 
saw  an  abscess  of  the  pancreas  which  opened  into  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  stomach.  II  Portal  states  that  he  found  the  pancreaa  in  a 
state  of  complete  suppuration  in  a  person  who,  after  having  expe- 
rienced violent  paroxysms  of  gout  in  the  feet»  upon  tlic^r  disap- 
pearance had  two  or  three  (its  of  vomiting,  followed  by  syncope 
and  death.f  Baillie  informs  us,  that  he  only  once  met  with  an  ab- 
sce^  in  the  pancreas  in  the  case  of  a  young  man  of  little  beyond 
the  age  of  twenty,  and  in  whom  the  gland  was  enlarged  in  ojEe* 
and  contained  a  good  deal  of  thin  purulent  fluid  without  peculiar 
characters,  unattended  by  6xed  pain  in  the  region  of  the  gland^ 
but  with  a  good  deal  of  pain  in  different  parts  of  the  belly,** 

Dr  Haygarth  records  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  laboured  un- 
der jauodicCj  bilious  vomiting,  and  disordered  urinary  secretioa 
with  epigastric  pain  and  swelling,  and  at  length  the  discharge  of 
blood  and  purulent  matter  from  the  intestines.  After  three  mcnitha 
death  took  place.  The  pancreas  was  found  greatly  enlarged,  oc- 
cupying the  site  of  the  tumour  felt  during  life  in  the  epigastric  re- 
gion. The  common  biliary  duct  was  obliterated  where  the  pres- 
sure had  been  greatest  The  gall-bladder  was  full  and  the  cystic 
duct  pervious.  The  substance  of  the  pancreas  was  indurated^  and 
when  divided  it  contained  a  considerable  absce^-ft 

In  cases  of  this  nature  the  suppuration  may  he  either  limited 
and  partial,  or  extensive  and  destroying  the  greater  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  gland.     The  matter  is  usually  of  a  gray^white  colour, 

•  Centuri«  U.  Hint,  xxxix.  Tom.  L  p.  333.     Hafiuie,  1654^1657. 

t  Anatom.  Pract.  Cent,  ii  Obfc  Iv.  p.  271. 

t  Hint  Anatoin^  Med.  Tom.  i.  Obii  1046  tokd  lOtiO,  ^ 

5  Not.  ActA,  N.  C.  T.  viii.  p,  51.  H 

II  J.  L*  Gautier  de  Imtabiiitatit  Notione,  Natuni,  et  Morbu;.  HhIh',  1  ri);i,  §lJv  P^ 
125. 

H  Anatomie  Mwiicale,  Tom.  v.  p.  352.     Paria,  1 803. 

**  Morbid  Anatomy  in  Works  by  Wardrop,  Vol.  ii.  p.  238  and  240,  London,  1825. 
ft  Two  Caaefl  of  Inflammation  iind  Enlargemeiil  of  the  PancmiN  *ti*»  TmniBc 
tioni  of  AHBOciatiou,  Vol.  II.  p.  KTi     DubUii,  IBIH 


SOTPURATION  OF  THE  PANCKEAS- 

fiimilar  to  tliat  of  other  abscesses ;  in  a  few  cases  it  is  grot^nisli. 
It  may  be  either  inodorous  or  exhale  a  faint  mawkish  odour  like 
ordinary  matter ;  and  it  has  in  a  few  instances  been  found  ex- 
tremely fetid.  In  some  cases  it  conasts  of  thin  serous  fluid  with 
cordly  clots ;  and  it  is  then  conceived  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
the  strumous  diathesis* 

The  matter  of  these  pancreatic  abscesses  is  often  enclosed  with- 
in a  sac  or  membranous  pouch,  formed  by  the  cellular  tissue  either 
of  the  pancreas  or  covering  the  gland.  Portal  states  that  lie  has 
seen  two  pounds  of  purulent  matter  contained  within  the  gland. 
It  may  open  a  passage  to  itself  either  through  tlie  posterior  wall  of 
the  stomach,  through  part  of  the  dHOcknum^  through  the  colon  into 
its  ca?ity,  or  into  the  general  cavity  of  the  peritonmnn. 

Portal  allows  tliat  suppuration  is  in  many  cases  the  immediate 
effei^t  of  inflammation  of  the  pancreas.  It  may  be  admitted  that, 
in  all  cases  where  suppuration  has  taken  place,  it  is  the  efTcct  ol' 
infiammatJon ;  and  the  only  circumstance  of  difference  is  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  inflammation  is  attended  with  pain  and  other 
feelings  of  uneasiness,  or  is  unattended  by  these  symptoms  ?  Sup- 
puration seeras  always  to  be  a  process  occupying  a  considerable 
time ;  and  in  this  point  of  view  it  may  be  said  to  be  chronic.  But 
it  appears  from  the  cases  recorded,  that  suppuration  or  suppurative 
inflammation  is  of  three  kinds  at  legist ;  the  ordinary,  the  strumous, 
and  the  metastatic.  In  the  two  former  instances,  it  must  be  ail- 
mitted  to  be  preceded  by  inflammatory  action,  how^evcr  obscure 
tliat  may  be,  and  however  indistinct  be  the  symptoms  to  which  the 
process  gives  rise. 

It  is  chiefly  important  to  observe  that  inflammatory  suppuration 
of  the  pancreas  does  not  give  rise  to  well  marked  symptoms  at  first. 
But  after  some  time,  that  is,  when  probably  the  purulent  collection 
has  become  considerable,  and  begun  by  mechanical  pressure  and 
dUtension  to  affect  the  physiological  properties  of  the  gland  ami 
the  contiguous  parts,  fits  of  vomiting,  more  or  less  violent  and  con- 
tinued, especially  after  taking  tbod,  take  place  ;  pains  of  the  loins, 
which  have  been  often  mistaken  for  nephritic  or  rheumatic  pains, 
and  which  prevent  the  patient  from  lying  on  his  back,  ensue; 
sometimes  pains  of  the  belly,  like  spasmodic  pains  (Baillie),  are  ob- 
served ;  after  some  time  the  pulsus  which  at  first  was  unaffected, 
becomes  a  little  quick, — from  80  to  86  ;  dyspeptic  symptoms,  as  fla- 
tulence, rardui/t/hi,  and  tjaitrodifnia^  are  observed,  in  some  in- 
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stances  with  occasional  diarrhoea  ;  the  patient  apjjears  to  derive  no 
nutriment  from  his  food  ;  and  he  dies  tabid. 

The  name  of  metastatic  suppurative  inflammation  I  have  applied 
to  denote  guppuration  of  the  pancreas  occurring  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  that  is,  connected  with  inflammation  of  veins,  usually 
the  hemorrhoidal  or  sjjenmatic.  It  was  observed  long  ago,  itiat  ui 
the  operation  of  extirpation  of  a  testicle  or  testicles,  and  subsequent 
ligature  of  the  cord  to  prevent  hemorrhage,  among  other  accidents 
it  occasionally  happened  that  a  collection  of  matter  was  formed 
within  the  substance  of  the  pancreas  or  around  the  gland,  and  the 
same  result  waa  observed  to  take  place  io  the  course  of  various  dis- 
eases of  the  testicle  or  its  vessels.  Antony  Petit,  especually,  wha 
had  witnessed  several  examples  of  the  suppurative  destmction  of 
the  pancreas,  adduces  them  as  arguments  against  the  propriety  of 
practising  the  operation  of  ligature  of  the  cord  after  castratioa 
Portal  also  informs  us  that  he  found  in  a  man  dmd  after  estirpa* 
tion  of  a  testicle  and  ligature  of  tlic  spermatic  cord,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  purulent  matter  within  the  cord  and  round  the  pancreas. 

The  explanation  of  this  singular  occurrence  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact,  that  in  the  old  method  of  inclosing  the  cord  within  a  ligature, 
the  veins  were  included,  and  very  often  became  inflamed  and  un- 
derwent the  suppurative  inflammation.  When  this  took  place,  the 
matter  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  spermatic  veins  was  transported 
to  various  internal  organs,  sometimes  to  the  kidneys  or  their  ves- 
sels, sometimes  to  the  lungs,  and  sometimes  to  the  pancreas,  and 
there  deposited.  According  to  this  view,  it  is  scarcely  requisite  to 
regard  inflammation  as  the  necessary  preliminary  of  this  sappunK 
five  deposit,  and  probably  the  purulent  matter  found  around  or 
within  the  pancreas  is  to  be  considcretl  as  transported  from  the  in- 
flamed part  of  the  tied  vein  to  the  other  parts  of  the  venous  system, 
and  among  others  to  the  pancreas. 

Suppuration  of  the  pancreas  has  been  observed  in  persons  dead 
of  ague,  continued  fever,  fever  after  the  suppression  of  some  ha- 
bitual evacuation,  diarrhoea,  hemorrhoids,  the  catamenioy  dropsy, 
marasmus,  convulsions,  epilepsy,  and  hysteria-  Regarding  ^ 
four  latter  conditions,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  state  called 
tnarasmus  is  undoubtedly  the  tabid  condition  with  hectic  already 
noticed,  as  consequent  on  the  purulent  collection  within  the  pan- 
creas ;  and  convidsive  symptoms  are  so  often  observed  to  ensue  on 
any  of  the  disorganized  states  of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  viscera. 
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fiS  they  are  doubtless  to  be  regarded  as  symptoms  rather  than 
preli miliary  conditions, 

§  4*  Scleroma  ob  iNDURATma  Inflammation  of  the  Pan- 

CEEAS  ;  SCIRRHDS  OF  RSAN  AND  MANY  OTHER  AUTHORS,  IMPRO- 
PERLY.—The  pancreas  is  subject  to  slow  chronic  inflammation,  which^ 
without  tending  to  suppuration,  renders  the  gland  much  harder  than 
natural,  without,  it  is  said,  otherwise  changing  its  structure.  All 
that  is  meant  by  this,  I  presume,  is,  that  the  structure  is  not  sen- 
sibly changed ;  for  if  rahiutely  examined  and  compared  with  the 
sound  pancreas,  it  will  be  found  to  be  considerably  altered.  This 
chronic  inflammation,  though  mistaken  for  scirrhus,  and  as  such 
described  by  Tissot,  Storck,  Morgagni,  Hallcr,  Baader,  Rahn, 
Portal,  and  others,  is  quite  distinct  from  it,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not 
present  the  true  scirrho-carcinomatous  transformation.  It  appears 
to  be  the  same  change  which  has  been  described  by  Pemberton 
under  the  vague  name  of  Disease  of  the  Pancreas, 

Instances  of  preternatural  hardness  of  the  pancreas  have  been 
noticed  by  Riolan,  Charles  Le  Poix,  De  Paw,  Harder,  Cbcselden, 
Haller,  Morgagni,  Tiasot,  Baader,  and  Rahn ;  but  all  liave  con* 
founded,  under  the  general  name  of  scirrhus,  a  change  which  was 
evidently  the  effect  of  inflammation,  probably  of  a  chronic  cha- 
racter^  acting  on  the  glandular  tissue.  The  observations  of  these 
authors  appear  to  have  been  totally  overlooked,  at  least  by  Eng- 
lish physicians.  Cheselden  had  early  observed  what  has  often 
since  been  confirmed,  namely,  the  effect  of  the  indurated  pancreas 
in  compressing  the  common  bihary  doct,  and  thereby  causing  fatal 
jauDdice**  But  from  the  time  of  this  author  downwards,  no  at- 
tempt is  made  to  explain  the  anatomical  characters  of  these  in- 
stances of  scirrhus  or  induration,  Dr  Latham  had  the  merit  of 
directing  the  attention  of  the  profession  in  1800  to  the  symptoms 
of  the  disorder,  as  distinct  from  disease  of  the  liver  and  other  ab- 
dominal organs.!    In  1816,  Mr  Bedingfield,  in  speaking  of  cases 

^  of  disease  of  the  pancre^is,  stated,  that  in  a  certain  chiss  of  cases, 
all  attended  with  dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  often  with  jaundice,  it 

►was  found  on  inspection  that  the  pancreas  was  always  more  or  less 


*  The  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body.  By  Willmm  CheselUea.  Twelfth  £ditiofi> 
Loiidon,  1784*     Book  iii.  chap.  v.  p.  166. 

f  E(?inju-kfl  on  Tumoufs  whkh  hiLve  ocoaaionally  been  miBtaken  fof  Diseihsua  (if  the 
Liver.  By  J*  Ltitham,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  &,  &4X  Read  1 1th  Dec  1806.  Mcdici^l  Tmiijg, 
Vol.  iv,  p,  47r     X^nctoti^  1013. 
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liardeiied,  and  sometimes  increased  in  size  to  the  extent  of  six  timw 
its  natural  bulk,*  Mr  Todd  also  described^  io  1817,  an  iostaDCi* 
of  induration  and  enlargement,  or  what  must  now  be  called  hjf- 
jKTtropliy  of  tbe  pancreajti,  pressing  the  common  gall-tluct  ;t  and 
Dr  Percival  and  Dr  Crampton  recorded,  In  1818^  examples  of  the 
disorder  attended  with  unusual  compreasion  of  the  same  duct  aod 
the  symptoms  of  janndice-J 

From  the  dissection  recorded  by  Dr  Crampton,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  inflammation  attacking  the  pancreas  renders  that  gland 
harder,  and  larger  or  more  tumid  than  usualj  and  that,  cither  io 
consequence  of  this  tumefaction,  it  compresses  and  obstructs  the 
common  gall-diiet,  or  the  inflammatory  action  extending  to  the 
surrounding  parts  produces  a  morbid  effusion,  which  gires  rise  to 
the  same  result 

Since  the  time  of  Dr  Crampton,  many  instances  of  diflerent  de- 
grees of  induration  of  the  pancreas,  sometimes  alone,  more  com- 
monly along  with  taflections  of  the  duodenum  or  other  abdominal 
organs,  have  been  recorded  by  Dr  Heineken,  Dr  Bright,  Dr  Wil* 
soOj  Dr  Holscher,  Dr  Ritter,  Dr  Landsberg,  and  other  observer^ 
all  of  which  tend  to  show  that  induration  of  the  pancreas  is  not  a 
very  uncommon  disease ;  and  that  this  Induration,  though  usually 
denominated  acirrhus,  is  either  the  eflTeet  of  inflammation  or  accom* 
[jimies  that  process. 

From  the  cases  recorded  by  these  autliors,  it  results  that,  thoDgb 
induration  may  affect  any  part  of  the  pancreas,  or  the  whole  of 
t!mt  gland,  yet  most  usimlly  it  is  the  head  of  the  organ,  that  is  in* 
durated ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  enlarged. 

The  pancreatic  substance  is  then  hard  and  outs  firm,  grating  on 
tbe  knife. 

In  some  cases  it  is  stated  to  be  like  cartilage;  in  others  like  the 
boiled  udder  of  the  cow.  Usually  there  are  adhesions  or  recent 
lymph  connecting  the  pancreas  to  other  adjoining  parts.  The  lo- 
bulated  acinoid  structure  is   not   always  very   manifest.     Ritter 

*  Compendium  of  Medical  Practice. 

+  lii^iorj'  of  n  Remarkable  V&se  of  ETilargcment  of  the  fiiliaiy  DacU.  By  CbnrtA 
EL  Tr)(l<l,  M.  R.  C.  S.  Dublin  HoapituI  RepoTti  and  CominunicaticmB^  VoL  L  pw  SSSL 
Duhlin,  1U17. 

J  Two  Cmga  of  InHammatioii  nnd  Enliirgement  of  the  PancreMi  By  E^lward  Pe^ 
eivaU  M.  B„  M,  H,  1.  A.»  Bath.  Read  1st  June  1H[B.  Tranaactions  of  the  AstoGt- 
tiotiof  tilt?  FcllottnAnd  Licciitink'4  of  King  luid  Ijuecn  CoRege  of  Phyeit'iuus  tii  Ireliind* 
Vol.  ii.  p.  \'2il  Uublijif  lUiU,  Additional  Caj»es,  by  .foliu  tiiuuptoii»  M.  D..  itt, 
Il>id.  p,  13*. 
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dtak%  that  in  a  case  observed  by  him  it  wa^  no  longer  cognizable, 
lo  other  instances,  however,  1  am  satiiitied,  from  what  I  have  my- 
self  seen,  that  these  bodies  are  certainly  not  less  distinct  than  bo- 
fore.  The  cliange,  of  whirh  they  are  the  seat,  is  effusion  of  lymph, 
which  l>ecome8  coagidated.  This  effusion  takes  place  both  into 
their  interior,  and  externally  between  the  acini  and  lobules ;  and 
when  the  exudation  becomes  consolidated,  the  whole  is  converted 
mk>  a  hard  J  firm  cartilage-like  mass. 

In  some  instances  the  head  or  duodenal  end  of  the  pancreas  is 
thus  indurated  and  enlarged,  and  at  the  same  time  the  left  or  sple- 
nic end  may  be  hardened,  while  the  middle  portion  is  comparatively 
healthy  and  natural  in  structure^ 

The  dtifMimum  is  very  generally  rough,  irregular,  and  compres- 
sed ;  its  interior  capacity  is  diminished ;  and  its  raucous  membrane 
is  vascular. 

With  this  induration  of  the  pancreas,  not  un frequently  are  asso- 
ciated more  or  less  disease  in  the  duodennm,  as  chronic  ulceration,* 
thickening,  and  similar  changes  in  the  beginning  of  the  jejunum. 

The  following  instance,  given  by  Cruveilhier,  from  an  infant  Iwrn 
at  full  time,  shows  that  the  disease  may  tiike  place  in  the  fcetus. 
The  pancreas  presented  a  lardaceous  appearance,  like  the  structure 
of  a  scirrhous  mamma,  without  distinction  of  glandular  grains  The 
antero-posterior  diameter  was  as  great  as  the  vertical  diameter. 
The  size  of  the  splenic  or  left  end  was  as  great  as  that  of  the  right 
or  head*  The  pancreas  adhered  to  the  supra-renal  ciipside  and  the 
right  kidney, 

I  think  it  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  t!ie  whole  of  the  cases 
now  referred  to  are  instances  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  jian* 
creas.  It  is  quite  clear  that  they  cannot  in  all  instances  be  regard- 
ed as  scirrhus;  for  several  of  the  case^  mentioned  are  stated  to  have 
been  instances  of  bad  licalth,  with  symptoms  of  pancreatic  disease, 
from  which  the  patients  recovered.  Thus  Dr  Percival  gives  one 
case  of  tills  kind,  in  which  recovery  took  place  under  the  employ- 
ment of  locfil  blood-letting,  blistering,  restrained  illet,  and  the  use 
of  aperients.  Dr  Crarapton  gives  one  cajae,  in  which  recovery  waa 
effected  under  the  same  measures.  Dr  Landsbcrg  gives  an  instance 
tjf  what  he  calls  Taf^es  Pancreati^s^  in  which,  after  about  rather 
more  than  three  months,  the  patient  got  well  under  the  succes- 
sive use  of  mercury,  and  mercurial  and  iodine  ointment,  and 
the  foot-bath  of  nilro-uiuriatic  acid*     In  otiier  two  c^scs,  to  wineli 

•  Tiro  of  Uic  caoci  given  l^y  Dr  nhgUU 
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he  applies  the  name  of  Pancreatitis  chnmica,  recoverj-  took 
like  manner,  under  the  use  of  foot-baths  of  miaeral  acid,  ( appa- 
rently the  hydrochloric,)  which  were  followed  after  a  short  time  by 

critical  djarrhcea.^ 

Anutlier  circumstance,  showing  that  these  must  have  been  in- 
gtances  of  chronic  conge&tion  or  inflammation,  is  that  most  of  them 
took  place  in  persons  comparatively  yumig.  The  patient  of  Dr 
Haygarth  was  middle-aged.  In  one  of  the  fatal  case^  of  l>r 
Crampton,  the  age  was  35,  In  another  favourable  case  it  waa  32. 
In  Dr  Landsberg*s  first  case  the  age  was  42,  in  the  second  30,  in 
the  third  22. 

The  effects  of  this  change  of  structure  are  of  two  kinds ;  one 
order  in  the  adjoining  organs ;  another  in  the  function  of  digestioa 
and  the  general  health. 

Those  in  the  contiguous  organs  are  anatomico-pathologtcal,  and 
have  l)een  in  some  degree  referi*ed  to  already.  The  most  common 
are  adhesions  with  the  duodenum,  the  right  kidney,  the  jejunuiu^ 
and  in  some  instances  with  the  gall-ducts  and  gall-bladder. 

Next  to  these  come  cumpression  of  the  gall-ducts,  and  usually 
jaundice. 

The  aorta  may  be  compressed ;  but  the  vena  cava  and  vena 
tfe  are  most  frequently  so.     The  result  is  ascites. 

The  ((titxltmum^  however,  is  the  organ  that  suffers  most  in  all  this 
mi:^cbief.  Its  calibre  is  contracted  ;  the  inner  surface  is  excited  and 
injected  ;  and  its  first  curvature  is  so  much  obstructed,  that  a  sense 
of  painful  distension,  flatulence,  and  acid  eructations  are  commoa 
and  almost  constant  results. 

Tlicre  seems  no  doubt  that  this  induration  may  proceed  to  ulce- 
ration ;  and  in  this  way  ulceration  usually  takes  place  at  the  head 
of  llie  gland,  and  finds  its  way  into  the  duodenum.  Though  in 
strict  pathological  language  this  ylcerallun  is  not  properly  malig- 
nant, yet  to  all  practiced  purposes  It  is  suflScieotly  so  to  be  iTgarded 
incurable.  It  almost  never  heals  when  it  has  once  Ix'gun.  It  pro- 
coeds  destroying  the  glandj  very  much  like  chronic  ulceration  of 
the  stomach.  The  havoc  then  found  after  death  baa  made  most  of 
the  cases  be  tli- nominated  sdrrhns  of  tlie  pancreas. 

The  effects  on  the  digestive  function  are  very  serious*     It  ia 

*  EJnfgc  Bemerkungen  ilber  Kraiikheiten  dm  unteni  MugenroundoB  und  6et  Ruttch- 
{ipeiclicldriiMv  \tm  Mr  I^andsberg  pnict.  Ar2te  tti  Mmutefberg  in  Schlcsivn.  C.  Vr. 
HufeUiui^i  Jminiftl  der  Pmctischeti  Hcitkunde.  FoHgcsetxte  tom  Dr  E, 
JH40.    Stebcntcr  Stuck  Jiiii,  (xcl  Bod.) 
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unfortunate  tbat  Rahii,  who  has  given  the  fullest  collection  of 
cases  of  induration  of  the  pancreas,  has  not  distinguished  the 
disorder  from  scirrhus,  properly  so  named,  and  has  even  given  as 
instances  of  the  latter,  cases  in  which  tumours,  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive, were  formed  from  the  mesenteric  and  meso-colic  glands^ 
and  had  then  implicated  the  pancreas.  It  hence  results,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  attach  to  his  history  of  symptoms  that  importance 
which  a  correct  critical  semiographical  account  deserves.  It  is  im- 
portant to  know,  however,  that  he  mentions  the  following  as  pre- 
sent in  most  of  the  cases. 

1.  Pains  between  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  navel,  at  one  time 
occupying  the  middle  region  of  the  belly  and  stretching  to  the 
spine,  and  at  another  the  right  or  loft  hypochondriac  region.  2. 
Tumour  in  the  same  region,  easily  palpable  by  the  finger,  hard, 
moveable,  causing  a  sense  of  weight  while  the  patient  stands  or 
walks,  most  painfiil  above  the  lumbar  vertebra?,  with  great  precor- 
dial anxiety,  especially  after  taking  food  or  drinks  3,  A  sense  of 
burning  in  the  stomach,  not  temporary  but  constant,  with  a  pinful 
sense  of  soreness  and  heartburn  spreading  into  the  oesophagus,  with 
firequent  eructation  of  a  watery,  tasteless,  or  acid  Huid  which  re- 
sembles saliva.  4>  Constipation,  5,  Anorexia^  squcamishness ; 
and,  6.  Eventually  vomiting  occurring  at  uncertain  intervals, 
bringing  up  ingesta  and  ropy  phlegm ;  and  at  length,  7.  wasting 
(tabes)  and  hectic  fever  with  all  their  attendant  symptoms. 

The  chief  objections  to  this  history  are,  tliat  the  same  series  of 
symptoms  is  liable  to  take  place  in  various  disorders  of  the  stomach, 
the  ducKlenum,  and  the  liver  ;  that  the  pancreas  is  sometimes  found 
indurated  without  any  of  these  symptoms  having  taken  place  ex- 
cepting the  pain  and  occasional  vomiting ;  and  that  the  circum- 
stance of  palpable  tumour  is  often  wanting,  and  when  present  is 
not  pathognomonic. 

The  principal  symptoms,  judging  from  the  cases  recorded  by 
the  best  observers,  are  deep-seated  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  more  or  less  sickness,  sometimes  vomiting,  with  ema- 
ciation, general  languor,  fever  especially  in  the  night,  and  in  gene- 
ral a  yellow  or  jaundiced  colour  of  the  skin.  The  urine  is  in  ge- 
neral scanty  and  bigh-colourcd ;  and  though  the  bowels  are  gene- 
rally confined,  and  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  common,  sometimes 
diiirrhfra  takes  phice  and  proceeds  to  a  considerable  degree,  appa- 
rently with  salutary  effect.    Wedckind,  who  observed  this  symptonu 
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alisurdly  ascribtHl  it  to  a  milder  degree  of  pancreatic  inflammatioi] 
or,  as  Gaulier  expresses  it,  to  increased  irritability  of  the  paiicr 
It  may,  bowever,  be  regarded  as  a  law  of  inflammation  of  glan<hi- 
lar  tissue,  that,  in  the  early  stage,  the  secretion  is  diminished 
siipprescied,  and  that,  if  it  seem  to  be  augraented  in  the  latter  sing 
this  is  rather  the  effect  and  the  proof  of  the  subsidence  of  the  in- 
flammation and  it5  final  disappearance  than  of  increased  action. 

In  one  case  of  this  disorder,  in  which  1  had  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting the  parts  after  death,  I  observed  the  progress  of  the  di 
for  months.  The  patient,  a  female  of  about  48,continued  ill  for  seiren" 
or  eight  years,  with  pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  and  more  urgently 
unwell  for  alxiut  two  years,  with  pain  and  tendemeas  In  the  samfi 
part,  frequent  attacks  of  sickness  and  vomiting,  occasional  diarrbopin^ ' 
constant  headach,  a  pulse  varying  from  88  to  96,  most  usually  at 
92,  rather  full,  and  hot  dry  skin,  though  pale,  blanched,  and  at 
length  leucophlegmatic  complexion.  The  pain,  which  was  most 
felt  in  the  epigastric,  and  towards  the  right  hypochondriac  region, 
was  so  urgent,  that  the  slightest  and  gentlest  pressure  could  not  be 
Ixirne ;  it  was  constant,  and  underwent  no  remission  ;  was  distinctly 
referred  to  the  region  specilied  by  the  patient  herself ;  and  was 
always  relieved  by  local  bleeding,  and  occasionally  by  general 
blootl-letting.  The  effect  of  opiates  was  immediate  but  temporary, 
that  of  counter-irritation  by  blister  or  tartar-emetic  ointment  more 
pcrmaoeut  As  the  disease  proceeded,  the  fits  of  vomiting  became^ 
more  frequent  and  urgent,  and  were  accompanied  with  dist 
hiccup ;  nothing  was  retained ;  the  patient  wasted,  and  became 
waxy-coloured  and  leucophlegmatic ;  and  life  was  maintained  for 
some  time  by  nutritious  enemata  with  opiates.  Though  the  ema* 
ciation  was  not  visibly  extreme,  yet  the  pale  waxy  appearance  of 
the  surface  and  transfmrency  of  the  skin,  showed  the  imperfect  and 
scanty  degree  of  nutrition.  Death  took  place  apparently  by  ex- 
haustion and  inanition. 

It  was  then  found  that  the  pancreas  was  exceedingly  hard,  al- 
most like  a  stone,  a  little  enlarged,  but  not  positively  altered  in 
structure.  It  resisted  the  knife  like  firm  cheese  or  cartilage.  Tb© 
ftchiii  which  were  the  parts  mostly  altered,  were  of  a  reddish-gray 
colour,  very  close  in  texture,  and  extremely  firm.  It  seemed  ra- 
ther leas  vascular  than  usual.  This  l)ody  was  felt  during  life^  and 
it  never  could  be  pressed  or  handled  without  causing  much  |miii* 
The  gall-bladder  was  greatly  distended, — a  circumstance  which 
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showed  that  the  pancreatic  induration  had  compressed  the  common 
hiliary  duct. 

In  general,  when  wasting  is  far  advanced,  the  gland  may  he  felt 
more  or  less  distinctly  by  elight  pressure  on  the  belly,  which  is  alwa 
attended  either  with  pain  or  tenderness.  In  earlier  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease the  most  effectual  mode  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  pancreas 
is  to  make  the  patient  lie  prone  on  the  helly,  getting  hira  supported 
so  as  to  allow  the  hand  of  the  physician  to  examine  the  abdomen. 
If  in  this  position  the  patient  be  examined  carefidly,  in  general  it 
is  possible  to  recognize  not  only  a  painful  region,  but  some  swell- 
ing- 
Induration  of  the  pancreas  is  attended^  after  some  continuance, 
either  with  a  leucopldegmatic  appearance  and  anasarca,  or  with 
dropsy  of  the  belly,  which,  though  not  an  invariable  consequence, 
may  supervene ;  and  in  every  case  of  ascites^  in  which  the  liver  does 
not  appear  to  be  indurated  or  enlarged,  or  affected  with  cirrhosis, 
or  the  kidneys  are  known  not  to  be  diseased,  it  may  be  apprehend- 
ed that  the  pancreas  is  indurated  and  compressing  gome  of  the  veins^ 
cither  the  vena  cava  or  some  of  its  branches. 

In  some  individuals  induration  of  the  pancreas  appears  to  give 
rise  to  that  anomalous  assemblage  of  symptoms  called  hf/pochtm- 
driasis ;  and  probably  in  this  manner  we  are  to  explain  the  fact 
mentioned  by  Baillie,  that  in  one  instance  there  were  pain  in  the 
hips  and  a  sense  of  numbness  in  one  thigh  or  leg.  Difficulty  and 
pain  in  stooping  are  also  not  unfrequent  symptoms.  It  must  not 
be  omitted  that  this  disease  is  sometimes  one  of  the  lesions  found 
in  the  bodies  of  the  insane. 

These  statements  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  not  satisfactory  ;  and 
their  chief  use  is  to  show  the  extreme  difficulty  of  recognizing  tlic 
presence  of  this  disciise  during  life,  at  a  perii>d  sufficiently  early 
to  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  and  useful  tliagnosis.  This 
difficulty  led  Pemberton  to  conclude,  that  it  is  chiefly  by  nega- 
tive reasoning  that  the  physician  must  infer  the  existence  of  dis- 
ease of  the  pancreas ;  that  is,  if  in  a  case  in  which  there  is  deep- 
seated  pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  and  more  or  less  sickness  and 
emaciation,  the  patient  does  not  at  the  same  time  present  the  other 
symptoms  denoting  the  presence  of  primary  disease  of  the  stomachy 
of  the  j>ostcrior  part  of  the  liver,  of  the  gall-bladder  or  ducts,  or  of 
the  small  intestines,  he  may  infer  the  evidence  of  disease,  tliat  is 
chronic  inflaramationj  of  the  pancreas. 
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To  one  symptom,  which,  if  constant,  must  be  important,  Dr 
Brigbt,  in  1832,  directed  attention.  This  consists  in  the  discharge 
of  oily  or  fatty  matters  from  tlie  bowels  in  certain  affections  of  the 
pancreas.  In  three  cases  in  which  the  pancreas  was  considerably 
indurated,  and  had  contracted  firm  adhesions  with  the  adjoining 
parts,  with  ulceration  in  the  duodenum,  there  were  discharged  from 
the  bowels,  with  the  usual  matters,  a  quantity  of  material  like 
melted  grease  or  tallow,  and  which  was  ascertained,  by  chemical 
examination,  to  be  either  adipocire  or  stearine,  Dr  Bright  has 
been  led,  from  various  factjs,  to  connect  this  symptom  with  disease^ 
probably  malignant,  of  that  part  of  the  pancreas  which  is  near  to 
the  duodenum,  and  ulceration  of  the  duodenum  Itself.*  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  suspension  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  must  exert 
great  influence  on  the  process  of  duodenal  digestion ;  but  it  has 
not  been  proved  by  subsequent  cases  that  this  oily  or  fatty  dis- 
charge never  takes  place  without  disease  of  the  pancreas.!  I^ 
other  cases  the  pancreas  was  merely  indurated. 

§  5,  lIvPEETiioPHY. — "Enlargement  of  the  pancreas  as  an  eflFect 
either  of  chronic  inflararaation  or  of  over-nutrition,  is  often  associated 
with  induration  ;  but  may  take  place  with  a  natural  state  of  the  con- 
sistence  of  the  gland.  When  the  gland  does  become  enlarged  in  this 
manner,  it  is  almost  superfuous  to  say  that  the  lesion  causes  more 
or  less  of  a  firnij  solid,  turald  mass  in  the  epigastric  region.  The 
bulk  which  the  hypertrophied  gland  attains  varies  in  different  cir- 
cumstances, chiefly  according  to  the  duration  of  the  disorder, 
Riolan  mentions  a  case  in  which  it  was  as  large  as  the  liver,  (Rio- 
lani  Anthropographia) ;  in  a  person  mentioned  by  Tissot,  its  size 
was  three  times  the  natural  sizcj  ( De  Melaeua  et  Morbo  Nigro) ; 
and  in  a  woman  seen  by  Storck,  it  is  said  to  have  been  so  large  as 
to  weigh  thirteen  pounds.  In  the  case  of  a  woman  of  forty  years, 
detailed  by  Rahn,  the  gland  measured  nine  inches  long  and  seveo 
broad,  and  weighed  a  little  above  four  pounds,  and  its  luteroal 
structure  was  like  lard,    Westenlierg  describes  a  case  in  which  the 


*  CiiBm  and  OtuservaiionM  connected  with  Disease  of  tbe  Pa»creA»  &ud  Duodenuni. 
By  Richard  Uright,  M.  D.,  &c.  Medico-Chirurgical  Tmnaactions*  Vol.  xviii  p.  1. 
London,  1833. 

t  Ciise  of  Jaundice  with  Djichikrge  of  Fatty  Matter  from  the  Bowel*,  &.c.  By  R 
A.  Lloyd,  Esq.     Ibid,  p.  57* 

On  the  Discharge  of  Fatty  Matters  from  the  Alimentary  Canal  and  Urinary  P*t- 
ea^ea.  By  John  Eliiotaon,  M.  D«,  Slc.  Medico-Chlru/gi€al  Transaction!,  Vot  xviii, 
p.  67.    London,  1B33. 
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gland  weiglied  six  pounds.     The  natural  weight  varies  from  one 
ounce  and  a  lialf  to  six  ounces* 

In  some  iostances  the  hj^rtrophy  is  only  partial,  and  it  then 
affects  chiefly  the  right  side  of  the  pancreas,  which  may  attain  the 
size  of  the  fist,  wliile  the  left  side  is  natural.  (Rahn,  cases  4th, 
5th,  6tb,  nth,  12tli*)  A  common  result,  then^  is  pressure  upon 
and  ohstruction  of  the  common  biliary  duct,  and  consequent  dis- 
tension of  the  gall-liladder,  and,  if  the  obstruction  be  complete,  a 
jaundiced  colour  of  the  surface, 
j  Dr  Holscher  records  an  instance,  in  a  man  of  48,  otherwise 

['  stout  and  healthy,  in  whom  the  enlargement,  by  compressing  the 

f  duotlemimy  caused  contraction  or  stricture  of  that  bowel,  and  fatal 

ileus.  The  duration  of  the  symptoms  of  epigastric  pam  was  eight 
months;  hut  the  symptoms  of  ileus  continued  not  longer  tlian  six 
days.  Dissection  presented  no  marks  of  inflammation.  But  the  pan- 
creas was  void  of  its  normal  granular  condition,  soft,  succulent,  and 
fleshy ;  its  sections  presented  neither  tubercular  matter,  nor  any 
formation  like  scirrhusj  or  encephaloma ;  but  it  was  enlarged  to  the 
rize  of  a  foetal  head  of  four  months ;  and  it  had  so  closed  the  duo- 
denum for  the  space  of  three  inches,  that  the  contracted  portion 
did  not  admit  a  goose-quill* 

This  enlargement  appears  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which 
I  is  observed  to  aflFect  other  secreting  glands,  as  the  mamma,  the  tes- 

I  tide,  and  the  liver.     In  general  the  individmd  lobes  and  actTii  may 

be  observed  to  be  perceptibly  enlarged ;  and  usually  large  and  nu- 
merous blood-vessels  are  observed  entering  the  gland.  The  en- 
largement seems  to  depend  on  additional  matter  deposited  in  the 
interstitial  spaces  of  the  acimj  and  |>erhap8  into  their  substance. 

The  case  mentioned  by  De  Ilaen,  in  which  he  represents  the 
pancreas  to  have  degenerated  into  numerous  scirrhous  tumours  of 
various  size,  closely  cohering  to  each  other,  may  belong  to  this 

Lhead.  Does  the  change  bear  any  analogy  to  the  early  stage  of 
cirrhom  of  the  liver  ? 
In  some  cases  the  gland  is  enlarged  and  resembles  lard  or  suet 
In  such  circuraBtances  the  change  probably  belongs  to  encepha- 
loma. 
§  6*  Malakosis,  Softening, — Softening  or  diminution  of  con- 
: 


•  Mtjdmnbche,  Chinirgjwbe  und  Opbthalniologiflche  Wfthraehmmigfn.     Von  l\x 
IJolicher.     HannoTersche  Anmilen  fiir  die  ge^  HcJlkuudi'  v.  Dnnd  2.  Hcf\,  184K 
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fiistence  is  observed  tuidcr  certmn  circurostances  to  take  place  m 
the  pancreas.  If  attended  with  increase  of  ai^e/this  raay  be  regard- 
ed as  the  effect  of  Inflammatiou.  In  other  iDstaiices,  for  example^ 
in  persons  labouring  under  acurvy,  in  cachectic  persons,  and  after 
several  eruptive  disorders,  especially  small-pox  and  scarlet  fever,, 
it  seeras  doubtful  whether  the  dimini^bed  consistence  can  be  aie- 
cribcd  to  inflammatory  orgasm.  Portal  states  that  he  found  it 
much  softened  without  being  reddened  or  swollen,  in  two  children 
cut  off  by  measles ;  and  in  the  body  of  a  young  man  between  fif- 
teen and  eighteen  years,  who  died  on  the  tenth  day  of  confluent 
smalUpox. 

When  the  pancreas  is  softened,  its  texture  is  loose,  soft,  easily 
laccrable,  of  a  yellowish  gray  or  yellowish  green  colour,  and  seenid 
permeated  by  dirty  purulent  matter. 

When  the  tissue  is  reduced  to  a  soft,  greenish-coloured  fa?tid 
pulpy  mass,  it  h  believed  to  constitute  gangrene  of  the  pancreas, — 
a  very  rare  affection.  A  case  is  mentioned  by  Ported.*  I  have 
seen  the  pancreas  in  this  sUite*  of  a  pale  brick-red  colour,  the  acini 
still  a  little  firm,  but  softened  all  round  their  margins,  and  with 
purulent  matter  oozing  from  the  interstices  of  the  gland.  It  seems 
difficult,  therefore,  to  say,  whether  the  change  described  as  soften* 
ing  of  the  pancreas  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  diffuse  suppu- 
ration^ or  as  gangrene, 

Dr  Holscher  gives  a  case,  in  which  a  person  who  had  been  dys- 
peptic from  bis  30tb  year,  began  in  his  39th  to  suffer  extremely 
from  violent  constriction  in  the  region  of  the  transverse  arch  of 
the  colon,  and  afterwards  from  stiueamisbuess,  acidity,  and  sore 
aphthfe  in  the  mouth  and  tongue,  with  great  emaciation.  In  the 
course  of  twelve  months  more,  after  vaiious  oscillations,  Uiese 
symptoms  terminated  fatally.  There  was  then  found,  one  inch 
and  a-half  beyond  the  pylorus ^  in  the  duodenum,  an  ulcer  larger 
than  a  shilling,  with  slightly  everted  edges,  surrounded  with  many 
blood-vessels,  and  which  had  proceeded  to  perforation  about  the 
size  of  a  pejL  The  pancreas,  void  of  its  usual  granular  structure, 
seemed  partially  fleshy^  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  thymus 
gland  of  a  three  months^  infant ;  was  Boftened  and  very  abundant 
in  hi ood- vessels,  wliich,  when  divided,  effused  blood  copiously* 

In  this  case  the  pancreas  apjicars  to  have  been  softened j  and  to 

•  Anatomie  MedJcale^,  Toiiit?  v.  p.  XM. 
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have  lost  its  cljaracterbtic  lobulo-granular  structure,  in  consequence 
of,  or  along  with  increasetl  vascular  iliatension.* 

§  7r  Atrophy  oftbcpancreasor  diminution  of  its  size,  soraetitues 
with,  sometimes  without,  condensation  and  induration  of  its  sub- 
stance, may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  effects  of  enlargement  and 
hypertrophy  of  some  one  of  the  other  abdominal  viscera,  for  in- 
stance the  stomach,  the  liver,  spleen,  or  the  right  kidney.  The  pan- 
creas is  al^  in  general  diminished  in  size,  in  chronic  inflammation 
and  ulceration  of  the  intestines.  It  is  not  so  much  an  effect  of  in- 
Hararaation,  as  of  the  opposite  state  of  diminished  supply  of  blood 
for  nutrition.  By  some,  however,  it  is  regarded  as  a  remote  effect 
of  inflammation,  which  has  either  been  partially  cured,  or  has  pro- 
ceeded to  suppuration,  and  the  matter  of  w^hich  ha^  been  discharged. 

This  is  the  most  convenient  place  to  mention,  that  the  arteries  of 
the  pancreas  have  been  found  ossified.  This  takes  place  chiefly 
when  the  abdominal  aorta  and  the  coeliac  and  mesenteric  arteries 
are  affected  by  osteo-stcatomatous  deposition.  The  most  characte- 
ristic case  is  the  following.  A  shipmaster,  aged  59,  and  who  had 
been  37  years  at  sea,  had  always  enjoyed  good  health.  All  at 
once,  however,  he  began  to  suffer  from  headach,  anorexm,  atjueam- 
ishness,  thirst,  a  sense  of  burning  heat,  following  the  course  of  the 
cesophagus,  and  constipation.  Emaciation  speedily  followed  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  death.  Upon  inspection  the  pancreas  was 
found  small,  shrivelled,  dense,  of  a  deep  gray  colour.  Its  excretory 
duct  was  obliterated ;  and  all  the  arteries,  viz.  the  small  branches 
of  the  splenic,  the  pancrcatico-duodenal,  and  those  from  the  supe- 
rior mesenteric  were  ossified-f 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  morbid  condition  of  the  arteries  was 
in  this  case  the  cause  of  the  atrophy. 

It  will  be  seen  finom  the  subsequent  head,  that  the  pancreas  may 
be  shrunk  and  rigid  when  the  ducts  are  filled  with  calcareous  mat- 
ter. It  would  be  wrong  to  consider  these  two  circumstances  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  But  we  may  infer  that  there  are  two 
conditions  or  forms  of  atrophy  of  this  gland :  one  in  which  it  is 
shrunk,  shrivelled,  and  indurated,  and  another  in  which  it  is  small, 
yet  sofltened, 

•  MedUimBche*  Chlnirgitclie  und  Opblhalmologi»che  Wahrnchmytigen,  Von  Dr 
Ilolicher.  Hannovenicbe  Annaten  ftir  di«  OetiBinmtc  Heilkuiidc*  v.  Band  ii.  llefi  t, 
Falle.  S.  328-369. 

t  Uncet,  VoL  li.  No.  r.HO.     IH.Vi  36,  1 0th  Septettiher,  p.  «25* 
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§  8*  Concretions, — Concretions  are  said  by  Baillie^  who  had 
knovm  only  one  example,  to  be  a  rare  lesion.  Yet  they  have  been 
observed  in  the  jmncreas  or  its  ducts  b)'  several.  Instances  are  given 
by  Van  der  Wiel,  Panaroli,  Matani,  Ten  Rhyne,  Eller,  Sandifort^ 
Portal,  Cowley,  and  lastly  by  Dr  Arthur  Wilson  and  Dr  Adam 
Schnpmann.  Dr  Wilson  found  the  pancreatic  ducts  in  a  man  of 
41,  universally  filled  with  compact  white  earthy  matter,  wbidi, 
examined  chemically,  was  found  to  contain  almost  pure  carbonate 
of  lime  on  a  nucleus  of  animal  matter.  The  pancreas  itself  was 
hard  and  shrunk,  in  short  atroi^hied.*  Dr  Schupraann  found  in 
the  main  duct  of  the  tail  of  the  pancreas,  in  a  man  of  57,  a  concre* 
lion  one  inch  and  six  lines  long,  weighing  three  drachms  and  one 
scruple.  In  the  lateral  ducts  were  two  smaller  concretions.  These 
consisted  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  animal  mucus,  and  traces  of 
phosphoric  acid.f 

This  fact  as  to  chemical  constitution  corresponds  with  the  result 
of  otlier  analyses. 

§  9.  Heterologous  Growths,  a.  Scmamje. — ^Of  these  the 
most  common  in  the  pancreas,  if  we  can  trust  the  statements  of 
authors,  is  indubitably  scirrhus,  or  the  common  fibro*cartilaginous 
cancer.  An  immense  number  of  instances  under  this  denominatioii 
arc  recorded  by  authors.  But  when  we  consider  these  caaee*  we 
find  no  details  as  to  the  facts,  on  wliich  lliey  were  referred  to  that 
head ;  and  all  that  we  learn  is,  that  either  the  pancreas  b  said  to  be 
affected  with  scirrhus,  on  the  testimony  of  the  observer,^ — or  it  is 
stated  that  the  gland  is  very  hard. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  cases  record- 
ed by  old  observers  in  this  matter ;  and  it  seems  to  me  doubtful 
whether  we  can  ascend  to  a  more  remote  period  than  the  last  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  for  evidence  as  to  die  pancreas  being  affected 
with  scirrhus. 

From  various  cases  recorded  by  Mondiere,  Holscher,  Ritter, 
Batteraby,  and  other  authors,  excluding  those  cases  which  are  doubt- 
fid  or  referable  to  the  head  of  induration,  I  think  the  following 
inferences  may  be  e^tabUshed* 

Scirrhus  does  not  very  frequently  attack  the  pancreas  primarily. 
Much  more  frequently  it  appears  rather  to  extend  from  the  stomach 

•  An  account  of  a  Case  of  Extenwve  Di*i«UM5  of  the  Pimcreao.     By  JAinet  Ajlhur 

Wilson*  M.  D.^  he,    Medic«>-Chinirgical  TrnjiAaetionft,  Vol.  xxv.  p.  42.    f  lOndoti*  IS42. 

t  C»  W,  Hufelaiid^i  JournRL     ia4l,April.     xciL  Btl. 
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or  dtifxlejium  to  that  gland,  or  It  involves  that  glfind  in  common 
with  other  organs.  Hotsuher  gives  two  cases,  one  of  which  he  calls 
scirrhtis  of  the  pancreas,  the  other  cancerous  degeneration  of  the 
pancreas.  In  the  former  he  describes  the  gland  as  greatly  ex- 
panded and  developed,  and  so  eaitilaginous  that  it  could  scarcely 
he  cut  by  the  knife.  It  retained,  nevertheless,  its  granular  slrnc- 
iure.  This  case,  therefore.  Is  doubtful.  In  the  second,  he  states 
that  however  much  the  pancreas  may  be  disposed  to  scirrhous  de- 
generation, it  nevertheless  resists  the  operation  of  the  carcinoma- 
tous process  in  the  neighbouring  organs ;  and  among  60  cases  oT 
cancer  of  the  stomachy  in  ^two  only  did  tlie  pancreas  partake  of  the 
morbid  action.  One  of  these  was  in  a  man  of  80  yeiirs,  in  whose 
l>ody  the  pancreas  was  found  little  enlarged^  hut  containing^  dis- 
persed through  its  substaucCj  knotty  tuberosities,  which,  when  di- 
vided, showed  a  fibro*cartilaginous  structure,  with  intermixture  of 
dull  streaks,  and  several  of  which  had  proceeded  to  softening. 
The  softened  [lortion  was  like  dissolved  cheese,  and  exhaled  a  pe- 
culiarly disagreeable  odour.  One  of  these  tubercular  elevations 
wiis  opened  by  an  ulcerative  process  advancing  from  within,  and 
had  elevated  bloody  edges  covered  with  some  thin  fetid  ichor.  It 
liad  not  proceeded  to  the  formation  of  fungi  The  carcinomatous 
ptmcreas  had  contracted  adhesions  with  the  neighlxjuring  organs.* 
This  l)ears  much  more  the  character  of  a  heterologous  growth,  and 
appears  to  have  been  an  instance  of  tubercular  scirrhns* 

In  the  ciise  of  a  married  female  of  40  years  old,  and  who,  after 
suffering  for  months  under  pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  anxiety, 
scpieamishness,  and  vomiting,  with  great  emaciation,  died,  inspection 
presented  the  following  state  of  parts ; — the  stomach  normal  as  far 
as  the  indurated  portion  of  the  pylorus  j  but  the  pancreas  indu- 
rated, enlarged  to  twice  its  proper  size;  its  lobular  structure  obli- 
terated ;  the  parenchyma  hard  and  solid,  yellowish-white  in  colour  ; 
the  duct  of  Wirsung  and  the  hepatic  vessels  pervious ;  the  former 
tilled  with  a  viscid  liquid.  The  pancreas  was  morbidly  adhertmt 
before  and  behind. f 

l)r  Engel  found  in  the  body  of  a  female  who  died  in  her  65tl» 
year,  after  vomiting  and  intestinal  discharges  of  dark-colounnl 
matters  with  emaciation,  besides  an  ulcer  in  the  stomach  and  one 
in   the  duodenum,  immediately  beyond  the  pylorus,  which  was 

*  Mediziniacbe,  Chxrui^i^chc  unit  OphthAlmologiache  Walinjehraungen.     HAnno- 
versche  Aniwlcti,  v>  Band.  2  Heft.     I H4 1 , 
t  ScirrhoAe  Verhartung  deft   l^iiucretia.    Von  Ili£tcr»  Mcdiidnische  Zeitung.  t.   [R40. 
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covered  by  the  paucreas,  the  pancreas  as  krge  as  a  fowl  a 
with  an  uneven,  solid  fibrous  covering,  pale,  blootUess,  with  an 
regular  fibrous  structure,  with  many  emiDeDces  larger  than  peas 
at  the  surface,  in  which  was  found  a  jelly-like  brain-like  matter. 
The  €icini  were  completely  compressed.  Right  in  tlie  middle  of 
the  largest  eminences  were  roundish  bands,  which  might  be  trai^ 
to  the  pancreatic  duct  The  latter,  normal  in  diameter,  was  buried 
deep  in  the  mass,  had  thick,  rigid,  resisting  walls  like  those  of  ar- 
teries ;  but  upon  quitting  tlie  mass  now  mentioned  became  sudclenlj 
large,  flaccid,  and  with  thin  walls. 

If  these  bodies  were  of  medullary  structure,  as  Dr  Engel  ae^ns 
to  think,  then  this  was  rather  an  example  of  eocephaloid  than  seir- 
rhoujs  pancreas.  He  allows  that  the  ulcers  in  the  stomach  and 
ducKienura  were  not  cancerous  but  siraple, 

The  same  observer  found  in  the  body  of  a  female  dead  with 
symptoms  of  intense  jaundice  in  her  76th  year,  the  pancreas  small, 
very  firm  and  solid  ;  the  excretory  duct  more  than  a  goose  quill  in 
calibre,  with  many  prominent  valve-like  processes  in  the  interior, 
and  filled  with  a  gray  coarse  frothy  fiuid ;  at  the  head,  howev«*, 
directetl  outwards,  of  normal  calibre  and  condition.* 

A  case  given  by  Dr  Battersby  is  entitled  to  attention  from  the 
correctness  of  its  details-     In  a  widow  lady,  aged  60,  who,  i 
suffering  for  twelve  mouths  from  paios  regm'ded  as  rheumatic,  ^ 
came  much  emaciated,  a  tumour  about  the  size  of  an  ormige 
peared  in  the  epigastric  region,  and  which  was  the  seat  of  pulsatio 
In  the  course  of  one  or  two  months  the  tumour  subsided ;  but  < 
ciation  proceeded  ;  dropsy  followed ;  and  death  took  place. 

The  gastro- hepatic  epiploon,  especially  that  part  in  front  of  the 
foramen  of  Winslow,  was  very  dense,  hard,  and  thickened ;  and 
the  vessels  and  ducts  were  intimately  cemented  together*  Thia 
thickening  and  hardening  affected  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding 
the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  which  resisted  the  introduction 
of  the  little  finger.  The  stomach  was  universally  connected  witli 
the  Ifft  extremity  of  the  pancreas,  which  was  hard  and  enlarged^ 
and  had  lost  every  trace  of  its  natural  structure.  Near  the  centre 
of  this  gland  was  a  thin  translucent  horny  cyst,  which  was  slightly 
prominent,  about  the  si^e  c*f  a  walnut^  and  lay  directly  over  the 

'  Nachtnig  zu  deit  Kmnkbeiten  dcs  Pdiicrem  und  aeincs  Auafiihniii^iganget ; 
von  Dr  JoBcpb  Engel  MedixiniBche  Jahrliuclier  dee  K.  K,  Osterrdch.  Staatc*.  xxi 
Band  oder  %%iv.  Band  N.  Foige,  1042. 
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aorta.  Its  base  was  surrounded  by  a  hwrd  carfellagmoiis  scirrboiis 
structure  partly  projectiug  into  it.  The  rest  of  the  gland  eunsist- 
ed  of  le^  solid  yet  unyielding  hea\'y  substance,  composed  of  dense 
rlosely  interwoven  membranous  bands. 

The  pancreatic  duct  was  pervious  for  about  one  inch  only  from 
the  duodenum.  The  ductus  ck&ledochus  and  hepatic  ducts  were 
pervious.* 

The  pancreas  is  liable  to  be  involved  in  the  heterologous  struc- 
tures of  other  parts.  Thus  it  may  be  involved  in  new  heterologous 
structure,  arising  either  in  the  interperitoneal  cellular  tissue^  or  in 
the  mesenteric  glands,  or  in  the  pylorus,  or  in  the  duodenum.  h\ 
the  7  th  case  given  by  Dr  Bright  the  pancreas  was  involved  for  a  great 
portion  of  its  sj>ace  in  a  new  growth  which  Imd  affected  the  liver 
and  the  whole  of  the  abdominal  absorbent  glands^f  And  in  a  case 
given  by  Schupmann,  iu  which  cancer  aifected  the  pylorus  and 
pancreas,  the  head  of  the  latter  gland  was  enlarged  to  three  times 
iu  usual  size,  while  the  gland  itself  consisted  of  separate  masses 
mutually  connected,  longish,  from  the  size  of  a  hazelnut  to  that  of 
a  walnut,  and  the  interior  structure  of  which  was  hard  and  gristly- 
like,!  No  ulceratioQ  had  yet  taken  place.  But  the  mesenteric 
gland?  had  partaken  in  the  disease,  and  were  firmly  united  to  the 
pancreas. 

In  all  cases  of  scirrhus  affecting  the  pancreas,  the  lohulo-grauu- 
lar  structure  of  the  gland  is  either  greatly  or  entirely  obliterattHl. 
The  adni  are  so  much  changed,  tluit  the  granular  character  can- 
not be  recognized.  In  the  place  of  this  there  is  substituted  more 
or  less  of  the  following  structure.  First,  there  may  be  deposited 
a  hard  homogeneous  matter  of  whitish  gray  colour,  and  as  lirm  as 
cartilage,  which  is  diffused  in  amorphous  portions  varying  in  size 
through  the  gland.  These  masses  are  traversed  by  bluish-white 
lines  of  firmer  matter,  which  look  like  fibrous  bands.  Secondly, 
there  may  be  deposited  the  same  substance  in  the  form  of  tubercles 
or  nodules,  varying  in  size  from  a  small  pea  to  a  bean.  Both  of 
these  forms  of  new^  deposit  tend  to  softening. 

§  10.  Encepu ALGID  Disease. — On  this  point  inftirmation  is  not 


*  Two  Caaet  of  Scirrhu*  of  the  Pancreai,  ft.c  by  Fimnd*  Batttfisbx,  M,  B.  Dublin 
Journal,  vol  xxv.  p.  219.     Dublin,  1844* 

t  Cases  and  Observations  connected  ynih  DiBeftw  of  the  Pnncreiia  and  Duodenum^ 
Medico-Chimrg.  TraMnct,  roL  xviii  p.  36.     London »  1833. 

^  Pfbrtnei  ynd  PancTeii»-Krefi«,  von  Dr  Ad.  Schupm&nn,  W,  C.  HufrlAiid»iouniiil 
iter  Praciucben  Heilkunde  Sechst«s  Stuck.    Judi  I»-U). 
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mortr  precise  than  on  that  of  commou  acirrliuis,  I  have  already  all  iid 
ed  to  one  caj*e  which  prol>ably  is  to  be  referred  to  this  head  ;  and 
hitherto  abnost  all  have  been  considered  as  belonging  to  one  cate- 
gory. The  instances  of  adipification,  or  rather  lardaceous  degene- 
ration, mentioned  by  Lobstein  and  Dupuytren,  appear  to  belong  to 
the  present  head.  Bang  rocorda  in  his  reporta  the  case  of  a  soldier 
of  40,  in  whom,  for  at  least  half  a  year,  ranch  pain  had  been  felt  in 
the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  followed  by  loss  of  appetite/constipation^ 
and  wasting,  and  for  two  months  considerable  swelling  in  the  left 
hypoehondre^  In  the  course  of  six  weeks  more,  after  great  ema- 
ciation, death  took  place ;  when,  besides  much  bloody  serum  con- 
tained in  the  abdomen^  the  liver  was  found  occupied  by  white  stea* 
toraatous  tumours,  (manifestly  encepbaloid) ;  and  the  jMincreas, 
wliicli  was  enlarged  to  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  child,  consisted  of 
large  glandular  tumours,  in  various  parts  suppurated  and  emitting 
au  offensive  odour,  with  extravasated  dark  putrid  blood.  This 
Bang  denomiiiatea  cancer  of  the  pancreas.  It  appears  to  have 
been  either  encepkaloma  or  chronic  strumous  suppuration,* 

It  seems  doubtful,  indeed^  if  encephaloid  disease  frequently  ori- 
giuates  in  the  pancreas.     It  often  arises  in  the  liver^  and  theoce 
spreads  to  the  stomach,  duodenum,  and  pancreas ;  and  it  oftcii  also 
arises  in  the  iuterperitoneal  cellular  tissue.     In  this  manner  I  have 
more  tfian  once  seen  encephaloid  tumours  developed  in  the  abdo* 
men  and  a^ecling  successively  many  different  organs.     la  cftsea 
of  this  description  globular  masses  of  whitish  semihard  matter  like 
granular  suet  or  cheese,  varying  in  size  from  a  walnut  to  an  orange, 
appear  involving  and  penetrating  the  mesentery,  the  intestines,  the 
pancreas,  the  liver,  and  not  uncommonly  the  ovaries  in  the  female. 
It  must,  nevertlieless,  be  observed,  that,  amidst  these  masses  of  new 
depositee  it  is  usually  possible  to  fiud  the  substance  of  several  or- 
gans less  injured  than  might  be  expected.     Amidst  this  new  stnie- 
ture,  the  pucreas  is  io  general  found,  compressed  and  conceatcd, 
but  retaining  its  characteristic  granular  structure* 

Of  the  changes  and  combination  of  changes  now  mentioned,  ex- 
amples are  given  iu  almost  all  pathological  collections.  Thus,  both 
in  the  museum  of  Mr  Langstaff,  and  in  that  of  St  Bartholomews 
Hospital,  when  the  pancreas  presents  medullary  or  encephaloid  tu- 
mours, the  stime  are  found  in  the  brain,  in  the  kidneys,  in  tlie  liver, 
or  in  the  iuterperitoneal  tissue. 

•  SelccUi  Diarii  Xoeocomii  Regli  Fridericmiii  HamienuV    Aactoro  F.  Lud,  Btng. 
Hnfniapp  J7»f>Ji.  p.  40S. 
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^  n ,  Tyroma. — Does  tul)€roular  structure  aiFect  this  gland  ?  In 
mmc  instances  it  h  possible  to  recognize  in  it  small  bodies  with  the 
aspect  of  tii1>ercles,  when  the  spleen  and  the  peritonaeum  are  affect- 
ed by  these  growths.  At  the  same  time,  tliiit  the  lesion  is  not  very 
frequent  may  be  inferred  from  this  fact,  that  in  tubercular  disease 
of  the  lungs,  when  the  infestines  are  also  much  affected,  the  pan- 
creas is  most  rarely  affected  by  the  same  or  any  similar  deposit 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  distinguish  between  strumous  and  scir* 
rhous  tubercles.  The  latter,  that  is,  scirrhus  in  the  tubercular  form, 
are  seen  occasionally  ;  the  former  very  seldom, 

§  12.  Melanosis  seems  io  be  more  frequent  than  tubercle  in  ttie 
jKincreas  ;  yet  much  less  so  than  either  scirrhus  or  encej)halof?ia,  A 
good  example  of  the  deposite  is  given  by  Langstaff  in  the  third  vo* 
lume  of  the  Medica-Chirurgical  Transactions,  and  the  original  of 
which  is  preserved  in  bis  museum,  (now  in  the  College  of  Surgeons.) 
In  this  instance  the  disease  affected  the  brain,  liver,  intestines,  ster- 
num, and  ribs ;  and  it  projected  externally  in  the  axilla. 

From  a  sinn'lar  instance  preserved  in  the  museum  at  8t  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital,  it  may  be  inferred  that  melanasu  is  often  com- 
bined with  encepbaloma.* 

Section  IV. 

MDEBID  STATES  OF  THE  LIVER, 

The  morbid  conditions,  to  which  the  liver  is  liable,  may  be  dis- 
tinguiahed  into  two  orders ;  first,  those  proper  to  the  liver ;  and 
secondly,  those  affecting  the  gall-bladder  and  gall^ducts. 

The  morbid  changes  proper  to  the  liver  may  be  enumerated  in 
the  following  order;  Inflammation  of  different  kinds  and  its  effects, 
«ueh  as  adhesion,  suppuration,  induration,  and  softening;  hyper^ 
trophy;  atrophy;  cirrhosis;  fatty  degeneration ;  concretions  in  the 
ducts ;  ento^oa,  or  parasitical  animals  \  and  the  heterologous  de- 
posits. 

Among  those  belonging  to  the  gall-bladder  and  gall-ducts  must 
I KJ  placed  inflammation  of  these  parts,  and  their  effects;  contraction 
and  olistruetion  of  the  ducts;  biliary  concretions  and  their  effect;*; 
and  entozoa  or  parasitical  animals, 

§  1.  Inflammation, — ^When  intlammation  attacks  tlm  liver,  it 
may  affect  either  the  peritoneum,  or  tfie  hepatic  sul)st;iiice,  or  Iwtti, 

"  A  Ik^Bcriplive  Ciitali>gue  oC  the  Aimtooiiual  Muacuni  of  St  narlhd»rtn.'w*(i  l[o»pi. 
UU  Puiilisbe*!  by  nrdiT  of  the  Governors  Volt.  PaUiti  logical  A  iiaUjniy.  LiOu- 
lion,  1846,     5vo,     ^r\m  x%,  p.  Ml* 
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In  the  former  case  the  disease  conatitutea  hepatic  periitmitiSf  a  dis* 
order  already  noticed  generally  under  the  head  of  the  peritoneum. 
One  or  two  points  only  deserve  particular  attention. 

L  It  is  usually  supposed  that  hepatic  peritonitis  is  always  aii  acute 
disease,  or  rather,  that  acute  inflammation  of  the  liver  always  affects 
the  peritoneum.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  disease  may,  like  other 
inflammations  of  serous  tissue,  assume  either  the  acute  or  the  cJiro- 
nic  form ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  from  what  is  seen  in  the  in- 
spection  of  bodies,  which  is  the  most  frequent 

Hepatic  peritonitis  is  a  disease  not  uncommon,  especially  when 
tlie  substance  of  the  liver  is  eitlier  congested,  iodurated^  or  affected 
with  cirrhosis.  In  eases  of  this  kind,  almost  uniformly »  the  whole 
convex  upper  surface  of  the  liver  is  found  adhering  to  the  dia- 
phragm. 

Hepatic  peritonitis  is  liable  to  take  place  in  the  concave  surface 
of  the  glandj  when  the  stomach  is  inflamed  or  affected  by  chronic 
ulcer.  This  ulcer,  it  has  been  shown,  most  commonly  is  seated  io 
the  small  arch  of  the  storaacli ;  and,  if  it  destroy  the  gastric  tiesuea 
down  to  the  peritoneum,  peritonitis  than  follows,  with  effusion  of  al- 
bumen, which  may  be  in  various  states  of  consistence,  from  soft- and 
semifluid  up  to  organized  membrane,  according  to  the  duration  of 
the  disease. 

Occasionally  inflammation  attacks  the  peritoneum  covering  tbe^ 
concave  surface  of  the  liver,  in  the  site  of  the  capsule  of  Gliasoi 
and  is  mostly  coutined  to  that  region.    This  is  most  commonly,  na; 
very  generally,  attended  with  yellowness  of  the  surtace.     The 
flammation  extends  over  the  hepatic  ducts  and  vessels  in  the 
sule,  and  causes  more  or  less  constriction  of  the  ducts, 

2,  Inflammation  may  attack  the  hepatic  peritonmm  at  the  an 
rior-inferior  margin  of  the  riglii  lobe,  either  along  with,  or  in  coi 
sequence  of,  inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  colon^ 
even  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach.     The  former  is  the  most  com 
mon*    A  good  specimen  of  this  I  had  occasion,  on  the  10th  of  Janu^ 
ary  1839,  to  observe,  in  inspecting  tlie  body  of  a  man  destroyed  by 
continued  fever.    A  band  of  firm  false  membrane,  about  two  inches 
broad,  and  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  extended  from  the  an* 
terior  margin  of  the  liver  and  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  to  tl 
transverse  arch  of  the  colon,  about  one  inch  to  the  left  of  itsangl 
and  connected  that  bowel  firndy  to  the  liver  and  gall-bladder.    In 
stances  even  are  recordetl,  in  which,  in  consequence  of  biliar)- 
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ulcerating  a  pa^^sage  out  of  the  gaH-LladdiT  into  the  intostiuei^  si- 
milar adhesions  liad  been  previously  formed  between  the  peritoneal 
coat  of  that  organ  and  the  peritoneal  covering  of  tlie  bowels.  Si- 
milar inflammation  and  adhesion  take  place  in  India  in  consequence 
of  disease  of  the  colon  and  ceecnm. 

3.  Inflammation  of  the  bej)atic  peritoneum  of  the  inferior  surface 
of  the  liver  may  arise  either  spoDtaneously,  or  from  some  cause  of 
irritation  in  that  region,  as  biliary  calculi  sticking  in  the  gall -ducts, 
or  inflammation  of  the  duodeimm  or  Jejunum^  spreading  to  the  cap- 
sule of  Ghsson.  In  all  these  cases  the  same  effects  are  produced. 
The  membrane  becomes  injected,  vascular,  and  rough,  and  after- 
wards effuses  albuminous  exudation,  which  unites  the  contiguous 
organs  by  adhesion. 

In  all  the  cases  now  mentioned,  hepatic  peritomlia  arisi^s  from 
some  morbific  cause  apj>lied  to  or  seated  in  the  membrane.  But  it 
may  be  also  the  result  of  another  cause  seated  in  the  hepatic  snh* 
stance.  When  the  substance  of  the  liver  is  inflamed,  whether  it 
proceed  to  suppuration  or  not,  it  Ls  a  very  common  consecjueuce  for 
the  peritoneal  covering  over  the  inflamed  or  suppurating  portion  to 
become  red,  injected,  and  at  length  covered  on  its  free  surface  with 
albuminous  exudation,  which  more  or  less  quickly  unites  the  mem- 
brane with  the  organs  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  may  hence  be  said 
that  though  habile  periiomti.i  may  often  take  place  without  inflam- 
mation of  the  hepatic  substance,  the  hitter  is  almost  never  inflamed 
witliout  being  followed  or  accompanied  by  hepatic  peritoneal  in- 
flammation. 

§  2.  ScAB-UKE  Marks  on  the  surface  of  the  Liver. — 
In  examining  dead  bodies,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  observe  on  the 
surftice  of  the  liver  marks  like  the  remains  of  scars  or  cicafricof. 
The  peritoneum  at  these  marks  seems  drawn  or  depressed  into  the 
suhstanc^j  of  the  liver  at  one  point ;  and,  radiating  from  this  point, 
arc  lines  gradually  lost  in  the  space  ot"  alMjut  from  hM  an  inch  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch.  At  these  jmrts,  the  peritoneum  adheres 
very  tirraly  ;  and  there  is  often  a  sort  of  contraction  or  drawing  to- 
gether of  all  the  partij. 

The  cause  of  these  appearances  is  in  all  probability  inflammation 
of  the  hepatic  peritoneum,  takiiig  place  at  a  particular  \mut,  and 
connected  with  inflammation  either  of  the  liver  or  of  the  sub-sciou.s 
cellular  tissue. 

§  3.  Cabtilagk-like  Fatcuks, — The  hepatic  [HLTitoncum  is  often 
found  cuvercfl  with  paltrlies  of  cartikgt>tike  matter.      The  con- 
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vex  surface  is  the  most  usual  seat  of  thU  deposition  and  tran? 
inatSon  ;  and  it  is  most  common  in  females.     There  are  evidentlj 
layers  of  albuminous  effusion,  the  result  of  chronic  inflammatioiL 

§  4.  Tubercles^ — ^The  hepatic  peritoneum  is,  like  other  parts  of 
that  meuibrane,  liable  to  be  affected  with  osseous  degeneration; 
and  it  may  be  occupied  with  minute  hard  semitranslucent  tuber 
eles,  when  the  peritoneum  is  affected  by  these  bodies.     All  thf 
couditiona  are  liable  to  be  attended  with  infiammation  of  tlie  luen 
brane,  that  is  redness,  congestion,  roughness,  and  exudation 
coajTulating  lymph,  but  which  is  slow  in  progress^  and  in  otliei^ 
respects  of  a  chronic  character. 

It  then  usually  happens  that  the  hepatic  peritoneum  adheres 
more  or  less  extensively  and  firmly  to  tlie  diaphragmatic,  the 
trie,  or  the  muscular  peritoneum.    This  disorder  is  most  usual  whe 
tl)c  abdominal  jieritoneum  generally  is  affected  by  tubercles. 

It  has  been  formerly  mentioned  that  in  one  order  of  tubercle 
adhesion  is  most  common  ;  and  in  another  ascites. 

§  L  Infla*m>iation  of  the  Hepatic  Substance. — Inflamtna* 

tion  of  the  substance  of  the  liver  has  been  generally,  since  the  time 
of  CuUen  at  least,  believed  to  be  of  a  chronic  nature ;  and  doubtless 
the  trifling  or  obscure  symptoms  which  appear  in  case^,  in  which 
dissection  discloses  a  considerable  abscess  of  the  organ,  are  highly 
favourable  to  this  opinion.  For,  independent  of  the  avowed  diffi* 
eulty  of  ascertaining  the  existence  of  what  has  been  termed  chronic 
heputitis  during  life,  almost  all  authors  abound  with  examples  of 
abscess  of  the  organ  discovered  on  dissection,  yet  in  which  no  de- 
cisive symptom  had  led  to  the  suspicion  of  such  an  event.  The 
truth  of  this  I  can  verify  by  personal  testimony.  Various  reasons^s 
however,  lead  me  to  doubt  whether  hepatic  inflammation  is  inv 
ably  dironic ;  and  several  facbs  prove  that  it  assumes,  under  ccs 
tain  circumstances,  a  sufficiently  acute  form. 

1 .  In  the  tropical  regions,  inflammation  of  the  hepatic  substance 
is  often  attended  with  acute  pain,  quick  pulse,  and  all  the  luari 
of  a  violent  disease  ;  and  uule^  remedies  be  seasonably  and  enei 
getically  employed,  suppuration  takes  place  in  a  period  sufBcientl 
{tljort  to  warrant  the  opinion   of  the  inflammation  being  acute, 
{C4ark,  (Med.  Com.  xiv.  p,  322,)  Ballingall,  Marshall>    2.  In  tro- 
[Hcal  eountries,  also,  there  are  two  forms  of  hepatic  inflammation, — 
(mc,  acute,  rapid, and  with  well-marked  symptoms;  the  other slowj 
long-continued,  and  with  indistinct  symptoms.      3.   Though, 
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temperate  climates,  this  dbease  \&  undoubtedly  milder,  slower,  and 
less  violent  than  in  countries  where  the  atmospheric  heat  is  exces- 
sive, yet  instiinces  are  not  wanting  in  which  the  disease  appears 
with  distinct  symptoms,  runs  a  rapid  course,  and  terminates  in  more 
or  leaa  extensive  suppuration.  It  is  true  that  the  distinction,  ac- 
cor^ng  to  duration  or  severity  of  symptoms,  is  liable  to  be  vague 
and  undefined ;  but  it  is  the  only  one  which  is  pretty  obvious,  and 
which  may  be  useful  in  diagnosis*  4.  Lastly,  both  in  temperate  and 
hot  climates  one  form  of  intlammation  of  the  liver  consists  in  a 
slow  and  gradutil  eidargemeut  of  the  gland,  which  appears  to  de- 
pend on  chronic  congestion,  if  not  inflammation,  without  tending 
to  suppuration,  but  mere  hardening. 

From  these  facts,  it  may  be  inferred  that  hepatic  intkmmatton  is 
of  two  kinds,  suppurative  and  unsuppurative ;  that  the  formeri 
which  is  analogous  with  the  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  Cullen^ 
Smyth,  and  others  of  the  same  school,  may  be  acute  or  chronic, 
severe  in  character,  and  rapid  in  progress,  or  moderate  in  action, 
and  slow  in  progress ;  that  the  latter  is  always  chronic,  unless, 
when,  under  certain  circumstance^^,  it  may  suddenly  pass  intti  the 
acute  form  ;  and  that,  though  all  forms  of  the  diseiise  may  occur 
in  temperatje  countries,  yet  warm  or  tropical  regions  are  the  situa- 
tions most  common  for  the  several  forms  of  hepatic  inflammation* 
I  enumerate,  according  to  these  principles,  the  following  varieties. 

A.  Acute  suppurative  ;  B.  Chronic  suppurative ;  C,  Acute  con- 
gestive or  enlarging  ;  D.  Chronic  congestive  or  indurating. 

A,  Of  the  first  the  best  examples  are  afforded  in  the  ciises  of  Ur 
John  Clark,  occurring  in  the  East  Indies,  Dr  James  Clark,  oc- 
curring in  Domiolcaj  those  of  Sir  G.  Ballingall,  Mr  Annesley,  and 
Mr  Geddos,  in  the  East  Indies,  and  those  of  Mr  Marshall  in  the 
blaud  of  Ceylon.  Its  most  common  symptoms  are  more  or  less 
|iain  in  the  right  hypochoiitiriac  or  epigastric  region,  tenderness  in 
some  part  of  the  side,  difficulty  or  pain  in  lying  on  the  right,  some- 
times on  the  left  side,  sickness,  vomiting,  fieat,  thirst,  quick  strong 
full  pulse,  anil  coni^tijKition,  with  scanty  high-coloured  urine.  The 
pain  is  generally  iiicrciised  on  pressure ;  but,  in  some  instances, 
thei"e  is  merely  an  undefined  sense  of  soreness  or  of  weight,  or  of 
gnawing  emptiness,  deep  in  the  right  hypochondriac  and  towards 
the  e|ugastric  region.  These  senb^itions  ai^e  generally  aggravated 
by  lying  on  the  left  side,  in  some  instances  by  lying  on  the  right 
side;  and  occasionally  no  ease  is  procured  unless  when  the  patient 
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is  on  his  back.  It  is  probable  that  this  variety  of  ooroplaint  de- 
pends oD  the  part  of  the  organ  most  severely  affected-  The  ag- 
gravation caused  by  lying  on  the  left  side  appears  to  denote  that 
the  left  lobe  is  inflamed ;  that  resulting  from  lying  on  the  right 
side  denotes  infiammation  of  the  right  lobe,  each  being  respectively 
pressed  by  the  weight  over  a  tender  and  inflamed  part ;  while  the 
ease  derived  from  the  supine  position  indicates  a  deep-seated  inflam- 
matioD  verging  towards  the  upper  obtuse  margin,  and  the  concave 
surface  of  the  organ.  The  sickness,  vomiting,  and  constipatioa  are 
not  constant  symptoms;  but  if  present  with  local  pain  and  quick 
pulse,  denote  the  disease,  with  considerable  certainty,  as  extending  to 
the  concave  surface*  The  heat,  thirst,  quick  strong  pulse,  and  scanty 
high-coloured  urine  are  merely  connected  with  the  general  feverish 
state  of  the  system.  It  rarely  happens  that,  in  this  form  of  hepatic 
inflammation,  there  is  auflScient  enlargement  or  hardening  of  the 
organ  to  cause  a  sensible  increase  in  the  bulgiog  of  the  hypochon- 
driac region.  This  only  occurs  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  dia^ 
ease,  when  it  threatens  to  terminate  in  suppuration,  or  to  pass  in- 
to the  chronic  form.  Clark  of  Dominica  considers  inability  to 
sneeze  as  a  certain  sign  of  the  malady* 

The  acute  hepatic  inflamoiation  terminates,  Ist^  in  resoluCian ; 
2d^  in  suppuration ;  3r/,  in  induration  or  chronic  inflammatioQ. 

TermioatioD  by  resolution  is  when  the  symptoms  gradually  de- 
cline either  spontaneously  or  by  the  use  of  suitable  remedieg,  and 
the  patient  is  restored  to  health  without  further  complaint  If  the 
resolution  be  spontaneous,  it  is  generally  accompanied  by  some  eva- 
cuation, for  instance,  hemorrhage  from  the  nose  or  from  the  intestiDea^ 
diarrh tea,  critical  sweating^  or  a  copious  sediment  in  the  urine,  Sauu- 
ders  states  that  he  has  seen  a  great  increase  of  bronchial  secretion  at- 
tend the  resolution  of  this  disease  ;  and  perba[>s  this  is  an  instance 
of  transfer  of  morbid  action.*  Termination  in  suppuration  is  more 
common,  and  is  fatal  either  speedily  or  more  slowly.  In  tlie  for- 
mer ciise  the  right  or  left  lolie  is  converted  into  a  large  abscess  or 
collection  of  matter,  purulent,  sero-purulent,  or  purulent  with  mas- 
ses of  flaky  lymph.  If  the  whole  hepatic  tissue  be  not  destroyed 
in  this  manner,  the  inner  surface  of  the  abscess  is  somewhat  irre^ 
gutar,  having  the  appearance  of  an  ulcer  thickly  co veiled  with  jm- 
rulent  mutter,  or  flaky  lymph.  The  substance  of  the  organ  for 
about  a  third  of  an  inch  from  the  ulcerated  surface  ap{)cars  unuis^ 
*  A  Trcatifle  on  the  Structure,  &c*  p.  208. 
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rei  and  may  be  hardened  a  little,  but  beyond  this  the  glan- 
dular substance  is  healthy.  In  some  instances  the  hepatic  sub- 
stance is  destroyed  or  entirely  remoired  at  one  spot  or  over  a  great 
extent,  and  the  purulent  fluid  is  contained  in  a  sac  formed  by  the 
peritoneal  coat  The  quantity  of  purulent  fluid  varies  from  one  to 
seven  pounds,  the  most  usual  quantity  being  about  two  or  three 
l>ounds.  At  the  same  the  contiguous  hepatic  substance  is  denser, 
larger,  and  heavier,  and  weiglis^  exclusive  of  the  purulent  matter, 
from  one  to  three  pounds  more  than  in  the  healthy  state  it  would 
do.  This  increase  in  bulk  and  weight  is  occasioned  partly  by 
blood  in  its  capillary  system,  partly  by  new  products?  from  the 
blood,  causing  swelling  or  enlargement  of  the  organ. 

When  a  considerable  abscess  of  one  or  both  lobes  has  formed, 
death  generally  takes  place  very  quickly,  apparently  in  conse- 
quence of  the  feebleness  and  waste  of  vital  power  induced  by  a 
violent  disease*  If,  however,  life  is  protracted  a  little,  the  pur- 
ulent collection  increases  in  size,  and  finds  its  way  to  the  surface 
of  the  organ*  Ulceration  of  the  peritoneal  covering  takes  place 
at  one  or  more  points,  and  the  contents  escape  by  the  openings. 
An  abscesj^  may  in  this  manner  be  discharged;  Ist^  into  the  abdo- 
minal cavity ;  2df  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  air-cells  and 
bronchi  ;  3cf,  by  the  adhesive  process  into  some  part  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  the  stomach,  transverse  arch  of  the  colon,  or  even  the  duo- 
denum ;  4f/i,  by  the  same  process  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  body. 

L  When  the  matter  escapes  into  the  abdominal  cavity?  it  pro- 
duces immediate  peritoneal  inflammation,  generally  terminating 
fatally.  This  termination  is  most  usual  when  the  abscess  is  seated 
aliout  the  posterior  interior  surface,  and  the  acute  margin  of  the 
gland.     This  is  believed  to  be  a  rare  termination.* 

2.  If  tlie  collection  be  seated  about  the  upper  surface  and  right 
lobe  of  the  organ,  the  liver,  diaphragm,  and  lungs  become  united 
by  adhesive  inflammation,  and  the  matter  passes  into  the  air-cells, 
from  which  it  is  discliarged  by  expectoration  with  fretjuent  cough- 
ing* In  fatal  cases  the  hepatic  portion  of  such  an  abscess  preseut<s 
a  wide  hollow,  to  the  margin  of  which  the  lungs  and  diaphragm 
are  firmly  attached  ;  tlie  muscular  structure  of  the  latter  is  destroy- 
ed to  the  extent  of  the  ulcerated  surface,  and  the  lungs  are  harden- 
ed, and  void  of  crepitation.  This  termination  is  generally  fatal  \n 
a  short  time.     The  symptoms  become  complicated  with  those  of 

*  Vide  Bang  Selecta  Diiirii  HavitiotuLt^  Tom*  ii.  p.  (i5»  where  a  cuflc  with  itiseeiOian 
19  giren.     A  caae  by  Mr  MiictnilLiiii  Jazueson  in  Mem.  Med.  Society*  voL  uL  p.  579. 
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pulmonary  consimiptioD,  and  the  patient  Is  worn  out  by  incessant 
irritation,  difficult  breathing,  coughing,  and  hectic  emaciation/ 
Yet,  acc<»rding  to  Mar^hall^  recoveries  from  this  state  have  occur* 
red  ;  they  are  indeed  rare,  and  perhaps  occur  only  when  the  ab- 
scess is  small,  and  the  consequent  inflammation  of  the  Imigs  uot 
esttensiva     (Vide  John  Clark,  pp*  405,  407.) 

3.  Mr  Marshall  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  left  lobe  adhered 
to  the  stomach,  and  part  of  the  contents  of  an  abscess  had  pa^ed 
through  a  large  opening  into  its  cavity.  Sir  G.  Ballingall  states, 
that,  in  many  instances,  extensive  adhesion  takes  place  between  the 
liver  and  transverse  arch  of  the  colon  ;  and  though  he  never  met 
with  a  case  in  which  an  opening  was  effected,  yet  he  infers  that  it  has 
taken  place,  so  as  to  discbarge  matter  and  effect  a  ciu-e.  Mr 
Marshall  adheres  to  the  mere  fact  of  no  communication  ever  being 
formed,  and  is  not  aware  of  a  cure  having  been  accomplished. 
Dr  John  Clark,  however,  records  a  case,  which  he  considers,  from 
the  discharge  of  puroleut  matter,  to  have  been  of  this  nature,  (p, 
416).    Two  examples  of  this  communication  arc  given  by  M.  Petit-f 

4.  Among  the  cases  of  hepatic  abscess  related  by  Valsali'a,  In 
one  the  biliary  duct  communicated  with  tlie  abscess  by  a  large  ori- 
fice, and  was  considerably  dilated.     Morgagni  infers,  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  duct  frequently  conveys  blood  and 
purulent  matter  from  the  substance  of  the  liver  into  the  duodenum ; 
and  he  mentions  that,  in  one  case  in  which  many  pounds  of  purulent 
fluid  were  voided  at  different  periods  during  life,  much  matter  was 
found  after  death  in  the  intestines,  bili^iry  ducts,  and  liver,  and  the 
ducts  were  much  dilated,  the  intestinal  extremity  being    large 
enough  to  admit  the  little  finger,  (xxxvi.  10.)     The  proliability  of 
this  mode  of  outlet  in  consequence  of  purulent  matter  being  form* 
ed  either  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ducts,  or  in  the  concave  part  of  the 
liver,  is  noticed  by  Pettt^  and  afterwards  by  Saunders ;  but  lie  ap* 
[Hiars  to  have  been  misled  by  speculative  views,  and  to  have  inferrefl 
that,  because  adhesion  generally  attends  suppuration  and  ulceration, 
it  was  difficult  to  explain  the  mode  in  which  the  hepatic  abeoew 
made  its  way  into  the  duodenum,  and  falls  into  some  pliilosophical 
inconsistencies.     (See  Chap,  iv.  Sect  i.  7-13.) 

5.  The  passage  of  an  hepatic  abscess  to  the  surface  of  the  body 

•  See  cases  by  E.  Biirn,  Ktl  Meil,  K»say»  ;  Dr  Ludlow,  Mem.  Med,  Society,  toL 
tii.  p.  145  ;  and  Litrrey,  Expedition  en  Egypte,  p.  llH. 

-f-  De»  Apostcmea  du  Foie,  Mcinoires  de  l^Acndemli?  de  Chirurgie,  Uime  u«  p«  61,^ 
cAiies  2  and  B.     Pairi«,  1753. 
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nppeurs  to  be  uncommon ;  iind  its  spoiitiiueous  opening  by  ulcera- 
tion of  the  integumenta  almost  unknown.  Clark  of  Dominica  re- 
cords several  cases  in  which,  by  an  eKternal  incigion,  he  discharged 
considerable  f|uantities  of  matter,  (1,  2,  3,  quarts,  half  a  gallon,  a 
pint,  &c,)  sometimes  so  as  to  effect  a  permanent  cure.  Marshall, 
laowever,  states  that  no  case  occurred  in  the  Kandyan  country 
among  any  of  the  classes  of  troops  in  which  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able to  make  an  incision  through  the  ab<!aminal  parietes  into  an 
hepatic  abscess ;  and  in  those  cases  in  which  bulging  of  the  false 
ribs  ap|>eared  to  indicate  the  performance  of  this  measure,  it  was 
found  on  dissection  that  adiiesion  was  not  sufficiently  intimate  to 
render  it  successful  In  three  cases  in  which  the  abscesses  were 
small,  the  operation  was  performed  witli  good  result* 

The  termination  of  acute  hepatic  inflammation  in  hardening  or 
chronic  disease  shall  be  noticed  afterwards. 

Acute  suppurative  infiaramation  of  the  liver  may  be  said  Ui  be 
endcmial  in  tropical  climates*  It  is  so  in  the  West  Indies ;  in 
India,  but  particularly  the  Coromandel  Coast,  (John  Clark);  in 
the  Mysore,  especially  at  Bengalorc,  (Mt»uat) ;  and  in  the  wbole 
of  the  Presidency  of  Madras ;  in  Ceylon,  (Marshall) ;  and  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  (Winter bottom).  It  may  occur,  however,  in  tern- 
perate  or  culd  climates*  Morgagni  mentions  examples  in  Italy, 
Portal  in  France,  and  Bang  in  Denmark.  (See  Selecta  Diarii,  pp* 
62,  224,  285,  315),  Tw^o  cases  have  fallen  under  my  observation 
in  this  country. 

It  attacks  indiscriminately  natives  and  Emropeans,  but  especially 
the  latter,  in  the  East  Indies,  In  Dominica,  the"  negroes  were  as 
frequently  attacked  as  the  whites.  Not  unfrequently  it  succeeds 
ague  or  remittent  fever,  or  may  be  complicated  with  them.  Ex- 
posure to  cold,  moisture,  or  extreme  heat  appears  equally  to  favour 
its  production. 

B,  Chronic  suppurative  hepatic  inflammation  differs  from  the 
acute  in  its  mode  of  attack,  the  degree  of  severity,  and  its  effects 
on  the  substance  of  the  organ.  It  generally  comes  on  slowly  and 
insidiously,  either  originally  in  constitutions  previously  exliausted 
by  long  residence  in  hot  climates,  and  repeated  attacks  of  acute 
disease,  or  it  follows  remittent  fever  or  ague*  Tlie  patient  is  lan- 
guid, listless,  averse  to  exertion  either  Ixxlily  or  mental,  and  some- 
times apprehensive.  Yet  he  does  not  complain  of  pain,  or  that 
distressing  uneasincj-s  which  attends  the  acute  disease.  Tlie  Itvpu- 
chondriac  region,  on  tlie  contrary,  may  be  insensible,  or  the  se;it 
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of  a  gnawing  sense  of  emptiness.  At  the  commencement  it  ia  not 
enl<irged  or  prominent,  but  becomes  so  as  the  disease  advances. 
The  pulse,  at  first  slow  and  natural,  becomes  afterwards  quicker, 
varying  irom  90  to  100,  and  sharpish ;  the  skin  is  cold,  and  dry  or 
unctuous ;  the  tongue  furred  ;  the  complexion  sallow,  and  the  look 
anxious*  The  appetite  is  variable,  at  one  time  apparently  good, 
at  otliers  completely  gone,  while  squeamishness  and  even  Tomtting 
may  succeed.  The  matters  discharged  are  chiefly  tough  phlegm, 
with  disordered  bile  and  the  portions  of  food  eaten.  At  the  same 
time,  the  patient  is  hotj  thirsty,  and  restless.  The  bowels  are  ge*, 
nerally  bound ;  tlie  stools  darker  or  lighter  than  natural ;  after* 
wards  they  are  loose,  frequent,  and  lienteric  The  urine  is  scanty* 
depositing  a  copious  red  flaky  sediment. 

But  the  most  distingiiishitig  character  of  this  disease  is,  that 
whatever  variation  these  symptoms  may  present,  and  however  ob* 
scure  they  may  be,  tliere  is  a  distinct  accession  of  fever  during  the 
night.  The  pulse  may  be  calm  and  of  natural  frecjuency,  the  skio 
may  be  cool,  and  the  sensations  of  thirst  and  hunger  may  be  na 
tural  during  the  day; — in  the  course  of  the  night  the  ykin  becomes 
liotj  the  face  reddish,  the  pulse  strong  and  frequent^  the  mouth  drjr 
and  parchedj  and  the  patient  is  restless,  or  enjoys  only  diatttrbed 
slumber;  as  morning  advances  slight  sweating  comes  on,  with 
abatement  of  his  sufferings  and  tolerable  sleep.  If  the  disease  Is 
not  arrested,  all  the  symptoms,  and  especially  those  of  night  feirer, 
l>ecome  more  severe  and  distressing;  the  patient  tosses  about  in 
bed  with  a  dry  burning  skin,  and  scalding  palms,  constant  and  in- 
satiable thirst,  and,  in  some  instances,  a  severe  husky  cough  ;  his 
nights  become  sleepless,  and  it  is  only  in  the  morning,  after  the 
urgent  complaints  are  relieved  by  partial  sweating,  that  he  falls  in- 
to a  laboured,  interrupted,  and  unrefreshing  slumber.  His  strength 
and  flesh  waste,  his  appetite  decays,  and  he  at  length  sinks  into  heo 
tic,  which  shortly  terminates  in  deatli. 

Dissection  shows j  instead  of  an  abscess  of  considerable  aze^  se* 
veral  small  distinct  collections  of  purulent  matter  similar  to  the 
small  abscesses  (vamicne)  of  the  lungs.  They  may  be  very  nume^ 
rous,  and  not  larger  than  peas,  or  fewer  in  number,  and  as  large 
as  a  hen's  egg*  The  whole  mass  of  the  liver  is  altered  in  colour; 
it  appears  as  if  parboiled,  and  its  texture  is  firmer  than  natural, 
giving  when  cut  the  sensation  of  the  knife  passing  tlu'ough  a  soft 
cartilaginous  mass.  Very  little  blood  issues  fi^im  the  incision.  In 
some  instances  the  surface  of  the  organ  is  sprinkled  with  white  spots 
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of  various  dimensions,  or  tubercU^s  are  interspersed  through  its  sub- 
stance. These  appearances  may  be  conjoined  with  hydatids ;  but 
these  are  rarely  met  in  the  disease  as  it  occurs  in  India*  The  bile 
difters  from  healthy  bile  in  a  slight  change  of  colour  or  consistence : 
but  it  has  not  been  chemically  examined.  The  gall-bladder  seldom 
presents  any  change  of  structure,  or  is  merely  thickened  in  its  coats. 

ThLs  form  of  hepatic  inflammation  is  verj'  common  in  India,  es- 
pecially in  those  who  have  resided  long  in  the  country,  who  have 
been  exposed  to  the  causes  of  ague  and  fever,  or  whose  habits  have 
been  rather  intemperate.  It  is  not  unknoi^Ti,  however,  in  Europeiin 
countries ;  for  Bang  describes  an  instance  of  it  in  his  Copenhagen 
Reports,  occurring  in  the  month  of  April  1783,  and  with  symptoms 
somewhat  acute,  (Tome  i,  p»  88,  Selecta  Diarii  Havniensis.)  Two 
instances  have  come  under  my  own  notice  in  this  country. 

In  various  instances  of  the  diseaset  ^  single  large  abscess  is  form- 
ed in  the  liver  without  acute  symptoms,  or  with  the  usual  train  of 
chronic  complaints.  I  had  occasion  in  1827  to  examine  the  body 
of  an  aged  person  who  had  been  labouring  for  about  five  or  rax 
weeks  under  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  and  in  whom,  besides  the  usual  traces  of  disease  in  tlie 
colon,  I  found  a  large  abscess  in  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  con- 
taining fully  four  pounds  of  purulent  matter,  mixed  with  lymphy 
flakes.  To  this  head  Mr  Andree's  case  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Medical  Society  appears  to  belong*  "  The  formation,"  says  Mr 
Marshall,  **  of  a  large  abscess  in  the  liver  sometimes  takes  place 
without  much  indication  of  disease,  in  as  far  as  the  feelings  of  the 
patient  are  concerned.  So  little  obvious  occasionally  are  the  symp- 
toms which  indicate  a  large  accumulation  of  pus  in  that  organ,  that 
the  pointing  of  the  abecese  outwards  has  been  mistaken  for  a  super- 
ficial collection,  and  an  opening  made  into  it  by  means  of  a  lancet 
The  issue  of  tliree  or  four  pounds  of  purulent  matter  undeceived 
the  operator.  (P.  155.)  Are  such  collections  to  be  regarded  as 
the  result  of  chronic  inflammation,  or  of  a  scrofulous  disease  of  the 
liver,  as  they  are  in  other  organs?  or  are  they  the  result  of  secondary 
deposition  through  the  medium  of  the  veins,  as  takes  place  in  cer- 
tain cajse^  of  intestinal  ulceration  ?  A  peculiar  modification  of  he* 
patic  suppuration  is  described  by  Sandifort  in  the  eighth  chapter 
t>f  the  second  book  of  his  Academical  Researches. 

C.  I  have  made  a  distinct  head  of  acute  com/estive  inflammatimi^ 
for  the  ptiqiose  of  referring  to  it  nn  aflFectioo  of  the  liver*  which  is 
described  by  l>r  Chisholm,  as  prevailing  epidemically  in  some  parts 
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of  the  West  Indies,  The  disease  began  with  headach,  pain  at  Uie 
pit  of  the  stomach,  general  languor,  and  a  sense  of  dghtneiss  and 
oppression  at  the  breast,  with  difficult  breathing.  The  skin  was 
dry,  harsh,  and  cool ;  the  tongue  moist  and  foul,  without  thirst ; 
the  lielly  natural ;  the  urine  freely  secreted ;  and  the  pulse  was 
soft,  about  70  or  80  in  the  minute,  and  of  natural  fulness.  In 
some  cases  the  pulse  was  quick  and  hard  from  the  first,  the  skin 
hot  and  dry,  and  some  swelling  of  the  belly,  especially  at  the  um- 
bilical region,  was  remarked.  The  pain  varied  in  situation^  being 
some  time  confineil  to  the  right  hypochondriac  and  epigastric  re- 
gions, in  otlier  instances  extending  from  these  to  the  shoulder,  es- 
pecially the  right,  across  the  belly  to  the  navel,  or  from  the  navel 
through  to  the  spine.  It  was  remarkable,  that,  when  the  pain  was 
fixed,  it  was  felt  in  the  left  side,  under  the  false  ribs. 

In  about  two  days  the  headacli  increased  much,  but  without 
giddiness ;  the  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  became  more  excru* 
eiating;  and  shivering  came  on,  with  chilness  of  the  skin  to  the 
touch,  but  an  intense  burning  sensation  when  preyed  strongly. 
The  tongue  was  covered  with  a  thick  moist  fur,  purplish  at  the 
edges;  the  cheeks,  nose,' and  eyebrows  assumed  a  copper  hue,  ex- 
uding  large  drops  of  sweat,  while  the  skin,  in  general,  was  cover- 
ed with  an  unctuous  moisture ;  the  pulse  rose  from  80  to  120  or 
140;  dry  cough,  or  rather  a  sudden  catching  mode  of  expiration, 
with  a  sense  of  compression  of  the  lungs,  came  on  ;  and  about  the 
sixth  day,  all  the  symptoms  increasing,  the  skin  became  cold  and 
clammy,  the  pulse  exceedingly  quick  and  small,  deglutition  became 
diflicult,  and  coma  came  on,  terminating  in  death. 

On  dissection  the  liver  was  found  greatly  enlarged ;  its  surface, 
especially  the  convex,  was  clouded  irregularly  with  red,  purple, 
and  tallow-coloured  spot^  ;  the  peritonaRum  sound  and  tnmsparent. 
The  hepatic  subst-ance  was  of  natural  consistence,  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  suppuration,  but  so  much  enlarged  as  to  occupy  in 
eight  of  ten  cases  not  only  the  right  hypochondriac  and  epigastric 
region,  but  the  left  hypochondre.  Its  vessels  were  enlarged,  but 
empty.  These  appearances  seem  to  arise  from  an  unusual  accu- 
mulation or  congestion  of  blood  in  the  liver.  It  appears  to  be  the 
same  described  by  JIarshall  at  p.  146,  and  which  he  regards  as  a 
passive  engorgement  of  the  vascular  system  of  the  gland* 

This  sort  of  hepatic  inflammation  prevails  occasionally  as  an  epi- 
demic in  (rrenada,  Dominica,  and  others  of  the  later  settled  islanded 
Although  persiUis  of  all  colours,  ages,  and  of  both  s(\\es  niav  Ijo 
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attacked,  yet  blacks  and  young  people  from  eight  to  twenty-five 
years  are  most  liable. 

1>.  Sklerdma* — To  tbe  fourth  head,  or  that  of  chronic  conges- 
tive infiaramatlon,  may  be  referred  those  examples  of  liver  disease, 
in  which  the  organ  becomes  slowly  intluratedj  generally  with,  some- 
times wittiout,  enlargement,  but  always  with  obscure  symptoms  of 
ill  health,  unlil  the  structure  of  the  organ  is  so  generally  changed, 
that  it  is  no  longer  fit  for  its  functions  of  receiving  the  venous  cir- 
culatioUj  or  performing  the  secretion  of  bile.  The  symptoms  of 
this  tlisease  arc  so  similar  to  those  of  suppurative  inflammation, 
that  it  is  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  to  attempt 
a  complete  history.  The  principal,  according  to  Pemberton,  are 
a  sense  of  weight  and  dull  pain  in  the  right  side,  weary  heaviness 
of  the  right  arm,  and  frequently  pain  at  the  top  of  the  shoulder. 
The  tongue  is  usually  whitish,  the  appetite  impaired,  the  counte- 
nance sallow,  and  the  bowels  slow,  and  stools  clay- coloured.  The 
pulse  is  about  90,  almost  invariably  intermitting,  and  there  is  a 
sensation  of  fluttering  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, — symptoms  which 
Pemberton  ascribes  to  the  impeded  motion  of  the  arterial  and  ve- 
nous blood  through  the  hardened  gland.  These  symptoms,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  remarked,  apffcar  only  when  the  disease  is  far  ad- 
vaneed,  when  the  natural  structuie  is  much  injured 

The  organ  b  harder  than  natural,  and  when  cut  gives  a  gristly 
sensation.  Its  surface  is  mottled,  irregular,  and  marked  with  de- 
pressions not  unlike  cicatrices.  Its  substance  is  also  generally 
jmler  tiian  natiu'al,  sometimes  of  a  wood-brown  c4jlour  ;  and  some- 
times like  a  recent  section  of  nutmeg  in  tint ;  and,  if  immersed  in 
clear  water,  appears  quite  different  from  the  sound  state.  It  is 
traversed  with  gray  or  light-coloured  particles,  which  seem  to  be 
infiltrated  between  the  acim\  or  glandular  graimles.  In  some  in* 
stances  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  between  the  (uini  a  bkiish-gray 
firm  sort  of  substance,  which  is  indurated  cellular  tissue. 

Not  unlike,  perhaps,  is  the  hard  state  of  liver  observed  in 
drunkards.  Dr  Marshall  describes  them  as  yellowish,  containing 
little  bloody  and  communicating  a  gristly  sensjition,  when  divided^ 
sometimes  loose  and  granular,  at  others  solid  and  tenacious,  weigh- 
ing generally  five  pounds. 

Such  a  state  of  the  liver  gives  rise  to  all  the  symptoms  of  irojier- 
feet  digestion  and  impaired  nourishment,  and  eventually  terminates 
in  dropsical  effusion  within  tht*  p€riton<tum  (ascites^)  or   uncon* 
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trollable  hemorrhage  froni  the  iimcous  sarfaco  of  the  intestinal 
aiual.  Tills  is  the  early  stage  of  that  change,  which  is  after ward.^ 
to  be  described  as  kirrhosis. 

This  disease  raay  succeed  the  acute  form,  or  may  be  developed 
slowly  and  insensibly  after  ague,  remittent  fever,  or  in  the  persofis 
of  those  accust*3raed  to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  It  is  certainh 
a  common  disease  in  tropical  climates,  but  is  by  no  means  unknown 
in  more  temperate  latitudes.  It  is  much  seldomer  found  in  female:^ 
than  in  males. 

§  2.  Anatomico-pathot-tOGIcal  causes  of  suppuration  and 
abscess  of  the  liver.     influence  of  sdppuratrve    disease 

IN    OTBER    TISSUES.         INFLUENCE     OF     PHLEBITIS. — ThoUgh     the 

inquiry  into  the  circumstances  acting  as  precedents  or  antegre- 
dients,  and  estconicd  causes  of  suppuration  of  the  liver,  involves 
the  consideration  of  causes  of  inflammation  in  general,  yet  the 
formation  of  purulent  collections  within  the  substance  of  the  liver, 
is  attended  by  circumsta.nces  so  peculiar,  that,  in  order  to  render 
the  pathological  history  of  these  collections  complete,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  these  circumstances  a  little  in  detail.  Abscess  of  tJjc 
liver,  indeed,  is  a  lesion  so  frefjuent,  and  in  a  certain  number  of 
cases  takes  place  so  steadily  and  regularly,  yet  so  insidiotisly,  imd 
often  in  connection  with  injuries  of  the  head,  that  the  subject  is  en 
titled  to  particular  consideration. 

The  circumstances  usually  observed  to  precede  suppurati* 
inflammation  of  the  liver  are;  1st,  external  violence  or  injury y| 
2d,  internal  irritation,  as  from  the  presence  of  bones,  concretjons 
or  other  objects  which  may  irritate  the  gland ;  Sd,  ^uppurativi 
inflammation  of  bones,  especially  of  their  veins ;  4th,  inflainmatioi 
of  a  vein  or  veins,  whether  pundcnt  or  lymphy ;  5th,  the  pre^*nc0^ 
of  ulcers  in  the  intestinal  or  colic  raucous  membrane,  or  ulcers  in 
the  stomach,  duodenum,  gall-bladder,  or  gall-ducts,  or  ulcers  or 
abscesses  in  the  pancreas;  6th,  previous  congestive  states  of  the 
liver  ensuing  on  the  operation  of  excessive  solar  or  atmospherical 
heat;  and  7th,  the  operation  of  the  poison  or  miasma  produeiuj 
intermittent  and  remittent  fever. 

Of  all  these  causes,  though  it  be  difficult  to  appreciate  the  com 
parative  influence  of  each,  yet  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that 
the  most  common  and  the  most  potential  ar^  venous  inflammation, 
or  the  presence  of  purulent  matter  in  certain  veins,  and 
oi*  the  intestines,  either  small  or  great. 

1,  External  violence   is  rarely  the  cause   of  hepatic 
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More  commooly  this  produces  either  laceration,  with  hemorrhage, 
or  it  gives  rise  to  in&miination  of  the  hepatic  peritoneum,  which 
is  then  found  to  have  formed  adhesive  connection  with  the 
diaphragm,  with  the  internal  surface  of  the  liypochondriac  region, 
or  with  the  stomach,  colon,  duodenum,  or  kidney.  Lentiu  re- 
cords one  case  from  external  violence.*  Bretin  mentions  another 
which  he  ascribes  to  this  cause.f  And  two  cases  are  recorded  by 
M.  Petit  the  younger,  (Case  3d,  the  kick  of  a  horse ;  Case  4th,  a 
contusion  on  the  epigastric  region),  J  Vet  it  is  evidently  not  frec|ijent. 
Among  sixty  cases,  collected  in  tabular  form  from  different 
sources  by  Dr  Biidd,  in  one  only,  a  case  recorded  by  Andral, 
could  the  disease  be  traced  to  a  blow.  In  this  case  were  two 
abscesses  on  the  convex  surface ;  and  in  all  probability  they  were 
collections  of  purulent  matter  between  the  hejiatic  and  hypochon- 
driac peritoneum. 

2.  From  the  Irritation  of  internal  objects  the  disease  is  more 
common.  Thus  cases  are  recorded  from  the  presence  of  biliary 
concretions,  §  In  general,  the  presence  of  these  bodies  causes,  first, 
inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  gall-bladder  and  gall-ducts, 
and  then  of  the  hepatic  substance.  One  of  the  most  pointed  cases 
is  given  by  Mr  George  Klallet,  of  Bolton-le-Moors.  A  clergy- 
man who  had  been  ill  with  general  had  health,  accompanied  with 
fitsof  excruciating  pain  in  the  epigastric  region, died  after  the  course 
of  eight  years.  Inspection  disclosi*d  an  ulcerated  opening  through 
the  coats  of  the  gall-bladder,  communicating  with  an  abscess  beneath 
the  concave  surface  of  the  liver,  containing  about  sue  ounces  of  puru- 
lent matter.  The  ulceration  was  caused  by  the  irritation  of  a  mo- 
derately-sized gall-stone  which  was  found  near  the  opening,  but  still 
within  the  gall-bladder.  The  pancreas  contained  in  a  cyst  a  gall- 
stone about  three-quarters  of  one  inch  in  diameter»  and  which  must 
have  ulcerated  its  way  into  that  gland  at  some  period  anterior,  as 
no  recent  traces  of  inflammation  or  suppuration  were  observed*! 

3  and  4.  Mepatic  abscess  after  venous  inflammation  is  much 
more  frequent     In   16  cases  which  fell  under  the  observation  of 

*  BwibachtungoTi  Einegcf  K  rank  en,  p.  S4, 
f  Journal  de  Medecinc,  Totn.  Ixv.  p,  54fi. 

*  Memoirra  de  rAcodemie  de  Cliirurgie,     Tome  ih  p.  5f>. 
§  Ephemerides  Natime  Cunm.     Dec.  L  Ann,  L  Obn  66.     Obt.  105, 

Foumicr  in  Journal  de  Mwlecine,  Tame  xlv. 

Lombart  in  Recucil  Ptrirxliqui*  dc  la  Society  de  Medet-iiie  a  PariA»  No.  32. 
I)  Tnin«iction§  of  thr   Provincial   MediwU  and   Surgical  A«>ci»tion,     Vol.  iji. 
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Louis  and  Andral,  four  may  be  traceil  to  this  source.  In  1»j 
eases  aeen  by  Dr  Budd  in  the  Dreadnought  hospital  ship,  only  one 
belongs  to  this  head, 

InflanTmalion  of  any  vein  may  be  followed  by  the  formation  of^g 
purulent  matter  in  one  or  more  collections  in  the  liver :  but  tb<i^^ 
veins,  in  which  inflammation  is  most  generally  followed  by  this 
result,  are  the  veins  of  bones,  often  very  minute,  and  the  veins  of 
the  intestinal  viscera,  from  the  stomach  to  the  rectiun. 

The  influence  of  inflammation  in  the  veins  of  bones  in  producing 
hepatic  abscess  appears  in  different  modes.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon is  after  injuries  of  the  skull. 

It  bad  been  observed  by  Pare,  Pigray,  (1658,)  De  Marchettis, 
( 1665,)  a  Meek Ven,  (1682,)  and  other  surgeons  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  that  after  wouuds  of  the  head  and  fractures  of  the  skull, 
ahscesjs  of  the  liver  was  ao  occurrence  so  commoDj  as  always  to  be 
apprehended.  Various  attempts,  some  odd  enough,  were  made 
to  explain  this  corahination  of  pathological  phenomena*  which 
was  too  regular  to  be  regarded  as  accidental  Little  regard  w, 
given  to  the  modes  of  explanation,  however,  till  the  middle  of  the 
following  century,  when,  within  the  lapse  of  some  years,  the  sub- 
ject exercised  the  ingenuity  of  Petit,  Bertrandl,  Andouill^,  Pou- 
teau,  and  other  members  of  the  French  Academy,  and  Richler, 
Bianchi,  Morgagni,  Cheaton,  (1766,)  and  other  observexs  in  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Europe. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  Bertrandi,  two  opinions  appear  to  have 
been  entertained  regarding  the  cause  of  hepatic  suppuration  after 
injuries  of  the  head.  Pare,  a  MeekVcn,  and  the  cotcmporaries  of  the 
latter  merely  note  the  conjunction  of  the  two  phenomena,  and 
suppose  the  suppuration  first  formed  within  the  brain,  and  thence 
absorbed  and  deposited  in  the  liver.  By  another  i>arty,  ainoi 
whom  may  he  placed  Goursaud,  it  was  ascribed  to  sympathetic 
fcction  of  tlic  nerves,  or  the  reflux  of  purulent  matter*  This  author, 
in  a  memoir  presented  to  the  Aciideray  in  1751,  gives  twocases^  iu 
one  of  which  he|>atic  abscess  followed  a  wound  of  the  finger,  and  in 
another  a  blow  on  the  tibia^  and  ascribes  them  generally  to  nervous 
influence.* 

This  phenomenon  Bertrandi  ascribed  to  derangement  in  the 
motion  of  the  blood  in  the  brain.  He  supposed  that,  after  every 
violent  concussion  of  the  brain,  the  blood  flows  in  greater  abun- 

*  Recucil  dca  Pieccii  qui  ont  eoncouni  pour  la  Prix  dc  t^Acadcmie  de  ChirtiTgie, 
Tome  iii.     Puiie,  1751/.     Sui-  In  AkUi*taiM.\  p.  3. 
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dance  to  tliis  organ,  and  returns  in  greater  quantity  by  the  jugular 
veins;  so  that  while  a  large  stream  is  brought  downwards  by  these 
veins,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  is  conveyed  by  the 
superior  vejia  cava  against  the  inferior,  the  blood  of  the  latter  is 
made  to  regurgitate  and  accordingly  pass  into  the  vemt  cava 
hfjnittca  and  its  tributaries ;  and  in  this  nianner,  more  blood  than 
the  liver  is  capable  of  adtuitting  Wing  thrown  on  the  vessels  of  that 
organ,  inflammation  follows,  and  terminates  id  suppuration  and 
gangrene,  the  former  most  commonly.* 

This  theory  was  favourably  received  by  the  French  academicians, 
especially  David ;  and  was  illustrated  and  commended  by  M.  An- 
douillc.f 

The  justice  of  this  hypothesis  was  questioned  in  this  country  by 
ChcstoUj  and  in  France  by  Poutcau, 

Cheston  expresses  his  general  belief  of  the  improbability  of  the 
disturbance  in  the  circulation  assumed  by  Bertrandi,  and  has  re- 
course to  three  suppositions  in  order  to  explain  the  occurrence  of 
hepatic  suppurations  after  injuries  of  the  head.  \st^  Abscesses  njay 
exist  in  tlie  liver  after  an  injury  received  on  the  head,  without  be- 
ing derived  or  occasioned  by  falling,  from  the  head  to  that  abdomi- 
nal viscus.  2r/,  Abscess  in  the  liver  may  be  the  result  of  transla- 
tions of  matter  from  one  part  to  another,  as  are  frequently  observed 
after  ampuUition  of  the  larger  limbs.  3<f,  In  severe  injuries  of  the 
head,  the  functions  of  the  liver  are  injured  by  sympathetic  irritatiun 
of  its  vessels  and  neighliouring  parts  from  the  diseased  state  of  the 
bruin  :  and  this  disorder  may  cause  obstruction  >  terminating  in 
suppuration. 

To  these  Cheston  adds  as  an  accessory  circumstance,  that,  in 
those  accidents  in  which  the  br^iin  suffers,  as  by  falls  from  soTne 
height,  being  thrown  violently  from  a  horse,  the  body  must  re- 
ceive a  severe  shock,  which  may  not  only  aggravate  the  injury 
intlicted  on  the  head,  but,  from  the  size  and  soft  pulpy  texture  of 
the  liver,  affect  the  functions  of  that  viseus  in  particular,  and  thereby 
not  a  little  a^ist  in  confirming  those  obstructions  which  afterwards 
could  bot  be  terminated  but  by  snppuration.J 

•  Sur  Im  Absc<»  du  Foie  qui  bc  forment  a  I'oci'aaiim  tie*  [tlajrca  ile  Xm  tcte.  Par 
M.  nertwndi.     Memnireji  do  rAatdcmie  do  Cliirurpc,  Tome  iii.  p.  484.    E**ri«»  1757. 

^  Ub4erviiiii>nfl  84ir  lc«  Abiu:c»  du  Foie,  par  AL  Atidtiuillc.  Memoiras  de  TActtdo- 
mic  de  CKirurgie,  Tome  iii.  jn  506.     Paris,  I757. 

*  P«th<jlf*«icjil  Inquiries  iind  Ol>9crv[ition»  in  Suigipry  ttom  the  Dissection  of  Mor* 
hid  BiKiic9,  Alc.     By  Richard  BroMnc  Cheston,     OlmiccAtei-,  1766.     4to,  i;hapler  Jti. 
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The  doctrine  of  Chestoa  was  long  afterwarda  espoused  ill  a  di- 
vided form  by  Desault  and  Richtjrand. 

AccordiDg  to  Pouteau,  on  the  other  hand,  who  maintained  ihut 
it  was  not  proved  that  either  the  quantity  or  the  velocity  of  the 
blood  in  the  superior  cava  was  increased^  the  impediment  to  the  cir- 
uulatiou  takes  place  in  tlie  arteries.  Admitting  that  after  a  blow  on 
the  head  the  blood  is  accumulated  in  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  tiiis 
accumulation  extends,  he  maintains,  to  the  carotid  and  vertebral  arte- 
ries; and  consequently,  the  blood  being  resisted  in  the  upper  divisions 
of  the  arterial  system,  is  accumulated  in  the  abdominal  aorta  and  tlie 
rest  of  the  blood-vessels ;  while  the  substance  of  the  liver  being  sofr, 
and  its  vessels  large  and  numerous,  readily  gives  way  to  this  new 
orgasm,  and  becomes  affected  by  inflammation  and  suppuration.^ 

Desault  rejected  both  explanations,  and  confined  himself  to  ad« 
mitting  the  tact  of  a  relation  unknown^  but  real,  between  the  braiis^ 
and  the  liver,  more  intimate  than  between  other  organs;  and  the 
proof  of  this  relation  shown  by  the  living  body  by  sickness  and  vo- 
miting ;  and  in  the  dead  body  by  the  formation  of  abscesses  in  the 
gland*t  This  explanation,  or  rather  statement,  of  the  two  fiw:te 
w^as  long  received  in  the  French  schools,  apparently  in  conseqoeoce 
of  the  higli  reputation  of  its  author,  and  his  commentator  Bkhit 

Curtctj  a  military  surgeon  at  Brussels,  appears  first,  in  ISOO, 
to  have  doubted  the  sufficiency  of  ail  those  hypotheses.  Regarding 
these  hepatic  collections  as  secondary  or  consecutive,  he  looked  for 
some  other  cause  than  any  hitherto  assigned ;  and  tliis  cause,  he 
believed,  he  found  in  the  absorbing  function  of  the  lymphatic  sys- 
tem, Goursaud,  we  have  seen,  had  shown  that  hepatic  suppu- 
ration may  follow  ordinary  suppurating  wounds  of  the  extre* 
mities*  Roose,  a  surgeon  at  Antwerp,  had  communicated  to  tbe 
Society  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  at  Brussels,  a  memoir  containiog 
cases  of  whitloe,  in  consequence  of  which  abscesses  were  found  in 
the  liver,  Rtijecting  the  explanation  of  this  sym-phenomenon  given 
by  itoose,  but  receiving  the  lact,  which  he  confirms  by  other  two 
cases,  Curtet  ascribes  the  suppuration  in  the  liver  to  absorption  of 
matter  by  the  lymphatics,  and  the  transport  of  the  same  by  the^ 
ve^els  to  the  liver,  first,  into  tlie  thoracic  duct,  and  thence,  both  by 
the  hepatic  artery  and  portal  vein  to  the  gland.     He  invokes  idso 

•  Mclituges  de  Chirurgic  p&i  M.  riHudt-  Pouteau,  D.  JVI.  et  C.     A  Lyon,  1760, 
12iJ ;  ei  Ocuvrai  Po*thiiine»  dp  \L  Poulwu,  Tome  ii.     Paris,  I7ft3.     P»  111. 
•f  Oeuvrea  Cliirurgicalw,  2  tami's^     Puria,  1801. 
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the  aid  of  various  accessory  causes ;  vi^.  the  size  of  tbc  liver,  the 
softtit'ss  and  viisciilarity  of  iU  structure,  and  the  slowness  with 
which  its  blood  moves  through  the  organ.* 

It  k  iinposjsible  to  deny,  that  the  single  fact  of  proving  suj)pura- 
tion  of  the  liver  in  other  circumsttinces  besides  those  after  injuries 
of  the  head,  was  one  great  step  in  the  inquiry ;  and  to  refer  the 
process  to  the  abisorbing  powers  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  was  an- 
other. It  showed  at  once  that  hepatic  suppuration  might  take  place 
in  the  course  of  suppurative  processes  in  other  piU'ts  of  the  body. 
It  is  singular,  that,  in  this  respect,  the  memoir  of  Curtet  has  been 
so  much  neglected. 

Diasatisfied  with  the  whole  of  these  accounts  of  tlic  coujiectiou  of 
these  two  pheuouienaj,  Richerand  brought  forward  a  different  view, 
first,  in  1803,  and  afterwards  in  1815,  According  to  this  author, 
the  large  size  and  the  weight  of  the  liver  are  the  main  cause  of  its 
Ijccoiniiig  the  seat  of  suppuration  in  cousequence  of  injuries  of  the 
head.  The  weight  of  this  gland,  between  three  and  four  pounds,  is  so 
considerable,  that  it  exercises  on  the  diaphragm  great  tension,  which 
causes  inconvenience  and  pain  unless  counteracted.  The  liver  also, 
from  its  size,  weight,  and  the  h.MJseness  of  its  tissue,  void  of  fibres 
or  plates,  is  easily  lacerated  by  slight  violence  ;  and,  of  all  the  or* 
gans,  is  next  to  the  brain  most  exposed  to  the  effects  of  concussions 
and  shocks,  as  in  falls  from  some  height 

In  illustration,  he  gives  two  cuses;  and  conversely  one,  in  which, 
afler  a  blow  on  the  head,  causing  fracture  and  fiit^l  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  the  liver  was  quite  soilind.t 

Not  satisfied  with  this  evidence,  Richerand  tried  experimentally 
tiie  effect  of  throwing  dead  bodies  from  a  height  of  eighteen  feet 
above  tlie  ground  on  the  puvenieut  Iwlow.  By  precipitating  in  this 
manner  more  than  forty  dead  botlies,  he  found  that  the  brain  and 
the  liver  were  always  more  or  less  injured ;  that  in  some  ciises  the 
latter  presented  deep  lacerations;  that  heiivy  bodies  presented  the 
most  severe  injuries;  and  that  while  fractures  of  all  kinds  anddif- 


•  Obiscrvatiofus  et  Reflexion*  aur  \m  DcpoU  Consecutifa  qui  out  lieu  nu  Foie, 
pjirtirulierciuent  a  la  suite  dtss  tx*siouii  trdumatiquca.  Par  le  Cn.  Curtet,  oflicier 
dc  Sant^  o  J'Uoyiitnl  Militaire  t\e  nruxcllcs,  &c,  &c.  Acttai  dc  hi  Society  tie  M<x]ecinc. 
Chinuipe,  et  PImrmacio  etablie  a  UruxcUes,  Totue  u  2Jimie  pfirtic.  A  BriucUea,  An. 
e.     I«0«.     P*P3. 

+  Nflwigmphie  et  Tlterapeutique  Chirurgictiles.  t*wr  M.  Lc  ClitTiiliur  Richt?miid, 
Prof,  ii'Mpcmtiwns  dc  Chinirgtc,  &.t\     Cinquicme  <*fiitJtm,  Tome  uiiemL%  p.  Tu 7.^. 
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ferent  luxations  were  observed,  no  \tscus,  not  even  the  brain,  suf- 
fered more  than  the  liver  frora  these  violent  concussions  produced 
artificially  by  falls. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  explanation  is  the  same^  in  one  circunw 
stance^  as  that  given  in  1766  by  Cheston, 

The  explanation  of  Richerand  was  very  generally  received,  both 
in  France  and  in  various  countries  of  Europe.  h 

That  the  explanation,  nevertheless,  was  unsatisfactory  and  i^i^^^ 
deqiiate,  appears  from  the  fact,  that  hepatic  abscesses  are  observed 
iu  the  case  of  injuries  of  the  head,  in  which  the  individual  liad 
tained  no  fall,  tind  his  person  had  received  no  shock,  except  the  blc 
on  the  skull,  and  in  injuries  and  especially  compound  fractures  of 
the  extremities. 

Though  Curtet  had,  at  the  end  of  last  century,  made  a  consi- 
derable advance  in  the  right  line  of  inquiry  on  this  subject,  it  was 
not  till  near  thirty  years  after,  that  the  explanation,  which  may  bo 
regarded  as  the  correct  one,  was  given*     Mr  Arnott  showed,  in  a 
paper  read  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  in  1828,  tlmt,  when 
the  phenomena  of  injuries  of  the  skull  or  other  external  parts  arc 
followed  by  suppuration  or  abscess  within  the  liver,  there  is  evenr 
reason  to  believe  that  the  veins  of  the  former  part  are  inflamed,  sod 
that,  in  consequence  of  this  venous  inflammation,  secondary  dcpoats 
take  place  in  the  liver.     Mr  Arnott  showed,  in  short,  that  secoDd- 
ary  deposits  take  place  in  this  way  both  in  the  abdominal  and  tiie 
thoracic  viscera,  and  sometimes  in  both  sets  of  organs  at  once.    Ue 
further  showed,  that  the  injury  frhich  the  head  had  sustained  con- 
sisted, in  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  of  fracture  or  fissure  of  the  skuU^ 
in  all  compound;  and  though,  in  one- third,  the  skull  was  neither^ 
fractured  nor  fissured,  yet  with  wound  t»f  the  soft  parts,  in  severaly^ 
part  of  the  outer  table  and  diploe  had  been  sliced  off,  while  in  all 
the  bone  was  exposed.     As  infiammation  of  the  osseous  substance; 
must,  in  all  these  cases,  have  existed,  Mr  Arnott  infers  that  tlii#| 
process  taking  place  in  the  numerous  veins  ramifying  between  the 
two  tables  of  the  skull,  and  in  those  distributed  to  the  soft  parts 
externally,  may  be  attended  with  similar  consequences  to  those 
which  follow  phkMtis  in  other  parts;  that  is,  collections  of  raatterj 
in  internal  organs,* 

Cruveilhior  subsequently  showetl,  that  injuries  affecting  boiifi% 


*  A  PaUiological  TnqiLiiT  into  the  5cH:ondar}'  RfTccU  nf  InflAfnomlion  at  the  Veum 
by  Jfimeft  ArnoU,  Bwrgeon.   Mpdico-Chirurgic*!  Tr«iiMc«  VnU  nw  p.  L  liondon,  IBU9. 
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ciiusing  inrtammation  of  the  osseous  tissue,  and  involving  the  veins 
of  that  tissue,  are  very  coininonly  followed  by  abscess  in  the  liver. 
The  veins  so  aflFected  may  be  ao  minute  as  to  escape  notice ;  and 
hence  tlie  errors  and  uilsconceptions  that  have  so  long  prevailed  on 
this  subject  The  experience  of  the  three  days  of  July  1830,  which 
furnished  many  cases  of  gun-shot  wounds  and  injuries  of  bones,  con- 
tributed to  throw  light  on  this  mystery^  It  w^as  then  found,  that, 
in  some  cases,  injuries  and  fractures  of  the  cranium,  in  other  in- 
stances, compound  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  extremities,  were 
followed  by  purulent  collections  within  the  liver  ;  and  always  almost 
was  it  found,  that  the  veins  of  the  fractured  and  subseciuently  in- 
ftamed  bone  were  inikmed,  and  contained  purulent  matter. 

The  veins  of  bones,  it  must  be  oljserved,  allow  this  species  of 
suppuration  and  deposit  within  the  liver  more  easily  than  the  veins 
of  other  tissues;  because,  being  contained  within  incompressible 
canals,  they  do  not  collapse,  and  remaining  o|>en,  they  are  more 
likely  to  become  inflamed  than  the  veins  of  other  textures. 

Though  inflammation  and  suppuration  in  the  minute  veins  of 
bones  may  be  generally  requisite,  in  order  to  Ik?  followed  by  secnutl- 
ary  purulent  collections,  yet  probably  it  is  not  requisite  that  this 
inflammation  extend  far  up  within  the  venous  trunks  arising  from 
these  minute  veins.  Even  it  may  happen,  that  inflammation  and 
suppuration  of  the  inner  venous  coat  may  not  be  requisite  ;  and  that 
the  veins  act  as  the  mere  carriers  from  the  inflamed  tissue. 

It  has  been  from  a  very  remote  period  observed  that  suppura- 
tion  within  the  liver  after  injuries  of  the  head  is  a  most  insidious 
affection,  and  takes  place  with  verj^  imperceptible  external  indica- 
tions of  its  presence ;  and  most  proliably  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  tlie 
circumstance,  either  tliat  it  is  a  peculiarly  chronic  and  insidious 
process,  or  that  it  consists  merely  in  the  successive  transport  of 
'  purulent  matter  by  the  veins  from  the  parts  suppurating  as  the 
matter  is  formed.  The  testimony  of  Pigray,  given  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  remarkable;  and  its  accuracy  has 
l>een  confirmed  by  all  sul*sequent  observers.  "Wounds  of  the 
head,*'  he  s£iys,  **  are  of  great  imjtortance,  from  the  variety  of 
symptoms  and  accidents  which  follow  them,  which  it  is  good  to 
foresee  mnl  consider.  In  certain  years,  almost  all  these  wounds* 
lK)th  small  and  great,  are  mortal ;  and  this  may  Iw  ascribed  to  the 
constitution  of  the  air,  of  which  it  is  dirticult  to  form  a  judgment, 
1  remarkeil  one  year  in  which  woinuls  of  the  head,  almost  all, 
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were  folluwed  by  gangrene  nf  two  or  three  fingers'  breaiiili,  witli 
little  fever;  and  nevertheless  few  dial  Several  others  I  have 
«eeti^  in  which  no  manifest  accidents  followed;  and  nevertbeles 
there  died,  namely,  of  the  smallest  woniidi?,  principally  those  in 
whom  fever  began  the  third  day  after  the  intiiction  of  the  wound; 
but  In  ahnofit  all  those  who  so  died,  we  found  a  purulent  abscess 
in  the  Buhstanee  of  the  liver/'* 

ThiB  insidiousness  le<l  Bertrandi  to  observe,  that  the  writers  hj 
whom  these  instances  of  hepatic  suppuration  after  injuries  of  dm 
bead  are  recorded,  were  unaware  of  the  existence  of  such  coH^- 
tioQs  in  the  liver  before  the  body  was  inspected. 

Without  dwelling  longer  on  tliis  subject,  I  only  add,  that  it  k 
not  inijMJssible  that  in  several  crises  the  ojieration  of  trejianning 
itself,  l)y  inducing  inflammation  of  the  bone,  may  h.ivp  lu^u  a 
cause  of  hejiatic  suppuration, 

5.  Instances  of  purulent  collection  or   col  lections    within  the 
liver,  in  consequence  either  of  inflammation  of  the  veins  of  the 
intestines,  or  of  these  veins  opening  at  purulent  surfaces^  are  ofteii 
observed,     Cruveilhier  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  man  of  <KI  liAd 
a  protruded  rectum  replaced^  after  re])eated  and  violent  attantptis^ 
which  caused  much  pain.     He  speedily  became  ill,  with  the  iwmJ 
symptoms  indicating  disease  of  the  vi-ins,  and  on   the  fifth  day 
expired.    Several  small  aliscesses,  su|ierfieial  and  dcei^-seated,  were 
found  within  the  liver.     In  other  instances,  the  puriforra  colletv- 
tions  were  formed  after  operations  on  the  re<^tura,  where  the  actual  | 
cautery  was  employed  ;  af^r  the  ojieration  for  the  cure  ofjtjrtuhi 
ani ;  and  after  that  for  strangulated  hernia,  in  which  a  ])ortion  of  J 
irreducible  omentum  underwent  suppuration. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  in  these  instiuiceas  suppuratioa 
within  the  veins  is  alwms  necessary  ;  or  whether  tlie  veins  merelj 
transport  the  purulent  matter  to  the  liver.  Inflammation  is,  sel- 
dom found  to  extend  far  from  the  spot;  and  almost  never  into  the 
interior  of  the  large  veins.  It  is  probable  that  when  hejiatieJ 
abscess  takes  place  after  ulceration  of  the  intestinal  canal,  it  is 
rather  to  the  transporting  power  of  tfie  veins  than  to  their  actual 
inflammation,  that  this  sym-plienomenon  is  to  be  ascril)ed. 

Of  twenty-nine  instances  of  thisconjuuctiun  given  by  Annejiley^ 
in  twcnty-onCj  or  nearly  three-fourths,  were  these  ulcci^s  more  orl 

*  Epitome  dee  Preci?plc»  de  Meducine  ti  CKifurgic.    Par  Pi«riv  Pigmy.    A  i 
J  658.     I2m(>.     liv.  iv,  chap,  ix,  p.  9C»8, 
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"    less  extensive  iii  tlie  large  intestine ;  and  in  other  two  cases  the 

» colon  was  contracted  with  stricture,  showing  the  presence  of  dy^ 
gentery  at  some  former  period.  Among  fifteen  fatal  cases  which 
fall  under  the  observation  of  Dr  Budd  in  the  Dreadnought,  in  eight 
erases  there  were  ulcers  in  the  large  intestines ;  in  one  case,  two 
ulcers  were  observed  in  the  stomach  ;  and  in  tw^o  cases  the  state  of 
the  intestines  was  not  observed  ;  s?o  that  in  nine  among  thirteen  cases 
hepatic  abscess  was  conjoined  with  ulcers  in  the  colon  or  stomach. 
Among  sixteen  cases  collected  by  Andral  and  Louis^  in  two  cases 
ulcers  in  the  large  intestine  and  lower  end  of  the  ileum  are  noticed  ; 
in  one  case,  ulcers  were  observed  in  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum 
only ;  in  four  cases,  ulcers  were  seen  in  the  stomach ;  and  in  one 
case,  in  the  gall-bladder.  In  one  of  these  cases  of  ulcer  of  the 
stomach,  the  ulcer  was  caused  by  the  abscess  opening  into  the  sto- 
mach ;  and  this  case  may  therefore  be  excluded.  With  this  de- 
duction, howeverj  there  are,  among  fifteen  cases,  seven  in  which  the 
existence  of  abscess  of  the  liver  was  preceded  by  ulceration  of  some 
part  of  that  extensive  mucous  membrane,  from  which  the  aipillary 
veins  arise  and  proceed  to  unite  in  the  vena  portae, 

1  have  already,  in  page  863,  mentioned  that,  in  1827,  I  met 
with  a  remarkable  example  of  the  eonjunctioQ  of  large  hepatic 
abirce.^s,  with  extensive  ulceration  of  the  colon  ;  and  in  which 
the  foritiation  of  the  former  was  so  insidious,  that  its  existence  was 
not  suspected  during  life.  It  appeared  to  me  at  this  time  that 
some  connection  between  the  two  phenomena  subsists  ;  and  that  this 
connection  is  not  aecideutah  Of  tins  connection  I  had  little  doubt^ 
after  reading  the  Memoir  of  Mr  Amott,  already  referred  to ;  and 
if  1  liad,  tliat  doubt  must  have  been  removed  by  the  facts  given  in 
183;i  by  Cmveilhier.* 

■  On  Uie  other  hand,  it  is  agreed,  that,  in  the  case  of  this  sym- 
])ljenomenon,  in  various  instances  hepatic  suppuration  precedes  the 
formation  of  ulcers  of  the  intestinal  c^naL  This,  however,  merely 
shows,  that  the  same  general  causes  which  produce  hepatic  abscess, 
that  is,  excessive  solar  heat,  terrestrial  miasmata^  and  full  living, 
may  be  followed  by  inflammatory  processes  in  two  sets  of  organs 

■  much  exposed  to  the  lim^tful  influence  of  tliese  physical  causea 

It  must  also  be  observed,  that,  for  aught  that  is  hitherto  known* 
mere  iuiiamuiution^  or  even  vascular  congestiou  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary,  may,  considering  the  direct  relation 

•  AniiKMiiic  rtttbologiqup,  Livniison  3u.  pU  J,2,  3L     P^is,  IS^Ii 
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of  its  veDous  system  witli  that  of  the  liver,  give  rt:se,  in  tJie  latter 
organ,  to  irritation,  which  might  readily  tenuiiiate  in  suppuradoa 

Physicians  in  India,  where  this  union  is  most  commonly  seen, 
ascribe  the  dysenteric  disorder  to  the  passage  of  irritating  Me, 
Were  this  always  the  case,  then  it  ought  to  l)e  expected  that  the 
small  intestine  should  be  diseased  before  the  large  intestine.  Tliie, 
however,  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  most  commonly  the 
colon  is  first  diseased  ;  and,  in  many  cases,  the  colon  alone  is  ulce- 
rated, while  tlie  ileum  remains  sound.  The  bile,  if  it  irritate,  must 
irritate  most  the  membrane  which  it  touches  first ;  and,  before  it 
reaches  the  colon,  its  irritative  proj^ertics  ought  to  be  abated,  if  not 
eKtingutshed  Yet  the  effects  of  this  irritatiou  are  present<^  in  no 
degree  almost  by  the  small  intestine,  and  in  a  most  remarkable  dc^ 
greo  by  the  large  intestine.  From  these  facts,  it  seems  natural  U» 
infer,  that  whatever  be  the  cause  of  ulceration  in  the  colon,  it  is  not 
irritating  bile ;  that  the  blot»d  sent  from  the  diseaaetl  intestinal  mu- 
cous membrane  irritates  through  the  branches  of  the  ix>rti*l  vcjq  thf 
substance  of  the  liver. 

§  3,  Spoakelus — Gangrene  of  the  Liver. — Gangrene  oi'tbi- 
liver  is  a  rare  affection  ;  and  we  must  be  cautious  in  admitting  as 
examples  of  the  lesion,  all  the  instances  given  by  autbora  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  from  Morgagtii  downwards,  the  descriptiom  art' 
too  vague,  and  merely  represent  portions  of  the  liver  to  be  in  a  state 
of  sphokelus.  The  lesion  nevertheless  may  take  place ;  first,  titfaer 
by  gangrene  attacking  an  abscess  of  tlie  liver,  generally  with  iDont 
or  less  iufiamraation  of  the  veins  ;  and,  secondly,  in  consec]ue[ice  of, 
or  in  connection  with,  gangrene  of  some  part  of  the  siu-face,  for  in- 
stance, the  toes  or  the  sacrum,  and  the  gangrenous  inflamtnatian 
piissing  thence,  apparcotly  by  the  veins,  either  to  tlie  liver  or 
lungs,  or  to  both  simultaneously. 

In  the  former  case,  a  large  portion  or  the  whole  of  tlie  walU^ 
an  abscess  are  soft,  flaccid,  and  filamentous,  exhaling  an  offeu* 
sive  odour,  while  the  adjoining  portion  of  liver  is  also  more  or  lem 
softened,  dai^k  coloured,  and  laccrataJ.  In  the  latter  case, 
lesion  appears  in  the  form  either  of  one  gangrenous  abscess,  that  i 
an  abscess  witb  soft,  ragged,  dark  brown  fetid-smelling  walls ;  or 
in  the  shaj^  of  several  collections,  of  the  same  characters*  while  the 
neighbouring  veins  contain  fetid  purulent  matter, 

Gang]*ene  of  the  liver  is  occasionally  associated  aldo  witb  gm- 
grenc  of  the  lungs. 
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[  The  cause  of  this  liisiou  is  not  well  understood.  Are  we  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  an  affection  originally  gangrenoiia  ?  or  ai*e  we  to 
believe  tliat  the  gangrenous  termination  5s  an  effect  of  inHarama- 
tion  ?  To  tne,  it  api>ears  to  be  the  result  rather  of  inflammation  of 
peculiar  intensity,  in  persons  of  a  eertain  kind  of  constitution,  than 
of  a  gangrenous  form  of  intlammation.  The  course  of  phenomena, 
or  rather  of  the  process,  seems,  in  general,  in  cim^s  of  this  nature, 
to  be  as  follows.  First^  inflammatory  action  or  vascular  congestion 
distends  and  overloads  the  vessels  of  the  part,  and  causes  interstitial 
extravasation  of  blood,  of  lymph,  and  of  serum  ;  xecomUi/^  hy  this 
the  tenacity,  pliancy,  and  elasticity  of  the  texture  are  destroyed ; 
it  becomes  friablcj  lacerable,  and  easily  softened ;  its  physical  pro- 
perties are  altered  and  impaired  ;  and  its  vital  properties  are  en- 
feebled ;  thirdbjy  as  this  action  or  inaction  continues,  the  texture  of 
the  part  is  still  more  completely  changed  from  its  ntM'raal  state ; 
and  at  length,  on  any  slight  increase  in  the  morbid  distension,  the 
[jarts,  already  deprived,  in  a  great  degree,  of  their  vital  pro- 
[)erties,  give  way  ;  vessels  are  broken  open,  and  expose  their  con- 
tents ;  parts  lose  their  cohesion  ;  and  the  process  of  gangrene, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  the  mechanical  with  the  weak  vital,  is  est^i- 
blishetl 

On  the  other  hand,  gangrenous  suppuration  of  the  liver  may 
follow  tlie  formation  of  an  external  gangrenous  sore* 

In  the  collection  of  pathological  drawings  made  by  the  late  Dr 
Thomson,  is  an  insfcince  in  several  respectj^  important  A  person 
attempted  to  destroy  himselt!,  first,  by  cutting  liia  throat,  and  after- 
wards by  discharging  a  pistol  at  bis  tbrehead.  Death  did  not  ensue 
immediately.  The  wound  of  the  thnjat  mortified;  and  e^tfoliation 
from  the  frontal  l»one  took  place^  After  death,  which  took  place 
in  about  ten  days,  a  large  abscess,  with  ragged,  dark-colouret', 
softened  walls^  w^is  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  right  lobe  of 
the  liver- • 

In  this  reuiarkable  case,  we  observe  the  illustration  of  two  pa» 
thological  princi (lies,  which  I  have  attempted  to  establislu  First^  the 
absceas  hi  the  liver  was  evidently  secondary,  and  consecutive  either 
on  the  wound  in  the  frontal  bone,  or  on  that  in  the  thi'oat,  most 
likely  the  former.  The  suppurating  process  in  the  medullary  mem- 
brane of  the  frontal  bone,  rendered  necessary  to  eject  tlie  deatl 

^^         *  A  Pmcticai  Treatiie  on  Dueaaea  of  the  Liver  unci  Biliary  Paasii^ct.    By  Wiiluun 
^ft     Thomson,  M*D»,  uiil  the  prir^ite  coUection  of  that  gcntlemaa. 
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bone  €ind  heal  the  living  one,  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  mattc^ 
which  was  conveyed  by  the  vessels  of  the  bone  by  the  vein^s  la  tk 
liven  Secondly^  as  this  purulent  collection  was  then  formiiig 
within  the  liver,  it  was  struck  with  sphakelus,  most  likely  in  const* 
quence  of  the  previous  inortiiied  and  sloughing  state  of  the  wouiwi 
in  the  throat. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  gangrene  of  the  liver  from  tbo* 
changes  in  colour, — blue,  black,  dark-green,  dark-brown,  mottled 
dark-green  and  brown,  which  are  so  common  in  this  organ.  Tbeae 
colours  are  effects  of  mere  death  changes.  No  change  in  colour, 
without  an  evident  change  in  consistence  and  demolition  of  struc- 
ture, can  be  received  as  indicating  the  presence  of  gangrene. 

It  has  been  supposerl  that  hemorrhage  may  be  the  cause  of  gan- 
grene.    It  seems  rather  the  effect  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

§  4.  Malakosis. — Softening  of  the  Liver  has  been  observed, 
in  certain  circumstances,  to  take  place.  The  substance  of  the  liver 
is  then  soft,  friable,  easily  torn  and  broken  down  between  the  fin* 
gers ;  and^  in  some  instances,  the  change  in  cohesion  b  so  grmL 
that  the  hepatic  substance  resembles  softened  spleen. 

I)r  Marshall  met  in  Ceylon  with  instances  of  softening  of  the 
liver  without  other  remarkable  change.  In  other  instances  the 
parenchyma  wns  granular,  and  broke  down  between  the 
white  the  peritoneal  coat  came  away  with  unusual  facility. 
mentions  one  case  in  which  the  liver  was  softened  in  such  a  man- 
ner  in  a  patient  with  dysentery,  that  the  pulpy  substance  resembled 
Iiasty  pudding.  The  liver  weighed  in  this  case  7|  pounds — more 
than  double  the  average.  In  all  such  cases  the  softening  is  the 
effect  of  a  species  of  vascular  congestion  or  orgasm. 

Of  this  lesion,  Andral  distinguishes  two  varieties,.^-one  indi- 
cated by  the  red  colour  of  the  hejiatic  substance ;  the  other  by  a 
pale  or  whitish  colour.  In  the  former,  the  sutetance  presented  the 
appearance  of  softened  spleen  ;  in  tlie  latter,  of  a  species  of  gray 
coloured  pap,  and  with  little  blood  in  the  tissue.  In  the  former 
case,  the  softening  appeared  to  be  the  effect  of  inflammation  of  Ujc 
peritoneum,  general  and  hepatic.  In  the  latter  cjise,  it  appoarc<l 
to  l>e  the  result  of  lesion  of  nutrition  ;  as  the  gall-bladder  contained 
not  bile,  hut  colourless  and  insipid  serum.  The  latter  also  ap^tears 
to  be  more  chronic  in  its  progress  and  duration  than  the  former.* 
§  5.  Hepatic  Phlebitis. — Inflammation  of  the  veins  of  the  liver 
IS  not  very  frequent ;  and  when  aliscesses  and  purulent  collectiuu.i 
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are  found  within  the  gland,  these  are  the  result  either  of  inftamnia* 
tion  of  the  jjarenchyma  or  of  the  transporting  property  of  the  veins, 
wljieh,  bovvcver,  themselves  reniab  unaffected  Infiaramation  may 
nevertheless  affect  veins  either  spontaneously  or  from  the  irritation 
of  foreign  bodies, 

M.  Lainhron  records  the  case  of  a  man  of  69  who  was  attacked 
with  squeamisihncss,  sickness,  uneasiness  in  the  right  hypochondre, 
and  irregular  shiver iiigs.  In  the  course  of  four  days,  jaundice  ap- 
peared slightly,  and  increased  in  the  subsequent  tJiree  days.  At 
the  end  of  one  week,  the  shiverings,  which  had  not  been  very  dis- 
tinct-, were  present  in  the  evening,  generally  with  hiccup,  and  imi- 
tated the  rigors  of  ague.  The  symptoms  continued  with  great 
and  increasing  weakness  ;  and  the  patient  expired  on  the  25th  day 
from  the  appearance  of  well- marked  symptoms. 

In8|jection  revealed  the  following  state  of  parts.  The  portal  vein 
was  filled  with  wine-lec  matter  and  purulent  matter;  in  the  trunk 
of  the  superior  me^ntcric  vein  a  fish-bone,  which,  implanted  in 
the  head  of  the  pancreas,  had  entered  the  anterior  wall  of  this  vein 
from  before  backwards,  and  was  fixed  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
same  vein.  This  bone  was  about  3  centimetres,  or  one  inch  and  a 
little  more  than  a  line  long  ;  as  thick  as  a  stout  pin  ;  yellowish,  hard, 
and  resisting ;  and  the  extremity  was  twisted  like  a  cork-screw.  The 
Ciivity  of  tlie  mesenteric  vein  was  obliterated  by  slate-gray  false  mem- 
brane* Below  this  obliteration  the  divisions  of  the  superior  mesente- 
ric were  sound,  but  contained  fibrinous  clots  of  blood.  The  splenic 
vein  was  in  size,  colour,  and  consistence  normal ;  but  it  contained 
a  quantity  of  wine- lee  coloured  matter  ;  and  the  same  matter  was 
found  in  the  divisions  of  the  portal  vein,  while  its  sinus  was  filled 
with  purulent  matter  mixed  with  blood.  The  liver  presented  no 
metastatic  abscess ;  but  its  tissue  at  the  level  of  the  portal  sinus 
was  very  much  softened.     The  sul>hepatlc  veins  were  sound.* 

The  same  observer  gives  the  case  of  a  man  of  48,  who  had  been 
ill  for  eight  days  with  debility,  slight  fever,  and  was  incoherent 
at  admission.  Four  days  after  he  had  violent  and  distinct  rigors  ; 
while  it  was  observed  that  the  size  of  t!ie  spleen  was  palpably 
enlarged.      The   rigors    underwent   temporary   abatement;    but 

*  ObtervatiofiB  d^tnflftmnmtioa  de  VcIdcs  du  Foie.  Uno,  dc  k  VeinisFartQ  pn>- 
duiU*  par  unc  arete  de  poinon  ;  2do,  de»  veinci^  iriif^he|>atiqu(!fi,  due  mi  voiAJnaj^  d'un 
abcet  nietantiitiqiie;  Par  Ernest  Ltimbmn.  Artliive*  G enemies.  Juln  lf}42,  Tani. 
luL.  p.  129. 
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without  improving  the  condition  of  the  {>atient ;  and  in  mther  more 
than  three  weeks  they  rcturneil,  aecompanieil  with  delirium,  fol- 
lowed by  profuse  sweatings  and  diarrhoja.  In  ten  days  more 
death  followed,  the  whole  duration  of  the  ilhaess  baring  been 
about  7^  days* 

At  the  pyloric  end  of  the  dtomach  was  an  ulcerated  cancer, 
which  had  destroyed  the  mucous  membrane  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  a  shilling.    The  liver  was  in  size  normal,  but  yellow iah,  and  as 
if  tatty ;  andpartof  it  was  dotted  with  red  points,  which  were  traced 
to  the  interglobular  veins.     Disseminated  in  the  hepatic  substance 
were  seven  or  eight  purulent  collections,  which  looked  like  meta^ 
tatic  abscesses.     The  largest  of  these  was  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg. 
One  of  these  abscesses  was  situate  near  one  of  the  trunks  of  the 
sub- hepatic  veins,  as  they  enter  the  verui  cava^  where  that  vaaael  is 
attached  to  the  base  of  the  lobule  of  Spigelius.     This  abaco»  had 
caused  inflammation  in  the  veoous  trunks  so  that  the  latter  showed, 
at  some  lines  from  its  opening  into  the  vena  cava,  an  ulceration  about 
eight  millimeti'es  (W,  of  one  inch)  in  diameter,  while  matter  eistly 
Howed  from  the  abscess  into  the  cavity  of  the  vessel.     The  portioo 
of  the  vein  l>etween  the  ulceration  and  the  vttta  catHi  wtts  quite 
covered  with  lymph  sufficiently  thick  to  protect  the  interior  of  the 
vein  from  the  entrance  of  the  purulent  matter.     Above  thetiloeri- 
tion  the  ves^sel  was  intensely  intJametl ;  and  its  area  was  obliteratiid 
by  lymph  and  fibrinous  clots.     The  circulation  was  thus  completdy 
interrupted.* 

This  disease  is  generally  fatal.  Yet  I  have  stated  in  a  formfT 
part  of  this  work,  (p,  127,)  that  I  have  met  with  a  case  in  which 
the  trunk  of  the  portal  vein^  together  with  those  of  the  splenic 
and  superior  mesenteric  veins,  were  completely  filled  and  obstructed 
by  a  solid  coagulum  of  lymph  apparently,  or  lymph  with  fibrin  of 

blooil. 

In  tliis  case  it  is  probable  that  the  obstruction  or  closure 
of  the  vein  in  this  manner  must  liave  arisen  from  one  of  two 
causes;  either  intlaramation  within  the  vein,  or  pressure  exter- 
nally.    If  the  former  were  the  cause,  then  the  closure  was  perlia{}& 

*  Thcie  ca«^  have  altice  been  qtiotiid  in  a  (lerman  JoumiL],  in  ardcr  lo  pror^  th«t 
»p!cnic  inftammftUon  had  enlargemeni  ia  ibe  prinuuy  cause  of  intermitieiil  fuver,  not 
the  tjffect ;  And  m  order  to  accoinptiii!i  this,  the?  apeculator  hat  added  to  the  rcpon  of 
the  first  c4i»e,  that  the  spleen  was  strongly  develoiied  and  dialincUy  circumicnbed,  mnd 
in  the  second^  thai  ita  volume  was  cTidetjUy  increased^ 
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HltttiilBtis  of  averting  the  immediate  fatal  termination.  In  this 
person  fiirtherj  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  was  so  much  shrunk 
and  diminished,  that  the  whole  organ  weighed  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  its  usual  amount ;  while  its  shape  was  greatly  altered, 
being  rounded  and  drawn  from  the  sides  and  circumference  to  the 
centre  ;  so  that  the  whole  gland  was  represented  by  a  small  shrunk 
left  lobe.  The  effect  of  this  lesion,  which  ia  one  species  of  atrophy, 
was  obstinate  and  incurable  ascites. 

§  6.  IIepatorbhagla..— I  am  quite  satisfied  that  occasionally 
the  biliary  ducts  and  the  liver  pour  out  blood,  which  is  discharged 
into  the  intestmal  canaL  I  have  more  than  once  seen  in  patients 
large  quantities  of  blood- coloured  bile^  and  even  hlood  discharged 
in  this  manner,  which  I  am  satisfied  came  from  the  biliary  ducts 
and  the  port  biiiariiy  in  which  this  liquid  had  been  poured  out 
abunilantly.     This  is  a  species  of  hepatic  haemorrhage. 

Another  variety,  however,  of  hepatic  haemorrhage  takes  place, 
one  in  which  blood  is  poured  into  the  sulBtance  of  the  liver,  which 
is  rent  and  lacerated,  much  as  is  the  brain  in  apoplexy.  Sir  li* 
Blane  gives,  in  a  boy  of  eight,  a  case  in  which,  after  eight  days  of 
illness,  ending  fatally,  several  fissures  were  found  in  the  left  lobe  of 
the  hver,  and  much  hlood  was  effused  within  the  abdomen.*  M. 
Andral  mentions  the  case  of  a  person  who,  without  any  previous 
complaint  or  indication  of  illness,  felt  one  morning  on  awaking, 
pains  in  the  abdomen,  and  accordingly  remained  in  bed-  In  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  he  was  found  dead.  The  peritoneal  cavity 
was  filled  with  a  large  quantity  of  dark-coloured  blood  partly 
coagulated ;  and  several  clots  were  found  between  the  diapliragni 
and  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver.  Near  the  centre  of  the  right 
lobe,  on  the  convex  surface,  was  an  opening  of  sufficient  size  to 
admit  the  tip  of  the  little  finger,  and  which  was  the  orifice  of  a 
cavity  in  the  heptic  substance  as  large  as  a  pippin,  and  filled 
with  blood.  A  large  vessel  which  had  been  rent  openetl  on  a 
point  in  this  cavity  ;  and  this  vessel  was  found  to  \ye  a  branch  of 
the  portal  vein.     The  surrounding  parenchyma  was  healthy.f 

Dr  Honore  presented,  in  1834,  to  the  Academy  a  liver,  in  which 
were  several  cavities  containing  blood*  It  was  uncertain,  however, 
whether  this  proceeded  from  torn  vessels  or  was  the  effect  of  exha- 
lation. 

M.  J^uis  mentions  one  case  in  which,  along  with  an  abscess, 

•  Transftctionn  of  Ji  Society*  VoL  \l  p.  Ifl.     London,  1«00. 

f  M^ecine  Cfiniquc.     Partic  Vlfnitv  Livre  lliemf.  Set.  !.  chup.  iii. 
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there  was  in  the  liver  a  cavity  as  large  as  a  nut,  coutainmg  blood 
coagulated  in  concentric  layers.    No  laceration  in  any  of  the  U 
vessels  was  recognized* 

Instances  of  this  lesion  have  been  given  also  by  Dr  Heyfi 
and  Dr  James  Abercrombie-  In  the  former  case^  which  took 
in  a  man  of  60,  the  heart  was  aifected  with  hypertrophy  of  the 
right  ventricle,  and  the  rent^  wliich  was  in  the  right  lobe  of  the 
liver,  communicated  with  the  laceration  in  the  portal  vein*  •  In  the 
latter,  which  occurred  in  a  lady  of  35,  who  liad  been  sereral  years 
in  India,  the  liver  pre^^entcd,  at  its  anterior  and  upper  surface,  a 
large  sac,  containing  two  pounds  of  blood.  This  sac  was  the  peri- 
toneum. The  blood  had  escaped  from  a  branch  of  the  portal  veia« 
The  accident  occurred  in  the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy,  Th* 
liver  was  softened,  lacerable,  and  pulpy.f 

The  causes  of  this  lesion  and  its  external  effects  are  equally  mi* 
known. 

In  those  affected  with  scurvy,  the  liver,  as  other  organs,  is  liable 
to  present  effusions  of  blood,  which,  in  this  case,  undergoes  imper- 
fect coagulation. 

§  7.  Traumatic  Laceration  and  Hepatorbhaoia.— Iai5Jl« 
from  a  considerable  height,  especially  on  hard  ground,  and  after 
death  by  heavy  bodies  which  have  passed  over  the  trunk,  lacemtioo 
and  hemorrhage  of  the  liver  is  by  no  means  uncommon.     On  thr 
1st  of  January   1824,  three  soldiers,  in  attempting  to  get  out  of 
Edinburgli  Castle,  mistook  their  way  in  the  dark,  and  fell  over  the 
perpendicular  side  of  the  rock.     They  were  found  dead  next  morn- 
ing ;  and  in  all  the  liver  was  lacerated,  g 
Cases  of  rent  either  from  violence  or  falls  are  given  by  Moi^a|^H 
and  Dr  I'earson ;}  and  instances  of  the  same  accident  from  flP 
transit  of  a  e«u*riage  or  waggon  over  the  trunk  or  abdomen  arc 
given  by  various  authors. 

In  all  these  cases,  hemorrhage  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  takn 
place  ;.    «and  as  the   blood   flows  into   the  cavity  of  the   peiilo-  g 
neum,  if  life  be  not  immediately  or  speedily  extinguished,  the  SiUi|^H 
tity  may  be  estimated  by  the  degree  of  swelling  which  takes  plac^ 
with  the  dull  sound  always  emitted  on  percussion,  when  blood  ii 
contained  within  the  abdominal  cavity. 

*  Memoire  sat  pluaeun  Molatiiet  du  Foie«  Par  Dr  Heyfetder,  Ardiirci  Geof^ 
nks,  t.  li.  p.  468.     Par%  I  aSd. 

f  London  Medical  G&setle,  September.  1844,  Vol.  iixiv.  p.  507  and  ^  793-  Ov* 
ctt«"  twice  given* 

X  TianMctioni  of  College  of  Phjtiemm,  vol  iti.  arU  xidx.  p.  377.     Londoti,  1785. 
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Death  Is,  in  tliese  cases,  generally  immediate,  or  at  mo«t  follows 
in  no  long  time.  A  young  boy  of  five  or  six  was  CTO««ing  the  street 
at  the  South  Bridge,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  day.  He  was 
knocked  down  some  way  by  a  carriage  passing,  and  one  if  not  both 
wheels  passed  over  the  trunk  before  the  coachman  could  stop  his 
horses.  Tlie  boy  was  taken  up  immediately  and  brought  to  the 
Infirmary,  where  I  was  at  the  time.  He  was  quite  dead;  and  it 
was  manifest,  from  the  appearance  of  the  abdomen,  which  was  al- 
ready enlarged,  that  blood  was  copiously  escaping  into  its  cavity. 
When  the  body  was  examined  next  day,  it  was  found  that  the  liver 
had  been  much  crushed,  and  had  not  only  been  rent  across  the 
right  lobe,  but  as  if  broke  down.  About  four  or  four  pounds  and  a 
half  of  blood  in  clots  and  fluid  were  found  in  the  abdominal  cavity- 

My  limits  do  not,  however,  allow  me  to  say  more  of  these  cases, 
nor  of  the  important  order  of  wounds  of  the  liver,  for  informatiou 
on  which  I  refer  to  the  writings  of  military  surgeons, 

§  8.  Hypertbdphy* — By  hypertrophy  is  meant  increase  of  the 
liver  in  size  and  weight,  without  any  palpable  change  in  structure. 
The  normal  weight  of  the  liver  varies  at  different  ages,  in  the  two 
sexes,  and  ac-cording  to  the  size  and  stature  of  the  individual  In 
general,  in  an  adult  of  between  25  and  35  years  of  age,  and  of  the 
height  of  5  feet  8  inches,  the  liver  will  weigh  about  three  lbs.,  and 
from  two  to  six  ounces  imperial  weight,  or  about  53  ounces.  In 
general,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  weight  of  the  liver  is  between  the 
29th  and  30th  part  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  person.* 

*  Facts  and  InfeTCncfn  relative  to  the  Condition  of  the  Vital  Orguna  aad  Viscera  in 
genemU  «»  to  tfaeir  Nutrition  In  certain  Chronic  Diieaaea.  By  John  ClendiimingT 
M.  D„  Alc,    Medjco-ChiniTgica]  Transactioiui,  vol.  sxi-  p.  S3,     London,  1838. 

Mr  Manhall  gives  several  important  facts  regarding  the  weight  of  the  liver  in  the 
troops  in  Ceylon.  Of  55  livers  betongitig  to  Europeans  that  died  of  fever*  25  were 
deemed  sound.  The  average  weight  of  these  11  vers  was  4  pounds  6  ounces.  The  ex- 
tremei  were  6  pounds  and  3  pounds  7  oyncea^  27  appeared  tmtuually  toft  The 
average  weight  of  this  division  was  4  pounds  IS  oimc^L  The  laig)esl  weighed  6  pounds 
8  ounces  ;  the  smallest  3  pounds  1 3  ouoces.  Two  were  found  indurated.  One  weigh- 
ed 2  pounda  10  ounces  ;  the  other  1(»  pounds.  Mr  Marshall  states  aflefwarda,  that 
of  tiro  examples  of  indurated  liver,  in  which  the  gland  cut  hard  and  gritty  under  the 
knife,  and  in  both  of  which  the  liver  was  rounded  or  drawn  together  like  a  balU 
without  any  of  the  usual  distinctions  into  lobes,  one  weighed  5  pounds,  Uie  other  4 
pounds.  [This  b  kinrhoms,]  fie  a^lds,  that  **  the  livers  of  European  soldiers  were 
ftmnd  to  vary  in  weight  from  Q^  pounds  to  5  pounds,  withmit  unv  satis&ctory  trace 
of  pre-eusting  diseasa.*"— Notes  on  the  Meilical  Topography  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon. 
Tly  II  enry  Marshall,  Surgeon  to  the  Forces,    London ,  1 R  2 1 .    P.  1 4 1 ,  and  1 5 1  and  1 52. 

Thaie  numhen  are  higher,  on  the  whole,  than  thoie  which  we  have  been  acctistom- 
ed  to  obitrfe  in  thii  country.    I  hnve  weighed  a  great  numbisr  of  Hveri  at  the  KovaI 
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Almve  tliis  standard  tht;  weiglit  of  the  liver  may  ridP  greatly: 
for  iiistancej  to  6,  8,  9,  or  even  10  pounds;  and  its  vohiine  is  pro- 
portionally increased.  At  the  same  time,  the  organ  is  in  a  high 
degree  vascular,  firmer  than  natural,  and  cuts  bard  under  the  knifr. 
Tlie  intimate  structure  \s  generally  understood  not  to  be  impaired,  or 
in  any  way  changed;  and  in  one  senae  this  is  correct  The  structure 
resembles,  except  in  increased  firmness  and  greater  vascularity,  the 
usual  structure  of  the  liver;  yet,  when  examined  carefully  and  closely. 
the  granular  tissue  of  the  organ  appears  more  fleshy  than  in  the  nor* 
mal  state,  and  occasionally  portions  of  the  liver  are  harder  than  the 
surrounding  texture.  In  certain  periods  of  the  disease,  winch  I 
snpiH>sed  must  be  more  advanced,  the  vascularity  of  the  organ  ap* 
pears  diminished ;  at  least  less  blood  escapes  from  incisions^ 

The  increase  in  volume  which  the  liver  acquires,  when  enlarged 
by  hypertrophy,  may  be  very  consideralile,  and  with  its  increase  in 
weight,  produces  great  uneasiness  and  derangement  in  some  of  the 
thoracic  and  all  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  gland  is  enlarged  in 
all  its  dtmensiotiSj  and  may  preSsS  up  the  right  side  of  the  diaphragm 
and  right  lung,  while  it  prevents  the  diaphragm  from  descendiocr 
freely.  It  also  thrusts  upward  llie  tendinyus  centre  and  the  heATt 
little.  These  effects,  nevertheless,  vary  according  to  the  posture 
the  patient.  Thus,  in  the  horizontal  position,  the  hypertropto 
liver  is  decidedly  higher  up  in  the  right  side  of  the  chest  than 
the  erect  In  the  latter,  while  its  bulk  prevents  the  free  d 
of  the  diaphragm,  its  weight  draws  that  muscle  downward.  In  the 
abdomen  it  may  come  down  as  low  as  the  crest  of  the  as  iiium^ 
while  at  the  same  time  it  extends  beyond  the  median  line  into  the  ltd 
hypochondriac  region,  and  makes  usually  a  decided  bulging  pro- 
minence in  the  right  hypochondriac  and  epiga^^tric  regions.  From 
the  circumstance  of  the  liver  lying  transversely  below  the  diaphragm^ 
this  bulging  is  generally  more  marked  above  than  below,  the  gland 
i»eing  tied  closely  to  the  diaphragm  by  its  ligaments. 

The  hypertrophicd  liver  usually  has  con tractetl  preternatural  ad- 
hesions with  the  neighbouring  organs ;  the  stomach ;  the  transverse 

Infirmmr,  and  gcnerany  found  Choae  mipposed  to  be  free  from  disciise  to  he  thwi  S 
pounds  to  3  pouTnls  S  or  G  ouucw.  Very  mrely  did  they  nacend  to  4  pound*, 
unless  in  conjunction  with  palpable  niarku  of  dUujwe.  In  females,  the  weight  »■• 
tisuaily  about  2  piiuttds  10  uunccs  to  3  poundau  One  fatty  tiver  in  n  youqg  fenu^e 
dead  of  conBuinption  I  found  to  weigh  8  pounds  and  7  nr  B  ounceiL  Ttie  low  we^ht 
of  the  liver  Riven  by  Mr  Mttr&lialf  is  less  iistonishing  thmi  the  higli  wfight  witliin  ihr 
limits  of  hciiltliy  fcitri»ctiirt'.     Tbef«?  weighty  Lvt'r*  were  probnbly  bvpeitrophioJU 
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arch  of  the  colon ;  the  duodenum,  or  the  pancreas,  or  all  these  at 
the  same  time. 

Instances  of  hypertrophy  of  the  liver  have  been  long  observed. 
Tliey  were  seen  by  Morgagni,  Bknchi,  Bang,  StoU,  Portalj  Fo- 
derej  Raillie,  Bailly,  and  all  who  have  observed  the  morbid  changes 
Incident  to  this  gland.  The  lesion  is  at  present  common  in  dilfer* 
cut  forms  and  degrees, 

H\^ertrophy  may  be  the  effect  of  tlie  third  variety  of  inflamma- 
tion, the  acute,  congestive,  or  enlarging.  But  more  commonly  it 
advances  slowly  and  steadily,  until  the  size  of  the  organ  and  its 
projection  under  the  right  hypochondriac  margin  and  the  epigas- 
tric region  renders  the  enlargement  no  longer  doubtful.  As  it 
advances,  it  gives  rise  to  effusion  of  serous  fluid  within  the  abdo- 
men* 

Hypertrophy,  both  in  moderate  and  extreme  degrees,  arises  in 
this  country  from  the  intemperate  and  long  continued  use  of  spirits* 
One  of  the  most  marked  instances  of  the  disease  w!iich  have  come 
under  my  notice,  in  which  the  liver  projected  fully  four  intihes  be- 
low the  margin  of  the  right  hypochondre,  arose  in  this  manner. 
When  first  seen,  it  was  in  the  early  stage,  with  symptoms  of  inflam- 
matory and  vascular  congestion.  Under  the  use  of  reraedie^ 
chiefly  depleting,  the  me  of  the  organ  waa  recluced,  and  the  drop- 
sical effusion  within  the  peritoneum  disapi>eared.  But  when  the 
[jatient  lei\  the  hospital,  he  returned  to  his  previous  habits,  and  in 
no  long  time  came  back,  witli  the  liver  as  large,  heavy,  and  pro- 
minent as  before.  He  soon  simk  under  the  disease.  The  liver 
was  found  to  weigh  upwards  of  10  pounds. 

Instances  of  the  disease  I  have  seen  come  from  Norfolk,  in  some 
part^  of  which  county  it  is  the  effect  either  of  ague  or  the  pliysica! 
causes  of  that  disease.  The  change  has  also  been  observed  in  all 
aguish  and  marshy  districts;  in  Lincolnshire  and  some  parts  of 
Essex  in  England ;  in  the  department  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  ac- 
cording to  Fodere ;  in  the  island  of  Walcheren  and  many  parts 
of  Holland ;  in  the  Maremma  in  Italy ;  in  the  marshy  and  low  coasts 
of  the  West  India  Islands;  and  in  various  parts  of  the  East  Indies. 
In  these  situations,  hypertrophy  of  the  liver  may  either  follow  one 
or  more  attacks  of  ague,  most  usually  quartan  ague,  or  it  may  lie 
established  slowly  and  steadily  witliout  being  preceded  by  any  dis- 
tinct attack  of  this  disease.  In  thci^c  circumstances,  it  is  clear  that 
the  hyi>ertrophied  state  of  the  gland  arises  from  a  }>reviou^  long 
continucil  viii^cular  orgasm  or  congi^tion.     This  congci^ted  state  of 
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the  liver,  however,  is  always  preceded  and  accomjMiiiied  with  a 
greatly  deranged  conditioii  of  the  vascular  system  of  tlie  stomach, 
duodenum^  and  whole  intestinal  canal. 

In  thisdisea:se  the  gall-bladder  usually  contains  thin  watery  bile  ; 
the  surface  is  more  or  less  tinged  yellow ;  and  the  intestinal  dis- 
ctiarges  are  light  coloured*  A  state  of  aimeinia  with  ascites  foUows- 
§  9.  Atrophy. — The  term  Atrophy  of  the  Liver  has  been  ap- 
plied to  more  than  one  state  of  that  organ ;  certainly  to  two  at 
le^gt.  The  first  is  a  state  of  diinioished  size,  with  contraction,  as  it 
were,  of  the  parenchyma  in  all  directions^  from  the  periphery  to  the 
sinus  of  the  vessels,  and  often  mostly  in  the  left  lobe,  sometimes 
with  persistence  of  its  parenchyma^  though  diminished  in  volume, 
sometimes  with  the  disappearance  of  tlie  red,  vascular,  or  acinoid 
tissue  of  the  gland^  and  the  substitution  of  a  whitish  dense  tissue, 
which  is  manifestly  the  cellular  substance  of  the  gland.  The  second 
consists  in  diminished  volume  also  of  the  organ j  but  with  more  or 
less  induration,  and  a  granular  or  tubercular  appearance  of  the 
liver ;  iu  short,  one  of  the  forms  of  klrrhosls.  Thirdly,  I  bare 
mentioned  an  instance  iu  which  the  whole  gland,  hut  especially  the 
right  lobe,  was  shrunk  and  contracted  to  about  one-tliird,  or  be- 
tween that  and  one-fourth  of  its  usual  size,  in  connection  with  an 
obstructed  state  of  the  portal  vein. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to 
which  of  these  states  the  term  Atrophy  ought  to  be  confined.  One 
point  is  clear,  that  the  name  includes,  according  to  present  usage, 
several  morbid  states  of  the  liver^  which  are  in  all  probability  A\U 
ferent,  and  proceed  from  different  causes.  It  is  clear  that  the  con- 
tracted state  of  the  liver  in  hirrkom  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
instance  of  atrophy,  though  part  of  the  hepatic  tissue  in  that  dis- 
ease is  atrophied*  The  shrunk  and  contracted  state  of  the  gland 
in  that  affection  is  secondary  and  consecutive. 

That  there  are  cases  in  which  the  glandular  matter  of  the  liver 
is  diminished  or  atrophied  must  be  allowed,  from  such  cases  as  that 
given  by  Andral,  part  v.  livr.  ii*  chap.  iiL  section  ii.  obs.  12. 

§  10.  MoscHATisMus  Jecoris, — ^lu  ccrt^n  circumstances,  the 
liver,  when  divided,  presents  on  the  surface  of  the  sections  a  mot- 
tled or  party-coloured  aspect  of  brown-coloured  spots,  8et  in  a 
lighter  coloured  liasls,  so  as  to  resemble  the  section  of  the  nutmeg. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  appearance  indicates  any  ciiange  in ' 
structure.  The  dark-coloured  spots  appear  to  be  merely  sections 
of  granules  or  lobules  which  have  been  largely  injected  with  blood, 
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while  the  light*coloiired  basis  retaina  its  Qornial  colour.  This  nut- 
meg aspect  of  the  liver  is  connected  with  certain  statoei  of  the  vas- 
cular system  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  in  which  sorae  ifi)i>edinient 
is  presented  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Thus  it  takes  plac6 
in  various  affections  of  the  heart,  hypertrophy,  valvular  contraction, 
and  similar  affections,  in  which  the  blood  of  the  vena  cava  does  not 
easily  return  to  the  heart,  and  in  which  consequently  the  venu  caim 
hepatica  is  inordinately  distended*  It  may  also  take  place  in  con- 
sequence of  some  morbid  states  of  the  abdominal  circulation. 

§  IL  Jecur  GitANiTLATUM — Jecur  Tubercolatum.— Kir- 
REI03IS. — It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that,  in  consequence  of 
inflammatory  congestion,  the  liver  is  liable  to  become  hardened, 
and  as  if  tuberculated  or  granulated.  It  may  be  that  this  is  the 
early  stage  of  the  state  which  is  to  be  described  under  this  head  by 
the  name  of  Granulated  Liver.  Tuberculated  Liver,  and  to  which 
Laennec  applied  tlie  epithet  of  Kirrhosis.  To  English  observers, 
it  was  known  partly  under  the  name  given  by  Baillie  of  Tubercu- 
lated liver,  and  more  frequently  in  its  exquisite  form  under  the 
name  of  hob-nailed  liver, 

Kirrhoais  appears  under  two  forms,  one  an  early,  another  a 
more  advanced  and  perfect 

In  the  early  form  of  the  disease  the  substance  of  the  liver  is 
firm,  doughy,  yd  not  irregular.  The  surface  is  coloured  with 
patches  of  yellow,  variable  in  size.  The  whole  organ  is  in  gene- 
ral somewhat  enlarged,  and  usually  weighs  between  four  and  five 
pounds  or  more.  When  divided  it  appears  of  an  orange  red  co- 
lour, or  between  that  and  orange  brown  ;  sometimes  with  patches 
of  this  colour  diffused  through  the  natural  colour  of  the  gland  ; 
and  when  a  slice  is  immersed  in  water  it  soon  imparts  to  the  water 
a  green  colour,  which  is  repeated  after  several  immersions*  Closely 
examined,  tie  section  shows  innumerable  small  bodies  like  millet 
seed  or  grains  of  barley,  of  an  orange  colour,  dispersed  through  its 
substance.  Such  livers  are  vascular  in  the  red  granular  portion 
mostly. 

This  lesion  does  not  usually  prove  fatal  of  itself  at  this  stage; 
but  persons  occasionally  die  with  the  liver  in  this  state,  from  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  granular  disease  of  the  kidneys,  fever,  or  diseaae 
of  the  intestinal  c^nal. 

In  a  more  advanced  stage  the  surface  of  the  Uver  presents  at 
various  parts  small  irregular  shaped  elevations  like  the  heads  of 
vetches  or  peas,  separated  by  irregular  linear  furrows.     These  elc- 
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vations  may  not  extend  over  the  whole  liver,  but  occupy  at  first 
only  one  part,  viz,  generally  the  convex  surface^  When  the  i^eri- 
toneum  is  stripped,  which  is  always  difficult  to  be  done,  it  is  ob- 
servLMl  that  the  elevations  are  the  proiiiiiient  parts  of  roundish  or 
irregular-shaped  bodies  about  the  size  of  tares  or  small  peas,  and 
some  as  large  as  peaa.  The  colour  of  these  bodies  is  orange-brown 
or  wood-browD,  sometimes  a  shade  lighter  than  the  colour  of  the 
sound  liver.  A  section  of  such  presents  an  aggregation  of  bodies 
varying  in  size,  affecting  a  roundish  irregular  outUne,  united  or 
separated  by  whitish  fibrous  or  tilameutous  lines.  The  liver  lu 
these  parts  is  decidedly  firmer  and  harder  than  in  the  last  describ- 
ed case.  Other  parts  of  the  liver  are  firm,  doughy,  and  generally 
of  the  orange-yellow  or  orange-brown  tint. 

The  liver  in  this  state  may  not  be  larger  than  usual,  and  if  it  be, 
it  is  only  in  a  slight  degree  larger. 

Sections  of  this  sort  of  liver,  when  macerate  in  water  repeatedly 
changed,  continue  long  to  impart  a  green  colour  to  the  lii|uid. 

In  the  most  complete  form  of  the  disease  the  appearance  of  the 
liver  is  the  following.  The  liver  is  seldom  larger  than  naturah 
It  either  retains  its  normal  size,  or  it  is  smaller,  and  apparently 
shrunk  and  contracted.  The  whole  surface  of  the  liver  presents  the 
appearance  of  numerous  irreguiai*ly  round  bodies,  elevated  so  as 
to  give  the  organ  an  irregular  tuherculated  or  knotty  look.  These 
eminences  are  as  large  as  peas  or  small  beans,  a  few  larger.  Their 
colour  eittenially  is  of  that  light  brown  usually  designated  wood- 
brown.  They  are  separated  by  well-marked  linear  furrows,  which 
seem  all  continuous,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  liver  presents  a  re- 
semblance to  a  shoe  covered  with  hobnails.  This  appearance  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  surface  of  tiie  liver  ;  but  in  general  it  is  nn 
distinct  and  conspicuous  ou  the  convex  surface. 

The  shape  of  the  liver  is  at  the  same  time  in  general  more  or 
less  altered.  The  convex  surface  is  more  decidedly  convex ;  the 
anterior  edge  is  obtuse,  Chick^  and  as  it  were  bent  downwards ;  all 
the  sharp  edges  are  rounded  or  obtuse :  and  in  general,  by  the 
bending  downwards  of  the  right  and  left  margins,  and  the  anterior 
margin,  the  lower  surface  is  more  concave  than  in  the  natural 
state.  The  last  character,  however,  may  be  wanting ;  and  the 
lower  surface  either  remaining  even,  though  irregularly  grauulat4xi» 
or  partaking  in  tlie  general  elevation,  the  whole  gland  appeal 
thick,  but  rounded,  and  contracted  apparently  towards  the  siiius 
of  the  vessels. 
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When  sections  of  a  liver  iu  this  state  are  made,  these  sections 
present  the  same  appearance  of  irregularly  rounded  hodies  aggre- 
gated together,  as  is  seen  at  the  surface.  The  colour  is  in  general 
more  of  the  orange-yellow  tint,  or  that  combined  with  wood-browiu 
These  bodies  are  united  by  a  species  of  gray  filamentous  or  liga* 
mentous  tissue ;  and  both  structures  become  more  distinct  on  im- 
mersion iu  water,  and  after  boiling. 

These  bodies,  though  affecting  the  globular  figure,  vary  much. 
Many  are  ovoidal  or  spheroidal ;  many  are  irregularly  angular;  not  a 
few  are  elongated  with  rounded  or  angular  ends ;  and  some  look  like 
the  small  stony  fragments  set  in  porphyry,  or  a  small  grained  breccia* 

In  size  also  they  vary.     Some  are,  as  already  stated,  as  large  as 
good  sized  garden  peas ;  and  this  volume  they  do  not  often  exceed. 
Others  are  smaller^  of  the  magnitude  of  dried  peas ;  others,  again, 
like  tares  or  vetches;  and  some  not  largex  than  millet  seed.     All 
e  mixed  confusedly  together  without  any  order. 

The  peritoneum  may  be  stripped  from  these  bodies;  and  they 
then  present  the  appearance  of  an  aggregation  of  orange-brown  or 
wood-brown  looking  hodies,  all  closely  united  and  packed.  This 
close  conjunction  is  evidently  the  cause  of  their  variation  in  size 
and  shape ;  for  it  is  manifest,  that  if  all  were  rouml,  they  could 
neither  touch  each  other  nor  be  of  the  same  size;  whereas,  beina 
different  in  size,  the  small  hodies  are  interspert^ed  between  the  large 
ones ;  and  the  shape  of  all  is  modified  by  the  contiguous  bodies. 

Iu  general,  1  think  in  the  case^  examined  by  me,  the  bodies  at 
tJie  surface  are  both  larger  and  more  regularly  rounded  than  tiioso 
in  the  substance  of  the  liver. 

I  have  several  times  macerated  sections  of  kirrhotic  liver:  and 
I  always  found  that  they  required  a  long  time,  months  at  least,  to 
part  even  with  a  portion  of  their  greenish  colouring  matter,  Iu 
several  cases  I  kept  slices  of  granulated  liver,  for  spaces  of  from  20 
to  24  months,  in  water  periodically  changed,  before  attempting  to 
put  them  in  spirits ;  and  even  then,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
the  spirits  were  completely  coloured  green,  and  recjuired  to  be 
changed ;  and  tlie  spirit  in  which  the  section  so  prepared  was  im- 
mersed^ was  again  tinged  green.  This  fact  shows  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  colouring  matter  adheres  to  these  graiuiles. 

This  green  colouring  matter  is  precij*itated  by  the  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid.     A  fatty  matter  is  taken  up  by  ether. 

From  the  prominent  characters  now  described,  Morgagni  applies 
to  this  state  of  the  change  the  name  of  Jecur  tjmnulatum  ;  liiillie 
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terms  it  tul)crculated  lifer  ;  maay  physicians*  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  term  it  granulated  liver ;  aod  Laeiinec  applied  to  it 
the  name  of  kirr/wstSy  or  yellow  degeneration  of  the  liver,  from  the 
colour  which  the  liver  so  changed  often  presents. 

Besides  the  forms  now  descril)edy  the  disease  in  certain  instances 
appears  in  the  form  of  yellow  matter  dispersed  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver  like  peas;  or  presents  an  appearance  similar  to 
the  vitellaiMum  of  the  common  fowl. 

In  some  instances  srnal!  empty  cavities  are  found  in  the  interior 
of  the  granulated  liver ;  and  in  others  are  small  cavities  containing 
a  greenish  jelly-like  liquid  of  bttle  consistence.  This,  which 
appears  to  have  been  observed  by  Portal,  is  made  the  ground  of 
another  stage  of  the  disease  more  advanced  than  the  one  last  men* 
tioned.  The  distinction  I  think  entirely  useless,  as  the  state  men- 
tioned is  found,  though  not  very  often,  in  the  state  already  describ- 
ed as  the  third  stage. 

Laennec,  who  considered  tliis  yellow  matter  a  new  formation. 
characteristic  of  the  lesion,  admitted  three  forms  of  hirrhosis  ;  one 
hi  masses,  a  second  in  patches,  and  a  tlnrd  in  cysts.  This  idea  of 
the  separate  new  morbid  formation  has  not  been  generally  recog- 
nized ;  and  it  is  probable  that  these  distinctions,  which  apply  rather 
to  the  external  form  than  the  essential  character  of  the  lesion,  are 
fanciful- 

A  liver  in  the  exquisite  and  perfect  form  of  granulation  presents 
in  its  substance  appearances  so  characteristic,  that,  though  not 
easily  described,  they  liave  attracted  general  attention.  The 
orange-coloured  matter  has  been  sometimes  described  aa  like  sole- 
leather,  when  attempted  to  be  cut  by  the  knife ;  and  in  other  in- 
stances the  section  has  been  compared  to  impure  bees  wax.  Both 
of  these  statements  are  either  inaccurate  or  exaggerations.  The 
granulated  liver  is  certainly  not  so  tough  and  inHexible  as  sole  lea- 
ther ;  neither  does  it  present  the  hard  }'ct  friable  property  of  yel- 
low bees  wax.  It  resembles  a  solid,  close,  dense,  fleshy  mass,  con- 
sisting apparently  of  numerous  small  bodies  irregularly  aggregated 
together,  which,  when  chisely  inspected,  are  of  an  orange  or  orange- 
brown  colour. 

This  disease  tends  certainly  and  invariably  to  the  formation  of 
incurable  abdominal  dropsy.  At  first  the  liver  is  larger  than  usual ; 
but  afterwards  it  returns  to  lU  normal  size,  though  not  to  the 
normal  slmpe,  or  it  becomcis  smaller  and  shrunk,  as  already  de- 
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scribed.  I  have  sesen  three  persons  among  about  32  cases  die  with 
intestinal  hemorrhage.  Becquerel  observed  this  five  times  in  42 
cases. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  granulated  liver  to  be  affected  with 
superficial  or  peritoneal  inflammation,  and  tlnus  to  contract  adhe- 
sions to  adjoining  parts.  In  two  cases  I  found  the  convex  surface 
adhering  extensively  by  false  membrane  to  the  diaphragm.  This 
might  have  taken  place  previous  to  the  granular  transformation* 
I  have  seen  the  liver  also  adhering  in  this  state  to  the  stomach,  and 
to  tlie  duodenum. 

Sometimes  the  gall-bladder  is  found  thickened,  and  adhering 
preternaturally  to  adjoining  [jarts* 

The  capsule  of  Glisson  is  usually  thickened,  and  appears  to  have 
been  the  seat  of  chronic  inflammation. 

The  state  of  the  bile  varies.  In  some  cases  it  appears  not  per- 
ceptibly changed.  In  others  it  is  dark-coloured,  viscid,  ropy.  In 
a  few  it  is  liquid,  light-coloured,  and  manifestly  serous.  In  these 
states  there  appears  to  be  nothing  regular, 

Atteitdant  LE8ioN8.~J5rirr/tom  may  tiike  place  alone,  that  is^ 
withoot  lesion  of  other  organs,  or  at  most  with  a  morhid  fetate  of 
the  alimentary  canal  and  its  mu<;ous  membrane.  But  it  is  more 
common  for  it  to  be  conjoined  with  lesions  of  other  organs*  The 
most  common  morbid  act'orapaniment  in  this  country  is  granular 
disease  of  the  kidney  ;  and  I  have  seen  a  great  number  of  instances 
in  which  the  latter  lesion  was  conjoined  with  hirrfwsh  either  in  the 
early  or  In  the  advanced  stage.  Becquerel,  who  has  studied  the 
lesion  particularly  in  this  view,  found  among  42  cases  only  7  which 
could  be  said  to  be  simple  or  unconnected  with  lesion  of  other  or- 
gane.  Among  these  were  19  in  which  the  granulatetl  state  of  the 
liver  was  complicated  or  associated  with  the  granular  state  of  the 
kidney;  in  21  kirrbosis  was  complicated  with  disease  of  the  heart 
in  different  stages,  and  in  two  witli  ^pericarditis.  The  most  usual 
cardiac  lesion  wfis  hypertrophy  of  the  left  chambers  ;  hyi>ertrophy 
of  the  right  chambers ;  and  changes  in  the  calves  of  the  left  cham- 
bers in  the  order  now  observed.  In  9  cases  he  found  pulmonary 
emphysema  ;  and  in  one  case  pulmonary  tubercles. 

In  this  country  the  disease  is  not  so  frequently  associated  with 
well-marked  disease  of  the  heart ;  but  in  almost  all  the  cases  which 
I  have  CKamined,  there  were  tracts?  of  chronic  bronchitis  and  em- 
physema. 
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Though  abdoiiiitial  dropsy  m  the  constant  and  invariable  effect 
of  this  lesiotij  bo  mucfi  so,  that  in  every  ease  of  abdominal  dropsy 
which  is  unattended  by  manifest  enlargement  of  the  liver,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  this  gland  is  in  the  granulated  state,  yet  the  dis- 
ease may  be  followed  or  associated  with  other  lesions  which  precede 
the  fatal  event  Thus  it  may  cause  chronic  pentonitis ;  pleurisy, 
especially  the  chronic  form  ;  less  frequently  pericardial  iuflamma* 
tion  :  pneumonia  occasionally ;  pulmonary  apoplexy :  and  if  not, 
expectoration  tinged  with  blood. 

From  the  observations  of  Dr  Eichholtz  of  Konigsberg,  I  infer 
that  the  conjunction  of  granulated  liver  with  granular  kidney  is 
also  frecjuent  in  Germany.* 

The  nature  and  cause  of  this  degeneration  has  given  rise  to 
much  inquiry  and  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  We  have 
seen  tliat  Laennec  imagined  that  it  consisted  in  tlie  formation  of  a 
new  morhid  product,  which  was  intiltrated  into  the  substance  of  the 
liver,  which  was  liable  to  be  formed  in  the  same  manner  in  the  pa- 
renchyma of  other  organs,  and  which  appearing  at  first  in  an  in- 
cipient or  nascent  state,  proceeded  eventually  to  softening.  It  was 
further  the  idea  of  Laennec*  that  as  the  kirrhotic  bodies  were 
developed,  the  substance  of  the  liver  disappeared  and  was  ab- 
sorbed. 

The  correctness  of  this  idea  was  first  questioned  by  M.  BouUand^ 
who  denies  the  fact  of  a  new  formation,  and  maintains  that  hrrhosis 
consists  in  what  he  calls  a  dissociation  of  the  elements  of  the  liver, 
viz.  the  glandular  yellow  portion  and  the  red  vascular  portion.  In 
the  early  stage,  he  conceives  that  the  vascular  network  is  enlarged 
and  much  loaded  with  blood.  In  the  second  stage,  this  vascular 
network,  which  is  interposed  between  the  granules  of  the  yellow 
portion,  becomes  impermeable,  but  large ;  it  assumes  a  colour  va- 
rying from  gray  rose  to  pale  green,  and  allows  turbid  serum  to 
escape.  This  idea  implies  that  the  granulated  state  of  the  liver  is 
owing  to  congcstion.f 

Andral  ascribes  kirrhosis  to  hypertrophy  of  the  yellow  or  gra- 
nular matter  of  the  liver,  while  the  red  or  vascular  matter  remains 
either  the  same,  or  may  be  changed  in  colour  to  an  olive-grecD, 

•  Ueber  die  Granulirte  Leber  uiid  Niere,  und  ilir  Vcrhaltnm  zui  Tubdrciitosen 
uiid  Krebaigen  Djscm.«iie.  Von  Dr  H  EiehholU  tu  Konigsbei^.  MulIcrV  Atchli 
fur  AnuUitiiJc  tiiid  Pbv6iologk\     Jahrgang^  1845.     Derlin,     i^ite  330. 
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with  increase  or  diiuinution  In  its  volume ;  the  latter  being  the 
raiLse  of  the  shrivelling,  • 

Cniveilhier;,  as  well  as  Anclral,  denies  tlie  formation  of  a  new 
sul)stance ;  and  considering  the  appearance  and  relation  of  the  mi- 
nute bodies  constituting  this  change,  he  inters  that  they  are  part  of 
the  anm  or  glandular  granules  of  the  liver  in  a  state  of  hypertrophy, 
while^  in  consequence  of  these  hypertrophied  granules,  the  others 
are  atrophied  or  wasteAf 

In  1837,  Dr  Carsewell  brought  forward j  on  the  nature  and  for- 
mation of  this  disease,  an  hypothesis  which  has  had  in  several  points 
several  followers.  Rejecting  the  idea  of  Laennec,  that  kirrkosh 
depends  on  the  formation  of  a  new  tissue,  Dr  Carsewell  regards 
the  change  as  consisting  in  atrophy  of  the  lobular,  that  is  the  glan- 
dular structure  of  tlie  organ,  produced  by  the  presence  of  a  con- 
tractile fibrous  tissue  formed  in  the  c^ipsule  of  Glisson.  {  This 
idea  has  been  more  or  less  decidedly  adopted  by  Mr  O'Ferrall* 
Mr  R.  W.  Smyth,§  and  some  others  :  while  part  of  the  hypothesis, 
that  relating  to  the  induration  of  the  substance  of  the  capsule  of 
(irlisson,  corresponds  with  an  hypothesis  presently  to  be  mentioned. 

In  1831^,  Dr  Ilallmann  of  Berlin  announced  formally  in  his 
dissertation  an  hypothesis  >hich  had  been  in  various  modes  and 
quarters  occasionally  produced*  This  is,  1st,  that  in  kirrhosis, 
hypertrophy  of  the  cellular  or  ligamentous  tissue  of  the  liver  takes 

•  Ctinique  Medicale,  PArtie  Viifmc,  Liv.  llienie,  Section  J,  Chapitre  III.  pHria, 
1B34. 

The  ideii»  of  M.  Andral  rt^irtiiuR  rhc  gmnular  liver  arp  founded  on  his  notion*  of 
itn  oaiuraJ  aiUitomiaU  structuie.  Thii  ia  perfectly  corrwt  wert?  these  notion  §  w«JI 
founded.  But  cither  the»e  are  not  nccumte,  or  they  do  not  accord  with  the  idea  of  th*» 
mAJorily  of  aniitomiciil  olwervers.  He  elates  that  in  the  Uvlt  two  BubstAnccs  exist  na- 
tundly,  10  iirmnged  as  to  represent  the  form  of  a  sponge.  One  more  or  Jesn  white  re- 
presentA  the  solid  part  of  the  eponge,  contains  large  veseelB  which  traverae  without  ra- 
mifying in  it,  and  consequently  contains  liltJe  blood.  The  other  ia  a  red  substance, 
extremely  Tfljicular,  in  appearance  cavernous,  and  is  deposited  in  the  ajroia  of  this 
white  substance. 

The  white  substance  of  which  M.  Andral  here  speaks  appears  to  be  the  interlobulai' 
and  intergrantilar  cellular  tissue.  The  red  substance  is  Indeed  vascular,  and  is  con- 
tained in  its  ortola  ;  but  besides  thia^  there  is  an  orange  or  yellow  substance,  which 
IB  the  gmnular  or  acinoid,  and  Which  conidsts  of  the  ends  f>f  gtiU-ducts  throughout  the 
whole  gland' 

f  Anatomie  Pathologique,  Livraison  xii.     Paris,  1837. 

X  Illustration!!  of  the  Elementary  Forms  of  Disease,  By  Robert  Carsewell,  M,  IK 
hondou.     Folio.     1«38.     Atrophy  2,  Plate  iu 

§  UuMin  Journal,  Volume  xxv.  p.  521-524.     Dtiblin,  1844. 
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place ;  2d,  that  in  this  hypertrophy  of  the  hepatic  cellular  tissue 

cotisists  the  essential  character  of  the  pathological  change  called 
kirrho^  Tbeae  propositions  be  maintains  that  be  proved,  by 
showing  microscopically  the  increased  quantity  of  cellular  tissue 

which  the  kirrhotic  liver  presents ;  and  chemically,  by  the  quantity 
of  gelatin  which  he  obtained  by  boiling  from  the  kirrhotic  liver, 
and  which  is  to  that  of  the  sound  liver^  by  taking  like  weights,  as 
five  to  one.  He  obtained  from  three  ounces  of  kirrhotic  liver  60 
grains  of  dry  gelatin ^  and  from  the  same  quantity  of  healthy  liver 
only  13  grains, 

Dr  Hallmann  further  observes  that  the  yellow  bodies  (granula- 
tioDS,  kirrhotic  nodules)  consist  partly  of  cells  filled  with  more  or 
fewer  fat  globules,  and  thereby  often  expanded  beyond  their 
proper  volume,  and  partly  of  large  free  fat  globules.  Their  me- 
dium diameter  is  about  106  thousandth  parts  of  one  Paris  inch. 
The  fat  may  be  forced  trom  them  by  pressure ;  but  seldom  do 
they  show  a  distinct  nucleiL^.  By  maceration  in  solution  of  caustic 
alkali,  the  fat  is  dissolved.  The  accumulation  of  fat  within  and 
without  the  cells  is  not  peculiar  to  the  kirrhotic  liver,  but  is 
observed  in  the  drunkard's  liver,  and  oceasionally  in  livers  reputed 
sound.  The  basement  tissue  which  surf oimds  the  yellow  granule^ 
consists  partly  of  closely  compressed  cells,  partly  of  thin  compact 
fibres,  which  are  much  more  abundant  here  than  in  the  sound 
liver.  From  the  several  facb  now  specified,  he  concludes  that  the 
toughness  and  hardness  of  the  granular  liver  proceeds  from  an 
augmentation  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  capsule  of  Glisson, 
caused  by  chronic  iniiamraatian.* 

Imperfect  as  this  hypothesis  is,  it  is  supported  by  MuUer  of 
Berlin,  who  closes  some  interesting  observations  on  the  structure 
of  the  liver  with  the  following  remarks,  ^'According  to  ray 
observations,  kirrhosis  consists  principally  in  hypertrophy  of  the 
interlobular  ligamentous  tissue,  at  the  expense  of  the  glandular 
or  lobular  substance  of  the  liver,  by  which  individual  lobules  and 
separate  masses  of  lobules  are  removed  and  as  if  extruded  from 
the  others  in  a  striking  manner.  In  a  remarkable  specimen  of 
kirrhosis  in  the  Anatomical  Museum,  this  is  so  palpable,  that  it 
may  be  seen  in  the  section  of  the  liver  by  the  naked  eye.     I  con* 

*  BemeflLung  iiber  die  f^ebercicrliofle  Ton  Dr  E.  Hidlmann.  A  Berlin.  MiiU«r1ri 
Arckif  fiir  Ajaatomie,  Physiologie,  an  WiMenchnfiUche  Mcdiem.  JnJifgang*  1S43> 
Berlin.    4  7  A. 
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jecture  that  kirrhosis  depends  on  local  dissimilar  hypertrophy  of 
the  interlobular  or  interacinous  connecting  tissue."  * 

I  mention  the  hypothesis  of  Muller  in  this  place,  because,  though 
not  published  till  1843,  it  appears  that  it  had  been  taught  by  the 
author  previously.  • 

Meanwhile  Becquerel  adduced  in  April  1840,  a  view  which  hae 
always  appeared  to  me  more  consonant  with  the  hciSf  and  which^ 
in  truth,  I  had  myself  maintained  before  the  appearance  of  the 
essay  of  that  author. 

Becquerel  maintains  that  in  kirrhosis  the  only  tissue  primarily 
affected  is  the  yellow  substance  of  the  liver ;  that  this  yellow  sub- 
stance, which  he  should  have  called  the  glandular  tissue,  is  infil- 
trated with  plastic  or  albumino-fibrous  yellow  matter,  quite  similar 
to  the  false  membranes  of  the  serous  tissues ;  that  from  this  results 
hypertrophy  of  the  yellow  substance  of  the  liver ;  and  that  from 
this  hypertrophy  arises  at  first  compression,  and  subsequently 
atrophy  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  red  or  interlobular  substance. 
He  further  thinks,  that,  though  it  is  difiicult  to  speak  positively  on 
the  cause  of  the  infiltration  of  this  yellow  matter  in  the  glandular 
tissue  of  the  liver,  yet  most  protuibly  it  is  the  result  of  repeated 
vascular  congestions-f 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  thb  makes  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  correct  explanation  of  the  phenomena ;  and  as  it  is  that  w^hich 
I  have  for  several  years  been  in  the  habit  of  teaching  in  demon- 
strations and  lecturesjj  I  do  not  hesitate  to  add  a  few  words  in 
further  explanation. 

It  has  been  formerly  shown,  that  the  hepatic  substance  consists 
of  three  separate  elementary  tissues  ;  a  red,  or  vascular ;  an  orange 
or  glandular  ;  and  a  gray  or  filamentous. 

The  vascular  tissue  consists  of  the  capillary  or  minute  vessek  of 
the  hepatic  artery,  portal  vein,  and  the  origins  of  the   hepatic 
j  veins.     This  constitutes,  in  the  liealthy  liver,  and  especially  in 

i  early  life,  the  largest  proportion  of  the  gland. 

^K  Disseminated  through  tlus  capillary  network,  which  forms  the 

I  Ed 


LTber  den  Bmu  der  Leber.  *Amiierkiing  jnir  Voratehenden  Abhandlttng  von  Hcfmui* 
gsber,    Archiv  ftir  AriAtomie.    Jahrgang,    1813.   Bwlm,    P,  343. 

-f  Rechefchcs  Anatomico-Palholojy^qiies   tmr  la  Cirrhoao  du  Poie.     Par  Alfred 

kL    AfchivciOcuffnik-  '    "    '     hicf.     Tome  Hi.    A  nil  1840.    P.  398  et  40". 

^  Bipirt  Ml  the  Ca*et  tnsuLU  lie  Coumc  of  Clinical  Lectures  dellvored  At 

the  Kojal  Iiiftnniirj  in  Saabn  ir.aj  uuij.     By  Uttvid  Craigie,  M.  D.  F.  E*  S.  E.  Ac 

fkltn burgh  MedioU  nnd  Suigicftl  JounmU  Val  x In  p.  112^118.    Edinbuz^fh,  1834. 
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basis  of  the  o;land,  is  the  second  tissue,  generally  of  an  orange  co- 
lour, in  the  form  of  niioute  granules  or  atoms,  wliich  consist  of  the 
terminal  ends  of  biliary  duct^,  or  what  have  been  named  acinL  It 
is  not  easy  to  say  whether  single  acini,  or  groups  and  clusters  of 
acini^  thus  form  these  oraage*coloured  interposed  granules^  The 
question  is  of  little  moment  The  main  fact,  which  it  b  important 
to  know  and  remember,  U  that  this  orauge-coloured  matter  is  sur- 
rounded by  or  enclosed  in  the  vascular  network,  as  it  were ;  that 
it  is  the  proper  granular  or  secreting  part  of  the  liver;  and  that  it 
is  formed  by  the  superior  or  terminal  ends  of  the  biliary  poru  This 
matter  is  much  less  abuudiint^  and  occupies  much  less  space  of  the 
gland,  though  disseminated  through  viA  entire  substance. 

The  third  substance  is  white  or  gray,  and  consists  of  filameDtoos 
tissue,  which  encloses  the  vessels  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  bile- 
ducts  on  the  other,  throughout  the  whole  gland,  connecting  all  to- 
gether in  one  body.  This  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  prolonga- 
tion or  process  from  the  capsule  of  (ilisson,  and  thence  to  be  con* 
tinued  along  the  vessels  through  the  parenchyma  of  the  gland* 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  hepatic  cellular  tissue  is  connected  with 
the  capsule  of  Glisson,  and  may  be  traced  from  it;  but  it  ia  of  little 
moment  whether  we  admit  that  it  is  a  prolongation  of  that  capsule 
or  not  This  third  sulistance  is  easily  known  by  the  gray  or  whit- 
ish intersecting  lines  which  it  forms  all  through  the  liver. 

Now,  of  the  three  elementary  tissues  thus  constituting  the  liver, 
it  is  the  second,  viz.  the  orange*coloured  granular  substance,  which 
Is  primarily  affected  in  kirrhosis.  This  affection  con^sts  in  en- 
largement and  induration  of  the  granular  bodies,  until  they  attain 
the  size,  shape,  and  general  appearance  of  kirrhotic  granulations 
or  nodules ;  in  short,  are  hypcrtrophied.  That  tliis  is  the  fact,  I 
conceive  is  proved,  first  by  their  appearance  in  complete  states  of 
kirrhosis ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  other  phenomena  which  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  general  description.  The  appearance  of  granu- 
lations of  different  sizes,  from  pin -heads  up  to  the  volume  of  pea$ 
or  hazel-nuts,  can  be  produced  only  by  the  growth  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  original  granular  bodies  of  the  liver.  These  bodies 
are  of  different  sizes,  because  necessarily  the  morbid  process  com- 
mences in  some  granules,  before  others  are  affected ;  and  those  in 
which  it  first  commences,  must  be,  and  are  largest  Secondly,  these 
l>odies  contain  the  colouring  matter  and  fatty  matter  of  the  bile, 
indeed  the  parts  that  cannot  escape  by  filtration;  and  this  circum- 
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sUnce  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  glandular  or  granular 
portion  of  the  liver  is  the  part  affected  by  kirrhosts. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  therefore,  that  though  the  hypertrophy 
affects  the  whole  of  the  granular  or  orange-matter  of  the  liver,  it 
affects  it  unequally;  some  being  more,  others  leas  atfectetL 

As  to  the  exact  cliange  induced  in  these  bodies,  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  the  bile- tubes  are  first  contracted,,  and  eventually  oblite* 
rated  by  adhesive  inflammation  ;  for  little  genuine  bile  ever  reaches 
the  hepatic  ducts,  in  the  established  form  of  the  disease;  and  in  all 
the  largest  tubercles,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  the  ducts  are 
either  much  contracted  or  completely  closed* 

The  red  or  vascular  portion  of  the  gland  is,  at  the  same  time, 
atrophied ;  and  its  waste  or  diminution  appears  in  some  instances 
to  proceed  to  a  very  great  extreme.  Baillie  observeil  that  the  gra- 
nulated liver  contains  little  blood ;  a  fact  which  is  confirmed  by 
daily  observation.  The  granulated  liver  cannot  be  injected  to  any 
extent  The  small  vessels  are  obliterated  evidently  by  the  pressure 
of  the  granulated  bodies  on  them. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  hypertrophy  of  one  set  of  granules,  and 
atrophy  of  another,  as  imagined  by  Cruveilhier,  that  is  the  essential 
circumstance  in  kirrhosis,  but  hypertrophy  of  the  whole  of  the 
orange-coloured  tissue,  and  atrophy  of  the  vascular  portion. 

The  reason  why  it  has  appeared  to  many  that  the  granular  part 
could  not  be  hypertrophied,  when  the  whole  liver  was  actually 
smaller,  is  the  circumstance,  that  they  overlook  the  anatomical  fact, 
that,  in  the  st>und  state,  the  granular  portion  of  the  liver  makes  but 
a  small  proportion  of  the  gland,  while  the  vascular  portion  forms 
the  most  considerable ;  whereas,  when  hypertrophied  as  in  kirrhosis, 
the  granular  portion  constitutes  almost  the  whole. 

Along  with  these  changes,  tlie  interlobular,  cellular,  or  filamen- 
toiB  tissue  is  hardened,  apparently  by  infkmmatory  adhesion.  This 
has  been  assumed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  other  changes ;  but  it  is 
manifestly  merely  a  concomitant  effect.  It  is  always  most  remark* 
able  in  the  concave  portion  of  the  liver,  and  much  less  so  in  the 
convex.  Conversely  the  granular  degeneration  is  usually  most 
complete  and  furthest  advanced  at  tlie  convex  surface?  of  the  liver, 
and  least  so  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  caj>sule  of  Glisson  and 
tlie  sinus. 

The  remote  causes  of  kirrhosis  are  not  very  accurately  known  ; 
and  all  the  information  which  has  been  given  on  this  subject  is  ra- 
ther conjectural  than  positive.     During  the  years  1817  and  1818, 
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wben  my  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  granular  or  tuljercti* 
latcd  liver,  I  insj)eetcd  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  several  of 
(he  subjects  of  which  I  bad  opportunities  of  seeing  during  life.  A 
good  proportion  of  these  cases,  at  least  two-thirds,  occurred  in  per- 
sons who  had  been  as  soldiers  in  the  expedition  to  Walcberen ; 
and  after  becoming  acquainted  with  this  fact^  I  inferred  that  it  is 
one  of  the  states  of  liver  disease  incluct'd  by  miasmatic  poiaoo. 
Subsequent  observation,  however,  satisfied  roe  that  this  concltisioa 
is  too  limited.  I  afterwards  met  with  instances  of  granular  liver 
in  all  its  stages  in  persons  who  had  not  been  in  aguish  districts. 
Between  1831  and  1845,  I  saw  cases  of  the  disease  arising  appa- 
rently under  every  variety  of  diiferent  circumstances ;  resideiioe  ia 
cold  countries,  residence  io  hot  and  tropical  cUmat€Sy  in  peracms 
wbo  had  never  been  out  of  Great  Britain,  At  the  same  time, 
while  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  was  found  iu  the  penmis 
of  Irish  who  had  migrated  to  Scotland,  it  was  not  always  asoer* 
tained  that  these  |)er90DS  had  been  in  the  bog  districts  of  IrelaixL 
The  cause  whicli  seems  most  usually  and  generally  to  be  followed 
by  the  development  of  this  degeneration  is  the  habitual  use  of  spi- 
rits ;  and  to  this  cause,  both  in  London  and  in  Edinburgh^  great 
D umbers  of  granulated  liver  may  be  traced. 

While  the  inMuence  of  this  agent  is  admitted  by  Beoquerel,  be 
adds  various  other  circumstances ;  gloomy  and  distressing  mental 
efiiotions,  \md  and  innutritious  food,  and  residence  in  damp  situa- 
tions and  dwellings. 

The  influence  of  sex  and  age  it  is  not  eaaj^  to  determme.  Among 
18  cases  of  simple  kirrhosis,  Becquerel  found  12  to  be  lU  males 
and  6  in  females.  Among  45  cases  of  complicated  kirrbofiis^  28 
were  in  males  and  17  in  females.  Among  the  cases  seen  by  nij- 
fself  in  1817  and  1818,  all  occurred  in  male&  Among  those  aeen 
afterwards,  3  among  females  were  observed  to  5  among  males. 

Among  1 8  cases  noted  by  Becquerel,  7  took  place  between  the 
«i£res  of  30  and  40,  and  5  between  50  and  60,  Among  those  in 
which  the  age  was  noted  by  myself,  two  cases  took  place  in  youug 
females  of  20,  two  in  temales  between  35  and  40,  one  in  a  man  of 
35,  and  otiier  three  in  men  between  35  and  50,  The  di^aise^ 
therefore,  seems  to  ije  most  prevalent  between  30  and  50,  or  30 
and  45. 

As  to  exciting  patholngitval  causes,  BecquLTcl  maintains  that  dis- 
ease of  the  heart  is  a  frt»quent  antecedent,  and  must  be  considered 
as  a  cause  of  granular  degeneration  of  the  liver.     Tins  inference  be 
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adopts^  lM?CBUse  he  found  21  instances  of  kirrhosis  among  a  series 
of  55  instances  of  disease  of  the  heart  Granulated  liver  is  doubt- 
less found  often  associated  with  disease  of  the  heart ;  but  often  also 
the  latter  disease  is  without  the  formerj  while  the  nutmeg  state  of 
the  liver  is  present.  Again,  it  is  not  doubtful  that  kirrhosis  is  often 
associated  with  vascular  congestion  and  irritation  of  the  stoinaclj, 
duodenum,  and  jejunum ;  and  it  is  almost  certain,  that  the  mode 
in  which  the  habitual  use  of  spirituous  drinks  operates  in  causing 
kirrhusjs,  is  partly  owing  to  this  irritation,  partly  to  absorption  into 
the  abdominal  venous  system. 

When  kirrhosis  is  associated  with  renal  granulation,  it  seems  less 
reasonable  to  ascrib*?  the  one  of  these  affections  to  the  presence  of 
the  other,  than  to  ascril>e  both  to  the  same  cause.  They  also  ap- 
pear to  be  similar  forms  of  degeneration  of  the  glandular  tissue  in 
ditferent  glands. 

It  is  not  doubtful  tliat  kirrhosis  is  quite  adequate  of  itself  to  cause 
death.  It  must  nevertheless  be  allowed^  that  it  is  oft<3n  found 
dissociated  with  other  lesions  which  are  usually  fatal ;  for  instjince, 
chronic  bronchitis,  hyjiertrophy  and  valvular  disease  of  the  heart, 
and  disease  of  the  kidney,  occasionally  continued  fever,  and,  in  a 
few  instances,  pulmonary  consumption.  When  fatal  without  these 
diseases,  it  is  invariably  found  terminating  in  incurable  ascites. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  so  great  a  change  in  the  structure 
of  the  liver  should  be  without  effects  on  the  health  and  general  sys- 
tem. Yet,  in  the  early  stage,  it  rarely  produces  conspicuous  symp- 
toms. Kirrhosis  is^  indeed,  an  insidious  disease^  causing  little  dis- 
turbance until  the  liver  is  altogether  changed  in  structure.  The 
liver  is  seldom  so  much  enlarged  in  the  early  st;tge  as  to  give  rise 
to  manifest  and  palpable  swelling ;  and  there  is  at  this  time  also 
little  or  no  serous  fluid  within  the  abdomen.  Pain  is  not  felt,  at 
least  not  mentioned  by  [>atieuts ;  and  all  that  can  be  oliserved  is  a 
feeble  and  irregular  state  of  the  digestive  function^  denoted  by  want 
of  appetite,  thirst,  constijmtion,  a  sense  of  heat  at  times  in  the  pahus 
of  tlie  hands,  and  general  feebleness  and  languor.  Nutrition  is 
manifestly  impaired.  As  the  disease  advances  the  liver  is  enlarged, 
and  continues  so  for  some  time.  Then  it  is  diminished;  and  no 
tumour  may  be  felt  in  the  hypochondriac  region. 

Bile  is  evidently  not  secreted ;  for  the  motions  are  usually  paler 
than  in  their  normal  state.  Yet  jaundice  is  an  occurrence  so  rare 
tliat  I  have  never  seen  it  in  a  distinct  and  well-uiarked  form. 
All  that  is  ohserred  is  a  peculiar  dingy    brownish   or   sfdiow 
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colour  of  the  face  antl  skin  generally,  wliicli  is  so  characte- 
ristic, that,  though  not  strongly  marked,  if  once  or  twice  seen,  il 
can  rarely  be  mistaken.  It  has  often  appeared  to  me  also,  that  ilie 
perspiration  of  patients  with  this  disease  has  a  peculiar  odour.  All 
perspire  during  the  night  or  towards  morning  with  a  peculiar 
unctuous  discharge*  The  urine  contains  no  bile  ;  but  it  id  scanty, 
deep-coloured,  contains  a  large  proportion  of  urea,  and  deposits  a 
sediment  of  urate  of  ammonia. 

At  length  fluid  is  accunmkted  within  the  abdomen ;  and  the 
strength  is  still  more  completely  impaired. 

Death  occasionally  takes  place  by  coma,  the  bile  not  being  elimi- 
nated, and  acting  as  a  poison. 

Kirrhosis  may  be  complicated  with  abscess  of  the  liven* 
§  12.  Steatosis.  Pimelosis*  Fatty  Degeneration. — Though 
the  liver  even  in  the  human  body,  in  its  healthy  state,  contains  in 
its  cells  some  oily  matter,  which  may  be  obtained  from  it  by  various 
means,  yet  in  ordinary  circumstances  this  is  so  small^  that  it  has 
been  generally  overlooked. 

On  the  other  hand  this  element,  if  element  it  be,  is  liable  to  l»e 
augmented  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  it  is  infiltrated  interstitially 
into  the  acini  mid  around  them,  and  coni?titiites  a  peculiar  morbid 
state,  to  which  the  name  of  fatty  liver  li.is  been  applied. 

A  liver  in  this  state  is  very  generally  larger  and  heavier  than  in 
the  healthy  state,  sometimes  amounting  to  double  the  weight,  or 
7,  8,  or  d  pounds.  It  may,  nevertheless,  be  not  above  4^  or  5 
pounds.  When  large,  it  may  be  felt  during  life  in  the  form  of  a 
large,  prominent,  but  smooth  tumour,  under  the  margin  of  the  right 
hypochondre,  which  it  raises,  filling  the  epigcistric  region,  which  is 
rendered  prominent  and  full,  and  extending  somewhat  into  the  left 
hypochondriiic  region.  All  over  this  sjiace  the  tumour  emits  a 
dull  souud  on  percussion,  but  feels  not  unusually  hard. 

The  fatty  liver  generally  covers  the  stomach  and  transverse  arch 
of  the  colon,  and  descending  about  three  inches  below  the  margin 
of  the  hypochondre,  and  spreading  beyond  the  median  Hue,  appears 
prominent  and  conspicuous,  concealing  all  the  viscera  in  the  epi- 
gastric region-  Tlie  enlargement  usually  affects  the  whole  gland, 
A  liver  in  this  state,  when  first  exposed,  is  of  a  pale  orange,  or 
reddish  yellow  colour,  or  yellowish  marbled,  some  parts  being 
deeper  and  others  lighter  coloured*  These  colours  are  dispersed 
in  patches,  various  in  size,  over  the  liver.     The  surface  is  snioothi 

*  irt»t*  l>y  l>r  IL  Beer  in  OestorreichiBche  Mwlie.  Wochenschrilt     184.\     N.  2^ 
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and  fiomcthiiig  doughy,  or  corapressibJe-iiiulastic  lo  feeliug;  lees 
solid  and  dense  tlian  the  natural  liver.  When  divided,  the  sec- 
tions are  yellowish  red,  or  with  the  tiot  of  the  fat  of  old  oxen 
mixed  with  the  red  colour  of  the  liver.  In  advanced  stages,  the 
colour  is  still  more  highly  yellow^,  approacljiiig  to  gold  yellow. 
The  substance  is  soft,  doughy,  and  sometiraed  lacerahle*  These 
sections  leave  on  the  knife  a  distinct  dirty,  greasy  mark  ;  and  even 
paper  applied  over  the  cut  surface  receives  an  oily  stain,  while 
frcijh  particles  of  dirty  grease  ooze  from  the  surface. 

This  fiitty  matter  is  deposited  or  infiltrated  partly  within  the 
acini  and  granules,  partly  at  their  exterior  ;  while  the  adni  in  the 
advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  though  prej^ent,  are  compressed. 
Under  the  microscope^  a  bit  of  yellow  or  orange-coloured  fatty 
liver  appears,  according  to  AUxjrs,  like  a  pale-white  sponge,  which 
contains  individual  bladders  of  clearer  colour  with  viscid  tluid,  and 
there  are  disi>ersed  in  various  points  retnote  from  each  other  indi- 
vidual dark-lirown  pf/fwluiih  These  he  regards  as  the  atrophied 
acini  of  the  liver.  In  the  portions  of  the  liver  retaining  their  red- 
dish-shaded colour,  these  aetm  are  large,  and  more  in  the  normal 
stiite,  while  the  morhid  intermediate  tissue  is  neither  so  yellow  nor 
so  abundant  From  this  circumstance  he  infers  that  the  inter- 
mediate or  cellular  tissue  is  over-nourished  and  enlargetl,  or 
hypertrophied ;  and  that  by  this  hypertrophy  of  the  cellular  tissue 
the  acifii  are  atrophied. 

The  fatty  stiite  of  the  liver  is  t^iud  to  be  commonly  confined  to 
tliat  gland  alone ;  while  all  the  other  parts  of  the  sj'stera  are  atro* 
phicd.  It  is  observed  most  usually  in  pulmonary  consumption  : 
and  has  l>een  by  some  supjiosed  to  denote  the  most  advanced  stage 
of  this  disease.  This  inference  must  nevertheless  l>e  regarded  as 
erroneous ;  since,  on  the  one  hand,  in  many  cases  of  advanced 
consumption,  it  is  not  observed ;  and^  on  the  other,  the  adipescent 
liver  is  observed  in  persons  who  have  not  died  of  consumption. 

Analysis  shows  that  the  adipescent  liver  contains  matter  which 
is  something  a  little  different  from  pure  animal  fat,  Andral  found 
that  it  was  almost  entirely  cholesterine ;  and,  according  to  Vau- 
i]uehn,  in  100  parts,  45  consist  of  oil,  19  of  parenchyma,  and  36  of 
water. 

The  size  and  weight  which  the  adipescent  liver  may  ac(]uire  va- 
ries from  five  to  eight  or  nine  (>oimds*  In  one  rcnjarkable  case,  in 
wliich  I  recognized  the  disease  during  life  in  a  young  female  la- 
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bouring  under  consumptioii,  the  liver  descended  fully  three  inches] 
below  the  margin  of  the  right  liypochondre,  approaching  close  on 
the  crest  of  the  as  ileum ^  extended  into  the  epigastric  region,  wliich 
it  might  be  said  to  fill,  and  a  little  into  the  left  hypochondriac  r^ 
gion.     Its  weight  was  nearly  eight  pounds. 

On  the  pathological  causes  of  this  transformation,  nothing  is  cer- 
tainly known.  Pathological  speculations  have  appealed  to  the  fat- 
tened liver  of  the  goose,  to  show  that  it  is  produced  by  orerfeed* 
ing  and  too  little  corporeal  exertion  ;  and  unquestionably  this  may 
give  rise  to  the  transformation.  But  the  change  has  been  obserred 
in  the  bodies  of  persons  who,  if  well  fed,  have  not  been  under- 
worked. Again,  it  is  seen  in  those  who  are  corpulent,  and  who 
are  addicted  to  the  use  of  nutritious  food  and  spirituous  and  fer- 
mented liquors.  Its  occurrence  in  consumption  is  supposed  to  de- 
pend on  the  obstructed  state  of  the  circulation  through  the  lung?, 
on  the  diminished  power  of  decarbonization  thus  induced,  and  od 
the  greater  quantity  of  blood  believed  to  be  sent  to  the  liver,  and 
the  greater  amount  of  duty  thrown  upon  tliat  organ. 

The  liver  in  its  sound  state  is  siiid  always  in  the  adult  to  show 
that  its  acini  contain  oil  and  fat  globuleSj  which  are  further  said  to 
be  most  abundant  in  those  who  use  fat  and  oleaginous  articles  of 
food.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  one  of  the  sources  of  the  adi- 
pose infiltration.  Another  is  more  evident.  The  bile  certainly 
is  liable  by  some  means  to  have  its  elements  converted  into  cbo- 
lesterine ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that,  in  the  transition  to 
this  decomposition,  its  elements  may  be  converted  into  tat 

Another  illustration  of  this  subject  I  add  from  comparative  ana- 
tomy. Tlie  livers  of  all  the  finny  tribes  abound  in  oil  to  so  great 
extent,  that  it  is  one  of  the  products  of  spontaneous  decomposition. 
It  is  most  likely  that  the  separation  and  depoeition  of  oil  in  this 
organ  is  connected  with  the  mode  of  respiration  presented  by  this 
class.  Gills  are  evidentiy  less  favourable  to  the  elimination  of 
much  carbonaceous  matter  than  lungs ;  and  while  a  small  part  of 
the  carbonaceous  matter  is  separated  by  the  gills,  part  may  also,  in 
union  with  hydrogen,  be  separated  by  the  liver. 

As  this  disease  is  generally  associated  with  others,  as  pulmonary 
consumption,  it^  exterofd  effects  arc  not  well  known.  Various 
symptoms  indicative  of  indigestion  are  said  to  denote  its  first  for- 
ntation.  But  as  ujion  these  no  reliance  can  be  placed,  I  do  not 
mention  them.     It  is  known  in  its  advanced  stage  by  the  swelling 
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in  the  right  hypoc-hondriac  anil  epigaslric  region,  which  is  naifarm, 
siiKXjth,  and  emiis  a  dull  sound  on  percussion,  while  pain  b  often 
cooisiderable  in  tlie  epigastric  region.* 

§  13.  Concretions  in  the  Ducts* — Under  certain  cireoiu- 
stances  the  ducts  of  the  li?er  are  tilled  more  or  lejss  completely  with 
concretions,  whicli  appear  to  be  either  bile,  or  that  product  in  a 
state  passing  to  the  formation  of  biliary  concretions.  Concretions 
may  be  formed  in  any  piirt  of  the  course  of  the  secreting  and 
excreting  apparatus  of  the  liver;  Ist^  in  the  upper  or  terminal 
ends  of  the  jtori  or  small  ducts ;  2d,  in  the  middle  sized  ducts 
which  form  the  hepatic  duct ;  34  in  the  hepatic  duct ;  4^A,  in  the 
gall-bladder ;  5(h,  in  the  cystic  duct;  and,  6/A,  in  the  common 
duct 

In  the  fifBi-nientioned  situation,  these  concretions  are^  so  far  as 
is  known,  less  common  than  in  the  others.  Cruveilhier  gives  a 
ver)^  good  instance  of  them  in  the  fourth  plate,  Ix^ok  xii*  of  his  col* 
lection.f  These  concretions  appear  under  the  aspect  of  grains  of 
a  deep  green  colour,  irregular  in  shape  and  size,  disseminated 
through  the  cjound  structure  of  the  gland,  the  yellow  colour  of 
which  forms  a  strong  contrast  with  tbatof  the  grass-green  colour  of 
these  bodies  No  information  is  given  as  to  the  chemical  nature 
of  these  bodies ;  but  from  their  colour,  it  may  be  Inferred  that  they 
are  nearly  pure  bile.  The  glandular  suhstanoe  of  the  liver  ai>- 
pears  of  a  deeper  yellow  colour  than  natural ;  a  condition  probably 
to  l»e  ascribed  to  the  obstruction  in  the  duets  preventing  the  bile 
from  descending. 

In  some  livers,  especially  in  those  of  children,  tubercular  bodies 
are  occasionally  found  disseminated  in  minute  grains  through  the 
substance  of  the  liver.  These  grains  are  deposited  in  the  terminal 
jKirtions  of  the  ducts ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Cruveilhier  that  they 
are  the  result  of  the  formation  now  mentioned,  namely,  biliary 
concretions.  The  ducts  in  which  these  bcxOes  are  thus  formed  are 
usually  dilated  into  cysts ;  while  the  ducts  below  these  dilated 
portions  may  be  entirely  obliterated.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that 
this  obliteration  of  these  ducts  may  have  been  caused  by  inflamma- 
tion at  some  previous  [>eriod,  and  that  this  obliteration  may  thus 


*  KinigM  im  Pathokgie  uod  PatKologiiiehen  AnAtomie  der  Ulicr.  Vmi  J.  K  11 
Alliera,  Profiwwr  der  Medizin  in  l*onn.  Ruafii  Mjtgajiii  fur  die  Cjt^atimmtc  lU'il- 
kumle,  53  Band,  3  Heft,  SeiU?  51  L     Berlin,  IH3!i. 

t  Anatomic  Pathojiigiqiiiy,  Liimuon  xii,  PUiicli  4.     Pam,  IU2fl-18a3. 
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be  the  caiise  of  tlic  ibrmcation  of  the  concretiond  and  the  cysts  in 
which  they  are  inclosetL 

§  14*  AiciNOPYEsis.  SuppuiiATiaN  OF  THE  AciKU — Tbesc  ter- 
minal ends  are  nevertheless  subject  to  ioflamnmtion,  so  as  to  form 
an  immense  number  of  minute  abscesses  m  the  substance  of  the 
liver.  Cruveilhier  gives  an  instance  in  a  female  of  45^  who  had 
jaundice  with  febrile  symptoms  for  10  days  previous  to  admi^ton  to 
hospital*  The  symptoms  proceeded,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  re- 
medies ;  and  at  the  end  of  55  days  she  died,  that  is,  G5  days  after  \ 
the  appearance  of  the  jaundice. 

It  was  then  found^  besides  two  pounds  of  greeDisb  derum  in 
the  abdominal  cavity,  that  the  liver^  though  natural  in  size,  was  of 
an  oltve  colours  and  adhered  intimately  to  the  diaphragm,  the 
duodenum,  and  the  transverse  arch  of  the  colon ;  that  the  whole 
surface  of  the  Uver  presented  a  yellowish-white  marbling ;  that  tlie 
lower  surface  presented  two  small  abscesses,  which  were  on  the 
>  point  of  bursting  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  ;  and  that  the  substance 
of  the  gland,  when  divided  by  the  kuifc,  brought  into  view  nume- 
rous small  abscesses,  coutaiuiog  purulent  mucus  thickened,  orange. 
yellow^  dccp-green,  and  greenish.  These  small  abscesses  had  no 
determinate  shape.  Some  were  formed  by  an  enlarged  biliary  ter- 
minal duct ;  others  by  a  duct  dilated  and  perforated ;  others  by 
several  dilated  and  perforated  terminal  ducts,  communicating  mu- 
tually so  as  to  form  multilocular  abscesses.  The  adjoining  sub- 
stance of  the  liver  was,  he  states,  not  sensibly  inflamed.  Yet  these 
abscesses  were  in  thouaandsj  not  throughout  uniformly,  but  mostly 
in  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver. 

The  ductfiH  tholedockuH^  narrow  at  it^  duodenal  end,  was  dilated 
immediately  above,  and  contained  a  concretion  w  hich  imperfectly 
filled  its  cavity;  and  at  this  point  a  slough  in  the  walk  of  the  duct 
had  been  formed. 

This  appears  to  be  an  example  of  inflammation  of  the  terminal 
ends  of  the  biliary  ducts,  confined  mostly  to  these  bodies,  and  not 
cxtemling  beyond  them.  The  inflammation  Cruveilhier  ascribes  to 
irritation,  partly  from  distension  of  the  ducts  by  the  bile  not  per- 
mitted t4>  descend ;  and  which,  there  detained,  is  liable  to  form 
miliary  hepatic  eoncretiousL* 

§  15,  Entozoa. — a.  Parasitical  animals  have  been  observed  in  the 
liver  by  many  anatomists.     lu  the  livers  of  the  low^er  animals, 

■   Aiialomie  Prttliuloglque,  UvruiHon  xl  Piute  1.     1H3S*- 
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these  entozoa  are  very  frequent ;  and  the  fluke,  {Distmna  hepati" 
cunt^)  especially,  is  seen  often  in  the  bile  ducts  of  the  liver.  This  m 
a  broatl,  flat,  lancet-shaped  animal,  from  one  to  four  lines  long,  and 
half  a  line  to  oue  line  broad,  which  generally  is  found  witliin  the 
hepatic  ducts  and  their  branches.  This  animal  has  been  found 
in  tlie  liver  of  the  ox,  the  pig,  the  hare,  and  in  that  of  man* 
In  the  last,  however,  it  is  greatly  more  rare.  It  was  seen  by  Mal- 
pighi,  Bauhin,  Wcpfer,  Pallas,  Cliabert,  Bucholz,  and  Brera* 

The  presence  of  theae  animals  causes  some  enlargement  of  the 
hepatic  tubes,  and  consequent  irregularity  on  the  surface  of  t!ie 
liver.  In  the  lower  animals^  the  walls  of  the  tubes  become  ossified, 
and  after  some  time  the  parasites  die. 

b.  The  hydatid,  {acephti!tKysti:i\  is  by  far  the  most  common  para- 
site in  the  human  liver  ;  and  while  numerous  instances  of  it  are 
i-ecorded,  it  is  of  no  un frequent  occurrence.  The  liver,  also,  is 
the  most  common  locality  of  these  animals  in  the  human  body. 

Of  the  acephaloeyst  there  are  two  sorts  or  s[>ecies;  one  the 
manifold  acephaloeyst,  {acephaloci/stis  socioiis  ;)  the  other  the  soli- 
tary,  {acephtihcifsih  eretuiki  vel  solitaria^) 

In  the  former  case  numbers  of  liydatids  are  found  in  oue  or 
more  cysts  in  the  liver.  In  the  latter  in  general  only  one  or  two 
large  hydatids  are  found* 

The  acephaloeyst  appears  in  the  shape  of  a  globular  or  roundish 
bladder,  or  a  cubical  shaped  bladder  with  truncated  and  round - 
eil  corners. 

In  the  manifold  or  social  hydatid,  the  figure  is  in  gene- 
ral round  ur  globular  ;  but  by  pressure  on  each  other  the  figure 
is  often  irregular.  One  large  hydatid  globule  may  cont-ain  twenty 
or  thirty  smalUsizcd  hydatids ;  or  fifty  or  sixty  hydatids  of  the 
diameter  of  half  an  inch  or  tliree  quarters  may  he  contained  with- 
in one  large  cyst. 

In  size  hydatids  vary  from  the  volume  of  a  hempseed  to  that  of 
an  orangCj  or  even  larger.  In  the  liver  their  most  usual  size  is 
that  of  a  middle-sized  gooseberry  ;  but  of  course  tliis  must  depend 
on  the  length  of  time  elapsed  from  their  original  development. 

These  bodies,  whether  large  or  small,  consist  of  a  thin,  scmi- 
Iransparent,  or  transparent,  homogeneous  membrane,  in  which,  by 
the  naked  eye,  it  is  not  possible  to  trace  either  fibrillar  or  viiscidar 
arrangement,  and  which,  externally,  is  smooth  and  uniform.  In- 
ternally there  are  often  eminences  or  inequalities,  to  wliieh,  in  M 
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proWbility,  the  i?niall  hydatids  are  or  were  attached.  As  it  is  oc* 
possible  in  these  gpherical  bladdei's  to  recognize  either  head  or  tail, 
it  is  from  this  circuuistance  that  Laennec  applied  to  theiu  the  name 
of  acephalocyst 

Of  the  internal  eminences  some  are  irregular,  white^  more  or 
less  extended  in  surface ;  others  are  spherical,  white,  opaque,  united 
in  greater  or  smaller  number,  and  showing  the  transparence  of  the 
enveloping  cyst  in  their  intervaK   The  smallecit  of  these  bodies  have 
no  cavity.     The  largest  have  a  small  cavity,  which  enlarges  as  the 
granulation  itself  increases.     In  other  instances  the.se  granulationa 
are  not  o))aqiie,  but  colourless  and  transparent,  like  the  walls  of  the 
awphalocyst  itself.     Lastly,  there  are  some  in  which  colourless 
granules  present  not  rounded  but  varied  forms ;  some  elougate^I, 
others  cuhoidal,  others  flattened.     The  largest,  which  approach 
the  globular  figure,   when  punctured,  discharge  a  little  serous 
Huid. 

These  bodies,  indeed,  are  the  prolific  gemmulea  by  which  the  ani- 
lualg  are  propagated.     The  cyst  appears  to  be  a  general  envelope. 

Ttie  cavity  of  the  acephalocyst  as  seen  in  the  liver  is  fillcNl  !>y  a 
liquid,  most  commonly  quite  limpid,  and  which  has  all  the  proper- 
ties of  pure  or  slightly  albuminous  water. 

The  acephalocyst,  it  has  been  stated,  contains  others  within  it 
In  general  one  large  acephalocyst  contains  many  of  smaller  size. 
These  again  contain  others  still  smaller ;  and  it  has  been  inferred 
tliat  in  this  succession  they  may  proceed  to  a  great  extent  Tlris 
arrangement  is  probably  the  strongest  proof  of  their  living  cliarac* 
ter ;  for  it  appears  to  show  that  one  hydatid  may  produce  many. 

Of  the  animal  nature  of  these  bodies,  the  best  authorities  enter- 
tain little  doubt* 


*  Neither  Eudolphi  nor  Brcmacr  appear  willing  lo  admit  a>  a  distinct  i 
li ytlatid  the  c)^st«  d*,^«cril>ed  a«  the  ttcephaloe}st.     That  diertinction  wi%a  first  amde  1 
Laennec  in  1H(I5  and  1014,  and  aflerwiurds  illustrated   by  Liidersca  uad  H,  Cl{»qu« 
iind  adopted  hy  most  of  the  French  authors,     Laennec,  Rndolphi  n)entii>ns  hastiJr, 
giving  no  opinion  of  tlie  merits  of  the  di««iinction>     And  Breinaer  states  thai,  he  Icwt 
the  Eiutes  which  he  had  made  in  Paris  on  Laennec's  dissertaljoa, 

Laennec  distinguiiiieft  these  cystK,  regarding  them  aa  animals,  mto  thrue  specita ; 
1st,  The  acephaloeyst  with  ora  or  true  eggs  ;  A.  pi/rifonnig^  simpltit,  wtiefdaris^  cur- 
porib%$  onaiU  praediia  itUm  ;  2d,  The  aeephiJocyiit  with  sprfmtii  or  ffemmniae  :  A . 
tmr^d/igem^  A*  pynformis,  Mmptoc,  femanloifii^  muretUu  practiUa  iniua ;  imd  3d,  Tl>c 
acephiilocyflt  with  granult?s  ;  A.  ffrtmnltmif  A.  pjTjformiB^MimpUx^  vtMctilaris,  j/rantdit 
inim  p^rtedita.  Thus  it  appearfe  tlmt  these  ihree  siieciea  diftVr  ;— in  the  first  presenting  in 
ilA  walla  ttoniU  sphcriciil  white  fn>i»i]uo  boilie««,  tittle  adherent  and  often  hollow  in  the  cm* 
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The  raode  in  which  hydatids  are  formed  in  the  liver  apj)ear8  to 
\)G  twofold.  First,  they  may  l>e  formed  in  the  peritoneym,  and 
are  attached  to  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  liver,  forming  round 
turaours,  attached  either  to  the  upper  or  lower  suiface  of  the  liver. 
In  this  cas^  it  is  not  unusual  for  Acephalocysts  to  be  attached  to 
the  intestinal  peritoneum  at  various  points*  Secondly^  the  hydatids 
may  be  developed  within  the  substance  of  the  liver  ;  and  gradually 
enlarging  by  the  prolific  multiplication  of  their  nurabera,  they  may 
form  irregular  elevations  or  tumours  of  considerable  size  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  gland.  They  are  said  to  be  more  common  in  the  right 
lobe  than  in  the  left ;  but  in  this  there  seems  to  be  nothing  regular. 
They  may  occupy  both  lobes  at  once. 

Ilydatids  when  thus  formed  may  undergo  changes  in  themselves, 
or  they  may  induce  clianges  in  the  aurronndiog  tissue  of  the  liver. 

In  certain  circumstances,  the  fluid  which  the  membranous  cysts 
contain  l>e€omes  thick  and  jelly-lika  The  hydatids  may  die,  and 
then  the  membranous  coverings  usually  become  opaque,  thick,  and 
indurated,  sometimes  almost  homy.  In  both  cases  apj>arently  they 
induce  inflammatory  irritation  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  fol- 
lowed by  suppuration;  and  they  may  in  this  manner  ulcerate  their 
way  outwardj  either  into  the  mucous  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
the  duodenumj  or  the  transverse  arch  or  ascending  portion  of  the 

trc  i  the  second  presenting  at  it*  two  surfaces  small  gcmmidiic  or  buds,  \or\  irregular 
and  varied  in  fihapc,  scarcely  visible,  and  of  the  mxe  of  a  hemp  iseod  ;  and  in  the  third 
being  covered  intoriorlj  with  tniiui{)iif«iit  granulationt  of  the  nte  of  a  millet  M««(i 
Though  in  appearance  little  difistent,  these  thre«  toiia  of  acephalcMiyst  are  never  fbuud 
in  the  same  cyst*     (liulletin*  de  PEcol©  de  Mwleclne,  a  Paris,  an  1^) 

Eudolphi  had  read  the  dijiaertatLun  of  Liideraen  and  formed  an  opinion  of  it  Lit- 
dt'r«en  hatl  found  in  the  interior  of  hydatid  cysta,  m  othera  have  done,  innumerable  ve- 
sicuiLar  granulett,  wbicb  could  not  be  referred  to  the  heiMl  of  Echinocotx^i ;  ami  these, 
iherelbret  aHef  Laenncc^  he  dononiinaU.*fl  htiman  accphalocysiii ;  which,  Rudol phi  auhle^ 
perhaps  may  be  admituni,  (Henrici  Caruli  Ludovici  Liidersen  Diasertatio  de  tlydiitidi- 
bus*  Gottingflp,  1 1)1)8.)  But  if  these  hydatids  are  taken  for  animals,  says  Eudolptii,  it  is 
a  mistake  ;  for  they  are  void  of  cerlaio  organa,  proper  motion,  and  therelbre  of  ilfb. 
The  aceph&locyil  of  the  hog  Rudolpbi  refers  to  the  head  of  Eehinococcu^  And  the 
flame,  he  addSt  i«  either  always  or  sometimes  true  of  tlie  human  acephalocyst  "  De 
acephalocystJde  humana  idem  forsan  semper  aut  quandoftue  valet ;  ipoe  taltem  hydti- 
tldibuB  compluribuB  hepati  debitls,  ab  aegro  deoraum  ilujectiis  Bolicite  examinatui,  ver- 
miculos  aed  mrius  in  iisdem  offondi*'  (Eiitoio<inim  sive  Verniium  Intestlnahuni  His- 
toria  Naturalis.  Auetore  Ciirolo  Ajsmuiido  Rudoljdiij  Vol  Kaiid  II,  Am&tela»lami, 
iaO«  et  1810.     Vuh  n.  |iart  u.  a«i7.) 

De  BlalnvlllG  is  of  opinion  that  acephalocvst«  ouglit  to  iHf  arraiigod  iicithcr  with  the 
TaetUa  hifdaHffeHat  or  with  the  Cuetmriu  or  Ethinococcfit,  but  that  they  should  he  pla- 
ced  near  the  MonadBria;  in  the  type  of  AwuHi'MfizuA. 
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coloD,  or  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  When  they  cau^  progressive 
ulceration  into  any  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  they  are  generally 
discharged  through  the  rectum.  Sometimes  there  is  reaaon  to  be- 
lieve, if  situate  near  the  upper  surface  of  the  liver,  they  may  cause 
inflararaatiou  and  ulceration  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  luugB, 
and  be  thence  expelled  by  cough  and  expectoration.  Lastly*  in  se- 
veral instances,  they  have  come  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  and 
formed  a  pointing  fluctuating  tumour,  on  puncturing  which  the 
escape  of  purulent  matter  containing  the  debris  of  hydadck,  has 
shown  the  true  nature  of  the  case.  (_)f  this  latter  termination,  va- 
rious cases  are  recorded  by  Ileuerman,  Rebentisch,  Yeat^,  Shcr- 
win,*  Placido  Portal^f  ^"^  ^^^^^  observers. 

c\  EcBmococcus.— Another  of  this  family  of  parasitical  animals^, 
much  more  rare,  is  found  iu  the  liver.  The  Echinococcus  is  a  ve- 
sicular parasite  with  a  pyriforra  body,  globular,  or  round  at  bead, 
and  with  the  caudal  extremity  much  narrower,  but  also  rounded. 
Tlic  head  is  furnished  with  a  circlet  or  ring,  surmounted  by  a  row 
of  booklets  or  prominent  spikes,  slightly  iucurvat^Kl  at  the  extre* 
mil}  ,*— the  whole  apparatus  forming  a  sort  of  diadem  or  coronet. 

Of  the  occurrence  of  this  animal  in  the  liver  only  three  cases  are 
recorded.  One  is  contained  in  tlie  Museum  of  the  College  of  Sur* 
geons,  Loudon,  and  was  originally  in  the  possession  of  John  Hunter. 
Tlie  second  occurred  to  Mr  Rose  of  Swaffham,  who  observed  them 
in  t!je  puruleut  discharge  from  an  abscess  in  the  liver,  which  he  liad 
opcned4  In  this  instance,  the  Echltiococci  were  associated  with  ace- 
[ihalwysts.  Tlie  third  is  recorded  by  Mr  Curling,  who  found  them 
in  a  cyst  in  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  in  the  body  of  a  man  aged  71, 
who  had  died  in  the  London  Hospital  of  disease  of  the  urinary 
organs,  § 

As  the  cyst  in  this  last  case,  when  first  opened,  presented  the 
usual  appearances  of  the  acephalocyst,  and  the  peculiar  characters 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cyst  were  only  ascertained  by  micruscopi. 
cal  examioation,  it  comes  to  be  a  question,  whether,  in  many  other 

*  Case  of  a  vf?ry  Inrg^  Ahsces  contftitiing  H ydutida  contiiKrted  with  the  Liver  ler* 
miiiRtitig  fiivoiinibly.  By  !!►  C.  Sherwin,  ¥Am.  M^l  iuid  Surg,  Joumal,  VoL  xix. 
p.  22a,     FMitiburgh,  1823. 

f  A  mull  J  Univeraalj  di  Medidna,  VoL  xcviL    1841. 

t  (»n  the  Venicular  Eutoeoa,  and  parlicuWIy  lUdatidft.     Bv  C.  R  Roac,  Swa 
Norfolk.     London  Medical  Oaxette,  V<il.  xiU.  p.  204*     L<*rid(Hi,  1034. 

f  A  ca«e  of  ft  rare  qwcit.'ftof  Hydatid  (  EehtHOctMXtiJt  J/omiHut)y  found  in  the  Ihio 
Liver      By  T,  B.  Curiiiig*  Emj.     Medico* Chinirgitiil  Tnuitsiictiorib,  Xitl  3ixiii.  p,  3115, 
London,  l»iO, 
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instances  of  large  cysts  like  those  of  the  acephalocyat,  they  may  uot 

belong  to  the  same  atiimaL 

In  this  instance  the  mode  of  generation  is  different  In  the 
eehinm^occus»  the  young  animal  is  formed  between  tlie  layers  of  the 
parent  cyst,  and  is  detached  from  the  external  surface  of  the  inner 
layer, 

§  16*  Hygroma. — Tt  is  doubtful  whether  serous  cysts  are  formed 
in  the  liver ;  and  it  may  be  argued  that  any  instances  of  this  kind 
are  to  be  referred  to  the  head  of  Hydatids,  especially  that  named 
the  solitary  acephalocyst  The  circumstance  is  certainly  not  com- 
mon, and  not  very  well  authenticated.  Cases  referable  to  the 
heail  of  Cysts  are  nevertheless  recorded  by  Dr  Todd,*  and  Dr 
Stocker.f  An  instance  is  believed  to  be  given  by  Dr  Hes.se,  in 
Horn's  Arc  hi  v,  in  which  a  temale  of  42,  unniarried,  was  affecttnl, 
some  years  after  a  fall  on  the  right  hypuchondre,  witli  a  fluctuating 
swelling  as  lai'ge  as  the  head  of  an  infant  This  tumour  was  punc- 
tured ;  and  large  quantities  (five  pounds)  of  serous  fluid  cscajied 
without  auy  trace  of  relics  of  hydatids.  The  patient  did  not  recover, 
l)Ut  died  one  year  after  the  operation.  It  was  then  found  that  the 
liver  was  very  much  enlarged  ;  and  that  the  right  lobe  contained  a 
large  cyst,  which,  when  divided,  allowed  to  escape  twelve  pounds  of 
serum  J  at  first  watery,  then  turbid  and  flocculent| 

Mr  CtFsar  Hawkins  tleserihes  certain  encysted  tumours  as  form- 
ing on  the  margin  and  at  the  surface  of  the  liver,  and  occasionally 
sinking  into  its  substance,  and  seldom  exceeding  the  size  of  a  fil- 
bert, or,  at  most,  a  walnut,  Tht*se  tumours  contain  clear  semi- 
transparent  or  pellucid  liquid,  sciircely  coagulable  by  heat,  and  in 
whicli  there  is  found  a  peculiar  auinial  matter,  named  by  Dr  Mar- 
cet  muco-extractive.§ 

According  to  Mr  Hawkins,  these  cysts  rarely  secrete  purulent 
matter  ;  and  when  this  fluid  is  formetl  in  them,  it  is  not  of  a  healthy 
character. 

§  17-  IlETEROi.oaoua  Ghowths, — A.  Of  these  it  has  been  ob- 
served, that  occasionally  one  or  other  of  the  encysted  tumours, 

•  Dublin  IIoBpitttI  ReporU,  Vol  L  p,  325. 

■f  TmiisACtioni  of  the  College  of  PhyBiciimB  in  Ireknd,  Vol  i.  |i.  I L 

'f  Hom'ta  Arcliivj  S4jpleiiibre  und  Oclobrc  IH3J>, 

§  rsiflcfl  of  Bloi'.gliing  Abscen  connected  with  the  Liver,  irilh  loinc  ir«?tniukii  on  Kh- 
cysteil  TtiiiK>ur»  of  thai  Organ,  D^v  Casaar  ttswkins,  Knq.  Medico- Chinirgi en t  Tmns^ 
ttt;tj<m*,  Vol  xviii.  p.  f>8.     London,  1833. 
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Ahliccris*  Atherofna,\  and  iSteutoma^X  were  formed  in  the  liver. 

The  instances  nevertheless  are  not  well  authenticated^  and  were 
recorded  at  periods,  when  accurate  didtinctioos  had  not  been  iotro- 
duced.  Instances  of  the  first  and  eecood  are  believed  by  tlie  best 
informed  authontieg  to  be  degenerated  acephaloc^sts ;  and  those  of 

the  lafit  belong  mostly  to  the  encephaloid  deposit 

B.  STRUMA.^Whether  struma  be  always  regarded  as  a  heterO'<^M 
logous  product  or  not,  tubercle  is  usually  conddered  as  suchw^V 
Struma,  however,  does  not  appear,  in  all  instances,  in  the  form  of 
tubercle  lo  the  liver.  It  may  take  place  in  that  of  a  sort  of  infil* 
tration  of  strumous  deposition  in  the  interstitial  matter  of  the  glaud. 
Its  appearances  are  then  the  following.  The  liver  is  enlarged,  m* 
ill  the  transverse  direction,  with  some  flattening  of  the  two  surfi 
It  is  also  heavier,  L  e,  from  five  to  six  or  eight  pounds.  The  peri 
toneum  is  smooth  and  tensely  stretched.  The  liver  ia  doughy ; 
generally  of  a  jmle  yellow  or  grayish-red  colour,  sometimes  a  little 
variegated,  and  not  vascular.  The  section  is  smooth,  homogcuixjus, 
a  little  lardaceous  looking,  but  not^  learing  greasy  traces  on 
knii'e ;  and  little  blood  escapes,  while  a  serous  muddy  liquor  ooj 
from  points  of  the  section.  The  substance  is  iu  general  friable^ 
flaccid,  and  lacerable. 

Nothing  positive  or  certain  is  known  regarding  the  anatonijco* 
pathological  causes  of  this  change;  and,  when  its  physical  charac- 
ters are  stated^  it  is  almost  all  that  can  be  predicated  regarding  the 
lesion  without  committing  errors.  A  new  matter  is  infiltrated  inta 
the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  gland ;  but  what  that  new  matter  ]%  id 
not  known. 

This  lesion  takes  place  in  persons  wasted  by  disease,  and  with 
other  marks  of  strumous  disposition.  It  is  observed  in  children 
and  yoLuig  persons  who  have  enlarged  mesenteric  glands  ;  and  in 
tlujse  who  are  phthisical.  It  occasionally  proceeds  to  abdominal 
ilropsy.  Yet  life  may  be  prolonged  for  a  considerable  time  with 
this  disorder.  Many  years  ago,  I  performed  several  times  the  ope- 
ration of  |>aracentesls  on  a  young  man  labouring  under  this  disease^ 
wliich  had,  at  the  time  referred  to,  been  of  some  duration.     In  ge* 


•  Biiinchi,  HiaL  Heputica  p.  107, 

t  Columbua,  GIis»un,  anil  BLanchi,  If  ist.  Hep.it.  Guettard,  Biiader. 

+  CftUmilrtis  lie  Ke  Anatomicft.    Rmm-hi,  Hist,  lleput.    Biiiini  upud  S«n«JilbfV  Di»- 
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noral,  however,  it  provai  fatal,  partly  by  the  imperfect  digestion 
from  want  of  proper  bile,  and  partly  by  the  abdominal  dropsy, 

O.  TuBEHCLE9. — Bo<lies  quite  similar  to  the  tubercular  masses 
of  the  lung  have  been  observed  in  the  liver  ;  and  these  are  then  to 
be  viewed  as  the  tuberctdar  form  of  struma.  In  other  iiistanoes 
struinoud  abscesses,  like  those  already  described^  may  be  regarded  as 
the  st)fteniug  or  liquefying  stage  of  the  tyromat*jus  deposit  Baillie, 
however,  admits  that  tubercle  is  a  rare  disease  of  the  liver.  They 
ap|>ear  to  have  been  observed  by  Portal  who,  however^  has  spoken  of 
tljcm  as  gelatiniforra  mucous  and  albuminous  formations  within  the 
liver.     A  case  in  a  person  of  19  is  given  by  Dr  Bramer  of  Cassel/ 

The  soft  brown  tubercles  of  the  liver,  mentioned  by  B*iillie  as  bo- 
dies situate  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  liver,  and  consisting  of 
smooth  soft  brownish-colouretl  matter,  apjiear  to  have  been  either 
clots  of  bloody  the  effects  of  hemorrhage,  or  instances  of  melani^sis. 

D.  SciRRHDS  AND  Enkephaloma,— Thougli  instances  of  scir- 
rhus  are  represente<l  by  many  writers  to  have  been  found  in  the 
liver,  yet  if  we  apply  the  elucidations  and  distinctions  of  accurate 
observation  and  pathology,  scarcely  one  of  these  can  be  recognized 
a8  genuine  examples  of  that  species  of  structure,  I  have  already 
shown  that  skleroma  or  simple  induration  and  kirrhosis  have  been 
referred  to  tlie  head  of  skirrhus  of  the  liver ;  and  I  think  it  not 
doubtful  that  any  kind  of  hard  structure  of  unusual  characters  hfis 
been  considered  as  instances  of  gcirrhus.  On  the  whole,  genuine 
skirrhus  is  a  rare  formation  in  the  liver ;  and  probably  only  a|>- 
pcars  in  it  by  extension  from  other  organs,  especially  the  stomach, 
Fn>m  tlie  obeervations  in  the  next  artiele,  however,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  if  genuine  skirrhus  be  not  observed  in  the  liver,  it  haa 
its  representative  in  the  kindred  form  of  morbid  structure  called 
EnAephaloma, 

Enkephaloma  must  be  regarded  as  the  true  form  in  which  skir- 
rhus appears  in  the  liver ;  and  in  this  organ  it  is  extremely  common. 

It  appears  in  three  forms,  which  are  probably  only  different  stages 
of  the  same  morbid  change* 

First,  there  are  formed  in  the  liver  irregularly  rounded  nodules,  of 
whitish  or  whitish-gray  matter,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  filbert  to 
that  of  a  walnut,  or  larger.  Wlien  these  bodies  are  dividetl,  they 
have  a  consistence  between  that  of  cream  cheese  and  the  unboiled  po- 
tato.    The  section  is  quite  homogeneous,  and  totally  void  of  any 

*  PiiliAt^  Allg^meinc  mi?dkin,  Zeitung,  1838.     N,  15-19. 
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arrangement  like  vascularity  or  proofs  of  organization.  Exainmi 
very  minutely  tliey  present  the  appearance  of  infinitely  minu 
granules  aggregated  together.  The  sections  occasionally  present 
an  appearance  of  fibrous  radiation  very  much  like  that  of  the  ra- 
diated zeolite;  the  tibroua  lines  diverging  and  radiating  either 
from  one  or  two  points  towards  the  periphery  of  the  tumour,  or 
from  a  line  passing  through  the  middle  or  centre  of  the  tumour. 

In  some  instances  the  colour  of  these  tumours  internally  is  of  a 
drab-gray,  or  &wu,  or  giraffe  tint*  But  the  consistence  axid  phy* 
aical  characters  are  the  same. 

In  general  these  moderately  sized  masses  are  pretty  firm,  softer 
than  the  unboiled  potato,  but  firmer  than  lard,  something  like  new 
cheese  of  moderate  firmness^  but  less  tough  and  more  friable. 

In  another  variety  tliis  deposit  may  appear  in  the  form  of  irre- 
gularly spherical  J  spheroidal,  or  ovoidal  masses,  varj-bg  from  the 
size  of  a  filbert  to  that  of  a  walnut  or  small  egg,  yet  softer  and 
more  elastic  than  those  last  described,  and  presenting  at  the  surface 
more  or  less  Viiscularity,  and  not  unfrequently  with  some  vessel 
ramified  through  their  substance.  The  aspect  of  these  is  in 
instances  like  a  smooth  strawberry  or  raspberry. 

Tumours  of  this  character  proceed  early  to  the  formation  of  fun- 
gous growths,  which  discharge  blood  freely  and  often.  Some  ob- 
servers deny  that  this  is  a  softening  process. 

The  consistence  of  these  tumours  is  generally  about  that  of  brain^ 
pulpy,  soft,  and  compressible;  and  in  several  parts  they  may  be 
more  pulpy  than  in  others. 

Cruveilhier  distinguishes  this  variety  into  two  subspecies  accord- 
ing to  their  less  or  greater  degree  of  vascularity.  For  this  did- 
tinction  there  may  be  some  foundation;  but,  if  we  consider  that  a 
degree  of  vascularity  is  the  general  attribute  of  this  form,  it  seems 
unnecessarily  to  multiply  subdivision,  to  derive  the  characters  from 
differences  in  degree  only. 

If  a  stream  of  water  be  directed  on  tumours  of  this  species,  the 
soft  pulpy  matter  is  washed  away,  and  nothing  is  left  but  a  ccUulo- 
vascular  frame-work. 

These  reddish  rasp-like  bodies  are  found  lx>th  at  the  surface  and 
in  tlie  substance  of  the  liver.  They  are  in  general  formed  iu  a 
short  time,  like  all  the  varieties  of  enccphaloid  disease;  but  tliey 
are  peculiar  in  proceeding  rapidly  to  the  formation  of  bleetting 
fungi. 
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These  two  forms  of  enkeplialoma  appear  to  correspond  with  the 
TuBERA  Circumscripta  first  well  described  by  Dr  Farre* 

Though  I  describe  these  two  forms  of  enkephaloid  disease  as 
appearing  usually  m  small  masses  of  definite  size,  yet  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  may  not  be  larger.  Two  or  more  masses  may  be 
growing,  and  extending,  may  coalesce,  and  thus  form,  instead  of 
twenty  or  tliirty  small  tuberosities,  five  or  six  large  irregular-shaped 
masses.  In  short,  I  have  strong  reason  to  believe  that  neither 
colour  nor  size  are  essential  and  invariable  characters ;  and  that 
the  same  structure  may  appear  sometimes  in  small  nodules,  aorao- 
times  in  large  masses^  and  that  its  colour  may  vary  from  tallow- 
white  to  light  fawn. 

A  third  form  which  the  disease  assumes  is  the  following. 

Large  irregularly  rounded  masses,  generally  of  a  w^hitish  colour, 
are  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  projecting  from  its  surfaoe, 
and  rendering  that  surface  irregular  and  firm*  These  masses  vary 
in  volume  from  the  bulk  of  a  middle-sized  potato  to  that  of  a  large 
orange.  They  are  never  exactly  spherical,  but  only  irregularly 
rounded,  oblong,  or  quite  incapable  of  being  referred  to  any  ordi- 
nary known  figure. 

Tliese  tnasses  are  so  large  as  not  only  to  alter  very  much  the 
shape  of  the  liver,  but  to  encroach  extremely  on  the  ori^nal  struc- 
ture of  the  organ.  When  the  liver  is  divided,  the  sections  show 
that  the  morbid  deposition  has  extended  throughout  the  whole  gland* 

These  masses  are  whitish,  or  whitish  gray  in  colour,  firm,  of  a  con- 
sistence between  tallow  and  cheese  ;  and  the  section  has  some  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  unboiled  potato  or  yam.  The  section  is 
not  quite  bo  homogeneous  and  uniform  as  that  of  the  small  tube- 
rosities, and  it  presents  more  or  fewer  minute  cavities  containing 
a  sero-gclatinous  liquid  which  readily  oozes  from  them.  Traces 
of  organic  arrangement  cannot  be  distinctly  recognized ;  yet,  in 
some  instances,  one  or  two  large  varicose-like  vessels  may  be  seen 
passing  through  the  mass.  In  some  instances  the  appearance  of 
radiating  fibres,  like  that  of  zeolite,  may  be  seen  as  in  the  amall- 
aixed  tuberosities.  But  this  is  less  frequent  than  in  the  latter.  The 
radiatmg  appearance  also  is  greatly  less  regular,  and  often  ap» 
pears  in  the  form  of  irregular  lines  or  filirea* 

The  shape  and  outline  of  these  masses  is  irregularly  round,  or 
globular,  or  spheroidal,  and  often  so  irregular  that  it  is  impossible 
to  compare  tbem  to  any  known  figure.     In  some  instances  two  or 

[^e  maases  appe^ir  to  have  coalesced  Into  one  continuous  mags, 
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and  in  this  manner  to  have  rendered  the  figure  of  the  whole  stir 
inure  irregular. 

In  size,  the  masses  now  described  are  generally  large ;  thai  is  J 
from  the  size  of  an  apple  or  orange,  to  three  or  four  times  th 
magnitude. 

The  masses  now  described  form  tlie  tubera  circumscripta,  and  the 
hibera  diffusa  of  Dr  Farre,  who  first  after  Baillie  gave,  in  1812, 
particular  account  of  these  growths*  Those  first  described,  or  the 
sraalUsizcd  tumours,  are  the  hibera  circumscripta ;  those  last  de^J 
scribed  are  the  hthera  diffusa.  For  this  distinction  the  reasons  af 
pear  not  satis^factorv.  The  tubera  circttm^cripia^  Dr  Farre  believe 
to  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  liver,  while  the  tuhcra  diffusa  might 
affect  not  only  the  liver,  but  all  other  organs.  We  now  know  that 
though  the  former  growth  appears  most  commonly  in  the  liver,  yetl 
it  is  not  confined  to  that  organ ;  and  we  know  also  that  both  are 
mere  varieties  of  the  same  morbid  depsition. 

The  disease  has  been  regarded  and  described  as  the  same  a^  the 
medullary  sarkojna  or  fungus,  and  the  hematoid  fungus;  and 
probably  it  h.  But  though  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  tliis  in 
the  great  rapidity  of  it5  growth,  and  its  mode  of  invading  the  sub- 
stance of  organs,  it  is  in  some  respects  different  from  this.  The 
most  probable  view  is,  that  the  medullary  fungus  is  the  advaooed 
stage  of  die  enkephaloid  tumour. 

The  microscopical  structiu^e  of  e7ikej}haloma  has  been  examined 
by  Mliller  and  Vogcl,  under  the  name  of  the  medullary  fungus* 
According  to  both,  the  tumour  consists  of  nucleated  cells,  round, 
oval,  caudate,  varying  in  magnitude  from  ^  J^  part  of  a  line  to^^^. 
Some  contained  a  nucleolus  witliin  a  nucleus.  By  addition  of  vine-  i 
gar  these  cells  become  pale,  and  the  jutclei  mi^  jiucMi  Sive  more] 
distinctly  brought  into  view.*  Gluge  states  that  enkeplialoma  cou- 
nts of  clear  serum,  and  very  numerous  white  spherical  globules^ 
which  show  no  nucleus,  but  a  ragged  undulating  surface,  or  they  are 
colourless  and  even.  These  globules  are  larger  than  pu»-globuleSbf 
The  fluid  contains  crystals. 

From  the  circumstance  of  enkephaloid  tumours  presenting  these  i 
nucleated  cells  as  other  tissues,  Milller  infers  that  tliey  are  not] 
heterologous  growths.    But  this  does  not  touch  the  question*  The 

*  Ueber  den  feinern  Bau  und  tier  Fonnen  der  KnrnkhaA^n  Gcechwillite  toq  Dr  Jo- 
huiDes  MiiJkT  in  Zwei  LieferurigetL  Ente  Lieferung.     lJerliii»  1838.  • 

Julii  Vogcl  IcofDcs  tlistologiie  PtithologicM;.  Tabulu.  vi  UiMoliigijun  PnUioiOfjicsai 
Il]uBtr&tit<!Ei     Ltpffiov,  1843. 
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cells  may  be  the  same ;  yet  the  structure,  that  is,  the  arrangement 
ciiid  contents  of  the  cells,  may  be  totally  different  The  question  is 
further  one  which,  it  is  clear,  the  microscope  is  not  adequate  to  deter- 
mine. Careful  comparison  of  the  enkephaloid  structure  shows  that 
it  resembles  neither  cellular  tissue,  nor  fat,  nor  lard,  nor  brain,  nor 
gland,  nor  cartilage,  nor  bone,  but  is  peculiar  io  resembling  itself 
alone,  and  in  undergoing  peculiar  changes. 

En keplialom a  appears  in  the  liver  in  several  diflferent  modes- 

Firsty  It  may  appear  in  that  gland  and  in  no  other  tissue ;  and 
the  masses  may  gradually  enlarge  until  they  coalesce  and  occupy 
the  largest  portion  of  the  hepatic  structure.  Tliey  may  attain  a 
considerable  size  before  the  fatal  event  takes  place, 

Secondh/^  Encephaloma  may  appear  in  the  liver  along  with  or  after 
the  development  of  enkephaloid  tuinoura  in  one  or  more  of  the  abdo- 
minal viscera,  or  in  the  interperitoneal  and  mesenteric  cellular  tissue* 

Thirdli/^  A  mode  not  unusual  in  which  it  appears  is  the  follow- 
ing. A  timiour  of  suspicious  cbaracteT  appears  in  the  breast  of  a 
female,  and  after  some  time  it  is  removed  by  the  surgeon.  The 
wound  is  healed ;  but  in  the  course  of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  months^ 
the  patient  complains  of  tightness  and  fulness  in  the  right  hypochon* 
driac  region,  and  in  the  abdomen  generally.  In  the  former  there 
is  irregular  swelling;  fluid  is  effused  within  the  abdomen;  and 
after  two  or  three  months  more,  death  ensues.  The  liver  is  found 
quite  occupied  with  large  enkephaloid,  whitish,  or  whitish  gray 
masses.  The  same  structure  affects  the  diaphragm,  and  spreads 
into  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung.  This  I  have  seen  take  place 
more  than  once.  The  tumour  removed  from  the  breast  is  not  al- 
ways quite  the  same.  Sometimes  it  presents  the  whitish  lard-like 
structure  of  enkephaloma ;  sometimes  it  presents  the  characters  of 
pancreatic  sarkoma ;  and  in  various  instances  it  has  presented 
those  of  alveolar  or  areolar  cancer, 

FourtMi/^  Dr  Alderson  gives  several  examples  of  disease  of  the 
stomach  and  liver,  in  which  the  former  organ  presented  the  areolar 
and  colloid  cancer,  and  the  latter  presented  distinct  and  unequivo- 
cal maaees  of  enkephaloid  structure. 

If  all  the  facts  now  adduced  be  well  ascertained  and  constant, 
and  I  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  three  first,  it  follows  that  en- 
kephaloma is  allied  to  other  forms  of  cancerous  disease,  and  that  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  form  which  pancreatic  or  alveolar  cancer 
of  the  external  organs  assumes  in  the  liver.  The  same  morbid 
action  which  produces  the  pancreatic  and  alveolar  deposit  in  the 
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mammaj  and  that  which  produces  the  calloid  structure  in  the  sto- 
mach, may  produce  the  encephaloid  deposit  in  the  liver. 

Fifthhj,  It  occasionally  happens  that  the  enkephaloid  structure 
appears  both  in  several  external  partSf  for  instance  in  tlie  glands  of 
the  neck,  those  of  the  female  breast,  among  the  muscles  of  an  ex. 
trcraity ,  or  in  a  bone  or  joint,  and  also,  either  at  the  same  time  or 
soon  ad'ter,  in  the  liver. 

Enkephaloid  deposit  may  affect  the  liver  at  any  period  of  life.  But 
it  appears  most  usually  between  the  ages  of  30  and  45  or  50.  I  have 
seen  an  instance  beyond  60 ;  hut  this  must  be  regarded  as  unusual* 

Death  is  produced,  not  so  much  by  the  mere  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease as  by  its  mechanical  pressure  and  pathological  irritation  on 
the  chylopoietic  and  assistant  chylopoietic  viscera.  ITie  enlarged 
liver  compresses  the  stomach,  duodenum,  and  blood-vessels ;  im-- 
pedes  the  function  of  digestion ;  and  causes  intra-abdominal  eifosion. 

Dr  Carsewell  shows  that  in  many  if  not  all  instances,  the  enke- 
phaloid matter  is  previously  found  in  the  blood  and  blood«vesaels ; 
and  that  from  the  bloud  it  is  conveyed  by  the  vessels  to  various  or- 
gans, and  especially  to  the  liver.  He  thinks  that  in  the  liver  the 
enkephaloid  matter  is  infiltrated  or  deposited  within  the  adm^ 
glandular  elements ;  and  as  the  form  and  size  of  these  bodies 
not  altered,  he  infers  that  this  neiv  matter  is  introduced  in  the 
order  and  manner  as  the  normal  element  of  nutrition,  • 

The  presence  of  enkeph^loma  in  the  liver  is  in  general  recog< 
nlzed  during  life  with  little  difficulty*     A  tumour  in  the  site  of 
right  hypochondre  and  epigastric  region,  sometimes  extending  do 
wards  to  the  space  of  two  or  three  inches,  with  an  irregular  nodulat 
surface,  with  the  peculiar  complexion  and  expression  indicating  the 
presence  of  heterologous  disease,  are  the  marks  which  it  presents 

E*  Melanoma,  Melanosis, — This,  which  consists  in  a  depo- 
sition of  black  ink-looking  or  umber-brown  matter,  semifluid,  solid, 
like  black  paste,  or  liquid,  sometimes  in  points,  sometimes  in  masses 
contained  in  cysts,  sometimes  in  layers,  is  an  affection  of  the  liver 
not  very  uncommon.  Yet  it  rarely  takes  place  in  the  liver  unle^ 
at  the  same  time  or  previously  it  has  taken  place  in  other 
The  moat  usual  situation  for  the  melanotic  matter  to  be  deposil 
when  it  is  found  in  the  liver,  is  in  the  adipose  tissue  between  the 
folds  of  the  mesentery,  the  mesocolon,  in  that  round  the  rectu 
and  in  the  lumbar  glands  and  loins  in  general.     It  seems  to  be  ni 


•  lllimtrntioiw  of  the  Elementary  Pormi  of  Diwaae. 
Ice.     London^  183S. 
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doubtful  that  in  these  parts  it  is  deposited  before  it  is  formed  iu  the 
liver.  The  melanotic  deposit  may,  when  forming  Id  the  liver,  have 
been  also  previously  deposited  in  organs  still  more  remote,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  adipose  tissue  of  the  eyeball.  Melanoma  is  in  short 
a  deposit  which  is  first  formed  in  some  of  the  divisions  of  the  adi- 
pose tissue,  and  then  may  be  formed,  to  all  appearance,  in  a  secon- 
dary way,  in  one  or  more  of  the  internal  organs,  most  commonly 
the  liver  or  the  lungs. 

When  melanosis  takes  place  in  the  liver,  it  affects  one  of  two 
forms ;  first,  either  the  form  of  black  points  which  are  deposited  in 
the  acinic  or  black  semifluid  or  consistent  masses,  which  may  be  tu- 
beriform,  and  may  be  or  not  contained  within  cysts. 

Melanosis,  viewed  as  a  morbid  deposit,  consists  of  a  sort  of 
frame- work,  and  a  colouring  matter  or  pigment  The  frame- work 
or  tissue  is  a  fibrous  structure  arranged  in  the  areolar  manner,  that 
b,  forming  areolae  or  interstices,  of  a  pearly  aspect,  and  which  is 
probably  allied  to  the  fundamental  structure  of  areolar  cancer,  only 
much  softer. 

The  pigment  or  colouring  matter  is  of  two  sorts.  It  may  be 
either  as  black  as  the  ink  of  the  cuttle-fish,  or  it  may  be  of  an  um- 
ber or  bistre-brown  tint.  The  former  is  the  most  frequent  This 
Tbenard  regards  as  charcoal,  and  Barruel  and  Breschet  as  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood.  According  to  the  best  analyses, 
those  of  Barruel,  and  Clarion,  and  Lassaigne,  this  colouring  matter 
consists  of  albumen  15  per  cent,  fibrin  6  per  cent,  carbonaceous 
matter  31  per  cent,  oxide  of  iron  If  per  cent,  and  the  usual  salts 
of  the  blood.  These  facts  give  a  high  degree  of  probability  to  the 
opinion  promulgated  by  Breschet,  tliat  melanotic  matter  is  blood 
extravfisated  and  changed,  with  a  large  proportion  of  colouring 
matter.  If  tliis  be  correct,  it  seems  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard 
melanosis  as  always  a  malignant  or  heterologous  growth.  The 
deposit,  nevertheless,  takes  phure  under  circumstanceswhich  scarcely 
permit  us  to  call  this  iu  question.  It  may  be  that  there  is  a  simple 
or  innocuous  form  of  melanosis,  and  one  asaociated  with  the  carci- 
nomatous structure* 

When  melanotic  matter  lb  deposited  in  the  liver  bo  as  to  present 
the  solid  form,  it  is  usually  in  tlie  aciiii ;  and  then  it  gives  the  gland 
the  aspect  of  a  piece  of  syenite,  or  rather  black  micaceous  rock, 
from  the  peculiar  glistening  aspect  of  the  fundamental  tissue. 

§  15.  d*  Dr  John  Gairdncr  and  Mr  Thomas  M.  lioe  dci^cribcHJ 
in  1844  a  sjiccies  of  hyflaficK  which,  though  perhaps  noticed  by 
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previous  observers,  had  not  been  accurately  distinguisb^  or 
fully  described.  Though  the  morbid  condition  connected  with  i 
presence  of  this  parasite  was  not  confined  to  the  liver,  and  affected 
not  merely  the  right  lobe  of  that  organ,  but  tlie  omentum*  part  of 
the  pancreas  and  spleeu,  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  tbe  sur- 
face of  the  peritoneum  in  general,  yet  it  may  be  well  to  notke 
shortly  the  characters  of  the  animal. 

In  the  case  given  by  Dr  Gairdner,  the  hydatids  eonaisted  of  glo* 
bular  or  rounded  bodies  aggregated  in  masses  or  groups,  not  un* 
like  the  egg-bed  of  the  common  fowh  Each  hydatid  consisted  of 
gelatinous  matter  contained  within  stria?  or  fibres  j  and  each  had  ^i 
external  membrane  provided  with  stomatc^  or  orifices  wluch  lead 
into  tuhuIL  £ach  group  consisted  of  many  hydatids  attached  or 
covered  by  one  common  membrane,  which  further  dipped  between 
them.  This  membrane  presented  numerous  disks  varying  in  sj^e, 
and  round  which  the  orifices  or  storaata  were  arranged.  This  it 
has  been  proposed  to  denominate^  from  the  circumstance  now  spc^ 
cified,  DuhoBtvma  accphalocystis. 

In  the  case  which  occurred  to  Mr  Lee,  the  hydatid  had  a  gela- 
tinous body  like  the  last  noticed,  and  membranous  investmeiits ; 
but  the  animal  itself,  which  varied  in  size  from  a  millet  seed  to  tlie 
bulk  of  an  orange.  This  animal  Is  without  aperture  or  apparent 
organ  of  nutrition ;  and  hence  it  has  been  proposed  to  terra  it 
Asioma  acephalocystu. 

Those  imder  the  size  of  a  filbert  were  globular.  Ah  soon  i^^ 
they  advance  beyond  this  size,  they  assume  on  the  surface  a  nodu- 
lated appearance,  which  increases  with  the  size  of  the  animal^  and 
which  is  owing  to  the  simultaneous  growUi  and  enlargement  of  tbe 
young  cysts  contained  within  it 

The  Astoma  acephaloct/stis  forms  a  sort  of  intermediate  link  be- 
tweeu  the  common  acepiialocyst  {AcepkalocyMtis  simplejc)  and  the 
Diskosiairia  ncephaloa/stis,  * 

Some  observers  have  called  in  question  the  independent  suiuial 
existence  of  these  two  species  uf  parasite,  as  others  have  doubted 
that  of  the  common  acepludocyst  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  form 
an  inference  from  appearance  and  characters,  they  seem  entitled  to 
be  regarded  as  animals,  though  of  a  low  and  imjierfect  type ;  and 
it  seems  most  convenient  to  notice  them  in  this  place. 

"  Ctmrn  and  Obiervatif>iie  inusUvting  the  History  of  two  kindB  of  Hydatid^  hitlierlv 
iindpHcribtHl.  By  John  rinirdner,  M,  D.  and  ThomM  M.  Lee*  Editu  Medical  lud 
Surgicttl  Journal,  VoL  Ixi,  p.  269.     Edinburgh,  1844. 
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Tbb  Gall- Bladder  and  Ducts.  The  Bile. — §  1.  The  gall- 
bladder, and  cystic  duct,  and  common  duct  are  all  liable  to  inflam- 
mation, sometimes  of  a  spreading  and  catarrhal  character,  or  phleg- 
monous and  limited.  In  either  case  the  proce^  may  cause  a  tem- 
porary attack  of  jaundice, 

§  2.  Hydatids  have  been  found  in  the  gall-bladder,* 

Parasitical  animals^  as  the  Fmchla  liepntica^  it  has  been  already 
stated,  may  take  place  in  the  biliary  ducts. 

§  3,  The  most  usual  and  important  disorder  of  the  biliary  excretory 
system  consists  in  the  formation  of  gall-stones,  which  may  be  form- 
ed in  any  part  of  these  ducts,  and  in  the  gall-bladder,  but  most 
commonly  in  the  latter. 

Gall-stones  occur  of  all  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pin-head  up  to  the 
magnitude  of  one  inch  in  diameter.  When  small,  they  are  gene- 
rally numerous,  and  may  occur  to  the  amount  of  sixty  or  seventy 
in  the  gall*bladder  at  one  time.  Their  figure  in  that  case  is  poly- 
hedral or  tetrahedral,  with  roundc?d  edges  and  angles,  from  mutual 
attrition  and  polishing.  When  there  are  only  two  or  one,  then  the 
size  may  be  considerable,  that  is,  from  half  an  inch  to  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch,  or  a  whole  inch  and  more  in  diameter.  Their 
figure  ia  then  spherical,  oblong  spheroidal,  or  pyriform,  more  or 
less  regular.  In  tliis  state  they  may  be  contained  either  within  the 
gall-bladder,  or  in  certain  dilated  portions  of  the  biliary  ducts. 

These  bodies  are  lighter  than  water.  Soemmering  states  he  has 
seen  them  sink ;  yet  his  facts  show  that  they  are  lighter*  They  are  in- 
flammable, and,  when  burned,  are  slowly  reduced  to  charcoal  almost 
pure.  Their  interior  structure  presents  a  resinous  glistening  frac- 
ture, and  a  yellow  or  yellowish^brown  colour,  and,  when  closely 
inspected,  the  broken  part  exhibits  numerous  minute  brilliant,  crys- 
talline scales,  which  resemble  mica  or  scales  of  spermaceti*  These 
scales  are  almost  pure  cholesterine,  which,  indeed,  constitutes  the 
larger  portion  of  almost  all  gall-stones.  Some  gall-stones  consist 
of  pure  cholesterine ;  others  consist  of  cholesterine  with  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  bile ;  and  a  very  small  proportion  contain  the 
matter  of  bile  inspissated  and  altered. 

Cruveilhier  states,  that  in  most  calculi  of  cholesterine,  the  nu- 
cleus consists  of  concretions  of  thickened  bile*  This  does  not  cor- 
respond with  what  is  observed  in  this  country.  In  general,  the 
niiclemi  or  central  portion  consists  of  cholesterine  in  more  or  less 
purity,  and  round  this  are  lamellae  or  strata,  still  of  cholesterine 

Mus-eum  Anatamicunit  a  Johanno  GoUUeh  Wflltcr*     Berollai,  1805.     iU^  p.  xix. 
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in  scales,  but  with  colouring  matter  of  bile ;  and  the  only 
wbicb^  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases,  is  inspissated  bile,  is  the  outer 
portion  of  the  concretion.* 

These  facts  regarding  the  chemical  composition  of  biliary 
culi  show  that,  previous  to  their  formation,  a  great  and  decided 
change  takes  place  in  the  bile.  Bile  does  not  in  the  normal  state 
contain  cholesterine ;  hut  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  chole^terine  is 
formed  from  the  bile.  A  new  arrangement,  therefore,  of  the  ele- 
ments of  bile  must  take  place.  Cholesterine  consists  priocipallj  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  the  ingredients  of  the  bile  must  so  alter 
their  relations  as  to  form  in  this  manner  cholesterine. 

The  presence  of  gall-stones  in  the  tubals  the  gall-ducts,  or  in  the 
gall-bladder,  gives  rise  to  various  effects  in  these  parts.  The  most 
common  is  believed  to  be  jaundice ;  and  certainly  in  the  case  of  gall* 
stones  of  moderate  size  becoming  fixed  in  either  the  tubulin  the  porif 
the  hepatic  duct,  the  cystic  duct,  or  the  common  duct,  more  or  lew 
jaundice,  continuing  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  usually  takee 
place*  On  the  other  hand,  numerous  instances  have  been  recorded 
of  gall-stones  being  discharged  either  by  the  bowels,  or  by  ulcem- 
tion  through  the  parietea  of  the  abdomen,  in  which  no  jaun^ 
had  at  any  time  appeared. 

When  gall-stones  are  small,  their  presence  probably  gives 
to  few  or  no  symptoms.  But  wheu  tliey  are  large,  there  is  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  they  induce  symptoms  of  considerable  sere- 
rity.  These  symptoms  may  be  of  two  sorts.  In  one  set  of  cases  they 
are  supposed  to  be  those  of  excruciating  |>ain,  and  that  of  a  spasmodic 
character.  In  another  set  of  cases  they  induce  well-marked  symp- 
toms of  either  peritoneal  inflammation,  or  of  intestinal  ohstructioB, 
or  ileus,  or  of  both  combined. 

When  gall-stones  are  small  and  numerous,  and  are  contained  in 
the  gall-bladder,  they  cause  little  uneasiness ;  and  numerous  ex- 
amples show  that  they  may  remain  in  that  situation  to  the  end  of  a 
long  life  without  giving  rise  to  prominent  symptoms. 

When,  on  the  otlier  hand,  they  are  large,  and  either  are  oon- 
tained  in  any  of  the  ducts  or  get  into  these  canals,  they  cause  very 
serious  evils.  Pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  often  of  an  excrociat- 
ing  character,  relieved  only  by  incurvating  the  trunk,  vomiting, 
jaundice,  cor]sti|iaLiou,  are  all  effects  which  have  been  observed  to 
result  fiom  the  presence  of  gall-stones  in  the  ducts.     These  symji- 

'  An  Atcinml  ot  au  unosmilly  birge  Biliary  Cdeulu*  voiJistl  frum  the  Rectum. 
Ry  .ranies  A-  Wilaoji,  M.  D.     Med.-Chirurg.  Trjuu,,  vol,  xxrL  p.  8l»,    London, 
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toms  are  caused  either  by  the  presence  of  a  large  distending  body 
in  the  ducts,  or  by  the  efforts  made  by  the  ducts  and  other  textures 
to  expel  that  body. 

When  gall-stones  are  unusually  large,  they  may  be  discharged 
either  by  vomiting  from  the  stcinach;  or  by  the  intestinal  canal; 
the  whole  of  which,  as  well  as  the  cystic  and  common  ducts,  they 
must  traverse ;  or  they  procure  for  themselves  a  route  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  by  means  of  ulceration,  most  commonly  through 
the  parietes  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  abdominal  muscles.  Indeed 
it  is  not  unlikely  that,  in  various  instances,  they  cause  ulceration 
through  the  hepatic  ducts  or  gall-bladder,  in  both  the  previous 
cases;  and  instances  are  recorded  in  which  ulceration  must  have 
been  previously  effected  in  the  gall-bladder  or  hepatic  and  cystic 
ducts,  before  the  gall-stone  could  get  either  into  the  intestinal 
canal,  or  come  to  the  surface. 

1.  It  is  not  very  usual  for  gall-stones  to  be  expelled  from  the 
stomach  by  vomiting,  Schurig,  nevertheless,  mentions  not  fewer 
than  eight  instances  in  which  gall-stones  had  been  ejected  in  this 
manner.*  Orteschi  records  one  case  in  his  Diary.f  One  is  given 
in  the  Gazette  Salutaire ;  and  one  is  given  by  Biondi.:J 

2,  Through  the  intestinal  canal  it  is  greatly  more  common  to  ob- 
serve gall-stones  expelled  ;  and  while  numerous  caaes  arc  record- 
ed, many  must  have  taken  place  without  being  noticed.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  best  authenticated, 

F.  Ruysch,  Thesaurus  Anatomicus  Qiiintus,  n.  32. 

Dr  Musgrave  records  an  instance  of  an  oval  gall-etone  nearly 
one  inch  long,  and  weighing  59  grains,  being  voided  by  a  gentleman, 
after  an  attack  of  jaundice,  with  much  pain  in  the  epigastric  re^*on.§ 

Bezold  records  the  case  of  a  woman  of  52,  who,  after  much  suf- 
fering, j}assed  a  wedge-shaped  hard  biliary  concretion,  weighing, 
immediately  after  discharge,  one  ounce  two  drachms  and  half  a 
scruple,  which  measured  in  its  long  circumference  from  two  inches 
and  a  half  to  three  inches  and  a  half,  and  in  the  middle  was  about 
four  inches  and  a  half  || 

Mr  J.  Yonge,  in  a  letter  to  Hookc,  iofonns  him  that  he  had 
lately  seen  a  gentlewoman  almost  dead  in  jaundice  relieved  by  the 

•  Lithologia.  f  In  Dlarlo,  p.  283.  f  GiormUe  di  Mediciiia,  I  p.  282. 

I  A  Letter  from  Dr  William  Musgrave  to  Dr  HainsSlminc  concemiog  Jaundice  oc* 
cauoncd  by  a  atone  oUiructing  the  Ductus  CitmmunU  BUhrius.  Phil  Tratinct.  No, 
aOC,  p.  2'17*     London,  1706-1708. 

II  (jeorKii  Bezold  Diswrtatio  de  Cholclitbo.  Argcntomti,  24th  May  1725.  Apuil 
HftUer,  rtiaBert.  Medico- Practicaa,  Tom,  iii*  p.  fJO:?, 
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evacuation  of  a  gall-stone  as  large  as  a  pullet's  egg ;  and  another 
from  a  man  as  big  as  a  nutmeg;  both  followed. with  a  laak  (loose*] 
ness)  discharging  prodigious  quantities  of  choler** 

John  Baptist  Bianchi  relates  the  case  of  a  lady  of  rank  who  had  i 
been  subject  to  periodica!  jaundice  from  twelve  to  fifteen  days  at  a 
time  ;  and  from  whom  a  gall-stone  larger  than  a  walnut  was  brought 
away  by  the  operation  of  a  strong  purge.f 

Dr  James  Johnstone  records  a  case  in  which  a  corpulent  old 
lady,  after  suflFering  for  two  days  severe  pain  in  the  epigastric  re* 
gion  with  vomiting,  voided  an  oblong  pyriform  biliarj^  concretion, 
about  one  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  and  fully  one  inch  in  diameter, 
and  weighing  126  grains.  She  had  no  jaundice,  but  seven  hours 
of  most  excruciating  pain.J 

Lavernet  relates  a  case  in  wliich  a  large  biliary  concretioa 
weighing  three  drachms  was  voided. 

Petit  mentions  the  case  of  a  lady  who  had  jaundice  with  colicky 
pains.  After  the  use  of  the  warm-bath  three  times,  she  discharged 
with  much  blood  a  gall-stone,  rough  like  the  skin  of  the  sharks 
weighing  four  drachms  and  two  scruple,s,  and  measuring  two  inches 
and  a  half  long^  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  three  inches 
and  a  half  in  circumference, || 

Walter  mentions  shortly  the  case  of  a  female  of  about  70  years 
who  voided  two  gall-stones,  weighing  togetlicr  two  drachms  two 
scrupled  =160  grains.  The  largest  was  oblong  spheroidal,  a  little 
more  than  one  inch  long,  and  a  little  less  than  one  inch  in  trans- 
verse diameter.f 

M.  Gosse  records  in  a  maiTied  lady  during  pregnancy  the  escape 
of  two  concretions  of  a  burnt  umber  colour,  which  had  been  ori^* 
nally  one,  at  an  interval  of  ten  hours,  weighing  together  about  four 
drachms  (3  gros,)  and  the  first  of  which  was  14  lines  lung  and  2S 
in  cbcumference.  She  suffered  much  previously  from  colic  pains ; 
but  had  no  jaimdice.** 

•  PI»ilo80]ihical  Ex  peri  men  t§  and  Obaervatiotw  of  the  late  iJr  Robert  Hooke,  F.  R*  S* 
&,c*  publiahetl  by  V^'illiam  Dcrhjuii»  F.  R-  S,     London,  1726,  p,  70. 

f  llisluria  Ueptttica  Joiuini*  B,  Bianchi,  M.  D.     Tom*  i.  p.  1U9.    QencVtte,  1725* 

X  An  account  uf  two  extraordinary  Cases  of  Gal l-»t ant's.  By  Jamcn  JohotftoDCi, 
M.  D.  c»f  Kiiliienninstcr*  Plii].  TmnA.  vol.  L  p.  543.  LomloDi  1758  ;jind  Medicftl 
EflBtiys  and  ObacrvationA,  &.e,     ETesbani,  1795,  8vo,  p*  200. 

§  Jmimftl  de  Medecine  Contimi4,  vol  itv.  p.  404. 

II  Traiti*  des  Maladies  Chirurgicale*,  Tome  i.  p.  325.     Paria,  *774  and  1790* 
^  HenkelVNeucn  Mediiiniache  nnd  ChiniTgiBcheii  4\nmerkuQgcn.  1769.  And  Wal- 
ter Anfttomifiche^  Mu:*oum,  T.  112,  213.  Taf.  2. 

**  Obaen-iilion  d'un  Calcul  Biliarc  expuW  par  les  Relies  ;  par  M«  Ooose.  Jountiil 
de  Medecine  et  Chirurgie,  Ac.    T.  xxxiv.  p.  45.     Pans,  1770, 
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if.  Brillouet  gives,  in  a  lady  of  68,  a  case  in  which,  after  colic 
pains,  vomiting,  and  constipation,  lasting  apparently  about  a  month, 
there  was  voided  first  a  gall-stone,  five  lines  long  and  eighteen  in 
circumference,  and  weighing  forty- three  grains ;  and  fourteen  days 
after  a  similar  concretion,  six  lines  long,  and  weighing  fifty  grains ; 
both  fragments  of  one  gall-stone  weighing  together  one  drachm 
thirt)^- three  grains.  • 

Dr  Lettsom  records  the  case  of  a  military  gentleman  of  Jamaica, 
who  had  laboured  for  years  under  severe  pain  of  the  epigastric  re- 
gion, which  was  ascribed  to  gout  As  he  had  intervals  of  ease  for 
eight  or  ten  days,  Dr  Lettsom  suggested  that  his  complaints  de- 
pended on  the  presence  of  gall-stones.  At  length,  in  one  of  the 
fits,  he  voided  an  oblong  spheroidal  concretion  2^  inches  long,  with 
a  contraction  or  collar  in  the  middle^  weighing  1  ounce  2  drachnw 
and  23  grains.     No  jaundice  took  place  in  this  casaf 

F*  G,  in  Meyer  Epist  ad  Zimmermannum  Uannoverse,  1789, 
Editio  secuuda,  1790, 

John  Gottlieb  Walter  notices  the  case  of  a  man  of  71  who  voided 
an  oblong  spheroidal  gall-stone,  weighing  two  drachms,  two  scruples, 
ten  grains  =170  grains,  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  the  greatest 
diameter^  and  nearly  one  inch  in  the  small  diameter.  The  patient 
suffered  violent  spasmodic  pains  in  the  abdomen  ;  but  all  ceased  on 
the  discharge  of  the  concretion.} 

Heberden  mentions  a  case,  in  which  a  female,  who  had  suffered 
from  jaundice  for  many  years,  at  length  voided  a  concretion,  of 
which  the  smaller  circumference  was  two  inches.§ 

Mr  H.  L.  Thomas  records  in  a  woman  of  63  an  instance  of  a 
globular  gall-stone  being  evacuated,  1.6  inch  largest  diameter,  LI 
inch  small  diameter,  weighing  228  grains.  || 

Mr  T.  Brayne  records  in  a  woman  of  55  an  instance  of  a  gall- 
stone of  the  shape  of  a  jjigeon's  egg  being  expelled  from  the 
bowels,  measuring  1  g  greatest  diameter,  1  ^  shortest  diameter,  and 


*  ObflerTfLiion  but  un  Calcul  Biliare  cxpulae  par  Ics  aellea,  par  M.  DriUouist.  Joii> 
nal  de  Medecine,  T.  itxsLvl  p.  233,     Pfiris,  1 77  K 

f  Caso  of  a  Biliaiy  Calculus.  By  J.  C  Lettsom »  M,  D,  Read  itli  September  1704i. 
Memoira  of  Mfidicat  SocieCy,  VoL  i.  art.  xxx.  |i.  373.     Loinlori,  1 7^17. 

Z  AnAtomiflchea  Miisnun  Gciiimmelt  won  Johuin  GoCtUcb  Walter,  S.  9<8t  Taf.  it, 
Berlin,  1796.     4ta 

§  Comideniaril  dc  Marlmrimi  HUtoria^t  Curabone.  Lond.  1707.  Bro,  Cap,  50,  p.  209. 

II  Coae  of  Obstruction  of  the  Uirgo  Inlcdtines  occosiotied  by  a  BiliHrv  OlIctiIum  of 
L*xtraardiimry  uzt*.  Dy  H.  U  Thomas,  Esq.  Medko-Cbinirg-  Tnuisacttona,  vol.  vu 
p.  9£».     LoiMlon,  1815. 
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iirLiDg   162  gruios.     Occasional  sligfat  jaundice.     Symptoms  i 


The  same  gentlemac  records,  ia  a  female  of  65s  ah  instMncQ 
in  which,  after  much  suffering,  a  flat  cubical  concretion,  with 
rouuded  angles  and  concave  depressed  sides,  weighing  176  grains, 
and  one  inch  in  diameter,  was  voided ;  and  anotlier,  six  days  after, 
hemispherical  in  shape,  and  159  grains,  was  expelled-  ;No  janndic 

I  met,  in  March  1824,  with  a  case  in  an  elderly  lady,  who,  aftc 
being  very  ill  for  eight  days  witli  symptoms  of  obstinate  ilens^  voided 
a  large  spherical  biliary  concretion,  weigliing,  when  dried,  160 
grains,  and  measuring  one  inch  two  lines  in  diameter.  In  tliis  case 
no  yellowness  ever  was  observed. f 

Dr  Robert  Paterson  of  I^ith  presented  to  me,  in  1842,  the  half 
of  a  spherical  gall-stone,  fiilly  one  inch  in  diameter,  which  had 
been  voided  some  time  previoosly  by  a  patient  of  his,  after  pre* 
seating  symptoms  of  obstinate  obstruction,  without  jaundice. 

Dr  James  Arthur  Wilson  records  a  case  in  which  a  gentleman 
of  73,  after  suffering  from  constipation,  with  jaundice  and  hiccup, 
and  vomiting  for  many  days,  voldetl  a  large  biliary  concretion*  coim 
sistingof  cholesterine  in  the  centre,  and  inspissated  bile  with  cbole 
terine  externaUy.J 

The  question  has  often  occurred  to  ray  mind  since  I  witnessed 
the  violent  and  obstinate  symptoms  both  of  inflammation  and 
intestinal  obstruction,  with  which  the  case  now  referred  to  was 
attendcil,  whether  these  large  calculi  merely  distend  the  ducts 
before  getting  into  the  inte!?tinal  canal,  or  pave  to  themselves  a 
passage  by  inflammation  and  ulceration.  It  appears  to  me  that 
though,  in  some  Instances,  dikladon  of  the  ducts  may  take  place, 
and  be  su£Bcient  for  the  transport  of  the  concretion,  yet  in  several 
inflammation  and  ulceration  had  taken  place.  Though  I  distinguish 
this  class  of  cases  from  those  which  are  to  come  next,  yet  we  mu^st 
remember  that  nature  knows  nu  distinction  of  this  kind.  When  a 
gall-stone  is  fixed  either  in  one  part  of  any  of  the  three  ducts,  or 
in  the  gall-hladder,  it  may  there  give  rise  to  inflammation  and  suppu- 
ration of  the  surrounding  textures ;  and  it  will  depend  on  several 

*  An  Account  of  two  CaK«  of  Diliarj  CulcuH  of  extraordinarj  Dimemknia.  By 
T.  Brnyne^  Ksq«     Medico-Chinifg.  Tronaactinnft,  Vol  jdi,  p,  255.     Londoii^  i02S. 

f  HufUtry  of  a  case  in  which  the  symplomi  of  Iliac  PiUBion  ttrote  fmrn  th#  tomit  «f 
an  unustmllf  large  gall-etone,  terminattng  fiirtmmblj.  By  Chivid  Cra^g^  hi*  Ik  Bdlli^ 
butgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxiL  p,  235.     E(linbui^}}f  tU24. 

t  An  Account,  Ac    Medico-Chirnrg.  Tranniction«|  vol  x^\i.     Luiidon,  IMX 
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drcumstances  what  course  this  inflammation  is  to  take^  what  textures 
it  will  affectj  and  by  what  channel  the  concretion  will  finally  proceed. 
The  suppurative  process  may  then  be  either  confined  more  or  less 
strictly  to  the  tissues  immediately  concerned,  as  the  gall-bladder, 
the  cystic  duct,  the  hepatic  duct,  or  common  duct,  or  two  of  these 
at  once  according  to  the  position  of  the  concretion,  and  the  cellular 
substance  of  the  capsule  of  Gliason  and  the  duodenum ;  or  it  may 
extend  to  a  larger  portion  of  the  intestines,  and  even  by  ulceration 
and  adhesion  to  the  parieies  of  the  abdomen  themselves.  The 
latter  result  is  most  likely  to  happen  when  the  concretion  is  in  the 
gall-bladder,  ih^  fundus  or  base  of  which  is  very  near  the  abdomi- 
nal musclea  Yet  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  same  course  may 
not  be  followed  when  the  concretion  is  in  the  cystic  or  common 
duct,  or  even  in  the  hepatic  duct.  In  the  first  case,  the  concretion 
is  discharged  into  the  cavity  of  the  intestines, — viz.  the  duode- 
num^ the  ileum^  or  the  transverse  arch  of  the  colon.  In  the  latt^» 
it  is  almost  uniformly  expelled  by  an  ulcerated  opening  through 
the  abdominal  parietes* 

The  rea^n  which  induces  me  to  think  that  these  concretions  may 
pass  into  the  intestinal  canal  by  meiins  of  ulceration,  is  found  in 
such  cases  as  that  given  by  Tyson  of  an  abscess  in  the  liver,  in 
which  gall-stones  were  found  in  the  gall-bladder,  the  ductus  cysticm^ 
common  duct  and  in  the  -ponis  biliarius^  or  hepatic  duct  ;•  a  case 
mentioned  by  Walter  (at  page  126),  in  which  he  infers  that  the 
gall-bladder  must  have  been  inflamed  and  suppurated,  forming 
around  it  a  pouch  or  sac,  connected  with  the  transverse  arch  of  the 
colon  ;t  that  already  mentioned  at  page  867  of  this  work  ;  and  that 
given  by  Dr  Scott,  in  which  the  patient  died  during  inflammation 
of  the  gall-bladder,  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  concretion  fis  large 
as  an  olive :  and  which,  had  life  been  prolonged,  must  have  found 
its  way  by  ulceration  into  the  intestines  or  to  the  surface  of  tlje 
body  4 

3,  The  latter  appears  to  be  the  mode  of  exit  most  common  in 


•  Ajiiitomlc&l  observations  of  an  abftcpsB  in  the  liver,  a  great  number  of  Bumt-n  m 
the  gal  14)145  und  liilious  vewcK  &c.,  by  Kdward  Tyson,  A.  M.,  &.c.  Oxoiu  PhiJ. 
Tnuit^  No.  142,  p.  1035.     London,  1670,  vol  xu 

•f  Anatcnniflches  Muacum  GeBaniinelt  voti  Johan  Gottlieb  Walter.  Beriiiit  179()w 
4ta 

t  Cnae  of  Death  fmm  Intlammntion  of  the  Gall-blailder,  i»cejuioned  by  Uie  irrita- 
tion of  n  Stone*  Dy  David  Seott.  M.  D.  Edin.  M&L  and  Sufg,  JoumaJf  Vol  xxiii. 
11,297.     Edin.  ia25» 
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the  case  of  large  concreUons ;  yet  it  is  not  confiued  to  theui,  but 
serves  as  the  channel  for  evacuation  of  moderate-^ed  gall-stones 
also*  Of  this  mode  of  expulsion,  many  instances  are  recorded ;  but 
I  mention  only  the  following  in  illustration  of  the  circumstance. 

In  the  Ephemerides  Naturae  Curiosorum  cases  by  many  authors. 

Tolet  states  that  he  saw  a  gall-stone  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg 
discharged  by  an  ulcer  at  the  navel-* 

The  editor  of  the  Bologna  Commentaries  gives^  from  the  prac- 
tice of  Tacconi,  in  1739,  the  following  case.  A  married  woman 
of  27  suffered  for  some  time  under  pain  at  the  efugastric  r^on^ 
sqtieamishness,  occasional  vomiting,  and  at  length  a  Mnnrwiiiiig 
swelling  near  the  site  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liven  Into  this  an 
incision  was  made ;  when  four  ounces  of  matter  and  seven  biliary 
concretions  came  away.  In  the  course  of  fourteen  days,  other  con- 
cretions came  away,  varying  in  shape,  size,  and  weight,  one  as  large 
as  a  nutmeg.  After  this,  recovery  took  place.  No  jaundice  was 
observed.! 

Cheselden  mentions  a  case  in  which  two  gall-stones,  sbt  lines  in 
diameter,  were  discharged  through  the  abdominal  integuments.^ 

Hoffinann  mentions  a  case  in  which  eighty  gall-atones  were  dis* 
charged  by  an  ulcer  in  the  abdomen* § 

Wislicen  records  the  case  of  a  man  who,  after  suffering  for  one 
year  much  pain  in  the  abdomen,  had  a  tumour  in  the  right  groin, 
which  was  opened  by  caustic,  and  discharged  at  length  upwards  of 
fifty  concretions  of  the  size  of  beans  and  peaa|j 

Petit  mentions  three  instances-  The  first  was  that  of  a  lady  who 
had  a  pointing  tumour  in  the  right  liypochondre,  which,  on  being 
opened,  discharged  at  first  pure  bile ;  and  from  which,  seven  or 
eight  months  afterwards,  there  escaped  a  galKstone.f  Tlic  second 
one,  from  Lapcyronie,  in  a  woman  of  S7,  in  whom  a  tumour  ap- 
peared in  the  epigastric  region,  which,  on  being  opened,  discharged 
purulent  matter  with  bile,  and  five  or  six  concretions  of  the  size  of 

*  Tralt^  dc  la  LithotoTnie.     8vo,  4trieme  edition,  Utrecht    Clia|i.  iv.  p.  24.    1S93. 

f  De  Bononieiifii  Scientiamni  et  Artium  Initituto  atque  AcademiA  Commentaiiiy  T. 
*2di,  Pftra  prima.     Bouonme,  1745.     4to,  p,  212. 

^  AniLtom/,  Book  ili.  ch&p.  y,  p.  166*     12th  edit.  London,  1784. 

g  Crell  Cbemkcbe  AnnaJcn  UQ9.     viii.  St.  SeJte  128, 

H  J.  Aodreihe  Wifllicen  Lapides  per  Abdomen  ulceratione  exclutt.     lijilMe,  1742, 
Apud  llaJIer  Difi«ertatione»  Mcdico-Pjacticna,  T.  ill.  p.  62&. 

It  Tmitfi  d<»  MiLladies  Chirurgicalca,  Oeuvrage  Podtlnime  de  J,  h,  Pcttt-  Tnmo 
3ta.    Mis  au  jour^  par  M*  Lesne.     PanBt  1790. 
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peas.*     Ill  a  third,  a  female  of  74,  he  extracted  from  a  fistiiluud 

opening  io  the  right  hypochondre  first  one  concretion  foui-  inches 
long  and  three  in  circumference,  and  afterwards  another  smaller  ^ 
concretion- 

A  case  in  the  Commercium  Norimberg.  1743,  p*  81. 

T>r  James  Johnstone  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman  of  upward^ 
of  30  labouring,  in  1752,  under  jaundice  and  excruciating  pain, 
striking  from  the  right  hypochondre  to  the  back,  with  frequent  fits 
of  vomiting*  At  this  time,  hardness  was  felt  at  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach. About  three  months  after  this  time,  the  tumour  suppurated, 
and  discharged  with  matter  several  gall-stones.  She  recovered, 
and  died  in  1763.t 

M.  Marechal  and  Guerin,  in  attending  a  lady  of  rank,  who  liad 
a  suppurating  tumour  at  the  margin  of  the  right  hypochondre, 
oj)cncd  it  by  incision  j  and  removed  a  gall-stone  as  large  aa  the 
largest  acorn.  | 

Haller  mentions  the  instance  of  a  woman  in  whom,  from  an  ulcer 
in  the  epigastric  region,  several  biliiu-y  calculi  were  discharged,  an- 
gular,  trihedral ;  the  patient  surviving.§ 

Bloch  saw  several  concretions  come  away  from  an  ulcer  under 
the  false  ribs  ;||  and  Buttner  saw  thirty-eight  gall-stones  discliarged 
from  an  aperture  near  the  naveLf  • 

Civadier  saw  several  gall-stones  come  away  from  an  ulcer  in  the 
right  groin,** 

Acrell  published  in  1788  at  Upsal  a  dissertation  on  gall-stones 
escaping  by  ulceration  through  the  abdominal  parietes ;  and  Sand- 
torff  published  at  Helmstadtft  a  dissertation  on  the  same  subject, 
containing  accounts  of  various  cases.  Vogler  gives  an  instance  of 
the  occurrence  \XX  ar»d  Bruckuiann  observed  several  gall-stones 
escajM^  sucx:essively  through  an  abscess  in  the  abdomen. §§ 

*  Lapeyronie,  Momoire*  dc  rAcadomie  de  k  Chirurgie,  T.  u  j>.  185.    Pam,  17-4*4  ■ 
and  Petit,  Oeuvrea  PosthumeB,  Tome  i,  p.  3*20  and  325,     Paris,  1774  and  1790, 
t  Phiioeophical  Tmnaactions,  V^oL  I  p.  543,  and  Eisays,  p.  207. 
t  Obeervationa  par  M.   Morand,  McmoireB  de  rAcademii)  Royale  do  Oiirurgie*. 
TaiDC  ifi,  p.  471*.     Paria,  17,17. 

§  Opuacula  Patholiigica,  liHunannae,  1767  et  1768.     Oba,  38,  Hbt,  8- 
tl   Medicinische  Bcmtrkungen.     nerlin,  1774. 
%  Fuiif  Bf^mderc  Wahrnehmungen.     Koenigibefg,  1774. 
NouveJk'i  £i*<intimiqu«!  et  Litterairas,  Tom,  xx. 

Diwsrtatio  de  CholelithU  ex  ulcere  abdomiiUB  clapuft.    lielrostadii^  1810. 
Xt  MiiMeuni  der  Ht-jlkundc,  iv.  Band,  p,  91. 
loni's  .^cliiv,  1810,  p.  231,  U4. 
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Mr  George  Wliite,  formerly  a  practitioner  in  this  city,  informeJ 
me,  in  May  1825,  some  time  after  1  had  published  the  account  of 
the  large  gall-dtone  voided,  as  already  mentioned,  from  the  bowels, 
of  an  instance  in  which  first  infiammattoD,  and  suppuration,  and 
then  ulceration  of  the  alxlominal  parietes  took  place,  and  tbroagh 
the  aperture  thus  made  a  gall-Btone  of  considerable  size  was  dis* 
charged,  with  recovery  of  the  patient- 

1  may  add  also,  tliat,  in  the  Mnseum  of  Goiy's  Hospital,  there 
are  preserved  two  biliary  concretions,  which  made  their  escape 
through  an  abscess  at  the  navel  in  a  female  patient  of  Sir  T.  Cal- 
loway, one  of  the  surgeons  to  that  institution, 

Dr  Macnish  gives  an  interesting  case,  in  which,  some  montbs  af- 
ter an  attack  of  acute  hepatitis,  an  abscess  was  formed  below  the 
margin  of  the  ribs,  wliich  was  at  length  laid  open  by  incision.  About 
twcnty^five  days  after  tlil^,  a  gall-stone  as  large  as  a  nutmeg  was 
diacharged  from  the  wound  ;  and  four  days  after  another  concre* 
tion  and  some  fragments  were  discharged.  A  good  deal  of  bile 
was  afterwards  mixed  with  the  discharge.  But  the  patient  made  a 
good  recovery,  the  wound  Iiaving  completely  cicatrized  about  twelit 
months  after  the  date  of  incision.* 

In  short,  there  is  no  lack  of  evidence  to  show,  that  biliary  con- 
cretions of  all  sizes  may  find  their  way  to  the  surface  of  the  body 
by  a  process  of  progressive  intlamraation  and  suppuration,  the  parts 
behind  and  around  being  united  by  the  effusion  of  lymph,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  concretion  from  getting  into  the  peritoneum.  It  i^ 
indeed,  important  to  observe,  that  while  numerous  cases  of  tlua 
mode  of  exit  are  recorded,  in  all  of  which  the  movement  of  the  con- 
cretion must  have  been  attended  with  ulceration,  and  not  less  nu- 
merous cases  of  their  transit  into  the  intestinal  canal,  in  several  of 
which,  probably,  the  same  process  took  place,  no  instance  is  recorded 
of  a  gall-stone  dropping  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  except 
in  one  doubtful  instance.f 

After  the  foregoing  detail,  it  is  superfluous  to  say  that  the  gall- 
bladder and  biliary  ducts  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  infliunmation 
and  ulceration.  The  ducts  are  liable  to  become  obliterated  in  the 
course  of  the  process. 

"  Cute  of  Tumour  in  the  Ke^on  of  the  Liver,  with  tUachjwgt  of  BJHnry  Cftknli 
through  the  abdoiDinal  [}anule&  Dj  Williiun  Macniah,  M.D.  ktn  Edinburgh  Mc- 
diciil  anti  Surgical  Jounrnl,  Vol  x\l  p.  16*).     1834. 

f  Aiidree, 
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One  cause  of  tun»our  and  eventually  abscess  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Petit  in  France,  and  Amyand  in  this  country.  This  con- 
sists in  an  accumutation  at*  bile,  too  thick  apparently  to  flow  through 
the  duct,  attended  probably  with  some  obstruction  either  in  the 
cystic  or  common  duct,  by  which  the  bile  is  prevented  from  getting 
into  the  duodenum,  and  consequently  distendfi  the  gall-bladder, 
which  then  is  inflamed. 

§  4,  The  gall-bladder  is  liable  to  be  iDTolved  in  the  heterolo- 
gous deposits  by  which  the  liver  is  affected- 

§  5*  The  gall-bladder  has  been  found  altogether  wanting  by  Mar- 
cellus  Donatus,  Sclmnke,  Huber,t  Targioni  Tozzetti,}  Sanditbi-t,§ 
and  Wiedemann.  II 

§  6.  It  is  liable  to  be  ruptnred,  to  be  wounded  or  lacerated,  and 
to  be  ossiiied 

Section  V. 
Morbid  States  of  the  Kibney. 

The  kidney  is  liable  to  be  the  seat  of  inflammation  of  various 
Borta^  and  its  effects,  especially  suppuration  within  the  cafyeca ;  to 
the  formation  and  presence  of  calculi  within  the  calt/ces  and  pelvis ; 
to  enlargement  and  dilatation,  and  hemorrhage ;  to  granular  dege- 
neration (steatosis)  ;  to  the  formation  of  serous  cysts  ;  to  atrophy ; 
to  hypertrophy;  and  to  the  heterologous  growths. 

§  1.  Nephbitis.  Inflammation  and  its  Effects, — The  kid- 
ney is,  like  other  glands,  liable  to  inflammation ;  but  this  is  more 
particularly  the  consequence  of  certain  circumstances  residing  either 
in  the  general  system  of  the  individual ;  or  in  the  organ  itself;  or 
in  the  relation  of  the  organ  to  the  stomach,  and  tlie  liinctiou  of 
digestion  and  as^milation.  It  is  said  that  idiopathic  inflammation 
of  the  kidney  is  a  rare  affection ;  and  that  most  commonly  the  dis- 
ease IS  symptomatic,  that  is,  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  presence 
and  operation  of  some  irritant  agent  This  may  be  correct  as  to 
acute  attacks ;  but  it  is  not  applicable  to  chronic  affections,  which 
come  00  and  are  established  either  without  perceptible  cause,  or 
depend  on  the  state  of  the  blood  and  of  the  organs  of  digestion* 
The  iiHopathic  form  is  liable  to  take  place  in  the  gouty,  as  a  symp- 
tom of  the  gouty  diathesis  and  internal  gout^  being  one  form  in 

♦  PhiloBoph.  Tmiiiact,  492.  f  JounuU  de  Medeciiie,  Tome  iv.  p,  283. 

t  Tabulae  AnaUnDJcae,  Fasciimlttt  tiL 

f  Reil  Archiv  ftu*  die  Ph)riioli}gie^  r«  Bind,  ju  li5^ 
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which  gout  affects  the  kidney ;  aiid  it  is  known  bj  the  inciiri 
liaviug  presented  more  or  fewer  of  the  symptoms  of  gout,  and 
the  disease  terminadDg  in  or  being  associated  with  a  paroxysm 
regular  gout 

Renal  inflammation  may  ensue  on  blows  or  c4>ntU6]ons  on  the 
loins  J  falb  in  which  the  kidney,  with  other  organs,  suffers  cone 
sion ;  carrying  heavy  loads  on  the  back,  or  wrenches  in  coi 
quence  of  falling  in  carrying  loadB ;  riding  on  horseback  ;  ridii 
in  a  carriage  over  a  rough  road ;  the  presence  of  renal  concretions 
or  sabulous  matter  in  the  infundtbula  or  pelvis,  especially  if  the 
former  be  rough,  or  angular;  various  irritant^!  taken  into  tlie 
stomach,  which  either  induce  acidity,  or  being  absorbed  by  the 
blood-vessels,  are  enabled  to  irritate  the  tissue  of  the  kidneyj 
some  of  the  vegetable  acids  and  fruity  acid  wines ;  the  applicatioi 
of  cantharides  externally,  or  their  use  internally ;  the  terebinthioate, 
resinous,  and  balsamic  sub&fcaoces ;  cold  applied  to  the  lumbar  re- 
gion, especially  when  overheated ;  inflammation  of  the  adjoining  or 
gans,  as  the  liver,  spleen,  duodenum,  colon^  j^soas  muscle,  the  doi 
sal  or  lumbar  vertebra? ;  and  in  some  instances  inflammation  of 
bladder,  extending  upwards  through  the  ureters,  either  resulting 
from  excessive  distension  of  these  organs^  or  without  distension. 

Of  the  whole  of  these  circumstances  which  may  be  regarded  as 
exciting  causes,  the  oj)eration  is  very  much  favoured  by  the  preaePflu 
of  the  gouty  or  calculous  diathesis  already  mentioned. 

Inflammation  may  attack  either  the  pelvic  and  calycine  mem' 
of  the  kidney ;  or  the  substance  of  the  gland ;  or  the  external 
face  of  the  gland,  with  or  without  its  investing  membrane. 

The  most  common  is  inflammation  of  the  calycine  membraDi 
that  part  of  the  raucous  epithelial  membrane  of  tlie  kidney,  wliii 
extends  upwards  from  the  pelvis  into  the  cafr^ces  and  papitlm.   This 
membrane  is  then  injected  into  blood,  coveretl  by  a  coating  of 
lymph  more  or  le^s  thick,  and  the  free  surface  of  which  is  formed 
into  a  multitude  of  minute  processes  or  scales,  while  purulent 
ter  is  eventually  deposited  within  this.     The  subsequent  course 
this  process  shall  be  noticed  presently. 

When  the  substance  of  the  kidney  b  inflamed,  it  becomes  of  a 
deep  red  or  reddisli  brown  colour,  abounds  in  blood-vessels^  much 
loaded  with  blood ;  the  whole  organ  is  enlarged  in  all  its  dimen- 
sions; and  its  substance  is  copiously  infiltrated  ¥nth  bloody  seru: 
As  to  consisteotfT^:' :  rertain;  the  inflamed  kidney  bdn^ 
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sometimes  softer  than  natural,  sometimes  harder.  This  difference 
depends  probably  on  the  duration  of  the  inflammatory  process. 
Blood  may  be  expressed  from  the  papilla?.  In  some  instances  small 
points  and  drops  of  purulent  matter^  or  purulent  matter  and  fluid 
lymph,  are  infiltrated  into  the  substance  of  the  gland* 

The  terminations  vary  according  to  the  causes  on  which  the 
disease  depends^  the  method  of  treatment,  and  the  nature  of  the 
affection. 

Idiopathic  renal  infkmmation  may  termmate  in  resolution,  in  an 
attack  of  gout,  in  the  deposition  of  sand  or  sabulous  concretions 
{lithiasis\  in  suppuration,  in  suppuration  with  extenuation  of  the 
kidney,  in  induration  or  softening  of  the  kidney,  and  perhaps  in 
granular  deposition  and  transformation,  or  in  death. 

Idiopathic  jiephritis  may,  under  the  prompt  use  of  remedies,  ter- 
minate in  resolution  on  the  third,  fifth,  or  seventh  day.  In  this  case 
the  jmin  gradually  or  speedily  abates  and  finally  disappears ;  the 
vomiting  ceases,  the  heat  and  thirst  are  diminished,  the  patient  be- 
comes less  restless,  and  at  length  falls  asleep ;  and  the  skin  becoming 
moist,  he  awakes  in  general  without  any  feeling  of  his  former  suf- 
ferings, with  the  pulse  down  at  80  or  even  lower,  and  be^ns  to  dis- 
charge without  pain  or  uneasiness  a  considerable  quantity  of  urine, 
usually  dark-coloured,  like  brow^n  dirty  water  or  coffee,  which  de- 
posits on  cooling  a  sediment  dark-coloured,  and  sometimes  slightly 
bloody.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  if  this  amendment  con- 
tinue, the  urine  returns  to  its  natural  standard  jn  quantity^,  quality, 
and  appearance. 

In  cases  of  gouty  diathesis,  the  pain  of  the  renal  region  subsides 
or  disappears,  and  at  the  same  time  pain,  redness,  and  swelling 
appear  on  the  foot  or  hand,  and  pass  through  their  usual  course. 

If  neither  of  these  results  taike  place  on  or  before  the  fifth  or 
the  seventh  day,  it  may  be  apprehended  that  the  disease  is  to  ter 
minate  either  fatally,  or  in  suppuration  or  abscess,  or  distension 
and  attenuation  of  the  kidney,  or  one  or  other  of  the  events  already 
flpecified. 

When  the  fatal  termination  takes  place,  it  is  generally  preceded 
by  complete  suppression  of  the  urinary  secretion,  slow  full  jiulse, 
stupor  proceeding  to  coma,  and  a  urinous  ^halation  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  body. 

When  nephritis  terminates  neither  in  resolution  nor  in  death,  it 
may  Iw?  apprehended  that  it  is  to  end  in  suppuration  or  some 
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^oular  disorganizitig  process  id  the  kidoe} 

take  place  is  the  qK)ntaiieous  or  idiopatliu   [una  vi 

it  is  mach  more  likely  to  eoBue  in  ca^es  in  which  the  disease  is 

duced  by  the  mechanical  irritatian  af  an  urinary  concretion. 

It  m  requisite  here,  therefore^  to  jgpecify  the  circumstaoces  itoidi^ 
frhich  suppuration  }b  most  lijte^ly  to  take  place,  and  the  uauml  forfus 
under  whicii  it  appears 

§  2.  Though  suppuration  of  the  kidney  may  take  place  either  i|j 
its  oorticd  or  secreting  part,  or  in  its  tubular  or  excreting  portion 
yet,  so  far  as  the  evidence  of  morbid  anatomy  goe^  the  nio;^  usu 
mode  in  which  suppuration,  or  rather  tiie  secretion  of  puru 
matter  takes  place,  is  the  following. 

L  An  attack  of  renal  inflammation  may,  if  it  affect  mostly 
tubular  part  of  the  kidney  and  the  htfundibida,  terminate  iu  the 
£?ecretion  of  purifprm  mucus,  plastic  lymph  and  blood  fipom  the 
calycine  membrane,  that  is  the  delicate  miicous  surface  of  the 
cavities,  and  the  papillmy  and  from  the  mucous  surface  of  the  pehU  A 
and  these  morbid  secretions  may  either  escape  through  the  ur 
into  the  bladder^  and  be  expelled,  or  tbey  may  remain  and  produc 
obstruction  of  the  pelvis,  secondary  inflammation,  and  dlst 
of  the  pelvis  and  infundibulu. 

In  the  former  case,  the  matter  escapes  by  the  ureters  mH 
the  bladder,  partially  or  entirely,  and  is  discharged  in  tfa 
form  of  purulent  matter,  mixed  with  urine  or  purulent  uric 
{pyuria);  but  it  b  liable  again  to  accumulate,  unless  the  m* 
flamraatory  action  is  totally  subdue<L  If  it  do  accumulate,  it 
then  becomes,  in  all  respects,  similar  to  the  latter  caae^  and 
a  peculiar  state  of  the  kidney  is  presentedj  (Nkpurotasia  ;  Nb- 
phbopyema).  The  matter  retained  within  the  pfhis  and  injw^ 
dibulUj  or  at  least  not  permitted  to  escape  by  the  ureter,  either 
mixed  with  urine,  or  by  itself,  gradually  accumulates  and  increases 
in  quautity,  and  causes  more  or  less  distension  of  the  [>elvis  and 
infttmiibuia.  If  this  be  moderate^  and  if  death  take  place, 
kidney,  when  ilivideJ,  presents  as  many  cavities  containing  pui 
lent  matter  as  tliere  are  infimdibula;  and  while  the  substance 
the  kidney  is  rendered  much  thinner  than  usual,  these  cavities  are 
sometimes  supposed  to  be  purulent  cysts  into  which  the  kidney  lias 
been  converted  This  is  the  true  explanation  of  such  cases  as  thai 
^lentioned  by  Cbeston,  who  slates  tliat  iu  a  boy  of  seven^  *^  ihe 
substance  of  the  kidneys  was  so  dissolved  into  matter,  timt  tbey  a|w 
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^poafcrf  little  more  than  cysts  full  of  p*ix^  the  one  weighing  four 
ounces  ftnd  the  other  three,^*  I  have  seen  several  cases  in  which 
obsen'ers^^morise  ahle  were  deceived  by  his  appearance,  and  were 

I  led^>i^^^  Tbat  the  kidney  was  converted  into  purulent  cysts. 
!Ctified  by  removing  the  purulent  matter  cauti- 
thc  cavities  in  pure  water,  when  it  is  obaerved 
Tane  covering  the  pnpiUcB  and  lining  the  wftm- 
'afycina)  is  a  little  rough  and  thickened,  very 
with  lymph,  but  not  destroyed  or  marked  by  any 
^  ^^cn  of  continuity ;  that  the  |mpiila!  may  be  recognized  also  en- 
ire  ;  and  that  the  only  change  which  has  taken  place  is  consider- 
able distension  by  purulent  matter,  and  consequent  attenuation  of 
the  tubular  and  cortical  part  of  the  kidney. 

The  quantity  of  matter  accumulated,  how^ever,  may  be  consider- 
able, the  distension  great,  and  the  coniseqtient  attenuation  of  the 
n^nal  substance  may  be  carried  to  a  great  extreme*  The  first  effect 
of  this  increased  accumulation  is,  by  the  distension,  to  force  two  or 
more  infitndlbida  into  one  common  and  considerable  cavity  or  sac ; 
tlie  next  effect  is  gradually  to  force  several  infundibtila  into  on^ 
considerable  sac ;  and  if  the  accumulation  continue  and  the  disten- 
sion proceed,  the  infundihula  and  pelvis  arc  converted  into  one 
general  extensive  sac,  contalnitig  purulent  matter.  In  cases  of 
this  description,  the  cortical  and  tubular  substance  of  the  kidney 
afe  so  much  stretched  and  attenuated,  that  not  unfrequently  they 
are  not  thicker  than  a  crown  or  a  half-crown  piece ;  ^ind  it  might 
be  imagined  that  these  tissues  were  almost  or  altogether  destroyed 
by  suppuration,  and  that  nothing  is  left  but  the  external  capsule. 
When,  however,  a  proper  section  is  made,  the  purulent  matter 
evacuated,  and  the  parts  washed  with  pure  water,  the  calycinc 
membrane  and  the  papiUcB  may  be  recognized, — the  formdr  rough 
with  lymph  and  thickened  mucus,  the  latter  much  compressed ;  the 
individual  tubular  cones  may  be  traeed,  though  much  stretched  and 
separated ;  and  the  cortical  structure  may  be  perceived  in  the  form 
of  a  thin  exterior  coating. 

The  size  which  the  expanded  and  attenuated  kidney  may  in  these 
circumstances  attain,  is  often  very  great,  and  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter with  or  without  urine  very  considerable*  The  older  authors, 
ai>  Blasius  and  Ott,  haii^  not  distinguished  the  disease  with  accu* 
racy  or  precision  ;  and  consequently  I  can  make  little  use  of  the^ 
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cashes.     But  the  kidney  haa  been  in  this  state  found  to  be  as 
as  the  head  of  a  child^  and  to  contain  almt>st  two  pounds  or 
of  purulent,  sero^purulent,  or  urino-purulent  fluid ;    and  In  one 
ok&e  which  was  known  to  me,  the  left  kidney  was  so  much  enlargedl 
and  distended,  that  it  occupied  the  whole  left  side  of  the  abdomen  I 
and  extended  into  the  pelvis.     An  excellent  case  is  given  by  Cor-j 
visart  in  his  journal,* 

This  disease  has  been  described  by  Frederic  Augustus  Walter 
in  one  stage,  under  the  name  of  expansion  of  the  kidneys,  (expoft-  j 
.v/o  retium,)  and  in  another  under  the  title  of  dropsy  of  the  kidneys, 
(Niereowasserseuche,)  {hydrops  raiaiis.)\     Neither  of  these  namea 
are  appropriate ;  and  the  latter  is  particularly  improper,  in  so  ^u* 
as  it  conveys  a  just  idea  neither  of  the  origin  of  the  disorder,  nor 
its  nature,  and  is  liable,  in  the  present  state  of  pathological  know- 
ledge, to  be  confounded  with  the  secondary  dropsical  effusioDS  which 
take  place  in  consequence  of  granular  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  ^d 
The  expansion  is  the  effect  of  infiammation,  which,  by  giving  rise  ^M 
to  morbid  products,  causes  distension  of  the  kidney,  and  dilatation 
of  its  uifimdtl/tiia  and  pelvis,  much  as  sero-purulent  fluid  within  the 
pleura  separates  the  lungs  from  the  pleura  costalu  and  ribs,  and 
extrudes  the  walls  of  the  chest     The  aero-purulent,  purulent,  Gti 
urino-puruleot  fluid  contained  within  the  expanded  mfundilitda  waA 
pelvic  uf  the  kidney,  constitutes  no  resemblance  or  analogy  betwe 
the  fluid  and  those  of  dropsical  effusions ;   and  the  name  should 
therefore  be  discarded.     If  a  j^artieular  denomination  be  wtshedl 
for  the  disease,  the  terra  Ncphropijema  or  Pyomphria  is  the  propCT'1 
one,  aud  the  term  Nepkroiasla  may  be  used  to  signify  the  disten- 
sion.    It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  latter  is  a  mere  effectay 
of  the  accumulation  of  purulent  fluid.  ^^ 

I  think  that  Mr  Howship  has  been  misled  by  the  same  circam* 
stance,  when,  in  speaking  of  this  change  under  the  head  of  disten- 
sion of  the  kidneys,  he  observes,  that  ""^  by  this  means  a  degree  of 
pressure  is  established,  which,  as  it  increases,  induces  by  degrees  a.^ 
total  resolution  of  the  whole  of  the  natural  structure  of  the  gland^ 
which  is  ultimately  found  converted  into  an  assemblage  of 
and  small  cyste^  or  thin  membranous  capsules."^ 

*  Journal  de  Mcdecine,  Tom.  vii.  p.  387. 

+  EiDJge  Krankheiten  tier  Nivren  uiid  Ham  blase.    BcrJm,  18(KI*    Itoi 
X  A  Pmcticiil  Treatifle  on  Ibc  Symptom^  Causes^  DisLTiiainiition,  and  TfMlSMat 
Aomo  of  the  n\mX  important  CompJainU  that  atfbct  the  Secrt^Liuii  uDd  Kxcrvtion  of  thaj 
Urine,  Ate.     Ky  John  HonTjIiip,  Member  of  the  li  C*  of  Surgeons  in  LundarL     Loi 
dull,  11323,     S?eclion  vi.  p,  Kl 
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That  the  great  distension  whicli  in  some  cases  takes  place  may 
be  sufficient  to  sefmrate  and  detach  forcibly  from  each  the  indivi- 
dual componeut  cones  of  the  kidney,  is  a  circumstance  which  I  will 
not  deny*  But  I  must  say  that  everything  known  regard  big  the 
effect  of  suppuration  in  this  part  of  the  kidney  shows,  tliat  this  is 
not  a  common  result ;  and  that  the  most  frequent  consequence  by 
far  is  that  which  I  have  here  represented  it  to  be*  It  is  quite  im- 
possihle  to  imagine  the  great  changes  produced  by  mere  pressure 
and  distension  in  the  human  bcxly,  without  absolute  destructiou  of 
the  organization  of  parts,  were  it  not  the  subject  of  daily  observa- 
tion, aided  by  accurate  inspection  of  the  state  of  the  parts. 

In  some  instances  this  purulent  distension  is  confined  to  one  or 
two  infundihula^  which  do  not  readily  communicate  with  the  others ; 
and  in  consequence  the  purulent  matter  contained  within  them 
does  not  escape  into  the  other,  but^  being  incessiintly  increased, 
causes  expansion  and  enlargement  at  one  part  of  the  gland*  In 
other  cases  it  is  coufined  to  the  pelvis,  and  proiluees  on  that  the 
same  effect  which  it  would  elsewhere,  but  leaving  tlie  kidney  for 
some  time  comparatively  uninjured. 

The  fluid  contained  may  be  purulent,  scro-purulent,  or  sero- 
purulent  mixed  with  urine,  that  is  urino- purulent  In  some  of  the 
cases  described  by  Walter,  the  fluid  is  represented  to  have  been 
clear  and  diaphanous. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  say,  that  Walter,  who  had  seen  several 
examples  of  this  disorder  from  obstruction  of  the  ureter  by  con- 
cretions, represents  the  whole  kidney  as  so  clianged,  that  nothing 
seemed  to  be  left  except  the  exterior  membrane  or  capsule,  which 
was  so  much  extenuated  by  the  pressure  of  the  contahietl  fluid, 
that  the  part  which  was  previously  a  kidney,  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  an  expanded  bladder.  This  distension  he  ascribes  solely  to 
the  accumulation  of  urine,  which,  not  being  allowed  to  pass  by  the 
ureter,  stagnates  in  the  j}elms  and  infundibular  and  by  compression 
u\)mi  their  excreting  and  secreting  parts  and  vessels,  first  impedes 
and  then  suspends  the  secretion  and  excretion  of  the  glaud. 

In  instances  of  gre^t  distension  he  mentions,  that  not  only  is  all 
the  perinephral  fat  absorbed,  but  the  exterior  membrane  itself  may 
be  transformed  into  an  osseous  capsule^  as  was  exemplified  in  various 
preparations  preserved  in  the  collection  of  his  father.  Tlie  dc^ 
R^ription  now  mentioned  is  moijt  applicable  to  that  obstruction  which 
■  arises  from  the  presence  of  a  concretion  in  the  pelvis  or  ureter. 
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§  3,  Nephbopsammia  ;  Lituiasis  Nepheitica- — An  a1 
reiial  inflamiDation  may  terminate  in  the  aeeretion  of  a  coi 
quantity  of  sabulous  matter,  with  or  without  puriform  or  morbid 
mucuB  and  blood ;  and  if  this  escape  not  by  the  ureter  into  the 
bladder,  and  be  thence  expelled  in  the  usual  manner,  the  sabulous 
matters  are  aggregated   by  the  viscid   mucus  and  other  morbiii 
SKFetions  into  masses  moulded  in  one  or  more  of  the  infundibida 
or  the  pelvis ;  and  there  they  remain  constituting  urinary  reaal 
calculi :  in  which  case  they  may^  either  with  or  without  Luflamma* 
tion,  cause  obstruction  in  the  excretion  of  the  iffine,  and  consequenl 
expansion  of  the  renal  infiindibukL 

§  4.  Nephbopyema  Calculosa. — Though  it  is  well  aaoertainad 
that  calculi  if  round  do  not  always  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  un 
easiness  or  pain  in  the  dorso-Iumbar  region^  or  to  symptoms  oi 
renal  inflammation,  yet  they  are  very  liable  to  do  so  during  thi 
operation  of  any  of  the  ordinary  cTccidng  causes  of  infiammaliaDir 
as  external  violence,  exposure  to  cold,  or  a  long  and  fadgmng* 
journey  on  horseback,  or  the  operation  of  the  particular  causes  of 
renal  irritation,  as  the  use  of  acidulous  articles  of  food  or  drink, 
the  absorption  or  the  internal  use  of  cantharides,  or  the  use  of  tlie 
turpentine,  or  resinous,  or  balsamic  articles. 

Either  after  or  without  the  operation  of  one  or  other  of  these 
causes,  the  patient  is  attacked  with  the  symptoms  of  p^n  in  the  \ 
dorso-lumbar  region,  sliivering,  squeamishness,  numbness  of  the  ^ 
thigh,  pain  or  soreness  or  retraction  of  the  testicle  of  the  same  ^dei^H 
scanty  urine  or  total  auppression,  or  bloody  sedimentous  urine  au^^^ 
constipation*  In  some  cases  the  severity  of  these  symptoms  under- 
goes, either  in  consequence  of  remedies  or  spontaneously^  tern 
rary  alleviation ;  urine  tinged  brown  with  blood  is  exi>eUed ; 
shortly  after,  quantities  of  sabulous  matter  or  minute  concreti 
are  disoharged» 

In  some  instances  purulent  matter  is  voided  more  or  less 
piously  with  the  urine,  and  is  observed  to  fall  to  the  bottom  of  tli( 
vessel,  presenting  its  usual  appearance  and  ciiaracters.      Such 
circumstance  is  generally  conceived  to  indicate  suppuration  of  the^ 
kidney.     In  one  sense  it  certainly  does  denote  the  presence  of  tfaia 
procesSj  but  not  in  tlie  sense  commonly  understood.     Though  it 
be  generally  said  that  the  kidney  then  suppurates*  yet  this  is 
necessary  either  to  the  termination  of  the  disease,  or  the  a] 
of  purulent  matter  in  the  urine.     A  more  common  result  is  pura^ 
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lent  or  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  fine  mucous  membrane  of 
the  pelvis  and  infumWmla^  and  consequent  diatension  of  the  renal 
tubular  cones,  but  without  destruction  of  their  substance.  It  should 
never  be  forgotten,  that  the  presence  of  a  urinary  concretion  in  the 
pelvis  or  ureter  uiay  cause  iuflammatiou  and  suppuration  without 
tliat  suppuration  affecting  the  proper  substance  of  the  kidney ;  and 
that  suppuration  of  the  kidney  may  take  place  without  tlie  presence 
of  a  eoncretion  in  the  j^ivvij  or  ureter,  or  any  of  the  infundibulu. 
If  the  stone  be  by  any  mesuas  expelled  aud  carried  into  the  bladder, 
the  purulent  matter  may  also  escape,  and  after  being  discharged, 
tlie  kidney  may  contract,  and  the  morbid  secretion  may  cease. 
Hence  it  is  found  that  discharges  of  purulent  urine  may  take  place 
for  some  time,  and  eventually  cease,  without  preventing  the  patient 
from  recovering  temporarily- 
More  frequently,  however,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Though  the 
calculus  may  be  discharged*  the  purulent  matter  may  not  be  eva- 
cuated, or  the  purulent  inHammation  continues ;  and  eveu  the  stone 
itself,  forming  a  sort  of  cyst  of  the  pelvis  or  ureter,  may  remain 
firmly  impacted,  and  prevent  the  issue  either  of  urine  or  purulent 
matter.  In  either  case,  the  expansion  of  the  kidney  (Nephrotagia) 
continues  aud  increases;  the  tubular  cones  are  distended,  com- 
pressed, and  extruded ;  the  paptUm  are  compressed,  flattened,  and 
almost  obliterated ;  the  cortical  covering  is  also  distended  and  ex- 
tenuated ;  and  the  exqui^te  stage  of  the  lesion  already  described 
as  Nephropyenta  (Pt/o7tephria )  is  fuJly  established.  Even  ulcera- 
tion of  the  parts  around  the  concretion,  wherever  it  happens  to  be 
fixed,  may  take  place,  and  give  rise  to  gre^t  and  irreparable  ra- 
vages in  the  renal  tissue,  and  that  of  the  contiguous  organs, 

§  5.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  ti^ce  the  subsequent  progress  of  this 
disorder,  and  to  observe  what  singular  and  extraordinary  efforts 
are  sometimes  made  to  counteract  the  mischief  in  the  kidneys,  and 
its  effects  on  the  constitution,  and  to  prevent  the  immediately  fiital 
effects  of  the  disoi'den 

Eight  different  terminations  may  in  this  state  of  the  disorder  be 
mentioned. 

a.  The  first  termination  requiring  notice  is,  that  the  disease  may 
pass  into  the  chronic  state,  in  which  the  bilammatory  process  in 
the  infundibula  and  pelvis  continues,  causing  the  secretion  of  puru- 
lent matter,  which  is  voided  with  the  urine,  {ptfttria)^  and  attended 
with  quick  pulse,  nocturnal  sweatings^  wasting,  and  all  the  symp- 
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toms  of  hectic  fever*.  It  is  further  requisite  to  observe,  that  fl 
state  is  liable  to  alternate  with,  or  terminate  in,  an  acute  attack  of 
the  dlseaise,  in  which  the  purulent  secretion  is  suddenly  suspended 
or  stopped,  pain  in  the  renal  region  is  induced  or  augmented,  with 
the  other  symptoms  of  renal  iotlammation,  and  terminate  not  un- 
usually, if  not  checked,  in  sopor  and  fatal  coma,  with  urinous  ex- 
halation from  the  surface  of  the  body- 
In  those  instances  in  which  a  calculus  remains  impacted  In  the 
pelvis  or  ureter,  these  attacks  are  several  times  repeated,  until  the 
kidney  is  very  much  enlarged,  distended,  and  attenuated  by  the 
large  quantity  of  purulent  or  sero-purulent  fluid,  which  never  be- 
ing allowed  to  escape,  is  progressively  augmented  by  the  addition 
of  that  which  is  secreted  at  each  new  attack.  Death  seems  then 
to  be  the  united  result  of  the  repeated  inflammatory  attacks,  and 
the  lesion  inflicted  on  the  structure  of  the  kidney.  Of  this  mode 
of  tennination  instances  are  given  by  Tulpius,*  and  Job  a  Meek - 
ren,t  and  a  melancJialy  and  remarkable  example  occurred,  in  1821, 
in  the  person  of  a  medical  practitioner  of  this  city,  in  whose  body 
the  left  kidney  was  found  dilated  so  much,  as  tt3  contain  nearly 
three  pounds  of  sero-purulent  fluid,  wliich  had  been  the  product  of 
several  attacks  of  renal  inflammation,  occasioned  by  the  presence  ( 
of  a  small  mulberry  calculus,  weighing  only  1^  grain,  impacted  in 
the  upper  end  of  the  urcter.J 

In  such  circumstances,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  die-  I 
eased  kidney  ceases  to  secrete  urine ;  since  its  texture  is  so  much 
iujm'ed,  and  its  circulation  is  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
morbid  secretion ;  and  that  the  functions  of  both  are  performed  by 
the  sound  one. 

b.  In  the  second  place,  ulceration  may  take  place  through  the 
pelvis  or  ureter,  and  purulent  matter  escape  into  the  lumbar  and 
pelvic  adipo-cellular  tissue.  Such  a  termination  is  necessarily  fatal, 
as  it  induces  a  alougliy  mortified  state  of  the  lumbar  and  pelvic 
adipose  membrane,  the  eflect  of  which  on  the  system  at  large  is 
speedily  fatal     Of  this  mode  of  termination  a  good  case  is  given 

•  Nicolai  Tulpii  Oboervationei  Medicaj,  8vo,  Amstelod.  1652  and  1672.  lib,  (L 
cap.  45. 

t  Johi  A  Mcck'tCTi,  Chirui^  AntRtelodamenm  Obflervailones  Medico- Chi ntrgicie 
Aniitelmlimu  1  G»2,  cap.  xlv.  The  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  ( 1 7BU-a  I 
Paris,  p-  ^rtJ) ;  Fourcroy,  Mededne  Ectoirie  par  les  Sciences  Phyaitjue,  ii,  p.  253. 

X  Edinburgh  Mudic^il  and  Surgical  Journal,  voL  xviii.  p.  557  iind  56 U 
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IfcMr  Howship,  in  case  7,  (p*  43),  in  a  person  between  60  and 
7ft  years  of  age,  in  whom  the  matter  eventually  passed  by  a  small 
round  ulcerated  aperture  of  the  peritonaiura  into  the  general  ab- 
dominal cavity.     A  aimilar  case  is  recorded  by  Chorael/ 

c.  In  the  third  place,  the  matter  may  pass  directly  through  the 
peritoncBum  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  establishing  a  direct 
communication  between  the  infundihula  and  pdvis  of  the  kidney 
and  the  latter  cavity.  This  is  meotioned  by  C!iopart ;  but  it  seems 
to  be  questioned  by  Chomel,  because  no  cases  are  specified  by  the 
former.  It  is  projier  to  meutiou,  therefore,  that  an  instance  of  this 
mode  of  suppurative  destruction  is  aiforded  in  the  sixth  case  by  Mr 
Howship,  (p.  49,)  taking  place  in  the  person  of  a  boy  of  7,  who 
had  laboured  under  symptoms  of  urinary  disorder  from  the  age  of 
18  months,  and  in  whom  both  kidneys,  but  esjjeciaHy  the  left,  pre- 
sented marks  of  suppurative  inflammation,  and  a  communication 
had  been  established  between  the  surface  of  the  left  kidney  and  the 
cavity  of  the  peritonajum,  and  the  matter  had  thereby  escaped  into 
the  interior  of  the  latter. 

d.  A  fourth  mode  in  which  the  purulent  matter  may  escape,  is 
into  the  transverse  arch  of  the  colon,  especially  if  it  be  the  left 
kidney.  Of  this  mode  of  issue  Fantoni  records  an  iiiBtance ;  ;md 
in  the  year  1832,  in  inspecting  the  body  of  a  woman  destroyed  by 
cholera,  I  found  a  state  of  parts  which  shows  that  the  same  issue 
must  have  taken  place  in  that  case.  In  the  transverse  arch  of  the 
colon  was  a  fistulous  opening  leading  int4>  the  pelvis  of  the  right 
kidney,  in  whicli  and  the  expanded  renal  substance  was  contained 
a  large  calculus. 

i\  In  the  fifth  place,  the  communication  may  oi>en,and  the  mat- 
ter be  evacuated  i»to  the  sigmoid  flexure  or  rectum.  Of  this  an 
instance  is  recorded  by  Bonnetf  in  the  person  of  a  young  woman* 

f,  A  sixtii  mode  in  which  renal  abscess  has  been  observed  to  pro- 
cure an  outlet  for  itself  is  by  producbg  ulcerative  destruction  of 
the  diaphragm  and  pleura^  and  evacuating  its  contents  into  the 
lungs  and  bronchi  Of  this  De  tlaen  gives  an  instance,  in  wljich, 
in  the  person  of  a  young  man  of  15,  after  symptoms  of  renal  in- 
flammation, purulent  matter  was  first  voided  with  the  urine,  and, 


*  Archives  Gen.  3clui.  p.  12. 
t  Journal  H(.*Mamiidiure,  Tame  vii.  p.  397 
278. 
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after  the  interval  of  three  or  four  years,  daring  which  rlu'  iri«l 
dual  recovered  his  health  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  marry,  he  wiL-  at- 
tacked with  symptoms  of  intense  inflammation  of  the  cbe^,  be  ex- 
pectorated fetid  sanions  reddish  purulent  matter,  and  had  most  la- 
borious breathing ;  and  eventually  he  died  hectic  It  was  then 
found  that  the  left  kidney  was  dilated  into  a  large  sac  or  cyst  with- 
out any  trace  of  the  original  gland  ;  the  ureter  w;ifl  distended  ti> 
the  &izeof  the  small  intestine,  and  was  filled  with  purulent  matter: 
a  large  aperture  was  found  in  the  diaphragm,  forming  a  dire<*t 
communication  between  the  left  kidney  and  the  lower  lobe  of 
left  lung,  wliich  was  destroyed,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  up| 
lobe.' 

g.  A  seventh  mode  in  which  the  renal  abscess  may  procure 
issue  for  its  coDk^nts  is  into  and  through  the  liver  or  s|>leen^  the 
right  kidney  by  the  former,  the  left  by  the  latter^  towards  the  sm^ 
face-  Tliis  mode  of  termination,  which  is  assigned  by  Peter  Frank, 
is  received  with  doubt  by  Chomel.  It  may  be  observed,  however^ 
tliat  Mr  llowsliip  gives  in  liis  eighth  case,  (p,  47),  the  history  of  an 
attack  of  inflammation  of  the  right  kidney,  in  which  a  large  abeoes 
of  the  right  kidney  pointed  over  the  region  of  the  liver,  and  wa» 
there  opened,  and  discharged  five  pints  and  a  half  of  matter ;  and 
though  afker  death,  which  took  place  forty-two  days  after  the  ojie- 
ration,  the  substance  of  the  liver  was  found  healthy,  its  inferior  sur- 
face was  united  by  adlieaion  to  the  superior  extremity  of  the  right 
kidney. 

L  In  the  eightli  place,  the  matter  of  the  renal  abscees  may  open 
a  path  for  itself  posteriorly  through  the  back  part  of  the  pelris  or 
ureter  or  kidney,  and  the  dorso-lumlmr  cellular  tissue,  muscles, 
and  fasciae,  so  as  to  point  on  one  or  other  side  of  the  spine.  Of 
all  the  modes  of  proceeding  outward,  this  is  the  one  which  has  hetm 
most  frequently  observed ;  and  as  it  has  often  suggeated  to  surgeons 
the  expediency  of  making  an  incision  in  suspected  cases  of  renal 
concretion,  it  is  chiefly  in  the  writings  of  surgeons  that  accounts  of 
it  are  given. 

Of  this  mode  of  issue,  instances  are  recorded  by  Fantoni,  Tul|iius, 
Job  a  MeekVen,+  Che8elden,§  Petit,  || 

The  concretion  giving  rise  to  ulceration,  first  of  the  kidney  or  its 

*  Ratio  Mtuhfmii,  Tom.  x,  p,  103. 

t  IV.  chap.  *ir.  X  Cap.  x\i\.  §  AnatoniVt  Book  iv.  cliMp,  L 

II  Oeuvriii  Po»thumcfi»  ui*  p.  IX  nndm  Uic  J)ffenioin  of  the  Academy  of  Chin 
iL  p.  233. 
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pelvis,  or  the  top  of  the  ureter,  caiifies  at  the  ^amc  time  suppuratiN  e 
imd  adhesive  inflammatioi),  proceeding  gradually  to  the  surface, 
where  it  forms  a  prominent  tumour,  red,  painful,  soifl,  and  tluctu- 
ating,  and,  either  a  spontaneous  opening  taking  place  or  after  an 
indfiion,  matter  is  discharged,  and  not  unusually  with  that  one  or 
more  urinary  calculi,  or  sabulous  matter  and  urine.  The  swelling 
^iuhsides  after  the  first  discharge  of  matter ;  but  the  aperture  evinces 
iiQ  disposition  to  close,  and  matter  continues  to  be  discliarged  for 
months  or  years,  while  a  long  sinus  or  fistula  leading  to  the  kidney 
is  maintained.  It  is  then  a  renal  fistula,  discharging  matter,  and 
sometimes  urine  and  sand,  or  urinaiy  concretions*  D*the  opening 
happen  to  become  closed,  much  pain  is  produced,  and  all  the  for- 
mer symptoms  of  nephritis  ensue,  until  fresh  suppuration  takes  place, 
and  the  aperture  is  reopened.  Hence  Lassus,*  Monteggiajf  Boyer4 
and  other  surgeons,  recommend  tliat  the  fistula  be  kept  open  by  a 
bougie,  a  cannula,  prepared  sponge,  or  a  bit  of  charpie,  in  short,  by 
some  dilating  body- 

As  in  most  of  the  cases  now  specified,  the  local  disorder  of  the 
kidney,  if  it  do  not  prove  immediately  iatal,  gives  rise  to  more  or 
less  hectic  fever,  with  wa^sting  and  loss  of  strengtlu  The  condition 
of  the  system  thus  induced  was  early  designated  by  tlie  name  of 
ronal  consumption,  {phthish  renaIU)§.  This  name,  though  retain- 
ed by  Hildcnbrand  and  several  modems,  is  not  proper,  because  it 
Ls  liable  to  leiul  to  confiLsion ;  since  the  tenn  phthisis  is  no  longer 
general,  but  has  been  by  most  modern  nosologists  restricted  to  the 
particular  form  of  wasting  which  dejjends  on  tuberculai-  destruc- 
tion of  the  lungs.  A  more  convenient  appellation  would  be  iaf^eM 
renalhi, 

§  6.  Gangrene, — The  question  whether  renal  inflammation  ever 
tanninates  in  gangrene  has  lieen  proposed  by  ChoraeL  Fabricius 
Hildanus  mentions  that  in  his  own  son,  a  boy  of  9,  he  found  the 
kidneys  and  neighbouring  parts  inflamed  and  degenerated  into 
gangrene ;  and  Chopart  records  the  ease  of  a  person  of  62,  who 
died  on  the  ninth  day  of  symptoms  of  nephritis,  in  whose  body  he 
found  the  kidneys  bulky,  livid,  mottled  with  blackish  spots,  and 
easily  lacerable.     In  neither  of  these  coses  does  the  pathologist  re- 


*  Pathologie  Chinirg^cale,  L  xxviL  p,  16^ 

f  Itftjtuxicme  Chinirgiehi.'. 

X  Traits  des  Mttlndicm  ChiruiigicJUeB,  T.  viiL  p.  505»  508. 

$  Jac.  Fabrtdl,  DiipuUtto  dt-  Phihisi  Remdi.    Qieam^  im^. 
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cognize  positive  evidence  of  gangrene ;  and  Chomel  is  therefore 
inclined  to  doubt  the  termination ;  but  he  allows  that,  in  cases  of 
persons  who  have  died  after  long  continued  suppuratioD  of  the 
kidney,  some  parts  of  the  suppurating  surface  presenting  the  dark 
colour,  or  grayish,  the  peculiar  odour,  the  softness,  and  the  absence 
of  apjiarent  organixatiou  observed  in  mortified  sloughs. 

As  an  instance  of  this  lesion,  Walter  records  a  curiouB  caae 
which  took  place  in  the  person  of  a  young  woman  who  had  labour* 
ed  for  many  years  under  violent  pains  in  the  region  of  the  kidnevs ; 
and  who  was  at  Icngtii  attacked  with  inability  to  void  urine,  in 
place  of  which  she  had  a  continual  discharge  of  purulent  matter, 
mixed  with  bloml  and  fine  sand.  The  belly  swelled  so  much  that 
she  was  imagined  to  be  pregnant ;  but  she  suddenly  fell  down  dead. 
Upon  inspecting  the  body,  Walter  found  the  right  kidney  enlarged 
into  a  great  spheroidal  swellings  ten  inches  in  the  long  diameter, 
six  in  the  transverse,  its  substance  of  a  brownbh-red  colour,  very 
soft,  and  so  easily  lacerable,  that  on  the  slightest  touch  an  opening 
was  made.  Internally  it  was  altogether  consumed,  and  its  cavity 
was  filled  with  an  astonisliing  quantity  of  coagulated  blood,  puru- 
lent matter,  and  dissolved  renal  substance.  This  mixture,  which 
resembled  a  sort  of  soup,  enclosed  two  concretions,  one  weighing 
two  drachms,  the  other  two  scruples,  which  could  not  be  discovered 
till  some  of  the  mixture  was  emptied.  On  further  investigation, 
Walter  found  that  some  of  the  large  renal  vessels  had  been  eroded 
and  laid  open,  and  to  tlm  ho  ascribed  the  sudden  death  of  the  wo- 
man, and  the  quantity  of  blood  found  in  the  kidney.* 

This,  I  think,  must  be  regarded  as  a  pretty  unequivocal  case  of 
gangrene  of  the  kidney.  The  termination  must,  nevertheless^  be 
regarded  as  rare. 

Vogel  gives,  in  a  man  aiFected  with  jaundice,  an  example  of  the 
kidney  labouring  under  gangrene.  The  chief  characters  are  masses 
of  clotted  and  decomposed  blood  disseminated  through  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  gland.t 

Mortification  of  the  perinephral  adipose  membrane  is  a  common 
consequence  of  inflammation  of  that  tissue.  But  it  belongs  to 
anotlier  head. 

§  7,  a.  Suppurative  rNFLAMMATioN  of  the  Kidney. — ^Thouglj 


*  Einige  KmnkhelUD  der  NLeren 
teitt}  5. 
t  Tabula  xxtil. 
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I  have  represented  suppuration  of  the  kidney  to  commence^  in  or- 
dinary circumstances,  in  the  interior  of  llie  calt/ct^n  and  pelvis,  and 
rather  to  produce  a  sort  of  expansion  and  distension  of  the  gland 
than  an  actual  purulent  destruction,  it  is,  nevertheless,  necessary 
to  say,  that  purulent  destruction  does  take  place  in  the  substance  of 
the  kidney.  Of  this  I  liave  seen  several  instances*  In  these  case% 
the  whole  kidney  was  completely  converted  into  a  quantity  of  thick 
purulent  matter,  fiartly  like  thin  putty,  partly  more  fluid,  all  of 
which  was  contained  within  the  renal  capsule,  like  atheromatous 
matter  in  a  hag  or  cyst. 

In  all  the  cases  of  this  disorder,  excepting  one,  the  patients  pre- 
sented no  evident  or  prominent  symptoms  whicli  could  lead  to  tlie 
sus])icion  that  the  kidney  was  in  a  state  of  inflammatory  disease. 
In  one  case,  death  took  place  after  an  obscure  illness  of  a  few  days. 
In  the  case  which  I  have  mentioned  as  an  exception,  the  patient 
was  hectic,  and  had  uneasiness  in  the  bladder  and  along  the  ureters ; 
but,  as  it  was  plain  that  the  lungs  were  tubercutateil  and  presented 
open  vomkaej  the  hectic  symptoms  were  justly  ascribed  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  pulmonary  disorganization.  If  we  say  that  this  lesion 
is  of  strumous  origin,  we  merely  give  another  answer,  without  com- 
ing more  closely  to  the  explanation.  It  seems  as  if  the  whole  re- 
n^  tissue,  cortical  and  tubular,  were  liquefied  or  dissolved  in  pu- 
rulent matter. 

k  Small  patches  of  purulent  matter  are  occasionally  observed 
in  the  cortical  or  in  the  tubular  part  of  the  kidney,  without  appa- 
rent connection  with  inflammation  of  the  calyces.  These,  I  think, 
must  be  admitted  to  be  of  strumous  origin.  In  one  instance,  in 
which  I  witnessed  this  state  of  tlie  kidneys,  it  took  place  in  the  body 
of  a  sickly  strmnous  boy  of  fifteen  years,  who  died  of  lobular 
pneumimia ;  and  it  is  usually  seen  in  young  subjects, 

c.  In  some  instances  of  inflamed  vein,  purulent  matter  hai*  been 
found  in  the  substance  of  the  kidney.  This  has  been  regarded  as 
metastatic ;  but  it  is  most  correct  to  look  on  it  as  transported  from 
the  vein  inflamed  to  this  in  common  with  other  internal  organs. 

§  8,  Cartilaginous  induration  of  the  Ureters  and  Pehm,  prmluo 
inff  or  accompanied  with  Renal  InJtatnmatiojL- — It  is  proper  to  men- 
tion here,  that  tlie  ureters  and  pelvis  are  liable  to  a  particular  kind 
of  chronic  inflammation,  inducing  great  thickening  and  induration 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  roughness  of  its  inner  surface.  In 
the  most  marked  case  of  the  disorder  which  I  have  seen,  this  state 
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extended  from  the  bladder  upwardgy  through  the  urolero  an 
ddsB  into  the  pelvis  and  calyces  of  the  kidneys.  The  nrelen 
ceodered  tfaic^  and  firm  like  cartilage ;  their  aze  wa«  increased  1 


their  eanal 


was  I 


en- 


aboiit  five  or  i^x  limes  the  usual  dimensions ; 
IfiTged ;  and  their  firmness  prevented  them  from  collapsings  as  in  the 
healthy  state*  The  morbid  state  now  nsentianed  appeared  to  have 
originated  in  the  mucous  mcmibrane,  but  eventually  to  ba^ e  affected 
tiie  other  tissues.  It  was  difficidt  to  say  whether  it  had  ootmnexiQed 
in  the  membrane  of  die  eal^es  or  in  that  of  the  ureter^  and  extended 
to  the  former ;  for  both  were  affected  in  nearly  equal  degrees. 

This  change  was  accompanied  with  painful  and  di£Scult  mictiirk 
tion^  the  urine  containing  purifonn  mucus  and  sand;  with  quick 
much  thirst,  hot  dry  skin,  alternating  with  shiverings  and 
ingSi  wasting,  loss  of  strength,  a  most  anxious  miserable  exp; 
0f  the  countenance,  and  slight  incurvation  of  the  person,  as  if  nn 
der  the  sufiering  of  much  pain*     The  diseaie  had  been  of  I 
duration,  at  least  several  months. 

§  9^  Diseau  of  the  Kidmy*  simulatiwj  diseoMe  of  Our 
Ckcfrd;  ami  inflamrnatian  f if  the  Calycin^  Membrane  from  u^ury  &r 
di»cme  nf  tite  Spirtal  Chord, — A  singukr  effect  of  renal  inilamma- 
tion  and  suppuration  is  to  induce  parapkgia  and  symptoms  of  dis- 
eased spine.  It  has  been  long  known  that  injuries  and 
chietiy  of  an  inflammatory  character  in  the  spine  or  spinal  cord, 
liable  to  be  followed  by  various  morbid  states  of  the  urioary 
tion,  which  is  generally  rendered  alkalescent  or  ammoniacal,  soi 
times  deposits  the  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate,  sometimes 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  Bellingeri  had  observed,  that  in  an! 
after  experiments  on  the  spina)  chord,  inflammation  was  liable  to 
attack  the  kidneys  and  the  peritoneum ^  and  render  the  former 
and  vascular,  and  cover  them  with  lympL  Mr  Stanley  has  sho' 
by  a  judicious  selection  of  cases,  tliat  when  tlie  spinal  chord  is  sup* 
posed  to  be  diseased  or  injured,  either  directly  or  in  consequence 
disease  or  injury  of  the  vertebra^  causing  pain  in  the  hack  an< 
parapieffiay  the  symptoms  so  produced  do  not  originate  from  dis- 
ease of  either  the  mriebra^  the  chord,  or  the  membranes,  all  of 
wtiich  are  sound,  but  from  inflammation  or  suppuration  of  the 
kidneys,  in  which  in  general  are  found  collections  of  purulent 
matter.  From  such  cases  it  must  be  inferred,  as  Mr  Stanley  has 
done,  that  disease  originating  in  the  kidneys  simulates,  and  may 
give  rise  to  dUaeaae  in  the  spinal  chord,  probably  by  a  reflected  io-^ 
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ftuence  from  the  diseased  gland  through  its  nerves  to  those  con- 
nected with  the  spinal  chord.  It  may  coDversely  be  inferred,  that 
in  any  morbid  state  of  the  spinal  cbordj  the  impaired  influence  of 
the  nerves  over  the  renal  action  allowing  the  urine  to  be  secreted 
in  the  kidney  in  an  alkaline  state,  gives  rise  to  a  new  train  of  evils, 
by  the  irritation  necessarily  induced  in  the  tubular  part  of  the  kid- 
ney and  in  the  calycine  membrane.  The  ammoniacal  urine  then 
irritates  perhaps  both  the  cortical  and  the  tubular  part  of  the  gland.s, 
and  must  certainly  irritate  the  calycioe  membrane,  and  is  the  cause 
of  the  iniammatory  states  which  it  often  presents.  On  this  head  I 
refer  the  reader  to  the  paper  of  Mr  Stanley,*  and  to  what  I  have 
in  iui other  place  said  under  the  section  on  Myelitis,^ 

The  PROGNOsia  in  Nephritis  is  in  general  not  favourable.  But 
it  is  more  favourable  when  the  disorder  is  the  result  of  external 
violence,  than  when  it  m  the  effect  of  any  internal  cause.  In  gouty 
and  calculous  ptitients,  the  prognosis  is  unfavourable,  because  it 
generally  after  one  attack  recurs  several  times,  until  it  undermines 
the  strength  by  renal  or  vesical  calculus,  or  by  the  formation  of 
renal  abscess,  or  by  total  supprcssiou  {Ischuria  renalis\  causes 
speedy  death. 

Renal  abscess  or  fisttda^  though  almost  uniformly  leading  to 
death,  is  not  necessarily  a  fatal  disorder ;  but  in  whatever  of  the 
forms  specified  it  appears^  life  is  always  maintained  in  a  most  un- 
comfortable and  precarious  condition.  The  least  unfavourable  is, 
where  none  of  the  unnatural  communications  or  Jistul(E  have  taken 
place,  and  where  the  purulent  matter  has  procured  an  outlet  for 
itself  through  the  ureter  into  the  bladder,  and  thence  been  dis- 
charged externally,  lo  some  instances,  recovery  has  been  effected 
after  this  event  had  taken  place*  Forest  mentions  (lib.  xxiv.  obs. 
37 ),  the  case  of  a  priest,  who,  after  discharging  purulent  urine  for 
three  months,  and  being  reduced  to  the  greatest  emaciation^  reco- 
vered under  the  use  of  proper  regimen,  consisting  chiefly  of  milk. 
M.  Chomel  records  a  case  from  M.  Meniere  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  in 
which  a  similar  recovery  must  have  taken  place.  The  right  kidney 
was  shrunk  into  an  irregular  mass,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon  s  egg, 
forming  a  species  of  membranous  sac,  consisting  of  the  calyces^ 
pelvis,  and  ureter,  containing  about  lialf  an  ounce  of  clear  fluid, 

*  Oti  IrriUitioti  of  Uie  Spinal  Chord  and  iu  Nervei  in  connection  nith  I>tfea*e  in  the 
Kidneys  By  lulwofd  Stjinley»  F,  R.  ^,  &e.  Medico-Ghinirgical  Tmnflnctianii,  xfWL 
pw26U.     London,  UI3,1. 

t  ElwnciiU  of  Pmctice  of  Medicine,  \'ol  ii*  J>.  8&8, 
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but  totally  void  of  any  trace  of  corticiil  or  tubular  portiona.  This 
constitutes  wliat  some  have  named  Atrophy  of  the  kidney,  which, 
doubtlesi^  is  the  effect  of  suppurative  dcstructiou,  followed  hj'  coiw 
traction  of  the  remaining  parts. 

Renal  inflammation  must  lie  dlstinguishal  from  the  symptoms 
|i!-oduced  by  a  calculus  in  the  ureter,  from  Imnbago,  from  p^oitU 
and  lumbar  abscess^  from  peritonitis^  intestinal  intlaramation,  colie, 
granular  disease  of  tlie  kidneys,  and  from  spinal  irritation  and  in- 
flaroniation,  and  disease  of  the  sj)ine  generally^ 

§  10.  Granular  Disease — Steatosis — Steabosis  of  Gluge, 
Tins  cx)nfflsts  in  a  change  in  the  structure  of  the  kidney,  especially 
its  cortical  or  secreting  portion,  in  which  it  is  penetrated  with  gray- 
ish, whitish,  yellowish,  or  fawn-coloured  adipose  matter,  in  the  form 
of  minute  granules ;  and  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  the  density  of 
the  lu-ine  is  diminished,  and  tlie  urine  contains  less  urea  diati  it 
ought,  and  more  or  leas  albumen  or  aerimi,  the  presence  of  whicli 
may  be  shown  by  the  application  of  htjat,  or  the  addition  of  any  of 
the  acids  or  the  metallic  salts. 

The  texture  of  the  kidney,  especially  its  cortical  portion,  is  liable 
to  become  changed  in  various  modes,  and  it  presents  in  the  different 
stages  of  each  different  appearances. 

It  is  rare  to  ohseinre  kidneys  in  tlic  first  stage  of  tliis  disc*ise  in 
any  of  its  forms,  as  it  is  not  at  that  period  by  itself  fatal ;  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  it  has  been  seen  in  the  incipient  stage* 
The  following  varieties,  however,  may  be  regarded  aa  the  mo6l 
usual 

1.  The  kidney  may  be  of  a  very  dark-red,  or  brown  colour,  much 
loaded  with  blood,  and  its  vessels  very  much  enlarged.  The  tubu- 
lar IS  always  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  cortical  part ;  but  tin* 
latter  is  in  this  case  extremely  dark*coloured*  When  it  is  divided 
by  a  longitudinal  incision,  the  surface  of  the  section  is  altogellicr 
mueh  darker  than  natural,  being  a  deep  chocolate  brown,  whilf 
tlie  cortical  portion  appears,  though  darker  than  natural,  yet  lighter 
oolonrod  than  the  tubuhu-,  and  presents  the  aspect  of  a  brownish 
red  masB^  surrounding  and  enclosing  dark-brow^n,  or  airV  ^  ^^tm 
Gobored  tubular  conea     The  outer  surface  of  the  glai  |»ed 

of  its  tunic,  ts  also  very  dark-coloured,  reddish  brown,  inclining  to 
cbooolate  red,  is  leas  smooth  than  natural,  and  may  even  V>e  a  tittU^ 
roQgfa  and  irre^lar,  presenting  small  depressions  containing  blooil- 
vessels  in  clusters^  and  the  gland  is  in  general,  in  this  variety  and 
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stage  of  the  disorder,  soft  and  flae€id«     The  whole  gland  is  large, 
flabby,  and  very  vascular. 

This  form  of  the  disorder  is  seen  chiefly  in  persons  who  have 
died  from  fever  or  pneumonia,  or  pleurisy,  or  in  children  with 

symptoms  of  affection  of  the  brain. 

2.  In  one  variety  next  to  be  mentioned,  the  kidneys  are  large, 
soft,  and  flaccid ;  and  when  the  tunic  is  stripped,  the  exterior  sur- 
iace,  though  less  deep  in  colour,  is  still  more  irregular  than  in  the 
last  mentioned  variety.  The  colour,  indeed,  liegins  to  assume  a 
gray  or  fawn  tint,  the  brown  being  less  deep,  and  giving  place  to 
chestnut-brown  or  yellowisli-brown.  The  irregular  appearance  on 
the  surface  is  producetl  by  numerous  depressions  with  alternate 
elevations.  In  the  last  case,  the  depressions  are  so  few  in  number 
that  they  leave  between  them  considerable  smooth  spaces  of  the 
outer  surface  of  the  kidney.  But  in  this  variety  the  spaces  between 
the  depressions  are  so  small,  and  the  depressions  are  so  numerous, 
that  the  whole  outer  surface  appears  to  consist  of  manifold  alternate 
pits  and  elevations.  These  pits  are  remarkable  for  containing  little 
clusters  of  red  vessels.  Sometimes,  if  the  surface  be  attentively 
inspected  by  the  eye,  and  always  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 
minute  gray-eoloured  bodies  like  grains  may  be  recognized  depo- 
sited in  the  cortical  substance,  decidedly  differing  from  the  latter 
in  the  ligtiter  colour  which  tbey  present-  Upon  dividing  such  a 
kidney  as  this  by  a  longitudinal  section,  tlie  change  in  structure  is 
still  more  conspicuous.  The  cortical  portion  has  throughout  be- 
come of  a  lighter  colour  than  natural,  and  is  generally  some  shade 
of  orange,  fawn,  or  yellow.  Thus  it  may  be  bufi*-orange,  which  is 
a  light  stone  colour,  or  reddish  orange, — a  salmon  red  tint,  or 
deep  reddish  orange,  or  it  may  vary  between  these  and  honey-yel* 
low,  sienna-yellow,  or  ochre-yellow.  When  inspectal  carefully, 
even  by  a  good  practised  eye,  and  much  more  by  the  aid  of  a  glass 
of  moderate  magnifying  powers,  this  change  in  colour  may  be  trace<l 
to  innumerable  little  granular  bodies,  infiltrated,  as  it  were,  or  de- 
posited in  the  cortical  substance,  vai7ing  in  size  from  the  point  to 
the  bead  of  a  pin.  These  bodies  consist  of  the  epithelial  cells  of 
the  tubuli  infiltrated  with  fat,  and  the  (ubult  themselves  infiltratetl 
witli  albuminous  deposit.  The  cortical  or  secreting  matter  of  the 
kidney  has  then  in  general  lost  most  of  its  peculiar  striated  arrange* 
ment ;  and  presents  the  appearance  of  reddish  orange,  or  honey 
yellow,  or  fanTi-coloured  matter,  enclosing  the  tubular  cones,  and 
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appearing  as  it  were  to  encroacb  on  their  bounds  and  pajss  belireen 
them.  The  tubular  conesi,  though  retaining  their  colour,  arem 
then  rather  stntiller  than  usual,  and  appear  like  reddish  oval-^bapcd 
bodies,  enclosed,  as  it  were,  in  the  gray  or  orange-coloured  corti- 
cal matter. 

The  extent  to  which  this  transformation  proceeds  varies  in  diffe* 
rent  kidneys  and  in  different  portions  of  tlie  same  kidney.  In  some 
cases  it  commences  in  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  gland,  and  either 
cjxtremity  is  then  seen  to  be  more  remarkably  change*!  than  other 
parts.  In  other  instances,  it  eammences  in  the  centre  of  the  gland 
or  rather  the  central  part  of  the  cortical  matter  i  and  then  tliis  port 
is  most  completely  transformed 

In  consequence  of  the  peculiar  change  in  the  colour  of  the  sur- 
face, the  pits  in  which  are  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  elevations  and 
intermediate  portions,  the  kidney  now  descriljed  is  said  to  be  mottled. 

3.  Without  increase  in  size  or  change  in  consistence,  the  cor- 
tical jmrt  of  the  kidney  may  be  penetrated  or  infiltrated  with  gnip- 
nular  albuminous  matter  in  various  modes  and  degrees. 

a.  In  one  variety  which  api>ears  to  be  comparatively  In  an  early, 
though  not  an  incipient  stage,  when  the  gland  is  stripiKxl  of  its  tn* 
nic,  the  surface  is  irregiilar»  roughs  or  as  it  were  sprinkled  with  I 
fine  sand,  of  a  reddish  gray  colour,  with  more  of  the  former  tliaa] 
the  latter ;  and  [iart  of  the  cortical  matter  not  unusually  comes  o£ 
adhering  to  the  tunic.     The  surface  presents  also  small  hollows  or^ 
pits,  containing  blood-vessels  as  in  the  last  variety ;  and,  indeed, 
this  appearance  is  one  of  the  most  constant     When  the  surface  is 
closely  inspected  J  numerous  minute  reddish  gray  granules  may  be 
recognixed,  not  aggregated  together,  but  separately  infiltrated  into  J 
the  cortical  matter.     When  the  gland  is  divided  by  a  longitudinal 
section,  part  of  the  striated  texture  of  the  cortical  part  is  still  re^^ 
cognized  in  the  form  of  reddish-coloured  streaks,  extending  from 
the  circumference  to  the  tubular  cones ;  but  all  the  rest  of  the  cor- 
tical [jart  of  the  kidney  is  of  reddish  gray  colour,  lighter  tlian  usual^ 
and  when  minutely  inspected  either  by  the  eye  or  wiUi  tlie  aid  of  a 
lens,  small  cream-coloured  or  grayish  coloured  granular  bodi^  are 
observed  dispersed  through  the  cortical  matter. 

In  such  a  kidney  as  this,  if  coloured  glue  or  isinglass  be  thrown 
into  the  blood-vessels,  it  does  not  perfectly,  <is  in  the  healthy  state, 
fill  the  cortical  matter  of  the  gland.  The  healthy  parts  only,  or 
those  which  still  retain  the  striated  texture,  are  reddened  by  the  in- 
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sd  size;  while  the  diseased  and  gray-coloured  portions  receive 
little  or  none  of  the  injected  size. 

In  generalj  kidneys  in  this  state  are  of  the  natural  si^e,  ancl,  in- 
atead  of  being  soft  and  flaccid,  are  either  of  normal  consistence,  or 
a  little  firmer  than  natural. 

i.  In  a  variety,  which  is  perhaps  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
progress,  the  outer  surface  of  the  gland,  if  stripped  of  its  capsule,  h 
still  more  extensively  marked  with  pits  containing  clusters  of  blood- 
vessels, so  that  the  whole  surface  is  irregular  and  vascular.  Thei^e 
blood-vessels  are  star-like  or  asteroid,  branchjike  or  ramiform,  or 
In  the  shape  of  small  dots  and  points,  stigmatoid  ;  and,  according 
to  the  number,  the  size,  and  the  aggregation  of  these  clusters,  the 
external  surface  of  the  gland  is  red  and  vascular  or  otherwise.  Be- 
sides this  vascular  redness  in  pits  and  hollows  of  tlte  surface,  the 
whole  gland  is  moulded  as  it  were  into  irregular  large  hollows  and 
elevations,  so  as  to  seem  tuberculated  or  mammillated.  Of  tlie 
parts  not  vascular  the  colour  is  a  sort  of  st-one-gray  or  light  reddish 
yellow,  or  fawn-coloured,  in  considerable  masses  so  as  to  render 
the  surface  mottled  or  rather  marbled. 

A  longitudinal  section  of  a  kidney  in  this  state  often  shows  a 
very  complete  change  in  the  cortical  texture.  It  presents  little  or 
no  remains  of  striated  matter ;  but  the  whole  cortical  portion  is  one 
uniform  mass  of  yellowish  gray,  or  buff-orange,  or  sienna  yellow, 
or  cream-yellow.  In  this  case  the  new  matter  is  not  merely  infil- 
trated, but  it  is  80  diffused  that  the  cortical  portion  is  transformed 
into  it.  A  few  tubular  cones  still  remain  more  or  less  complete ; 
but  either  they  become  transformed  into  the  gray-coloured  dejwsit, 
or  the  transformed  cortical  matter  has  so  much  encroached  on  them 
as  to  have  diminished  much  their  usual  dimensions. 

The  sliape  of  the  kidney  in  this  variety  sometiraea  presents  a 
singular  deviation  from  the  natural  standard.  The  gland  is  la- 
peretl  at  each  end*  so  as  to  present  an  apex  more  or  less  acumina- 
ted, instead  of  the  usual  rounded  cod  of  the  gland*  I  am  unable 
to  say,  whether  this  change  in  figure  is  congenital  or  the  effect  of 
the  disease. 

The  cortical  matter  of  the  kidneys,  so  far  transformed  as  in  this 
variety,  is  almost  altogether  iucaf)able  of  receiving  injection. 

4.  In  the  next  varieties,  it  may  seem  doubtful  whether  they  are 
different  from  the  last,  or  only  the  most  advancetl  stages  of  the 
transformation  and  deposition. 

The  external  surface  of  the  kidney  is  of  a  slate-gray  or  leaden- 
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gray  colour,  and  presents,  or  may  be  said  to  consist  of,  numeroi] 
globular  granules  aggregated  together.  These  globules  vary  in 
si^e  ironi  a  small  pin  head  to  a  millet  seed^  or  the  grains  of  sago, 
and  are  mostly  of  the  sienna-  yellow,  or  cream-yellow,  or  stone^gray 
colour,  but  in  some  parts  they  are  of  leaden-gray,  Varioua  patchc 
also  of  the  kidney  present  this  leaden-gray  tint,  which  may  be  traced 
partly  to  the  intermediate  spaces  or  Hnes,  partly  to  the  globular 
granules  themselves.  None  of  the  striated  texture  of  the  cortical 
matter  can  be  recognized  in  tins  variety,  in  which  the  cortical  mat- 
ter appears  to  be  completely  converted  or  transformed  into  the  new 
formation*  In  the  longitudinal  section  of  this  all  that  is  seen  is  the 
appearance  of  a  uniform  mass  of  sienna-yellow  animal  matter^  with- 
out trace  of  distinct  organization,  sometimes  minute  granular  bodies, 
but  almost  never  any  striated  texture. 

The  tubulai*  cones  retain  a  colour  more  or  less  bright  red^  and, 
l>cing  enclosed  in  this  buff-coloured  morbid  texture,  present  a  strik-*^^ 
ing  contrast  to  the  state  of  the  healthy  kidney.  Sometimes  they  are^^ 
diminished  in  ^ze,  and  sometimes  in  the  section  made  one  or  two 
of  thera  seems  either  to  have  disappeared,  while  un  the  place  which 
they  should  have  occupied,  buff-coloured  matter  is  deposited,  or  to 
have  been  converted  into  a  firm,  solid,  gray-coloured  matter.  Thit 
vimety  of  change  is  also  unsusceptible  of  injection. 

The  kidneys  in  this  stJitc  are  almost  invariably  firm  and  hard,  and 
are  sometimes  smaller  than  usual. 

5,  It  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  distinguish  all  the 
various  forms  of  this  buff-coloured  or  sienna-yellow  transformation 
of  the  cortical  matter  of  the  kidney.  Most  of  them  differ  chiefly  in 
the  shades  of  colour  which  the  transformed  cortical  matter  as^uniesy 
and  the  degree  in  wliicli  the  striated  matter  has  disappeared,  and 
in  which,  consequently,  the  kidney  has  become  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing injection.  The  most  usual  colour  in  this  stage,  w^hich  is  per* 
haps  the  concluding,  is  some  shade  of  sienna-yellow,  sometimes 
inclining  to  buff-orange,  or  to  tile-red.  In  some  rare  cases  the 
colour  of  the  new  deposit  is  lemon-yellow  or  gamboge-yellow.  In 
others,  it  is  of  a  tawny  colour.  In  all  these  cases  the  kidney  is  in 
general  small  and  firm,  sometimes  almost  cartilaginous. 

The  kidney  is  liable  to  the  same  kind  of  change  in  the  dropsy 
which  follows  scarlet  fever.  In  some  instances,  the  cortical  portion 
is  merely  mottled  or  marbledj  and  its  stu-face  presents  superficial 
hollows  containing  clusters  of  blood-vessels,  while  the  section  of  the 
gland  shows  paii  of  it  changed  in  colour,  though  with  remains  of 
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the  striated  texture.  The  change  most  usual  in  this  class  of  cases 
is  buff-orange,  or  tile-red ;  but  in  some  instances  it  is  so  light  as  to 
be  of  a  straw-colour  or  sienna-yellow. 

6.  In  all  the  cases  now  mentioned,  the  transformation  either  af- 
fects chiefly,  or  is  confined  wholly,  to  the  cortical  matter  of  the 
gland.  In  a  small  proportion  of  cases>  however,  it  either  affects 
first  and  mostly  the  tubular  portion  of  the  kidney,  or  it  affects  that 
after  previously  affecting  the  cortical  portion.  In  either  case,  it 
renders  the  tubular  cones  so  affected  very  liard,  almost  cartilagi- 
nous, white  or  gray-white,  or  sienna-yellow.  The  nature  of  this 
change  and  its  effects  on  the  tubuli  are  not  known.  The  tubuli  are 
still  pervious ;  but  their  tissue  is  probably  thickened  and  indurated. 
The  cortical  matter  is  at  the  same  time  of  a  buff-colour,  or  tile-red, 
or  sienna-yellow,  but  differing  in  shade  from  the  colour  of  the  tu- 
bular matter. 

In  some  of  these  varieties  of  renal  disorganization,  the  kidney 
externally  is  marked  by  fissures  so  as  to  appear  lobulated  like  the 
foetal  kidney.  It  is  uncert^n  whether  this  is  the  remains  of  the 
original  fcetal  structure,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  return 
to  the  type  of  the  foetal  structure,  as  the  effect  of  disease. 

To  complete  the  morbid  anatomy  of  this  disease  it  is  necessary 
to  advert  to  the  state  in  which  other  organs  are  occasionally  found. 

The  subcutaneous  cellular  membrane  is  in  general  more  or  less 
infiltrated  with  serous  or  sero-albuminous  fluid. 

The  serous  membranes  often  present  marks  of  inflammation,  as 
lymph,  soft  or  firm,  purulent  fluid,  masses  of  lymph,  and  adhesions 
between  their  free  surfaces.  In  the  sub-arachnoid  tissue  of  the 
brain  serous  fluid  is  sometimes  effused.  But  the  parts  most  com- 
monly presenting  lymph  or  purulent  fluid  are  the  pleura  and  pe- 
ritoneum. In  other  instances,  sero-sanguine  fluid  alone  is  found 
within  the  cavities  of  these  membranes.  In  several  cases  I  liave 
met  with  lymph  in  the  pericardium. 

The  broncliial  membrane  b  often  lined  with  puriform  mucus,  or 
muco-purulent  matter  streaked  with  blood ;  and  the  other  ap})ear- 
ances  of  chronic  bronchial  inflammation  are  manifest 

The  lungs  are  in  several  cases  affected  with  pneumonia ;  being 
in  a  state  of  red  or  gray  hepatization.  In  some  instances  tubercles 
and  vomicae  are  found.  In  some  there  are  the  remains  of  pulmo- 
nary apoplexy. 

In  a  certain  proportion  ofcases  the  heart  is  found  hypertrophied ; 
the  mitral  and  aortic  valves  are  ossified,  and  the  apertures  contracteil. 
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Tlie  intestiDal  mucous  membrane  is  in  persons  who  have  |  i 
ed  diarrha?a  during  life,  rough,  villous,  and  vascular;  die  i  i  ^  - 
of  Peyer  are  enlarged ;  more  frequently  the  isolated  follicles  are 
enlarged,  prominent  or  ulcerated ;  and  in  ^me  instances  the  igolated 
follicles  of  the  colon  are  found  the  seat  of  ulceration. 

In  a  small  proportion  of  cases  the  liver  is  found  enlarged  audita 
acini  of  a  nutmeg  colour.     In  some  it  has  been  found  aftected  with^ 
Mrrhosis ;  and  in  a  few  with  adipescence. 

The  bladder  is  generally  much  shrunk^  and  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  urine,  which  when  heated  furnishes  more  or  Ics 
gulable  matter,  sometimes  in  considerable  quantity- 

The  blood  generally  contains  urea. 

The  period  at  which  the  change  now  described  in  the  s^tructur^ 
the  kidney  commences  varies  under  different  circumstances.  I  have 
seen'a  partial  and  limited  form  of  it  affecting  one  portion  of  the  cortical 
matter  between  the  second  and  third  years.  One  specimen  I  met 
with  in  a  complete  form  affecting  the  whole  cortical  matter  with  the 
buff-orange  transformation^  in  a  boy  between  si^  and  seven  year& 

Of  its  rate  of  progress  almost  nothing  is  known,  At  first  the 
change  was  observed  mostly  in  the  kidneys  of  adults ;  and  in  them 
there  were  few  or  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  period  at  which 
the  disease  began.  From  various  circumstances,  however,  which 
appear  in  the  course  of  Ihe  symptoms,  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
it  takes  some  time  before  it  seriously  impairs  the  functions  of  the 
gland,  and  that  years  may  elap?e  from  the  first  commencement  of 
the  disorder  to  the  time,  when  the  change  in  structure  is  so  conside- 
rable as  to  impede  in  a  vital  degree  tbe  function  of  the  kidney, 

Patqological  DEDucTioKa — Regarding  the  nature  of  this 
change,  and  its  origin,  various  opinions  are  entertained.  Dr  Bright, 
who  first  directed  attention  to  this  change  in  the  structure  of  the 
kidney,  regards  it  as  a  species  of  degeneration ;  but  thinks  that 
there  is  in  the  kidneys  in  the  early  stage  a  process  of  slow  inflam* 
mation,  which  lays  the  foundation  of  their  future  change  in  etruo- 
ture.*  Granular  degeneration,  as  it  is  usually  found  after  death 
by  long-continued  bad  health,  with  or  without  anasarca^  Dr  Chris- 
tison  regards  as  essentially  a  chronic  disease;  but  allows  tJiat, 
when  the  kidneys  are  dark-coloured,  flabby,  and  enlarged,  in  con- 
nection with  coagulable  urine  and  eventual  suppression,  they  may 
have  been  in  the  state  of  ordinary  inflammation ;  {nephritis.f)    It  is 

•  RcfioiU  of  Medical  Casc«,  Vol  I     Lontlon.  1B27,  p.  72. 
I  On  Qmnular  Dfgcnenitjoo  of  the  Kidnfys,  p.  ID  nn«1  IK 
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Also  to  be  observed,  that  while  several  of  the  apj>earancea  found  in 
the  kidneys  after  death  denote  unusual  congestion  of  the  cortical 
matter*  in  the  early  stage  the  symptoms  of  pain  and  weight  in  the 
region  of  the  loins,  dryness  of  the  skin,  and  thirst,  indicate  the  pre- 
sence of  a  febrile  or  infiaramatory  state  of  the  syst-em, 

ftL  Martin  SoIod  regards  the  disease  as  a  hyperemic,  that  is,  a 
congestive  inflammatory  state  of  the  kidneys,  consequent  on  irrita- 
tion of  their  vessels  from  the  use  of  stimulating  drinks ;  and  to  this 
hyperemic  state  he  ascribes  all  the  early  symptoms,  and  the  sero- 
albuminons  state  of  the  urine.*  The  granular  interstitial  de- 
posit, and  the  yellow  degeneration,  he  considers  as  the  effect  or 
remote  consequence  of  the  previous  hyperemic  state,  for  this  reason, 
that  the  marks  of  hyperemia  are  still  found  associated  with  the  yel- 
low degeneration.  In  some  other  passages  of  his  work,  however, 
he  questions  the  necessary  presence  of  inflammation  in  the  disease. 

M.  Rayer,  entertaining  no  doubt  of  the  inflammatory  nature  of 
the  disease,  applies  to  it  the  name  of  nephritis  albuminosa^  and  dis- 
tinguishes it  into  two  varieties,  the  acute  and  chronic.  He  is  in- 
deed the  most  decided  and  confident  advocate  for  the  inflammatory 
nature  of  the  disease  that  has  yet  appeared  ;  and  his  views  have  been 
espoused,  explained,  and  defended  by  his  pupllj  M.  Littre,  The 
chief  grounds  on  which  M.  Rayer  maintain9  the  inflammatory  na- 
ture of  the  fawn-coloured  degeneration  of  the  kidney  are,  the  vas- 
cular redness  of  the  gland  in  the  early  stage  of  the  distemper,  the 
enlargement  or  swelling  of  the  gland,  the  occasional  presence  of 
pain,  and  the  general  presence  of  feverishness ;  and  at  a  later  period 
the  presence  of  vascular  spots  and  patches,  with  the  grayish  or  gray* 
yellow  granular  deposit  He  is  also  of  opinion,  that  tliered  points 
and  spots  seen  in  the  substance  of  the  kidney  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  distemper,  (first  form  of  M,  Rayer,)  in  general  correspond  to 
the  glandules  of  Malpighi,  greatly  injected  with  blood. 

I)r  Gulliver  showed  in  1843,  that  in  kidneys  affected  by  tliis 
disease,  fatty  globules  and  crystalline  plates  of  cholestcrine  can 
be  seen  by  the  microscope ;  while  Dr  Davy  obtained  from  them 
margarine,  cholesterine,  and  a  trace  of  oleincf 

Gluge  maintains,  from  microscopical  esiamination  of  kidneys  in 
this  state,  that  the  infiltrated  matter  is  in  general  oil  or  fat 

In  tlie  first  form,  which  is  that  in  which  the  surface  of  the  kidney 

irellowiBh  with  red  points  and  mitlet-seed-Iike  granulations*  in- 

Dc  PAIhuminuritv  &c.  p.  S.Wl 
f  Edmburgh  Mi?diciil  and  Surgit*al  Journal,  vol.  Lx  p.  162.    Etlinhurghj  lAi^l 
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rtauiiimtion,  with  iuflamnialory  globules  and  puniJent  nitittcrj  is  as^- 
sociatcd  with  fatty  infiltration  or  j^teiitt)sis.  The  tufmli,  especially 
those  of  the  cortical  substance,  are  filled  with  fat  globules  large  and 
small.  These  disteod  the  tubuli,  the  convolutions  of  which  fonn 
the  granulations,  and  afterwards  appear  more  in  the  medidlary 
(straight  tubular)  substance.  At  length  the  fat  globules  are  ef- 
fused between  the  tubuli^  and  form  masses  of  10,  15,  or  more  fat- 
globules,  which  are  occasionally  enclosed  within  a  membrane. 
The  Malpigliian  bodies  and  the  capillary  ?essels  are  at  first  tilled 
with  blood ;  but  in  the  further  progress  of  the  disease  they  are 
bloodless  and  pale.  The  vessels  of  the  medullary  substance  undergo 
a  like  chjuige,  though  to  a  smaller  degree.  Not  unfrequently  the 
membrane  of  the  tubal/  entirely  disappears.  The  ftit  globules  ob- 
serve in  their  mode  of  deposition  at  first  the  direction  of  these  hi- 
huU;  afterwards  this  is  lost,  and  a  confused  mass  of  fat-globules 
takes  their  place-  In  rare  instances  the  fat-globules  are  depoeited 
not  at  first  in  the  tubulin  but  in  the  blood-vessels  and  Malpighiaii 
bodies. 

In  the  second  form,  in  which  the  kidneys  are  red-brown  in  their 
cortical  as  w  ell  as  in  their  medullary  substance,  and  in  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  reddish  sb'iated  arrangement  of  the  medullary,  the 
two  portions  can  scarcely  be  distinguished.  The  renal  sulistanec 
is  recognized  as  a  reddish,  soft,  almost  soluble,  jelly-like  matter, 
in  which  only  the  cellulm*  frame*work  with  wide  meshes  apf)earB 
as  a  sej»arate  solid  element ;  no  trace  of  tubules  or  blood»vesseIs 
is  to  be  found  either  in  the  cortical  or  medullary  matter ;  and  fat 
globules,  scattered  among  tubules  and  empty  colourless  Malpig- 
hian  Iwdics,  lie  in  the  residual  cellular  texture  of  the  glauds. 

In  the  third  form,  in  which  the  outline  of  the  kidneys  remains 
unchanged  or  diminished,  and  their  outer  surface  and  the  section 
of  the  cortical  substance  is  occupied  with  promineut  pisiform  gra* 
nulalions,  giving  the  glands  a  rough  aspect  and  liardlsh  apjiear* 
ance ;  sometimes  inflammatory  globules  are  found  with  fat-globules ; 
yet  these  are  always  in  smaller  proportion  :  the  granulations  con- 
tain many  urinary  tubules  dilated  by  a  yellowish  granular  mass 
and  fat-globules,  which  are  also  deposited  between  the  tubuleai 

In  tjliort,  tlie  fat  globules  may  be  dcpsited  within  the  tubules^ 
without  them,  and  betweeo  them,  and  without  or  around  the  Mal. 
pighian  bodies.* 

Aceorihng  to  Vogel,  the  cortical  substance  in  one  form  of  Uie 
'  Atlas  dur  FaUiulogiachen  yVnutomic.    Stesiroac  der  Nit're,  Tat  3* 
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disenaej  which  is  the  inflammatory,  is  thick,  white-yellowish,  vai'ie- 
gated  with  red  dots  and  lines,  and  very  compact  like  lard  The 
euhstance  contains  little  blood.  The  vessels  of  the  Malpighian 
hodies  are  much  less  disdnet  than  in  the  normal  state.  The  tu- 
bules are  indistinct  and  confused^  and  between  and  around  them 
plastic  matter  is  infiltrated.  A  similar  infiltration  is  observed 
among  the  medullary  tubules/ 

The  views  of  Gluge  have  been  confirmed  in  this  country  by  the 
researches  of  Dr  Johnson  and  Mr  Toynbee.  The  former  believing 
that  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  healthy  kidney  contain  a  minute 
quantity  of  oil  in  the  form  of  yellowish  highly  refracting  globules^ 
maintains  that  granular  kidney  consists  primarily  in  an  exaggera- 
tion of  the  fatty  matter  which  naturally  exists  in  small  quantities 
in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  healthy  gland.  The  epithelial  cells 
of  the  tubules  may  be  in  every  degree  and  stage  of  distension  with 
fat-globules,  until  the  cell  is  so  filled  that  the  nucleus  is  no  longer 
visible.  The  filalpighian  bodies  are  the  only  parts  which  escape^ 
a  few  particles  only  being  scattered  over  their  interior. 

The  different  modes  and  degrees  in  which  the  fatty  deposit  takes 
place  give  rise  to  the  different  external  appearances  of  the  kidney* 
As  the  accumulation  of  fat  increases,  the  kidney  becomes  granular 
or  mottled  on  the  surface.  The  smooth  mottled  kidneys  are  those 
in  which  the  grejitest  number  of  the  tubes  in  the  cortical  portion 
are  almost  uniformly  distended.  The  granular  and  atrophied  or 
small  shrunk  kidneys  are  those  in  which  tlie  accumulation  of  fat 
takes  place  less  rapidly  and  less  uniformly.  Some  convoluted  tubes 
become  distended  with  fat,  forming  prominent  granulations  j  and 
these  compre^ng  surrounding  pail«  produce  obliteration  of  vessels 
and  atrophy  of  tubes ;  and  thus  the  entire  gland  is  wasted  and  con- 
tracted. 

Dr  Johnson  further  finds  that  granular  disease  of  the  kidney  is 
often  associated  with  fatty  disease  of  the  liver  and  the  steatomatous 
degeneration  of  the  arteries,  which  is  also  an  adij>ose  de|X)sit. 
Among  22  cases  of  granular  disL»ase  of  the  kidney  examined  in  the 
summer  of  1845,  in  17  of  these  there  was  in  a  most  marked  degree 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver.  In  4  of  the  remaining  5  cnaes 
there  was  a  decided  increase  of  fat  in  the  hepitic  cells ;  and  in  only 
one  case  was  no  increase  observed.  During  the  same  period  Dr 
J.  met  with  only  4  cases  of  fatty  liver  in  which  there  was  no  at- 
tendant disease  of  the  kidney. 

•  Juiii  Vogcl  IcoDCd  Puthologirat*,  Tuliub  xxvi.  p.  107. 
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It  is  also  associated  with  tuberculation  of  the  lungs,  though  in  a 
much  less  commoo  degree.* 

Similar  are  the  views  of  Mr  TojTibee.  In  the  first  stage  fat  be- 
gins to  be  deposited  in  the  tubules,  in  the  form  of  soft  white  spoU. 
In  the  second  stage  he  represent  the  Malpighian  tufts  to  be  bro- 
ken up ;  the  tubnli  to  be  greatly  enlarged ;  and  the  parenchymatous 
cells  enlarged,  and  contiiining  adipose  deposits ;  and  in  tlie  third 
stage  the  tubuli  to  be  filled  with  oily  celb,  granular  matter,  par- 
ticles of  various  sizes,  and  blood-globules,t 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  fatty  infiltration  ?  Is  it  an  aberration 
in  nutritioD,  or  the  effect  of  a  particular  form  of  intlamniatian. 
Though  in  favour  of  each  of  these  views  various  plausible  argu* 
men  is  may  be  adduced,  the  question  appears  to  be  one  incapable 
of  positive  determination,  I  add  the  following  remarks,  not  jjo 
much  with  the  intention  of  solving  the  difficulty,  as  in  illustration 
of  the  general  question. 

It  seems  scarcely  possible  to  doubt,  that,  whether  intiammatioo 
be  the  cause  of  the  steatomatous  transformation  of  the  kidney  or 
not,  tlie  process  of  inflammation  is  often  present  as  an  accompa* 
uiment  Two  views,  indecdj  may  be  taken  of  the  incipient  agent 
or  generating  cause,  and  the  nature  of  this  disease.  The  first  is« 
that  intlammation  of  a  |mrticular  form  attacking  the  cortical  por- 
tion of  the  kidney,  may  be  the  cause  of  all  the  subsequent  changes* 
The  second  is,  that  the  cortical  portion  of  the  kidney  may  be  liable 
to  an  aberration  of  nutrition,  in  consequence  of  which  its  vessels 
deposit  not  the  usual  proper  imitter  of  the  cortical  portion,  but 
a  different  substance  altogether,  in  the  form  of  albuminous, 
caseous  or  steatomatous  matter,  in  the  interstices  of  the  cortical 
tissue. 

The  first  of  these  opinions,  namely,  that  inflammation  of  a  pecu* 
liar  kind,  most  probably  chronic,  is  the  main  cause  of  the  several 
changes,  is  perhaps  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  true.  To  the 
correctness  of  this  conclusion  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  change 
should  terminate  in  suppuration*  There  may  be,  and  we  know  that 
there  ai*e,  different  forms  of  the  intlamraatory  process ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  cx>rtical  or  secreting  portion  of  the  kidney  may  be 

*  On  the  Minule  Anatomy  and  Pathology  of  Bright'a  Diieosefl  of  ihe  Kidney,  Ac. 
By  George  Johnson,  M,  D,  Medieo-Chinirgicul  Tmnaiictions,  V^oL  xiux.  p.  1.  Lon- 
don, l«4a. 

f  On  tlie  Intimate  Structure  of  the  Kidney^  A,c,  By  Jowsph  Tovnhoc,  V.  R  S. 
Metlico-Chinirg.  Trans.  Vol,  xatix,  p.  303. 
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liable  to  a  peculiar  form  of  the  iuflammatory  procejis,  which  may 
neither  bo  sufficiently  rapid  to  proceed  speedily  to  tiie  disorganiza* 
tion  of  the  kidney,  nor  sufficiently  violent  to  evince  its  presence  by 
well-raarked  symptoms.  That  the  process^  whatever  it  may  be,  ib 
chronic,  may  be  inferred  from  two  circumstances.  The  first  is  the 
fact,  tiaat  the  disease  is  often  observed  to  have  existed  for  months 
or  even  years  without  giving  rise  to  any  marked  external  symptomi 
excepting  occasional  diarrhcea,  and  sometimes  attacks  of  rheumatic 
pain  ;  and  its  existence  is  never  suspected  until  some  new  symptom 
renders  it  requisite  to  examine  the  urine,  which  is  then  found  to 
contain  serous  fluid.  Rarely,  indeed,  do  patients  apply  for  assist- 
ance in  the  commencement  of  this  distemper ;  and  it  is  only  when 
a  train  of  long-continued  bad  health  has  prevailed  for  some  time, 
or  a  smart  attack  of  acute  disease  lias  come  on,  that  the  case  be- 
comes known  in  its  true  characters.  The  second  circumstance, 
showing  the  disease  to  be  most  commonly  chronic,  is,  that  when  its 
true  characters  have  become  known  by  various  unequivocal  symp- 
toms, it  does  not  proceed  very  rapidly  to  the  fatal  termination. 
Some  patients  remain  under  the  dropsical  symptoms  even  for 
months,  and  eventually  recover  from  them,  though  the  primary 
disease  may  not  be  cured. 

Tliat  the  process  is  of  the  nature  of  vascular  injection,  afflux,  and 
inflammation,  seems  to  be  highly  probable,  from  the  following  cir- 
cumstances. The  appearances  in  the  kidneys  are  analogous  if  not 
similar  to  those  which  are  found  in  other  glandular  organs  when 
the  seat  of  the  congestive  and  inflammatory  process.  The  dark- 
brown  colour,  the  increased  size,  and  the  loaded  state  of  the  vas- 
cular system  of  the  renal  cortical  matter  in  the  early  stage,  are  suf- 
ficiently  indicative  of  a  congestive  state  to  justify  the  inference,  that 
the  cortical  tissue  is  unduly  loaded  with  blood,  which,  as  in  all  con- 
gested and  inflamed  organs,  moves  at  first  slowly,  next  accumulates, 
and  then  stagnates  in  the  vessels.  In  those  stages,  which  may  bo 
placed  after  tbe  very  first,  the  vascular  pits  on  the  surface  of  the 
kidney,  with  the  asteroid  clusters  of  vessels,  if  not  to  be  regarded 
as  indicative  of  an  inflammatory  process,  show  a  great  derangement 
in  circulation,  which  is  caused  either  by  tlje  new  deposit  compres- 
sing certain  vessels^  or  by  some  similar  obstruction.  This  process, 
nevertheless,  seems  to  be  peculiar  in  this  respect,  that  it  causes  ab- 
sorption, or  at  least  forms  hollows  in  the  cortical  portion  of  the 
gland.    The  elevations,  according  to  Dr  Johnson,  consist  each  of 
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a  set  of  gorged  tubules,  presenting  itself  either  at  the  surface  of  the 
gland,  or  in  its  substance  on  the  surface  of  a  section. 

In  those  stages  of  the  disorder  in  which  yellowishgray  or  &wii- 
coloured  granules  are  infiltrated  a&  it  were  through  the  cortical 

substance,  it  seems  consistent  with  correct  pathology  to  ascribe 
infiltration  to  tiie  effect  of  the  inflammatory  proceas*     One  of 
most  constant  eiFects  of  that  processy  if  uncliecked,  is  to  gi?e  rise 
morbid  products  of  albuminous,  tjTomatous,  or  steatomatous  cha- 
racters ;  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  regard  this  deposit,  which  is 
known  to  be  steatomatous,  as  the  efi^ect  of  the  iniiammatory  prooeastj 

In  the  aggregated  slate-gray  granular  deposit,  the  same  vi< 
are  applicable.  If  the  isolated  granular  infiltration  be  the  effed! 
of  inflammatory  action,  a  fortiori^  the  aggregated  granular  deposi- 
tion is  tlie  effect  of  the  same  action-  It  appears  as  the  termination 
of  that  process,  of  which  the  others  are  earlier  and  immediate  ef- 
fects. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  the  disease  origi- 
nating in  congestion  or  inflammation  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  it 
takes  place  after  the  operation  of  various  agents  which  act  as  re- 
mote causes  of  inflammation.  Thus  it  often  ensues  as  a  sequela  of 
scarlet  tever,  especially  if  the  patient  have  been  exposed  to  cohl. 
In  that  disease,  and  for  some  time  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
eruption,  the  action  of  the  skin  remains  feeble  and  languid ;  and 
the  blooil,  which  ought  to  circulate  through  the  cutaneous  vessels, 
is  determined  in  excessive  quantity  to  the  kidneys  and  other  inter- 
nal organs.  The  quantity  of  blood  thus  thrown  upon  the  diflerent 
internal  organs  is  greater  than  their  vessels  can  readily  transmit  | 
these,  consequently,  become  unduly  loaded  and  distended;  an* 
hence  inflammation  and  often  discharges  of  blood  take  place  at  thii- 
period  in  convalescents  from  scarlet  fever ;  and,  among  other  in-' 
dications  of  this,  the  albuminous  and  occasionally  the  colourinj 
matter  of  the  blood  is  forced  through  the  kidneys,  and  b  found  in 
the  urine. 

The  inflammatory  character  of  this  disease  may  be  illustrated  by 
considering  the  influence  of  another  agent  in  its  production.  No- 
tliing  seems  so  certainly  to  be  followed  by  the  formation  of  granu* 
lar  disease  of  the  kidney  as  the  use  of  mercury  in  certain  constitu- 
tions. In  some  instances^  one  single  course  of  mercurial  medicinea 
has  been  known  to  be  followed  by  the  development  of  the  disorder; 
and  in  all  cases  in  which  repeated  courses  have  been  given,  tbedi»< 
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ease  is  sooner  or  later  observed  to  ensue.  Now  it  is  to  be  observed, 
tliat  the  use  of  mercury  not  only  induces  an  inflammatory  state  of 
the  sj'stera,  rendering  the  blood  ^zy,  and  the  individual  liable  to 
attacks  of  inflammation  in  various  organs,  but  it  also  renders  the 
uriue  serous.*  Mercury  further  acts  as  an  irritant  of  the  glandular 
organs ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  tliat  a  mineral  which  we  know 
is  circulating  with  the  blood,  and  carried  U)  all  the  organs,  must 
induce  in  organs  so  vascular  and  complicated  a  high  degree  of 
orgasm  and  the  deposition  of  new  morbid  products. 

Another  agent,  which  operates  in  unduly  stimulating  the  kidney 
and  its  vessels,  is  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  It  is  well  ascertain* 
cd  that  among  the  subjects  of  this  disorder  a  considerable  propor- 
tion are  adiUcted  to  the  habitual  use  of  these  jjernicious  stimulants; 
and  as  they  are  often  taken  for  their  supposed  diuretic  pro[>erties, 
the  delusion  leads  p^ittents  to  condnue  their  use,  until  the  disease 
attains  its  confirmed  and  incurable  stage*  We  know  that  the  ha- 
bittial  use  of  these  stimulants  tentle  to  favour  the  formation  of  the 
steatomatous  or  fatty  degeneration  in  arteries ;  and  it  seems  reason* 
able  to  infer  that  their  use  is  equally  capable  of  favouring  this  de* 
position  in  the  kidneys. 

Exposure  to  cold  acts  both  as  a  predis|K>oent  and  exciting  cause ; 
and  in  its  operation  causes  that  subverted  balance  in  circulation 
which  generally  precedes  congestion  and  inflammation  in  varioas 
internal  organs. 

It  is  probable  that  the  primary  cause,  nevertheless,  is  seatinl  in 
disorder  of  the  digestive  organs.  It  is  observed,  tliat  the  use  of 
various  indigestible  articles  of  food,  as  pastry,  is  followed  by  a  se- 
rous state  of  the  uriiio ;  and  if  a  single  meal  of  this  kind  be  fidlow- 
ed  by  such  a  result,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  frequent  use  of  such 
articles  will  induce  a  liabitual  or  constant  serous  state  of  the  urine. 
It  is  manifest,  however,  that,  as  tins  state  cannot  lie  induced  with* 
out  more  or  less  disorder  in  the  vascular  system  of  the  kidney,  the 
continued  irritation  may  give  rise  to  the  change  in  structure  which 
is  eventually  observed  in  the  kidneys  of  persons  who  liave  become 
victims  of  this  discase- 

The  Becx)nd  opinion,  that  the  glandular  deposit  is  the  effect  of  a 
peculiar  aberration  in  nutrition,  may  bo  true  without  tiding  ineon* 

•  ObservHtintitt  on  the  Drtjjwy  wliich  tticceetla  Scnrlct  Fever,  Art,  iv.  ;  oiitt  on  Uic 
rrc9cric<«  of  i\w  Ke*l  Matter  and  Serum  in  the  Blood  in  ihe  Urine  of  Drojwy  aOer 
Scarliyt  Fever,  Art,  xfii.    By  Charlci  Welta,  M*  D.,  Ac.    Tmnjiiictioni  of  a  Soeioty, 
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i^isteiit  with  the  presence  of  the  inHamraatory  process,  cither  as  a 
cause  or  as  a  concomitant  Every  aberration  in  nutrition  is  pre- 
ceded and  accompanied  with  a  considerable  change  in  the  circula- 
tion of  the  part ;  and  whenever  the  aberration  consists  in  the  infiU 
tration  or  deposition  of  new  matter,  the  change  in  circulation  is 
simitar  to^  or  the  same  with  inflammation.  This  is  seen  in  the  in- 
duration of  other  organs  as  the  lungs,  the  brain,  the  liver,  and  the 
prostate  gland«  When,  therefore,  the  granular  disease  of  the  kid- 
ney is  called  degeneration  and  transformation,  it  does  not  follow, 
that  the  ideas  thus  conveyed  exclude  the  presence  of  the  inflamma- 
tory process. 

The  urine  and  the  blood  are  much  changed  in  granular  d 
of  the  kidney* 

The  urine  contains  less  urea  than  the  normal  proportion,  and 
always  presents  more  or  less  sero-albuminous  matter.     Its  density 
at  the  same  time  is  diminished  ;  and  may  vary  from  1008,  or  101 
or  1011  to  1115, 

The  urine  may  be  in  colour  brown,  straw-coloured,  or  reddi&li ; 
or  it  may  he  pale  and  nearly  colourless.  Viewed  by  refracted 
light,  it  has  a  peculiar  pale- blue  opalescent  tinge. 

The  serum  of  the  blood  is  less  dense  than  usual,  being  about 
1013,  and  raiTly  above  1022.  The  solid  contents  are  reduced  from 
100  or  102  per  1000,  to  68,  64,  or  61  per  1000.  The  serum  in 
this  state  forms  when  heated  a  loose  coagulum.  It  contains  urea, 
and  not  unusually  it  contains  more  or  leas  oil ;  in  which  caae  it  is 
milky. 

The  proportion  of  fibrin  is  increased  in  the  early  stage.  But  as 
the  disease  advances  it  is  diminished.  The  hematosin  at  the  same 
time  is  diminished  in  quantity. 

When  the  kidneys  are  affected  with  steatosis,  it  is  observed  that 
there  is  a  strong  disposition  to  the  production  of  various  inflamma* 
tory  and  irritative  disorders  in  different  organs.  The  most  usual 
are  the  following. 

L  In  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  Epileptic  and  apoplectic  symp- 
toms ;  death  by  either,  or  by  stupor.  Comatose  s}  mptoms  termi- 
nating in  death.  The  disease  named  by  various  authors  Nervous 
and  Simple  Apoplexy  is  occasionally  observed  in  persons  labouring 
imdcr  steatosis  of  tlse  kidney. 

2.  In  the  chest  Bronchitis.  Emphysema  of  the  lungs.  Paeu- 
mouia  and  anasarca  pulmonum ;  tuberculatioo  and  vomiccB  of  tJie 
lungs.     Heurisy,  terminating  sometimes  in  empyema.     Uydrotho- 
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rax.     EmiocfirditiSy  causing  valviJar  disease ;  hypertrophy,  simple, 
excentric,  and  concentric  ;  pericarditis. 

3.  lo  the  abdoraen.  Spontaneous  or  irritative  vomiting,  and  va- 
rious dyspeptic  symptomd.  Diarrhcea  frequently  recurring  in  fits ; 
and  connected  with  enlargement  of  the  agminated  or  isolated  fol- 
licles of  the  ileum.  Effusion  witliin  the  abdomen.  Hypertrophy  of 
the  liver,  fatty  degeneration,  and  kirrhosis. 

4.  In  the  extremities.  Anasarca.  Rheumatic  pains  and  swellings ; 
especially  synovial  rheumatism,  affecting  the  knee-joints  and  other 
articulationa     Erysipelas  of  the  face  or  extremities. 

All  these  morbid  states  are  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  mor- 
bid state  of  the  blood,  and  e^speciatly  the  presence  of  urea  in  it, 
which  acts  as  an  irritant  to  the  different  textures  and  organs. 

§11,  Hybatoma* — Tlie  kidney  is  liable  to  the  formation  of  small 
watery  cysts  or  vesiculcBy  generally  of  an  ovoidal  sliape,  sometimes 
roundish,  varying  in  size  from  tares  or  vetches  up  to  that  of  small 
beans.  These  Ixidies  appear  on  the  cortical  surface  of  the  kidney 
as  soon  as  the  outer  tunic  is  torn  off.  In  some  instances,  they  are 
I  few  in  number,  two,  three,  or  four ;  but  I  have  seen  them  so  nu- 
merous that  it  was  impossible  to  count  them.  They  penetrate 
through  the  whole  cortical  subatanee  of  the  gland ;  but  seldom  en- 
croach much  on  the  tubular  or  medullary  part,  which,  however, 
may  present  two  or  three  of  them. 

On  the  origin  of  these  serous  cysts  no  correct  information  has 
been  adduced.  Some  have  thought  that  they  are  degenerated  Mai- 
pigliian  bodies.  But  this  idea  is  totally  at  variance  with  any  thing 
hitherto  known  m  to  these  bodies.  They  may  be  enlarged  and 
dilated  portions  of  the  serpentine  tubules.  But  there  are  no  means 
of  proving  this  idea.  The  most  prohiablc  opinion  is,  that  they  arc 
mere  serous  cysts  developed  a&  other  serous  cysts  in  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  kidney.  The  cortical  matter  is  always  removed  or 
absorbed  to  make  room  for  them ;  and  a  kidney  affected  by  this 
disease  presents  the  aspect  of  an  immense  number  of  small  ovoidal 
cavities  excavated  in  the  cortical  portion. 

This  change  is  oilcn  associated  n'ith  granular  degeneration  ;  and 
the  urine  is  usually  albuminous. 

§  12.  Atrophy. — This  term  is  applied  in  the  kidney  to  two  forms 
of  disease.  First; — In  steatosis  or  granular  degeneration,  after 
the  adipose  matter  has  been  infiltrated  into  the  cells  and  tubules, 
the  cortical  and  vaacular  portion  of  the  kidney  becomes  shrunk  and 
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wasted.     The  kidney,  at  least  its  cortical  portion,  is,  in  short,  in  n 

state  of  atrophy. 

Secondly;  when  Ncphropyema  proceeds  to  a  great  extreme^ 
enuring  distension  of  the  calyces  and  extenuation  of  the  whole  cor- 
tical portion  of  the  kidney,  it  may  happen  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  matter  is  discharged  either  through  the  ureter  aod  bladder,  or 
by  a  new  opening  formed  into  the  transverse  arch  of  the  colon, 
through  that  bowel^  or  even  externally ;  part  is  removed  by  ab* 
sorption  ;  and  the  purulent  inflammation  of  the  calycine  metubrane 
ceases.  As  these  processes  advance,  the  distended  and  attenua^t^ 
residue  of  the  kidney  contracts:  the  calyces  contract^  and  some 
may  be  united  by  mutual  adhesion  of  their  walls  and  membrane. 
Eventually  the  whole  residual  portion  of  the  kidney  is  contracted 
and  febrnnk  into  a  smallj  flattened,  shapeless  body,  not  larger 
than  a  dried  fig ;  and  when  divided,  it  is  difficult  to  recognise  in 
the  remains  the  vestiges  of  the  original  struct iu*e.  The  ureter 
alone  remains,  to  prove  the  fact  that  this  body  represents  all  that 
was  a  kidney.  The  pelvis  sometimes  is  left  in  a  contracted  form : 
and  not  unusually  the  pelvis  and  ureter  are  obstructed  and  con- 
verted into  a  solid  chord*  Some  small  traces  of  one  or  two  calyces 
remain ;  but  in  genera!  the  tubular  portion  of  the  kidney  is  gone, 
and  the  cortical  is  either  very  much  shrunk,  or  so  changed,  that  iti 
characteristic  structure  can  no  longer  be  recognized*  This  is  atro- 
phy of  the  kidney  after  Nejihropyana, 

The  lesion  is  not  common ;  for  the  disease  of  which  it  is  the  ae^ 
quela  is  usually  fatal,  I  have  nevertheless  seen  three  examples  of 
it  \  the  preparation  of  one  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  collection  of 
the  University.*  Job  A.  Meek'ren  records  three  instances  of  it, 
in  one  of  whieh  the  right  kidney  was  so  destroyed,  that  it  is  stated 
to  have  bi'en  wanting.f  I  have  already  shortly  noticed  a  case  which 
occurred  to  ChomebJ 

§  13.  Hypertrophy. — The  kidney  may  be  enlarged  in  all  iia 
dimensions  without  serious  change  in  its  intimate  structure*  In  the 
most  usual  case,  that  of  atrophy  of  one  kidney  after  Acphrapyema^ 
or  any  similar  form  of  destruction,  the  opposite  kidney  is  always 

"^  Notice  of  a  case  of  CyanoHia  or  the  Blue  LHseiise,  with  mutitnJ  tidhcaion  of  Uio  w- 
nii lunar  valves  of  the  Putmoriar)'  Artery.  Ry  David  Cruigie,  M.  D,  Edin.  Med«  mad 
Surg.  Jouraal,  VtiL  Ix.  Case  L  p.  2U8.     Edinbiiigh^  1843, 

f  Jobi  A.  Meekren,  OWn-ationes  Medico-Ch)rurgic«b  AmsteJodnini,  J  (7112.  O^ 
3f»,  40,ftnd44. 
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inucli  enlarged  botli  in  its  c<)rtical  and  tubular  portion  ;  its  vissaels 
are  large  and  numerous ;  and  little  doubt  crni  be  entertained  that 
it  performs  tbc  functions  of  both  glands.  Such  I  found  to  be  the 
state  of  the  residual  kidneys  in  the  instances  of  atrophy  already 
mentioned- 

§  14.  Heterologous  Products, — The  kidneys  are  liable  to  be 
affected  by  tbede,  chiefly  by  enkq)halomaj  and  sometimes  by  card- 
noma*  But  most  usually  they  arc  involved  in  the  growth  extend- 
ing from  other  organs.  In  other  circumstances^  these  growths  in 
the  kidney  present  nothing  peculiar. 

Section  VL 

Diseased  States  of  the  Female  Breast. 

These  are  inflammatioD  and  its  effects ;  suppurative  induration ; 
chronic  inflammation ;  lacteal  tumour ;  simple  chronic  tumour ; 
strumous  enlargement ;  the  hydatomatous  tumour ;  irritable  or 
neuralgic  tumour ;  adipose  tumour  ;  atrophy  :  hypertrophy  ;  scir- 
rhus ;  pancreatic  sarcoma,  and  enkephaloma. 

§  1.  Inflammation  is  seen  sometimes  spontaneously,  more  fre- 
quently as  the  effect  of  the  irritatioii  from  the  first  attempt  at  the 
secretion  of  milk.  It  usually  proceeds  to  al^scess,  which^  however, 
IS  seated  most  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  gland. 

§  2,  Induration  is  a  common  effect  of  inflammation,  and  depends 
on  the  infiltration  of  lymph  wliich  undergoes  coagulation,  and  on 
the  presence  of  blood  in  the  vessels,  from  which  the  \ym\A\  is  sepa- 
rated. 

§  3.  Strumous  enlargement  is  common  in  young  females.  Tu- 
bercular matter  or  a  liquid  containing  fat  and  caseous  matter  is  in- 
filtered  within  the  tubes  and  arounti  them.  In  certain  cases,  after 
this  has  subsisted  some  time,  it  undergoes  an  imperfect  suppuration ; 
and  causes  a  peculiar  copious  secretion  of  matter  and  abscesses  of 
the  pcrimastoid  cellular  tissue, 

§  4.  HiDATOMA.    CySTOSAR&OMA  SiMFLEX  aud  CvSTOBAUKOMA 

Proliferum  of  Mi'iller—In  the  hydatomatous  tumour,  a  number  of 
serous  cysts  is  formed  in  the  breast,  which  is  generally  consolidated 
by  adhesive  inflammation.  The  cysts  may  bo  only  one  or  two,  but 
are  generally  more  numerous.  In  certain  cases  they  appear  to  Ijc 
true  hydatids  or  Acephalocysta ;  and  in  others,  the  serous  cyst 
(hf/datoma).     In  the  latter  case  they  are  either  a  cyst  composed  of 
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ouineraus  lamellae,  like  tlie  crystalline  humour^  or  they  are  a 
containing  serous  fluid.' 

The  tystogarhmna  ib  iq  short  a  ttimour  or  growth,  omeMtig  of  a 
fibrous  or  fibro-vascular  frame-work  or  stroma,  contaiuing  cr 
more  or  less  complete,  of  various  sizesi  and  more  or  less  uumero 

Dr  Hodgkin  describes  a  tumour  oonsi&tlng  of  hydatid  cyst» 
incident  both  to  the  female  breast  and  testis  of  the  mal&f 

§  5*  The  irritable  or  neuralgic  tumour  condsts  in  painful  hard- 
ness with  or  without  swelling  of  one  or  two  lobes  of  the  mamm 
The  pain  is  disproportionate  to  the  hardness  or  enlargement  Tlie 
surface  is  tender,  and  does  not  bear  handling.  This  is  more  a  dy- 
namic affection  than  a  disease  of  the  mamma ;  and  its  presence  is 
connected  with  the  state  of  the  uterus  and  ovarieei  It  occurs  in 
young  females  between  15  and  30* 

§  6.  The  adipose  tumour  is  sometimes  an  increased  deposit  of 
the  natural  adiiiose  tissue ;  or  fat  may  be  depodted  in  one  or  more 
cvsts.  Fatty  matter  is  also  liable  to  be  infiltrated  within  the  lac- 
teal tubules  when  tlie  period  of  menstruation  c^ses,  causing  a  sort 
of  steatosis  of  the  gland. 

5  7.  Atrophy, — The  breasts  undergo  a  species  of  shrinking  or 
atrophy  in  all  females  after  menstruation  ceases  and  the  period  of 
child-bearing  i*  past  In  some  instances,  apparently  in  connection 
with  some  morbid  state  of  tlie  ovaries,  one  or  both  breasts  are 
liable  to  become  shrunk  in  this  manner  previous  to  the  normal  time 
for  the  cessation  of  menstruation.  In  other  instances  fat  is  depositi^^B 
ed  and  the  glandular  structure  diminishes  or  disappears.  ^* 

§  8.  IlypERTROPnY,^ — In  some  females,  jiarticularly  aliout  the 
age  of  18,  20,  or  between  that  and  25,  a  peculiar  enlargement  of 
the  breast  is  observed.  The  gland  becomes  enlarged  and  heavy ; 
the  skin  over  it  is  likewise  enlarged.  If  the  enlargement  continue, 
the  breast  is  so  bulky  aud  pendulous  that  the  tension  of  the  skin  ts 
no  longer  adequate  to  support  it ;  but  it  hangs  down  loose,  bulky. 
and  pendulous.  The  nipple  is  flattened;  the  areola  expand 
So  far  as  can  he  judged,  this  is  a  true  hypertrophy  of  the  ghmdular 
structure. 

§  9p  Cartilaginous  and  ossific  transformation  has  been  observed 

*  IlluMmtloRi  of  the  Disewei  ol  the  Uieaat*  Bj  Six  Atiiey  Cooper,  Bart,  l^o- 
don,  1829.    4to. 

t  On  ibe  Anatomical  Characters  of  some  A<lveiititiotis  StnictttfCft.     By  Tho 
Hodgkin,  M.  D.  Medico-Chimrg.  TnuuBctioiii^  Vol  xv.    London^  \d!20. 
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*rn  the  breast     The  change  is  rac^t  likely  coiitined  to  the  gal«acto- 
phorous  tubes. 

§  10.  Skirehus, — In  no  organ  Ims  skhThoiis  i^tructure  been  more 
frequently  studied  than  in  the  mainina.  Yet  information  is  not 
very  precise  and  presents  several  discordant  points. 

a.  It  seems  certain  that  different  forms  even  of  morbid  structure 
!>elonging  to  skirrlius  may  affect  the  brea^sL  In  one  set  of  caaes, 
the  gland  is  affected  with  hardness  in  lumps  or  masses,  to  which 
the  skin  is  drawn  down  in  a  shrivelled  corrugated  manner^  and  ad- 
heres over  various  points  of  the  surface.  Internally,  white,  firm, 
fdjrous  lines  are  seen  intersecting  each  other  through  the  gland ; 
and  within  these  is  deposited  a  softer  gray-coloured  matter,  which 
presents  numerous  minute  irregular  cells  and  granules,  from  the 
surface  of  which  oozes  a  serous  fluid.  The  nipple  is  retracted 
and  introverted. 

In  one  of  these  tumours  of  the  breast  Vogel  found  the  two  ele- 
ments now  mentioned  united  in  the  following  nianner*  In  the 
centre  or  middle  of  the  tumour  were  longitudinal  bands  apparently 
cylindrical,  thick  at  middle,  but  {jointed  at  each  eud,  nut  straight, 
but  slightly  contorted.  These  were  crowded  very  closely  in  the 
centre ;  but  at  the  margin  where  their  pointed  extremities  terminat- 
ed, they  were  more  apart.  In  the  interstices  between  these  firm 
longitudinal  chords  were  dcpositetl  granules  spherical,  spheroidal, 
or  pyriform,  which  were  cellular,  and  had  nuclei  and  nucleoli  Be- 
sides these,  were  very  minute  granules,  which  seemed  to  be  fat* 

b.  lu  another  set  of  cases  the  same  matter  is  deposited  in  a  tuber- 
cular form,  and  a^uming  the  appearance  of  irregular  masses  of 
reddish-gray  coloured  hardish  tubercles  aggregated  together,  giving 
the  whole  the  asj)ect  of  the  pancreas. 

According  to  Midler,  the  gray  structure  of  simple  scirrhus  of 
the  breast  bears  only  a  remote  resemblance  to  cartilage.  Wlutish 
chords  are  not  regularly  observed.  Skirrhus  of  the  mamma  pre- 
sents sometimes  at  various  points  fibres,  in  which  may  be  recognized 
a  cjinal,  containing  a  colourless,  or  whitish,  or  yellowish  conteuL 
These  white  fibres  may  be  formed  from  the  thickened  walls  of  the 
milk-tubes  and  lymphatic  vesscla    In  skirrhus  of  partd  not  glandu- 

*  Julii  Vogel  Iooii€ii  Hifltologiie  PaUiologk*.    Tabuk  luv.     Lijwje,  IBiX 
The  oboTe  dfltcription  wb«  wiittea  from  ptrrsoiioJ  cxjitniimtion  of  a  number  of  *kit* 
thmu  mammoi  loog  b«fof«  tbe  engmvings  of  J.  Vogel  w<^rv  }>ubliftliLHl«   Ihc  on})  jmnt 
(loverritig  notice  is,  that  they  cairespiNid  sm  ftccuml^ty  m  C4in  bo  «*x|>«ctiHi     I  r^'frr  to 
the  engraving  of  Vogel  becdUM  it  illiulmtc*  the  jtibjcct  wcU. 
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lar,  these  hollow  white  lines  are  Dot  obeervecL  The  xbbsb  of 
iikirrhus  consists  of  a  fibrous  and  granular  gray  substance.  The 
fibrous  tnass  is  rarely  manifest  on  section  ;  but  it  is  distiDguished  by 
scraping  the  gray  mass^  for  which  the  fibrous  seems  the  frame-work. 
When  the  gray  globular  mass  is  i-emoved  by  scraping  or  macera- 
tion, the  fibrous  framework  appears  to  be  a  very  irregular  network  of 
solid  fibrous  bundles.  The  gi'ay  matter,  which  is  easily  removed 
from  this  framework  by  scraping,  consists  entirely  of  microscopical 
globules,  which  have  little  mutual  connection.  They  are  trans- 
parent,  hollow  cells  or  tjesiculae^  varying  from  ipJio©^  i©o^ooo» 
*t"d  10  0*0^00  of  a  P^vris  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  insoluble  in 
vinegar  and  water  cold  and  boiling.  In  many  of  these  odUd  are 
seen  only  some  pujwtyh  or  dots  like  small  granules ;  in  others 
may  be  recognized  a  larger  corpuscle  like  a  nucleus,  or  like  a 
smaller  msicula  contained  within  a  cell-globule.  After  examining 
many  scirrhous  mammaej  MiUler  could  not  satisfy  liimself  of  ibe 
existence  of  small  or  young  cellules  in  the  formation-globules ;  vel 
these  he  saw  evidently  in  some,* 

c  A  form  of  cancer  more  common  than  simple  scirrhus  in 
breast,  is,  according  to  MiiUer,  that  which  he  denominates  reticu- 
lar carcinoma.  This  attains  in  a  shorter  time  than  simple  skirrhus  a 
large  size,  and  it  diifers  from  the  latter  in  its  tendency  to  the  lobu* 
lar  arrangement.  In  consistence  it  sometimes  approaches  skirrhus, 
and  sometimes  is  softer,  approaching  that  of  enkephalotna- 

Reticular  carcinoma  consists  of  a  gray  globular  frame-work,  im* 
bedded  In  a  reticular  texture  of  fibrous  bundles,  which  is  recognized 
when  the  gray  granular  mass  is  scraped  or  macerated-  The  gray 
mass  consists  of  transparent  formation-globules  or  cell-globules, 
similar  to  those  observed  in  simple  scirrhus.  These  contain  often 
one,  two,  or  more  small  vesicul^B  with  colourless  nuclei.  In  other 
instances  the  smaller  germinal  cells  cannot  be  recognised  within 
the  larger  formation-globules.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  interior 
of  the  transparent  cell-globules,  appear  very  many  granules.  Similar 
small  granules  are  also  observed  sometimes  in  large  quantity,  free  be- 
tween the  vesicula*, — the  smallest  \^ith  molecular  action.  The  colour- 
less cell-globules  have  a  diameter  of  from  i.ooVooo  ^  100,00 a  ^"^ 
of  one  Paris  iuch*     The  diameter  of  the  enclosed  fn-anules 
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is  only  from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the  diameter  of  the  cells* 

•  Ueber  dan  Feincm  Bau  mvil  die  Forrocnder  Kmnkhiiftcii  Ge»cltwUlftt«,  voa  Dr  Jo^ 
hanties  Aliiilcr,  Krate  Lit'fi»niiij5,     Berlin,  in38,     Si'itt?  14, 
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This  form  ut  cancer  is  distinguished  by  the  peculiarity  of  the 
coDstant  white  or  whitish-yellow  reticulated  figures  being  more  or 
leas  manifest  These  figures  are  irregularly  net-like,  aometiiDi^ 
branched  or  spotted.  There  are  no  dilat*Kl  vessels  with  thickened 
walls  as  are  sometimes  seen  in  simple  carcmoraa,  but  characteristic 
formation.  The  reticulated  figures  arise  from  the  deposition  of 
white  granules  in  the  gray  mass.  These  granules  appear  not  cel- 
lular, but  resemble  most  a  conglomeratiuu  of  opaque  granules  with 
roundish  or  elongated  corpuscles. 

Cavities  are  sometimes  formed  in  this  structure ;  aud  in  these  is 
enclosed  a  coagulable  albuminous  matter  ;  while  the  walls  are  oc- 
cupied by  whitish  bodies. 

Though  this  sort  of  cancer  is  very  common  in  the  female  breast, 
it  is  not  peculiar  to  that  organ,  being  found  also  in  other  parts* 
This  shows  that  its  presence  and  tbrmadon  are  not  necessarily  con- 
nected witli  the  structure  of  the  lacteal  glands.* 

d.  The  female  mamma  is  further  liable  to  be  attacked  by  enkepha- 
loma,  which  appears  with  its  usual  characters.  It  form%  however, 
a  softer  and  more  compressible  tumour ;  and  it  appears  more  lobu- 
lated ;  and  soiae  of  these  lobules  seen  to  be  cysts  containing  fluid. 
It  appears  also  in  younger  subjects^  and  is  more  a  disease  of  early 
life  than  scirrhus. 

This  disease,  however,  when  it  appears  in  the  mamma,  is  rarely 
confined  to  this  gland.  The  same  structure  is  usually  developed 
in  the  liver,  or  more  or  fewer  of  the  internal  organs. 

e.  The  nipple  is  liable  to  various  morbid  changes.  The  most  com- 
mon is  excessive  development  or  growth  in  its  nucleus^  which  is  at- 
tended with  pain  and  some  swelling.  Usually  it  ceases  of  its  own 
accord.     But  if  it  do  not,  it  is  liable  to  form  a  small  tumour,  wliicli 

■  is  said  often  to  pass  into  the  malignant  stata  This  I  believe  is 
very  doubtful,  if  the  subjacent  gland  remain  sound.  Other  morbid 
conditions  are  atrophy,  hypertrophy,  or  excessive  nutrition,  tuber- 
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Section  VIL 

Morbid  States  of  the  Testis. 
The  diseased  state  incident  to  the  tntU  are  inttammation  and  it^ 


effects ;  hydrocele ;   suppuration  within  the  testiJi ;   strumous  dis- 
VthtT  avo  Fmncni  D«ii  und  die  tonneu  d«ii  KnuikhiilUai  Gi^fchwujfltc; 
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ease;  atrophy:  hsmatocele;   bydatoma  or  qntic  disca^   ot 
testis ;  cyslosarcoma ;  fibrous  disease ;  sklrrfatis ;  mktpkakma  ;  and 

§  1.  Orchitis. — Inflammatioii  is  acute  or  chronic.     In  acute 
flamniatioD  the  anatomical  characters  are  more  or  less  swelling  i 
enlargement ;  eero-albuminoua  matter  efiused  within  the  tuniea 
ginalis;  lymph  lining  the  tunic;  the  gland  redder  and  more  vas- 
cular than  natural,  though  not  much  enlarged ;  bloody  aerum  in- 
filtrated into  its  parenchyma ;  and  eiTuston  of  a  brownish  coloured 
fluid  into  the  cellular  dasue  of  the  epididymis  and  that  connectiiig 
it  to  the  testis, — eaomng  enlargement  and  induration  of  that  body. 

Inflammation  affects  more  frequently  the  right  testis  than  the 
left  Among  138  cases  of  orchitis^  in  78  the  right  testis  was  af- 
fected ;  in  49  the  left ;  and  in  1 1  cases  both  glands. 

The  most  usual  causes  are  the  poison  of  gonorrbcBa  ;  a  blow  or 
other  violence  on  ttie  gland  ;  urethral  irritiitiou  ;  the  previous  ex*  ^M 
istence  of  mumps ;  and  probably  rheumatism.  ^^ 

This  process  may  leave  the  testis  a  little  enlarged  and  indurated; 
the  epididymis  much  enlarged  and  indurated ;  or  effusion  of  fluid  M 
within  tlie  vaginal  coat  forming  hydrocele*  #  ^| 

§  2.  Abscrbs  in  the  cektrb  op  the:  TESTia^ — Suppuration  ts 
not  a  common  result ;  but  it  may  after  some  time  ensue ;  and  then 
it  generally  appears  in  the  form  of  a  collection  of  matter  within  the 
centre  of  the  testis.  This  is  not  easily  distinguished  from  chrome 
disease,  as  there  is  constant  pain»  some  induration  and  some  enlarge- 
ment The  disease  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  malignant ;  and  the 
testis  may  accordingly  be  removed.  But  there  is  fouud  only  a 
quantity  of  greenish-yellow  opaque  purulent  matter  in  a  cavity  or 
cyst  in  the  centre  of  the  gland,  the  walls  of  which  are  lined  with 
lymph,  lliis  I  have  seen  many  years  ago  j  and  I  find  that  the 
same  had  been  met  with  by  Sir  A,  Cooper. 

§  3.  Obstruction  of  the  Tubdlj. — One  of  the  effects  of  in- 
flammation, if  obstinate  and  long  continued,  is  the  effusion  of  aero- 
albuminous  matter  within  and  around  the  tubulin  The  serous  part 
disappears;  the  albuminous  or  plastic  matter  remains,  tilling  and 
obliterating  the  tubules,  cau^ng  enlargement  and  induration,  and 
afterwards  if  extensive,  atrophy  of  the  testis.  When  this  effusion 
affects  only  a  portion  of  the  tubuleji  it  obliterates  them  so  com* 
pletely  that  they  no  longer  perform  their  functions  of  secreting 
canals :  and  the  lymph  outside  causing  them  all  to  adhere,  the  {»rt 
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SO  affected  is  hard,  of  a  reddish  gray  colour,  sometimes  with  wWtc 
fibrous  Hues,  the  remaios  of  the  tubules*  This  portion  afterwards 
shrinks,  and  is  in  the  st^te  of  partial  atrophy. 

§  4.  Strumous  Disease.  Tykoma.^ — Chronic  inflamroation  in 
the  strumous  is  an  affection  of  the  testis  not  unusual.  It  gives  rise  u> 
effusion  of  tyromatous  sero-albumen  within  and  around  the  tubules, 
filling  and  obstructing  their  cavity  with  tyromatous  matter,  and 
uniting  the  whole  in  a  mass  of  tubercular  matter.  The  testis  is 
more  enlarged  than  in  common  inflammation ;  and  it  is  more  or 
less  irregular  and  nodulated  on  the  surface  according  to  the  irre- 
gularity of  the  agglutinated  masses  of  tubules  composing  the  gland. 

Of  this  disease  there  are  two  forms  j  one  mild,  another  more  se- 
vere. In  the  former,  the  matter  deposited  rs  a  peculiar  yellow  ho- 
mogeneous substance,  which  when  first  formed  is  fluid  or  semifluid 
and  afterwards  acquires  consistence  and  firmness.  It  adheres 
closely  to  the  tubuti^  and  involves  tlxem  so  completely  as  to  convert 
them  into  one  mass.  In  this  state  it  may  remain  a  long  time, 
forming  merely  a  much  enlarged  testis,  or  rather  a  tumour  in- 
volving the  testis. 

In  this  form,  however,  it  is  liable  to  undergo  ulterior  changes. 
Portions  of  the  mass?,  which  are  always  of  a  low  degree  of  vitality, 
may  undergo  inflajumation.  Some  of  these  become  dead ;  or  por- 
tions arc  perhaps  struck  with  death  previously,  and  excite  the  vital 
parts  to  reaction.  Sloughing  and  suppuration  proceed,  until  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  new^  mass  are  ejected  ;  and  if  the  patient's 
general  strength  is  adequate  to  endure  all  this  process,  the  parts 
eventually  heiJ  after  the  separation  of  the  greater  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  new  growth,  which  generally  involves  the  original  tubular 
8tructure  of  the  testis. 

In  another  form  of  this  disease,  the  matter  deposited  contains  a 
large  proportion  or  consists  wholly  of  tubercular  matter.  This 
tubercular  matter  possesses  a  degree  of  \'itality  still  lower  tlmn  the 
last,  aud  more  readily  passes  into  disorganizing  processes.  Strumous 
aheoen^  are  formed  at  the  surface,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  new 
growth ;  and  terminate  in  fistulae  and  sinuses.  Some  parts  lx?come 
dead,  and  these  slough  away  as  in  the  former  ca^se.  The  pro- 
cess, however,  is  more  enfeebling,  whether  from  ita  natural  vio* 
lence  or  the  weakness  of  the  constitutions  of  thoj*e  in  whom  it  takes 
place.     Many  patients  die  under  the  process. 

The  main  cause  of  the  sloughing  in  this  form  of  disi'^ise  apjieiirs 
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to  be  the  dense  and  unyielding  nature  of  the  tunica  aU»ut/iiuM  an3 
its  processes,  and  the  tension  ^ith  which  it  encloses  the  testicularj 
tubes,  in  consequence  of  the  constriction  by  which,  when  new  mat^ 
ter  is  infiltratetl  into  the  tubular  structure,  as  no  adequate  expan- 
sion takes  place,  the  enclosed  parts  are,  as  it  were,  strangulated  aud  i 
deprived  of  vitality  by  the  compression  of  their  blood-vessels  by  the 
tunica  albutjinea* 

§  5.  Atropot, — Under  this  head  are  comprehended  arrest  of 
development  and  wasting. 

a.  Arrest    Most  commonly  the  testis  lias  not  descended  from  the  j 
abdomen ;  and  when  it  has,  one  or  both  are  smaller  than  usual, 
shrunk,  and  manifestly  not  adequately  nourished     The  tubular  j 
portion  is  imperfectly  developed. 

b.  Wastijuj,  When  the  testis  has  been  fully  developed,  it  may 
be  attacked  by  wasting.  Either  after  a  blow,  contusion,  or  othar 
violence,  or  sometimes,  as  was  observed  in  the  soldiers  of  the  French 
army  in  Egypt,  after  sexual  excesses,  the  testis  becomes  at  first  a 
little  larger,  then  softer  than  natural,  then  small  and  shrunk.  In  I 
this  form  of  atrophy,  the  tubules  undergo  a  species  of  chronic  in- 
flammatioo,  causing  obliteration  from  infiltration  of  lymph^  and 
sometimes  of  oily  matter.  The  secreting  structure  is  thus  disor- 
ganized. Tlie  blood-vessels  shrink,  and  less  blood  than  usual  is 
conveyed  to  the  gland. 

In  a  testicle  affected  by  wasting,  the  testis  feel  soft ;  and  its  tex- 
ture is  pale  and  with  fcw  blood-vessels.  The  tlutd  expressed  from 
the  htbuli  is  void  of  spermatozoa,  Mr  GuUiver  found  fatty  matter 
in  the  glandular  substance. 

§  6.  Haematocele  ;  or  effusion  of  blood  takes  place  most 
usually  witljin  the  tunica  vm/iuaUs^  constituting  the  affection  called 
liat-matorchisy  already  noticed, 

§  7.  Fibrous  TRAKSFORMATfOK,  Desmosis. — In  some  instances, 
not  very  common,  the  testis  has  been  found  converted  into  a  spe- 
cies of  fibrous  mass ;  while  its  proper  secreting  structure  has  difi* 
appeared.  This  change  I  regard  as  depending  on  increased  deve- 
lopment of  tlie  tunica  albitgima  and  its  processes,  all  of  which  be- 
come thick,  dense,  and  increased  in  size ;  and  by  compressing  the 
tubular  structure  cause  its  absorption.  The  lesion  is  not  very  com* 
mon ;  but  in  the  instances  in  which  I  liave  seen  it,  this  view  ai^- 
l^ared  to  be  directly  suggested  by  the  phenomena  and  characters 
of  tlie  change. 
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I  8.  Ossification  is  probably  always  to  be  traced  to  tlie  tunica 
aWuffinea,     Patches  of  bone  appear  in  thig  and  in  its  processes. 

§  9.  Hydatoma.  Cy8To-sarkoma, — The  testb  resembles  the 
female  mamma  in  the  frequency  with  which  this  growth  is  formed 
in  its  substance.  Cysts,  similar  to  hydatids,  one,  two,  or  several  in 
number,  sometimes  many,  are  formed  in  the  parenchyma  of  the 
gland.  These  may  be  so  numerous  as  to  occupy  the  whole  body  of 
the  iejitis^  the  natural  structure  of  which  is  displaced  and  disappears. 

The  nature  and  origin  of  this  disease  is  im|>erfectly  known^  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  was  inclined  to  regard  it  as  formed  from  enlarged 
and  obstructed  seminiferous  tubes,  because  they  are  not  distinct 
baga^  but  send  out  solid  processes  by  which  they  are  connected  with 
otlicr  bags,  Dr  Hodgkin  regards  them  as  serous  cysts  formed  in 
the  substance  of  the  gland.  It  must  be  allowed  tliat  the  cysts  are 
rarely  so  large  as  in  the  breast ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  this 
lesion  of  the  testis  may  be  different  from  the  hydatmtta  of  the  breast 

It  merely  remains  to  be  observed,  that  cysts  of  the  kind  now  de- 
scribed seem  common  to  the  kidney,  the  mamma^  and  the  testis, 

5  10.  Of  the  Heterologous  Growths,  both  skirrhus  and  en* 
kcphaloma  arc  obser\'ed  in  the  testis.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of 
these  two  is  the  most  common.  Skirrhus  occurs,  as  in  other  or- 
gans, rather  at  a  late  period  of  life.  Enkcphahma  may  take  place 
at  any  age,  but  shows  a  preference  for  the  early  period,  that  is, 
before  40.  A  character  of  distinction  more  important  is  that,  when 
cn/ttphaloma  appears  in  the  testis,  the  same  structure  is  generally 
found  in  the  abdomen. 

The  auatomiciil  cliaracters  of  both  arc  similar  to  those  in  other 
organs. 

§  11.  CoLi>oiD  or  GELATiNiyoRM  cauccr  takes  place  in  the 
testis ;  but  much  more  rarely  than  the  other  two  lesi<»ns  now  men- 
tioned, and  infinitely  more  seldom  in  the  testis  than  in  the  stomach 
and  some  other  organs. 

§  12.  Melanoma  also  occurs,  but  not  very  frequently,  unless  at 
the  same  time  at  which  it  appears  in  the  atxlomen. 

Section  VIII. 
Diseased  States  of  the  Prostate  Gland. 
The  principal  morbid  states  of  the  prostate  gland  are  suppura- 
tion within  the  ducts;  chronic  enlargement  or  hypertrophy  of  the 
gland  and  its  effects;  and  enlargement  of  the  middle  lube. 
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{  K  I'ro^tatopyema. — Suppuration  within  the  ducts,  or  sup- 
parolioii  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ducts,  is  a  di^sease  of  gtru- 
nooB  chiraotier.  The  whole  mucous  membraoe,  from  their  outleU 
into  the  xu'cthra  upwards  to  their  remote  extremities,  is  inflamed^ 
secretes  lympli,  and  a  foul  imperfectly  formed  purulent  matter^ 
which  does  not  easily  escape,  but  remaining,  as  it  is  increased  hy 
Iresh  secreted  matter,  distends  and  enlarges  the  ducts  into  small  ur 
middlo-«ixed  carities*  with  narrow  outlets.  A  prostate  gland  in  tliia 
state  is  hur^ge^  bulging,  and  elastic-compressible,  as  if  c€>ntaimng 
fluid,  and  lobulated  on  the  surface ;  and  when  divided  by  incision,  it 
ai^Ottrs,  as  if  it  consisted  of  several  distinct  encysted  abscesses.  These 
apparent  absoeeses  are  formed  by  the  ducts  of  the  gland  distended 
and  enlarged  by  purulent  matter  and  l™ph.  When  the  matter  is 
removed,  the  epithelial  membrane  of  the  ducts  b  observed  lined 
with  lymph,  yet  not  in  a  state  of  ulceration.  The  surface  is  indeed 
unbroken.  ^H 

This  disease  may  take  place  at  any  period  of  life,  but  is  mo^^ 
common  in  strumous  subjects  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30. 

It  causes  great  disorder  of  the  general  health,  occasionally  hec- 
tic, and  peculiar  depression  of  spirits. 

§  2.  CuHOXic  Enlargement  and  Hypertrophy. — ^This  may 
affect  either  one  lobe,  or  both,  or  part  of  both.  The  substance  of 
the  gland  is  enlarged,  firm,  and  greatly  more  crowded  with  veins 
and  arteries  than  usual  The  veins  arc  distended,  enlargcni,  and 
varieosa  Blood  and  lymph  is  intiltrated  into  the  substance  of  the 
gland ;  and  eventually,  if  the  process  be  not  arrested  or  stop  spon** 
taneously,  either  one  or  two  abscesses  are  formed;  or  the  pros- 
tatic substance  becomes  extremely  hard,  dark* coloured,  and  almost 
cartilaginous ;  while  its  original  structure  can  no  longer  be  recog- 
nised* The  substance  of  the  gland  shows  whitish  specks  and 
Hues,  which  are  manitestly  lymph  efinsed. 

When  the  prostate  gland  is  in  tliis  state  it  is  liable  to  two  morbid 
aettona  One  is  a  secretion  of  ropy  viscid,  almost  puriform  mucus 
from  the  ducts  of  the  gland,  and  occ^ionally  the  purulent  collec- 
tions  within  these  ducts  noticed  under  the  last  head.  The  other  i^^ 
a  discharge  of  blood  from  the  vessels  of  the  gland  more  or  le9^| 
copious.  The  latter  is  caused  by  the  previous  distended  state  of 
the  vefisels,  and  the  pressure  exerted  on  them  by  the  enlarged  and 
condeimed  parenchyma  of  the  gland. 

Similar  enlargement  may  affect  the  third  lobe  of  the  prostate 
gland. 
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BOOK  VI. 

THE  LUNGS  AND  HEART. 

CHAPTER  I. 
The  Lungs. 

Section  I. 
The  Minute  Structure  of  the  Sound  Lung. 

The  lungs  maybe  regarded  as  the  ramifications  and  terminal  ends 
of  the  bronchial  tubes,  pulmonary  artery,  and  pulmonary  veins,  all 
united  by  filamentous-cellular  tissue  and  enclosed  within  the  pleura. 

The  filamentous-cellular  tissue  now  mentioned  forms  with  these 
enclosed  textures  the  pulmonic  substance,  tissue,  or  parenchyma. 

The  main  point,  however,  which  it  is  important  to  know,  in 
order  to  understand  either  the  structure  of  the  lungs,  as  explana- 
tory of  their  morbid  condition,  or  the  functions  of  these  organs 
during  health,  is  the  mode  in  which  the  bronchial  tubes  are  distri- 
buted and  terminate. 

This  point  has  been  partly  considered  already,  when  speaking 
of  the  ultimate  termination  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  A 
few  points  I  have  here  to  add,  in  consequence  of  the  question  of 
these  terminations  having  been  again  made  the  subject  of  research. 

Malpighi,  who  first  studied  the  structure  of  the  lungs  with 
attention,  maintained  that  the  br&ncM  terminate  in  closed  ends, 
slightly  expanded  into  the  form  of  spherical  or  globular  vesiculae 
{yesiculae  arbicular€8\  which  he  in  one  passage  compares  to  the 
cells  of  bee-hives.*  This  shows  that  he  believed  that  these  vesiculae 
communicate  with  each  other.  He  thought  it  also  probable  that 
these  vesiculae  are  continuations  or  processes  from  the  inner  mem- 
brane of  the  windpipe,— in  other  words,  from  the  bronchial  mem- 
brane. 

Duveniey  maintained,  in  1699,  that  these  vesicles  or  celb  com- 
municate with  each  other;  and  Stephen  Hales,  who  examined 
them  in  the  calf  by  the  microscope,  represents  them  as  little  cubes 
or  hexaedral  figures,  not  spherical,  and  estimates  their  diameter  at 
lic^  part  of  one  incLf 

*  De  PuImonibuB,  Epistola  I.    J.  Alphonso  Borelli.    Marcelli  Malpighi,  Opera 
Omnia.     Londini,  168G.     Folia    Tomus  Sccundus,  p.  1 33  and  1 34. 
+  Statical  Essays      Vol.  i.  pp.  239  and  241.     London,  1731. 
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Senac  next  maintained  tliat  the.  lungs  consist  of  lobules ; 
each  lobule  consists  of  lyesiculae^  in  each  of  whicJi  enck  a  bronc 
tube;    and  that  each   vesicula  consifits  of  small  polyedral 
not  more  than  the  sixth  part  of  one  line  in  diameter. 

This  idea  of  vesicles  or  gmall  cells  was  adopted  by  James  Keill, 
Cheselden,*  Winslow,t  and  various  systematic  authors :  and  the 
idea  of  Duverney  that  they  communicate,  appears  at  the  same  time 
to  have  been  added* 

Helvetius  on  the  other  hand  was  of  opinion,  from  various  exa- 
minations and  experinicnts,  that  the  representation  of  round  vesi- 
culm  or  cells  was  entirely  a  fiction  ;  that  what  Malpighi  describes 
as  air  vesicles  are  the  cells  of  the  cellular  tissue ;  and  that  the 
closed  enils  of  the  lironchial  tubes  are  the  last  recipients  of  the  at- 
mospheric air4 

Haller,  though  inclined  to  the  doctrine  of  Uelvetius,  inferred 
neverthele*?,  that  considering  all  the  circumstances  and  the  pheno- 
mena of  experiments  and  dissections  in  living  or  recently  dead 
adult  animals,  each  bronchial  tube  does  not  terminate  in  an  in- 
dividual cavity,  but  that  there  is  in  the  human  as  in  the  reptOe 
lung,  a  cellular  arrangement,  the  imperfect  chambers  of  which 
communicate  freely  with  each  other,  until  the  investment  of  each 
lobule  delays  the  passage  of  the  air  and  prevents  it  from  proceed- 
ing from  lobule  to  lobule. 

All  these  observers  spcsak  in  a  manner  rather  confused  and  some- 
times contradictory  ;  and.  though  it  seems  singular,  that  any  one 
accustomed  to  inquiries  of  this  kind  could  confound  the  termina- 
tions of  the  bronchial  tubes,  whether  forming  cells  or  not,  ^*ith  the 
cells  of  the  pulmonic  cellular  tissue,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  was  done  by  Dr  Hales. 

The  doctrine  of  communicating  air-cells  was  accordingly  very 
generally  taught  by  anatomists,  and  is  distinctly  presentee!  by 
Soemmering,  who  may  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  anatomicali 

•  **  They  are  each  competed  of  very  small  cells,  irhich  are  the  extremltitt  of  the 
mpera  a/rUma  or  bronc/ws^  The  figure  of  theao  cell*  is  irregukr,  yet  Uicy  are  fitted 
til  each  other  so  iut  to  have  common  sides  and  leave  no  void  Bpai:e.^ — Aoatomjr, 
Book  iv.  Chap.  yu.  p«  173.     Lond.  17R4. 

t  Exposition  Anatomi({ue  de  ta  Structure  du  Corps  Humain.  Par  Jacquet-Ben^ne 
Wiiiitow,  de  rAcademie  li,  de»  Sei^nccs,  &e»    PanX  1732.     4to.     N.  104  d  13C. 

t  Memoires  de  TAcadetiiie  ties  SdcficeS)  1716,  p>  24 — 2S. 

f  ElementA  Phyiiiologjtt,  Lib,  viii.  Seeiio  u.  $  Jixix.  %tkx,      Tnnu  t\i 
LaumTnne,  1766. 
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iloctrine  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  and  for  the  first  fifth 
of  the  19th.  According  to  Soemmering  the  substance  of  the  lung 
consists  of  small  air-cells  or  vesicular.  Several  of  these  vesicvlm 
fonn  a  cluster,  (acervubis)  ,*  several  clusters  compose  small  lobule-s ; 
these  unite  into  large  lobules ;  and  these  by  their  union  form  the 
lobes  of  the  longs. 

These  cells  appear  to  be  rounds  polygonal  and  irregular.  Wlien 
inflated  they  are  aljout  the  eighth  or  the  tenth  part  of  one  line  in 
diameter  ;  and  they  communicate  with  each  other  through  the 
wind-pipe,  in  such  manner  that  air  blown  into  one  cell  easily  passes 
from  this  into  the  bronchia,  and  by  these  j>enetrates  into  all  the  other 
cells  of  the  lungs.  The  cells  of  neighbouring  lobules,  howeven 
do  not  communicate  with  each  other  ;  and  it  is  only  the  cells  be- 
longing to  each  cluster  and  lobule  that  thus  communicate.^ 

If  this  description  be  understood  literally,  it  implies  that  the  al- 
leged cells  of  the  lungs  do  not  communicate  witli  each  other  by 
themselves,  but  only  by  the  arrangement  of  the  bronchial  tubes 
terminating  in  them.  From  this  it  follows,  that  these  air-cells  are 
mere  slmt  ends  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

In  1808  Ueisseissen  examined  in  various  modes  the  terminal , ends 
of  the  broncliial  tubes,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  tliat  the  lung 
pofisesees  no  arrangement  like  that  described  as  air-cella,  and  that 
closed  ends  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  not  communicating  with  each 
other  however,  but  which  retaining  the  peculiar  structure  to  their 
extremities,  present  the  appearance  of  air-cells  or  air-vesicles,t 

The  essay  of  Reisseissen  was  not  published  till  1822 ;  and  it  was 
only  subsequent  to  that  time  that  his  statements  became  known  or 
their  correctnesB  ascertained. 

Magendie  examined  in  1821  the  minute  structure  of  the  luugs 
by  inflating  and  drying  small  portions;  and  concluded  that  there 
is  a  cellular  or  vesicular  arrangement  at  the  extremities  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  communicating  with  these  tubes^  and  in  which  these 
tubes  finally  terminate ;  that  these  cells  present  no  regular  form, 
and  appear  to  be  void  of  membranous  walls ;  that  they  are  formed 
by  the  last  divisions  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  radiculm  or  roots 
of  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  the  numerous  anastomoses  of  tbeao 
vesBels ;  that  all  the  cells  of  one  lobule  communicate  with  each 

*  Dc  FftbrieA  Corpoii*  Himiiim.    Toniui  isztuii,  |  xxL 

f  Knuis  Dikoicl  Rci«ei«exi  ubci'  den  Bau  der  Lun^g^  Bcrliiv  )8'i^  Politi  j  »nit 
Edliiburgti  Mrdicjil  und  Suj|pciil  J«aniftlt  Vol  %xu  p,  444*     BdinHurfh,  1S24* 
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oUier^  but  Dot  with  those  of  contiguous  lobules;  and  tlmi  ihi 
celld  vary  io  aze  at  differeot  ages.* 

Reynaud^  who  exammed  the  bronchial  tubes  vitfa  the  riev  of 
afioertainiDg   the  accuracy  of  the  representations  of 
arrives  at  the  following  conclusioQa. 

Any  given  bronchial  tube  when  traced  through  the  lung  is  found 
to  divide  before  and  behind,  and  on  each  side  into  small  branches ; 
which  again  traced  still  further  are  found  to  be  subdivided  into 
branches  still  smaller  than  these.  These  divisions  become  shorter 
and  shorter,  and  of  smaller  calibre,  end  in  becoroing  rounded^ 
if  they  bad  formed  at  their  side  a  number  of  small  shut  ends  or 
previous,  and  at  length  they  terminate  in  an  extremity  shut 
scarcely  enlarged*  This  is  shown  by  mercury  poured  into 
and  urged  forward  by  pressure,  when  the  mercury  demonstratea^ 
it  were,  the  last  divisions  of  the  diminutive  bronchial  tree, — and 
by  insufflatiou  and  dissection.  These  small  tubes  all  termimil 
at  right  angles  to  the  pleura^  which  allows  the  observer  to 
nize  only  the  assemblage  of  their  terminal  sacs,  and  not  the  bron- 
chial tubes  from  which  they  proceed. 

He  mentions,  however,  the  following  disposition  also,  A  greater 
or  smaller  number  of  bronchial  tubes  larger  than  others  do  not 
end  thus  at  the  pleura  ;  but  having  come  near  it,  instead  of  termi- 
nating more  or  less  rectangularly  at  the  pleura,  proceed  beneath 
this  membrane  parallel  to  it,  and  terminate  at  the  distance  of  tmo, 
three,  four,  or  five  lines  from  their  point  of  emergence.  The  aiTi 
which  filled  these  tubes  appeared  like  the  mercury,  in  the  instance 
above  mentioned,  to  represent  these  small  trees  with  perfect  r^u- 
larity,  and  to  demonstrate  their  arborescent  disposition  to  that 
point,  when  pressure  more  or  less  forcible  was  inadequate  to  tirge 
the  dr  onward,  and  where  it  was  evident  it  had  reached  ita  last 
limits. 

These  ends  of  bronchial  tubes  are  about  two  lines  from  the 
pleura^  or  even  less ;  and  to  demonstrate  them  fully,  it  is  often 
requisite  to  open  them  the  whole  length,  and  urge  a  bristle  through 
them,  so  as  to  perforate  that  membrane,  or  to  make  a  small  counter 
opening.  In  this  manner  the  end  of  the  bronchial  tube  is  displayed, 
showing  the  membrane  continuous  from  the  upper  part  of  the  tube 

f  Memoirc  sur  la  itructure  du  poutnon  de  Hiomme  ;  hMs  lc«  modiftcationi  qta* 
eprouve  cette  structure  dans  \m  divem  ages  ;  «>t  hui  la  premiere  urigiiie  ile  U  |)bUuAie 
pulmoimire  ;  par  31.  Mmgendie.     Jountal  d<?  Pbyjdologie,  Tume  L  p.  iS.   Piitii»  it^2l* 
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ttirotighout  The  only  other  circumstance  i&^  that  at  two  lines 
from  the  termination,  it  looks  as  if  perforated  by  many  small  de- 
pressions, which  it  had  not  previously  presented.  Small  apertures 
leading  into  small  ultimate  branches  are  likewise  seen  more  and 
more  near  to  each  other/ 

The  general  correctness  of  this  description  is  strongly  confirmed 
by  the  phenomena  of  obliteration  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Bourgery  made  known  to  the  Academy  first  in  1836,  andafter^ 
wards  in  1842,  the  results  of  researches  on  the  minute  structure  of 
the  lungs,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary-  To  every  minute 
lobule  of  the  lung  is  sent  one  central  bronchial  tube,  which  pro- 
ceeds to  the  peripheral  basis  of  the  lobule,  and  is  distributed  with 
progressive  ramification  to  the  terminal  ends  of  the  same.  During 
this  course,  the  central  stem  sends  within  the  lobule  alternately, 
radiating  in  all  directions,  subordinate  shoots,  which  are  to  be  cou* 
sidered  as  terminal  branches  of  the  proper  air-tube  tree,  and  which 
Bourgery  denominates  ramtfied  brcnclual  canabs.  Beyond  these 
commences,  according  to  M.  Bourgery,  the  capillary  air-sucking 
system*  Each  ramified  bronchial  canal  ends  in  a  small,  irregular, 
winding,  elongated  dilatation,  which  is  sometimes  two-Iobuled  or 
thrce-lobuled.  These  are  boundedj  in  their  course  and  in  their  di- 
latations, by  walls  perforated  in  a  sieve-like  fashion  by  small  orifices, 
by  which  the  branched  and  ramified  bronchial  tree, as  an  inferent  and 
efferent  apparatus,  is  connected  with  those  parts  of  the  lungs  which 
are  to  be  viewed  as  the  proper  functional  substanca  This  part 
forms  a  labyrinth  of  tubes  expanded  in  tliree  directions,  which  are 
distributed  in  a  tortuous  course  along  the  windings  of  the  vessels, 
observe  a  proportional  diameter,  and  at  their  ends  also,  as  in  the 
lateral  walls,  communicate  with  each  other  by  many  orifices-f 

l>r  Thomas  Addison  maintains  the  existence  of  a  collection  of 
i-idls  in  which  a  filiform  bronchial  tube  terminates. 

Mr  William  Addison  gave  in  1842  an  account  of  the  results  of 
various  researches  which  he  had  made  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 
on  the  distribution  of  the  ends  of  the  lironchial  tube^,  and  arrivcii  at 
the  conclusion  that  these  tubes  do  nut  end  in  closi^d  sacs ;  and  that 
after  dividing  into  numerous  minute  branches,  which  take  their 

•  Mcmoire  iur  rObUtemtion  ties  Bronche*  ;  par  A,  Ot  Reynnud,  D.  M.  Ac,  Me- 
moires  de  rAcsdemie  Eojrnle  dc  Medecine,  T.  iv,  p,  1 15,     Parb,  1 835.     4to. 

f  Ex  trait  d\in  Memoiri'  but  1a  Structure  intmie  de«  Poumoni  djuis  tlUNiuiid  et  let 
M«Ei)iiiifcrcs,  (In  A  rAcadcmie  det  Sctenceai  1 1  Juillet  1 842,)  by  J.  M.  Bcntf^giefy.  Om- 
OTtle  Medicals,  )R42,  Tom,  x,  N,  20. 
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course  m  the  cellular  interstices  of  the  lobules,  they  terminate  in  their 
interior  in  branched  air  passages,  and  freely  communicating  air-celJ& 

It  is  proper  to  preraise,  that  to  each  lobule  of  the  lung  belongs 
one  bronchial  tube  of  some  size ;  that  the  divisions  or  branches  of 
this  bronchial  tube  are  confined  to  the  lobule  to  which  it  belongs 
which  indeed  it  forms,  and  do  not  communicate  with  the  branches 
of  adjoining  lobules;  and  that  each  lobule  is  enclosed  in  cellular 
or  filamentous  tissue,  firmer  than  that  within  the  lobule,  and  which 
tlnis  separates  that  lobule  from  the  surrounding  ones.  Tbe  small 
bronchial  divisions  within  each  lobule  are  intralobular  rawifications. 

In  the  fa:*tal  lung,  these  intralobular  bronchial  divisions  pursue  a 
regidar  branchcfl  arrangement,  subdividing  in  all  directions^  and 
terminating  at  the  boundary  of  the  lobule  in  closed  extremities. 
Many  also  terminate  in  the  interior  of  the  lobule.  These  intralo- 
bular branches  do  not  anastomose. 

In  the  foetal  lung,  there  are  no  air-cells  properly  speaking,  Bui 
when  an  animal  breathes^  the  air  entering  by  its  pressure  into  the 
windpipe  and  bronchial  tubes  proceeds  to  the  intralobular  branches ; 
and  in  this  manner  distends  each  lobule  speedily  to  as  gre^it  extent 
as  these  intralobular  branches  allow.  After  this  they  are  found  to 
form  a  series  of  communicating  cells,  which  are  permanently  occu- 
pied by  air ;  and  in  this  all  the  trace  of  the  original  branched  ar- 
rangement is  lost  or  obscured.  These  cells  are  pentagonal  or 
hexagonal  in  shape. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  the  statement  of  the  fact  as  given  by 
Mr  Addison.  The  cause  of  this  cellular  formation  is  twofold ; 
first,  the  forcible  pressure  of  the  air  which  enters  by  the  windpipe^ 
and  is  perpetually  impelled  to  the  ultimate  extremities  of  the  tubes 
and  their  intralobidar  ramifications ;  and  the  delicate  and  yielding 
membrane  of  these  ramifications,  which,  by  presenting  an  unequal 
resistance,  is  thus  distended  into  cells. 

The  lur-cells  do  not,  however,  communicate  with  each  other  in 
the  interior  of  a  lobule  in  an  indiscriminate  and  general  manner. 
As  the  intralobular  bronchial  ramifications  do  not  anastomose,  the 
air-cells  formed  along  one  branch  do  not  communicate  with  those 
formed  along  another ;  and  so  on  through  the  whole  lobule. 

Tlu?  lobules  nevertheless  present  in  their  interior  branched  pas- 
sages forming  a  communication  between  the  cells.  But  these  pas- 
sages are  stated  to  be  neither  tubular  nor  cylindrical  They  are  de- 
nominated lobular  passages. 
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When  a  thin  section  of  inflated  and  dried  hmg  U  plact^d  under 
the  microseopej  a  number  of  large  well-detincd  oval  foramina, 
with  a  sharp  delicate  edge,  is  seen  thickly  distributed  among  the 
cells.  The^e  foramina  are  portions  of  lobular  passages.  They 
are  smaller  near  the  pleura  and  surface  of  the  lung  than  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  organ* 

When  mercury  is  poured  into  the  lungs  of  a  rabbit  which  hare 
been  macerated,  so  as  to  expel  the  air,  it  gets  into  the  air-tubcs, 
and  appears  at  the  surface  of  some  in  the  form  of  globules,  at  that 
of  others  as  beaded  and  nodulated  branches,  which,  according  to  Mr 
Addison,  combine  the  character  of  cells  and  passages. 

The  membrane  of  these  air-cells,  when  examined  by  the  micro- 
scope, does  not  form  round  or  even  rounded  cells,  but  flat  mem- 
branous plates,  circumscribing  polyhetlral  spaces.  They  present 
ovate  bodies  as  part  of  their  structure.  They  possess  an  epithelium 
in  the  form  of  large,  round,  nucleated  scales,  in  each  of  which 
from  one  to  fifteen  or  more  nuclei  may  be  counted. 

Mr  Addison  found,  like  Magendie,  the  cells  io  early  life  small, 
and  in  old  age  large.  At  the  age  of  45,  they  vary  from  5  Jo  to 
jjg  part  of  one  inch  in  diameter/ 

The  correctness  of  these  statements  has  on  the  whole  been  con- 
firmed by  the  researches  of  Mr  George  Rainey. 

Mr  Rainey  finds  that  when  the  bronchial  tubes  have  arrived  at 
about  one-eighth  of  one  inch  from  the  surface  of  the  lung,  the 
membrane  terminates  abruptly ;  that  the  passag««  conveying  the 

•  Oti  the  Ultimate  Di*tributioii  of  the  Air-Pa«age«  and  the  Air-Cclls  of  the  Lunga* 
By  WiLiiam  Addisoo,  Esq.  R  U  S  ,  &c.  Rend  7th  April  1 84*2.  Philoeophical  TVant- 
Lfl,  London,  1842. 

>n  the  UM  of  the  term  vesicle,  Mr  Addifon  pronouncet  a  cnticiBm  which  pmtiikei 
more  of  boldneis  than  wisdom  or  knowledge.  "  Anatomical  wTJtcn,^*  says  Mr  Addi- 
ton,  "  genemllf  u«e  the  tcrm^  air-veaiclcfl  and  air-celti  ^rnonymoualji  so  that  they  are 
convertible  terms  t  hut,  strictly  speaking,  an  air- vesicle  is  an  air-bubble,  and  may  eidal 
either  in  or  out  of  a  pulmonary  aii^celi" — Phil.  Trans,  vol.  for  1843,  p.  158. 

It  is  rather  the  term  reiiclet  than  air^vcaiclcft,  that  anatomical  writers  use  aa  tjno< 
nymous  with  that  of  tiir-eells.  By  what  meona  Mr  Addison  has  arrired  ai  iho  tnferetice 
that  Tcsiclo  means  air-bubble,  I  know  not.  But,  with  deference  to  Mr  Addison,  he 
will  find  that  all  the  anatomical  writers  who  have  spoken  of  these  bodies— Malpighii 
Senac^  Winslowi  Uall«r«  and  Soemmering'— employ  th«  term  in  its  original  acce}j> 
tatioQ,  that  is,  A  tmaO  vesita,  or  bladder,  or  small  mcmbrsoooibag  or  cell.  The  words 
of  Soemmering  are  ;  "Puim^muifi  itt*btiantiQ  par*i«  eetlHlis^  trsirulU^  vel  mccttlii  aero 
ptenis  eonftatur.-.->PlurcA  cjusmodi  veaiculje  in  acervulos  congeruntur."  Tomua  lextua, 
S  uti.'^The  idea  that  the  word  iwsiW'a  it  ev«r  used  to  signiiy  an  air-bubble  it  a  mo* 
Hf  entioiu  nut  tanctioneil  by  clasucaJ  uso.    Bulla  ii  the  w^rd  uaed* 
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air,  which  he  terms  intercelbdar^  continne  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  tuhes  of  which  they  are  continuations,  but  without  perceptible 
membranous  lining ;  that  the  diameter  of  the  ultimate  bronchial 
tubes  is  from  ^j^  to  ^^  of  one  inch ;  that  tliey  communicate  with 
but  few  cells;  that  the  intercellular  passages,  the  intralobular  of 
Mr  Addison,  are  at  first  of  a  circular  form,  communicating  also 
with  few  cells ;  but  as  they  approach  the  surface  of  a  lobule,  their 
number  increases,  and  at  length  these  communicating  openings  are 
80  numerous  and  so  close,  that  the  intercellular  passage  loses  its 
circidar  figure,  and  forms  an  irregular- shaped  passage  running  be- 
tween air-cells,  and  communicating  with  them  in  all  directions,  and 
having  arrived  at  the  surface  of  a  lobule,  it  terminates  in  an  air-cell, 
which  is  not  dilated,  but  is  in  truth  of  the  same  size  as  the  passage* 

The  air-cells  are  small,  irregularly-sliaped,  yet  most  frequently 
four-sided  cavities,  varying  in  size  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
lung.  Those  are  smallest,  as  well  as  most  vascular,  wlijch  are  situ- 
ate nearest  the  centre ;  while  their  size  increases,  and  their  vascu- 
larity diminishes,  as  they  extend  into  remote  part^  The  air-celU 
situate  close  to  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  intercellular  passages,  open 
into  them  by  large  circular  apertures ;  while  those  placed  fiirtlier 
from  these  passages,  communicate  with  them  through  the  medium 
of  other  cells. 

Besides  these  intervening  air-cells,  there  are  others  which  fill  the 
angle  formed  by  the  bifurcation  of  the  intercellular  passage^  and 
which  thus  appear  to  form  a  communication  between  them* 

Mr  Raincy  controverts  the  statement  made  by  Mr  Addison,  thai 
in  the  lungs  of  the  foDtua,  the  air-cells  are  not  developed.  He  in- 
jected the  lungs  of  vai'ious  fcctal  animals  which  had  never  breathed^ 
and  found,  on  examining  them  with  the  microscope,  that  the  air- 
cells  were  developed  proportionally  with  other  parts  of  the  lungs. 

He  adds,  however,  tliat  in  tlie  very  young  fa?tus,  the  septa^  or 
partitions  between  the  air-cells,  consist  almost  entirely  of  minute 
cellules  or  granules,  and  a  small  quantity  of  fibrous  tissue,  with 
scarcely  any  blood-vessels ;  and  that,  as  the  age  of  the  foetus  ad- 
vances, this  granular  matter  diminishes,  while  the  capillaries  in- 
crease, so  that  at  birth  the  same  arrangement  of  the  air-cells  and 
the  other  part^  of  the  lungs  is  observed  as  in  after  life. 

Tlie  capillaries  of  the  lungs  are  situate^  or  contained  within,  a 
fold  of  membrane.  Traced  from  the  peripheral  to  the  central  parts, 
this  membrane  lines  first  the  air-cells  which  are  next  the  surface  of 
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a  lobule,  whether  next  the  pleura  or  adjoining  lobules ;  then  the 
cells  enclosing  the  capillary  vessels ;  and  thence  extending  from 
cell  to  cell,  it  arrives  at  the  intercelltdar  passages,  and  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  bronchial  tubes  becomes  identified  with  the  bronchial 
membrane.* 

In  several  points  these  statements  agree ;  in  others  they  greatly 
differ.  On  two  points  all  agree.  The  first  is,  that  within  each 
lubule  there  is  a  separate  or  proper  system  of  minute  bronchial  ra- 
niilications,  with  terminal  ends,  between  which  there  are  communi- 
cations within  the  lobule  only.  The  second  is,  that  these  bronchial 
divisions  and  terminations,  whether  named  air-cells  or  not,  do  not 
communicate  with  those  of  the  contiguous  lobules.  The  air  which 
enters  the  interior  of  one  lobule  never  can  find  its  way  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  contiguous  lobules. 


Section  II. 
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MoHBiB  States  of  toe  Lchgs. 

The  morbid  states  of  the  lungs  arc,  inftaramation  and  its  effects ; 
hepatization  of  various  kinds;  suppuration;  hemorrhagic  peripneu- 
mony ;  gangrene ;  dilatation  of  the  air-cells ;  emphysema ;  hemor- 
hage ;  tulierculation  and  vomica? ;  parasitical  animals,  and  various 
heterologous  growths* 

§  L  Pneumonia.' — The  anatomical  characters  and  morbid 
effects  of  inflamed  lung  may  be  stated  in  the  following  manner. 
1st,  On  opening  the  chest  and  admitting  the  air,  though  there  are 
no  adhesions,  the  lung  does  not  collapse  at  all,  or  does  so  very 
slightly.  2*/,  The  pulmonic  substance,  when  inflamed,  becomes 
harder  and  denser  than  natiu-al,  and  does  not  float  completely  in 
water.  If  the  induration  is  considerable  or  extensive,  it  sinks  en- 
tirely. Zily  It  loses  its  elasticity  and  compressibility,  or  cannot  be 
inflated,  and  no  longer  crepitates  tis  in  the  healthy  state,  but  re- 
sembles a  piece  of  solid  tlesh.  4M,  When  divided  by  the  knife,  a 
portion  of  inflamed  lung  is  more  or  less  firm ;  its  spongy  or  vesicu* 
lar  structure  appears  much  redder  than  usual,  the  colour  being 
chietly  florid  but  partly  of  a  darker  hue  ;  a  white  or  yellowish  fluid, 
somewhat  frothy,  flows  from  the  cut  bronchial  tubes;  the  substance 
of  the  lung  is  dark  red  or  brown-red,  and  very  much  loaded  with 

*  On  th«  Minute  Structure  of  Ihe  Lungs,  and  on  the  Ftimtatiofi  of  I'ljlmonary  Tii 
burcK     By  (icorge  n»inef»  Eitij,  M.  II.  C;  N     McHUct^-Cliirurgkal  Trmtsctiuius  ^<il. 
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blood  within  vessels  and  out  of  t^iem ;  while  bloody  serum 
oopiou&ly  frora  the  proper  pulmonic  cellular  tissue, 

Tbeae  may  be  regarded  as  the  general  characters  of  inflanied 
lung.  These  eharactera  nevertheless  vary  according  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease ;  and  it  is  observed,  tliat  a  lung  in  a  state  of 
inflammatiou  presents  different  characters^  as  that  inflammation  is 
in  its  cxymmencetnent,  is  establlslied,  is  completed^  or  is  subisidiog. 
Laennec  describes  three  difierent  degrees  of  pneumonic  inflamma* 
tionj  and  distinguishes  them;  1 5/, according  as  the  lung  is  red  or  vio- 
let, but  crepitates  and  discharges,  when  cut,  a  frothy  blood*coloured 
fluid ;  the  stage  of  obstruction ;  2J,  as  the  portion  of  lung  is  de^itute 
of  crepitation,  and  is  red  and  granulated  interiorly  j  without  discharge 
of  fluid  when  cut,  unless  squeezed;  the  stage  of  hepatization  or 
carnification ;  3c/,  as  it  is  consistent  and  granular,  its  section  a  pale 
yellow,  a  straw  or  stone-gray  colour,  and  as  it  discharges  a  com 
derable  quantity  of  opaque,  yellowish,  viscid  fluid,  from  many  point? 
of  Its  cut  surface ; — the  stage  of  gray  hepatization  or  purulent  in 
filtration.  In  this  state  the  substance  of  the  lung  is  friable  and 
lacerable,  and  easily  gives  way. 

I  think  four  different  stages  may  l>e  recognijsed,  exclusive  of  ef- 
fects. 

In  the  first,  the  lung  is  dark  red,  or  reddish-brown,  or  vi 
coloured,  and  does  not  collapse  when  the  chest  is  opened*  It 
also  slightly  more  firm  and  resisting,  but  not  so  much  as  in 
next  stage.  When  cut,  it  is  observed  to  be  loaded  with  bloody 
which  is  very  abundant  in  the  filamento-cellular  tissue  ;  much  blood 
and  bloody  serum  escapes ;  frothy  serous  fluid  also  is  observed 
issue  from  divided  bronchial  tubes.  The  lung  still  crepitates,  bi 
is  slightly  oedematous,  or  at  least  receives  the  impression  of  the  fingerv' 
When  a  lung  in  this  state  is  examined  by  the  microeoope,  na 
morbid  product  is  seen  in  the  filaraento- cellular  tissue.  The  ves* 
sek,  that  is,  the  capillaries,  are  injected  and  loaded  with  fluid  blood, 
generally  dark  coloured,  and  with  serum.  The  air-cells*  or  at 
least  the  small  divisions  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  are  filled  with  serum 
mixed  with  air.  This  is  the  stage  of  injection  or  bloody  congestion, 
and  it  affects  the  c-apillary  vessels,  the  filamento-cellular  tissue,  and 
the  air-cells  of  the  lungs.  It  is  therefore  pneumonia  with  vesicular 
bronchitis. 

This  state  of  lung  may  affect  one  or  both  lungs.     When  it  af- 
fects both,  it  often  proves  fatal,  from  the  great  extent,  not  the  in* 
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lligity  of  the  lesion.  In  cases  in  which  it  affects  only  one  lung,  or 
part  of  one,  or  part  of  both,  recovery  is  more  easily  effected. 

In  the  second  sUige^  the  lung  is  a  little  firmer  and  moi*e  resistent, 
and  may  project  beyond  the  ribs  when  the  chest  is  opened  It  is 
more  thoroughly  loaded  with  blood;  and  blood  begins  to  be  sepa- 
rated into  hlood'plasma  (liquor  gan^uinis),  and  serum,  in  l>eing 
effused  into  the  filamenlo-cellular  tis6ue.  The  blood  is  sometimes 
fyiind  infiltrated  extensively  into  the  lower  |jart  of  the  lung,  and  is 
not  sejiarated  decidedly  into  lymph  or  clot  and  ggrum.  Its  pre- 
sence, however^  renders  the  lung  dark- red  or  brown,  massy,  and 
consistent ;  yet  it  crepitates  in  various  parts ;  and  in  others  it  is 
cedematous,  not  unfrequently  receiving  the  impression  of  the  ribs* 
In  this  state  it  commonly  afteets  most  the  lower  and  middle  lobes. 

A  lung  in  this  state  shows,  when  examinedj  that  its  tissue  is  ra- 
ther closer  than  usual,  and  contains  a  large  quantity  of  blood  in  its 
vessels  and  tilamcnto-cellular  tissue ;  and  blood  is  beginning  to  be 
effused  into  the  air-cells.  This  is  the  state  called  obstruction  by 
Laennec.     It  is  the  close  of  the  state  of  congestion  or  injection. 

In  the  third  stage,  a  new  series  of  phenomena  is  observed.  The 
blootl,  which  had  been  previously  in  vessels  mostly,  and  was  fluid 
or  at  most  only  beginning  to  become  fixed,  is  now  observed  to  be 
extravasated  into  the  interstices  of  the  filamento-cellular  tissue. 
The  part  or  parts  of  the  lung  thus  affected  are  not  only  dark-red 
or  violet-coloured,  but  solid,  firm,  do  not  crepitate,  and  when  cut 
andwtishcd,  though  they  effuse  blood  and  bloody  serum,  the  section 
shows  patches  of  a  rough  granular  aspect,  as  if  they  consisted  of 
small  granules  aggregated  together,  and  which  ai*e  solid,  not  com- 
pressible, and  manifestly  totally  different  from  the  contiguous  por- 
tions of  lung.  At  first  these  patches  or  portions  with  soft  intervals 
are  small.  Afterwards  they  are  large ;  and  in  some  instances  a 
large  portion  of  lung  at  once  passes  into  this  red,  solid,  rough, 
granular  condition. 

The  appearance  now  descril)ed  is  produced  by  blood  effused  into 
the  filamento-cellular  tissue ;  and  the  effusion  thus  taking  place 
closes  and  obliterates  tije  small  bronchial  tul>es  and  air-cells.  Blood 
may  l»c  effused  into  tliese  parts  also,  and  commonly  is  effused. 

This  is  the  stage  of  rcnl  sf»hdification,  consolidation,  or  hej^atiza- 
tion.  Its  colour  is  various  sliades  of  red,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  effusion  aud  the  duration  of  tlie  disease.     In  some  insUinees  it 
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is  brown,  and  in  some  violet  or  purple.  The  lung  so  affected  Ic 
tenacity  and  becomes  friable* 

In  some  instances  this  change  is  of  a  chronic  character,  and  it 
appears  to  occupy  weeks  or  even  months  in  its  progress  to  com- 
pletion. 

In  other  instances  it  seems  to  proceed  a  certain  length  and  then 
to  stop,  leaving  considerable  portions  of  the  middle  and  lower  lobes 
in  a  state  of  red  hepatization*  These  patches  are  easily  distin* 
guifihed  by  being  dark-coloured,  while  the  adjoining  lung  is  more 
or  less  red ;  by  being  solid  and  incomprcissible,  and  void  of  crepita- 
tion, while  the  other  parts  are  soft-,  compressible^  and  crepitatingr 
by  being  quite  insusceptible  of  inflation ;  and  by  sinking  in  water. 
Sections  of  such  portions  of  lung  show  the  close  granular  appear'^H 
ance  and  compact  structure  of  tlie  pulmonic  tissue  already  mea*^^ 
tioned.  In  these  circumstances  the  pleura  is  in  general  healthy, 
and  it  is  not  uocoraraon  to  find  that  membrane  in  its  usual  state 
over  considerable  portions  of  lung  that  have  been  long  in  a  state 
of  red  or  brown  solidification. 

As  a  fourth  stage  of  pneumonia  has  been  generally  enumerated 
the  change  denominated  gray  hepatization*     It  appears  to  me  not 
certain  that  this  view  is  correct     Gray  hepatization  appears  to  be  of- 
ten a  change  not  succeeding  to  red  or  brown  consolidation,  but  ona^g 
which  follows  a  certain  stage  of  the  disease  in  a  particular  form  ao^^H 
in  certain  constitutions.   Its  anatomical  characters  are  the  following. 

The  whole  lung  is  firm,  solid,  inelastic,  and  more  or  less  hicom- 
pressible.  It  fills  the  chest  completely,  and  usually  projects  a  little 
when  the  sternum  is  removed.  The  pleura  is  very  generally  co- 
vered with  patches  of  lymph,  and  sometimes  it  adheres  extensively 
and  more  or  less  finnly.  The  lung  itself  is  most  solid  at  the  mid- 
die  and  lower  lobes,  and  the  upper  lube  alone  is  soft  and  a  little 
compressible  Sections  of  the  lung  show  the  substance  to  be  of 
gray-red,  or  dirty  yellow  colour  ;  sometimes  with  portions  of  bluish- 
gray,  green,  orange,  and  in  short  variegated.  The  substance  is 
solid,  compact,  but  friable  and  very  easily  rent  \,  in  short,  it  comes 
away  under  the  fingers.  Much  serous  fluid,  more  or  less  turbid, 
with  some  blood-coloured  purulent  matter,  oozes  from  the  surface 
of  the  sections.  When  examined  by  the  microscope,  pas  globules 
are  seen  both  in  the  interstitial  matter  and  oozing  from  the  cut  sur* 
face,  (iranules  of  lymph  and  Iflood  are  abo observed  infiltrated  into 
the  interstices  of  the  filauitnto-cellular  tissue.     When  the  jiart  haa 
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been  macerated  or  well  washed,  the  section  presents  a  grauiilar 
compact  aspect  like  the  section  of  the  lung  in  red  consolidation. 
But  it  is  more  varied ;  the  substance  of  the  lung  is  more  thoroughly 
destroyed  or  disguised,  and  the  lung  is  softer  and  more  lacerable. 
In  some  instances  the  portions  of  lung  present  a  sort  of  tubercular 
induration,  that  is,  hardened  masses,  bluish-gray  or  gray  in  colour, 
and  of  irregular  form,  interspersed  among  whitish-gray  softened  por- 
tions. In  other  instances,  gray  portions,  firm,  yet  lacerable,  are 
interspersed  among  reddish  portions. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt,  that  these  changes  depend  partly 
on  blood  infiltrated  and  changed,  and  in  a  greater  degi'ee  on 
lymphj  and  purulent  matter  intiltrated  into  the  filamento*celluIar 
tissue.  Various  products  also,  as  blood,  liquor  san^idnhy  and 
lymph,  are  poured  into  the  air-cells  and  obliterate  them.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  some  that  this  causes  the  appearance  of  wljitish  granules  in 
the  lung  affected  by  gray  hepatization.  It  may  do  ao:  but  the  infil- 
tration of  this  matter  takes  place  al*^  into  the  filamento-cellular  tis- 
sue ;  and  while  the  presence  of  one  set  of  granules  may  depend  on  the 
former  cause,  that  of  another,  it  appears  to  me,  depends  on  the  latter. 

lu  short,  tliere  are  effused  blood  -  corpuscles ;  Uquor  sanifuinis  or 
plasma,  afterwards  formed  into  granules ;  and  pus-globuleBall  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  tissue-  The  blood-corpuscles  after  some 
time  undergo  changes  in  colour,  and  hence  arise  the  bluish-gray, 
greenish,  and  reddish  brown  or  orange  colours  of  the  parts 
affected. 

The  changes  now  specified  may  come  on  rather  gradually  and 
insidiously,  without  very  great  disorder  in  the  breathing,  until  the 
greater  part  of  one  or  both  lungs  is  destroyed  by  consolidation.  The 
disease,  if  it  do  not  begin  in,  certainly  aftects  mostly  the  substance 
of  the  lung,  that  is  the  filamento-cellular  parenchyma ;  and  along 
with  this  it  involves  the  pulmonic  air-cells,  which  are  filled  with 
blood  and  obliterated.  From  the  substance,  it  affects  eventually  the 
pkura  which  is  covered  with  lymph  recent  and  soft,  or  firm.  In  seve- 
ral  instances  which  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  the  pa. 
tients  did  not  complain  of  uneasiness  or  disorder  until  the  pleura 
began  to  be  inflamed.  In  general  death  was  tlien  not  remote,  and 
took  place  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

Inflammation  usually  commences  in  the  lower  part  of  the  lung, 
and  generally  attains  there  its  greatest  intensity*  Thus,  the  whole 
of  the  lower  lobe  may  be  in  a  state  of  extensive  indunition  and  he- 
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patization,  while  the  middle  lobe  is  only  reJdeDed  and  iofii 
with  serutn,  sero-sanguine  fluids  or  blood>  and  the  upper 
coraparatively  bealthy*     The  centre  of  the  luDg  also,  especially  op- 
posite to  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula,  ie  often  the  seat  of  infiam- 
mation,     IiiflanDnation  may  take  place  in  one  lung  or  in  both  ;  and 
in  the  same  manner  it  begins  first,  and  attains  its  greatest  inteosity 
in  the  lower  lobes  of  l3oth»     In  the  former  case,  it  is  said  to  be 
pie  ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  double  pneumonia.     It  is  not  easy  to 
mate  the  comparative  prevalence  of  pneumonia  in  either  lung 
in  both :  but  from  the  attemjJts  made,  it  appears  tliat  pneumonia 
of  the  right  lung  is  more  common  than  in  the  left,  in  tlie  ratio  of 
more  than  two  to  one,  and  that  single  pneumonia  is  more  oomtnon 
than  double  poeiiinonia  in  the  ratio  of  six  to  one** 

It  must  not  he  imagined,  however,  that  inflammation  is  alwiiys 
seated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  lung,  Morgagni,  Frank,  and  Brous- 
Siiis  often  tuund  the  upper  part  of  tlie  lung  inflamed.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1837,  I  found,  in  the  body  of  a  woman  who  had  died  rather 
suddenly,  the  upper  part  of  both  lungs  in  a  most  complete  state  of 
gray  hepatization ;  and  in  several  cases  since  that  time^  I  have 
found  the  upper  parts  of  the  lungs  affected  with  pneimionia  in  va- 
rious degrees,  while  the  lower  was  in  comparative  soundness*  The 
same  occurrence  is  admitted  by  Andral,  who  allows  that  it  is  nol^M 
uncommon,  and  by  Chomel,  whose  experience  leads  him  to  regara^l 
it  as  frequent 

Pneumonic  inflammation  may  terminate  in  resolution ;  eifu^oii  c*f 
blood  or  simple  hepatization ;  etfui?ion  of  blood  and  lymph  or  granular 
hepatization  ;  and  suppuration  ;  or  it  may  become  chronic,  and  ter- 
minate in  mixed  hepatization  :  or  it  may  terminate  in  gangrene* 

It  is  very  important  to  observe  with  regard  to  gray  hepatization, 
that  persona  labouring  under  it  die  apparently  very  unexpectedly, 
if  not  suddenly*     These  persons  have  perhaps  been  only  in  a  soi 
of  general  ill-health,  when  all  of  a  sudden  they  are  attacked  wil 
great  difficulty  in  breathing  and  extreme  weakness,  and  in 
state  die,  or  even  without  tliis  preliminary  difficult  breathing,  they 
suddenly  fall  down  and  are  found  dead. 

Though  this  shows  that  the  disease  is  chronic  in  progress,  yet 

•  Of  210  cases  of  prufumouia,  121  were  in  the  right  lung,  5»  in  tlie  leil.  25  double 
Jtnil  6  not  nAcstained.  Among  75  cases  given  by  M»  Jules  Pelletan^m  58  inBamniR- 
tjon  WHS  in  one  lung,  in  17  in  both  iit  onci? ;  in  the  right  the  diseaac  nccurred  42  tini«ft  j 
in  the  left  16  times  j  in  the  base  of  the  lung  'U  times  ;  in  the  apex  7  times  ;  all  ovcf 
24  times.    Mcmolro  Stati»tifine  in  Mt;moircfl  de  rAcademitf  Tome  viiiicBie  Pftria,  1840. 
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atlier  ])oitits  regarding  chronic  formfi  of  the  disease  8ball  be  iiii* 

mediately  considered* 

Pneumonia  has  been  distinguished  by  practical  authors  and  no- 
sologists  into  several  varieties,  according  to  certain  modifying  cir- 
cuinslances.  The  following  list  comprehends  the  moat  important, 
1.  Hemorrhagic  peripneumony  ;  2.  The  spurious  or  ba;stard  Peri- 
pneumony  (Peripneumony  Noiha) ;  3,  The  chronic,  sluw,  or  latent 
(Pneumonia  Chronica)  ;  4,  The  gastric  or  bilious  (Pneumonia  goM* 
trica  vel  Pneumonia  biliosa);  5.  The  nervous  or  Typhoid  Pneu- 
monia (Pneumonia  Nervosa  et  Tj/phodes);  and  6,  The  malignant 
pestilential,  or  gangrenous  {Pneumonia  septica  vel  Pneutnonla  ma' 
ligna)  gangraena  pulmanum. 

1  hemorrhagic  peripneumony  ( Pnettmonia  Hmnwrrlingica*} 
Cullen  obscr>'ed,  that  pneumonia  had  a  termination  peculiar  to 
itself,  namely,  the  effusion  of  a  quantity  of  blood  into  the  cellular 
texture,  (i.  e,  the  filamentous  or  parenchymatous  tissue)  of  the 
lungs,  which  soon  interrupting  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through 
these  organs  produces  fatal  suffocation.  In  some  instances,  how- 
ever, this  extravasation  of  blood  docs  not  produce  immediate  suffo- 
cation. Thei>e  appear  to  be  principally  when  the  effusion  takQs 
l>lace  in  limited  and  isolated  points,  for  instance,  forming  small 
amorphous  masses  about  the  size  of  a  filbert  or  walnut  in  the  lower 
lobes  of  one  or  both  lungs..  The  portions  of  lung  thus  the  seat  of 
bloody  extravasation  become  firm,  resisting,  uncrepitating,  dark- 
i^loured  and  granular  in  structure.  The  boundaries  are  generally 
distinctly  circumscrlbetl,  and  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
surrounding  portion  of  lung  is  distinctly  marked.  When  near  the 
surface  of  the  lung  they  are  both  felt  and  seen  through  the  pleura 
by  the  deeper  brown  colour  over  them,  by  tlieir  firmness  and  soli- 
dity, by  not  collapsing  while  the  rest  of  the  lung  collapses,  and  by 
breaking  down  instead  of  collapsing  when  they  are  compressed* 
In  these  dark-brown,  hard,  granular  masses,  the  blood-vessels  and 
the  bronchial  tubes  and  vesicles  are  completely  obliterated,  and 
their  canals  closed,  and  the  membrane  of  the  contiguous  bronchial 
tubes  is  dark  browTi,  thick,  and  friable. 

The  change,  indicated  by  the  presence  of  these  maascs  in  the 
lung,  which  had  originally  been  described  by  Baillie  under  tbd 
name  of  the  brown  luljcrcle  of  the  lungs,  was  aftiTwards  made  the 
subject  of  |>articular  attention  by  I^ennec,  under  the  denomina* 
tioD  of  pulmonary  a{io}ilexy.   The  chief  objection  to  the  tcnn  is  tluit 
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it  conv  erts  into  a  disease^  that  which  in  correct  pathology  is  the  effecf 
of  morbid  action;  and  that  its  author  represents  this  lesion  as  the  pa- 
thological cause  of  ha?muptysis.  Had  he  said  that  h^mop^sis  or  he- 
morrhage from  the  lungs,  and  this  dark-brown  circumscribed  indu- 
ration of  the  lung  were  efFucts  of  the  same  cause,  the  represent 
would  have  been  more  just  Both  these  phenomena  are  the  - 
of  the  previous  congestion  and  injection  of  the  lungs  which  termi- 
nates in  this  extravasation;  and,  providing  the  extravasated  fluid  get 
into  the  bronchial  tubes,  it  may  be  coughed  up  in  the  form  of  blood 
more  or  less  pure.  In  general,  even  wlien  blood  is  coughed  up 
in  this  manner,  a  quantity,  more  or  less  considerable,  is  at  the  same 
thne  effu:>ed  into  the  interstices  of  the  pulmonic  filamentous  tissue, 
where  it  stagnates,  and  at  length  coagulating  gives  rise  to  the  gra- 
nular dark-coloured  solid  indurated  masses  found  on  dissection,  dis- 
seminated through  the  lung.  These  masses  arc  not  the  cause,  but 
the  effect  of  the  hemorrhage,  which  is  itself  the  effect  of  previoua 
congestion. 

The  change  now  mentioned  is  often  found  in  the  lungs  as  an 
eflFect  of  disease  of  the  heart,  especially  degeneration,  ossification, 
and  arctation  of  the  mitral  valve.  But  I  have  observed  it  take 
place  independent  of  this ;  and  I  have  met  with  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  it  in  the  lungs  of  an  infant  of  twelve  or  tliirteen  months 

These  and  other  circumstances  lead  me  to  regard  this  change  as 
one  of  the  effects  of  pneumonic  inflammation,  and  I  therefore  refer 
it  to  the  present  head  under  the  name  of  hemorrhagic  penpaeu* 
mony,  {pncumoma  hcsmot  rkagica,) 

Of  the  other  varieties,  the  second  is  rather  a  species  of  vesicular 
bronchitis,  and  as  such  has  been  already  described  under  its  proper 
head. 

The  third,  s\z,  the  cln"omc  or  latent  peripneumony,  occurs  under 
two  forms,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  pulmonic  tissue,  and  inflaui- 
raation  of  the  lobules. 

§  2*  Chronic  Pnel  monia. — In  the  first  it  presents  the  same  anato* 
mical  characters  as  the  acute  disease,  but  comes  on  in  a  more  insi- 
dious and  gradual  manner,  Andral,  indeed,  represents  the  ana* 
tomical  character  of  chronic  pneumonia  to  be  hardening  of  the 
pulmonic  tissue,  with  a  yellow,  gray,  blue,  black,  or  brown  tint,  with 
impermeability  to  air*  This,  however,  is  the  ultimate  result  of  a 
series  of  changes,  in  which  the  j)ortion  of  lung  has  been  previously 
the  seat  of  red  coloration  and  congestion,  infiltration  of  blood,  and 
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at  length  infiltration  of  b!(X)d  and  lymph.  In  this  mode  it  most 
frequently  steals  on  imperceptibly,  with  cough  aggravated  in  the 
M^inter  season  and  on  exposure  to  cold,  slight  dyspnoMi  which  in- 
creases gradually,  very  slight  febrile  symptoms  aggravated  during 
the  night,  gradual  wasting  and  eventually  death,  either  by  bastard 
peripneumony,  a  sudden  and  unexpected  attack  of  the  acute  dis- 
order, or  the  establishment  of  pleuritic  Inflammation. 

In  less  frequent  cases  the  same  change  is  sometimes  left  as  a 
residue  of  the  acute  form  of  the  disorder. 

§  3*  Lobular  Pneumonia. — In  the  second  form  of  chronic  pneu* 
monia  the  inflammatory  disorder  corner  on  in  a  different  manner. 
Either  at  the  same  time,  or  successively  inflararaatory  congestion, 
indicated  by  redness,  induration  j  and  at  length  the  effusion  of  blood 
and  lymph,  takes  place  in  several,  sometimes  many  points,  of  one 
or  both  lungs.  This  goes  on  for  weeks  or  months,  until  the  whole 
of  both  lungs  present  a  multitude  of  roundish  or  irregular  formed 
nfvdules  about  the  size  of  small  nuts,  diffused  through  their  sub- 
stance. When  these  are  divided  by  the  knife  they  present  an  ex- 
terior of  reddish,  firm  vascular  substauL-e,  inclosing  in  general 
small  grains  of  grayish-coloured  matter,  sometimes  like  coagulated 
lymph,  sometimes  like  purulent  matter.  They  are  manifestly  con- 
fined to  the  minute  divisions  or  lobules  of  the  lungs,  and  as  tlie  in- 
flammatory action  has  thus  originated  in,  and  been  chiefly  confined 
to  these  lobules,  the  disorder  has  not  improperly  been  denominated 
lobular  pneumonw^  (p/teumonfa  hbulorum,)  The  lungs  at  the  same 
time  are  infiltrated  with  serum  ;  the  bronchial  tubes  contain  puri* 
form  mucus ;  the  pleura  is  invariably  more  or  less  inflamed  and 
covered  with  patches  of  albuminous  exudation,  especially  opposite 
to  those  inflamed  lobules  which  approach  nearest  to  the  pleura  puU 
mojtalh ;  the  pulmonic  and  costal  pleura  arc  often  united  by  soft 
recent  adhesions ;  the  upper  part  of  the  apex  of  the  lung  generally 
adheres  extensively  ;  and  scro-al bum i nous  or  puriform  fiuid  is  found 
in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura. 

The  symptoms  of  this  disorder  are  imperfectly  known.  In  the 
few  cases  which  have  fallen  closely  under  my  observation,  the  exis- 
tence of  disease  of  the  lungs  was  not  even  suspected ;  and  in  one 
case  which  I  had  occasion  to  inspect,  the  patient,  a  l>oy  of  fif- 
teen, was  supposed  to  have  died  of  continued  fever*  Febrile  symp- 
toms, indeed,  he  presented  for  about  eight  or  nine  days  previous 
to  the  fatal  event,  and  at  the  same  time  the  breathing  was  rapid, 
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he  complaineil  of  hefidach,  and  afterwards  a  little  deliritim 
coma  ensued.  I  learned  from  his  relatires  that  he  had  habitu&i 
difficult  breathing,  but  I  could  not  ascertain  that  he  had  cough  or 
expeetoradon. 

Besides  the  morbid  state  of  the  Itings  in  Urn  form  of  d]acirder» 
it  is  usual  to  find  infiammatory  redness  and  enlargement  of  the 
muciparous  follicles  of  the  colon,  the  ca?cum,  and  sonietimes  of  tlie 
ileum,  and  these  may  be  affected  with  ulceration^ 

The  meninges  also  are  generally  injected,  and  fluid  ia  formed  in 
the  subarachnoid  tissue,  within  tlie  ventricles,  and  within  the  spinal 
tbeca* 

This  form  of  pneumonic  inflammation  is  most  usually  found  in 
children  and  young  persons.  Its  causes  are  imperfectly  known. 
But,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  often  associated  with  the 
disorders  of  the  joints,  bones,  and  similar  tissues  usually  imputed 
to  the  influence  of  the  strumous  diathesis,  its  development  may  ht 
inferred  to  be  dependent  on  the  presence  of  this  diathem,  and 
created  by  exposure  to  cold  or  some  similar  exciting  causes.  From 
the  peculiar  form  which  it  assumes,  and  from  its  association  nijkH 
ulceration  of  the  intestinal  follicles,  as  well  a^  the  circumstanoeim 
diathesis  already  mentiooed,  I  regard  it  as  the  early  stage  of  luber^ 
cular  consumption*  The  only  reason  that  it  is  not  so  frequently 
met  with  a^  the  other  ordinary  forms  of  pneumonia,  is,  that  it  sel- 
dom proves  fatal  in  the  early  stage,  or  before  it  has  not  only  occu* 
pied  the  whole  of  both  lungs  with  the  morbid  deposit,  but  produced 
more  or  less  excavation. 

Marks  of  chronic  diffused  pneumonia  are  always  found,  in  everf 
case  of  tubercular  infiltration  and  destruction  of  the  lung. 

The  gastric  or  bilious  pneumonia  has  been  rendered  a  subject  ol 
great  importance  by  J^epecq  de  la  Cloture,*  Stoll,t  Romain^  Ac- 
kermann,§  JansenjH  Guidetti^K  Borsieri,  Goeden,  Hauff,  aud  vari- 
ous other  foreign  physicians.  Its  existence  as  a  form  of  peripneu- 
mony  is  almost  denied  by  Andral^  and  I  confess  that  in  thb 
country  it  is  seen  so  rarely,  as  to  justly  give  rise  to  doubts  of  ita 

•  Lepecq  de  U  Cloture  Obaervat.  but  \ea  Maladies  Bpidenaiqucs.    Paiia,  1776. 

t  Katio  Medendi,  VoL  iii.  it,  and  v.  Part  IL  t.  vil  p.  112,  117,  S4«. 

t  Remain  EmeI  sm  la  Mamere  de  Traltee  lea  Peripncumoni€6  Blljeui««.  MeU,  J  77^. 

g  AckcTmann  Plcuritidii  BUiostt  breviB  adumbntiow    Kiliae,  1765* 

II  Diasert  de  Peripneumonia  Bl]io«a.    GoetL  17<}7. 

H  Gyidetti,  DifverL  de  Pleiuitide  Bilioia.     Heidelbei^g,  17dO. 
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individual  and  independent  reality*  pDeumonia  doubtless  takea 
place  in  persons  in  whom  the  alimentary  functions  are  disordered, 
and  sometimes  the  hepatic  secretions  perverted  or  deranged ;  and 
it  sometimes  happens  that  symptoms  of  gastric  and  hepatic  dis- 
order simulate  symptoms  of  pneumonic  inflammation.  The  first 
must  be  regarded  as  a  mere  complication,  such  as  is  very  frequently 
met  with  in  practice.  The  second  must  be  viewed  as  a  distemper 
totally  different,  and  requiring  different  treatment 

The  class  of  persons  in  whom  pneumonia  and  bronchitis  is  ob- 
served to  assume  the  bilious  or  gastric  disorder  in  tliia  country 
most  frequently  arc  the  intemperate,  esjM^cially  spirit  and  wine- 
bibbers^  the  gouty,  and  those  labouring  under  mental  anxiety  and 
distress. 

§  4.  The  terra  nervous  or  typhoid  pneumonia  has  been  applieil  to 
pneumonia  taking  place,  as  it  often  does,  along  with  typhoid  fever, 
or  giving  rise  to  symptoms  of  typhoid  feven  Of  this  variety  two 
forms  may  be  specified. 

1st,  Either  a  person  attacked  with  continued  fever  presents  in 
the  course  of  it  symptoms  of  bronchial  infiammation  or  even  pneu- 
monia, not  very  well  marked,  but  still  sufficiently  so  to  be  recog* 
nized  by  the  skilful  observer.  Sometimes^  not  always,  there  is 
cough ;  for  in  certain  cases  the  patient  is  so  feeble  that  he  is  unable 
to  cough  or  expectorate.  In  general  the  respiration  is  laborious, 
limited,  and  irregular  ;  the  face,  cheeksi  and  lips  arc  livid ;  the 
hands  and  feet  livid  and  cold ;  and  the  pulse  small,  soft,  and 
sometimes  irregular  or  intermitting.  Upon  employing  ausculta- 
tion the  presence  of  pneumonia  in  tlie  posterior  and  inferior  region 
of  one  or  both  lungs  is  recognized.  In  this  form  of  the  diaoixler 
it  is  said  to  be  typhoid  fever  with  pneumonia. 

2df  In  a  person  attacked  with  pneumonic  Inflammation,  the 
symptomatic  fever  does  not  assume  the  open  and  distinct  symptoms 
usually  presented}  but  observes  a  slow,  latent,  and  insidious  form, 
in  which  the  symptoms  of  great  feebleness  (ar/y?iafnifl)  and  nerroiit 
irritation  {neuraslhenia)  are  predominant  Of  these  the  most  pro- 
minent are  great  oppression  at  the  breast,  intolerable  anxiety^  and 
jactitation;  a  sense  of  internal  heat;  great  difficulty  in  breathing 
and  coughing;  total  cessation  of  pain  if  previously  felt;  a  deceit- 
ful calm  or  listlessness ;  delirium  in  the  night  especially^  or  tt/pha- 
mania ;  dryness  and  tremulousness  of  the  tongue^  unquenchable 
thirsty  meteorismus  of  the  belly,  dry  burning  skiu^  faintlngs,  sub- 
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sultud  tendinum^  feebleness  of  the  voice  or  aphonia,  extrt 
debility  of  the  voluntary  motions,  great  softness  and  weaknese  of* 
the  pulse,  which  is  alao  sometimes  quick,  sometimes  oaturaL  In 
some  cases  vomiting  or  hiccup,  or  both  ensue.  The  surface  of  tbd 
skin  presents  dark-coloured  petechial  spots  or  a  miliar}^  eruption, 
especially  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  trunk.  Hemorrhages  from 
the  nostrils,  throat,  luugs,  stomach,  and  intestinal  tube  are  liable 
to  take  place;  the  urine  is  sometimes  dark-coloured  and  bloodj; 
and  discharges  of  blood  from  the  uterus  in  females  are  not  unusuaL 
The  blood,  if  drawn  irom  a  veiuj  presents  in  general  a  looser  aoft 
eoagulum,  with  a  small  proportion  of  serum.  In  a  few  rare 
the  clot  is  firm. 

As  the  symptoms  proceed,  the  delirium  or  typhomania 
into  lethargic  sopor;  the  breathing  becomes  stertorous,  and 
attended  with  general  tracheo-bronchial  rattling ;  the  pulse  be- 
comes small,  and  can  scarcely  l>e  felt ;  convulsions  occasionally 
ensue ;  the  head,  neck,  and  chest  are  covered  with  cold  fetid 
sweats;  the  extremities  become  cold,  and  death  follows. 

Morbid  anatomy  shows^  that  this  distemper  is  of  the  kind  deno- 
minated pleuropneumony,  with  vesicular  bronchitis,  Gluge  and 
Vogel  however  both  represent  the  substance  of  the  lungs  to  be 
consolidated  with  infiltration  of  dark -col  cured  blood  in  patches; 
The  lungs  are  found  gorged  with  blood,  dark-coloured  and  deo^ 
towards  the  posterior  jmrt,  not  indurated  or  consolidated,  but  rather 
cedcmatous  and  doughy.  The  surface  of  the  lung  presents  dark 
livid  patches.  The  pleurae  contain  sero-sangiuue  or  sero-punilent 
fluid,  with  shreds  of  lymph.  Sometimes  even  the  pericardium  and 
the  peritoneum  present  fluids  of  the  same  kind,  with  flocks  of  lymph. 
The  chambers  of  the  heart  also  and  the  large  vessels  contain  large, 
loose,  sofl  coagula  of  blood.  In  some  epidemics  the  intestinal  tube 
contains  liimbrici> 

A  state  of  the  lungs  very  similar  to  this  is  observed  to  take  place 
in  persons  labouring  under  sea-sciu'vy.* 

§  5*  Pneumonia  Septica.  Gangr.«na  Pclmonum. — It  maybe 
doubted  whether  pneumonia  ever  legitimately  terminates  in  morti- 
fication or  gangrene  of  the  lung  ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to 
think,  tbat^  when  mortification  does  take  place  in  these  organs,  it 

*  y%d€  Huxham,  chjipt^r  11.  p.  186|  and  Hendenofo,  Edinbui^h  Medical  and  Sur- 
l^eal  Journal,  vol.  lil.  ji.  1 0* 
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)s  the  result  not  of  ordinary  inflummatton,  hut  of  a  peculiar  kind 
uf  inflammation,  the  tendency  of  wluch  is  to  gangrene. 

Gangrene  of  the  lungs  takes  place  either  as  a  part  and  conco- 
mitant of  continued  fever  with  typhoid  symptoms  and  pestilential 
fevers  in  general,  or  it  may  oceur,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge, 
as  a  primary  species  of  inflammatory  disorder  of  the  lungs. 

a.  In  the  first  case,  a  person  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  aggra- 
Tated  and  rather  intense  t}^phoid  fever,  and  commonly  with  marks 
of  Imperfect  general  circulation  and  perverted  and  imperfect  pulp 
monary  circuktion,  as  lividity  of  the  face,  nose,  cheeks,  lips,  and 
extremities,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  hiccupj  and  small  pulse, 
presents  obscure  symptoms  of  disorder  of  the  lungs,  laborious  and 
irregular  respiration,  sometimes' hurried,  sometimes  slower  than 
natural,  slight  cough,  at  first  dry,  afterwards  moist  with  sputa^ 
very  viscid,  glutinous,  orange-coloured,  streaked  with  bloody  and 
very  fetid  offensive  breath.  The  sound  upon  percussion  is  more 
or  less  dull ;  and  upon  auscultation,  either  the  crepitant  rattle, 
sometimes  with  large  bells,  is  heard,  or  this  is  beard  with  inaudi- 
bility of  the  vesicular  sound  most  usuall}"  in  the  subscapular  and 
inferior  convex  region  of  one  or  both  lungs.  With  these  symp- 
toms are  usually  associated  great  feebleness,  delirium  or  typho- 
mania,  intermittent,  irregular  small  pulse,  a  tendency  to  gangrene 
of  the  extremities  and  sacrum,  hiccup,  subsultus  teudinum,  diar- 
hoea;  and  at  length  with  increasing  difficulty  of  breathing,  fetor  of 
the  breath,  and  traclico-bronchial  rattling,  death  ensues.  Some- 
times hemorrhage  takes  place  from  the  lungs,  and  contributes,  with 
the  other  marks  of  feebleness,  to  accelerate  the  approach  of  the 
fatal  event. 

|3.  In  the  second  case,  the  distemper  appears  to  come  on  at  tirst 
in  general  as  an  affection  of  the  lungs.  Either  the  patient  lias  an 
attack  of  [)neumonic  inflammation,  or  bronchial  disease,  or  spitting 
of  blood,  {hmnoptifsu)^  with  more  or  less  dull  pain  in  some  part  of 
the  side  or  chest,  most  commonly  in  the  mammary  or  submammary 
region  before^  and  the  subscapular  region  behind,  and  sometimes 
as  if  paasiDg  between  these  two  points*  Cough  continues  and  iu- 
creaaeBi  witti  »puia  in  general  reddish^  brown,  or  bloody,  and 
sometimes  with  pure  blood,  and  very  offensive  fetid  breath.  The 
countenance  is  anxious  and  livid ;  the  complexion  ding) ,  wan,  and 
leaden  coloured  ;  the  cheeks  occauooally  tinged  with  a  reddish  or 
pink-coloured  flush  ;  the  eye  heavy  and   pale,  sometimes  wild, 
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glaring,  nnd  slightly  suffuspd,  in  other  instances  hollow  and  ghnsllT. 
In  the  other  sj-raptora^  conskleraljle  variety  takes  plac<\  Thus  in 
one  case,  no  complaint  or  syni|)tom8  appear  which  iDdicate  n  serioti^ 
disorder  of  the  InngK  The  patient  is  merely  feeble,  with  dingy 
wan  complexion,  irregular  breathing,  cough,  and  a  little  expecto- 
ration. In  other  case^  pain^i,  more  or  less  acute,  are  felt  in  the 
chest,  and  the  labour  of  re^iration,  with  debility,  t8  ctmeidenihle. 

The  most  characteristic  symptom  of  the  distemper,  the  foetid  of 
len&ive  breath,  is  not  an  early  symptom.  It  dues  not  take  place 
till  the  disease  has  subsisted  for  some  time,  two  weeks,  or  even  a 
longer  period;  and  indeed  it  appears  only  to  take  place  after  a 
communication  between  the  seat  of  disorder  and  the  broncliial  tiibe§ 
and  tiie  air  inspired  and  expired  has  been  established.  Wlieo  H 
takes  place  it  ia  impossible  to  entertain  any  doubt  of  the  presence 
of  the  distemper;  but  gangrene  of  the  lungs  may,  on  the  Other 
hand,  exist,  and  have  proceeded  to  a  considerable  extent,  yet  with- 
out giving  rise  to  fa^or  of  the  breath  and  expectoration. 

As  the  disease  advances,  expectoration  becomes  more  abundant, 
with  sputa  reddish,  brown,  blood-coloured,  or  consisting  of  blood 
more  or  less  pure,  and  the  characteristic  fetid  odour.  Respiration 
becomes  very  irregular  and  laborious,  being  at  one  time  slow,  at 
another  quick  and  panting.  In  general,  immediately  before  the 
fetid  odour  of  the  breath  and  sputa  is  manifest,  more  or  less  stujxir 
and  much  anxiety  come  on^  with  small>  feeble,  irregular  pul«e. 

In  general,  after  the  fcptor  of  the  breath  and  sputa  is  establisbcd^ 
the  distemper  tends  rapidly  to  the  fatal  termination.  In  one  case 
which  fell  under  my  own  observation,  the  distemper  continued  thirty 
days  before  the  fcetid  odour  of  the  breath  was  evinced.  Tlie  breath 
and  sputa  were  foetid  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  disorder,  and  death 
took  place  the  second  day  afterwards.  In  one  of  the  cases  by  M. 
Schropder,  death  took  place  nine  days  after  the  first  occurrence  of 
fcptor.  In  another  case  attended  by  myself,  the  offensive  fa?tor  of 
the  breath  and  sputa  was  recognizetl  on  the  23d  of  February,  and 
death  took  place  on  the  6th  of  March,  eleven  days  after^  This,  I 
believe,  may  be  regarded  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  latest  period 
that  life  is  likely  to  be  prolonged^  after  the  occurrence  of  well- 
marked  foBtor  of  the  breath  and  spnta. 

The  duration  of  this  disease  varies  from  four  weeks  to  two  montfi«. 
It  is  rare  that  pliysicians  witness  its  commencement ;  for  it  is  only 
when  the  patient  can  no  longer  move  about,  or  purvue  his  ordinary 
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occupations,  that  he  applies  for  assistance  ;  and  in  general  the  dts- 
ease]has  been  proceeding  for  eight  days  or  two  weeks  when  he  is 
first  seen. 

The  appearances  found  after  death  are  of  two  kinds.  One  is 
indicative  of  what  is  named  diffusive  gangrene  of  tlie  lungs,  the 
other  is  circumscribed-  In  the  first  case;  a  mass  of  lung,  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  or  three  inches  wide,  but  irregular  in  figure 
and  outline,  is  converted  into  a  sort^  pulpy,  dark  ash-coloured  sub- 
stance, which,  wlien  it  is  handled  or  pressed  by  the  finger,  falls 
down  into  a  loose  moist  mass — emitting  a  foetid  offensive  odour, 
without  trace  of  the  usual  structure  of  the  lungs,  except  a  few 
bronchia]  tubes,  and  blood-vessels  and  tilanients  and  shreds  of  fila- 
mentous tissue.  This  mass  is  in  general  bounded  by,  but  it  docs 
not  terminate  abruptly  in,  healthy  hmg.  It  is  soft,  dingy,  and  in- 
filtrated with  a  dark,  aslj-colourcd,  dirty  serous  liquor.  Occasion- 
ally the  surrounding  portion  of  lung  is  hepatizetl  or  infiltrated  with 
blood,  or  blootl-coloured  serum  ;  the  bronchial  tubes  always  con- 
tain much  blood -coloured  viscid  mucus;  and  sometimes  the  pleura 
is  reddened,  ooirered  with  lymph  or  adhesions,  and  contains  fluid  in 
its  cavity. 

The  jiart  of  the  lung  most  usually  thus  mortified  is  either  in  the 
lower  lobe,  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  and  lower  part  of  the  middle 
or  upper  lobe  on  the  left  side,  or  the  middle  lobe  alone  on  the  rigiit 
side  ;  that  is,  the  central  part  of  the  lungs,  bnt  verging  toward  the 
lower  part^ 

In  the  second  form,  or  that  which  is  circumscribed,  a  portion  of 
the  lung  generally  towards  the  surtace,  presents  a  dark -coloured 
hard  patch,  varying  in  size  from  a  shilling  to  a  half-crown  piece  or 
more,  often  pretty  exactly  circular,  bounded  all  round  by  hcaldiy 
lung,  and  not  unusually  a  distinct  reddened  circle  of  vessels,  or 
vessels  with  lymph.  This  circular  bard  ]>atch,  which  resembles 
closely  an  eschar  produced  by  caustic  potas^  or  any  of  the  caute* 
ries,  may  cither  adhere  or  be  detached.  In  the  latter  case,  it  gene* 
rally  leaves  disclosetl  a  cup-like  cavity,  a  little  larger  than  the  do* 
tached  eschar,  not  loose  or  filamentous,  or  ahreddy-like  as  in  diffuse 
gangrene,  but  firm,  granular,  with  the  blood-vessels  and  broncliiat 
tubes  closed,  and  with  the  surrounding  lung  more  softened,  but 
generally  presenting  marks  of  pleurisy,  pneumonia^  and  bronchttin^ 
all  united.  Sometimes  albuminous  exudation  over  the  plmra  and 
within  its  cavity  is  found  lo  have  taken  pla(*e, — a  drcumstatice 
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which  IS  to  be  ascribed  to  secondary  pleurisy  caused  by  the  iuifl 
mation  induced  to  detach  the  dead  eschar. 

Though  these  forms  of  gangrene  of  the  lung  are  sanietimea  < 
tincty  they  occasionally  take  place  at  the  same  time  in  the  m 
lung.  Thus  iu  the  case  of  one  of  the  patients  who  was  treated 
myself,  a  man  of  fifty-six »  diffuse  gangrene  was  observed  towaf 
the  internal  and  anterior  surface  of  the  left  lung,  and  cireamscril 
gangrene  in  the  forra  of  a  cup-like  cavity  at  the  outer 
the  same  lung. 

Laennec  represents  this  disease  as  occasioiially  teriQiDa 
vourably.  Of  this  I  fiave  never  seen  an  iJistanoe,  either  in 
pracUce,  or  in  that  of  any  of  my  colleagues  at  the  Royal  Infirmai] 
It  is,  indeed,  a  disease  almost  necessarily  fatal,  whether  from  tl 
kinds  of  constitution  in  which  it  occurs^  or  its  deleterious  effects  o 
the  lungs  and  their  functions. 

The  causes  of  gangrene  of  the  lungs  are  little  known.  Tlie  dk 
ease  occurs  either  along  with  typhoid  fever,  or  gives  rise  to  typhoi 
symptoms.  It  is  more  common  in  persons  beyond  the  ages  of  forq 
five  or  fifty,  and  especially  in  those  who  have  lived  interoperatelj 
It  also  occurs  in  persons  much  younger,  or  between  twenty  am 
thirty-six.  But  very  often  in  persons  at  this  age,  it  is  found  to  \mf 
taken  place  either  during  a  mercurial  course,  or  shortly  after 
completion. 

Some  authorities  regard  it,  especially  when  circurascribed,  as  tl 
effect  of  pulmonary  apoplexy. 

I  have,  when  treating  of  the  transporting  power  of  the  vems,  ai 
verted  to  the  fact,  that  when  gangrene  affects  the  lungs,  suppuri 
tion,  or  a  purulent  deposit,  is  liable  to  take  place  in  the  bmiq 
From  the  cases  in  which  this  has  been  observed,  not  many  indeei^ 
I  think  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  that  however  it  may  be  eXf 
plained,  under  certain  circumstances  purulent  deposit,  either  wjtbii 
the  veins  and  sinuses  of  the  brain,  or  within  the  suljstance  of  th| 
hrab,  takes  place  after  gangrene  of  the  lungs  has  been  establisbed, 
Yet  the  ueces^ity  of  the  gangrenous  affection  to  the  production  of 
the  effect  is  not  obvious.  On  the  other  hand,  mere  suppuration 
the  lung  may  be  adequate. 

Gangrene  is  liable  to  attack  certain  forms  of  tubercuUu-  exca^a 
tion  and  vomicie  of  the  lungs.     To  this  attention  bhall  be  direc 
afterwards* 

In  certain  circumstances,  this  disease  appears  to  prevail  epi 
niically,  whether  it  be  the  effect  of  a  typhoid  or  pestilential  fen* 
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which  gives  rise  to  it,  or  it  depends  on  the  prevalence  of  tjome  pe- 
culiar telluric  or  atmospheric  miasnm*  In  the  year  1 348,  a  febrile 
disorder,  with  intense  pneumonic  symptoms^  often  terminating  fa- 
tally by  profuse  or  continued  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  appeared 
in  Italy,  and  spread  between  that  year  and  1350  over  many  part^ 
of  Europe,  destroying  much  of  the  population  of  different  countries 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  This  disorder,  which  was 
emphatically  denominated  by  tlie  populace  the  black  death,  appears 
to  have  possessed  the  character  of  fever  with  gangrenous  pneumo- 
nia. In  many  pestilential  epidemics,  however,  as  in  that  of  Mar- 
seilles, Transylvania,  and  other  countries,  carbuncular  and  glan- 
dular plague  appears  to  have  been  attended  with  symptoms  of  pul- 
monary mortification. 

Pneumonic  inflammation,  very  often  with  vesicular  bronchitis, 
occurs  secondarily  in  ague,  remittent  fever,  typhoid  fever,  small- 
pox, measles,  pulmonary  consumption,  rheumatism,  and  rheumatic 
gout,  and  disease  of  the  kidney.  I  have  also  observed  the  disease 
take  place  in  a  latent  or  insidious  manner  in  the  insane  from 
chronic  meningeal  inflammation. 

§  6.  Vomica  or  Abscess  of  the  Lunos. — To  complete  the 
history  of  pneumonic  inflammation,  I  add  a  few  remarks  on  abscess 
of  the  !ungs,  and  a  form  of  suppurative  inflammation  to  which  they 
are  liable* 

The  formation  of  a  distinct  abscess  of  the  lungs  as  a  consequence 
of  inflammation,  was  at  one  time  generally  admitted  among  patho- 
logists. Laennec,  how^ever,  who  describes  auppuratiou  of  the  lungs 
under  his  third  degree  of  pulmonary  induration,  maintains  thai  it 
is  exceedingly  rare,  and  gives  it  as  the  re«uU  of  his  observation, 
that  small  abscesses  are  found  in  the  pulmonic  tissue  not  above 
four  or  five  times,  and  an  extensive  one  not  above  once,  in  many 
Imndred  case&  Gray  hepatization  is  in  one  sense  suppuration  of 
the  lungs;  for  pus-globules  are  found  in  the  interstices  of  the 
fil  amen  to  cellular  tiwiue,  and  are  observed  ooising  from  it.  This 
however  is  infiltrutiou  of  purulent  matter,  not  an  abscess  or  deposit 
in  a  particular  cavity.  Many  of  tlie  reported  cases  of  pulmonary 
abscess,  or  suppuration  of  lutig,  as  a  consequence  of  inflammation, 
may  be  regarded  as  excavations  or  vomicm  formed  by  the  softening 
of  extensive  tubercular  masses.  Several  also,  I  am  satisfied,  are  in- 
stances of  chronic  pleurisy  terminating  in  empt/rma  and  coT»dcn8t'd 
lung,  it  is  possible  that  suppuration,  m  n  c<msecjuenc4'  of  inflaiu* 
mation  of  the  lungs,  may  be  rare,  for  two  reasons;   U/,  Recauso 
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the  disease  may  prove  fatal  by  suffocation^  before  ii  lias  at 
the  complete  suppurative  st^ge ;  2c/,  Because  under  the  infl 
of  remedies^  it  may  be  ao  mucb  modified  ad  to  prevent  tlie 
tioB  of  purulent  matter  iu  a  distinct  sac  or  cavity.      But  it 
not  be  regarded  as  so  rare  as  IVL  Laennec  represents  jt. 
are  recorded  by  Jlorgagni,  iu  which  a  coDi^derable  partioa  of  t 
pulmonic  ti^ue  was  converted  into  a  purulent  ab^ceas^  witb 
contiguous  structure  apparently  healthy,  or  indurated  as  , 
queiice  of  previous  inflamraatioa     Dr   Baillie  expresses 
with  some  uncertainty  ;  for  his  language  may  be  interpreted 
to  apply  either  to  tubercular  vuraicap,  or  to  pulmonairy  a 
though  it  is  evident,  and  more  especially  from  what  he  says  in 
engravings,  that  he  believed  in  its  ordinary  occurrence. 

On  this  subject  evidence  is  defective ;  and  several  good 
with  the  appearances  after  death  are  required,  in  order  to  ascertaiii 
the  frequency  or  the  general  occurrence  of  abscess  as  a  consequeoooj 
of  pneumonic  iniammation. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt,  nevertheless,  that  suppuration  of  tbo 
lungs,  that  is,  the  proper  pulmonic  filamentous  tissue,  does  Cak^ 
place  as  an  effect  of  inflammation  of  that  tissue*  In  this  inslaiicei 
purulent  matter  of  a  gray  dirty  aspect  is  formed  beneath  the  pleura 
or  the  subserous  cellular  tissue^  and  extends  in  this  direction  be* 
tween  the  lobes.  An  excellent  example  of  this  lesion  occurred  to 
me  in  the  course  of  July  1843,  A  man  in  an  extreme  state 
of  feebleness  presented  himself  for  admission  to  the  hospital.  It 
was  manifest  that  he  was  in  the  last  stage  of  some  serious  diseai^ 
of  the  lungs;  and  death  took  place  in  the  course  of  a  few  houn^ 
Inspection  disclosed  the  following  state  of  the  lungs.  Thepieurm. 
of  lK)th  lungs,  but  especially  of  the  right,  were  detached  fironi  tlio 
subjacent  substance  of  the  lung  by  a  quantity  of  dirty  ash-culoureJ 
purulent  matter.  In  the  right  lung,  this  detachment  with  the  caar^ 
responding  purulent  matter  extended  into  the  division  of  the  lafaef 
and  lobules,  which  were  thus  separated  from  each  other.  The 
fi  la  men  to-cellular  tissue  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  dissolved  and 
carried  away  in  the  purulent  collection ;  for  it  was  no  longer  cog* 
nizable  in  its  wonted  characters*  Wh^n  the  matter  was  washed 
away,  bronchial  tubes  and  blood-vessels  were  all  that  was  left ;  and 
these  did  not  adhere  as  they  are  wont  to  do.  In  short  the  cohesion 
of  the  whole  of  the  lower  and  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung  was 
entirely  destroyed- 

Another  example  of  the  same  lesion  is  recorded  by  Dr  Stokee  in' 
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tlie  tliirc^  voluTTie  of  the  Dublin  Medical  Joui  nal.  Tliis  gentleman 
I'onud  ill  the  body  of  a  young  man  who  died  after  labouring  for 
tiftcen  days  under  symptoras  of  pneumonic  inflammation,  a  consi- 
derable coHection  of  purulent  matter  beneath  the  pulmonic  pltura 
of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  luug,  and  between  it  and  the  bronchial 
tubes  and  vesicles  of  the  lung — dissecting  away  as  it  were  the 
pletira,  from  the  lung,  destroy ing»  or  at  least  converting  into  puru- 
lent matter,  the  pulmonic  filamentous  tissue,  and  leaving  the  pul- 
monic vesicles  and  bronchial  tubes  comparatively  untouched*  This 
must  be  regarded  as  not  only  an  example  of  suppuration  of  the 
lung,  but  as  proving  dearly,  that  the  seat  of  this  form  of  pjteumtM 
nia  is  in  the  pulmonic  parenchyma  or  filamentous  tissue,  as  already 
inculcated.* 

§  7.  Pulmonary  Phlebitis.  Collections  of  Matter  in 
THE  Veins  of  the  LrNoa — I  have  met  with  two  or  three  ex- 
amples, in  which,  without  expecting  any  morbid  appearaiices 
I  found  the  pleura  sounds  the  lungs  interspersed  at  considerable 
distances  with  numerous  minute  aljscesses,  but  the  intermediate 
tissue  quite  heal  thy.  As  it  occurred  that  these  were  softened 
tubercles,  the  whole  organ  was  carefully  examinedj  yet  without 
finding  anything  but  minute  spherical  abscesses  of  various  sizes 
and  with  the  surrounding  texture  natural.  The  peculiarity, 
therefore,  of  thb  species  of  suppuration,  is  its  not  being  preceded 
by  tubercles,  the  surrounding  pulmonic  tissue  being  neither  in- 
flamed nor  indurated,  and  the  simultaneous  formation  of  many 
purulent  points. 

I)r  Baillie,  by  vilmm  this  species  of  suppuration  had  been  seen, 
thought  it  probable  that  the  abscesses  were  produced  by  a  number 
of  scattered  tubercles  taking  on  the  process  of  suppuration.  When 
however  these  purulent  collections  are  carefully  examined,  they  are 
found  to  take  place  within  the  veins  of  the  lungs.  Of  this  I  am 
satisfied  from  having  observed  these  deposits  ensue  after  inflamma- 
tion of  the  veins  of  the  arm,  consequent  on  bluod-letting.  They 
take  phice  also  after  amputation  of  the  extretiiities,  in  which  the 
medullary  membrane  and  veins  of  the  bone3  have  been  inflamed 
and  suppurate,  and  occjisionally  after  other  injuries  which  proceed 
to  suppuratiomf 

*  Duklin  Journal  of  MedJciil  Scloncoit  voJ.iiL  C^Milributioiia  to  Thomdc  P»i)iulog}'| 
by  Df  Stokes^  p.  5L 

f  Obiervittioiis  on  Depositions  of  Piia  an<1  Lyni|ih  ticcitrrtng  in  Ute  I^ungft  nnd  olhr/ 
vl«ccni  «lt«r  mjuriM  of  diffi^n^nt  purU  of  the  B^jdy.  H>  Tbomw  Ktm-,  ti»|.  A  i-  ^f  ♦- 
die^HChmirinC'il  Tmnsictiani^  Vol,  zjv.  f«*  25L     Lnndcitt,  \B*1H^ 
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Tliia  has  been  mentioned  hy  Gluge  as  taking  place  afte 
dera  and  metastatic  inflammation ;  and  he  considers  Uie  pamleiit 
matter  as  deposited  in  the  pulmonic  filamen to- cellular  tissue.*  It 
appears  to  rae  that  thoiigli  this  may  lake  place  occasionally,  yel 
these  collections  are  very  generally  in  the  veins  of  the  Iting^ 

In  one  case  of  inflammation  of  the  uterine  veins,  with  matter  iti] 
them  and  the  common  iliac  veins  and  cava^  Dr  Lee  found,  with  he* 
pallzation  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung,  imitter  in  the  polrao- 
nary  veins  and  lymph  in  the  pulmonary  trunk.f 

§  8.  Deposits  of  Bx.ood  tx  tub  Pulmonahy  Akteribs  aftui 
Phlebitis. — Another  effect  of  inflammation  of  the  veins  consists  iai 
deposits  of  blood,  or  lymph,  or  both,  in  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
its  branches.  While  the  last  mentioned  deposit  of  purulent  matter 
gucceeds  purulent  phlel/ithf  tliis,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe^ 
follows  lymphy  or  plnsmatic //AW///>,  in  which  cither  clots  of  blood 
or  lymph  are  formed  in  the  inflamed  vein.  The  following  is  the < 
ordinary  mode  in  which  I  have  seen  this  take  place. 

Symptoms  of  inflammation  appear  in  a  vein  of  tlie  extremities ; 
most  usually  in  the  common  femoral  or  external  iliac  vein,  which  ia 
painfulj  and  in  the  site  of  wliich  a  hard  firm  swelling  is  felt,  with 
general  swelling  and  pain  of  the  veins  of  the  extremity.  This  pro- 
ceeds for  days  and  weeks,  until  the  interior  channel  of  the  vein  is 
more  or  less,  sometimes  completely  obstructed. 

Other  symptoms  indicative  of  more  or  less  disorder  in  the  ofg^H 
of  respiration  take  place.     In  some  instances  purulent  eflwRH 
within  the  pleura  follows.     In  others  there  are  indications  of  de- 
rangement in  the  action  of  the  heart,  as  palpit;ition,  forcible  palsa^ 
lion  in  the  cardiac  region,  irregular  or  intermittent  pulsation  and' 
dropsical  effusion.     At  length,  after  weeks  or  months,  death  en- 
sue?, when  the  following  facts  are  observeiL 

A  bloody  or  lymphy  clot  more  or  less  firm,  sometimes  com-, 
pletely  solid,  in  the  external  iliac  and  common  femoral  artery ;  the 
coats  of  the  vein  thickened  and  not  collapsing,  and  their  inner 
membrane  rough  and  reddened  for  a  considerable  space* 

In  some  cases  a  clot  of  blood  or  lymph  adheres  most  firmly  to 
the  lacinim  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  or  to  the  walls  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle. When  the  pulmonary  artery  is  examined,  one  or  two  of  its 
branches  is  filled  more  or  less  completely  with  a  brownish  firm  clot 

*  Atlas  Der  Patlinlcigbchen  Anatnmie.    Sechsto  Lielerung*  $«jte  5. 
^  Case  of  Pulmonary  PHlebitiis.     By  Robert  Lee,  M.  D,  ^c     Mf*iiCf'<hiruTgioiJ 
TmneJictionu,  Vol  x\%,  p.  45»     London^  10S,St 
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of  blood,  and  dispersed  through  the  lungs  are  similar  clots,  brown- 
ish-coloured, all  of  which  may  be  traced  to  divisions  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery. 

This  disease  is  sometimes  chronic  in  its  course^  and  may  take 
ten  or  twelve  months  before  it  renders  the  lungs  unable  to  perform 
their  functions.  But  in  one  case  it  terminated  in  about  seven  or 
eight  weeks. 

The  occurrence  of  these  clots  of  blood  within  the  branches  of 
the  pulmonary  artei^  has  been  noticed  by  Cruveilhier,*  M.  Baron,t 
Mr  James  Paget4  and  Dr  Dubini*§  It  does  not  appear  that  in 
all  the  cases  recorded  by  tliese  observers,  there  was  proof  that  the 
circumstauoe  was  preceded  by  inflanimation  in  any  veins  of  the 
extremities,  or  the  formation  of  clots  within  their  channels.  In 
several  of  the  cases,  the  obstruction  came  on  to  all  appearance 
spontaneously,  and  without  indications  of  previous  disease.  In  the 
case  given  by  Cruveilhier,  the  obstruction  was  connected  with  ute- 
rine pkkbitts.  But  Mr  Paget  thinks  that  there  is  between  these 
cases  and  those  which  he  records  a  great  difference.  The  cases 
mentioned  he  thinks,  connected  cither  with  pulmonary  apoplexy, 
especially  if  de|K^iident  on  diseii^e  of  the  heart,  or  with  pneumonia, 
or  with  the  presence  of  enkephaloid  matter  in  the  blood,  or  with 
that  of  urea  in  the  blood,  as  in  the  case  of  granular  disease  of  the 
kidney,  in  which  he  fmds  these  deposits  to  be  frequent.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  formation  of  these  deposits  depends  on  several 
different  causes,  all  however  agreeing  in  some  morbid  state  of  the 
blood  or  the  veins* 

§  9,    PNErMONaRnilAGlA.       HEMOnRHAGE  FROM    THE  LuNGS, 

Discharge  of  blood  by  coughing  occurs  under  two  forms.  One  is 
that  of  bronchial  hemorrhage,  sometimes  copious,  but  often  in  small 
quantity.  The  other  is  that  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  which  may 
be  small  in  quantity,  but  is  generally  very  copious.  Of  the  former 
sufficient  notice  has  already  been  taken  under  the  head  of  diseases  of 
the  bronchial  membrane.  The  latter  is  to  be  considered  in  this  place. 

•  Anfttrimie  Pathologique,  Lirmiikjn  id. 

t  Recherche*  ct  Obi«Tvation»  stir  In  CoagulatiiMi  du  Sang*  D*i»  l-Artere  Pulmon- 
ura  et  MS  effett.  By  M.  C.  Boron,  Archivcti  Oen«niles  de  Medecine,  T.  xlm  p,  St 
Pari%  1838. 

i  Od  ObstrncUons  of  the  BrAiicbes  of  the  Pulmonary  ArtmeA.  By  James  Pag«i» 
F.  RC,  Sk  and  Mcdico-Chimrgicnl  TranMctiotia,  Vol  xxvii.  p,  162.    I^ndon,  1844. 

Additional  ObBervntions  on  iJbitniedonB  of  Ihe  Pulmonary  Arteriea.  By  JamM 
Paget,  F.  R.  C.  S.  ^IwUco-Chirurgical  TransactJons,  Vol.  uiviii.  p.  352.  London, 
1845. 

f  Annali  Universal]  di  Hedtcina  di  Febraio.  1845. 
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On  the  exact  source  and  pathological  causes  of  spitting  of  blood, 
physicians  entertainod  either  erroneous  or  indistinct  ideas.  Tbc 
ancients  ascribed  it  to  rupture  of  some  of  the  pulmonary  vessels; 
and  this  opinion  was  adopted  by  many  practitioners,  and  is  still  en- 
tertained by  the  vulgar,  to  whom  this  disease  has  been  long  known 
by  the  name  of  rupture  of  a  hloofLvc&seh  This  opinion,  however, 
is  manifestly  contradicted  by  anatomy  and  by  observation.  In  mo- 
dern times  this  opinion  regarding  the  pathology  of  pulmonary 
hemorrhage  is  found  to  be  correct  in  two  cases  only;  first,  ^lieil 
an  aneurismal  tumour  or  a  diseased  artery  bursts  into  the  air  tubes 
(bronchia^)  QT  the  windpipe  ;  and  secondly,  when  an  arterial  branch 
passing  through  a  tubercular  excavation  has  given  way  during  the 
progress  of  ulceration.  Neither  of  these  cases,  it  is  obvious,  are 
necessarily  connected  with  true  pulmonary  hemorrhage*  Both  are 
followed  by  immediate  or  very  speedy  destruction.  But  the  process 
of  haemoptysis  may  recur  from  time  to  time  during  nionllis  or  years 
in  the  same  individual,  or  even  the  whole  of  a  long  life ;  yet  with* 
out  being  the  direct  cause  of  death. 

In  modern  times,  the  opinions  on  the  nature  of  pulmonary  he- 
morrhage may  be  referred  to  two  heads-  Accoi-ding  to  one  of 
these  views,  hcTraoptysis  is  the  result  of  an  actual  wound  or  breach 
in  the  bronchial  or  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  Barry,  Grant,  Gilchrist,  and  even  of  Cullen,  if  we  un- 
derstand him  aright  According  to  the  other  view,  which  is  more 
recent,  haemoptysis  is  believed  to  depend  on  some  disorder  of  the 
bronchial  membrane,  and  its  exbalant  vessels ;  in  consequence  of 
which  they  discharge  blood  instead  of  mucus.  This  opinion  was 
that  of  Biclmt,  who  has  been  followed  by  all  the  physicians  of  the 
Parisian  school,  and  by  many  in  this  country.  This  opinion  is,  as 
I  have  already  shown,  well-founded  within  certain  limits  only. 
There  are  cases  of  haemoptysis  in  which  the  bronchial  membrane 
and  its  capillaries  only  or  principally  are  affected  \  and  then  the 
blood  which  is  occasionally  coughed  up  is  tiie  result  of  exhalation, 
or  of  destination,  as  it  used  to  be  named  by  the  older  pathologists 
Such  are  tbc  discharges  of  blood  which  take  place  in  slight  eases 
of  haemoptysis  or  pulmonary  catarrh,  about  tlje  termination  of  pe- 
ripneuraony,  about  tlie  commencement  of  consumption,  and  in 
young  females  after  the  suppression  or  retention  of  the  menstrual 
discharge. 

There  are,  however,  many  instances  of  hleeding  from  the  lungs 
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a  violent  and  extreme  degi*ee,  for  which  it  is  injpusaible  to  ac- 
count  by  capillary  exhalation  only. 

Dr  William  SUrk  was  the  first  who  described  accurately  the 
state  of  the  lungs  in  these  instances  of  hcemoptysis.  The  air  vesicles 
in  some  parts  of  the  lungs  he  found  filled  with  blood  or  bloody  se- 
rum. These  parts  did  not  collapse  on  opening  tlie  chest,  but  were 
firm,  very  dark  or  light-red  in  colour,  and  could  neither  be  com* 
pressed  nor  distended  by  tlie  usual  inflatiou.  When  cut  into,  thick 
blood  or  bloody  matter  issued  from  the  cut  surtaces ;  and  portions 
of  the  diseased  parts,  after  being  for  some  time  macerated  in  water, 
still  sank  as  before  maceration.  He  furtber  showed  by  hlow^ing  air 
into  the  blood-vessels  and  air-tubes  of  the  sound  and  disea^d  por- 
tions  respectively,  that  in  the  latter,  air  passed  from  the  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  veins  into  the  bronchial  tubea, — in 
other  words,  that  the  minute  arteries  and  veins  or  capillary  vessels 
of  the  lungs  comnmnlcated  freely  with  the  bronchial  tubes  and  air- 
cells* 

This  description  is  extremely  accurate,  hut  appears  to  have  been 

altogether  overlooked.     Its  accuracy  has  been  confirmed  by  various 

subsequent  observei*s,  and  especially  by  the  researches  of  J.<aennec* 

The  fiicts  ascertnined  in  this  manner  show  that  a  considerable 

change  takes  place  in  haemoptysis  in  the  pulmonary  substance,  or 

the  proper  tissue  of  the  lungs.     A  portion  of  the  organ  becomea 

uniformly  bard,  of  a  dark-red  colour,  and  impermeable  to  the  air. 

r  The  indurated  spot  is  always  partial,  from  one  to  four  cubic  inches 

in  extent,  pretty  exactly  circumscribed,  with  healthy  or  pale-coloured 

lung,  and  looks  not  unlike  a  clot  of  venous  blood ;  circumstances 

by  which  it  is  to  he  distinguished  from  pneumonic  induration,  which 

terminates  more  or  less  gradually  in  sound  lung.     Thaee  changes 

consist  in  eflPusion  of  blood  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  and 

^^        into  the  bronchial  tubes  ;  and  as  they  are  analogous  to  those  which 

^H        take  place  in  the  brain  in  apoplexy,  Laennec  applies  to  them  the 

^^         name  of  pulmonary  apoplexy.    These  are  confined  cliiefly,  however, 

^^         to  the  severer  forms  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage. 

^B  Not  even  is  i\m  description,  however,  sufficient  to  explain  all  the 

j^^         phenomena  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage.     The  changes  of  the  pul* 

^^         monic  tissue  described  by  J-faeime<^,  are  rather  the  effects  of  a  pre* 

^H        vious  morlid  state  of  the  capillary  circulation  of  the  lungs,  than  the 

^^         actual  state  of  the  morbid  process,  wliich  gives  rise  to  effusion  of 

^^        red  blood  from  the  bronchial  membrane.     When  the  lung  i^  in  the 
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state  described  by  this  pathologist,  the  blood  has  been  already  dis- 
charged from  the  vessels,  or  extravasated  nut  only  into  the  cells  of 
the  pulmonic  tissue,  but  into  the  minute  extremities  of  the  bronchial 
tubes,  which  are  thii5  ftUed  and  obstructed  within,  while  they  are 
compressed  and  obliterated  without  But  it  is  the  agent  tliat 
causes  this  effect,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  pathologist  to  know  ; 
it  is  the  state  of  the  capillary  circulation  which  terminates  io  this 
effusion,  which  it  is  necessary  to  exphiin  in  unfolding  the  pathology 
of  pulmonary  hemorrhage.  This  it  will  be  found  consists  in  more 
or  less  injection  and  distension  of  the  capillaries  or  minute  arteries 
and  veins  which  are  distributed  through  the  pulmonic  tissue,  to  wind 
round,  and  ramify  in  the  minute  or  extreme  bronchial  tubes,  in  con* 
sequence  of  some  derangement  or  impediment  in  the  circukition. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  all  the  instances  of  the  lesion  described  as 
hemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  whether  recent,  or  In 
the  form  of  pulmonary  dark-brown  induration,  it  is  preceded  either 
by  disease  of  the  heart,  or  disease  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs, 

1.  Bichat,and  particularly  Corvisart,  observed  that,  in  certain  forms 
of  disease  of  the  heart,  especially  the  active  aneurism  of  the  latter, 
or  what  is  at  present  termed  hypertropfiy,  expectoration  of  blood 
was  a  symptom  of  the  seconJ  ami  tlisrd  stages  of  the  disease,  The 
same  circumstance  was  also  noticed  by  Mr  Allan  Burns,  who,  how- 
ever, has  hypothetically  connected  this  symptom  with  dilatation  of 
the  right  side  of  the  heart.  AH  the  best  marked  cases  of  pulmonary 
hemorrhage  with  hemorrhagic  induration  which  I  have  seen,  have 
been  connected  with  ossification  of  the  mitral  valve,  and  arctation 
of  its  aperture,  or  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle*  The  operation 
of  the  former  it  is  easy  to  understand.  The  blood  does  not  pass 
with  its  wonted  facility  through  the  mitral  valve  into  tlie  left  ven* 
tricle  J  the  left  auricle  is  conse^^uently  kept  In  a  constant  state  of 
over- distension  ;  this  distension  is  propagated  along  the  pulmonary 
veins  to  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  which  are  thus  perfectly  filled 
and  distended  with  blood,  which  is  not  allowed  to  be  moved  into 
their  trunks  in  the  usual  manner,  and  with  the  wonted  regularity. 
As  this  distension  is  every  hour  and  day  increasing,  with  the  per- 
sistence and  increase  of  the  obstruction  in  the  left  auriciUo-ventri* 
cular  aperture,  il  is  not  wonderful  that  the  blood  is  extra vasated 
into  the  pulmonic  filamentous  tissue,  and  through  the  bronchial 
membrane,  causing  in  the  former  the  dark  brown -coloured  circura* 
scribed  masses  which  are  found  after  tioath,  and  in  the  latter  the 
bloody  expectoration  which  takes  place  during  life. 
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It  is  remarkable,  nevcrthelesSj  that  this  extravasation  and  it« 
effects  are  greatest  and  most  conspicuoug  m  young  persons,  A 
degree  of  degeneration  of  the  mitral  valve  and  arctation  of  its  aper- 
ture, which  produces  little  inconvenience  at  or  beyond  the  age  of 
sixty  years,  causes  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  extreme 
di/ffpncea  and  oriltopncea^  cough,  haemoptysis,  and  all  the  accom- 
panying symptoms,  with  serous  infiltration  into  the  differeot  cavi- 
ties and  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 

Much  the  same  phenomena  may  take  place  in  consequence  of 
dilatation  or  hypertrophy,  general  or  partial,  of  the  left  ventricle. 
Often,  indeed,  the  dilatation  orexcentric  hypertrophy  and  the  con- 
centric hypertrophy  are  the  result  of  disease  of  the  semilunar  valves 
at  the  origin  of  the  aorta  ;  but,  in  several  instances,  they  take  place 
independently  of  this.  When  they  do  ensue,  they  give  rise  to  a 
similar  state  of  imperfect  transmission  of  the  blood  out  of  the  ven- 
tricle into  the  aorta;  the  left  ventricle,  auricle,  and  pulmonary 
veins  become  unduly  distended ;  and  eventually  the  pulmonary 
capillaries  are  constantly  distended  with  an  unusual  load  of  blood, 
which  at  length  is  extravasated,  and  causes  the  game  state  of  the 
lung,  and  the  same  expectoration  of  blood,  which  takes  place  at  an 
earlier  period  in  the  degeneration  of  the  mitral  valve. 

In  either  of  these  cases  now  specified,  but  especially  in  disease  of 
the  mitral  valve  and  arctation  of  the  auriculo-vcotricular  aperture, 
in  hypertrophy,  and  in  tliat  rare  disease  called  partial  aneurism  of 
the  heart,  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  may  take  place  in  one  or  other 
of  the  following  modes. 

After  a  fit  of  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  generally  with  orthop- 
noea,  a  quantity  of  blood  varying  from  one  to  six  ounces  is  brought 
up  forcibly  by  coughing.  In  one  instance  I  saw  nearly  two  pounds 
coughed  up  in  the  course  of  about  thirty  hours.  In  such  cases  the 
large  fluid  rattling  and  gurgling,  is  heard  all  over  the  chest,  gene- 
rally on  both  sides.  From  this  state  recovery  is  sometimes  hut 
rarely  effected.  Death  usually  takes  place  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  not  so  much  from  loss  of  blood,  which  rather  relieves  the 
patient  than  otherwise,  as  from  the  extreme  difficulty  in  breathing. 
The  state  of  the  lungs  is  then  the  following.  They  are  completely 
gorged  with  blood :  of  a  dark-red  or  very  livid  colour ;  and  in 
several  points  brown  masses  not  firm  are  formed,  which  are  blood 
effused  into  the  filamento-cellular  tissue.  When  the  case  is  recent, 
these  maases  are  few  and  small,  sometimes  on  the  margins  of  the 
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lutigs,  somethnes  deep  in  their  substance.  They  are  also  soft,  aod 
the  blood  is  imperfectly  coagulated,  A  curious  appearance  in 
lunge  of  this  kind  is  that  of  red-spotting  or  maculation  all  over  the 
surface  and  into  their  substance.  When  the  pleura  is  removed  by 
diseectiou,  these  spots  are  observed  to  he  beneath  it  on  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lungs,  and  are  found  to  depend  on  blood  poured  ioto 
the  bronchial  tubes  and  extending  to  their  ultimate  terminations. 

Sprinkling  or  maculation  with  blood  in  the  lungs  from  its  pre- 
sence in  the  bronchial  tubes  and  air-vesicles,  I  have  in  like  man* 
ner  observed  in  the  lungs  of  persons  who  had  committed  suicide  by 
cutting  the  throat,  and  in  sheep  slaughtered  in  the  same  manner. 

The  lungs  in  this  state  are  heavy,  compact,  and  partially  con* 
densed;  and  though  they  crepitate  and  contain  air  in  certain 
points,  yet  they  generally  sink  in  water. 

In  another  set  of  cases,  the  patient  is  attacked  w*ith  a  fit  of  ex- 
treme bi*eathlessnesSj  amounting  to  orthopnoea,  in  which  the  lips, 
nose,  and  cheeks  are  blue  or  violet-coloured,  and  by  coughing 
he  brings  up  at  length  frothy  mucus,  at  first  streaked,  then  mixed 
with  Mood.  This  may  continue  for  two,  three,  or  eight  days,  when 
the  urgent  symptoms  subside,  and  the  bloody  expectoration  disap- 
pears. This  is  repeated  several  times  at  intervals  more  or  less  re^ 
mote.  The  fits  however  are  less  violent,  though  longer  continued. 
At  length  the  individual  has  fewer  and  less  distinct  intervals  of 
relief,  Breathlessness  is  either  constant,  or  very  nearly  so.  Cough 
continues,  with  expectoration  of  bloody  mucus,  and  blood,  some- 
times in  considerable  ijuantity.  When  death  ensues,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  state  of  the  lungs. 

Masses  of  variable  size,  but  sometimes  very  considerable,  that 
is,  as  large  as  a  w^alnut  or  small  pippin,  dark -brown,  firm  and 
solid,  are  found  dispersed  through  the  lungs.  These  masses  are 
solid,  granular,  and  friable,  and,  though  firm,  maybe  broken  between 
the  fingers.  These  also  sink  in  water.  When  examined  carefully, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  arc  blood  extravasated  into  the  filamento- 
cellnlar  tissue  of  the  lungs.  The  vessels  are  closed ;  the  bronchial 
tubes  obliterated,  at  leiist  not  permeable  to  air.  Little  of  the  lungs, 
indeed,  is  left  in  their  elastic  compressible  crepitating  condition. 

The  heart  is  found  either  in  a  state  of  great  hypertrophy^  or 
with  the  mitral  valve  ossified,  and  its  aperture  greatly  contracted. 
In  some  instances,  thougli  less  numerous,  the  same  state  is  found 
w  hen  the  aortic  valves  are  ossified,  aod  tlie  aortic  aperture  b  closed. 
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The  same  state  of  lungs  takes  place  in  partial  aneurisfn  of  the 
heart* 

These  facts  may  be  regarded  as  established.  But  another  ques- 
tion remains  for  solution.  What  is  the  caiise  of  this  distension  or 
injection  of  vessels,  wlien  it  cannot  be  traced  to  disease  of  tho 
heart  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  that  condition  of  the  pulmonary 
capillaries  which  allows  them  to  be  so  unusually  distended  ?  What 
change  in  properties  do  they  undergo  in  living  persons  in  that  par- 
ticular portion  of  lung,  in  consequence  of  which  they  become  dis- 
tended with  blood,  which  stagnates  in  them,  and  at  length  is  forced 
from  them  by  extravasation  ?  And  lastly,  why  does  this  state  not 
give  rise  to  inflammation  and  its  consequences  ?  To  these  ques- 
tions no  satisfactory  answer  has  hitherto  been  given* 

2;  Frofuse  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  takes  place  in  consequence 
of  tubercular  deposition  and  infiltration*  In  various  persons  the 
de|>osition  of  tubercular  matter,  either  in  the  lungs  or  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  vessels,  induces  the  same  disorder 
in  the  motion  of  the  blood  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries  which 
takes  place  in  diseases  of  the  heart  As  the  presence  of  these  bo- 
dies encroaches  both  upon  the  lungs  and  the  blood-vessels,  the  dif- 
ferent vessels  of  the  lung  become  distended  with  blood,  which  is 
not  allowed  to  move  through  them  with  the  natural  facility  and  ra- 
pidity ;  accumulation  consequently  ensues ;  and  afterwards  extra- 
vasation, and  sometimes  even  vessels  have  been  found  ruptured. 

When  the  tubercular  deposition  is  extensive,  and  beginning  to 
cause  vascular  congestion,  serous  extravasation, and  softening,  it  also 
happens  not  unfrequently  that  the  vessels  become  much  enlarged 
and  distended ;  their  tunics  at  the  same  time  are  involved  in  the 
morbid  changes,  become  thickened  and  covered  with  morbid  pro- 
ducts, and  are  thereby  rendered  brittle  and  lacerable ;  and  in  this 
condition  they  of^en  give  way  and  c^iuse  profuse  hemorrhage. 

3.  Lastly,  it  has  been  observed,  in  inspecting  the  limgs  of  persons 
who  have  died  duiing  the  breaking  down  of  tubercular  maaras,  and 
after  these  masses  have  been  excavated,  that,  though  in  general  some 
provision  is  made  against  the  ulcerative  destruction  of  the  bktod- 
vessels  by  coagula  being  formed  in  them,  and  by  their  cavities  being 
obliterated,  yet  in  some  instances  a  vessel  has  been  found  passing 
near  or  across  a  tubercular  cavity,  and,  having  been  opened,  haa 

*  ObflerrAtiotie  and  Caaes  illtuimlmg  the  Kiiture  of  Piilae  comecutive  Aneuriain  of 
thfr  IIc»rt,  By  Diivid  Cfftigie,  M.  D.  Slc,  Edinliufgh  MedimI  wid  Snrgiciil  Jminml, 
Vol.  lix.  p,  35ln     Edmburgh,  184 a. 
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poured  forth  much  blood,  whicli  has  been  partly  brought  up  by 
coughing,  and  partly  tilled  the  Ciivity  with  bloody  clots,  as  was  ascer- 
tained by  inspection  after  death. 

The  causes  of  ha?mopty8is  may  be  understood  from  the  account 
already  given  of  the  different  circumstances  under  which  hemor- 
rhage may  take  place.  They  may  be  aliortly  enumerated  in  the 
following  manner:  Firsts  inflammatory  action  and  induration; 
secondly ^  hemorrhagic  induration,  with  or  without  disease  of  the 
heart ;  thirdb/,  disease  of  the  arteries  j  fourthly^  tubercular  depo- 
sition ;  ^fthii/f  tubercular  destruction  and  excavation ;  and  nxthi 
bronchial  hemorrhage, 

§  10.  TUBERCULATIO.  TyROMATOSIS.  TUBERCULOSIS.  StATE 
OF    THE    LCNGS    IN    PULMONARY    CONSUMPTION. — In    the  bodie^  of 

those  who  have  died  after  suffering  from  the  usual  symptoms  of 
pulmonary  consumption,  as  already  specified,  the  lungs  are  always 
more  or  less  clianged  in  structure  and  more  or  less  destroyed.  Iii 
those  who  have  been  long  ill,  and  who  have  been  much  wasted,  the 
upper  regions  of  one  or  both  lungs  are  much  indurated,  and  occu- 
pied by  one  or  more  irregular-shaped  cavities  or  caverns,  contain- 
ing either  air,  or  air  and  a  little  viscid  puriform  dirty-looking 
matter  adhering  to  their  walls. 

Very  generally  the  apex  of  one  or  both  lungs  is  firmly  attached 
to  the  inner  part  of  the  chcstj  by  the  pulmonary  pleura  adhering 
closely  to  the  costal  pleura  by  means  of  false  membrane,  which  is 
usually  thick,  firm,  and  cartilaginous.  The  extent  of  this  adhesion 
may  be  such,  as,  while  it  surrounds  the  whole  lung,  not  to  descend 
below  the  third  or  the  fourth  rib ;  beneath  which  the  pleura  may 
be  free  from  inflammatory  exudation  or  adhesion  ;  it  then  forms  a 
sort  of  cartilaginous  cap  or  covering  of  tlie  apex  of  the  lung.  But 
in  some  instances,  while  the  pleura  investing  the  upper  lobe  ad^ 
heres  firmly  to  the  costal  pleura,  that  covering  the  lower  lobes  and 
the  middle  lobe  on  the  right  side  is  covered  by  a  layer  more  or 
less  thick  of  albuminous  exudation,  while  a  quantity  of  sero-puru- 
lent  fluid  is  found  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  thoracic  cavity. 
Almost  invariably  the  lobes  adhere  by  interlobular  false  mem- 
brane. 

Sometimes  the  greater  part  of  one  upper  lobe  is  hollowed  into 
one  large  irregular  cavity ;  more  frequently  the  upper  lobe  pre- 
sents two  or  three  caverns,  either  isolated  or  communicating ;  and 
in  some  instances  the  upper  lobe  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  cavi* 
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tiesofmoderate  size, some  containing  nir,  others  puriform  dirty-louk- 
ing  mucus.  The  largest  cavities  are  most  commonly  formed  in  the 
apex  or  upper  region  of  the  upper  lol>e ;  hut  occasioually  a  con- 
aiderable  cavity  is  found  near  the  middle,  or  tending  towards  the 
base  of  the  upper  lobe,  and  corresponding  with  the  pectoral  and 
axillary  regions  externally.  Cavities  filled  eutirely  or  partially  with 
matter  have  l>een  named  VomictE^  sometimes  abscesses  rather  im- 
properly, and  with  greater  propriety  soft-eued  tubercular  masses. 
When  wholly  or  partially  emptied,  they  are  usually  named  tuber- 
cular cavities,  or  cavities,  tubercular  excavations,  or  simply  excAva- 
tions, 

I^wer  down,  for  instance  in  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  lobes, 
the  cavities  are  few,  small,  or  none  ;  in  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right 
side,  also  cavities  arc  rarely  ol)serveil ;  and  the  lower  lobes  of  both 
sides  are  in  general  entirely  free  from  cavities.  The  w*holcof  the^e 
parts,  however,  arc  more  or  less  indurated  by  the  presence  of  hard, 
solid,  irregular-shaped  masses,  variable  in  size,  but  in  general 
larger  and  more  numerous  in  the  upper  and  middle  region  of  the 
united  lungs  thnn  in  the  lower  region. 

When  the  caverns  (comiccp^)  above  noticed,  are  examined,  they 
are  observed  to  vary,  not  only  in  si^e,  but  in  shape.  They  vary 
from  the  size  of  a  large  pea  or  small  bean  to  that  of  a  walnut,  a 
pigeon  8  egg,  or  even  a  small  pippin.  Though  their  shape  is  more 
or  less  ovoidal,  they  are  always  irregular,  and  sometimes  consist  of 
one  large  or  considerable  cavern  with  two  or  three  small  append- 
ages- The  interior  is  always  irregular,  and  more  or  less  traversed 
by  cylindrical  l*ands  or  chords,  (septa^)  (trabeculfB,)  about  the 
twelfth,  the  tenth,  or  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  passing  in 
various  directions,  but  generally  observing  that  of  the  longitudinal 
diameter  of  the  luug,  or  observing  a  slight  degree  of  obliquity. 

These  bands  or  chords  {trtihtcuIfB^)  are  formed  in  various  modes. 
I^aennec  believed  them  to  be  formed  of  the  natural  tissue  of  the 
lungs,  condensed  as  it  were,  and  charged  w^ith  tulicrcular  matter, 
and  maintains  that  he  in  no  case  found  them  to  present  traces  of 
having  contained  blood-vessels.  Schroeder,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
frequently  injected  tul>erctilated  and  excavated  lungs,  represents 
them  to  be  formed  chiefly  by  the  gradual  and  progressive  oblitera* 
a  tion  of  small  blood-vessels  by  means  of  inflanimatiim,  the  large  ones 
^ft  receiving  nutriment  after  the  small  ones  have  eeased  to  do  so.* 

^H  *  Obtervntiones  Aniitoiiiico-Piithoiogiei  et  Pmclici  ArKiiniettti^  Auctorc  J.  C.  L 
^H  Hchroedc?  Vnn  der  Kolk,  Mwl.  et  Art.  ObBfct.  Doct.  PiuicIcuJuj^  I.  Amstelodjmii, 
^1    1826,  Bvn«  p.  77  Ufid  7H. 
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It  is  not  improliablc  that  they  conaist  partly  of  mflameil  and  con- 
densed ceUulari  that  is,  filamentoiis  tissue,  especially  that  iDvestipg 
the  lobules,  and  partly  of  obliterated  blood-vessels. 

The  inner  surface  of  a  cavity,  chiefly  or  altogether  emptied^ 
though  irregular,  rugged,  aod  hollowed  into  several  aubordinate 
depressions  and  eminences^  presents,  nevertheless,  a  smooth  finn 
surface,  which  is  observed  to  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  newly 
formed  membrane.  When,  indeed,  the  fluid  and  gi-auular  matter 
is  removed  by  washing  it  repeatedly  in  water,  it  appears,  though 
hard  and  somewhat  cartilaginous,  to  be  almost  like  an  imperfect 
raucous  membrane,  or  rather  the  villous  surface  of  a  fistula  or 
sinus.  This  Laennec  regards  as  a  false  membrane,  or  newly  formed 
protiuct ;  and  certainly  it  presents  several  of  the  characters  of  fabe 
or  morbid  raucous  membrane*  Thus  it  is  thin,  smooth,  whitish,  or 
gray,  semi  transparent,  soft,  friable,  and  easily  removable  by  tlie 
scalpel.  In  some  instances  subjacent  to  this  thin  semitransparent 
membrane,  are  one,  or  portions  of  one  a  little  firmer,  rather  more 
opaque,  and  more  closely  adherent  to  the  walls  of  the  cavity. 

When  the  texture  surrounding  the  cavity,  and  forming  its  walls, 
is  examined,  it  is  found  to  be  solid,  firm,  incompressible,  almost 
cartilaginous,  entirely  void  of  elasticity,  more  or  less  dark-red  or 
brown,  and  serous  fluid  oozing  abundantly  from  the  divided  sur- 
faces. The  bronchial  tubes  passing  through  such  parts,  and  open- 
ing into  the  cavity  or  cavities^  are  often  enlarged,  and  their  mem- 
brane is  invariably  of  a  deep  or  bright-red  colour,  rough  and  villou:*, 
and  lined  with  viscid  mucus.  In  general  these  bronchial  tubed 
are  cut  transversely  across^  or  truncated  at  the  point  of  junction 
with  the  cavity.  In  some  rare  cases,  one  bronchial  tube  is  found 
j»ajysing  througti  a  cavity  or  a  vomica,  shoiving  that  it  has  escaped,  or 
resisted  the  destroying  process  which  commonly  cuts  it  through. 
This  fact,  noticed  by  Schroeder,  I  have  also  seeiL  But  in  general 
such  bronchial  tuhe^  are  at  length  destroyed,  if  the  life  of  the 
patient  be  sufficiently  prolonged.  Neither  Laennec  nor  Louis  ap- 
pear to  have  met  with  bronchial  tubes  within  cavities ;  and  perh^s 
the  occurrence  is  rare. 

The  solidity  and  firmness  of  the  surrounding  texture  is  caused 
by  two  circumstances ;  the  first,  the  presence  of  tubercular  depod- 
tion  in  the  lungs ;  and  the  second,  inflararoatory  induration. 

The  tubercular  deposit  appears  in  the  form  of  hard  masses^ 
which  are  amorphous  or  void  of  regular  shape,  and  variable  in  size- 
When  divided,  these  masses  arc  solid,  iirm,  sometimes  almost  car- 
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tilaginous,  of  a  bluish  or  dirty  gray  colour,  and  when  closely  in- 
spected, consist  of  gramikr  bodies,  various  in  size,  from  a  millet- 
seed  to  a  small  pea,  closely  aggregated  together,  and  mutually 
pressing  each  other.  In  various  points  are  observed  portions  of 
whitiah  or  grayish  coloured  viscid  semifluid  matter,  which  when 
removed  are  observed  to  be  coTit*'iined  in  small  cavities.  Such 
masses  cannot  be  said  to  be  homogeneous.  Though  invariably 
much  more  lirm  and  Incompressible  than  the  surrounding  lung, 
and  than  healthy  lung^  they  consist  of  portions  of  different  degrees 
of  consistence,  and  of  different  colour.  To  the  masses  and  their 
component  parts,  the  name  of  tubercles  is  indiscriminately  applied. 
It  would  be  more  correct  if  the  denomination  of  tubercle  were  con- 
fined to  one  or  the  other,  especially  to  the  smaller  component  por- 
tions ;  In  which  case  the  large  masses  might  be  denominated 
tubercular. 

The  tubercular  masses,  as  thus  described,  may  occupy  the  supe- 
rior and  middle  parts  of  the  lungs,  leaving  very  little  of  the  sound 
lung  intermediate  betw^een  them.  Lower  down,  and  especially  in 
the  lower  lobe,  they  are  less  extensively  diffused,  and  smaller  in 
size,  so  tliat  portions  of  the  lung  are  unoccupied  by  them-  In 
general,  also,  they  are  more  abundant  at  the  posterior  than  at  the 
anterior  part  of  the  lungs. 

Tubercular  masses  vary  in  size,  and  may  be  distinguished  in 
this  respect  into  small,  middle-sized,  and  large.  The  small  masses 
are  those  about  the  size  of  garden  peas,  or  small  beans;  the 
middle-sized  are  those  about  the  size  of  a  filbert,  or  small  goose- 
berry, and  all  those  above  this  may  be  designated  as  large.  In 
general,  when  they  have  attained  the  latter  diraensioiis,  they  have 
either  become  partially  softened,  or  they  have  begun  to  soften. 

Though  tlie  tubercular  masses  vary  in  size,  their  component 
parts,  viz,  the  minute  tubercles,  are  generally  about  the  same 
magnitude.  These  are  commonly  about  the  size  of  a  millet-seed 
or  a  little  larger ;  but  in  general  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  a 
tubercular  nuuss  presents  in  the  advanced  stage  such  a  confiised 
mass  of  morbid  texture,  that  it  is  impossible  then  to  recognize  the 
individual  tubercles,  or  distinguish  them  from  each  other  and  the 
whole  mass.  It  is  only  by  examining  tuberculated  lungs  in  the 
early  stage,  and  before  the  disease  has  proceeded  far,  that  it  is 
j>ossible  to  form  an  accurate  notion  of  the  characters  of  a  tubercu- 
lated mass. 
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The  tubercular  masses  receive  not  injection,  and  hence  cannot 
be  said  to  recei?e  vessels  from  the  large  vessels  of  the  lungs.  At- 
tempts to  inject  tuberculated  lungs  were  made  by  Dr  William 
Stark;  and  be  always  found  that  the  injection  reached  neither  the 
Tomicie  nor  the  tubercular  masses.  He  found  that  blood-vesseb 
which  were  of  considerable  size,  at  a  little  di^ance  from  a  tubcr^ 
cular  mass  or  masses*  speedily  became  contracted,  so  tliat  a  large 
vessel,  which  at  its  origin  measured  nearly  half  ati  inch  in  circum- 
ference, could  not  be  cut  open  further  than  an  inch ;  and  that 
when  cut  open,  such  vessels  presented  a  very  small  canal »  which 
was  filled  by  fibrous  substance,  evidently  albumen  or  coagulated 
blood.  The  same  fact  he  also  proved  by  blowing  air  into  the 
vessels,  or  injecting  them  with  wax.  When  air  is  blown  into  the 
vessels  of  a  tiiberculated  lung,  the  air  either  does  not  pass  along 
the  vessels  at  all,  or  does  so  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  nor  does 
air  in  this  manner  reach  the  vomicae^  If  coloured  wax  or  i^ngUss 
be  thrown  into  the  pulmonary  artery  antl  vein,  the  parts  least 
affected  by  disease,  and  which  befoi-e  injection  are  soft  and  elastic, 
become  afterwards  the  hardest  and  tirraest;  and  the  parts  most 
occupied  by  tubercular  masses,  and  which  before  injection  arc 
hardest,  become  after  it  much  softer  than  the  others.  When  a 
lung  so  injected  is  divided  by  incision,  numerous  minute  branches 
filled  with  injected  matter  are  seen  in  the  sound  parts;  but  in  the 
diseased  parts^  few  or  no  injected  blanches;  and  the  matter  i»  ob- 
served never  or  seldom  to  enter  the  tuberculated  masses  or  their 
vomica?. 

These  and  similar  experiments  were  performed  by  Schroeder, 
who  found  that  no  vessels  pass  through  the  centre  of  a  vomica,  but 
are  closed,  and  as  it  were  truncated  at  the  margin  of  the  vomica; 
that  in  cases  in  which  numerous  vessels  pass  transversely  across  a 
vomica  or  idcer,  though  many  of  them  are  filletl  with  wax,  when 
injected,  yet  the  small  or  capillary  branches  adhere  to  the  trunks 
externally  like  filaments,  or  in  the  form  of  slender  cellular  tissue, 
but  are  obstructed  and  impervious,  so  that  they  do  not  admit  the 
injected  matter;  whereas  the  trunks  penetrating  the  vomica  are 
surrounded  by  no  pulmonary  parenchyma,  excepting  the  filaments 
described  as  the  remains  of  the  capillary  vessels* 

From  these  facts  M.  Schroeder  concludes  that  the  obliteration 
begins  in  the  small  vessels  and  proceeds  to  the  large  trunks;  that 
this  obliteration  is  the  effect  of  iuflanunation  of  the  vasa  vaxarnm^ 
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by  wblch  lymph  is  effused  intu  the  canal  of  the  vessel  which  unites 
its  walls  and  renders  its  trunk  impervious ;  that  the  va^sa  vasorum 
may  oot  be  so  much  affected  by  this  inllammationj  as  to  interrupt 
their  circulation,  and  may  contiuuc,  consequently,  to  nourish  the 
obliterated  trunk,  which  then  forms  the  septum  of  Laennec,  and 
the  trabecnla  of  vSchroeder  ;  but  that  ia  those  instances  in  which 
these  nutrient  vessels  have  become  involved  io  tlie  inflaniraation 
and  obsiructedj  the  trunk  becomes  bhicki  dies,  and  is  dis.solvcd  m 
the  general  suppurative  destruction  of  the  tubercular  mass. 

The  state  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish in  the  lungs;  and  though  M.  Schroeder  injected  with 
mercury  io  lungs  affected  with  vomicw^  some  lymplmtic  vessels  of 
the  pulmonic  plvara^  yet  he  never  found  any  one  of  them  penetrat- 
ing the  substance  of  the  lung.  Subsequently,  however,  in  the 
sound  lung,  he  succeeded  not  only  in  injecting  with  mercury  the 
lymphatics  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  lung  (the  pulmonic  j5/e«ra 
1  presume),  but  traced  several  branches  into  the  pulmonic  paren^ 
chyma  so  distinctly,  that  he  was  satisfied  that  the  lymphatics  en- 
compassed the  lobules  like  meshes  of  net-work  ;  and  further  traced 
to  a  small  black  tubercle  in  the  surface  of  tbe  lung,  not  far  from 
the  windpipe  several  lymphatic  vessels,  which  partly  penetraied  tlie 
tubercle,  and  partly  poured  mercury  into  it  From  this  circum- 
stance, and  from  the  analogous  one,  that  tubercles  in  this  situation 
often  contiiiti  calcareous  matter,  M  Scliroeder  thinks  it  nut  un- 
unlikely,  that  tlie  calcareous  tubercles  are  tlie  result  of  degenera- 
tion of  the  lymphatic  vessels  or  glands. 

It  appears  that  the  nervous  filaments  terminate  with  tlie  vessels 
at  the  margin  of  the  vomica^  so  that  they  appear  to  have  been  con- 
verted into  a  species  of  cartilage  or  tough  cellular  tissue.  In  one 
case  described  by  tliis  author,  the  nervous  branches  were  reddened 
and  thickened,  numerous  vessels  being  brought  into  view  uiK>n 
them  by  means  of  injection.  Like  Mr  Swan,  M*  Schroeder  saw 
in  phthisical  persons  the  pneumogastric  nerve  reddened  and  thick- 
ened ;  but  in  other  cases  he  admits  that  he  found  it  quite  unchang- 
ed, so  that  he  is  averse  to  make  any  positive  conclusiotu 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  state  of  the  other  respiratory 
and  circulating  organs,  and  that  of  the  intestinal  canal,  it  is  pro- 
per to  consider  here  the  mode  in  which  these  tubercular  masseaare 
formed,  their  nature,  their  progress  and  progressive  changefit,  and 
their  terminatiou. 
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The  qaesticm  of  the  original  formation  of  tubercle  requires  tlic 
previous  consideration  of  three  points;  in  which  texture  of  tbt 
lungs  are  the  tubercular  bodies  first  deposited ;  in  what  fonn* 
fluid  or  solid,  are  they  first  deposited ;  and  what  is  the  cauae  of  th© 
deposition. 

L  Dr  Stark  represents  tubercles  as  formations  in  tbe  filamento* 
cellular  substance  of  the  lungs ;  and  Baillie  inferred  from  dissec- 
tion, tliat  tubercles  were  dejKisited  in  the  cellular,  that  is  the  fila- 
mentous tissue  of  the  lungs.  Thb  opinion,  wluch  has  been  very 
generally  received  without  much  question  or  inquiry,  and  is  espous- 
ed by  Laennec,  derives  verisimilitude  from  the  appearances  pre- 
sented on  dissection  of  the  lungs  of  phthisical  persons,  in  which  in 
general  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  .anything  but  the  tubercular 
masses,  imbedded  as  it  were,  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs.  We 
shall  see,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  Just  views  on  this  point,  it  la  re- 
quisite to  examine  lungs  in  wliicli  the  diseased  deposit  is  just  be- 
ginning, or  not  very  far  advanced,  or  very  generally  diffused 
through  the  lungs. 

2,  Another  opinion,  originating  in  the  idea  tlrnt  consumption 
is  a  strumous  distemper,  and  that  strumous  distempers  are  seated 
in  the  lymjiliatie  system,  is  that  tubercles  are  morbid  formations  or 
a  degeneration  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  bronchi  and  lungs. 
This  opinion  has  been  more  or  less  strongly  maintained  by  Portal^ 
Hcberden,  Brous^saiiS,  and  Nasse.  "  Upon  dissectmg  the  bodies 
of  consumptive  persons,"  says  Heberden,  "  I  have  seen  the  lung 
crowded  with  swelled  glands,  some  of  which  are  inflamed,  and  some 
suppurated  or  even  burst."*  "  After  the  most  attentive  examina- 
tion," says  Tortal,  **  I  think  that  the  tubercles  constituting  primary 
consumption  are  formed  both  by  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  distributed  in  almost  all  the  parts  of  the  lungs,  or  remote 
from  the  bronchi,  and  also  by  lyniphatic  swellings  of  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  lungs,  which,  after  becoming  more  or  less  indurated, 
frequently  end  in  Imd  suppuration/^f 

The  mmc  doctrine  has  been  not  less  explicity  and  forcibly  taugbl 
by  Broussais  in  several  of  his  writings  ;  tuid  more  recently  by 
Nas8e4  ^^ 

•  Commentarii,     London,  1 782.  '^B 

f  ObBervntionii  mt  U  Nature  et  le  TnuUjment  dt  la  Pbthiue  Pulmoiuttre,  Tom©  iL 

p.  3flfl, 

t  Horn>  ArtKiv.   1824,  Juli,  Aug.  p.  106,  et  apud  Rubl  llattdbuch  disr  Chiruintc. 

B,  xvi.     TtibcrculiMfiSf  |\  43n. 
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The  great  objection  under  which  this  doctrine  labours,  is  its  be- 
ing at  variance  with  anatomical  facts.  The  lymphatic  bronchial 
glands  are  situate  chiefly  round  the  ramifications  of  the  hrotwhi ; 
and  though  these  glands  are  sometimes  enlarged,  and  sometimes 
infiltrated  with  tyromatous  matter  in  young  subjects,  this  change 
is  not  uniformly  or  even  often  observed  in  pulmonary  consumption. 
The  hronchial  glands,  further,  may  be  affected  by  tyrooaatous  de- 
position, when  the  lungs  are  themselves  either  healthy,  or  at  least 
not  aiiected  by  tubercular  deposit  Lastly,  in  those  instances  in 
which  the  bronchial  glands  are  enlarged,  indurated,  infiltrated  with 
tyroraatous  matter,  or  softened  into  suppuration,  along  with  tuber- 
cular deposit,  and  tubercular  excavations  of  the  lungs,  the  former 
can  always  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  latter,  by  the  peculiar 
site  which  they  occupy,  and  still  more  by  their  appearance,  figure, 
and  other  physical  characters.  It  is  chiefly  in  children  that  this 
tyroraatous  enlargement,  and  transformation  of  the  bronchial  glands 
is  observed ;  and  in  those  cases  in  which  the  enlargement  is  asso* 
ciated  with  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs,  dissection  at  once  shows 
the  difference  betw^een  the  two  lesions.  The  sections  of  the  bron- 
chial  glands  are  large,  homogeneous,  circular,  or  elliptical,  whitisli, 
or  grayish  coloured,  or  grayish-blue  surfaces  round  the  large  bron- 
chial tubes.  The  sections  of  the  tubercular  masses  are  irregulart 
variable  in  consistence :  hard  points  and  spots  being  mixed  with 
softer  portions,  and  the  colour  gray-blue,  or  bluiah-red,  situate  in 
the  substance  of  the  pulmonic  lobes  and  lobules. 

As  the  affection  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  therefore,  is  not  ade- 
quate to  account  for  the  morbid  appearances  presented  by  phthisi- 
cal lungs,  Portid  admitted  that  tubercles  might  be  seated  in  other 
two  textures.  The  first  of  these  was  in  the  lymphatic  glands  of  tlie 
lungs,  properly  so  called,  which  are  smaller  than  the  bronchial 
glands,  more  regularly  rounded,  and  harder  j  and  these  he  con- 
ceived became  the  seat  of  tubercular  infiltration  in  certain  forms  of 
consumption.  In  wliich  the  disease  began  by  plethoric  or  inilamma*- 
tory  symptoms. 

The  other  texture  in  which  he  admitted  that  tubercles  might 
be  formed,  is  the  cellular  or  filamentous  tissue  around  the  lympha- 
tic glands,  that  is,  the  i>arenchyma  of  the  lungs,  agreeing  in  this 
respect  with  Stark  and  Baillie.  This  takes  place,  however,  only 
under  particular  circumerances.  After  adverting  to  the  induration 
of  the  lungs  of  phtln^ic^il  i»ersons,  and  their  increasetl  weight  above 
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the  average,  be  states  that  this  is  owing  to  the  extravasation 
glulioous  matter  (albuininoiis  matter,)  which,  after  filling  the  l^m 
pliatic  gkmds  and  the  lyniphatic  vessels  terminatiQg  in  them,  is 
tber  extravasated  into  the  tissue  of  the  lungs,  and  forms  these  t 
bercles  sometimes  in  infioite  numbers. 

Part  of  this  doctrine  seems  to  be  well  founded,  and  part  of  it  is 
perhaps  oi>en  to  objection.  WTjen  it  is  admitted  that  tubercles 
may  arise  from  extravasation  of  albuminous  matter  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lung,  the  exclusive  deposition  of  the^e  bodies  in  the 
bronchial  or  lymphatic  glands  is  virtually  abandoned.  The  only^^ 
question  is,  whether  this  effusion  is  the  effect  of  the  preIiminar|I^H 
abundance  of  fluid  in  the  glands  and  lymphatic  vessels  ;  and  whe- 
ther  this  alleged  extravasation,  which  forms  tubercles  in  the  fila- 
mentous tissue  of  the  lungs,  may  not  take  place  without  affection 
of  the  glands,  and  does  not  take  place,  as  Broussais  seems  to  think, 
previously  to  that  affection  of  the  glands*  It  is  proper  to  add,  that 
M*  Andral  admits  that  this  mode  of  the  formation  of  tuliercles  in 
the  lungs,  viz.  by  tubercular  matter  being  deposite(i  in  the  lymphai^H 
tic  ganglions  of  tlie  interior  of  the  lung,  is  not  improbable.*  ^B 

3.  An  opinion,  which  appears  to  be  most  consonant  to  the  facts, 
is  that  which  was  brought  forward  in  1821  by  Magendie,  and  in  1826 
by  M.  Schrocder,  who  tix  the  seat  of  tubercular  deposition  in  the 
extremities  of  the  bronchial  tubesj  or  in  what  are  named  the  pul- 
monic vesicles,  in  which  the  tubercles  are  deposited  from  the  fine 
mucous  membrane  in  a  state  of  inflammation* 

According  to  Magendie,  the  first  indications  of  tubercular 
phthisis  consist  in  the  deposit  of  a  certain  quantity  of  grayish-yel- 
low matter,  in  one  or  more  cells  of  the  lung.  The  yellow  matter 
t^ometimes  fills  completely  and  distends  the  cells ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
jierceive  the  small  blood-vessels  which  circumscrll»e  the  matter  de- 
posited. In  other  instances  the  yellow  matter  is  movable  within 
the  cells,  and  may  probably  be  expelled  from  them. 

In  some  instances  only  one  or  two  cells  contain  yellow  matter ; 
hut  most  frequently  it  fills  all  the  cells,  forming  a  lobule.  In  this 
case  the  matter  adheres  to  the  small  vessels ;  and  these  soon  dis- 
appear; on  which  the  whole  lobule  seems  formed  by  yellow  or  tu- 
bercular matter. 

After  i>pening  numerous  bodies,  M,  JLngeudie  never  saw  in  the 

*  Clitiiqutf  Modicale,  Puftiv  iii.  sect,  in. 
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cells  the  small  pearly  granules  which,  according  to  certain  authors, 
are  the  first  germs  of  phthisis.  On  the  contrary,  the  matter  first 
seen  is  that  named  tubercular  matter,  which  is  presented  as  if 
secreted  by  the  walla  of  the  small  puhnonary  blood-vessels,* 

These  views  on  the  first  origin  of  tubercular  deposition,  were 
afterwards  elaborated  and  illustrated  by  M.  Schroeder  and  Dr 
Carsewell;  and  they  seem  from  various  facts  to  be  most  pro- 
bable. 

Id  order  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  origin  of  the  process 
of  tubercular  deposition  in  the  hmgs,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
these  organs  in  the  bodies  of  persons  cut  off  by  other  diseases,  and 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  consumption,  when  the  disease  has  made 
little  progress.  At  this  stage  of  the  disease  it  is  still  uncomplicated 
with  marks  of  general  inflammation  of  the  lung,  or  its  component 
tissues ;  and  at  the  worst  there  is  merely  topical  change. 

If  in  ibis  state  tubercles  be  divided  and  inspected  by  the  aid  of 
the  microscope,  it  then  appears  that  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  are 
filled  with  some  opque  material,  which  renders  them  less  pellucid, 
the  nearer  the  eye  is  directed  to  the  edge  of  the  tubercles.  The 
cells  filled  with  peHueid  coagulable  lymph  are  harder  tlian  the 
neiglibouring  sound  cells,  and  do  not  admit  the  air,  as  easily  ap- 
pears by  slight  pressure  in  w^ater.  This  lymph  eijntained  in  the 
cells  is  sometimes  so  limpid,  that  the  tubercle  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  eye  from  the  sound  structure  of  the  lung,  and 
requires  the  aid  of  touch. 

In  other  spots,  howeverj  the  centre  of  the  tubercle  is  already 
white,  and  losing  its  transparency,  has  become  opaque ;  so  that  by 
the  aid  of  the  microscope,  in  the  centre  of  the  cell  little  or  nothing 
can  be  distinguished,  and  their  parietes  appear  united  with  the 
matter  of  the  tubercle,  while  the  adjoining  cells  still  contain  trans- 
parent matter.  From  this  fact  the  author  infers,  in  opposition  to 
the  representation  of  Ijaennecaod  Lorinzcr,  that  in  certain  air-cells, 
or  in  a  lobule  of  the  lung,  local  inflammation  may  lie  developed, 
and  produce  effusion  of  lymph  which  obstructs  the  air-cells. 

As  this  exudation  proceeds,  the  walls  of  the  cells  are  at  length 
compressed  on  all  sides,  and  not  only  unite  with  the  contained 
lymph ;  but,  as  the  effusion  hardens  and  becomes  ojiaque  priod* 

*  Memoirc  but  Ja  structuri!  du  {louoiou  d«  Hiomme^  ^c.  &.«.«  ct  sur  U  premiers  orl* 
gino  de  In  ]ilithi«ic  pulmunoire  i  par  M.  Magvridie.  JouttiilI  dc  Phvniologie,  Tttmc 
1.  p.  78.     I'uria,  18JL 
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pally  from  the  ceDtre  to  the  circumference,  a  mass  of  lung  tlios 
occupied  becomes  solid  and  granular  in  the  centre,  and  softer  at 
its  margins. 

The  shape  of  the  tubercular  mass  thus  formed  depends  on  the 

structure  of  the  lung, — a  circumstance  on  which  authors  liave  not 
bestowed  sufficient  attention.  The  lobes  of  the  lungs  consoet  of 
lobules  united  by  cellcdar  tissue ;  and  each  lobule  receives  a 
rate  bronchial  tube,  which  termhiates  in  many  air-cells,  all  pervi 
to  air, — and  a  peculiar  artery  and  vein,  each  subdivided  into  many 
minute  vessels,  all  penetrable  by  injected  fluids  in  the  sound  state.  It 
hence  results  that  the  beginning  of  tubercular  deposition  is  confined 
at  first  to  one  lobule  only,  without  aiFecting  the  contiguous  lobules, 
and  is  recognized  only  by  the  greater  opacity  and  firmness  of  that 
lobule  than  of  the  healthy  ones.  It  is  also  found,  by  injecting  the 
arteries  and  veins  of  the  lung,  that  some  lobules  are  less  penetrated 
with  tliis  tubercular  deposition  than  others,  the  vessels  of  the  for- 
mer being  more  susceptible  of  injection,  while  those  of  the  latter 
are  few  in  number  and  less  penetrable  by  injection,  and  diminish 
in  this  manner  in  number  and  susceptibility  of  injection,  till  in  the 
truly  and  perfectly  tuberculated  lobule  the  small  vessi*ls  are  com- 
pletely shut  and  obliterated,  and  the  large  one  only  remains  per- 
vious. In  such  lobules  the  structure  of  the  lung  can  no  longer  be 
traced ;  the  shape  of  the  air-cells  is  destroyed ;  and  in  the  centre 
of  these  tuberculated  lobules,  which  is  hollow,  suppuratioQ  has 
commenced*  Such  tuberculated  lobules  are  whiter  than  the  ad 
joining  ones,  and  are  surrounded  by  thick  cellular  tissue  separating 
them  from  the  adjoining  lubulea,  which  may  at  this  stage  of  t 
disease  be  less  affected.  Very  soon,  however,  the  air-cells  of  these 
lobules  become  penetrated  by  the  same  deposition,  which  in  like 
manner  becomes  opaque  and  firm,  and  agglutinates  the  cells  into  a 
similar  firm,  inelastic  mass,  also  surrounded  by  indurated  filamen- 
tous tissue.  When  at  length  several  lobules  have  in  this  manner 
become  penetrated  and  occupied  by  tubercular  deposition,  with  the 
suppiu^ative  destruction  proceeding  in  their  respective  centres,  the 
coalescence  into  a  single  un distinguishable  mass  is  followed  by  the 
union  of  tlieir  respective  minute  cavities  into  one  or  more  larger 
ones.  In  the  course  of  this  process,  the  cellular,  or  ratlier  what 
I  term  the  filamentous,  tissue  of  the  lung  being  placed  outside  the 
|ienetrated  cells,  naturally  resists  longest  the  suppurative  proecsss, 
and  may  even  become  thickened  and  indurated.     At  length,  how- 
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ever,  tliis  also  may  give  way,  and  be  de^troyctl  partially  or  entirely; 
and  hence  appears  the  rea&on  why  some  anatomists  maintain  that 
the  tubercle  or  small  vomica  is  surrounded  by  a  membrane,  while 
by  others  this  is  denied, 

Froui  this  account  of  the  progressive  formation  of  tubercles,  it 
results  that  not  only  the  air-cells  are  filled,  and  then  obliterated  by 
the  exudation  of  coagulable  lymph,  but  that  the  coreas  of  the  blood- 
vessels are  so  contracted,  that  they  no  longer  admit  the  wax  of  in- 
jection, and  become  obliterated,  and  incapable  of  receiving  and 
conveying  blood  to  the  ultimate  terminations ;  and  hence  the  cen- 
tre of  the  tubercle  wastes,  and  is  consumed  and  degenerated ;  and 
that  the  vessels,  still  pervious,  assuming  the  inilammatory  action, 
secrete  purulent  matter,  which  dissolves  the  tubercle  already  soft- 
ened and  macerated.  M,  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk  further  regards 
this  deposition  as  coagulable  lymph,  because  by  immersion  in  spirit 
it  is  coagulated  and  rendered  o[Kique ;  and  he  therefore  contends 
that  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  the  view  of  Laeunec  and  Lorinzer, 
or  Niisse,  that  tubercles  are  formed  without  previous  inflammation. 
The  argument  also  adduced  by  the  latter  author,  that  tubercular 
deposition  takes  place  generally  in  the  upper  lobe  of  the  Inng, 
whereas  pcripneumony  occui*3  more  frequently  in  the  lower  one, 
he  thinks  of  no  moment-  lie  admits  the  fact,  but  maintains  that 
it  merely  shows  that  tubercular  deposition  and  the  consequent  vo* 
miC(E  differ  from  peripncumony,  and  that  chronic  inflammation  dif- 
fers from  the  acute  foi-m  of  the  disease. 

The  question  regarding  the  origin  of  tubercles  from  degenerated 
bronchial  glands,  he  allows  to  be  more  difficult  of  decision,— from 
the  fact,  that  frequently  degeneration  and  inttammatiou  of  the 
glands  of  the  neck,  or  some  other  part,  precede  the  appearance  of 
consumption,  and  that  strumous  persons  are  very  liable  to  the  dis* 
eaa?«  He  observes,  however,  that  in  examining  carefully  the  bo- 
dies of  the  strumous,  when  the  vessels  were  filled  with  fine  injection, 
he  found  very  minute  tubercles  occupied  in  differeut  points  by  con- 
cretions, and  in  general  calcareous  rather  tluui  tubercular  matter 
depomted*  In  examining  such  lungs  microscopically,  he  found  the 
minute  branches  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  at  least  to  one-fourth  of  a 
line  in  diameter,  everywliere  reddened  within  by  injected  vessels, 
and  a  beautiful  uot-work  exf«mded  on  the  internal  mucous  meni- 
l>raue;  in  some  of  the  minute  branches,  lie  saw  the  smaller  gliuid« 
thick  and  somewhat  whiter  ;  the  miliary  tubercles  were  surrounded 
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b)  a  uet-work  uf  vessels,  in  wbich  he  could  disdngubh  tfae  anvcetli 
still  open.  These  tubercles  generally  adhtred  exteroallv  lo  ibe 
branebes  of  the  bronchial  tube^^  or  lo  the  pulmonary  arteries  and 
veins ;  in  some  ca;ses  a  small  bronchial  tube  seemed  to  end  in  a 
tubercle.  Externally  the  pulmonic  plctira  was  marked  by  VUuk 
round  lines  like  nngs.  which  appeared  to  be  lymphatic  Tcasdi. 
Where  the  degeneration  was  a  little  greater^  the  cells  were  oblite- 
rated, and  the  tubercles,  the  vessels  of  which  were  impervious,  ap- 
jieared  to  have  coalft>ced  into  a  whitisli  ma:^^* 

This  author  doubts,  nevertheless,  whether  these  bodii^  which  he 
denominates  miliary  tubercles^  were  not  obliterated  vessel^  which, 
when  cut  across,  presented  the  appearance,  but  had  not  the  reality 
of  tubercles,  the  more  so,  that  these  tubercles  could  be  traced 
through  the  lungs  in  the  direction  of  ramification.  He  further  ex- 
presses the  opinion,  that  these  tubercles  are  first  formed  by  thicken- 
ing, and  inflammatory  degeneration  of  lymphatic  glands,  and  that 
this  is  the  reason  why  they  present  a  different  appearance  from  that 
of  the  ordinary  tubercles  of  the  air-cells  already  described, — sine* 
they  seem  to  adhere  most  to  the  small  bronchial  tubes. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  calcareous  matter,  he  does  not  admit  that 
these  concretions  can  be  formed  by  the  inhalation  of  dust  or  sand, 
since  their  structure  is  too  complex,  and  the  opinion  is  sufficiently 
refuted  by  analysts ;  but  he  thinks,  that  the  surrounding  membnuiet 
whether  that  of  a  gland,  or  an  air-cell,  had  so  degenerated  by  in- 
flammation as  to  assume  the  fibrous  character,  and  the  faculty  of  os0e>- 
oufl  or  calcareous  secretion. 

He  infers,  therefore,  that  the  lungs  present  two  kinds  of  tu- 
bercles ;  one  produced  by  chronic  intiararaatiou  uf  the  air-cells,  by 
which  their  membrane  is  made  to  secrete  lymph,  which  fills  and 
unites  them  into  a  mass ;  the  other  more  calcareous,  produced  ap- 
parently by  degeneration  of  the  minute  glands ;  but  both  agreeing 
in  inducing  inflammation  of  the  adjoining  air-cells,  and  vemictt. 
The  suppuration  which  produces  the  latter  change,  and  which  com- 
mences most  frequently  in  the  centre,  though  sometimes  in  the  side 
of  the  tubercle,  presents  this  peculiar  diflerence  from  common  sup- 
puration, or  that  which  takes  place  in  wounds,  that  whereas  in  the 
latter  granulations  arc  formed  by  which  the  cavity  is  filled,  in  the 
former  no  granulations  take  place,  because  no  new  vessels  are 
formed ;  and  as  the  vessels  are  obstrncted  and  convey  no  new 
matter,  the  tubercular  mass  is  softened  by  a  species  of  partial  deiitlu 
When  this  8up|iurative  destruction  begins,  it  proceeds  in  general 
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till  the  tubercular  mass  is  broken  down  and  excavated;  and  it  b 
much  less  coininon  to  find  a  tubercle  partly  dissolved  than  entire, 
or  a  small  vomica^  after  the  tubercle  has  been  destroyed  by  sup- 
puration. In  this  state  the  vomica  is  lined  by  a  thin  vascular 
membrane,  sometimes  by  a  thick  yellowish  one;  and  if  small,  it  is 
rarely  traversed  by  any  vessel ;  but  this  is  not  unusual  in  large 
vomicm.  The  author  also  observes,  that  these  tubercular  masses 
afford*  in  the  process  of  softening,  an  illustration  of  the  general 
principle  formerly  laid  down,  that  every  inllamed  part  and  ulcer 
presents  at  the  same  time  different  degrees  of  inflammation.  The 
centre  of  the  tubercle  may  be  dead  or  expelled  after  the  proceae 
of  solution;  its  crust  may  be  in  a  state  of  suppurative  softening; 
the  circumference  may  be  inflamed  ;  and  this  process  diminishes  in 
the  partes  of  the  lung  farthest  removed  from  the  margin  of  the  air- 
cells* 

In  the  manner  now  mentioned,  the  cavity  of  a  vomica  is  progre8- 
sively  enlargetl,  until  in  desperate  cases  of  consumption  the  patient 
sinks  under  the  disease.  The  extent  to  which  the  lung  is  destroy eil 
before  this  event  takes  place,  varies  according  to  the  age  of  the 
parties. 

Similar  views  of  the  mode  in  which  tubercles  are  originally  de- 
posited in  the  lungs  have  been  taken  by  M.  Andral,  Dr  Carsewell, 
M.  Ravin,**  and  other  pathologists.  The  bronchial  tubes  terminate 
in  shut  sacs,  lined  by  a  fine  mucoiis  membrane,  and  enclosed  by  the 
submucous  or  filamentous  tissue.  Thiis  fine  mucous  membrane  is 
liable  to  various  forms  of  inflammation,  in  which  it  secretes  a  fluid 
or  semifluifl  matter  which  contains  much  albumen,  and  conae- 
quently  is  liable  to  undergo  spoutiineous  coagulation.  This  has 
been  sometimes  named  strumous  matter,  glutinous  matter,  ( Portal,) 
plastic  lymph,  (Schroeder,)  coagulable  lymph,  purulent  matter  of 
particular  nature,  (Lcrminicr  and  Andral,)  and  tubercular  matter. 
None  of  these  denominations  convey  a  just  notion  of  the  object; 
and  the  latter  is  objectionable,  because  it  is  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  several  kinds  of  morbid  texture*  different  hotli  in  nature 
and  in  form.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  tlie  mucous  mem- 
brane of  these  bronchial  terminations  or  vesicles  is  liable  to  a  kind 
or  form  of  inflanunation,  whicli  is  perhaps  peculiar,  and  that  in  this 
state  it  secretes  matter,  which^  though  at  tirst  tluid,  afterwards  be- 

Memdire  nif  Um  Tulteroilea,  pour  repondre  ii  1a  quntion  pro|Kn^  par  LMctuleiiiie 
Roy&le  de  Mcdecine  dnni  2H  Amit  IB27.  Fur  F.  P.  RaYtn,  H.  M,,  ftc.  Meindrcs 
J©  rAciuieiiue  Uoyiilu  dt*  Me<lccmc,  Tome  IV,    ParU  1H35,  ii.  324, 
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corned  solid,  filling  up  and  obstructiog  the  termiDatiotis  of  tbe  tubes. 
As  the  matterB  effused  become  solid,  they  naturally  assume  the 
rounded  or  oblong- rounded  form  of  the  pulmonic  vedcles;  and  in 
this  8tate>  as  tbey  are  small,  firm,  rounded  bodies^  harder  than  tlie 
neigliboaring  parts,  and  giving  them  a  knotty  appearance,  they  an; 
tubercles  (tuhercula\  or  little  tuberodties. 

That  this  is  one  and  perhaps  the  most  usual  mode  in  which 
tubercles  are  formed,  must  be  regarded  as  established  by  the  accu- 
rate and  beautiful  delineations  of  Dr  Carsewel!,  who  has  repre- 
aented  the  tubercular  matter,  as  he  terms  it,  when  deposited  on  the 
free  surface  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membranCj  at  the  extre* 
mities  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  Andral  manifestly  takes  the  same 
view  of  one  of  the  modes  in  which  pulmonary  tubercles  may  be 
formed* 

Frederic  Peter  Ludovic  Cerutti,  who  published  in  1830  a  short 
but  learned  dissertation  on  the  subject,  states,  that  after  repealed 
observations,  he  had  not  been  able  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  facts 
adduced  by  Scliroeder ;  but  allows  it  to  be  proved  that  the  cells 
of  the  lung  in  those  parts  becoming  occupied  by  tubercular  matter, 
and  which  differ  from  healthy  cells,  in  presenting  a  different  colour, 
contain  no  air,  because  not  only  individual  portions  of  lung  sink  in 
water,  but  also  a  whole  lobe,  which  still  fresh,  on  bemg  immersed 
in  water,  sunk  more  than  one-half,  immediately  after  being  inflated 
by  air,  rose  to  the  surface. 

From  this  fact,  he  is  convinced  that  tubercles  in  their  origin 
consist  of  a  fluid  exudation,  which  moistens  the  waits  of  the  pulmonic 
cells,  which,  he  argues,  are  mutually  compressed  by  the  increased 
weiglit  caused  by  this  humidity,  to  such  a  degree  onlj',  that  though 
the  inspired  air  is  unable  to  enter  them,  they  may  nevertheless  be 
expanded  by  artificial  inflation.* 

In  the  first  commeneement  of  this  distemper,  the  colour  of  the 
affected  portion  of  the  lung  only  is  changed ;  and  as  yet  the  secreted 
nuitter  is  probably  soft  and  semifluid^  or  at  least  not  very  firm. 
But  after  some  time,  wlien  the  effused  matter  htis  acquired  conra»- 
tence,  and  l>ecorae  a  little  tirm,  the  part  is  felt  between  the  fingers  as 
if  it  contained  several  hard  knots.  These  are  granular  or  graniform 
bodies  wdthin  the  air  cells^  filling,  distending,  and  preventing  them 

*  Ctilltctaiicti  quawlrtm  de  Phthisi  Puhnonum  tuix^cultwa  fttnpait  et  in  Univens- 
tatc  Lipaift©  in  die  xnu.  Junii  A»  C.  1839^  publJcc  defendei.  Dr  Frid.  PetruB  Ludcnrj* 
cii»  Cerutli,  Pnthologi«  et  Thempia«  Specmlia,  P.  P.  O,  D««.  Lipoae^  l«3i>,  Ito^ 
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from  collapsing.  The  dze  of  these  bodies  in  this  stage  is  about 
that  of  a  pin-head,  rising  to  a  millet-sced  or  a  grain  of  miistard- 
seed.  These  bodies,  now  described,  have  been,  in  this  state,  re- 
garded as  the  miliary  tubercles  of  Bayle  and  Laennec,  the  disscnii- 
nated  tnbercles  of  Gcndrin,  and  the  simple  tubercles  of  Dr  L#oml>ard 
and  Dr  Home,  But  thia  does  not  appear  to  be  eatabllshed  with 
unquestionable  certainty.  One  variety,  at  least,  of  the  miliary 
tubercle^  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  formed  in  the  filamentous  tissue 
of  the  lungs;  and  certainly  differs  widely  from  the  arrangement 
and  a]>pearance  of  the  bodies  now  mentioned. 

A  good  method  of  demonstrating  the  origin  of  the  most  usual 
forms  of  pulmonary  tuljereles,  is  by  observing  what  takes  place  in 
lobuhu-  pneumonia.  In  this  disease  inflammation  attacks  the  lung 
in  individual  lobules,  perhaps  beginning  first  like  vesicular  bron- 
chitisy  tliat  is,  affecting  the  terminations  of  the  broncliial  tubes,  and 
the  air  cells,  and  perhaps  in  a  slight  degree  the  submucous  tila- 
mentous  tissue,  or  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung  in  which  these  vesi- 
cles are  imbedded.  The  result  of  this  infiaramatioo  is  effusion 
within  the  vesicles  of  a  species  of  soft  semifluid  matter,  intermediate 
between  albumen  and  gelatine,  but  which  undergoes  coagulation, 
and  thereby  fills  the  vesicles  with  an  equal  number  of  small  round- 
ish bodies,  of  moderate  consistence,  but  which  eventually  become 
firm,  and  at  length  hard,  while  their  mutual  proximity  aggi'cgates 
them  together  into  small  hard  masses,  isolated,  and  limited  to  each 
pulmonary  lobule,  or  part  only  of  a  lobule.  As  the  disease  proceeds, 
it  affects  the  whole  lobule,  and  its  investing  tissue  or  capsule,  giv- 
ing it  the  appearance  of  a  hard  knotty  mass,  irregular  in  shape  and 
figure,  and  surrounded  l>y  natural  pulmonic  tissue.  This  disease 
may  either  affect  one  or  two,  or  many  lobules  simultaneously  and 
successively ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  extent  over  which  it  is  dif- 
fused, the  lung  is  occupied  by  bodies  having  all  the  chanictera  of 
tubercles,  and  which  eventually  constitute  pulmonary  tubercles. 

In  this  state,  these  masses,  when  divided,  are  firm,  of  a  bluish- 
gray  colour,  and  consist  of  minute  portions  aggregated  together, 
in  a  confused  manner,  so  as  to  form  a  mass  not  quite  homogeneous, 
but  firmer  than  the  surrounding  lung.  In  this  state,  before  those 
masses  have  become  softened,  they  constitute  what  has  been  named 
by  Laennec  crude  or  yellowish  tubercles  {iubercula  cmda)^  agglo- 
merated tubercle  by  Gendrin,  multiple  tubercle  by  Lombard,  and 
aggr^ated  tubercle  by  Dr  Home.     These  masses  vary  in  size. 
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from  that  of  a  garden  pea  or  a  cherry-stone,  to  that  of  a  walnut  or 
even  larger.  Though  the  surrounding  lung  may  be  sound,  yet 
the  portions  of  lung  which  previously  were  in  the  place  of  these 
tubercular  masses  are  completely  solidified;   and  hence  neither 

bronchial  tubes  nor  blood-vessels  are  traced  into  thera. 

Another  lesion,  which  has  been  believed  to  form  a  certain  stage 
of  this  process  of  the  conversion  of  isolated  or  simple  tubercles 
into  aggregated  tubercles,  is  that  which  has  been  named  gray, 
semitransparent  granulations,  and  which,  indeed,  are  the  miliary 
or  cartilaginous  tubercles  of  Bayle,  It  is  certain,  both  from  the 
researches  of  Dr  Carsewell,  Andral,  and  Cerutti,  that  tljey  may 
exist  in  the  lungs  without  giving  rise  to  the  peculiar  structure 
already  described  as  tubercular*  They  are  generally  isolated,  very 
seldom  aggregated^  disseminated  or  dispersed  through  the  lungs 
almost  indiscriminately ;  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  if  they  be 
formed  in  the  air-cells^  they  are  always  formed  in  them* 

Andrat  regards  these  gray  granulations  as  indurated  and  hyper- 
trophied  air  cells,  I  have  several  times  observed  them  in  the  fila- 
mentous tissue  of  the  lung,  in  such  circumstances  that  I  thought  it 
scai'cely  possible  for  tliem  to  be  formed  in  the  cells.  In  some  in- 
stances they  appear  like  transformation  of  certain  portions  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels  or  glands  of  the  lungs.  They  are  occasionally 
observed  in  the  lungs  of  quarry-men,  stone-cutters,  and  hewing- 
masons. 

In  certain  cases,  however,  of  this  sort  of  lesion,  it  has  been  as- 
certained that  these  gray,  serai  transparent,  hard  tubercles  are  de- 
posited originally  in  the  pulmonic  vesicles.  Thus,  Dr  Home  men- 
tions that  a  specimen  of  this  kind  of  tubercle,  occurring  in  a  hew- 
ing-mason,  was  presented  in  1838  to  the  Anatomical  Society,  in 
which  it  was  found  that  in  the  centre  of  each  tubercle  was  con tainetl 
a  grain  of  sand  or  earthy  matter,  ascertained  to  consist  of  silica  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  which  had  no  doubt  l>een  inhaled,  and  gave 
rise,  by  mechanical  irritation,  to  chronic  inflammation  in  the  ends 
of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

A  third  lesion,  wliich  has  been  sometimes  rather  vaguely  called 
tubercular,  is  what  may  be  termed  gray  hepatization,  occurring  in 
definite  masses,  or  circumscribed  gray  hepatization,  or,  what  might 
be  less  objectionable,  circumscribed  tyromatous  deposition. 

In  this  state,  a  portion  of  lung,  more  or  less  extensive,  becomes 
the  seat  of  considerable  induration  and  solidification  ;  and  when  a 
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portion  ibus  affected  is  divided,  it  is  observed  to  coudiist  of  various 
minute,  gray-col uured J  firm  bodies  or  grains  aggregated  together, 
and  which  give  the  section  a  gray  or  llght-yelloir  colour,  and  a 
granular  aspect  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  change  in  the  con- 
sistence and  appearance  of  the  lung  is  the  effect  of  intiammationj 
acute,  subacute,  or  chronic ;  but  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  pre- 
sence of  thii*  state  is  a  necessary  step  in  the  formation  of  tubercles. 
This  change  may  probably  take  place  in  any  part  of  the  lung ;  but 
the  situations  in  which  I  have  most  usually  seen  it  are  the  upper 
lobe  near  its  apex,  and  sometimes  the  middle  lobe  of  tlie  right  side. 
This  has  been  observe^l  by  Baillie,  and  is  described  by  Laennec^ 
under  the  name  of  tubercular  infiltration,  and  by  Dr  Home  under 
the  name  of  diffuse  tubercle. 

In  this  form  of  the  disorder,  the  morbid  deposition  does  not  be- 
gin in  the  air-cells  exclusively,  as  in  the  first  described,  but  affects 
all  the  elementary  tissues  of  the  lung  by  lobules,  at  once  in  one  uni- 
form disorder;  and  it  gives  rise  to  extravasation  of  albuminous  or 
^rroraatous  matter,  over  the  whole  space  which  it  affects,  but  effused 
into  the  cells  and  filamentous  tissue,  and  compressiing  and  thereby 
obliteratiDg  the  air  vesicles,  the  tubes,  and  the  blood-ves^ls  all  at 
once,  Often  also  the  surrounding  tissue  of  the  lobule  is  converted 
into  a  sort  of  membrane  or  capsule,  so  that  the  tyromatous  deposit 
appears  as  it  were  encysted  The  size  which  these  masses  acquire, 
varies  from  that  of  a  small  gooseberry  to  a  large  one  or  more. 
When  divided,  l)esides  the  yellow  or  gray  colour  already  mentioned, 
they  present  a  much  more  uniform  or  homogeneous  aspect  than  the 
other  forms  of  tubercular  deposit. 

The  state  of  the  surrounding  lung,  though  often  congested  or 
reddened,  varies  much  both  in  these  different  forms  of  deposition 
and  also  b  different  stages  of  it§  progress.  In  the  early  stage,  or 
that  of  crudity^  the  substance  of  the  lung  around  may  be  crepitat- 
ing, elastic,  and  compressible ;  and  even  in  the  advanced  stage, 
some  observers  have  found  the  lung  interposed  and  surrounding, 
free  from  induration  or  much  redness.  Thus  Baillie  and  Soemmer- 
ing found  the  substance  of  the  lung  surrounding  considerable  tu- 
bercular mosses  healthy;  and  Laenncc  and  Louis  appear  to  have 
observed  the  same  fact.  Much  more  frequently,  however,  there 
arc  more  or  less  reddening,  vascular  congestioui  and  infiltration  of 
serum  into  the  substance  of  the  lung ;  and  in  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  cases  I  have  observed  pneumonic  inflammation  either  in  it^ 
first  or  in  its  second  stage. 
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In  tlie  case  of  t!ie  isolated  tiil>er(Milar  infiltration,  c\ 
mania  is  very  common-  At  least  in  tlie  cases  of  that  farm  which 
have  fallen  under  tny  own  observation,  I  have  observed,  that  ») mp- 
toras  altogether  like  those  of  pneumonia  or  peripneuraony  took 
place  during  life,  and,  upon  inspection  after  death,  tlje  usual  ap- 
pearances left  by  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lung  were 
found,*  These  tubercles,  indeed,  do  not  ap{Tear  readily  to  under- 
go the  process  of  softening,  and  most  usually  prove  fatal  either  by 
being  complicated  with  or  inducing  pneumonic  inflammatioiL 

It  may  be  here  mentioned,  that,  both  in  simple  red  or  brown  and 
gray  consolidation,  and  when  these  changes  are  accompanied  by 
the  presence  of  tubercles,  fat-globules  and  adipose  particles  may  be 
recognized. 

The  manner  in  which  tubercular  masses  are  softened  or  broken 
down  and  discharged,  or  what  may  be  termed  the  mechanUm  of 
tubercular  softening  and  excavation,  has  attracted  some  notice^ 
and  deserves  consideration,  At  one  time^  it  was  bnagined  to  be 
either  identical  with,  or  analogous  to,  suppuration  in  other  tissues; 
and  it  was  supposed  that  tubercular  vornicfB  were  merely  al 
of  the  lungs.  But  the  process,  though  perhaps  analogous  to,  ifl 
the  same  with  suppuration.  It  seems  to  be  more  complicated, 
not  so  uniform  in  its  progress.  It  seems  to  bo  difficult  to  ascertaiii 
at  what  part  softening  commences.  In  one  case  it  may  begin  in 
the  centre,  and  proceetl  to  the  circumference ;  in  another  it  may 
begin  at  the  circumference,  and  go  round  the  whole  mass,  detach* 
ing  it  from  the  surrounding  lung ;  in  a  third  case  it  may  begin  at 
once  at  the  centre,  and  at  the  margins ;  and,  in  other  cases,  it  has 
been  observed  to  commence  at  the  same  time  in  several  parts  of  the 
fiubstance  of  the  tubercular  mass.  The  latter  is  the  course,  especi*- 
ally  in  the  case  of  large  tubercular  masses*  Cerutti,t  who  enter- 
tains this  opinion,  states  that,  in  the  section  of  a  tubercular  ma£S 
in  this  state,  the  portion  or  spots  about  to  be  softened  appear  to 
lose  firmness  and  to  become  friable,  and,  if  examined  by  the  mi- 
croscope, they  present  numerous  minute  holes,  as  if  punctured  by  a 
needle.  This  condition  extends  over  the  whole  niass^  uutil  its 
parts  are  detached  from  each  other ;  and  minute  grains  are  found 
amidst  a  semifluid  or  fluid  opaque  mass.    While  tliis  is  proceeding, 

*  Two  Caftoi  of  Tubercular  Deposition,  Ac.  By  D.  Cmigie,  'Sl.D.  Edin.  Mod.  and 
Siir^^  Journal^  Vol.  xliii.  p*  273- 

f  Collectanea  iiuanlam  tic  Phthisi  Pulnionum  tubcfculosii  Bcripo&t  ct  in  UniversitMe 
Lipdae  in  die  xviii.  Junii  A*  C.  1830,  publice  defended  Dr  Frid,  Petrus  Ludovicxu 
Cenitli,  Pathologiae  et  Tbcrapiae  SpecialiR,  P.  ]\  O.  Dw*     !Jpi»e,  1B39,  4to,  p.  22. 
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a  communication  is  established  with  ODe  or  more  broacbial  tubc^, 
the  sraall  end  of  which  are  destroyed  or  dissolved  in  the  soften- 
ing process,  and  the  semifluid  matter  reaching  them  irritates  them, 
causing  secondary  catarrh,  and  excites  coughing,  by  which  it  h  ex- 
pelled- The  transition  of  this  semifluid  matter  through  the  bron- 
chia] tubes  is  the  cause  of  the  redoess  and  villous  appearance  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  so  generally  observed  in 
the  lungs  of  those  destroyed  by  this  distemper. 

On  t!ie  means  by  which  this  softening  is  eflfectedj  different  opini- 
ons have  been  entertained.  An  opinion  very  generally  received  is, 
that  tlie  tubercular  uiasses,  acting  in  some  manner  as  foreign  bodies, 
give  rise  to  irritation  and  vascular  action  in  their  vicinity,  and 
thereby  induce  a  sort  of  congestive  and  inflammatory  afflux  of  fluids, 
in  which  tlieyare  dissolved  in  imperfect  suppuration.  This  opinion 
is  supported  by  those  facts  which  show  tliat  tubercles  begin  to  suf-  < 
ten  neaj'  the  circumference  of  the  masses. 

Many  tubercular  masses,  nevertheless,  seem  to  possess  an  inter- 
nal and  innate  tendency  to  destruction.  Their  texture  is  imperfect  ;* 
and  in  some  instances  the  internal  substance  begins  to  soften,  ap- 
parently whether  any  irritation  of  the  surrounding  luug  has  taken 
place  or  not  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  a  considerable  proportion 
of  cases,  tlie  presence  of  the  irritation  of  severe  bronchitis  or  peripneu- 
mony  appars  to  have  pushed  the  tubercular  masses  into  speedy  li- 
quefaction ;  and  the  frequency  with  which  the  symptoms  of  pneu- 
monic inflammation  are  succeeded  by  those  of  consumption,  shows 
that  in  the  formation  of  softening  at  least,  if  not  in  the  develop- 
ment of  tubercular  deposits,  inflammatory  congestion  has  great 
influence. 

As  softening  proceeds,  whether  it  has  been  attended  with  pneu- 
monic inflammation  or  not,  it  is  speedily  followed  by  that,  and  by 
bronchial  inflammation,  the  latter  being  chiefly  induced  and  main* 
tained  by  the  incessant  irritation  kept  up  by  the  transition  over  the 
membrane  of  the  contents  of  the  tubercular  softening.  If  the  tu- 
l)ercular  mass  be  large,  or  if  the  degree  of  pneumonic  inflammation 
be  considerable,  it  affects  a  third  membrane,  viz*  the  pleiu'a.  In 
all  cases,  indeed,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  tubercular  mass,  and 
the  consequent  excavation  to  be  formed,  and  as  that  advances  from 
the  subfTtance  to  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  pleurisy  takes  place.  The 
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great  use  of  this  ioflamtnatioti,  or  what  may  be  t^irmeti  it«  I 
causc^  in  the  softening  and  expulsion  of  tubercular  masses,  is 
the  effusion  of  lyraph  and  the  formation  of  adhesions  lietween  the 
pulmonic  and  costal  pleura^  to  prevent  perforation  of  tlie  lung,  the 
escape  of  air  and  tuliercular  matter  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura 
{pneuwoihorojr,  and  empt/ema)^  and  the  consequent  formation  of 
pleurisy  complicated  with  pneumothorax,— a  lesion  generally  fatal^^H 
By  the  slow  and  gradually  advancing  inflammation  of  the  pleura,^^ 
and  the  consequent  albuminous  exudation  and  adhesion,  this  acci- 
dent is  prevented.   This  is  so  common,  that  in  one  case  only  among 
112  were  the  lungs  free  of  adhesions. 

It,  nevertheless,  sometimes  happens  that  this  accident  takes 
place.  The  apex  of  the  lung,  1  have  already  said,  is  very  gene- 
rally covered  all  round  with  a  thick,  cartilaginous  coat  of  false 
membrane,  uniting  it  to  the  interior  of  the  thoracic  walls;  and  any 
cavity  formed  in  this  region  is  thus  prevented  from  opening  into 
the  pleura,  and  the  general  cavity.  But  if  in  the  lower  region  of 
the  lower  lobe,  any  large  tubercular  mass  is  softened  and  expelled, 
and  leaves  a  considerable  cavity,  verging  towards  the  pectoral  and 
axillarj^  regions,  it  occasionally  happens  that  adhesion  has  not  taken 
place  there,  and  that  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  already  e.vtenuated  to 
an  extreme  degree,  give  way,  or  are  perforated,  especially  during 
a  fit  of  coughing,  air  and  once  tubercular  matter  escape  into  the 
pleural  cavity,  and  there  produce  first  collapse  of  the  lung,  and 
tlien  pleuritic  inflammation.  Among  112  cases  observed  by  Louis, 
perforation  was  known  to  take  place  in  eight  cases,  and  in  seven  of 
these  it  took  place  on  the  left  side*  Among  100  cases  recorded  io 
the  Koyal  Infirmary  Report,  perforation  took  place  in  six,  in  three 
on  the  right  side,  and  in  three  on  the  left.  Since  the  publication 
of  that  report,  I  have  met  with  two  cases  of  perforation,  among 
eighteen  cases  inspected  under  my  own  care ;  and  in  one  case,  per- 
foration took  place  in  the  left  side,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  supe- 
rior lobe,  and  another  in  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  side. 

Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  appendages  of  the  Lungs  and 
THE  OTHER  ORGANS. — ^Bcsides  the  state  of  the  lunga  above  de- 
scribed, the  trachea,  larynx,  and  epiglottis  are  liable  to  present 
various  lesions*  The  membrane  of  the  epiglottis  is  always  redden- 
ed, and  sometimes  softened  ;  and  the  whole  laryngeal  and  tracheal 
membrane  is  reddened  and  softened,  or  rendered  flaccid.  Ulcers 
also,  various  in  size  and  shape,  may  be  formed  in  these  parts. 
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Among  102  cases  examined  by  Louis,  ulcers  of  the  epiglottis  were 
found  in  eighteen  cases  (one-sixth),  ulcers  of  the  larynx  in  twenty- 
two  cases  (one-fifth),  and  ulcers  of  the  trachea  m  thirtyM>ne  cases 
(one-third). 

Most  of  the  ulcers  of  the  epiglottis  are  confined  to  the  lower  or 
laryngeal  surface  of  that  cartilage.  The  ulcers  are  generally  small, 
one,  two,  or  three  lines  in  diameter.  They  are  more  common  m 
males  than  in  females. 

The  most  frequent  seat  of  ulcers  of  the  larynx  is  the  junction  of 
the  vocal  chords;  then  the  vocal  chords  themselves,  especially  their 
posterior  part;  and  lastly,  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages :  the 
upper  part  of  the  larynx,  and  the  interior  of  the  ventricles.  In 
some  rare  cases  one  or  more  of  the  vocal  chords  are  denuded  or 
destroyed,  and  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  exposed. 

Ulcers  of  the  trachea,  sometimes  very  large,  are  found  chiefly  in 
the  posterior  or  fieshy  part  of  the  canal,  and  are  attended  with  a 
red  colour,  more  or  less  deep,  of  the  contiguous  mucous  membrane^ 
and  some  softening  and  thickening.  In  rare  cases,  the  ulceration 
spreads  so  much  as  to  denude  or  destroy  more  or  less  completely 
several  of  the  cartilaginous  rings ;  and  in  that  case  the  ulcerated 
ends  of  the  rings  give  the  margins  of  the  ulcer  a  peculiar,  irregu- 
lar, and  denticulated  appearance. 

The  only  general  result  that  can  be  established  regarding  the 
heart  is,  that  it  is  rendered  smaller  and  softer  than  usual,  or  is 
atrophieA 

Mr  Abernethy  found  that,  in  severe  cases  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, in  which  the  lungs  were  much  occupied  by  tubercular 
masses,  by  injecting  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  heart,  tlie  injec- 
tion readily  flowed  into  the  chambers  of  the  organ*  and  tliat  the 
left  ventricle  was  first  and  most  completely  filled.  He  found  tliat 
the  channels  of  this  injection  were  the  Jhrmnina  Thelesii,  which, 
though  in  the  natural  state  few  and  small,  becomes  numerous  and 
large  in  disease  of  the  lungs,  especially  tubercular  induration, 
which  impedes  the  circulation  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  thereby 
distends  and  gorges  the  right  chambers  of  the  heart,  Mr  Aber^* 
nethy  also  found  the  forameu  ovah  more  or  le^  open  in  the  hearts 
of  persons  destroyed  by  pulmonary  consumption.* 

In  about  from  one-tenth  to  one- fifth  of  cases  of  consumption,  the 


^ 


*  ObiervAtioiii  on  the  /'ommiiM  TkeUni  ul'  Uit;  llcart*    h\  John  Ab«rii«th,t^ 
F,R*J*.  Phil-  Twin*,  172)0.    Part  I,  p.  10. 
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stomach  is  enlarged  or  disteoded  to  two  or  three  times  its  usual 
bulk.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  organ  ia  very  generally  in  an 
unhealthy  state,  either  wholly  or  partially.  It  may  be  in  the  splenic 
end  softer  and  thinner  than  natural,  with  a  bluish-white  or  yellow- 
ish colour.     This  takes  place  io  one*fiftb. 

The  same  part  may  be  reddened  or  softened.  In  about  one-fifth 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  anterior  coat  is  red,  thickened,  and 
softened, — generally  in  connection  with  enlargement  of  the  liver. 
Ulcers,  prominences,  and  granulations,  are  found  in  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  cases.  Most  of  these  Icaons  are  to  be  viewed  as  the 
effect  of  some  form  of  inflammation ;  and  it  is  established  that,  in 
the  phthisical,  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane  is  very  readily  induced. 

By  f^ir  the  most  constant  lesion  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  the 
phthisical,  consists  in  some  change  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
ileum  or  of  the  colon. 

The  most  common  lesion  in  the  former  is  the  presence  of  ulcere 
which  are  observed  in  five-sixths  of  the  cases.  In  one-sixth  they 
occupy  the  wliole  tract  of  tiic  intestine ;  and  in  the  other  two-ninths 
they  are  found  only  at  the  lower  jjart  of  the  ileum.  These  ulcers 
always  correspond  to  the  aggregated  glands  of  Peyer,  in  wbich  they 
begin ;  but  as  the  disease  proceeds,  if  life  be  protracted,  they  ex- 
tend to  the  mucous  membrane  in  general,  and  thus  are  found  to 
occupy  the  greater  part  or  the  whole  circumference  of  the  bowel. 
Their  shape  is  elliptical,  annular,  or  linear.  In  general,  at  the 
commencement,  they  appear  in  one  or  two  points,  that  is,  in  one  or 
two  follicles  of  one  of  the  aggregated  glands.  In  the  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease,  several  of  these  coalescing  may  form  a  large 
and  extensive  ulcer.  The  latter  is  mostly  seen  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  ileum,  where  that  bowel  enters  the  colon.  In  some  instances, 
these  ulcers  may  commence  in  the  isolateti  follicles  ;  but  this  is  not 
common. 

A  lesion  less  frequent  is  the  presence  of  granulations,  semicar- 
tilaginous  or  tubercular,  in  the  ileum.  These  lesions,  which  appear 
to  be  seated  in  the  isolated  follicles  of  the  bowel,  and  which  consist 
in  tubercular  degeneration  of  the  follicles,  take  place  in  three- 
eighths  of  the  cases. 

Much  in  the  same  manner,  and  at  the  same  rate,  is  the  raucoua 
membrane  of  the  colon  liable  to  be  diseased*  It  is  reddened  either 
continuously  or  in  patches.     The  most  common  lesion  is  the  pre- 
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senoe  of  ulcers,  which  are  formed  id  from  eight-eleveothd  to  seven- 
DiDths,  or  about  nine-twelfths.  They  may  be  large,  middle-sized, 
or  small.  The  most  common  situations  are  the  caecum,  the  ascend- 
ing colon,  the  transverse  arch,  and  the  rectum,  in  the  order  now 
specified.  When  the  csecum  is  aiFected,  the  ulceration  is  often  ex- 
tensive, being  associated  with  ulcers  or  ulceration  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  ileumt  the  ileo-caecal  valve,  which  is  often  stripped  of  its  mu- 
cous membrane,  or  altogetlier  destroyed,  and  over  the  whole  inner 
surface  of  the  csecum.  In  the  ascending  colon  and  transverse  arch, 
the  ulcers  present  the  appearance  of  broad  flattLsh  patches,  the 
largest  diameter  being  across  the  intestine,  tlie  converse  of  what  is 
observed  in  the  ileum.  These  ulcers  may  commence  in  the  mucous 
follicles  of  the  colon :  but  they  eventually  pass  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane in  general. 

Tubercular  granulations  are  found  iu  the  colon  in  a  smaller 
proportion  of  cases. 

Of  these  ulcers  or  ulcerated  patches  it  is  a  pretty  general  result, 
that,  as  they  destroy  the  mucous  membrane,  and  advance  through 
the  subjacent  coats  to  the  peritoneum,  they  cause  in  the  latter  in- 
flammation in  minute  isolated  points  or  spots,  followed  by  effusion 
of  albuminous  fluid,  which  coagulates  and  adheres  in  an  equal 
number  of  minut-e  points,  opaque,  elevated,  and  generally  isolated, 
but  touching  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  rough  patch,  circular  or 
oval  in  fihape.  In  this  state,  these  small  whitish  opaque  bodies  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  tubercular  specks,  and  are  hence  called  by 
many  authors  tubercles  of  the  peritonaeum.  Whatever  be  the  name 
ai>plieti  to  them,  they  arc  formed  in  the  mode  now  mentioned. 

The  final  cause  of  this  peritoneal  inflaramation  is  to  counteract 
ulcerative  perforation,  and  to  thicken  and  strengthen  the  bowel. 
In  some  rare  cases,  however,  this  object  is  defeated,  aud  the  ulcer- 
ation  destroys  all  the  textures,  and  the  peritoneum  suddenly  gives 
way,  allowing  the  escape  of  air  and  the  intestinal  contents  into  the 
abdomen,  and  causing  sudden  fatal  peritonitis.  This  accident  is, 
however,  not  very  common.  One  example  only  have  1  met  with 
among  nearly  one  hundred  instances  of  fat^l  consumption. 

In  other  instances,  cfi'usion  of  sero-purulent  or  purulent  fluid  is 
fouTid  in  the  peritoneum,  anJ  soft  coagulablc  lymph  between  the 
intestinal  foUlji,  showing  that  it  must  have  been  inflamed  during 
life. 

In  the  bodies  of  the  phthisical  the  liver  is  very  generally  in  a 
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TDorbid  state-  Tlie  most  frequent  change  in  tlib  country  is  tiSI 
of  kirrhosh^  with  more  or  le^s  enlargement  and  induration,  in  which 
sections  of  the  gland  show  it  to  have  a  peculiar  yellow  colour,  with 
a  darker  hue  of  the  aanL  This  t^kes  place  in  rather  more  than 
one-third  of  the  cases.  The  most  coramon  change  in  France  ap» 
pears  to  be  the  adipescent  transformation  of  the  organ  which  occurs 
in  one-third  of  the  cases.  In  this  the  organ  is  pale,  fawn-coloured, 
more  or  leas  tender  and  friable,  chequered  with  red  outside  as 
well  as  within*  The  bulk  of  the  organ  is  always  increased*  some- 
times  to  the  amount  of  twice  its  usual  dimensions.  In  this  coun- 
try, this  change  does  not  take  place  in  so  many  as  one-sixth  of  the 
cases.  The  former  lesion  is  most  common  among  males ;  the  lat* 
tcr  among  females. 

The  brain  is  very  generally  slightly  softer  than  natural.  The 
membranes  are  injected ;  and  fluid  is  effiised  beneath  the  arachnoid 
membrane  and  within  the  ventricles. 

Tubercular  deposits  or  tyromatous  matter,  fluid  or  semifluid^  or 
solid,  are  found  in  various  other  organs  besides  the  lungs.  Thus 
the  ileum  and  the  colon  are  said  to  become  the  seat  of  this  depost; 
but  perhaps  it  is  rather  the  albuminous  effusion  in  the  granular 
shape,  than  real  tyromatous  matter,  which  has  received  this  cha- 
racter. The  de[)0sit,  however,  is  found  in  the  mesenteric  glands, 
the  cervical  lymphatic  glands,  the  lumbar  glands,  the  prostate,  the 
spleen,  ovaries,  kidueys,  womb,  brain,  and  cerebellum^  in  the  order 
now  mentioned. 

The  usual  termination  of  the  lesions  of  the  lungs  above  dcscriljed 
is  in  death.  As  the  contents  of  the  tubercular  masses  arc  softened 
and  expelled  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  they  cause  in  these  and  in 
the  windjjipe  and  lungs  most  violent  irritation  and  inflammation, 
with  consequent  copious  secretlou  of  puriform  mucus,  which  is 
mingled  and  tpit  up  with  the  proper  tubercular  matter.  As  this 
process  advances  with  several  tubercular  masses  simultaneously  and 
successively,  very  general  bronchitic  and  tracheal  inflammation  is 
induced ;  and  at  the  same  time  with  them  symptoms  of  peripneu- 
mony  and  pleurisy  may  he  combined  from  the  causes  *ilready  sf>e- 
cified.  In  this  state  of  matters,  the  function  of  respiration  is 
gradually  confined  in  its  extent  and  effect,  until  it  is  nearly  anni- 
hilated, when  prhajis  not  more  than  one-fourth,  or,  in  some  cases, 
one- sixth,  or  one- tenth  of  the  lungs  is  left  permeable  to  air  and 
blood*     Death  then  ensues,  partly  as  the  effect  of  the  exhaustion 
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from  constant  tracheo-bronchial  irritation,  partly  as  the  effect  of 
exhaustioti  from  annihilated  respiration. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  frequency  of  this  as  the  usual  termination 
of  the  process  of  tubercular  destruction,  softening,  and  excavation^ 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  an  extremely  small  proportion  of 
cases,  recoveries  from  very  ominous  states  take  place  after  all  the 
usual  signs  of  consumption  have  existed  for  a  sufficient  time  to 
render  the  conclusion  probable  that  these  symptoms  were  caused 
by  tubercular  softeniog  and  excavation.  As  the  evidence  of  this 
fact  is  at  once  doubtful  and  important,  it  is  best  to  state  it,  as  it 
most  usually  is  observed. 

1,  It  occasionally  happens,  that,  in  inspecting  the  bodies  of  per- 
sons destroyed  by  several  different  diseases,  there  is  observed  in  the 
upper  lobe  of  the  lungs  a  peculiar  morbid  state.  The  pleura  is  i 
puckered  and  shrivelled  into  small,  firm,  irregular  portions,  in 
which  there  is  distinctly  felt  a  sort  of  leathery  firmness,  and  beneath 
that  a  spot  or  botly  or  round  globular,  pretty  firm  and  resisting. 
When  this  is  divided,  the  pleura  is  found  to  be  shrivelled  and  a 
little  indurated,  contracted  downwards  and  inwards  upon  the  hard 
body,  and  the  substance  of  the  lung  hardened  and  shrinking,  en- 
closing the  hard  body,  which  is  then  found  either  like  a  portion  of 
soft  putty,  or  more  consistent  like  chalk,  slightly  moistened  with 
water*  This  is  regarded  as  a  cicatrized  or  contracted  vomica. 
The  putty*like  or  chalky  contents  are  tlie  thicker  part  of  the  soft- 
ened matter  of  the  tubercle  after  the  thinner  have  been  expecto- 
rated or  removed  by  absorption.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  in  which 
such  chpLlk-like  masses  usually  encysted,  are  contained  in  the  apex 
or  upper  regions  of  the  upjier  lobes,  the  rest  of  the  lungs  are  in 
general  either  free  from  tul)ercular  masses,  or  are  little  occupietl 
by  them,  or  present  some  miliary  tubercles  disseminated  through 
their  substance. 

In  some  instances,  these  solid  bodies  are  perfectly  firm  and 
almost  stony,  grating  against  the  knife- 
Changes  of  this  kind,  however,  M.  Louis  thinks,  do  not  depend 
on  any  determinate  lesion.  From  the  soundness  of  the  rest  of  tlie 
lung,  and  the  small  space  which  such  bodies  occupy,  it  is  possible 
tliat  these  putty *like  bodies  may  be  tyroniatous  masses  in  the  early 
stage  degenerateil,  and  the  calcareous  concretions,  phlcbolites,  or 
concretions  in  parts  of  the  lungs  prcvioiLsly  inflamed. 

2.  In  other  instances,  however,  appearances  of  a  less  equivocal 
nature  arc  recognized.     In  examining  the  bodies  of  persons  who 
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liave  previously  suffered  from  cough,  breath l^sDess^  expectoration. 
and  wasting,  there  are  found  in  the  upfier  lobe  of  the  lungs,  irre- 
gular caviHes  lined  by  a  semicartilaginouE  membrane,  similar  to 
that  formerly  described,  but  firmer  and  smoother,  containiii 
particles  of  whitish  chalky-like  matter,  or  even  putty-like  mattt 
adhering.  In  other  indtances^  cavities  irregular  in  shape,  but 
marked  by  septa  or  partitions,  are  found  lined  by  a  firm  smooth 
false  membrane,  empty,  that  is  containing  only  air ;  while  in  the 
same  lung  may  be  found  tubercular  masses  partially  or  wholly 
8ofbened^  and  in  some  instancea,  crude  tubercular  masses. 

At  the  near  extremity  of  such  cavities  the  bronchial  tube6,  winch 
arc  truncated,  are  in  general  also  dilated  or  enlarged  in  diameter ; 
while  those  at  the  further  extremity  are  shrunk  and  contracted,  or 
altogether  impermeable.     These  cavities  also  themselves  show  a 
tendency  to  contraction  by  the  lung,  and  even  the  thoracic  parietes 
pressing    them    mutually    together.       When    this   contraction 
shrinking  of  the  cavities  takes  place,  the  extremities!  of  the  m 
broucliial  tubes  also  are  contracted j  from  participating  in  the 
tripetal  pressure;  and,  in  some  instances,  they  are  impermeable 
and  obliterflted.     This  lesion  has  been  well  represented  by  Rey- 
naud  in  his  fourth  plate,  fig.  I,  who  has  detailed  several  caaes, 
showing  the  frequency  of  obliteration  of  the  tubes,  in  cases  both  4rf 
fatal  plithisls,  and  in  those  in  which  partial  recovery  appeated  to 
take  place. 

Laiith/^  In  some  instances  in  the  apex  of  the  lungs  are  found 
simply  masses,  fibrous  and  celhdo-fibrous,  with  firm  cartilaginous 
intersections  without  cavity,  and  without  permeable  bronchial  tubea^^H 

From  these  several  facts  it  is  inferred^  \sf,  that  the  cavities  now^^ 
mentioned  are  tubercular  cavities  emptied  and  partially  or  wholly 
cicatrized;  and  2d^  that  the  solid  tirra  portions  are  cavities  in 
which  great  or  complete  contraction  had  taken  place. 

§11.  Kiaanosis. — This  name  Dr  Corriguu  applies  to  the  following        . 
condition  of  the  lung.    The  substance  of  the  lung  is  firm  and  solid ^H 
to  touch,  and  void  of  crepitation;  it  is  of  grayish-red  colour  and^B 
tough  ;  when  divided,  it  is  traversedj  in  all  directions,  by  thick  white 
l>ands  of  fibro-cellular  tissue.  ^  The  bronchial   tubes,  instead  of 
growing  smaller  in  diameter  as  they  ]»rocecd  to  their  terminations, 
increase  in  size  and  capacity,  until  they  terminate  in  oval  or  round- 
ed cavities,  in  some  of  w  hich  are  seen  crowded  together  the  open- 
ings of  the  small  bronchia,  giving  them  an  appearance  similar  to 
that  of  the  hnmchm  of  the  tortoise.     The  lining  roenibmne  of  the 
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large  dilated  broochia  is  red  and  thickeued*  Tlie  small  bronchia 
are  not  permeable  beyond  tlieir  orifices.  The  tubes  are  generally 
filled  with  viscid  puriform  mucus.  The  lung  itself  is  generally 
smaller  than  natural  or  contracted.  No  tubercles  are  observed- 
But  it  is  common  to  find  the  pleura  covered  with  lymph,  or  adher- 
ing to  the  costal  pleura. 

These  changes  Dr  Corrigan  ascribes  to  the  previous  existence 
of  chronic  iuftammation  in  the  filameDto-c^^Uukr  tissue  of  the  lung, 
converting  it  into  a  tibro-cellular  structure,  which  contracts  toward 
the  centre  of  the  organ,  and  in  its  contraction  draws  along  with  it 
the  elastic  substance  of  the  lung,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  liver  is  supposed  to  contract  that  organ,* 

Tliis  explanation  is  hypothetical  Tlie  lesion  has  been  described 
and  represented  by  Andral>  Reynaud,  and  Dr  Carsewell  as  hyper- 
trophy and  dilatatitjn  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  These  are  manifestly 
both  dilated  and  their  walls  are  thickened  and  hj"[3ertropbied,  while 
their  cellular  or  vesicular  terminations  are  obliterated.  These  are 
facts.  All  the  rest  are  opinions.  All  that  can  be  satd  of  tbJa 
change  is,  that  it  seems  to  be  the  result  of  an  inflammatory  condi- 
tion of  tlie  bronchial  tubes,  with  obliteration  of  their  extremities^ 
sometimes  with  pleuritic  exudation. 

It  seems  impassible  to  establish  any  analogy  between  this  mor- 
bid state  of  the  lung  and  kirrhosis  of  the  liver.  In  the  latter  dis- 
ease, the  acini  or  granular  elements  are  hypertrophied,  and  they 
contain  bile  or  the  matter  of  bile,  (taurine),  and  colouring  matter, 
and  crystalline  fatty  matter.  Notliing  analogous  to  this  is  seen  in 
the  lung  with  hypertrophied  bronchial  tubes. 

§  12.  Concretions* — Hiu^d  gritty  or  stony  l>o<lies  are  very  fre- 
quently found  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs. f  Tlie  most  usual  situation 
for  these  bodies  is  at  the  apex  of  one  or  both  lungs,  or  somewhere 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  upper  lobe»  lu  some  cases  the  phura  ad- 
heres to  the  costal  pleura  over  the  hite  of  these  bodies,  so  that  they 
arc  nut  recognized  until  the  lung  is  removed  from  the  chest.  If 
the  pleura  do  not  adliere,  it  is  observed  that  a  shrivelled  contracted 
api>earance  of  the  spot  with  some  depression  has  taken  place,  as  if 
it  were  the  mark  of  a  cicatrix  or  heiiled  Bear  of  the  lung*  while  the 

*  On  CirrhodBof  the  Lung.  By  D.  J.  Ctirrij^^iui,  M»  D.  iStc.  Dubliti  Jdurtinf  of  tli# 
Mctlical  Sciencei,  Vol.  xiii.  p.  206.     Dubtin,  I  Oao. 

t  A  Qise  of  Obstructed  D«glutiUon  from  ^i  prutcrnnturai  dilAtntiun  af«  mnl  ling 
rormed  iop  the  PhArynx.  By  Mr  Ludlow,  Surgeon^  nrittoL  Medir*!  Obtervntioni  aiiit 
Itiquinc*,  Vol  iU.     London.  I  H%  p.  08* 
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substance  of  the  lung,  to  the  extent  of  one*third  or  half  of  i 
bical  inch  is  indurated.  When  this  is  divided,  the  centre  of  tbe 
mass  18  found  to  consist  of  a  whitish-gray  or  bluish  matter,  very 
hard,  and  distinctly  gritty,  or  with  gritty  particles  disseminated 
through  the  mass.  These  bodies  have  been  regarded  by  Laeunec 
as  the  remains  or  vestiges  of  cicatrized  vomica*^  It  is  possible  that 
this  may  be  the  case.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  concre- 
tions occur  in  lungs  in  which  there  are  no  tubercles  and  no  vomica 
or  traces  of  these  cavities  elsewhere. 

Hard  stony  bodies  may  occur  also  in  other  parts  of  the  lung^ 
These  are  variable  in  size,  from  the  bulk  of  a  millet  seed  to  that  of 
a  bean.  They  are  traced  to  blood-vessels,  and  are  vein  stones  i 
QjhkboUthay 

§  13.  Parasitical  Animals. — a.  Hybatibs.— Theacephalocjst 
has  been  found  in  the  lungs  by  many  observers;  and  in  several  in- 
stances, acephalocysts  have  been  discharged  by  coughing.  They 
are  formed  either  in  the  filamento-cellular  tissue,  or  in  the  pleura  : 
from  either  of  wliich  they  may  find  their  way  into  the  brojichi  by 
suppuration,  and  hence  be  discharged  by  coughing*  Instances  of 
this  kind  are  not  uncommon.* 

On  the  origin  and  pathological  relation  of  these  bodies,  a  new, 
and  J  in  several  respects,  peculiar  view  has  been  given  by  M,  C. 
Baron,  who^  from  the  phenomena  of  various  cases,  traces  an  inti- 
mate connection  between  hemorrhagic  effusions,  and  the  presence 
of  aeephalocysts.  This  author  thinks,  that  when  blood  is  effused 
into  the  pulmonic  substance,  the  mass  undergoes  various  changes, 
the  central  continuing  red,  the  peripheral  yellow.  The  central 
portion  may  be  expelled  through  orifices  formed  in  the  peripheral ; 
or  it  is  partly  absorbed  by  the  peripheral  portion;  which  is  thus 
progressively  transformed  into  a  cyst,  which  after  some  time  may 
become  a  hydatid. f 

This  method  of  explanation  seems  more  applicable  to  the  origin 

*  Case  of  Hydfltida  discharged  by  Coughing.  Belated  in  a  Letter  from  John 
Collett,  M.D.,  Newbiury,  Berkshiii?.  Transactions  of  College  of  PhyaidanB,  Vol  ii.  p, 
486,     Land.  1772»     135  acephulocysta  coughed  up  in  the  course  of  116  dayi. 

Case  of  Hydatids  cmighed  «p  from  the  Lungs.     By  Dr  Doubleduy  of  Hex] 
Medical  Observationji  and  Inqumcs,  Vol  v.  p.  143-     Lond.  \71^. 

Hydatids  in  the  Air  Tubes  of  the  Lungs.     In  a  Letter  from  u  Physieiaa  in  Londi 
(Dr  Pearson),     Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Vol.  vii.  jj.  4f)0*     £din.  181 L 

Cftfle  of  Hydatids  dischargeil  from  tbe  LyngM.  Guy*s  Hospital  lleporta,  VoL  i 
p.A07,     Lond.  I83i>\ 

t  De  Jn  Nature  et  du  Developpement  de«  Produita  AecideuteU.  Pv  M.  Le  Doc- 
teur  Ch,  Baron.    Memoirca  de  rAcademie,  Tom©  xi.  p.  SHI,    Pari*,  1845» 
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of  serous  cysts  than  that  of  acephalocysts.  The  author  neverthe- 
less maintains  its  validity,  because  liydatids  are  found  in  the 
blood,  and  their  ova  may  therefore  be  effused  with  it  To  this  it 
may  be  answered,  that,  admitting  that  hydatids  or  their  germs 
exist  in  the  blood,  it  must  be  ea^y  for  them  to  find  their  way  into 


the  lungs  without  the  eifii^ion  of  blood. 


Hydatids,  when  existing  in  the  lungs,  either  cause  suppuration 
and  then  expulsion  with  more  or  less  di&order,  general  and  local ; 
or  they  may  die  ;  the  cysts  coutract  and  become  opake ;  aud  they 
then  form  a  sort  of  lamellated  tumour,  the  presence  of  which  does 
not  appear  to  he  detrimental 

b.  Worms, — Instances  are  recorded  by  several  authors,  among 
others  Scbenke,  of  worms  having  been  discharged  from  the  Inn^, 
It  has  been  generally  believed— that  these  cases  were  the  result  of 
the  credulity  of  the  recorders ;  and  so  perhaps  some  of  them  may. 
Ttie  same  objection,  however,  can  scarcely  be  urged  against  a  case 
recorded  by  Dr  Thomas  Percival,  who  mentions  that  a  patient, 
aged  49,  after  cough  and  oppression  at  the  breast,  expelled 
by  cougliing,  in  February  1774,  two  masses,  the  largest  the 
size  of  a  nutmeg,  of  a  chocolate  colour,  upon  dividing  which  it 
was  found  to  contain  a  number  of  worms  like  maggots.  The  cough 
and  expectoration  diminished  in  severity  ;  but  the  result  as  to  final 
recovery  is  not  stated> 

§  14*  Heterologous  Growths, — Both  skirrhus  and  enkepha* 
loma  have  been  represented  to  be  found  in  the  lungs.  As  to  the 
latter  there  is  no  doubt  The  occurrence  of  the  former  is  more  ques- 
tionable. 

Bayle  was  the  first  who  in  1810  directed  attention  to  the  precise 
character  of  cancer  in  the  longs.  He  gives  three  cases;  in  the  first 
of  which  the  cancerous  masses  were  hard,  and  presented  the  white 
sliining  appearance  of  fresh  bacon  or  lard-  Iii  the  other  two  the 
tumours  bore  the  characters  of  brain  or  genuine  enkephaloma. 
These  were  instances  of  enkephaloid  disease  affecting  the  hings. 

Laenncc  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  structure  named 
Skirrhus  does  not  take  place  in  the  lung,  and  that  the  only  species 
of  Cancer  found  in  these  organs  is  the  medullary  sarkoma,  or 
enkephaloid  deposit ;  and  if  careful  attention  be  given  to  the  cases 
which  were  published  both  before  and  since  his  tirae^  we  shall  sec 
reason  to  admit,  that  this  inference  is  well  founded. 

•  PhiloBophicttli  MedicaU  and  Experimental  Kisays.  Kv  Thomw  Pcfdvnl,  M.  I>. 
Vol.  iii.     Loud.  1778. 
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Tbe  cases  of  enkephaloid  disease  published  in  1817  and  1818  by 
Mr  IjangstafF showed,  so  far  as  negative  evidence  goesj  that  skirrhus 
does  not  affect  internal  organs ;  and  tliat  enkeplialoma  is  tbe  usual 
form  in  wliich  malignant  disease  attacks  the  lungs.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  case  referred  to  the  head  of  tubcrculated  sarkoma, 
all  presented  Uie  nsiial  characters  of  enkephaloma ;  and  probably 
this  was  enkephaloid  deposit  in  the  tuberculated  form/ 

These  facts  and  considerations  deducibie  from  them,  have  led 
Mr  Travers  to  consider  skirrhus  and  enkephaloma  as  dependent  on 
the  same  generating  cause,  and  that  this,  whatever  It  be,  produces 
in  one  order  of  organs^  mostly  external,  the  skirrhus  deposit,  and 
in  another  order,  mostly  internal,  the  enkephaloid  formation.f  It 
is  not  easy  to  say  whether  this  view  be  the  correct  one  or  not ;  but 
the  facts  which  support  it,  show  tlie  ti^uth  of  the  doctrine  which  ha^ 
been  several  times  stated  in  the  course  of  this  volume,  that  enkeplia- 
loroa  is  the  most  common  malignant  deposit  that  affects  internal 
organs. 

It  seems  indeed  doubtful  whether  genuine  skirrhus  has  been  found 
in  the  lungs ;  for  all  the  authentic  cases  hitherto  recorded  present 
the  characters  of  the  enkephaloid  deposit,^  It  has  been  observed  to 
pass  from  the  mamma  to  the  pleura,  and  thence  to  the  lunga. 
This,  however,  is  not  tbe  primary  affection  of  the  lungs  by  skirrbu& 

Enkephaloma  is  greatly  more  common,  aod,  according  to  the 
most  authentic  evidence  hitherto  adduced,  must  be  regarded  as  the 
principal  form  in  which  cancer  affects  the  lungs.  It  may  appear 
in  four  different  modes* 

In  the  first  place,  the  enkephaloid  matter  is  deposited  in  the  bron- 
chial glands,  and  causes  the  gradual  enlargement  of  these  bodies 
and  their  encroachment  on  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  the  substance  of 
the  lungs.  As  this  enlargement  proceeds,  the  breathing  is  increased 
in  difficulty,  and  fluid  is  effused  within  the  pleura*^     The  maases 

■  CMAee  of  Fungu*  f  lacmAtode*  with  Obaervntfons,  &c.  By  George  Lojigst&jft  Ea^„ 
&c.     Mcdico-Cbinirgical  TranBactions,  Vol  viii,  p,  272,  &c.     London,  1H17, 

Cases  of  Fungiia  HaemBtodeB^  Cancer,  and  Tuberculated  Sarkomo,  &i\  By  Oeorgie 
LangitafT,  Esq.     Medico-Cblnirgical  Transactiotis,  Vol  ix.  p.  2^7.     Lrmdon,  1818. 

t  Obiormtione  on  l^cal  Disea&ea  termed  Malignant.  By  Beojomin  Travers, 
F.R^,  4c  Pajlal,  and  11.  Medico-Chinirgical  Tranaactiona,  voL  xv*  p.  195  and 
228.     Lond,  1029.     Part  HI.  Vol.  xvii.  p.  300.     London^  1832. 

X  Cnae  of  Extend vc  Carcinoma  of  the  Lungs,  By  George  Burrows,  M.  D.,  &c» 
MedicO'Cliirurgieal  Transactioniu  Vol.  xxvjl  p.  118.     LomL  1844. 

i:»ae%  iifMnlignfint  DiJ^eaAe  of  tbe  Lun^J^     By  H,  Mamball  Hughes^  M,  D.     OuyV^ 
Unnpitni  Reports,  VoU  vi.  p.  330.     Lond.  1H42. 
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vary  m  size  according  to  the  duration  of  the  dis€»ase,  from  the  bulk 
of  a  gooselwny  or  a  filbert  to  that  of  small  pippins.  Most  com- 
nionly  several  masses  are  found  united  in  one  irregular  tumour ;  or 
they  form  a  chain  of  tumours  extending  through  the  posterior  me- 
diastinum along  the  bronchial  tubes*  They  are  gray  or  gray-white, 
moderately  firm,  and  present  the  usual  characters  of  enkephaloma. 

The  presence  of  these  bodies  produces  a  peculiar  form  of  breatli- 
lessness  with  orthopnoea  ;  at  first  recurring  in  fits,  afterwards  con- 
stant, and  causing  a  hissing,  wheezing,  roaring  noise  o?er  the  site 
of  the  bronchial  tubes,  with  crowing  inspiration. 

In  the  second  form,  the  disease  affects  the  lungs  in  the  chest, 
commencing  either  in  the  pleura,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  lungB, 
The  enkephaloid  deposit  may  appear  either  in  the  encysted  or  the 
unencysted  form.  But  in  whichever  way  it  appears,  it  rapidly  oc- 
cupies the  whole  interior  of  the  chest,  pushing  the  lung  away  from 
the  ribs  towards  the  mediastinum.  After  some  time  it  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  interior  of  the  chest  with  one  continuous,  yet  lobulated 
mass  of  enkephaloid  deposit.  The  presence  of  this  may  be  known 
during  life  by  the  complete  dulness  emitted  by  the  chest  on  per- 
cussion, and  tlie  total  absence  of  respiratory  murmur,  with  great 
breathlessness  and  debility. 

After  death,  which  follows  quickly,  the  demithnrax  is  found  oc- 
cupied with  this  enkephaloid  mass,  and  the  lung  compressetl  into  a 
very  small  space  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  and  the  mediai$tinum, 
IB  scarcely  to  be  recognized*  The  tumour  presents  the  usual  charac- 
ters of  enkephaloma*  Some  parts  are  soft,  pulpy,  and  semifluid, 
like  brain,  or  the  brain  of  the  fcetus ;  others  are  firm  and  consist- 
ent like  cream-cheese  ;  others  are  a  mixture  of  soft  gray-coloured 
cerebriform  matter  with  blood  and  blood-vessels. 

lo  the  third  mode  of  approach,  the  enkephaloid  matter  appears 
first  in  the  liver,  and  after  occupying  the  greater  jiart  of  that  gland, 
it  proceeds  to  affect  the  diaphragmatic  peritoneum,  the  diaphragm 
itself,  the  pletira^  and  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung.  Through 
this  the  enkephaloid  deposit  extends  gradually  until  it  occupies  the 
middle  lobe  and  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  lolie.  In  this  caae  it 
is  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  tumour  displaces  the  lung,  or  the 
enkephaloid  matter  is  infiltrated  into  the  pulmonary  substance,  as  it 
16  in  that  of  the  liver.  In  the  instances  in  which  I  have  observed  this 
mode  of  occupation,  the  new  gi*owth  seemed  to  advance  by  suc- 
^^ceesive  steps  from  one  texture  to  another,  and  the  lungs  appeared 
^Bto  he  occupied  from  their  proximity  to  tlie  organs  first  attacked. 
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In  this  mode  of  approach,  the  new  growth  piisses  to  the  left  side 
of  the  diaphragnij  the  tendinous  centre,  the  pericardium^  heart,  and 
part  of  the  left  lung.  The  extent  to  which  the  growth  proceeds  in 
this  direction  is  a  mere  question  of  timet  If  life  be  sufficiently 
prolonged,  the  growth  is  found  aflFecting  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  left  lung.  If  the  patient  be  destroyed  early,  then  less  of  that 
lung  is  involved. 

It  must  further  be  allowed  that  enkephaloraa  appears  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  form  of  tuberous  masses  in  the  lungs,  macb  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  they  are  deposited  in  the  liver.  Such  was 
the  mode  of  deposition  in  the  cases  given  by  Mr  Langstaff  and  Mr 
Lawrence,  The  tuberosities  are  further  stated  to  have  been  en- 
closed within  very  delicate  cysts.  Some  of  these  were  very  vascu- 
lar. In  one  case  given  by  Mr  Langstaff,  the  deposit  had  affected 
the  uterus  and  lungs,  but  not  the  liver  or  other  abdominal  viscera* 
These  masses  vary  in  size  from  the  bulk  of  peas  to  that  of  small 
apples** 

When  the  disease  appears  in  the  left  demitkornj:,  it  by  its  increas- 
ing size,  not  only  displaces  the  lung  to  the  mediastinum  and  upper 
part  of  the  chest,  but  it  thrusts  the  heart  over  towards  the  right 
side  of  the  chest-f 

Dr  Warren  records  the  case  of  a  man  of  25  in  whom  colloid 
cancer  affected  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  the  abaorbent 
glands,  the  skull,  the  muscles,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  pan* 
creas,  and  kidneys4  Other  instances,  however,  would  be  required 
to  confirm  the  inference  that  colloid  cancer  affects  the  lungs. 

§  15.  Melanosis.— Of  this  deposit  two  forms  are  observed  to 
take  place  in  the  lungs ;  one  true  melanosis ;  the  other  consisting 
of  a  deposition  or  formation  of  carbonaceous  matter  from  smoke 
and  small  dust  inimled,  and  which  has  been  distinguished  by  the 
name  spurious  melanosis*  IJctween  these  affections,  however,  though 
dmilar,  there  is  no  natural  alliance. 

In  true  melanosis  the  deposit  takes  place  in  two  modes.  In  one 
it  affects  first  the  bronchial  glands,  infiltrating  them  with  a  dark* 
blue-coloured  matter,  most  commonly  solid,  sometimes  slightly 
fluid,  semi-fluid,  or  pasty.  The  glands  are  at  the  same  time  en- 
larged, and  usually  increase  in  size  as  the  deposit  proceeds ;  and 

*  Cases  of  Funguii  HiieniAtod^  &c.     By  Oeor^ge  LangstAfT,  Esq.    Medieo-Chinug* 
TransactionSt  Vo).  vili,  and  it. 

f  On  Malignant  Tumoim  connected  with  th<3  Heart  and  Lungs.     By  John  \ 
M.  D.,  Ac     Modico-ChiniTgiciil  Traiiaactionj,  Vol  xriii.  p.  281.     Lonilon*  18S3. 

±  PoculiRr  Cii»e  ©f  Gelatinifonn  Cancer,  Ac.  with  the  Appcamncea  on   Dtflacction. 
Bv  Johti  C.  WiiTTCTi,  M,  D.  Med.-Chimrg.  Tranau  Vol  xxni*  p,  385,     London,  \  844* 
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3  encroach  on  the  lung.  In  the  other  mode,  the  melanotic  mat- 
ter is  either  infiltrated  into  the  substance  of  the  pnhuonic  filamen to- 
cellular  tisane,  or  it  is  deposited  in  cysts  contained  or  formed  within 
the  same.  Of  this^  instances  are  given  by  various  authors^  among 
others,  by  Mr  Langstaff. 

The  melanotic  deposit  is  liable  to  occnr  in  conjunction  with  the 
enkephaloid*  In  the  first  variety  of  the  second  case,  the  melano- 
tic matter  appears  in  the  form  of  black  or  blue  specks,  patches,  or 
lines  and  streaks  disseminated  through  the  pulmonic  parenchyma. 
In  this  instance,  they  are  probably  in  the  interlobular  filaraento- 
cellular  tissue. 

In  spurious  melanosis,  tlie  black  matter  is  diifused  pretty  regu- 
larly through  the  whole  lung.  Tlic  expectoration  is  always  more 
or  less  black  ;  and  the  bronchial  tubes  are  filled  with  black  or  daj*k- 
blue  puriform  mucus.  The  bronchial  membrane  is  tinged  of  a 
dark  colour;  and  the  substance  of  the  lung  is  more  or  less  exten- 
sively black  ;  while  it  is  often  occupied  with  blue  or  black  indurated 
patches  and  masses,  and  not  unusually  with  tul>ercular  masses  and 
vomicae.  From  a  lung  in  this  state,  a  large  quantity  of  black-co- 
loured fluid  may  be  expressed. 

The  cause  of  the  blackening  in  spurious  melanosis  or  tlic  coal- 
miners'  lung  is  variousp  In  one  &et  of  cases,  the  black  matter  has 
^^een  found  to  be  coal  in  a  state  of  very  minute  division,  most  pro- 
bably mechanical.  In  another  set  of  c-ases,  it  has  been  represented 
to  be  carbonaceous  matter  inhaled  from  the  smoke  of  the  lamps 
and  candles  used  by  the  miners.  In  a  third  set,  again,  it  has  been 
maintained,  that  it  is  the  carbonaceous  matter  inhaled  after  explo- 
sions of  the  adjoining  strata  by  means  of  gunpowder.  Fur  farther 
information  on  all  these  points,  I  refer  to  the  papers  by  Dr  James 
Gregory,*  Mr  Graham,!  Dr  William  Thora&on,|  Dr  Hamilton, 
and  Dr  Stratton  ;§  and  a  memoir  by  M.  Natalis  GuilloL|] 

*  C»m  of  peciiJiar  Black  Infiltration  of  the  whole  Lungi  reflembUng  Melnnosia.  By 
Jftnitt  C.  Gregory,  M.  D.   Edin.  Med.  &  Surg,  Joum.  Vol.  xxx\l  p,  Zm,     EUin.  1831, 

t  On  the  Existence  ©f  Chare cwil  in  the  Lungs.  By  Thoma*  Gmham,  F.  II,  S,  E„ 
&:c,     Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vo\,  xUi.  i\  3t;3.     Ivlinburgh,  1854. 

Cnsei  by  O.  Hamilton,  M,  D.  &c,  Caae  2d.  Edinhuj;gh  Mtnliealaud  Surgical  Jour- 
nal,  Vol  Jtlii.  p.  207.     Edinburgh,  1834. 

X  On  Black  ExpectoratioQ  amJ  the  Depoeition  of  Black  Matter  bi  the  Liing%  pajy 
ticularly  m  occurring  in  Coal  inineni,  &c.  By  William  Thomson,  M.  D.  >Ied.-Chir. 
Trana  Part  I.  Vol.  %il.  p.  230,   Lnnd.  laST  \  am!  Part  1 1.  Vol-  xxi.  p.  a40,  Lumt.  i83a, 

I  Caie  of  Anthnicoais  or  Bljuk  Jofillnition  of  the  whole  I.ung«,  By  ThonmsStnit- 
ton,  M.  D.     Edin.  Mod.  and  Surg.  .1  mi  ma  I,  Vol  xlix.  p.  IHO.     Ediuhurglu  l«.m 

(I  Af  cbires  Oeiujratea.  T,  U«i.  f,  I      1'h:%  1&45.  * 
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I  merely  observe  tbat  the  general  conclusion,  which  results 
from  the  history  of  all  the  cases  recorded  and  their  pheoomena,  as 
also  from  those  which  have  fallen  under  my  own  observation^  is^ 
that,  though  black  infiltration  observed  in  coal-miners  may 
without  disease,  or  with  little  disease  of  the  lungs,  yet  most  ooi 
monly  it  is  associated  with  very  considerable  disease  both  of  the 
bronchial  membrane  and  lungs.  The  former  is  almost  constantly 
in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation.  In  the  latter  there  are  often 
tubercles,  vomicae^  or  indurated  portions,  sometimes  stony  concre- 
tions. The  lungs  are  also  emphysematous.  The  pleura  is  often 
adherent  over  the  apex,  sometimes  all  over.  The  coal  dust  is  in- 
haled by  all  coal-miners,  and  is  stated  to  be  freely  spit  up  daily  and 
from  time  to  time  without  inconvenience  or  injiu-y.  When,  however, 
the  bronchial  membrane  becomes  inflamed^  either  from  exposure  to 
cold  or  the  inhalation  of  stony  particles,  or  in  working  at  stony 
strata,  then  the  evil  becomes  urgent.  The  hmgs  are  often  occupied 
by  tubercles;  and  the  diseased  state  of  these  and  the  bronchial 
membrane  aggravates  into  most  deleterious  effects  the  inhalation 
of  carbonac4sous  matter,  which  seems  not  to  be  of  itself  very  detri- 
mental, imless  it  has  been  continued  for  a  long  time. 


CHAPl^ER  IL 

The  Heabt. 
Section  L 

StRUCTDHE  of  THE  HeART, 

The  heart  is  a  complex  organ  consisting  of  muscular  fibres,  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  form  its  different  chambers,  covered  externally  by 
j/erkardiumj  and  lined  internally  by  a  very  delicate  transparent 
membrane  to  which  the  name  endocardmm  is  given.  The  latter  is 
the  only  element  requiring  notice  here. 

The  endocardium  is  a  very  thin  transparent  membrane,  which 
resembles  much  the  inner  membrane  of  the  arteries,  and  which  is 
composed,  according  to  Henle,  of  four  separate  tunics.  Its  free 
surface  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  is  formed  by  a  sort  of  epitbeliuni, 
which  is  in  immediate  cootiimation  with  the  epithelium  of  the  ves- 
sels ;  that  of  the  right  chambers  with  the  venous  epithelium  ;  that 
of  the  left  with  the  pulmonary -venous  and  aortic  epitbeHum,  Next 
to  this  free  or  epithelial  membrane  is  a  layer  of  delicate  and  greatly 
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[lorted  fibres,  similar  to  those  which  form  the  striated  membrane 
of  the  vessels.  Then  is  a  layer  of  elastic  fibres,  which  may  be  re- 
garded afi  ao  elastic  tissue.  Lastly,  is  a  tissue  which  is  called  by 
Ilenle  ligamentous,  but  which  la  manifestly  the  filamentous  tissue 
that  unites  it  to  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart. 

Of  these  four  tunics,  the  three  first  only  are  proper  to  the  eudo- 
cardium.  The  fourth  is  common  to  it  and  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
heart 

Tliis  description  applies  most  to  the  endocardium  of  the  auriclea 

Within  the  ventricles,  the  endocardium  is  altogether  more  deli- 
cate than  in  the  auricles ;  the  striated  tunic  is  thinner ;  and  the 
strong  elastic  fibres  are  entirely  wanting. 

The  tricuspid  and  mitral  valves  are  formed  by  duplications  of 
this  membrane ;  and  in  them  the  elastic  tissue  is  abundanU 


Section  IL 
Morbid  States  of  the  Heart. 


^«  The  heart  is  liable  to  manifold  lesions,  which  it  would  require  a 
con^derable  space  to  describe  with  the  requisite  detail  and  accuracy. 
Several  of  these  have  already  received  consideration,  for  instance 
inflammation  and  various  lesions  of  the  substance  of  the  heart,  un- 
der the  head  of  diseases  of  the  muscular  sy$tem,  and  pericardUU 
under  that  of  diseases  of  tlie  serous  membranes.  The  most  im- 
portant which  deserve  consideration  here  are  inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane,  {endocarditis),  and  its  effects,  induration  or  o«Jsi- 
ficiitiun  of  the  valves ;  hypertrophy,  partial  or  general ;  atrophy ;  and 
p<issi  vc  aneu rism . 

§  1*  Abscess  of  tee  heart, — This  has  been  already  considered 
at  some  length.  Besides  the  cases  there  mentioned,  I  may  notice 
the  following  as  not  lec^s  conclusive.  Dr  Chambers  of  Colchester 
records  an  example  of  the  lesion  in  a  boy  of  fourteen.  An 
Abeceas,  containing  two  ounces  of  purulent  matter,  was  found 
'deeply  seated  in  the  substance  of  the  heart,  and  extending  from 
auricle  to  auricle  round  the  apex  of  the  organ.  In  an  instance  of 
partial  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lieart,  described  by  M, 
Gintrac,  matter  was  formed  in  the  parietas  of  the  left  ventricle  and 
burst  into  the  pericardium. 

Mr  Stallard  of  Leicester  records  an  instance  in  a  man  of  CO 


•  Vma  ot  Suppumtion  of  the  HciirL     Hy    Ukbjud  Chamber*,  M,   U.      Laiui  t, 
1844.    JuJyi/th*    P,  557. 
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yean^  who  was  attacked  suddenly,  while  at  work,  with  coma, 
anoflisy  and  great  feebleness.  On  the  third  day  death  followed 
The  heart  was  fat,  flabby,  and  rather  larger  than  usual,  and  the 
pericardium  contained  about  one  ounce  of  dirty  serum.  The 
right  auricle  and  ventricle  were  of  normal  size,  and  tlie  valves  were 
healthy.  The  lining  membrane  was  of  a  deep  violet  or  wine-co- 
loured red.  The  left  ventricle  being  opened,  an  abscess  was  oh* 
served  situate  near  the  apex,  of  an  irregular  shape,  being  most 
pointed  towards  the  apex,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  two  or 
three  lines  of  sound  structure.  Above  it  projected  into  the  cavity 
of  the  ventricle,  with  which  it  communicated  by  a  small  fissura 
The  interposed  space  was  one  line  thick,  and  appeared  to  eotisiBt 
of  thickened  endocardium.  The  cavity  of  the  abbess  contained 
bloody  purulent-looking  fluid.  Its  lining  mem  bran  e  was  of  a  light 
red  colour,  and  was  granular  in  appearance.  The  surrounding 
muscular  tissue  was  darker  than  usual,  and  fibrinous  clot^  w^ere 
infiltrated^     The  coronary  arteries  were  much  ossified** 

In  a  female  of  35,  who  had  been  sulFeriiig  for  some  time  under 
rheumatism  of  the  right  knee,  I  found,  with  the  cribriform  state  of 
the  aortic  valves,  in  the  walls  of  the  auricles  near  the  origin  of  the 
aorta,  a  cavity  containing  purulent  matter,  and  extending  into  the 
attached  margin  of  the  semilunar  valves,  Tliis  was  caused  by  in- 
flammation of  the  muscular  part  of  the  auricles. 

These  cases  merely  confirm  the  truth  of  the  general  conclusions 
formerly  established  regarding  this  lesion. 

§  2,  Endocarditis  et  Endocaedostia  Valvui^rum.  Ikduha- 
Tio  ET  IN  OS  CoNVERBio,  Abctatio  Vai^vclarum.^ — The  lining 
membrane  of  the  heart  {Endocardium)  is  liable  to  inflammation, 
sometimea  idiopathically,  sometimes  in  consequence  of  rheuma- 
tism. The  efiect  of  this  is,  to  render  the  folds,  especially  which 
form  tiie  mitral  valve  and  sometimes  those  of  the  semilunar 
valves,  thick,  irregularly  tuberculated  with  small  hard  emineiices, 
inflexible,  shrivelled,  and  contracted.  At  first  albumen  appears  to 
be  deposited  in  the  interstices  of  the  membranous  folds ;  then  the 
folds  are  shrivelled  and  thickened  and  indurated ;  the  tendinous 
chords  at  the  same  time  are  shrivelled,  thickened,  and  indurated ; 
and,  graditally,  tbe  three  valvular  folds,  by  tlie  inflammatory  action 
continuing  both  at  their  apices  and  their  base,  produce  disorgani- 

•  Obiierviitioiit  on  the  Pnihology  of  Ab*iC€»  of  ihe  Heart,  with  n  C«ae,  Bj  J.  H. 
Stallard,  Keq.  Ac.     Provincial  TranBiiction*,  Vol.  iv,     London,  1817. 
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zation  of  the  former,  and  a  considerable  degree  uf  contractioti  in 
tlie  latter. 

As  this  process  advances,  it  progressively  renders  the  valve  more 
stiff,  hard,  and  unyielding,  until  it  is  converted  into  a  sort  of  irre- 
gular ring  of  cartilage  or  Iwncj  or  cartilaginous  matter,  with  patches 
of  bone  intermixed*  The  valve  la  then  said  to  be  ossified*  The 
anriculo-ventricular  aperture  at  the  same  time  is  so  much  contracted, 
that  tlie  blood  no  longer  flows  fi*om  the  auricle  into  the  ventricle 
with  its  wonted  facility ;  and  a  sraall  quantify  only  passes  into  the 
ventricle,  while  the  auricle  is  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  distension^ 
and  is  dilated,  and  Bomctinies  its  walls  are  thickened.  In  this  state 
the  auricle  is  said  to  be  affected  with  hypertrophy. 

In  some  instances  the  valve  is  occupied  at  its  apices  with  warty 
tumours  or  growths,  which  have  the  same  effect  in  rendering  it 
stiff  and  immovable. 

The  tendinous  chords  have  been  known  to  give  way  during  great 
efforts,  or  long-con tinned  running;  and  the  rupture  lays  the  foun^ 
flation  of  disease  of  the  tendinous  chords  and  the  valve. 

The  change  now  described  may  take  place  at  any  period  of  life ; 
and  it  has  been  observed  in  persons  aged  18,  22  j  and  at  all  ages 
under  30.  But  it  is  more  frequent  beyond  40  than  previous  to 
that  age. 

It  seems  very  often  to  be  the  effect  of  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  heait,  affecting  cldefiy  the  valve,  taking  place 
along  with  or  *tfter  rheumatism ;  and  even  when  it  appears  to  take 
place  slowly  in  the  course  of  a  long  series  of  years,  it  is  the  effect 
of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  membrane  forming  the  valves. 

The  semilunar  valves,  at  the  origin  of  the  aorta,  are  liable  to  be 
affected  witlt  the  same  stiffness  and  induration^  and  to  be  penetrated 
by  steatomatons  matter,  cartilaginous  matter,  or  portions  of  calca- 
reous matter.  In  the  beginning,  and  the  slightest  form  of  this  kind 
of  change,  the  scmilnnar  valves  lose  their  pliancy,  and  can  no 
longer  be  made  to  fold  completely  into  the  axis  of  the  artery. 
This  is  easily  known  in  the  dead  body,  by  pouring  a  stream  of 
water  into  the  aorta,  which,  falling  on  the  valves  in  their  healthy 
itate^  detaches  them  trom  the  sides  of  the  artery,  and  makes  them 
meet  in  the  centre,  so  that  the  column  of  water  is  sustained  by 
them.  When  they  become  rigid,  cartilaginous,  shrivelled,  and 
lose  their  pliancy,  they  cannot  be  detached  in  this  maimer  from  the 
the  sides  of  the  vessel,  but  remain  more  or  less  fixed,  so  that  the 
water  passes  from  tlie  artery  into  the  ventricle.     The  valves  are 
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Ibus  inad^uate  to  perform  their  function  of  preventing  the  blood 
from  flowing  backwards  into  the  ventricle,  when  propelled  from  that 
chamber*  In  more  advanced  stages  of  this  disorder,  the  valves  are 
more  rigid,  more  firm,  and  more  penetrated  by  calcareous  matter; 
their  margins  become  rough,  irregular  and  tuberculated  or  warty ; 
their  substance  thickened  and  firm,  but  very  much  shri?elledj  m 
that  they  no  longer  retain  either  their  membranous  character  or 
their  serailunar  figure;  they  gradually  are  transformed  into  a  ring 
of  firm  cartilaginous  or  calcareous  matter ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
tlie  orifice  of  the  aorta  is  considerably  contracted.  In  some  in- 
£tance%  they  remain  in  the  horizontal  position,  as  to  the  axis  of  the 
artery,  projecting  from  its  walls  in  the  form  of  hard  firm  growthei 
and  impeding  much  the  issue  of  blood  from  the  left  ventricle. 

Cartilaginous  or  osseous  degenerations  of  the  semilunar  aortic 
valves  are  not  uncommon  ledons.  They  may  take  place  at  any 
period  of  life  after  the  fortieth  ye^ir ;  but  are  found  earlier ;  and 
are  most  common  in  advanced  life. 

With  or  without  the  changes  now  mentioned  in  the  aortic  semi* 
lunar  valves  may  be  observed  steatomatous  and  calcareous  deposits 
at  the  cominencement  of  the  aorta,  and  extending  into  the  coronary 
arteries.  In  tlic  aorta,  these  deposits  may  be  in  the  shape  of  flat 
patches,  or  warty  prominences  and  elevations,  and  sometimes  the 
inner  membrane  is  detached,  and  it  is  observed  that  the  blood  ha^ 
been  flowing  over  a  hollow  sac  with  a  rough  continuous  surfaee^ 
like  a  small  and  imperfect  aneurism.  In  some  instances,  these 
patches  are  of  the  nature  of  bony  spicula^,  and  a  considerable 
space  of  the  aorta  is  converted  into  a  rigid  calcareous  tube. 

The  coronary  arteries  art^  occasionally  affected  with  the  same 
deposit ;  and  then  become  rigid,  firm,  and  unyielding,  deranging 
tlie  circulation  through  the  heart,  causing  atrophy  of  the  organ, 
and  rendering  it  feeble  and  unable  to  contract  with  due  force  on 
the  blood.  Such  a  change  has  been  supposetl  to  give  rise  to  the 
symptoms  of  Angina  pectoris;  but  it  has  been  observed  to  take 
place  witliout  inducing  any  symptoms,  yet  causing  sudden  death 
either  by  syncope  or  paralysis  of  the  heart. 

These  steatomatous  deposits  consist  of  fat  in  a  crystalline  state  or 
cholesterine. 

Cartilaginous  or  calcareous  transformation  of  the  tricuspid  and 
semilunar  pulmonary  valves  is  much  more  rare;  a  fact  noticed  by 
Bid; at,  and  repeated  since  his  time  by  most  pathological  writers, 
as  distuict\ve  o^  1\\q  difference  between  the  internal  membrane  of 
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the  arterial  system  and  that  of  the  ifenous.  The  lesion,  however, 
ia  not  unknown.  Instances  of  its  occurrence  are  given  by  V  ieuBaens, 
Hunald,  Morgagni,  Bertiu,  the  elder  Horn,  Cruwel,  Corviaart, 
BumSy  and  Mr  Bransby  Cooper.  In  a  slight  degree,  that  is,  in 
the  state  of  cartilaginous  induration,  it  is  occasionally  observed  in 
the  tricuspid  valve,  and  less  frequently  in  the  semilunar  pulmonary 
¥alre&  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstancCj  that  the  cartilaginous  or 
oeaified  state  of  the  valves  of  the  right  chambers  of  the  heart  is 
found  chiefly  in  the  persons  of  those  who  present  a  preternatural 
communication  between  the  right  and  left  chambers  of  the  organ ; 
and  from  this,  Laennec  infers  that  the  action  of  the  arterial  blood  haa 
ooQsidemble  influence  in  the  production  of  these  calcareous  deposits. 

Small  granular  bodies  loosely  adhering  to  each  other  are  liable 
to  grow  on  the  valves,  especially  in  the  left  chambers  of  the  hearty 
and  sometimes  from  the  walls  of  the  heart  itself.  These  loose  gra- 
nular bodies,  which  have  been  usually  denominated  warty  growths, 
(verruc€e)^  and  vegetations,  have  been  ascribed  by  Kreysig,  Ber- 
tin,  and  Bouillaud  to  the  influence  and  effects  of  inflammatioo. 
The  justice  of  this  opinion  Laennec  questions,  though  he  admits 
that  a  false  membrane,  produced  by  inflammation,  might  form  in 
some  rare  cases  the  nucleus  or  rudiment,  as  it  were,  of  the  concre- 
tion* Laennec  further  ascribes  these  productions  to  partial  coagu* 
lation  of  the  blood.  It  seems  to  me  doubtful,  nevertheless,  whether 
laennec  has  not  in  tins  view  adopt^^d  too  limited  notions  on  the 
nature  of  inflammation.  Though  tbe^e  substances  are  so  loose  and 
soft  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  preserve  them,  yet  it 
appears  to  me  that  they  may  be  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart ;  and  it  is  some  argument  in 
favour  of  this  idea,  that  these  productions  are  often  associated  with 
other  changes,  which  are  known  to  be  the  result  of  inflammatory 
action  ;  for  instance,  cartilaginous  and  steatomatous  transformation 
and  calcareous  deposition*  By  Scarpa  and  Corvisart  they  are  aa- 
cribed  to  the  influence  of  the  syj*hilitic  poison.  It  is  a  well  aaoer- 
tained  fact  that  they  are  frequent  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have 
been  subjected  to  the  fiill  and  repeated  influence  of  mercury. 

The  lesions  now  described  may  exist  for  some  time  alone.  But 
the  most  usual  course  is,  that  they  either  give  rise  to,  or  are  com* 
plicated  with,  certain  changes  in  the  dimensions  and  capacity  of  the 
cfaambera  of  the  heart,  and  various  changes  in  the  muscular  walls 
of  the  organ. 
Thus  when  the  mitral  valve  is  rendered  firm  or  calcareous,  and 
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tlic  auriculo-ventricular  a|>ernire  is  contractetl,  the  left  auricle 
comes  dilated  and  sometimes  hypertropliied,  that  is,  its  walls  become 
thick  and  firm. 

The  most  common  changes  of  this  kind  are  dilatation  of  the  ven- 
tricles, dilatation  of  the  right  chambers,  and  hypertrophy  of  llie 
Tentriclei^. 

§  3.  Atrophy  of  toe  Valves. — Perforating  or  Cribriform 
Atropuy.^ — The  valves  of  the  aorta  and  the  folds  of  the  mitral 
vahe  are  liable  in  certain  circumstances  to  become  extremely  thin, 
and  at  length  to  be  perforated  by  small  irregular  holes.  In  tliis 
state  they  are  unable  to  perform  their  functions  as  sustaining  and 
resbtiug  membranous  folds,  against  the  weight  of  the  blood ;  and 
Dot  only  does  l!ie  lesion  cause  regurgitation,  but  the  valves  may 
give  way  and  be  ruptured. 

This  cribriform  state  is  most  common  in  the  aortic  valves ;  next 
to  these  in  the  mitral  valve.  It  ib  occasionally  seen  in  the  tricus- 
pid valvCj  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  in  the  pulmonary  semi- 
lunar valves.  It  appears  to  he  a  species  of  wearing,  the  effect  of 
previous  brittleness  and  attenuation,  and  these  again  the  result 
of  chronic  inflararaation. 

$  4,  Contraction  and  Abridgment.— Under  the  operations 
of  chronic  inflammation  and  aberration  in  nutrition,  the  valves 
are  liable  to  be  not  only  indurated  and  thickened  as  ah'cady  de* 
scribed,  but  to  be  shortened.  Thus  the  semilunar  valves  at  the 
origin  of  the  aurt^i  are  liable  to  be  in  this  manner  drawn  together, 
and  shortened.  In  some  instances  two  valves  appear  to  be  unit€H], 
or  to  have  coalesced  into  one  ^  or  one  is  unusually  short  and  con* 
tracted;  or  the  whole  three  may  be  drawn  together  at  their  margins. 
In  the  same  manner  he  lacinke  of  the  mitral  valve  are  liable  io 
become  very  much  shortened,  thickened,  and  drawn  together. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  last  mentioned  change  is  justly  de- 
signated as  atrophy.  It  is  evidently  one  of  the  contracting  eftects  or 
remote  consequences  of  the  shrivelling  ensuing  in  certain  forms  of 
the  inflammatory  process  in  certain  tissues*  It  appears  to  be  the 
result  of  inflammatory  action  in  the  elastic  fibrous  tissue  of  tlie 
middle  valvular  tunic. 

These  changes  are  most  frequently  observed  in  the  mitrakand 
aortic  semilunar  valves ;  less  usually  in  the  tricuspid  and  pulmo- 
nary semilunar  valves. 

§  5,  The  latter  ai'e  liable  to  a  lesion  of  a  very  importaot  nature 
from  its  connection  with  vaj'ious  malformations  of  the  heart. 
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The  orifice  of  tlie  jjulmoiiary  artery  is  liable  to  three  forms  of 
leslfuu  The  first  is  an  unusually  eootracted  or  narrow  state  of  the 
cylinder  of  the  artery,  the  eapaeity  of  which  may  be  not  half  its 
normal  size,  or  at  most  between  that  and  three-fourths.  A  second 
is  narrowing,  sometimes  obstructioo  even  to  oblitt^ration  of  the 
channel  of  the  artery*  This  is  usually  accompanied  with,  if  not 
caused  by,  more  or  less  thickening  of  the  arterial  walls,  and  may 
be  accompanied  with  some  effusion  of  lymph  or  blood  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  vessel  at  the  part  In  some  instances  it  is  like  false 
membrane  uniting  t!jc  opposite  sides  of  the  artery. 

The  third  is  more  or  less  occlusion  of  its  interior  by  coales- 
cence and  mutual  adhesion  of  the  valve&  The  most  usual  form 
of  this  is  for  the  three  semilunar  valves  to  be  united  by  their 
margins,  leaving  at  thotr  apuns  only  a  very  moderate  sized  aper- 
ture* Of  this  there  are  various  degrees,  regulated  mostly  by  the 
size  of  the  central  aperture.  In  some  cases  it  is  large  enough  to 
admit  tlie  tip  of  the  little  finger.  In  otliers  it  is  so  contracted  that 
it  allows  only  a  catheter  of  middle  size  to  pass*  And  in  others, 
the  aperture  is  so  small  that  it  admits  only  a  commou  probe.  Se- 
veral instances  of  ihb  lesion  I  have  published  ;*  and  others  are  given 
in  the  work  of  Kreysig  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  and  in  that  of 
Gintrac  on  Cyanosis,  Tlie  latter  author  mentions  that  tlie  pul- 
monary artery  was  thus  contracted  in  If)  among  53  cases  of  cy- 
anosisy  and  in  five  more  the  orifice  was  obliterated. 

The  semilunar  valves  are  in  general  thickened,  and  sometimes 
they  are  indurated.  They  form  in  short  a  septum  or  diaphragm, 
perforated  in  the  centre,  stretched  across  the  orifice  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery. 

The  cause  of  this  lesion  is  not  known.  In  several  cases  it  is  mani. 
festly  congenital,  and  must  have  originated  in  the  fo'tus.  It  is 
possible  that  at  that  period  when  tlie  artery  and  its  valves  were 
small,  slight  inflammation  may  have  taken  place  at  the  origin  of  the 
H  pulmonary  artery,  and  thus  produced  there  mutual  adhesion  and 
coalescence.  If  this  were  the  case,  then  it  is  easy  to  see,  that 
this  lesion  would  keep  the  pulmonary  artery  almost  if  not  wholly  in 

Lits  foetal  state,  so  that  enlargement  and  expansion  with  the  other 
organs  of  the  body  could  not  advance.  This  might  be  in  ditfercnt 
L*  Notice  of  a  Cuse  of  Cyano8Lii  or  ihe  BJuc  Difleiue  connect«4  with  mutujil  lulltc- 
1^  of  the  Semilujiar  Valves  of  the  Pulmonary  Artery.  By  Diivid  Cniigic,  M«l>*,  &c* 
Edinlmrgb  Mc^di€lll  and  Surgical  JounmJ,  Vol  bi,  p.  2<>5i    Edin,  1849^. 
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degtBGBi  but  in  all  the  effect  would  be  to  keep  the  orifice  of  the  ai 
more  or  less  obstructed. 

Such  I  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  the  coalesced  state  of  the  aei 
lunar  valves  in  cases  of  this  class. 

This  coaUtion  of  the  valves  is  very  constantly  connected  with 
more  or  less  malformatioQ  of  the  heart,  by  which  the  two  sides  of 
that  organ  communicate.  Thus  it  is  observed  in  open  foramen  avale^ 
in  perforation  or  deficiency  of  the  septum,  and  in  cases  in  which 
the  aorta  arisen  from  the  right  ventricle,  or  from  both  ventricles  at 
once-  I  have  elsewhere  attempted  to  show  that,  taking  into  con- 
sideration all  the  circumstances  of  this  lesion,  it  is  probably  the 
cause  of  these  communications,  or  bears  to  them  such  a  relation 
that  the  arctation  of  the  pulmonary  artery  renders  these  commiuii. 
cations  between  the  right  and  left  chambers  requisite. 

In  some  rare  cases  only  two  semilunar  valves  are  found  at  the 
orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery ;  and  Dr  Theophilus  Thomson  re 
cords  a  case  of  unusually  large  pulmonary  artery  in  which  it  was 
provided  with  four  valvea* 

§6*  Dilatation  OF  THE  Ventricles,  fj4m/7/ifl^o,ypAssrvE  aneit 
BisM  of  Corvisart,  consists  in  enlargement  of  the  chambers  of  the 
heart,  with  thinning  of  their  walls.  The  muscular  substance  is  at  the 
same  time  unusually  soft  and  flaccid,  sometimes  of  a  violet  colour, 
in  other  instances  pale  and  almost  yellowish.  In  such  instances  the 
substance  of  the  heart  must  be  regarded  as  in  a  state  of  atrophy, 
hypotiHiphy,  or  imperfect  nutrition.  The  substance  is  at  the  same 
time  lacerable.  The  extenuation  may  be  so  extreme  that  the  thickest 
part  of  the  ventricle  does  not  exceed  two  lines,  and  the  apex  is 
scarcely  half  a  line ;  or  the  muscular  substance  may  be  so  stretch- 
ed, attenuated^  and  absorbed,  that  nothing  but  a  little  fat  covered 
by  pericardium  retains  the  blood.  Laceration,  io  such  circum* 
stances,  as  Burns  imagined,  seems  not  impossible  ;  yet  neither  Cor- 
visart  nor  Laeimec  met  with  any  instance  of  this  accident  in  conse- 
quence of  dilatiition  of  the  left  ventricle  ;  and  in  none  of  the  record- 
ed instances  of  rupture  does  the  accident  appear  to  have  been  the 
result  of  extenuation,  so  much  as  friability  or  ulceration » 

This  disease  M,  Bertin  ascril>es  to  the  operation  of  obstacles  or 
impediments  to  tlie  circulation ;  for  instance,  ossification  of  the 
valves,  and  arctation  of  their  apertures,  congenital  straitness  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  or  the  aorta,  professions  requiring  painful  efforts, 

*  Account  of  a  Case  of  Irregular  Formation  of  Uie  Heart,  &c    By  TbeofiHtlus  1 
w>ii»  M.D,     Mcdicc>-Chinu'gical  Traiisactionji,  vol  xxv.  p.  '247*     Ijondon,  1842. 
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and  certain  diseases  of  the  lungs,  as  consoIidaKon  and  tubercular 
induration.  Though  the  infiuence  of  these  causes  is  considerable, 
the  most  general  and  the  most  powerful  is  original  conformation ; 
that  is,  an  unusually  narrow  pulmonary  artery  as  to  the  right  ven- 
tricle^ and  a  narrow  aortic  orifice  as  to  the  left  ventricle.  Several 
instances  of  passive  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  I  have  seen  as- 
sociated with  ossification  of  the  aortic  semilunar  valves,  and  conse- 
quent arctation  of  the  orifice.  When  the  right  ventricle  is  dilated, 
the  lesion  is  usually  connected  with  more  or  less  disease  of  the 
lungs  ;  and  the  right  auricle  becomes  at  length  affected  in  the  same 
manner, 

§  7,  Hypertrophy  or  excessive  nutrition  of  the  heart  may  be  said  1 
to  consist  in  increased  thickness  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the 
organ,  which  is  at  the  same  time,  in  general,  firmer  and  more  dense 
tlian  natural.  It  may  exist  in  one  ventricle  only,  or  extend  to 
both;  and  it  may  be  general  or  partial.  When  the  left  ventricle 
is  affected,  it  may  exceed  one  inch,  or  be  even  eighteen  lines  in 
thickness  at  the  base,  which  is  fully  double  or  three  times  thicker 
than  in  the  natural  state.  When  the  ventricle  is  generally  affect- 
ed, it  is  thickest  at  the  base,  and  diminishes  gradually  to  the  apex; 
but  the  apex  sometimes  participates  to  the  extent  of  from  two  to 
four  lines.  If  the  apex  is  affected,  the  disease  is  generally  local. 
In  other  iostiuices,  partial  thickening  appears  most  commonly  in 
the  neighbouriiood  of  the  valves.  In  the  case  of  the  right  ventri* 
cle,  the  increased  thickness  is  more  uniform,  extending  over  the 
whole,  and  rendering  it  so  firm  as  not  to  collapse  when  cut  open. 
The  preternatural  change,  however,  is  always  most  distinct  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  and  in  that  part  of  the  ven- 
tricle which  gives  origin  to  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  bulk  of 
the  fleshy  pillars  {coiumnae  carneae\  is  always  much  increased ; 
and  tliis  condition,  which  is  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  left,  with 
the  great  firmness  of  the  muscular  substance,  forma  a  striking  fea- 
ture in  the  anatomical  characters  of  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle, 

Ilj^rtrophy  has  been  distinguished  by  M,  Bertin  into  three^ 
forms,  according  to  the  effect  it  exerts  on  the  capacity  of  the  chan 
hers  of  the  heart,  or  according  to  the  mode  in  which  the  incr 
deposit  of  material  is  applied; — 1«/,  simple  hypertrophy;  2c/,  e3C^ 
centric  hypertrophy ;  and  ilf/,  concentric  hypertrophy. 

In  the  first  form,  the  walls  of  one  or  more  of  the  cliambers  of 
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tbe  beart  are  thickened,  while  the  chaoibers  are  neither  enlarged 
nor  diminbbed  in  ca|Mcity.  Tbis  is  simple  ht/perh*ophf/,  in  wblch 
the  increase  of  matter  may  be  regarded  m  applied  from  tbe  inner 
surface  outwards. 

In  the  second  form,  the  walls  of  the  chambers  are  thickened, 
while  tbe  capacity  of  these  cavities  is  enlarged.  This  is  e^tcentric 
hi/pertrophij^  in  which,  with  the  increase  of  matter  from  within  out- 
wards, there  is  exerted  in  the  same  direction  a  dilating  or  dis- 
tending force.  This  corresponds  with  the  active  aneurigm  of  Cop- 
visitrt. 

In  the  third  form  of  the  disorder,  the  thickening  of  the  walls  of 
the  heart  is  combined  with  diminution  in  the  capacity  of  the  ven- 
tricles, as  if  the  new  matter  Imd  been  added  ehieHy  to  the  interior 
of  tbe  ventricle,  or  had  been  deposited,  at  least,  from  the  exterior 
to  the  interior  surface.  Tbis  is,  therefore,  named  concentric  hi/per* 
trophy. 

No  doubt  has  ever  been  entertained  as  to  tbe  existence  of  the 
two  first  forms ;  for  instances  of  simple  hypertrophy  have  been  ob- 
served by  Morgagni,  Corvisart,  and  others,  though  they  have  not 
been  carefully  distinguished ;  and  excentric  hypertrophy  is  by  far 
the  most  common  lesion  to  which  the  heart  is  liable.  It  is  diffe- 
rent with  concentric  hypertropby,  the  existence  of  wliicb  has  been 
called  in  question  by  Cruvcilhier  in  France,  and  Dr  Budd  in  tbis 
country,  both  of  whom  ascribe  to  the  mode  and  circumstances  in 
which  death  takes  place,  the  appearance  deemed  characteristic  of 
that  lesion, 

Cruveilhier  has  observed  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  suffered 
death  by  decapitation  and  those  cut  off  by  violent  death,  the  two 
|>henomena  of  great  contraction  or  even  obliteration  of  the  ven- 
tricle, and  proportional  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  and  he 
infers,  therefore,  that  these  phenomena  are  the  effect  of  this  species 
of  death,  and  regards  the  concentrically  hypertropbied  hearts  of  M, 
Bertin  and  Bouillaud  as  hearts  more  or  less  hypertropbied  in  per- 
sons overtaken  by  death  in  the  full  energy  of  contraction.  He 
furtlicr  argues,  that,  as  it  is  always  possible  to  open  and  dilate  these 
hearts  apparently  without  cavity,  by  introducing  several  fingers, 
these  circumstances  indicate  more  forcibly  that  the  state  of  the 
heart  is  the  effect  of  tbe  last  vital  contractions,* 

Dr  Budd,  finding  that  in  such  hearts  the  ventricle  becomes  re- 
•  Dietionnaire  de  Mcdecmc^  Art  Hrpertmphie. 
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■  kxed  to  its  iitsual  capacity  after  tht;  heart  had  been  macerated 
H  a  few  days,  and  that  during  life  there  was  na  intermJtteuce  or 

■  iiTegularity  of  pulse,  no  dilatation  of  the  right  c^vitios,  and  no 

■  sytuptoras  of  inipediment  to  the  circulation,  arrives  at  the  same 

■  condusioa** 

I  It  cannot  be  denied,  that,  in  various  instances  of  sudden  tlcath, 
as  death  by  hemorrhage,  and  also  in  many  instances  of  death  by 
cholera,  the  tetl  ventricle  is  found  in  this  greatly  contracted  state, 
hard,  firm,  with  thick  walls,  and  almost  no  cavity,  the  internal  sur- 
faces  of  the  ventricle  being  closely  applied  to  each  other,  and  the 
fcntricle  being  entirely  empty.    It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  this 

■  state  of  the  heart  is  found  in  persons,  in  whom  none  of  the  usual 

■  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  heart  were  observed  to  take  place  during 
life,  and  cousequently  in  whom  the  existence  of  such  a  lesion  was 
not  suspected.  It  may  be  admitted,  then,  that,  in  a  certain  number 
of  eases,  especially  where  this  state  of  the  heart  is  found  after  vio- 
lent death,  sudden  deatli  by  hemorrhage,  or  sudden  death  from 
other  causes,  it  is  not  positively  indicative  of  a  peculiar  morbid  state 
of  the  heart  during  life. 

It  seems,  nevertheless,  a  conclusion  too  violent  to  infer,  that,  of 
all  cases  in  wtiich  this  state  of  the  heart  is  found,  none  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  effect  of  morbid  thick ening  of  the  ventricle  with  con- 
traction of  its  chambers.  M.  Eoutllaud,  accordingly,  who  maintains 
the  correctness  of  the  views  of  M*  Bertin,  records  in  liis  work  on 
Diseases  of  the  Heart,  eight  cases  of  concentric  hypertropfiy  of 
the  right  ventricle,  and  five  of  concentric  hypertrophy  of  the  left 

I  ventricle. 
I  have  met  with  a  few  cases  of  this  state  of  the  heart,  indepen- 
dent of  those  which  I  observed  In  the  bodies  of  persons  destroyed 
by  cholera;  and  in  t!ie  Clinical  Report  for  1832-1833,  are  men- 
tioned three  caijes,  in  two  of  which  1  think  no  doubt  could  be  en 
tertained  of  the  existence  of  this  lesion.  In  the  one  case,  in  which 
death  was  c^iused  by  granular  disease  of  the  kidney,  tfjo  cavity  of 

»the  left  ventricle  was  almost  obliterated  by  the  close  mutual  appli- 
cation of  the  walls,  which  were  very  thick,  firm,  and  hard.  In  the 
other  c^se,  in  which  death  was  caused  by  an  attack  of  erysif>ela8, 
the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  was  equally  contracted,  and  ita  walls 

■  were  nearly  n&  thick  and  firm  as  in  the  former ;  and  the  patient  had 
presented  during  life  sym[)loms  of  tim/ina  pectoris*^ 

•  Mcdico-Chimif  --ct.  Vol.  x\L    London.  183«. 

f  Cljtttcnl  HegtOii  $^183S,  Erlinhurgh  Med,  and  Surg.  Jotuuat 
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Excentric  or  aneurbmal  fiypertrophy  is,  nevertheless,  by  far  the 
most  comnioD  lesioa ;  and  the  extent  to  wliich  the  heart  may  be 
enlarged  by  it  ts  very  great  The  circumference  of  the  base  of 
the  heart  may  amount  to  from  12  to  16  inches  ;  its  transverse  dia^ 
meter,  6  or  9 ;  and  the  longitudinal  diameter,  from  base  to  apex, 
from  5  to  7  inches. 

The  increase  in  weight  is  the  most  conspicuous  change.  The 
minimum  weight  of  the  adult  heart  is  about  6  ounces  2  drachms ; 
the  average  weight  about  8  ounces-  In  the  state  of  hypertrophy, 
however,  the  weight  is  iocreaaed  to  12  or  13  ounces  at  leasts  and 
may  be  bo  great  as  22,  26,  or  28  ounces.  The  average  of  seven- 
teen cases  recorded  by  Bouillaud  amounts  to  16  ounces.  The  thick* 
ness  of  the  walls  of  the  loft  ventricle  varies  from  7  to  14  linea 
The  thickness  of  those  of  the  right  ventricle  varies  from  3  to  5  lines. 

Tliis  lesion  gives  rise  to,  or  is  connected  with,  others  very  im- 
portant to  be  known.  It  is  often  associated  with  a  bloody  or  hemor- 
rhagic consolidation  of  the  lungs  and  haemoptysis ;  and,  in  a  ood<- 
eiderable  proportion  of  cases,  it  gives  rise  to  softening  or  hemor* 
rhage  in  the  brain. 

Excentric  hypertrophy  is  often  associated  with  cartilaginous  or 
calcareous  degeneration  of  tlic  semilunar  aortic  valves,  and  some- 
times with*  that  of  the  mitral  valve* 

Excentric  hypertrophy  is,  in  a  large  proportion  of  instances,  the 
result  of  rheumatism  affecting  the  heart,  and  giving  rise  to  nulo- 
carditis.  This  can  in  general  be  known  by  the  fact,  that  the  indi- 
vidual baa  suffered  rheumatic  pains  in  the  wrists  and  ankles,  or  in 
the  elbows  and  knees,  previous  to  t!ie  appearance  of  the  symptoms 
of  hypertrophy.  In  some  cases,  hypertrophy,  adhesion  of  the  pe- 
ricardium to  the  heart,  and  valvular  disease,  are  united  in  the 
same  individual. 

§  8.  Partial  Aneurism^  or  Consecutive  False  AxEURmM. — 
This  couMsts  in  a  portion  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  giving 
way,  so  as  to  form  in  the  muscular  walls  of  the  organ  a  cavity,  sac, 
or  pouch,  communicating  by  an  opening  with  the  cavity  of  the 
chamber,  in  the  walls  of  which  the  pouch  has  been  formed. 

This  change  may  tiike  place  in  any  part  of  the  muscular  sub-' 
stance  of  the  heart ;  but  it  is  most  usually  seen  in  the  left  ventricle, 
Dear  or  towards  the  apex.  In  various  affections  of  the  heart,  but 
especially  in  dilatation,  with  more  or  less  disease  of  the  aortic  sc- 
niiloiiar  valves,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  observe,  formed  near  the 
apex  of  the  left  ventricle,  small  cavities  or  jiouches,  wliile  the  mus- 
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cular  walls  at  that  part  are  rendered  extremely  thin*  These  cavitiesr, 
which  contaiD  blood  in  the  shape  of  adherent  clots,  are  formed  by  a 
gradual  ^paration  of  the  muscular  fibres  and  some  degree  of  dila* 
tation ;  but  no  laceration  or  breach  of  continuity  is  in  general  to 
be  perceived. 

It  is  different  with  partial  aoeurism.  The  muecular  fibres  un- 
dergo  an  interruption  or  solution  of  continuity  in  the  transverse 
direction  quite  perceptible ;  and  by  their  retraction  and  separation, 
a  cavity  or  pouch,  variable  in  ske  and  shape,  but  generally  round 
or  ovoidal,  is  formed  in  the  walls  of  the  heart.  In  some  instances 
the  fibres  are  completely  destroyed,  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  pouch 
is  formed  by  the  pericardium  alone.  This  appears  to  have  taken 
place  in  a  case  by  M.  Dance,  and  in  the  case  of  the  actor  Talma, 

The  interior  of  these  pouches  or  cavities  in  the  walls  of  tlie  heart 
may  be  filled  with  coagulated  blood,  adherent  to  the  walls,  and,  in 
some  instances,  arranged  in  the  form  of  lamincE,  as  in  aneurism  of 
arteries.  In  some  instances  they  iire  empty,  or  contain  only  a 
little  clotted  blood  or  blood  plasma  adhering  to  the  walla  of  tlie 
pouch. 

This  lesion  generally  lakes  place  in  the  anterior  or  lateral 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle,  or  near  the  apex  in  the  an- 
terior and  left  side*  In  ten  cases  among  seventeen  well-marked  in- 
stances of  tlje  disease  rollectcd  by  myself,  the  tumour  was  situate 
near  or  formed  in  the  apex.  In  a  few  cases  it  is  found  in  the  sep- 
tum cordis^  In  one  case  which  was  under  my  own  care,  the  i>ouch 
or  sac  was  formetl  in  the  base  of  the  septum  j*  and  it  formed  a 
large  round  prominence  in  the  right  ventricle.  In  an  instance 
given  by  Dr  Pereini,  the  carity  was  formed  in  the  substance  of  the 
septum^  and  consisted  of  four  subordinate  pouches,  one  of  which 
had  burst  into  the  right  ventricte.t  Mr  Thurnam  mentions  three 
instances,  also  in  the  sepinm^X  ^^^^  Bo\iillaud  gives  one.§  In  a 
case  given  by  Zannini,  the  origin  of  the  aneurismal  tumour  was 

•  Obiervatiani  and  Case*  iUustmting  the  Nature  of  False  Consecutive  Aneurism  tif 
the  Heart,  By  David  Craigie,  M.  D.  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Joumal,  Vfll, 
Ux.  p.  Zm.     Edinbm^h*  1 84a. 

t  Case  of  Partiiil  Aneurism  of  the  Left  Ventricle  of  Ihe  Heart.  By  Jonjilhwi  Ti;- 
rcira.  Medical  Gazette^  October  1845,  and  Edinburgh  MetL  and  Siufg*  Journal,  Vul 
UvL  p.  503.     Edinburgh,  1R46, 

X  On  AneuritmB  of  the  Heart,  with  Cbmcb,  By  John  Thurnam.  Medico^ fhipiir- 
gical  TraniactionAt  Vol.  xxi.  p.  1B7.     London.  1638. 

f  Traite  Ctinirtue  de»  Malmlie*  dy  CtEur.  Par  J>  BouilUud.  Pari%  183^.  2iemc 
Edition.     Tome  L  p.  594,     Paris,  tB4l. 
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situate  in  the  lower  end  of  the  soptiim,  and  extended  into  the  apct 
formed  hy  the  walk  of  the  heart/ 

In  size  these  aneurismal  pout^lies  vary.  Some  are  small,  not 
larger  than  a  gooseberry ;  others  are  ranch  larger,  and  make  a 
large  projecting  tumour  externally,  altering  much  the  u^ual  figure 
of  the  heart 

The  disease  has  been  observed  in  general  in  persons  above  25 ; 
and  several  of  the  cases  have  occurred  in  persons  advanced  in  Ufe^ 
In  only  one  case  among  5S  was  the  patient  under  20  year&  In  the 
case  given  by  Dr  Pereira,  the  disease  took  place  in  a  girl  of  15 
years,  which  is  the  earliest  period  yet  recorded  at  whicli  it  has  been 
observed. 

Partial  aneurism  of  the  heart  is  generally  associated  with  other 
lesions  of  that  organ  and  its  valves.  Thus  the  aortic  valves  aie 
very  generally  rigid,  steatomatous,  or  penetrated  with  specks  and 
patches  of  bone.  In  some  instances  they  are  cribriform  or  perfo- 
rated by  holes.  In  a  few  cases,  the  mitral  valve  is  rigid  and  sliglitly 
ossified.  lo  most  cases,  the  lining  membrane  is  more  or  less  thick- 
ened^ and  not  nnfrequently  white  opaque  spots  in  it  are  visible. 
Round  the  pouch  itself  there  is  usually  observed  a  layer  of  fibres, 
rough,  firm,  and  rigid,  not  uolike  horsc-liair.  The  ventricle, 
either  right  or  left,  is  usually  in  a  state  of  hypertropliy.  In  the 
case  examined  by  myself,  the  heart  weighed  with  the  aorta  32 
ounces;  and  if  for  the  latter  one  ounce  and  a  balf  or  two  ounces 
be  deducted,  it  makes  the  heart  30  ounces,  which  is  about  three 
times  more  than  the  average  weight  of  the  adult  heart  in  a  state  of 
health. 

Upon  the  mode  in  which  these  pouches  are  formed,  it  is  not  easy 
to  give  a  decided  opinion.  It  seems  cert^un  that,  in  most  instances, 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  are  lacerated  transversely,  and  se- 
parated in  their  longitudinal  direction.  When  the  pouches  are 
carefully  examined,  one  portion  of  the  sac  is  always  more  or  less 
distinctly  fornjcd,  by  what  we  know  must  l>e  the  ends  of  the  con- 
torted muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  These,  it  is  true,  are  lined 
or  covered  by  lymph  and  blood ;  but  when  this  is  removed,  and 
even  sometimes  without,  it  is  po^^^ible  to  trace  the  fibres  ending 
abrujitly. 

On  the  mode  in  which  the  laceration  Uikes  place,  or  the  causes 
by  wlitfh  it  may  be  produced,  much  difference  of  opiinon  prevails 

•  Oknctvations  and  (\iAi*,  &c»     By  Dr  Craigie.     Cmc  9. 
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[  among  writers  on  pathology.  M.  Breschet,  reganling  it  as  false 
eoDfiecutive  aneurism  of  the  heart,  and^  therefore,  analogous  to  the 
fiilae  consecutive  aneurism  of  the  arteries,  studies  to  illustrate  its 
nature  and  origin  by  appealing  to  tlie  history  of  the  cases  of  rupture 
or  laceration  of  the  heart  Many  instances  of  this  lesion  have  been 
recorded,  and  the  successive  oliservations  of  Harvey,  Lancisi,  Ver- 
bruggeUf  Morgagni,  SenaCj  Lieutaud,  Morand,  Portal,  Corvisart, 
and  recently  of  Ferrus,  Laennec,  Rostan,  Blaud,  Bayle,  and  the 
two  MM.  Rochoux,  have  famished  so  much  information  on  the 
circumstances,  in  which  rupture  is  most  likely  to^take  plaee^  that 
we  cannot  expect  to  know  much  more  on  that  subject  It  is 
knowu  that  these  accidents,  though  they  may  occur  in  any  part  of 
the  organ,  are,  nevertheles.s,  by  far  the  most  eomuion  in  the  left 
ventricle,  and  especially  at  the  apex.  This  circumstance  is  prolm- 
bly  to  be  ascribed  at  once  to  the  greater  thinness  and  weakness  of 
the  parietes  at  the  apex,  and  to  the  strength  and  energy  with  which 
the  left  ventricle  contracts.  It  is  almost  clear  to  demonstration, 
that,  of  any  muscular  organ,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  thick  and 
strong  in  structure,  and  forcible  in  action,  while  one  part  is  a  little 
thinner,  the  latter  is  most  likely  to  give  way  during  any  action  of  the 
organ  unusually  forcible  or  violent.  This  will,  of  course^  be  much 
more  likely  to  happen  where  either  unusual  resistance  is  presented, 
as  in  disease  of  the  aortic  valves,  or  where  the  action  is  morbidly 
increased  from  morbid  though  partial  increase  in  the  tliickneas  of 
the  parietes  of  the  heart 

M.  Breschet  seems  to  think  that  the  position  of  these  lacerations 
may  be  employed  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  false  consecutive 
aneurism  of  the  heart,  and  he  directs  attention  to  the  imporbmt 
fact,  that,  in  the  ten  cases  which  lie  records,  and  most  of  wiiich  are 
abridged  in  the  memoir  referred  to,  in  most  the  le^on  was  situate  at 
or  near  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  rigljt  ventricle,  he  ob* 
serves,  presents  nothing  of  this  nature,  nor  did  his  researches  bring 
him  acquainted  with  any  instance  of  its  occurrence  in  the  right  ven- 
tricle. He  allows,  however,  that  we  are  not  entitled,  from  so  snmll 
a  number  of  cases,  to  deduce  any  very  positive  conrluttions. 

M.  Breschet,  nevertheless,  very  properly  refers  to  three  condi* 
tions  which  have  been  believed  to  be^  almost  necessarily  implietl  in 
the  sort  of  lesion  now  described.  These  are;  U/,  sijftening  of  th(^ 
tissue  of  the  heart,  tltat  is,  of  its  muscular  fibres ;  2^,  ulceratioti  of 
the  inner  membrane ;  and  3rA  rupture  of  the  miL^idar  fibres ;  and 
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while  he  qncstions  the  effective  operation  of  the  two  former,  he  ad- 
vocates somewhat  strongly  the  influence  of  the  third  cause,  I  must 
refer  ray  readers  to  the  original  paper  for  tlie  arguments  by  which 
he  maintains  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

In  point  of  fact,  while  Mr  Thurnara  haa  shown  that  this  gpe- 
cies  of  aneurismal  dilatation  or  rupture  may  occur  not  only  in  the 
left  ventricle,  but  in  Ihe  right,  and  also  in  the  auricles^  the  22d 
case  which  is  recorded  in  the  nieraolr  by  the  author,  and  the  in- 
stances of  the  lesion  taking  place  in  the  septum  cordis^  prove  that 
the  lesion  may  take  place  not  merely  at  the  apex  of  the  heart,  but 
at  the  base  of  the  septum.  It  mu«t  be  allowed,  therefore,  tliat, 
though  the  lesion  is  most  liable  to  take  place  at  or  near  the  apex 
of  the  left  ventricle,  it  may  be  found  in  other  jiarts  of  the  heart, 
and  consequently  that  the  circumstances  concerned  in  its  produciiop 
must  be  applicable  not  to  the  apex  only,  but  to  other  parts. 

By  M.  Bouillaud  an  idea  somewhat  different  has  been  ad* 
ranced,  viz.  that  the  fake  consecutive  aneurism  of  the  heart-  is  one 
of  the  effects  or  terminations  of  inflammation  in  the  muscular  sub- 
stance of  the  heart  This  autlior  informs  us,  *'  that  the  formation 
of  an  aneurismal  cyst  consecutive  to  ulceration  of  the  internal  and 
middle  membranes  of  the  heart,  is  accomplished  by  the  same  tne* 
chanism  as  that  of  an  aneurismal  cyst  of  the  arteries*  The  lamel- 
lar disposition  of  the  coagulum  is  exactly  the  same  in  the  false 
consecutive  aneurism  of  tlie  heart,  as  in  the  false  consecutive  aneu- 
rism of  the  arteries.  I  need  not,  tlierefore,  dwell  at  length  here 
on  the  anatomical  description  of  this  accident  of  the  ulcerations  of 
the  heart  The  tumour  formed  by  the  blood  infiltrated  and  coa- 
gulated is  very  different  in  quantity.  Thus  it  may  in  some  instanofl^J 
not  be  equal  to  the  size  of  a  walnut  or  filbert,  while  in  other  cag^H 
it  exceeds  the  bulk  of  an  egg,  and  may  even  be  greater  than  that 
of  the  two  ventricles  together." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  mode  of  exphiining  the  origin  of 
the  aneurismal  cysts  of  the  heart  is  to  a  certain  extent  plausible. 
Several  of  these  cysts  present  appearances  of  ulceration  ;  and  if  i| 
could  be  proved  that  the  ulceration  always  precedes  the  formattOD 
of  the  cysts,  and  is  always  the  effect  of  previous  inflammation,  the 
question  would  be  decided.  This  is,  however,  very  far  from  being 
the  fact,  or  the  constant  result  in  all  cases.  Not  only  do  instances 
of  aneuriismal  cysts  in  the  substance  of  the  heart  take  place  without 
any  indications  of  previous  inflammation  or  ulceration  ;  but  in  seve- 
ral of  tbe  easels  indeed  the  majority,  the  lesion  exists  for  a  long 
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time  without  presenting  any  of  tbe  symptoms  of  the  inflammatory 
or  ulcerative  process.     Thus,  in  the  well*known  case  of  Talma, 
there  wag  no  indication  of  previous  inflammation  or  ulceration,  and 
after  it  had  taken  place,  and  lasted  for  at  lea^t  three  yeara,  it  did  not 
indicate  its  presence  by  any  very  marked  symptom  of  any  kind,  and 
assuredly  by  none  indicating  the  presence  of  inflammatory  action^ 
either  acute  or  chronic*    In  almost  all  the  otiier  oases  also  no  con- 
spicuous or  urgent  symptoms  took  place  to  denote  the  exact  date 
of  the  comraenceraeut  of  the  lesion,  which  has,  in  most  instances^ 
l>een  discovered  unexpectedly  in  examining  the  heart  after  death. 
It  must  be  allowed,  nevertheless,  that  tbe  inflammatory  process, 
without  proceeding  to  ulceration,  as  Boiiillaud  requires,  may  have 
a  tendency  to  produce  this  lesion,  by  the  change  wliich  it  eflTects 
on  the  tissues,  in  which  it  is  seated.     It  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
stant, perhaps,  of  the  properties  of  this  process,  to  impair  or  destroy 
the  tenacity,  elasticity,  cohesion,  and  resisting  power  of  the  animal 
tissues,  and  in  none  more  decidedly  tbau  in  the  muscular.     All 
textures  after  inflammation  are  rendered  more  fragile  and  more 
lacerable.     This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  arterial  tunic^i 
with  tendons,  with  cartilages,  and  with  the  bone%  and  above  all, 
with  the  muscular  tissue,  which  becomes  less  distensible,  less  con- 
tractile, and  more  rigid  than  before*     It  is  possible  that  some  new 
deposit  may  have  been  formed  in  it     But  even  this  does  not  seem 
necessary ;  and  the  simple  pre-existence  of  the  inflammatory  con- 
gestion appears  to  be  all  that  is  requisite  to  induce  this  sort  of 
lacerability. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  these  facts  and  conaderations  appear- 
ed so  conclusive  to  M.  Cruveilhier,  that,  iu  proposing  another  cir- 
cumstance as  a  preliminary  or  predisposing  cause  of  false  consecu- 
tive aneurism,  he  found  it  difl^cult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  exclude 
the  influence  of  the  inflammatory  process.  From  various  pheno- 
mena presented  by  the  tumours  and  cysts  in  this  lesion,  but  espe- 
cially from  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  preparation  described 
in  Case  17  in  the  memoir  by  rayseli^  he  infers  that,  in  every  instance 
of  false  consecutive  or  partial  aneurism  of  the  heart,  one  of  two 
processes  is  in  operation  ;  one  the  inflammatory  action,  and  the  other 
the  fibrous  transformation  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart.  To 
tbe  latter,  however,  whicli  be  believes  to  be  often  primary  or  idio- 
pathic, and  not  accompanied  by  inflammation,  he  assigns  the  prin- 
cipal place*     Numerous  facts,  he  informs  us,  lead  him  to  conclude 
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tiMi  tiie  kUopftAk  fibront  IraBalbraialioii  of  the  mnscalar  Sbfm  i 
the  botrl  petfbnag  %  groiter  part  in  Uie  IbniialiiNi  of  partial 
rum  thm  bAmnniitioo ;  and  if  the  opeiL  of  the  heart  be  often  the 
aaal  of  Ihe  ferion,  the  ronson  is,  tint  it  is  the  weakest  p^irt  of  the 
left  vantrkks  9ui  therefore  the  most  frequent  seat  of  the  fibroiis 

I  a  csosifleqaeiice  of  disteosioQ  of  tlie  i 


the  r%ht  tntrkle»  he  adds,  is  leas  frequently 
I  bj  |iartial  dilataliop  isp  that  its  walU  ^re  lees  thick,  and  its 
^  areobr  than  that  of  the  left  ventricle.     The 
and  laroa  vkh  which  the  left  ?  eotride  contractd  is  the 
phjwaiug'ioal  oaoseafiliiPediipoeilion  to  thiai&eaae. 

When  the  fhraiii  trauaJhiuiation  has  oommenced  in  one  point  of 
dit  wnDs  of  the  hearty  be  inSers  that  the  distension  which  takei 
place  at  each  contraction  beoonca  an  incessant  cause  of  irrtUtioD ; 
and  Ibcfw  are  fcnmud  in  this  oon^onlractile  sac  dot^  which  nay 
aain  aa  a  harrier  to  oppoae  the  enlargement  of  the  tamour*  ^^y 
adds  that  he  has  aeen  oasest  in  wfaidi  the  shape  of  the  heart  was  m^M 
muMf  aMered  mJbenmSkf^  lhoq|^  its  apeai  presented  the  oo»- 
:  of  this  fibrona  sae  or  recent^  and  tfie  presame  of  sudk  a 
had  been  denoted  br  no  sjuptau  daring  life.  The  correct- 
neaa  of  this  ohaenathm  I  can  eonfinn  from  personal  knowledge; 
and  of  this  the  ease  of  the  yisumg  man,  Ka  21,  which  occurred 
in  mx  own  practice^  is  an  excdlent  example. 

miien,  howwrer,  the  part  thns  transformed  into  fifarona  tiaene  is 
d3aled  into  a  aac  soperadded  to  the  ?entricle,  or  pnsbed  beyond 
die  level  of  ili  uHenial  forfiMe,  yet  communicating  with  tta  cavi^ 
\f  m  narrow  orifice,  it  consdtates  the  partial  anenrinn  described 
eyamiftorB. 

M.  IVnreflhaer,  bowefer,  do^  not  apply  to  all  these  tmnonrs  the 
nane  nf  Uat  consecutive  aneurism ;  and  he  makes  a 
hUbmm  Ais  and  partial  anemism  of  the  heart     By  partial 
ism  of  the  heart,  &L  CrxiTeilhier  understands  dilatation  of 
of  the  heart  tnio  a  cyst,  in  consequence  of  the 
I  of  the  tissoe  of  the  organ.     Tbeee 
eroded,  and  hence  may  be  lacerated ;  and 
oardlac  perieardimn  prerenls  complete  rupture^  either  alone  or  by 
its  baring  eontfcled  adhesion  with  the  capsular  perieardhnnf  the 
partial  aoetirism  of  the  heart  wonld  then  be  convoted 
oonsecittiTe  anemisnL* 

^  CiwChUttW  Aaaffloue  Pii]H»]0s»|iie,  Lrmttoa  s». 


latation  of  one 
rof  tfaefilm|J 
partly  bowev^^H 
;  and  while  thn  1 
her  alone  or  hv 
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He  maintains  also  that  the  partial  aneurism  of  the  heart  com- 
mences always  by  dilatation,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  regarded 
as  a  true  aneurism. 

Throwing  aside  tliis  distioctiou  io  the  meantime,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  point  for  which  5^L  Cruveilhier  contends,  as  the 
main  predisjiosiug  cause  of  aneurism  of  the  heart,  namely  the  pre- 
yioua  fibrous  traus^formation  of  the  muscular  tissue,  is  one  which 
derives  considerable  force  from  the  appearance  of  many  of  the  ex- 
amples of  the  lesion.  In  the  majority  of  these,  the  aneurismal 
sac  or  cyst  has  presented,  as  in  the  17  th  case  of  the  e-ssay,  more  or 
less  of  the  fibrous  structure.  In  the  case  which  occurred  in  my 
own  practice,  this  fibrous  transformatiun  was  remarkably  distinct, 
both  on  the  side  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  also  on  that  of  the  right, 
most  so  certainly  in  the  latter,  where  it  formed  a  firm  strong  pro- 
minent mass,  convex  in  shape  towards  the  right  ventricle.  This 
fibrous  structure  was  also  distinctly  visible  and  very  strong  at  the 
margin  of  the  oi>ening  of  the  sac  iuto  the  left  ventricle.  In  all  the 
cases  detailed  in  my  own  memoir,  the  fibrous  structure  is  remarked 
at  the  margin  of  the  orifice  of  the  cyst,  which  is  described  as  firmi 
elevated,  and  generally  whitish. 

The  only  question  for  consideration  would  appear  to  be,  whether 
has  this  fibrous  transformation  taken  place  before  the  aneurismal 
dilatation  or  after  its  occurrence  ?  I  am  not  sure  that  any  of  the 
facts  which  I  have  recorded,  or  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge, 
are  capable  of  determining  this  point 

With  regard  to  the  other  point  maintained  by  IL  Crnveilhier, 
viz*  the  distinction  between  true  or  partial  aneurism  of  the  heart 
and  fahe  cojisecutive  aneurvtm  of  the  heart,  it  appears  to  me  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  it  must  be  consideretl  as  a 
distinction  rather  in  the  degree  and  stage  than  in  the  nature  and 
kind  of  the  lesion.  Several  of  these  aneurismal  cysts  qipoar  to 
conmience  at  first  by  slight  laceration,  and  then  to  be  enlai^ed  by 
dilatation.  Several,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  those  near  the 
apex  of  the  heart,  appear  to  commence  first  by  dilatation,  and 
then  to  be  enlarged  by  some  degret^  of  laceration.  In  many  the 
two  processes  are  conjoined ;  and  it  seems  difficult  to  say  which 
of  them  is  the  first  It  is  admitted  even  by  M.  Cruveilhier  him- 
self, that  the  form  of  the  disease  which  he  denominates  partial 
aneurism  is  earli^  and  less  advanced  than  that  named  faise  con- 
Mcufive  aneurism^  and  in  which  the  fibrous  transformation,  not 
yet  effected  in  the  furmcr,  ib  far  advancetl  or  completed 
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One  word  only  have  I  to  add  on  the  probable  mechanism  of 
such  cases  of  aneurismal  cyst  as  that  which  occurred  to  rayself. 
The  septum  at  its  base  becomes  very  thin ;  and  if  it  be  carefully 
dissected  or  boiled,  it  is  found  that,  at  the  base,  its  muscular  fibres, 
gradually  attenuated,  are  stopped  by  cellular  tissue,  and  that  on  the 
base,  as  it  were,  is  fixed  that  part  of  the  heart  containing  the  two 
auricles  and  the  commencement  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta. 
If,  therefore,  by  any  morbid  action,  the  base  of  the  septum  were 
rendered  fragile  or  brittle,  or  its  cohesion  with  the  auricular  part 
of  the  heart  were  weakened  or  destroyed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  un- 
derstand that  it  might  be  thus  detached,  and  gradually  made  to 
give  way  and  form  an  aneurismal  sac  at  its  base. 

Though  it  is  doubtful  whether  abscess  is  the  cause  of  this  lesion, 
I  think  various  facts  show  that  chronic  inflammation  is  the  main 
predisposing  cause  of  its  origin.  In  the  first  place,  the  disease 
takes  place  in  persons  rheumatic  or  gouty,  or  who  have  had  rheu- 
matism  ;  and  in  whom  often  the  endocardium  is  or  has  been  inflam- 
ed. In  the  second  place,  the  eflTect  of  inflammation,  it  has  been 
shown,  on  the  muscular  tissue  is  to  de!?troy  its  elasticity,  to  render 
it  brittle  and  easily  lacerable,  and  sometimes  to  soften  it.  If  there* 
fore  inflammation  were  attacking  either  the  endocardium  and  spread- 
ing to  the  muscular  fibres,  or  were  attacking  the  latter  from  the 
first,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  might  cause  in  an  organ  so  liable  to 
distension  and  in  action  so  incessant,  laceration.  In  the  third  place, 
we  find  the  lesion  preceded  or  accompanied  by  various  changes  in 
different  textures  of  the  heart,  which  are  generally  regarded  as  ef- 
fects of  chronic  inflammation. 

§  9.  Ateophy.  Steatosis. — The  muscular  fibres  are  pale,  or 
yellow-coloured,  soft,  flaccid,  and  lacerable.  The  organ  is  small 
and  shrunk,  and  collapses.  Fat-globules  and  cholesterine  are  infil- 
trated into  tlie  cylinders  of  the  muscular  fibres, 

§  10.  Malformations. — These  must  be  mentioned  very  shortly. 
The  most  important  are  those  which  cause  the  communie^ition  of 
the  right  and  left  chambers,  or  the  venous  and  arterial  sides  of  the 
heart ;  with  various  degrees  of  that  blue  or  violet  colour  of  the 
skin,  called  K^anosu, 

These  are  the  following,  l«f,  The  foramen  ovale  or  aperture 
of  Butallus,  more  or  less  open,  sometimes  forming  a  large  and  direct 
communication  between  the  auricles.  2d^  The  sepium  cordis  being 
deficient,  or  open,  or  perforated,  congenital,  or  acquired ;  or  the 
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two  last  mentionecl  united ;  as  in  the  case  by  Landoury,*  3t/,  Tlit* 
aorta  arising  in  such  a  manner  that  its  orifice  corre?*ponds  to  a  con- 
genital a|>erture  in  the  septum^  n)ost  commonly  at  the  base  of  that 
partition.  4M,  The  aorta  arising  at  once  from  the  right  and  left 
ventricle,  as  in  the  case  recorded  by  Sandifort,  that  by  Dr  Nevin^ 
and  in  the  47th  case  given  liy  Gintrac,  the  case  o/  M,  Olivry,  in 
the  case  recorded  by  Dr  George  Gregory,  in  one  given  by  Chas- 
anat,t  and  in  one  given  by  Casperf  oM,  The  pulmonary  artery 
arising  from  tlie  left  ventricle,  while  the  aorta  arises  from  the  right, 
afi  in  the  case  recorded  !>y  Baillie,  one  by  Hildebrand,§  and  one  by 
Dr  Walshe.||  G/A,  The  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  arising  from  the 
left  ventricle,  as  in  the  case  recordeil  by  M.  Marechale.  7^//,  Only 
one  auricle  and  one  ventriclcj  the  latter  giving  rise  to  one  trunk, 
which  afterwards  divides  into  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery. 
8Mty,  One  auricle  and  one  ventricle,  giving  rise  to  a  separate 
aorta  on  the  right,  and  a  pulmonary  artery  on  the  left,  as  in  the 
two  eases  given  by  M,  Thore.lf 

These  errors  in  formation  may  be  traced  to  one  of  two  causes ; 
arrest  or  interruption  in  the  process  of  development ;  and  mis* 
adaptation  of  constituent  parts*  All  of  them,  however j,  are  fur- 
ther connected  with  some  form  and  degree  of  ttiat  obstruction  or 
arctation  in  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  already  noticed. 
My  limits  and  the  nature  of  this  work  do  not  allow  me  to  enter  into 
detail  on  the  consideration  of  this  subject;  and  all  that  I  c^u  here 

•  Ob«ervation  de  Coramimiaition  Anormale  entre  t«8  ciiTit4fl  tJu  Coeur,  &c  Put 
H.  Landoury.     Archive*  Gensmlea,  T*  xlviii*  p,  436,    Paris^  1«3H. 

t  Observations  dWnom&Mea  AnaU)raic|ue3  rcmarkableii  de  Tappjirdl  dfcuJat4)ire, 
&c.    Par  M.  le  Docteur  Raoul  Chcussirmt,  Archives  Genemles  T.  xll.  p.  60.     pjiriiw 

X  Wochenachrift  fiu  die  Oesammte  Hcilkunde.  Heratwgegebcn  von  den  D.  D. 
Caftpcr^  Romberg  und  v.     Stoseh.  Jahrgtiiig,  1641.     No,  \Z, 

§  Merkwrurdige  MiMliildung  dea  Herzens  und  dcr  OttMsen  Oefujw.  \^on  Dr  JUtde- 
brand.  Omefe  mid  Walthcrs'  Joiimal  der  Chimrgie  und  Augenhdlkunde,  Bd«  xxix. 
Heft  3,  Seite  4!)U. 

II  Case  of  C)  anoaiii  de|>eading  on  Tranipowtion  of  the  Aorta  and  Pulmonary  Artery. 
By  W.  H.  Wal»be»  M.  D.  Medtco-Chimrgifal  Tnuwoctiona,  Vol.  sex  v.  \k  1.  Lond. 
1843. 

%  Memoiro  aur  le  Vice  de  Conformation  du  Coour,  eonjoAtant  wulisment  en  iui« 
Ureillvtte  et  un  Ventricule.  Par  M,  Thjjre*  Archive*  Ocnenilefl,  T,  Ix.  816,  Pnriar 
1842. 

Note  Bur  une  Anomidie  du  Cneitr  chet  un  EnJant  nouveau-ne.  Par  M.  Th<»re, 
TranApoAition  of  the  Aorta  which  i»  on  the  right  j  the  pulmonary  artery  and  auri- 
cuhir  apjiendi^gtn  on  left ;  on«  Ventricle*  Anhivcis  ficneraic«,  T.  Ixh  p>  199,  Piiri^ 
JIMS. 
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say  is,  that  the  facts  carefully  examined  render  U  highly  probable, 
that  this  obstruction  and  impediment  in  the  orifice  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  is  the  incipient  phenomenon  in  the  series  of  changes^  in 
short,  must  be  regarded  as  the  main  cause  of  those  imperfections,  to 
which  the  name  of  malformations  is  applied.  While  this  impedi- 
ment is  in  any  manner  formed  at  an  early  period  of  foetal  cxi^t* 
ence,  the  other  changes  with  h/a?iosis  follow  as  matter  of  course. 

The  first  two  defects,  apen  foramen  ovaje^  and  imperfect  septum, 
are  the  most  oisuaL  These  are  the  immediate  consequences  of 
arrest  of  development  in  the  formation  of  the  heart. 

In  the  early  period  of  foetal  existence,  it  is  known,  that  the  heart 
consists  of  two  chambers  only,  that  is,  one  auricle  and  one  ventri- 
cle. The  auricle,  in  the  natural  progress  of  formation,  begins 
about  the  end  of  the  second  or  the  be^nning  of  the  third  month  to 
be  divided  into  two  portions,— a  right  and  left, — by  one  thin  mem- 
brane proceeding  from  its  posterior  surface  forwards,  and  another 
thin  membrane  advancing  backwards  from  its  anterior  surface. 
These  have  crescentic  margins,  which  in  the  natural  course  meet 
and  pass,  overlying  or  imbricating  each  other,  so  as  at  the  period  of 
birth/  or  soon  after,  generally  to  complete  the  partition.  When 
however,  from  obstruction  or  impediment  in  the  orifice  of  the  pul- 
monary arteryy  the  blood  which  enters  the  right  ventricle  cannot 
obtain  by  that  vessel  and  the  ductus  arteriositSi  a  ready  outlet,  its 
copious  passage  from  the  right  to  the  left  division  of  the  auricle 
continues  uniotcrrupted  and  undiminished,  and  the  membranous 
folds  are  not  only  prevented  from  meeting  and  overlapping  each 
other,  but  their  increase  is  suddenly  stopped,  and  the  foramen  ovale 
remains  unclosed. 

The  Sf'pftim  of  the  ventricles  is  a  growth  partly  from  the  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  common  single  ventricle,  partly  from  the  anterior 
wall,  beginning  at  the  apex  and  proceeding  in  growth  towards  the 
base.  In  the  early  period  of  foetal  existenccj  the  blood  which  entexs 
the  right  ventricle,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  chiefly  that  which 
comes  from  the  head,  neck,  and  superior  extremities,  enters  also 
the  left,  and  there  partly  proceeds  to  the  aorta  without,  it  is  be- 
lieved, entering  the  pulmonary  artery.  There  is  at  least  nothing 
to  prevent  this,  as  the  right  ventricle  communicates  directly  with 
the  left  at  the  base  till  the  seven t!i  week,  when  the  ojxjniug  is 
still  large.  As  intra- uterine  life  advances,  however,  provision  is 
made  for  stopping  this  by  the  gradual  growth  of  the  septum  towards 
the  base  ;  au4  aV  lV\ft  ^ud  of  the  second  month  the  septum  U  usually 
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IpDinpleted,  and  the  orifice  is  closed.    This  gruwlli,  however,  Eiay  be 
Mnterrupted  at  any  stage  of  its  progress,  early  or  late ;  and  the  in- 
terruption  is  most  likely  to  take  place,  when  ttie  oritice  of  the  pul- 
monary arterj^  ia  small  and  more  or  less  obstructed.     If  the  inter- 
ruption take  place  early,  the  septum  is  very  imperfect,  perhaps  per- 
forated  in  the  midtlle.     If  it  take  place  late,  it  is  still  imperfect, 
though  less  so,  and  is  deficient  only  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  so  afla 
to  allow  blood  easily  to  eoter  the  aorta*     Hence  it  results  that  the 
septum  is  imperfect  or  perforated^  and  that  often  with  that  is  ne- 
ceaaarily  conjoined  either  the  aorta  communicating  with  the  righU 
ventricle,  that  is,  its  orifice  correspontling  with  an  aperture  in  tlie  > 
septum,  or  arising  from  that  chamber  and  the  left  at  once. 

The  rare  example  of  the  heart  consisting  of  only  one  auricle  and 
one  ventricle  is  merely  the  extreme  degree  of  this  form  of  arrest 
of  development. 

The  case  of  the  pulmonary  artery  arisiog  from  the  left  ventricle, 
while  the  aorta  issues  from  the  right,  takes  place  in  a  different 
manner*  A  degree  of  mal-apposition  in  the  vessels  and  the  ven- 
tricle must  have  taken  place  at  an  early  period  of  foetal  existence. 
This  we  know  takes  place  with  other  organs,  with  bones  for  instance, 
and  with  certain  portions  of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera. 

All  these  lesions  now  mentioned  are  in  different  degrees  incom- 
patible with  the  continuance  of  life.  Their  incompatibility  is  very 
nearly  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged.  But  to  this  must 
be  addeilj  that  their  incompatibility  and  fatality  are  regulated,  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  the  degree  in  which  theorihce  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  is  contracted  and  obstructetl  If  the  contraction  be  not 
very  great,  life  may  be  continued  for  years;  and  the  individual, 
though  feeble,  and  evidently  imperfectly  nourisheil,  may  attain  the 
adult  age  or  beyond  that.  If  the  contraction  be  greater,  and  eo] 
considerable  that  the  blood  does  not  readily  enter  the  orifice  of  the 
artery,  though  he  attain  the  age  of  puberty,  lite  is  rarely  pro- 
longed beyond  that  period.  Kyanims  h  considerable  and  almost 
constant  If  the  aperture  be  still  smaller,  the  individual  die^  in 
infancy,  or  may  be  cut  oH'  a  few  days  af^er  birth.  And  when  the 
artery  is  entirely  obstructed,  death  takes  place  shortly  after  birth* 

§11,  IIetbrologoui  Growths. — The  heart  is  observed  to  be  in* 
volvcd  in  enkephaloma  when  that  structure  appears  in  the  lungs  and 
in  the  liver;  and  it  is  also  alfected  by  the  melanotic  dcjmsit.  In 
the  first  case  the  cnkephaloid  matter  forms  a  species  of  investing 
mass  encroaching  on  the  whole  substance  of  tl»e  limrt.     In  the 
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latter  case,  the  melanotic  dcpoiiit  may  either  appear  in  thj»  manner, 
or  it  may  be  infiltrated  into  the  substance  of  the  organ, 

§  12,  Ektopia,  Displacement. — ^The  heart  is  pushed  to  the 
right  side  in  cases  of  empyema  of  the  left  pleura,  with  eopious  effu- 
sion. This,  however,  is  the  mere  effect  of  the  effusion  ;  and  diii- 
appears  when  that  is  absorbed.     This  is  not  ektapta* 

This  term  is  applied  to  those  displacements  of  the  heart,  in  which, 
from  some  deficiency  in  the  formation  of  the  enclosing  {lart^,  as  the 
sternum^  the  ribs,  the  diiiphragm,  the  heart  is  found  in  a  situation 
different  from  its  natural.  The  common  point  or  character  is,  that 
the  heart  is  out  of  the  cardiac  region  ;  and  it  may  be  either  in  that 
of  the  head,  that  of  the  chest,  or  that  of  the  abdomen.  The  first 
is  rare.  The  second  and  third,  which  are  more  common,  have 
been  distinguished  by  Fleischmann  and  Weese  under  the  nami 
of  Ektopia  I\ct oralis  and  Kktopia  Vefitralis, 

Under  the  head  ot  Ectopia  PectaraUs  are  comprehended  all  those 
instances  of  displacement,  in  which  the  heart  protrudes  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  chest,  either  with  deficiency  of  the  sternum  and  ribs, 
or  these  remaining  entire,  at  either  extremity  of  the  sternum. 

Under  the  head  of  Ektopia  VentraUs  are  comprehended  those 
instances  in  which,  from  deficiency  of  the  djapbragmj  the  heart  is 
protruded  among  the  abdominal  viscera. 

In  the  first  case  it  is  rare  to  find  the  heart  protruded  witliout 
deficiency  of  the  sternum  and  ribs.  It  has  been  observed,  however, 
by  Weese  in  the  sheep.  More  commonly  the  sternum  is  wanting, 
or  it  is  divided  by  a  fissure*  With  this  other  malformations  are 
usually  associated ;  for  instance  the  foramen  ovale  open,  the  septum 
perforated,  and  the  aorta  connected  with  both  ventricles.  The 
pericardivm  is  sometimes  wanting ;  and  in  some  instance  the  me- 
diastinum is  deficient 

Ektopia  Ventraih  may  be  attended  either  with  integrity  or  more 
or  less  deficiency  of  the  sternum  and  ribs*  The  prolapsed  heart 
is  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  membrane  like  tliat  of  a  hernial  sac* 

To  these  forms  of  Ektopia  Breschet  has  added  that  in  the  region 
of  the  head,  Ektopia  Cephalica. 

For  details  I  refer  to  the  Commentary  of  Weese,*  and  the  Me- 
moir of  BrescheLf 

*  De  Cordis  Ectopia  Commentatio  AnatomicoPathiiiogica.  Auctore  Cmrolo  W« 
M.  et  CLi.  D.  Acccdtut  Tabuluo  Aenea*  vi.     Berotini,  18l£>.     4 to. 

-f-  Memoir©  pur  rEctopit?  ik  I'Appareil  *lc  In  Circulation,  et  particuUeremciit  lur 
callc  Uu  Coour,  l*ar  ti,  Breschet,  D,  M.  6l^  Repertoire  fieneralc,  T,  ii.  p*  L  TorMi 
1826. 
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Laceration  of  the  brabi 

muscles 

the  heart 

Laryngitis,  its  seat 
chronic 


802 
340 

966 
971 
062.  1061 
299 
409 
409 
571 
572 
774 
853 


Liver,  its  structure 

morbid  states  affecting 

Lobular  pneumonia,  its  seat  and  chn- 

ractera  ♦  .  .  989 

Lungs,  their  minute  tftruuture  973 

morbid  sttiteft  .  981 

Lupia,  encVBted  tumour,  charactere 

of  *     .  ,  .  203 

LvnipL,  on  its  production  and  na- 
ture .  .  143,  144 
Lympbatic  system,  anatomical  struc- 
ture and  distribution            .  204 

~~ — —  morbid   states  of 

and  affecting  .  .  210 

glands,  their  anatomy  216 

— — —  m  0  rbid  states  2 1 7 

Malakenkephnlon,  diminished  consist- 
ence of  the  bmin^  liA  caiises  317 
Maldkofiis  of  pancrL'as              .             845 

-^^— of  liver         .  .  878 

MalforiTmtioris  on  ttie  mucous  mem- 
branes •  .  .  681 
Malformation  of  the  heart  1 062 
Malignant  pustule,  ita  nature  525 
Malpigbi,  bis  meribs  as  an  anatomist  3 
Malpigbian  Ijodies,  on  tbeir  structiu^  7B9 
Mamma,  it*  minute  structure  810 

morbid  states  of,  and  affecting  963 

ftlAmsmuis,  &ee  peritonitis         ♦  720 

Margafoides  or  cbolesterine  tumour 

of  brain,  cbaracters  of  .  343 

MtuTow,  its  anatomical  disposition       436 
Medullary  membraner  itA  nature  and 

dij»tributJon  .  «  436 

Medullary  sarkoma  in  various  OTgantj 

see  Enkephaloma  352,  971,  967 

Melanosis,  occasionally  encysted,  in 


brain 


in  heart 
in  liver 
in  lungs     « 
in  muscles 
in  [mncreas 


204 
353 
916 
1040,  104 
410 
853 


black  matter 
Melikeriss  characters  of 
in  skin 


Pnge  1041 
200 
540 
29 
497 


Meiituria,  its  characters 
Hembranes*  their  anatomy 

mii«oD%  Ihmt  Btniclttf« 

and  varieties 

diseased  states  in    * 


Meningeal  irritation  in  feter 

hemorrhages,  natttre  and 


chturacters  of 
Meniogitia,  seat  of 

chronic,  its  state  in  the 

Milr.bmnd,  its  nature   . 
Mollitiea  ossinm,  on 
MoHuAkum,  its  sent  and  forms 
Morbid  development  of  exhalants 
Mucous  membranes, structure  and  dia- 

tnbation  of 

—  diseases  in,  and 


548 

561^ 
722 

730 
7^1 
724 
525 
465 
532 
197 

548 

566 


af!ectiDg 
Muscle,  anatomy  and  microscopical 

structure     .  .  «      395, 390 

morbid  states  of,  and  affecting  401 

Kails,  anatomy  of        , 
Nekrofiis,  its  nature  and  causes 

different  theories  on 

Nephritis 

Kepbropjema 

Nencs,  their  anatomical  structure 

and  distribution 

microscopical  structure  of 


^  morbid  states  of*  and  in 


Neuralgia,  on  its  seat  and  nature 
Neurilema,  its  structure  and  arrange- 
ment .         ,         ,         $ea 

morbid  states  of  .     379,381 

Neurilemmio,  its  nature  and  effects  381 
NeurittM^  its  characters,  causes,  and 

effecta  .  .  .  379 

Neuroma  or  nerve-swelling,  its  char- 

racters  .  .  .  387 

Neuromation  or  small  nerve-swelUng  391 
Node,  pent>steal  swelling,  its  nature  448 
Obbteration  of  arteries  H5,  1 09, 1 10 


-  of  bronchial  tubes 

-  of  veins 


Obstnictiovi  of  the  tub*ili  teMtis    . 
Occlusion,  or  olistruction  of  arteries 
of  pulmonarv'  ortery    . 


600 
127 
968 
106 
1049 
CEaophagus,  its  diseases  *        607 

Ophthabnia,  its  teat        .  5^7 

Orchitia,  Its  seat  and  effects  .  9611 
Organixntion,  distinctive  characters  of  225 
Ossification  of  arteries     * 

of  serous  membranea 

. of  veins 

OsteitiSi,  its  phenomena  and  effects 
Osteo-sarkoma,  its  seat  and  nature 
Osteo-steatouiatous  state  of  cerebral 
arteriea,  caunng  catapborn 


INDEX. 


1071 


Otitifl,  its  seat     .  Page  569 

Pcdarthiokake,    its  characters  and 

causes  475 

PADCTi^fl  of  tlic  aturgcoti,  its  Etnicture  764 

-  —  of  □mtTinialia,  ita  atructure  776 

^ diseiUHHJ  Htuti^s  aJiFecting        831 

Farasitieal  aaimak  in  skin  .        543 

Parotid  glfljidf  diiea^eil  states  aifecting  816 

tumouia  inYolving  825 

Peltagm,  itafiature  .  .        537 

PericoiiliAl  heinoTTlui^  .  .         735 

P*?ricftrdimn,  its  chamcti^rs  .        689 

Pt^rjoit^um,  ]tj»  influence  in  ossifica- 
tion    .  .  .  .        423 
Periostitis,  its  seat  and  effects      418,  448 
Peritoneal  hemorrhage    .            .        736 
Peritonieum,  its  extent  and  distribu- 
tion            ...  684 
diaou^^d  states  affecting   698 
P^itoniUa,  puerpt'ml                .  716 

chroijjc  .  .         720 

Ferity  |)hliti»,  iU  Beni  and  nature  632 

Pey&f's  glands,  their  seat  and  struc- 
ture       *  .  .        555, 556 

disea«^afft>ctitig  621,  625 
Phthisis  lorjng^,  its  teat  .        573 

'  pulnQonaiU,  state  of  lungs  in  1009 

state  of  other  or- 
gans in  .  .  .       1030 
Phlebitis,  its  seat,  causes,  and  effects 

124, 128 

followed  by  purulent  de- 
posits withm  JoiDlH      .  .        754 

hepatic,  circumstances  un- 
der which  it  oceun     .  .        879 
pulmonary  ita  nature  999 
Phlcboliths  or  vein  stones          130,  1036 
Pia  mater,  characters  and  distribu- 
tion of             .            .            ,        692 
Pimples,  their  characters            .        509 
Pleiurisy,  chronic,  its  seat             .        713 
Plexus,  nenrous,  structure  and  ^ar- 
rangement of  .            .            .        368 
Pneumonia,  on  its  characters  and  seat  981 
Pneumothorax,  its  nature  and  seat      737 
Poisons,  effects  of  corrosive,  on  sto- 
mach              .            .  616 
polypus,  ita  fonns           .            .        672 
pari  of  Hwvera  in  bone          .      429,  430 
Puerperal  peritonitis       .            .        716 
Pulmonary  arteijp  blood  deposits  in  1000 
obstruction  of       1049 

^ apoplexy  or  hemorrhage, 

pathology  of  .  1001,  1004 

Purulent  collections  within  joints  af- 
ter nhlcbitU     *  .  .        754 
Fujtulcis  choir  t^t  and  forms     .        518 
Kaincy,  Mr  George,  his  researches  on 

the  air-cieliB  of  ihts  lungs         .        979 
Rinula,  Its  Qature  .  820,  830 

Hetchert,  bis  views  as  to  the  Malpig- 
hian  bodies  .  794 


Reparation  of  bone,  on  the  agents  of 

.     ,  Page  460 

Reticular  cancer  in  mucous  surfaces  676 

in  mamma       .  966 

ReviTiioTi  01  iic^rves            .            ,  383 
Reynand,  hia  examination  of  the  ter- 
minal en  da  of  the  hfonchial  tubes  976 
Rhetrniatian]  aeatfdr  mostly  in  fascia  420 
aifecting    the    synovial 
membranea                   .             .  751 
Riba,  cartilaginous  union  of        .  478 
Rickets  on  nature  and  ch&mctett  482 
Rupture  of  myacular  organs        .  408 
of  the  heart          .          .  499 


Ruysch,  his  services  to  minute  ana- 
tomy              ...  4 
Salivary  glands,  their  structure  775 
morbid  utates  affecting  813 
Sarkoma  in  cellulur  thusue           .  46 
in  adip(Tn»e  membrane  73 
Schrocder,  his  reficiirches  on  the  seat 

of  pulmonary  tubercles  .       1017 

Sealy  diseaies,  their  seat  and  causes  510 

Seroua  membmne»i  their  structure, 

diBtributioti                    ,             ^  ggo 

and  varieties  689 

diseases  affecting  697 

Sinew,  structure  of          ,            .  412 

dl«ease»  ocdinritig  in        .         413 

SiweDa,  th tir  nature  ynd  origin  537 

Skin,  its  structure  ,  ,         497 

morbid  states  in  and  affecting    504 

Skirrhiw)  in  mucous  membranes  675 

of  pancreas,  doubtful      .        839 

on  its  nature       .  .        343 

of  mamma,  its  nature  and 

varieties  .  .  .965 

in  testis  .  ,        971 

m  skin,  mostly  in  tubercular 

^«"°»   ^  ,  .      •  .  .544 

of  skm  .  ^        542 

Skleroma  of  brain  332 

of  intestines     .  .         645 

of  pant,  rt'iii*      .  ,        337 

of  liver,  incipient  kirrhosis  865 

of  ureters  .        943 

SklrTenk**fih?Tliri,   fnflttrntfnn  of  the 

brain,  its  nature  and  character  320,  325 
Small' pox,  morbid  anatomy  of     .       519 

effects  on  mucous  mem- 
branes ...  649 

Sloughing  m  the  mucous  membranes, 

its  nature  .  .  ,  662 
Softening  as  an  effect  of  inflammation  1 54 
of  the  brain,  on  its  nature 

and  characters         .  278 

of  the  spleen,  on  its  nature  160 

of  the  pancreas  .        845 

of  muscles,  an  effect  of  in- 

flammatioff  404, 406 

Spina  fw  charac- 

tsn  464 


J  072 


INDEX. 
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Spinal  marrow,  hemorrhage  fW>m  Page  312 

m within  its 

735 


sheath     . 

disease,  disease  of  kidneys  imi- 


944 
174 
179 
201 

96 


tating 
Spleen,  its  minute  structure 

its  morbid  states 

Steatoma,  characters  of 
Steatomatous  or  &tty  depositions  in 

arteries 

■  state  of  arteries  de- 
pends on  fat  or  cholesterine     .      1046 
state  of  cerebral  arte- 
ries causing  cataphora        .  732 
Steatosis  of  muscles,  its  nature            407 

of  the  heart        .  .         407 

of  liver  .  .  900 

of  kidneys,  granular  disease  of  946 

Stereomorphic  textures,  theiranatomy  395 


Stomach,  its  diseased  states 

chronic  ulcer  of 

-  softening  of 


607 
609 
616 
668 
910 


Stricture,  inflammatory,  its  nature 
Struma  in  lirer,  characters  of 
Suppuration  as  an  eifect  of  inflam- 
mation .  .  .149 

in  the  heart,  instances  of 

402,  1043 

of  pancreas  833 

of  liTor         .  859, 862 

-*  metastatic,    and    after 

phlebitis        .  .  .  867 

Suppurative  inflammation  of  kidney  942 
Syno\ial  membranes,  structure  of  .     746 

morbid  states  in    748 

•  in  rheumatism  .   751 

Teeth,  on  their  structure  and  develop- 
ment ,  .  .  441 

morbid  states  in        .  .489 

Tendon.     See  Sinew      .  .         412 

morbid  states  affecting       .      413 

Testis,  its  structure        .  .  805 

its  diseased  states        .  967 

Tetanus,  or  lock-jaw,  on  its  pathology  385 
Thecal  inflammation        .  .       750 

Thrush,  its  scat  and  characters     .       570 
Trachea,  ulceration  affecting        .       575 

— • state  of,  in  the  phthisical       1029 

Trichina   spiralis,    a    microscopical 

worm  in  muscle         .  411 
Tubercles  in  liver,  characters  of     .     911 
pulmonary,  not  from  dis- 
eased glands          .            .            1015 

diflferont  kinds  of     1 020, 1 023 

Tubercular   disease    in    the    serous 
membranes        .  •      737 


licles 


•  disease  in  ileum  and  fol- 


650 


Tuberculation  of  glands,  on  its  cha- 
racters Page  222 

- — of  lungs,  seat  and 

mode  of  formation  .  1008, 1016 
Tumours  of  and  in  the  brain  .  332 
Turgor  vitalis,  its  physiologiGal  causes  175 
Tympania  (inflammation  of  tympanal 

cavity)        ...  570 

Typhlitis,  its  seat  and  forms  .  632 
Typhoid  pneumonia,  its  characters  991 
Typhus,  intestinal,  its  true  nature 

626,  628,  629 
Tyroma  of  brain  .  337 
Tyromatosis  of  lungs  .  1 008,  1 0 1 5 
see  tubercles  and  tuber- 
culation .  .  .1008 
Tyromatous  deposit  in  lymphatic 
ghmds  ...  222 
in   secreting 


glands 


membrane 

deposit  in  serous  mem- 
branes, especially  peritonsum 

or  tubercular  disease  in 


testis 
Ulcer,  chronic,  of  stomach 
Ulceration  of  brain 

of  cartilages 

as  an  efi^  of  inflamma- 


tion 


853,  910,  943,  963,  969,  972 
deposition   in  mucous 

674 

737 

969 
609 
291 
492 

153 
630 
575 
383 
23 
27 
654 
661 
129 
104 
112 
124 


of  intestines 


Ulcers  of  larynx  and  windpipe 
Ulceration  of  nerves 
Urea,  its  characters 

in  blood     . 

Urethra,  purulent  inflammation  in 
Vagina,  affections  of 
Varix,  its  nature 
aneurismal 


Veins,  structure  and  distribution  of 

diseased  states  of 

Velvet-like  degeneration  of  synovial 

membrane 
Vesicles,  their  seat 
Villi,  on  their  nature 
Villous  membranes 

diseases  in 


Vomica,  deflnitions  of 
Water  in  brain,  see  meningitis 
Wolflran  bodies,  their  nature 
Womb,  its  profluvial  diseases 
Worms  in  muscles 


•  in  lungs 

•  in  follicles  of  skin 


750 
512 
653 
548,  553 
566 
997 
721 
783 
659 
411 
1037 
530 
535 


Yaws,  their  characters  and  nature 
Yellow  fibrous  tissue,  its  structure 
and  properties  .  426 
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